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TESTDfONIAXS. — ^If the opinions of learned and eminent professional men, both in Europe and America, in 
regard to the tmth and ntility of Phrenology be of any account, then the following Testimonials should have some 
weight with unbiased readers. We might extend the list indefinitely, but these will suffice : 



Sib Wiujam Ellis, M.D., late Physician to the great Lunatic Asylum 
for Middlesex, England, says: "I candidly confess that until I became 
acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid foundation upon which I could 
base my treatment for the cure of insanity." 

Mr. Robbbt Chambbwi, of CKam&er«' JbtimoZ, says : << By this science 
the faculties of the mind have been, for the first time, traced to their ele- 
mentary forms." 

Pbof. R. Hctntib says: "Phrenology Is the true science of mind. 
E^ery other system is defectiye in enumerating, classifying, and tracing 
the leUUons of the faculUes." 

«AU moral and religious objections against the doctrines of Phrenol- 
ogy are utteriy Aitile." — ^Richard Whatelt, D.D. 

<'To a phrenologist the Bible seemq to open up its broadest and 
brightest beanUee.— Ret. P. W. Drew, A.M. 



The HoK. Horace Man said : " I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the metaphysical works I erer 
read. Again, I loolc upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and the 
handmaid of Christianity." 

« Phrenology has added a new and yerdant field to the domain of 
human intellect "-^Rbt. Thomas X^halmers, DJ). 

Prop. Sillimam : " Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what 
Philosophy performs for the external world— It claims to disclose the real 
state of things, and to present nature unvailed, and in her true features." 

" Phrenology is establishing itself whereyer its immense yalue has been 
rightly understood."— fim G. ICageenzie, F.R.L.S. 

" The more I study nature, the more am I satisfied with the soundness 
of phrenological doctrines.'' — J. Mackimtosh, M.D. 

*< Phrenology is a system uscftil alQce to the Parent, Physician, Teacher, 
and Divine."— Rev. J. Wayne, D.D. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS, ETC., RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR: 



<< The Phrenological Journal is indispensable to belieyers in the 
science, and valuable and instructiTe to the general reader. It is edited 
with marked ability, and beautiftdly printed."— C^mfton Irigirfrer. 

*< One of the pleasantest and most readable papers that comes to our 
oflice is the Phrenolooigal Journal. It is a quarto of fhirty-two pages, 
published monthly, and is always filled with interesting valuable matter. 
The department of Phrenology, of course a specialty, is edited with care, 
and proftisely illustrated."— Chronicle. 

'* We find both instruction and amusement in this monthly visitor." — 
ChriaHain Advocate andJoumoL 

"This successftil periodical devotes much attention to discussing the 
science of Phrenology, and each issue contains much useful and entertain- 
ing matter on other subjects. We can safely recommend it to our readers, 
and do so right willingly."— jJome Journal 



** Besides the matter pertaining to its specialty, it contains a great 
variety of articles that will interest many readers." — Chriaiian IntM- 
gencer, 

« Distinguished for the variety, popular character, and adaptation to the 
times, of its contents, under the skillful editorial care of Mr. & R. Wells." 
N. T. Tribufu. 

** It has been greatiy improved since the return of Mr. Wells from 
Europe, and is entitied to augmented support from its friends and the pub- 
lic."— Uwa/ New Torker. 

A new subscriber writes : " You may consider me a life subscriber ; 
and I will show the Journal to my neighbors. I like it the best of any- 
tiiing in print, except tiie Bible. M. T." 

" I can not do without your excellent Journal. It Is indispensable to 
those in the ranks of the Christian ministry. Rir. S. M." 
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matories, etc., described with Modes of Wor- 
ship. Education, Twining, and Treatment, 
Rivun in the new vol. of TfiB Phrenological 
Journal and Lips Illustrated. 
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Pablished luonthly, in qtiarto forms, at $2 a year in advance. Sample numbers sent 
b7 first post, 20 cents. Clubs of Ten or more, $L60 each per copy. Subooribe now. 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 

PORTBAIT, CHARACTTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 



John Bright is stoutly built, with a 
broad, deep chest, large lungs, large 
heart, and all the vital organs fully de- 
veloped. Though stocky, and with some- 
thing of the lymphatic in his tempera- 
ment, he has also the nervous system 
strongly represented. Observe the prom- 
inence and pointedness of his nose and 
his expressive features, backed up by a 
large, broad brain, indicative of activity 
and propelling power ! The head is 
considerably above the average in size, 
exceeding twenty-three inches, and is 
high, long, and broad. There is a large 
cerebellimi, indicating both procreative 



PORTRAIT OP JOHN BRIGHT. 



and recuperative power. Among the 
largest organs in his brain are those of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firm- 
ness, tJonscientiousness, and Benevo- 
lence. The social group is also decidedly 
large, exerting a marked influence on his 
character. Of the intellect, all the or- 
gans, or nearly all, are large or full. 
Causality and Comparison, and the per- 
ceptive faculties are prominent; while 
Language, indicated by a large and full 
eye, is well developed. The complexion 



is light ; eyes blue ; hair brown and 
silky; skin fine and ruddy; lips full, but 
not voluptuous ; and the whole face ex- 
pressive of a clear and comprehensive 
mind, good judgment, settled convic- 
tions, and a will to execute. 

Though naturally a jovial, mirthful, 
and almost a rollicking nature, fond of 
fun, and overflowing with youthful feel- 
ing and spint, he has, under the weight 
of cares and responsibilities, acquired a 
more subdued and sedate expression. 
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Constructiveness, Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Imitation are large. Hence he has in* 
ventive, mechanical, and artistic abilities, 
with powers imd capabilities adapting 
him to any industrial interest or pursuit. ' 
He is tasteful, but not fastidious ; imita- 
tive, but no mimic ; mirthful and even 
witty, but not given to malting fun. 
His religion consists in devotion, regard 
for sacred subjects, kindness, sympathy 
for all, integrity, and an active sense of 
justice, with a good degree of faith, 
hope, and trust in Providence. He is 
the opposite of both the cold skeptic 
and the blind bigot, but will worship in- 
telligently and in accordance with the 
true Christian spirit. He is not haughty, 
though confident and self-relying, and is 
firm and decided, with great perseve- 
rance, love of liberty, fixedness of pur- 
pose, and tenacity of will, yet not obsti- 
nate. He is sensitive in matters of honor 
and integrity, though he cares compara- 
tively little for praise or blame, and will 
play the sycophant to no earthly power. 
His accountability is to his Maker rather 
than to men. Cautious, watchful, guard- 
ed ; prudent, but not timid or irresolute, 
he is frank, candid, open, and free from 
concealment. He is a comprehensive 
and compact thinker; logical and ana- 
lytical rather than abstract, and a capital 
critic. He reads character well, and can 
readily judge the motives of men. He 
is more definite, direct, and even blunt 
than bland or persuasive. He diives the 
matter home in a sledge-hammer style, 
impressing all with his sincerity, if he 
does not convince. He will not com- 
promise and dally where principles are 
involved. He has high business capa- 
bilities — would excel in mercantile life, 
in law, in authorship, art, mechanism, 
agriculture, or in statesmanship. 

BIOORAPBT. 

Joffn Bright, the distinguished oonnnoner, and 
eminent for his 'philanthropic views and measures, 
was born in the year IS 11 at Greenbank, near 
Rochdale, iu Lancashire, England. His father, 
Mr. John Bright, a cotton spinner and manufac- 
turer in that place, and being also a man of some 
standing and means in the community, gaye his 
son John a liberal education. 

Subsequently to an extended course of study 
he went into the manufacturing business with his 
brothers, under the firm name of John Bright & 
Brothers, continuing in the same line with his fa- 
ther. He flrst came into public notice as a lec- 
turer on Temperance about 1886. Indulgence in 



ardent spirits was very common at that time 
among the operatives of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, especially in Lancashire, where 
cotton and woolen mills are most numerous. Mr. 
Bright, anxious to improve the moral condition of 
his own workmen and others, vigorously took in 
hand the Temperance reform, and pushed it for- 
ward with considerable success. In 1838. during 
the agitation In reference to the " Com Laws," he 
took a bold stand as an advocate of the free im- 
portation of bread-etufllb. He joined the Anti- 
Oorn Law League, and both as a speaker and 
writer assisted in vindicating the principles upon 
which it was founded. In this League he soon 
became eminent, and was considered one of its 
most efficient members— indeed, second only to 
Mr. Cobden, with whom his name was usually as- 
sociated in all measures for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the English working classes. He assisted 
materially in prganizing the bazaars where food 
was dispensed to the poor in Manchester and 
London ; for the u^ost distress prevailed in 
coufieqnencp of the high price of provisions, inci- 
dent upon the violent agitation of the anti-com- 
law movement In April, 1848, he, as an inde- 
pendent candidate, contested the representation 
of the city of Durham in Parliament. The result 
of the election was unfavorable, but a vacancy 
occurring in the following July, he was elected. 
In Parliament he toA part, with energy and elo- 
quence, in the exciting discus ns on free trade, 
which mainly occupied the attuition of that body 
from 1843 to 1845, and he divides with C. P. Vil- 
liers, Richard Cobden, and Gen. Thompson the 
honor of having converted Sir Robert Peel over 
to the free-trade party, and bringing about the 
memorable repeal of the heavy duties on the im- 
portation of com, to which the royal assent was 
given June 26, 1846. His election contests at 
Durham involved him in heavy expenditures, 
which are said to have been paid by the League, 
through the influence of which in 1847, and again 
in 1852, he was elected to represent the city of 
Manchester. 

Being a member of the Society of Friends, and 
one in good standing, his voice was for peaoe, 
when in 1858 the policy of the government was 
declared to be for war with Rupsia. He strenu- 
ously opposed all warlike meavurAi, and in 1854, 
as a loading member of the Peace Society which 
had been organized, sanctioned th^ sending of 
the deputation which -waited on the Emperor 
Nicholas at St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
dissuading him from the war. In this matter, 
however, Mr. Bright's views diflfered from those of 
many of his Manchester constituents, although, in 
most other re^pecta he was approved by them. 
Ill health compelled him to be absent from Par- 
liament during the early session of 1857, and 
when in March of that year the administration of 
Viscount Palmerston was defeated by the adop- 
tion of a motion offered by Mr. Cobden con- 
demning the war with China, a general election 
was determined upon. His Manchester friends 
made him their candidate again, but his opinion 
on the China question lost him his seat. He was 
badly defeated where in years past he felt sure 
of victory. Subsequently, however, he was re- 
turned for a vacancy In Birmingham, and took 



part in the protracted discussions relative to the 
Chinese imbroglio, which resulted so disastrously 
to China, and in the overthrow of the Palmerston 
cabinet 

The peace views of Mr. Bright, though gen- 
erally adverse to the policy of the government, 
have invariably found warm response in the 
hearts of the common people of England. For 
their benefit he has labored, striving to elevate 
and improve their moral and intellectual condi- 
tion by all available means. 

A warm friend of the United States, during our 
late civil stmggle, in Parliament and before the 
public, he advocated such measures as would 
have tended to encourge the United States Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to suppress rebellion. The 
name of John Bright, like that of Richard Cob- 
den, stirs the heart of the American patriot- In 
him is exemplified that greatness of soul which is 
not biased by selfish considerations, nor regards 
only the growth of a single institution, but is 
earnest in its desire that all men, everywhere, 
should enjoy the bles5>ing8 of civil and religious 
liberty. He has always evinced an ardent in- ■ 
terest in the affairs of t>ur nation, and in the very 
outset of the late war his sympathy and political 
efforts were openly and unmistakably in favor of 
the Union. 

Being a manufacturer of cotton goods, he of 
course, like many others, suffered loss from the 
scarcity of the staple in 1862 and 1833 ; but not- 
withstanding that, his friendship for the United 
States remained unimpaired, and his activity in 
providing for the relief of the thousands of Lan- 
cashire operatives who were thrown ont of em- 
ployment by the suspension of the mills, com- 
mands our highest commendation. He is em- 
phatically the workingman^s advocate in England. 

SNOBBBR7 RBBXTKBD. 

Okob, at a social party, Madam K. 
(A foreign actress of especial note 
For reading well what other people wrote, 
And writing 111 what few can (mly saj 
Tbey eyrr read at ali) said, with a sneer. 
When C. wos praised— a famous art san— 
" What ! a mechanic and a gi ntlcman ! 
Pray, teil mc, pir, are such things common here?*' 
"Why, no," replied the wittiest of men- 
Looking, the while, serenely In her tbice — 
" Perhaps His not a very common case, 
And yet such things do happen now and then, 
Just as in your trade one may chance to be 
An actress and a lady— don't you see 7** 

Sympatht.— A littlo two-year-old girl fell, the 
other day, and striking her head, cried at the top 
of her voice. In the midst of her tears she 
chanced to soo from the window a poor old horse 
with drooping head. Instantly checking her 
sobs, she asked in the kindest tones, ''What'ee 
matter, hossy f Bump 'oo head?" 

A PROMINENT bachelor politician on the Kenne- 
bec remarked to a lady that soapstone was ex- 
cellent to keep the feet warm inl)ed. **Yes," 
said the young lady, who had been an attentive 
listener ; '* but some gentleman have an improve- 
ment on that which you know nothing about." 
The bachelor turned pale, and maintained a wist- 
ful sUenoe. 
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A knowledge of the sirueture nod raootlons of tbe homui body 
sliould guide lU In all our iDTeeUgations of tbe v«rioiu phenomena of 
lir.*.— Oi&anit. 

My people are destroyed fur lack of knowledge.— ifa w Iv. «. 

DRESS AS A CAXTSB OF DISEASE. 

In this age, when dress occupies so much of the 
attentioo of society, the iDfliience of costume on 
tbe bodily condition becomes an important matter 
of inquiry. 

Improper modes of dress, whether excessive or 
inadequate, are fertile sources of disease, and also 
aggravate an abnormal state of the system by 
whatever cause produced. If in our desire to 
keep the body warm we overload it with layers 
of thick, closely-woven fabric, and thus promote 
an undue heat at the surface, the effect is to sup- 
press the action of the excretory glands and pre- 
vent a free perspiration. The vitiated matter 
which is thus retained is reabsorbed by the skin 
and carried back into the system, rendering the 
blood impure and deranging the delicate mech- 
anism of the glandular structure. Air and light 
aro absolutely necessary for the healthy activity 
of the vesicles of the skin, and those articles of 
clothing which prevent the admlfision of these two 
great vital agents are entirely unfic for use. 

As a free circulation of the blood to all parts 
of the human body is requisite to the enjoyment 
of perfect health, so no part of the body should 
be dressed in such a manner as in the least to ob- 
struct or retard its flow. Tight boots, shoes, or 
gloves are therefore detrimental. Cold extrem- 
ities, painful humors, swellings and calosities are 
generally the results of such ligatures. 

Insufficient clothing is much worse than too 
much. TJhe effect of exposure to cold is the im- 
mediate contraction of the skin, which suspends 
the operation of the secretory and excretory or- 
gans, and the matter which should be discharged 
from the system is thrown back into the throat, 
lungs, or bowels, occasioning those forms of dis- 
ease which are commonly called " cold," " head- 
ache," " catarrh," '• diarrhea," etc. 

A change of dress from thick to thin is not 
beneficial unless accompanied by a corresponding 
change in climate or temperature. A fashionable 
lady after wearing a thick high-necked dress all 
day, will sometimes array herself in some light 
low-necked attire for an evening party. Such an 
imprudent change has frequently been followed 
by a sudden death. Head-coverings at the pres- 
ent day are evidently worn by ladies for display, 
and not for comfort; and we are not surprised 
when we hear this or that one complain of " such 
distress in the head" or " neuralgia." A hat, to 
aff.)rd real protection to the head, should be large 
enough to cover tbo greater part of it, and at the 
same time be comfortably warm, but not so heavy 
as to fatigue the wearer after half an hour's use. 

But the most serious feature in the dress of 
American ladies is tight lacing, a practice most 
unnatural and therefore most dangerous to health. 
Does any one doubt the prevalence of this custom, 
let him consult the fashion plates in any popular 
ladies' magazine. How many women, servilely 
obedient to the suggestions of their dressmaker. 




or else grossly ignorant of the first principles of 
health, have squeeied themselves to death, the 
great day of account only will disclose I The 
record must be appalling, and yet the suicidal work 
goes on. The compression of the waist hinders, 
if it does not altogether suspend, the action of the 
diaphragm, and weakens the muscles of respira- 
tion and the power of digestion. The heart, liver, 
lungs, spleen, and stomach being forced into a 
space much too small for tbe proper performance 
of their respective functions are weakened, and if 
the compression is continued, become diseased ; 
consumption ensues, and the mistaken devotee of 
a barbarous fashion sinks swiftly into an early 
grave. 

Oh, ye who sigh for the deformity of a waspish 
shape, consider the faultless contour of that chef- 
d'oeuvre of sculpture, the Venus de Medicis, and 
strive to develop your attenuated bodies into the 
beautiful proportions of the well-grown woman. 

Of course the entire dress should be adapted to 
the climate and season of the year. In climates 
like that of New York city, where there are 
sometimes sudden transitions from heat to cold, 
and from wet to dry, it is hardly safe to dress in 
a slight manner, except it be in midsummer, when 
atmospheric changes are least frequent. The 
most prevailing complaint among people of all 
classes is rheumatism, a disorder which in every 
Instance is the cotiscqueno^of exposure to a sud- 
den chill. No clothing of any kind should be 
worn in a moist state, especially while the person 
i^ inactive ; and care should be taken that the 
feet are properly shod, not with "snugly-fitting" 
boots or shoes of a kid-glove consistency, but en- 
veloped with those that are thick-soled, substan- 
tial, and amply large, so that the blood can cir- 
culate to the very toe tips, and a comfortably 
thick stocking can be worn without any sensation 
of constraint. 

A custom very much in vogue, if not universal 
among ladies is, when, calling on acquaintances 
or attending church service, to sit an hour or two 
in a close room, without laying aside a single 
article of their out-door clothing. This custom is 
a most unheal thful one, especially in cold weather. 
Gentlemen upon going in out of the cold usually 
lay aside their hats and overcoats, but delicate 
females will sit in a stifling atmosphere, perspir- 
ing beneath furs, mulflors, cloaks, and hats for an 
hour and a half ; and when they go out into the 
sharp frosty air, it strikes a chill through their 
heated and semi-humid garments. A sense of 
propriety or a regard for one's health should 
prevail over the false and sickly whims of usage, 
and women should wear such over-garments as 
can b)e easily laid aside whei> going from a cold 
into a warm atmosphere. 

The fashion of '* high-heeled shoes" is one to be 
deprecated, because when the heel is raised above 
the level of the ball of the foot, complete derange- 
ment takes place in the mui?cl&s of locomotion ; 
the natural balance of the body is thus lost, and 
the motion and power of the limbs impaired. 
Besides, the foot is pushed forward into the nar- 
row part of the shoo, rendering the owner liable 
to the excruciating grievance of corns and other 
more serious sympathetic nffections. '* Keep the 
feet warm and tbe head cool" is a homely precept, 
but one which, if judiciously observed, would 
greatly promote health. Of course we should not 
infer from this maxim that the head is t3 bo wan- 
tonly exposed, but that one should refrain from 
unduly exciting the brain and nervous system. 

In the matter of dress, more attention should 
be given to comfort than to style^ and it will be 
usually found that they who dress neatly, and in 
conformity with nature's laws aro the best dressed, 
and certainly the most sensibly. 



TEMPERAMENT FOR THE SOX7TH. 

'- ••• ■■ 

Wb find the following paragraph afloat as from 
an army correspondent. 

" In the army, and among returned soldiers, I 
have noted one fact somewhat at variance with 
the usual theories. It is that light haired men of 
the same type stand campaigns better than black- 
haired men. Look at a new regiment on its way 
to the fleld, and you will find one half of its 
members to be of black hair, dark skin, and bil- 
ious type. See them when they return, and you 
will find that the black-haired element has melted 
away and three fourths of tho regiment are repre- 
sented by brown or flaxen hair.'' 

This is accounted for by the fact that the 
light-haired men are more likely to have an 
active state of the liver and digestive system ; 
their circulation is freer, and with these condi- 
tions they are better adapted to endure the bil- 
ious and malarious influences of the Southern 
climate. Moreover, the food in the army is cal- 
culated to promote, first, constipation, then diar- 
rhea. There is a lack of ^its and vegetables, 
and men of bilious habit sooner break down, not 
because they have less strength and hardihood, 
but because the digestive system and liver, by 
the influence of the circumstances, fail. 

Southern people expected that when tbe 
Northern army got into New Orleans or into 
the vicinity of Charleston, S. C, the yellow fever 
would mow them down by the thousand, and to- 
day express surprise that that did not occur. 

A Northern man, with fair skin, reddish whis- 
kers, and light hair, could go to New Orleans 
and stand it a year or two without being very 
Jiable to the yellow fever even when it prevailed ; 
and when such men contract the disease, three 
out of four of them would get well, while of 
Northern men with dark cpmplexions three out 
of four would be likely to die. 

People are often surprised when we ^11 them 
that they can not safely eat oily food— that 
they should ignore it altogether. They live in a 
family or neighborhood where everybody else 
makes free use of it, apparently without serious 
detriment. 

Men of the bilious type and torpid liver should 
eat much fruit to keep the liver active, and but 
little oily matter, since that tends to produce ^ 
bilious and torpid condition of the liver. 

It may be a question if all men would not be 
better for a general course of living such as a 
man ef dark complexion could endure and thrive 
on ; in other words, if an article of diet is calcu- 
lated to promote ill health in any vigorous and 
well-organized human being, would it not be bet- 
ter for qJI to avoid it ? 

Some men can smoke and chew tobstcco, and 
drink alcoholic liquors, and not suffer half so se- 
verely as the average of other men ; but we do 
not think that this, therefore, gives them a license 
to use these things. If men generally are better 
without them, aS doubtless would be. 

It may be asked. How happens it that the 
negro, who is of extremely dark complexion, can 
stand the malaria of the Southern climate ? The 
only reply necessary to this is, that ho is a naiive 
of a hot climate full of maUria and bilious dis- 
eases, and Jie is organized to endure it More- 
over, the dark complexion of the negro is not of 
tbo samo character which pertains to white men 
of bilious temperaments, for some of the blackest 
negroes have slender frames, and are very active 
and nervous, the coloring matter being quite in- i i 
dependent of the bilious temperament /^ 
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]^AT8 AND HEADS. 

PnorassoR Wilson, ^f the Canadian Inatifeiite, 
Toronto, G. W., has lately made trade subservient 
to science in a i^mewhat new and yerj iaterestiag 
way. Having observed that the hatter in the 
daily experience of his business transactions ne- 
cessarily tests the prevalent form and proportions 
of the human head, especially in its relative 
length, breadth, and horizontal circumference, 
and where two or more distinct types abound in 
his locality he can not fail to become cognizant 
of the fact, he has availed himself of this circum- 
stance to elicit some valuable ethnological statis- 
tics. We copy the more important of them as we 
find them reported in the Toronto Leader: 

SCOTCH AND BNOUSH HEADS. 

One extensive hat manufacturer in Edinburgh 
states that <* the Scottish head is decidedly longer, 
bat not so high as the English. In comparison 
with it the Grorman head appears almost round." 
Bat comparing bis scale of sizes most in demand, 
with others furnished to me from Messrs. Christie, 
the largest hat makers in Eoeland, the results 
indicate the prevalent Scottish size to be 22| 
inches ; four of this being required for every two 
of the next larger and smaller sizes ; whereas, in 
assorting three dozen for the English trade, Messrs. 
Christie furnish four of 2U, nine of 21}, ten of 
22, and eight of 22| in. 

HBADS OF THE CANADIANS. 

Mr. Rogers, of Toronto, in assorting three dozen, 
distributes them in the ratio of five, seven, nine, 
and five to the same predominant sizes, and allows 
four for the head of 28 inches in circumference, 
the remainder being in both cases distributed in 
ones and twos between the largest and smallest 
sizes, ranging from 28} te 20} inches. 

BOSTON HATS AND HEADS. 

The summary of inquiries among tlie principal 
hatters of Boston is as follows : ** Larger hats are 
required for New England than for the Southern 
States. To New Orleaus wo send ilOJ to 22 J ; and 
ito New Hampshire 21 1 to 23 inches.'' One ex- 
tensive New England manufacturer adds : *< New 
England heads are long and high : longer and 
higher than any European heads. BriiLsh heads 
are longer than Continental. German and Italian 
heads are round. Spanish and Italian very small. " 

We copy under another head some remarks 
from the same report on the various types of the 
Canadian head, which will be found worthy of the 
attention of the ethnologist 

UPPER CANADA. 

Upper Canada is settled by colonists from all 
parts of the British Islands. In some districts 
Highland. Irish, Grorman, and -Colored" settle- 
ments perpetuate distinct ethnical peculiarities, 
add preserve to some extent the habits and usa- 
ges, and cveu the languages of their original 
homes. But throughout the more densely settled 
districts and in most of the towns the population 
presents much the same character as that of the 
larger towns of England or Scotland, and the sur- 
names £Drm in most cases the only guide to their 
ethnical classification. 

LOWER OANADA. 

In Lower Canada the great mass of the popula- 
tion is of French origin, but derived from differ- 
ent departments of the parent country ; of which 
Quebec is the center of a migration from Nor- 
mandy, while the district around Montreal was 
chiefly settled by colonbts from Brittany. The 




French language, laws, religion and customs pre- 
vail, preserving muny traits of the mother coun- 
try and its population as they existed remote 
from the capital of the Grande Monarqne, and be- 
fore the first French revolution. The establish- 
ment of the seat of the Provincial government at 
different times in Montreal and Quebec, and the 
facilities of intercourse between the two cities, 
must have helped to mingle the Norman^and Bre- 
ton population in both. Nevertheless, the results 
of my investigations tend to show that a striking 
difference is still recognizable in the predominant 
French head-forms of the two cities. 

HEADS CLASSIFIED. 

My first observations, with special reference to 
the present inquiry, were made at Quebec, in 1^8, 
when, in co-operation with my friend Mr. John 
Langton, I tested the aciion of the conformiteur* 
on heads of various forms, and had an opportu- 
nity of examining and comparing nearly four hun- 
dred head-patterns of the French and English 
population. As each of the patterns had the 
name of the original written upon it, a ready clew 
was thereby furnished for determining their na- 
tionality. Since then, in following out the obser- 
vations thus instituted, I have carefully examined 
and classified eleven hundred and four head- 
shapes ; including those of two of the principal 
hatters in Montreal, and of one in Toronto. In 




OuTLXinM or Hbads. 

testing their various differentia, I have arranged 
them by correspondence in form ; by common 
origin, as indicated by French, English, Welsh, 
Highland, Irish, and foreign names ; and by pre- 
dominant malformations m those markedly un- 
symmetrical. 

LONG HEADS AND ROUND HEADS. 

The first noticeable fact in comparing the head- 
forms of the Quebec population was that they 
were divisible into two very dissimilar types : a 
long ovoid, and a short, nearly cylindrical one. 
This is so obvious as to strike the eye at a glance. 
I accordingly arranged the whole into two groups, 
determined solely by their forms, without refer- 
ence to the names ; and on applying the latter as 
a test, the result showed that they had been very 
nearly classified into French and English. In all, 
out of nearly a hundred head-forms markeifwith 
French names, only nine were not of the short, 
nearly round form; and no single example of 
this short type occurred in one hundred and forty- 
seven head-forms bearing English names. 

rRENCH TYPES. 

A more recent examination of patterns from 
Montreal led to a very different result There, 
where out of the first fifty English head-forms I 
examined, one example of the short, globular 
type occurred ; out of seventy French head-forms 
(classified by names) only eleven presented the 
most prevalent French head-type of Quebec. But 
the French head of the Montreal district, though 
long, is not the same as the English type. It is 
shorter, and wider at the parietal protuberances, 
and with a gpreater comparative frontal breadth, 

* An IngenioQfl Instrument brought into nso in Paris 
about twenty years since, and now employed by many hat- 
ters, on both sides of the Atlantic, for the purpose of de- 
termining the form and proportions of the human head, bo 
Car as reqoired by them. 



than what appears to be the Celtic sub-type of the 
English head, though also including some long 
heads of the latter form. So far, therefore, it 
would seem a legitimate inference from the evi- 
dence, that the brachycephalio and nearly globu- 
lar head of the Quebec district is the Franoo- 
Norman type ; while the longer French head of 
the Montreal district is that of Brittany, ^here 
the Celtic element predominates. 

BNOUSH TYPES. 

But again, amid considerable diversity in mi- 
nute characteristics, the English heads appear to 
be divisible into two classes, of which one, char- 
acterized by great length, and slight excess of 
breadth in the parietal as compared with the fron- 
tal region, appears to be the Anglo-Saxon head t 
the other, also long, but marked by a sudden 
tapering in front of the parietal protuberances, 
and a narrow, prolonged frontal region, is the in- 
sular Celtic type 

RESULTS ARRIVED AX. 

Apart, however, from all theory or inductive 
reasoning, the following facts appear to be indi- 
cated in reference to the Colonists of Lower Can- 
ada : 1st That the French Canadian head-forms 
are, as a rule, shorter and relatively broader than 
the British ; 2d. That the former are divisible into 
two classes, of which the short globular or brachy- 
cephalio head occurs chiefly in the Quebec dis- 
trict, settled from Normandy, while the longer 
type of head predominates in the Montreal dis- 
trict, originally colonized by a population chiefly 
derived from Brittany and the Department of 
Charente Inferieure. The mode of investigation 
thus indicated yields certain definite results, and 
admits of wide application. 

A NEW ENGLAND TTPE. 

Indications of the development of a New En- 
gland type, or variety of the Anglo-Saxon colo- 
nist, have long been noted with interest, and mi- 
nute data relative to the cranial type of the pure 
descendants of the earliest settlers would be of 
great value In their bearing on this subject So 
far, however, the diverse forms, still clearly dis- 
tinguishing the French colonists of the Quebec 
and Montreal districts of Lower Canada, rather 
indicate the permanency of the cranial race-forms, 
and their consequent value as a clew even to mi- 
nute subdivisions of the same nation, though sev- 
ered for centuries from the parent stock. 



YuLQARisMs.— Among the latest vulgar abuses 
of language is that of the French word cofiofYf, 
instead of the English word hoax. We now read 
regularly that the story, say, of General Jackboots 
having surprised a party of contrabands and mas- 
sacred them, is a '* canard. ' ' Hoax would be En- 
glish, and, therefore, is not used. If this sort of 
stuff and nonsense continue, we shall soon be in- 
formed by telegraph, for example, that President 
Johnson mounted his cheval to voir the soldats of 
the lignc, and was received with cries vfery ecla- 
tants. We ought to know, at least, what lan- 
guage we write. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
tfre learn that the rebellion has been crushed out. 
Why out, any more than mf If you put your 
foot on a cockroach, you crush him simply, 
neither out nor in. Crush out is nonsense. ** I 
am free to confess," said the President to the 
Italian envoy, the other day. Common expres- 
sion this. What does it mean f ** Free to con- 
fess?" ** Happened in"— vulgar. *« Reliable" 
— a new word, utterly indefensible. Reli/ is neu- 
ter or impassive, and requires on or upon to com- 
plete it. RdkmabU or rdiuponable would be logi- 
cal ; but we have trustworihy^ veradous^ crodibUf and 
need no such word as rdiable. 
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For M>ul U (unn, and doth Um bttdjr lOAk*.— {^wiMr. 

OUR NEW DICTIONARY 

OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 

I£>1:aI<ITY (»1)-Fr. IdkdiU.—k llrely ImaglnaUon, 
united to a lore of the bt^antiftil, forming, In its higher ex- 
ereisea, one of the chief eonsUtaeiila of oreatire irenios In 
poetry nnd the fine arts ; capacity or disposition to form 
ideals of beauty or perfection. — Weh^Ur. 

Dr. Gall called it (Ideality) the organ of Pctetry, bat 
Sporzbeini saw that poetry is the resalt of various organs, 
and is in fact very different In kind. This organ gives to 
poetry or to prose a certain qaallty of beauty, elegance, or 
perfection. He therefore called it Ideality.— Com&a. 

Location. — Tbe organ of Ideality is situated 
nearly along the temporal ridge of the frontal 
bone (21, fig. 1), between Mirtbfulnesa and Sub- 
limity, and directly above Constructiyenesa. It is 
here that tbe last fibers of the temporal muscle 
are inserted. 



Fzo. 8.— BiiaANOBa. 
Phtsioonomical Sign'.— We know no well es- 
tablished facial sign of Ideality. Its full develop- 
ment, however, gives a peculiar form to the outline 



of the head as seen in the front view— a magnificent 
breadth of the superior anterior part of the side 
head, as shown in the accompanying portrait of 
the poet Beranger (fig. 2). The heads of all true 
poets and artists exhibit this configuration. 

FuNCJTioN.— "This faculty," Mr. Gctmbe says, 
<^ produces the desire for ezquisiteness or per- 
fection, and delighted with what the French call 
^ Le deau idM.^ It gives inspWaXion to the 
poet. The knowing faculties perceive qualities 
as they exist in nature ; but this faculty desttes, 
for its gratification, something more exquisitely 
perfect than the scenes of reality. It desires to 
elevate and endow with a splendid excellence 
every object presented to the mind. It stimu- 
lates the faculties which form ideas to create 
scenes in which every object is invested with the 
perfection which it delights to contemplate. It is 
particularly valuable to man as a progressive 
being. It inspires him with a ceaseless love of 
improvement, and prompts him to form and real- 
ize splendid conceptions. When predominant, it 
gives a manner of feeling and of thinking befitting 
the regions of fancy rather than the abodes of 
men. Hence those only on whom it is largely 
bestowed can possibly be poets ; and hence the 
proverb, * Poeta nascUur, rum Jit. ^ " 

^Dkficibnct.— There are persons who can per- 
ceive nd excellence in poetry, painting, or sculp- 
ture, and who value nothing merely for its 
beauty. Such persons declaim against ornament 
in dress, furniture, architecture, etc., and deem 
the solid and the useful (in its restrioted sense) 
as alone worthy of the attention of rational, im- 
mortal beings. For such persons the varied 
loveliness of hill and dale, of sun and shade, of 
bird and flower is displayed in vain. Words- 
worth speaks of one of this sort when he says — 

A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

Ck>ntrast the portrait of Ellas Hicks, the Qua- 
ker (fig. 4), with that of Beranger, tbe poet. 

Abuse. — *^ Like all other faculties, Ideality 
may be abused. When permitted to take 
the ascendency over the other powers, and 
to seek its own gratification to the neglt'ct 
of the serious duties of life — or when culti- 
vated to so great an excesfl as to produce a 
finical and sickly refinement — ^it becomes a 
s(»urce of great evils. It appears to have 
rt-ached this state of diseased excitement in 
Housseau. 'The impossibility of finding 
actual beings [worthy of himself] threw 
me,' says he, ' into the regions of fancy ; and 
seeing' that no existing object was worthy 
of my delirium, I nourished it in an ideal 
>\orld, which my creative imagination soon 
peopled to my heart's desire.' " 

Combinations. — This faculty joined with 
Approbativeness, Form, Color, and other 
knowing faculties, and making use of Con- 
structiveness, produces all the ornaments of 
dress and architecture, and is the source of 
painting, sculpture, landscape gardening, etc. 
The relish for poetry and the fine arts is generally 
in proportion to the development of this faculty. 
Temperament, however, modifies the effects of 
this as well as all other organs. 



Illust&attvk Examplbs. — ''Those who expe- 
rience a difi&culty," Mr. Combe says, ''in. con- 
ceiving what the faculty is, may compare the> 
character of Blount with that of Baleigh, in 
KenUvDorth : * But what manner of animal art 
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Fio. 8.— NoRiii AmaioAH Ihdiah 

thou thyself, Raleigh,' said Tt^ssilian, * that 
thou boldest us all so lightly?' 'Who, I?' re- 
plied Raleigh. ' An eagle am I, that qever will 
think of dull earth while there is a heaven to soar 
in and a sun to gaze upon.' Or they may com- 
pare the poetry of Swift with that of Milton ; the 
metaphysical writings of Dr. Reid with those of 
Dr. Thomas Brown ; the poetry of Crab be with 
that of Byron ; or Dean Swift's prose with that of 
Dr. Chalmers." 

" In Paris, Dr. Gall molded the head of Le- 
gouve after bis death, and found this organ 
large. He and Dr. Spurzheim opened the head 
of the late Delille, and pointed out to several 
physicians who were present the full develop- 
ment of the convolutions placed under the exter- 
nal prominences at this part ; these convolutions 
projected beyond all the others. Dr Gall pre- 
served a cast of one of the hemispheres of tbe 



Fio. 4. — Buas Hioks. 
brain ; so that this statement may still be veri- 
fied. In a pretty numerous assemblage, Dr. Gall 
was asked what he thought of a little man who ^T^ 

—^3^ 
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Bat ai a oonsiderable distance from bim 7 Ab it 
was rather dark, he said, that, in truth, he could 
not see him very distinctly, but that he neverthe- 
less observed the oi^an of poetry to be greatly 
developed. He was then informed that this was 



Fie. 5.— BiOHTBB. 

the famous poet Fran9ois, generally named Oor- 
donnier, from his having been bred a shoemaker.* 
*If we pass in review,* says Dr. Gall, Hhe por- 
traits and busts of the poets of all ages, we shall 
find this configuration of head common to them 
all ; as in Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, Hera- 
elides, Plantus, Terence, Yirgil, Tibullus, O^d, 
Horace, Juvenal, Boccacio, Ariosto, Aretin, Tasso, 
Milton, Boileau, J. B. Rousseau, Pope, Young, 
Gorsset, Voltaire, Goethe, Klopstock, Wieland,' 
Richter, etc. Dr. Bailly, in a letter, dated 
Rome, 30th May, 1822, addressed to Dr. Brayer, 
says : ' Yon may tell Dr. Gall that I have a mask 
of Tasso, taken from nature, and that although 
part of the organ of poetry be cut off, neverthe- 
less the lateral breadth of the cranium in this di- 
rection is enormous.' " 

Ideality is deficient in all savage, rude, and 
barbarous tribes, and large in nations that have 
made the greatest advances in civilization. Our 
North American Indians have it very small, as 
the accompanying portrait (fig. 3) will show. It 
is also almost always small in criminals of all 
kinds, and especially murderers. 

lOIOCT— The condition of being an idiot, or idiotic 
natural absence, or marlced deflcieocy of sense and intelli- 
gence.— WebsUr. 

I will undertake to convict a man of idiocy if be can not 
see ihe proof that th rectangles of a Uiangle are eqnal to 
two rlgbt angles.— il W, BoberUon, • 

Without the aid of Pureoology, it seems to be 
impossible, satisfactorily, to define either idiocy 
or insanity. Webster's definition applies to one 
class of idiots alone, and Robertson's idiot may 
be merely matbemtftically idiotic. Even the best 
edition of the best of dictionaries needs revision 
by a phrenologist. 

InioTd OLAS-sinED. — There are two distinct 
classes of idiots. In the first, which may be 
called natural idiots, there is a deficiency in the 
size o^ the brain, indicated by the external de- 
velopment of the head ; while in the second, 
idiocy results from disease, and is generally not 

* A cast of the head of this individual is in the Phreno- 
logical Society's collection, Edinburgh. The organ in 
question is large. 



distinguishable by form or sise. In the last case, 
however, anatomy shows that the texture of the 
brain (as well as of the hair, the skin, the muscle, 
and the bone) is unlike that of a person of sound 
mind. Sometimes it appears to have wasted 
away or to have been absorbed. Esquirol men- 
tions a case in which nearly all tbe gray cortical 
substance of both hemispheres of the brain was 
found wanting. In the place of the usual convo- 
lutions were small irregular granulations. 

Natural Idiots. — In natural idiots (figs. 9 and 
10) the brain is sometimes found to be very small, 
even when the external appearance of the head is 
not bad. Dr. Brigham mentions the case of an 
idiot boy whose skull was three fourths of an inch in 
ihieknesSy which is not far from three times that of 
an ordinary skull. Sometimes the anterior and up- 
per parts of the brain are not formed. M. Payen, of 
the Hospital des Enfans in Paris, in 1825, found in 
the head of an idiot only the lower convolutions 
of the brain, Sometimes the deficiency is limited 
to one region of the brain and one department of 
the mind, or even to a single faculty and its or- 
gan. In some idiots, for example, the frontal re- 
gion of the head is low and compressed, and con- 
sequently the intellectual faculties extremely 



Fie. «.— Louis XVIII. 

limited, while the organs of the sentiments and 
the propensities being pretty well developed, con- 
siderable tact and correctness of feeling and 
acting in simple matters may be observed. The 



Fig. 7.— Ghauosb. 

deficiency becomes obvious only when the indi- 
vidual is thrown into situations requiring the ex- 
ercise of intellect. 

Partial Idiocy. — ^In the name way, but a sin- 



gle organ may be defective or deficient, as that 
of Time, Tune, Color, or Calculation. One may 
have love for home, but no affection for the op- 
posite sex; or Benevolence, but no Veneration , 
or Constructiveness, but no Causality — in wliich 



Fio. 8.— Tabbo. 

case he would, perhaps, attempt to make a per^ 
petnal motion. There are, however, very few 
persons, otherwise well organized, but what have 
aU the organs and faculties common to man, in a 
greater or less degree of development. Where a 
faculty is totally wanting, however, be it Time, 
Tune, Order, or Number, the person will be idi- 
otic to that extent, and on that point. When, 
therefore, a person informs you that he can not 
distinguish one tune from another, he simply tells 
you that he is, to this extent, at least, idiotic. 

In total idiocy there is a complete eclipse of all 
the mental faculties. In such a case there is not 
enough mind to enable the person to feed him- 
self. He is even lower than the brutes, who 
have all the animal instincts if not reason, to 
guide them. 

Signs of Idiocy.— In cases of natural idiocy, 
the size and shape of the head generally furnish 
a sure index of its degree and kind, though we 
mudt make allowance for a greater thickness of 
skull than in persons of ordinary mental endow- 
ment. The character of such heads as figs. 9 and 
10 can not be mistaken. Idiocy alone is possible 
with' cerebral conformations like these. 

The most obvious physiognomical traits of the 
natural idiot are a low, retreating forehead, a re- 
ceding chin, and projecting jaws, which configu- 
ration gives an unmistakable look of animalism 
to the face. The nose and mouth generally ap- 
proach each other (like those of the lower ani- 
mals), and the former, though sometimes well 
shaped, is often deformed and always thrown 
into a line approximating more or less closely to 
ihe horizontal (fig. 10). A lack of expression in 
the features, and a wandering, vacant, meaning- 
less stare complete the picture. 

Fig. II represents a case of idiocy ft'om hydro- 
cephalus, or dropsy of the head, in which, it will 
be observed, the cranium is unnaturally ex- 
panded. 

In fig. 12 we have an imbecile whose mental 
status is evident enough from his countenance, 
but who has brain enough, were it of the proper 
texture and in a healthy condition to give him a 
respectable standing in society. Cases like this 
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are characterized by a general weakness of the 
mind involving all the faculties equally. The 
condition is technically called demeniia,* 

IMAGINATION.— The power to reconstruct or re- 

oombine the materialB furnhtbed by experience or direct 

Bpprehensio Jte plastic 

or creative power.— - fr«6- 

8oe Idxautt* 
IMITATION («») — 
Fr. Mimigue, — The act 
of Imitailng.— Webster. 

This fAOuUy produces 
the talent f<>r imitation, 
and enablt>8 Its poesessor 
to ent< r inio tho spirit of 
those whom it represents. 
—Combe, 
Fio. 9.— Natoeal Ibiot. Location.— The or- 
gan of this faculty is situated on the side of the 
" top-head, between Ideality and Benevolence (22, 

fig. 1). 

Physiognomical Sign.— The size of this organ 
effects the outline of the head as seen from the 
front When it is large, and Benevolence is only 
moderate, the anterior part of the top -head is 
nearly level; with Imitation and Benevolence 
both large, we have 
the handsomely car- 
ved outline shown 
in fig. 13 ; and when 
Benevolence is large 
and Imitation small, 
the form is like that 
represented in Og. 
14. 

FuNonoN. — Imita- ^ 
tion enables us to 
copy what we see 

and hear — to be- ^ — " 

come, for the time Fio. io.-Nattoal Idiot. 
being, somebody else rather than our own proper 
self. It is essential to actors, orators, painters, 
sonlptors, designers. If it be not well developed 
in them, their representations will be imperfect. 

Ilujstrauve Examples.— '< It is told of Gar- 
rick,'' Dr. Gall says, ** that he possessed such an 
extraordinary talent 
for mimicry, that, at 
the court of Louis XV., 
having seen for a mo- 
ment the king, the 
I>uke P'Aumont, the 
Duke D'Orleans, 
Messrs. D'Aumont, 
Brissac, and Richelieu, 
Prince Soubise, and 
others, he carried off 
the manner of each of 
them in hin recollection. 
He invited to supper 
some friends who had 
Fio. 11..— Htskooxpbalits. accompanied him to 
court, and said, * I have seen the court only for 
an instant, but I shall show you the correctness 
of my powers of observasion and the extent of my 
memory ;' and placing his friends in two files, he 
retired from the room, and, on his immediately 
returning, his friends exclaimed, ' Ah I here is the 

4* See oar ** Nkw Illostrated Physiognomy*' for farther 
remarks andlUnstrations 





king, Louis XV., to the life !' He imitated in 
succession all the other personages of the court, 
who were instantly recognized He imitated not 
only their walk, gait, and figure, but also the ex- 



Fio. 12.-DximfTL4. 
pression of their countenances. Dr. Gall, there- 
fore, easily understood how greatly the faculty of 
Imitation would assist in the formation of a talent 
for acting ; and he examined the heads of the best 
performers at that time on the stage of Vienna. 
In all of them he found the organ large." 

'< In children, Imitation is more active than in 
adults. Young persons are very apt to copy the 
behavior of those with whom they associate ; and 
hence the necessity of setting a good example 
before them, even ft'om the earliest years." 

In Animals. — This organ is possessed by some 




Fio. 18. Fio. 14 

of the lower animals, such as parrots, monkeys, 
mocking-birds, starlings, etc., which imitate the 
actions and voices of men as well as of other 
animals. 



"Appropeiativenbss." — Gentlemen: I did not 
receive the August number of the Journal. It 
seems that ** Appropriativeness" must be rather 
excessively developed in the heads of some of our 
postmasters I do not know what else could ac- 
count for it. No doubt the temptation is very 
strong, and if anything is worth stealing, I am 
sure it must be the A. P. J. ; for ** who steals 
my purse steals trash," but he who steals the 
PHB.BN0L00I0AL JouBNAX securcs ** Something 
good." 

I hope the thief has read it carefully, and re- 
pented his * * wicked ways. ' ' And if, in addition, 
it should have induced him to subscribe and pay 
for the Journal in future— to read it carefully, 
and to obey its precepts, why, then, the good will 
counterbalance the evil, and I hope you may 
pardon him. a. w. s. 



** What is the reason that your wife and you 
always disagree ?" asked one Irishman of another. 
'* Because we are both of one mind. She wants 
to be master, and so do I." 



Double Chin— Eoonomt. — Mr. Editor: In the 
October number of your Journal, in " Signs of 
Cliaracter," you say that a double chin may be a 
sign of a '* disposition to save." Now I have a 
double chin, not very large, for I am not fat. I 
have wondered what it indicated, for I suppose 
that every peculiarity of feature indicates some 
peculiarity of character. I remember an old 
lady once told me that my double chin was a sign 
that I should be rich. Of course I regarded that 
as a silly superstition. On reading in your pa- 
per the observation to which I have referred, I 
was struck with the idea that it might be cor- 
rect, for I am very economical. It may be of 
some interest and use to you to know about me. 
I am very saving^ 1 never waste anything. I am 
always finding out easy ways to do thingfs — lakoT' 
taving ways. I am saving of my clothes and of 
my time. I contrive often to study and work at 
the same time ; and yet I am not stingy or close. 
I never enjoy any pleasure unless those with -me 
can shai-e it. I give willingly, gladly. I think 
I have not any love of money for itself. I care 
only for the power it gives. I never feel any — 
not the least — reluctance to part with it when I 
need to spend it for myself or for others. And 
this is not because I like to gpratify my own self- 
ish desires better than I like money, for I find 
more satisfaction in denying myself that I may 
give to others than I do in having things myself. 
Indeed, the self-denial would be greater in not 
giving. I do not claim any merit for this — it is 
my nature. I do not speak of it to you boast- 
ingly, but that you may know enough of me to 
Judge about the **sign" in yours, truly, 

MART x. 



Phtsioonomt of Hoos. — Some years ago I 
butchered a lot of hogs, concerning which I made 
these observations : During the summer and fall, 
while feeding and otherwise attending them, pre- 
paratory to slaughter, I observed that a part of 
them were almost always making ferocious at- 
tacks upon some of the others — chasing them, 
biting them, and otherwise ill-treating them to 
such an extent that I feared I should be obliged 
to separate them before any success could be 
had in fattening. Having been often obliged to 
witness thdr unfriendly manifestations toward 
each other, and sometimes to render "substan- 
tial aid" to the weaker in order that they might 
obtain their share of the food and drink given, I 
began to know the malevolent ones at sight. 

When butchered, I observed that thosa hogs 
which had been the particular objects of abuse, 
almost constantly inflicted by the others, were 
marked by deep, strong, and irreducible perpen- 
dicular wrinkles on the forehead. The skin of 
their foreheads seemed to be gathered in tight 
and hard between their eyes, and wrinkled as 
above stated. But the fighting porkers were all 
marked either with wrinkleless foreheads or with 
foreheads wrinkled horizontally. But I must i\ot 
forget to add, that to my mind the abusing hogs 
did not appear to be prompted by any merely 
combative propensity, such as we see exemplified 
among cocks, but to be moved by feelings 
hatred or aversion. J. 
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POBTEAIT OF BUFU8 OHOATB. 



POBTBAIT OF JOHN MABBHALL. 



THE ADVOCATE AND THE JUDGE. 

BUFUS CHOATE AND JOHN MAB8HALL. 

In a previons article the readers of the Joubnal 
had their attention called to the remarkable and 
striking contrast between the faces of Washing- 
ton and Csesar. They lived in ages and countries 
widely remote from each other, and were preced- 
ed and followed by trains of circumstances total- 
ly ditferent. The two faces at the head of this 
article are of men who were nearly cotempora- 
neoa», who were citizens of the same republic 
and members of the same profession, whose 
minds had been subjected to the same mental dis- 
cipline, trained in the same school of logic ; they 
were both renowned in their profession, both 
actors in the same great arena, both of sound, 
deep, and extensive attainment, and both left be- 
hind . them lasting memorials of their greatness 
and their fame. And yet the intellectual con- 
trast between these two great faces is as striking 
and as strongly marked as is the moral contrast 
between the faces of Cassar and Washington. 

And here we may very properly remark upon 
the breadth of the arena furnished by the law as 
compared with the other professions. In the lan- 
guage of the pious Hooker, in that sentence which 
has been pronounced by an eminent critic the 
finest in the Eoglish language : '* Of Law, no less 
can be said, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care, the greatest as not 
exempted from her power ; both angels and men, 
and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different st>rt and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent admuriog her as the mother of 
their peace and joy." 

This may seem to be claiming a great deal for 
the legal profession, whose province is law as 
applied to the administration of justice among 




men ; but no man ever has or ever can arrive at 
permanent and noble eminence in this profession 
without careful study and some just understand- 
ing of the great principles which constitute the 
foundations of universal law and are the basis of 
all jiist human enactments. 

In the xlerical profession we need spiritual 
men, whose one object and business is to bring 
men to Christ, to aid in reconciling the world to 
God ; to bring all moral, all religious, all spirit- 
ual influences and considerations to bear upon 
the hearts and consciences of their hearers. To 
attain eminence in this profession, the minister 
must be a man of one idea, resolved to '' know 
nothing among men but Jesns Christ, and him cru- 
cified.'' His weapons are not '* carnal, but spir- 
itual," and drawn from one armory, the " Word 
of God." 

In medicine, men of scientific knowledge and 
good judges of disease, men of social tact and 
accurate information are needed, and there is 
hardly room for persons of widely dissimilar gifts 
to reach the highest success and distinction. 

But the legal profession reaches all the interests 
of human society, and brings the lawyer in con- 
tact with every class and trade and all the profes- 
sions. By legal enactments the minister is sus- 
tained in the undisturbed exercise of his clerical 
functions, and religious societies are secured in 
the possession of church property. By them the 
physician is protected in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, and the pubUc is assured of the skill and 
capacity of the physician. Every class and trade 
look to the lawyer and the judge for redress and 
protection in their industries and their eigoyments. 

It also finds employment for all classes and 
grades of talent. The dry, patient plodder may 
work quietly and constantly a lifetime in one 
corner of this great vineyard, adjusting the con- 
flicting interests and redressing the private 
wrongs of a small community. The glowing en- 



thusiast, in the breadth of its generalitiee, in the 
depth of the principles which lie at its foundation, 
finds ample food for his entbu^iasiB. He will 
seek those ** fountains of justice whence all civil 
laws are derived but as streams f to him '' the 
science of jurisprudence is the pride of the human 
intellect, which with all its defects, redundancies, 
and errors, is the collected reason of ages, con- 
bining the principles of original justice with the 
infinite variety of human concerns." Such did 
the legal profession seem to Rufus Choate. 

There is also room for the man of calm, truth- 
loving, balanced power, the natural judge, who 
can see the claims of both sides and the merits 
of epposite views, and soberly hold the balance 
of impartial reason, and calmly pronounce the 
irreversible judgment Such a man was John 
Marshall. 

The fact of this diversity of gifts all finding 
scope in the Jaw is very aptly illustrated by the 
two characters whose portraits head this article ; 
the one was a great advocate, the other a great 
judge. 

The difference in their appearance as to appa- 
rent health is the most prominent thing that ar- 
rests the attention. The calmness, soundness, and 
health in Marshall ; the weary, worn, haggard, yet 
elastic and irrepre8?ible look in Choate. Yet 
both had strong constitutions, bo*ih were inces- 
sant workers, and though one did as much workv 
as the other during life, Marshall has left far more 
copious and more enduring records of his power 
than Choate. Both were solid in their legal at^ 
tainments, both were men of strong sense and, 
tough mental fiber. How comes it, then, that one 
has the air of an impassioned Italian poet, and the 
other of an intelligent Virginia farmer } It is tn be 
found in the wide difference of the mental excUa- 
hUiiyi of these great lawyers. The central fires 
in one revealed their power in grand coruscations 
and brilliant flashes of light, in a perpetual and 
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glorioua displaj of intellectaal fireworks, like 
Stromboli from afar, illuminatiDg tbe whole 
heayens aifd gleaming on the tip of every dane- 
ing wave of the Mediterranean. In the other 
there was no shining eloqaence, no flashing repar- 
tee, no brilliant imagery, but interfused with all 
the superincombent mass of his vast legal attain- 
ment was the fine gold of jost thinking and the 
silver veins of perennial truth. 

Where in these two faces is this diircfrence in- 
dicated? 

1st, In the general shape of the head. Mar- 
shall's forehead is square ; Choate's dome-shaped. 
In one, the faculties on each side of median line 
are the most active — Conscientiousness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Caution, Justice. In the other, the fac- 
ulties on the median line, and also those at the 
outer angle of the eyebrow. 

2d, The contrast in the shape and size of the 
nose. Choate's is large and wide at the base, in- 
dicating fullness and volume of mental impulse, 
yet based on solid attainment and fact. Mar- 
shall's is small in comparison with the sixe and 
activity of his brain. This incUcates the subor- 
dination of impelling power to guiding power. 

It may be counted as an infallible sign, that a 
noee which covers a large area of the face in pro- 
portion to itB size and length, or, in other words, 
restB upon a broad base, like a pyramid, indicates 
enthusiasm or teal of some sort. What the qual- 
ity and ol^ects of that zeal may be depends upon 
other characterisdcs of the head and face. With 
a fihely developed top-head, as in Jonathan Ed- 
wards, it will signify a zeal for the honor and 
glory of God, an enthusiasm for excellemee of 
every kind, a passion for doing good, a love of 
humanity, and a desire to make earth like heaven. 
With large animal and selfish propensitiee such a 
nose is swift to do evil — devoted to lust, sensual- 
ity, and crime. When connected with such a 
brain as we see in Choate, with Wit, Language, 
Human Nature, Mirthfulness, Color, and Tune 
all finely developed and mounted upon a temper- 
ament so arterial, bounding, elastic, enthusiastic 
as was his, we may look for just those qualities 
which characterized the great Advocate— a life- 
long, burning, glowing, irrepressible, inextin- 
guishable enthusiasm in oratory. We have never 
had on this continent a man whose love for the 
law, the excitements, the contests, the triumphs 
and the renown of forensic eloquence ^^as so deep 
and constant. From the time when he came to 
the bar in 1823, with a weary and jaded, yet ar- 
dent expression, as of one ftesh from the depths 
of midnight studies, down to his last passionate, 
glowing, eloquent, and exhaustive appeal to a 
Boston audience in the summer of 1859, and a 
few weeks before his death, a long and radiant 
career of thirty-six years, he moved before the 
American public the very embodiment of profes- 
sional enthusiasm. Early and late, in season and 
out of season, in health and in sickness, his devo- 
tion to his profession ran parallel with his life, 
and ceased only with the throbbings of his pas- 
sionate heart. To excel in all the branches of 
his profession, in land law, in criminal law, in 
patent law, in constitutional law— to be grave, 
potent, and solid in his addresses to the court 



— to be brilliant, flashing, fascinating,^ irresistible 
before a jury— to be master of all sorts of rhetoric, 
— ^to speak with all the tongues of eloquence on all 
the subjects that interest the human mind or ever 
come within the purview of courts of justice, 
this was the large measure of his boundless aspi- 
ration. For this he was careless of wealth, care- 
less of political honors, careless of health, indif- 
ferent to all the pleasures of the senses, deaf to 
all the wooings of pleasure ; for this he was will- 
ing to spend and be spent,' for the accomplish- 
ment of this lie wore out his vital powers and 
sank exhausted into a premature grave. 

Turn now to the picture of the great Judge. 
We can not imagine this face ever glowing with 
high enthusiasm or contorted by the passion of 
the orator. On these featured ** deliberation sits 
and public care." Here is perpetual, serene, 
and sunny calm. We see this in the large, well- 
developed side-head, in the full and rather mas- 
sive chin and lower jaw, and in the reg^ar shape 
of the nose, and its smallness when compared 
with the ample development and ftiU volume of 
the brain. 

In one respect these two great men reeembled 
each other — in their lack of personal ambition. 
Both rather yielded to than molded the men and 
the circumstances by which they were surrounded ; 
and though men of great ability, neither of them 
used their talents in advancing their own private 
interests or promoting their own aggrandizenient. 
Neither of them were self-seekers. Although Mai^ 
shall presided with such distingmshed ability 
over the Supreme Court for a long series of years, 
and was by nature and by culture eminently 
fitted to adorn that high sphere, it was only after 
the most urgent solicitations of Washington and 
his strong personal influence that Marshall was 
induced to assume the responsibilities of the judi- 
cial ermine, which *' when it descended upon his 
shoulders touched nothing less pure than itself." 

At several times in the life of Choate political 
honors were conferred upon him. He was in 
both houses of Congress. A foreign ministry 
was within his reach at any time during the last 
fifteen years of his life, and the Attomey-Grene- 
ralship of the United States could have been 
secured by a few strokes of political management 
But honors thus won were for him empty baubles. 
In him we have a happy illustration of the difi^er- 
ence between ambition and aspiration. He would 
spend days and nights of strenuous labor to win a 
case at the bar or to pronounce a splendid lecture, 
but he would not turn the comer of a street in 
•Boston to win the tie-vote of a legislature ; he 
would not cross the street to secure the poliUcal 
friendship of a man whose influence might secure 
him the most glittering prise in politics. For 
him true glory was in being, not in seeming to 
be. Like the great Pinckney, his splendid pre- 
decessor in the leadership of the American bar, 
he rejoiced that in courts of justice there is no 
possibility of winning superior position but by 
superior merit; that pre-eminence there means 
genuine and well earned reputation. 

So also it was with Marshall. He had no nat- 
ural love for public life. If he had felt it right 
to consult his preferences and his own modest 



estimate of himself, he would have remained all 
his life the quiet Virginia farmer that he always 
seemed to be, even when moving on the high 
places of the world. The discussions in a coun- 
try court-house, consultations with old acquaint- 
ances about lines and titles, the presiding at a 
country fair, the worship in the rustic church, to 
turn the ancestral sods with a plow guided by 
his own hands, drawn by oxen of his own raising, 
and finally to sink to the long sleep beneath the 
shadows of the oaks he always loved— <^ to the 
calm and elevated spirit of John Marshall was 
worth all the plaudits of a noisy world ; tfda for 
him was better than to sit at meat with kings or 
live with the rulers of the earth. Nothing but 
an overmastering sense of duty, and that brought 
home to him by the earnest, personal solicita- 
tions of the Father of his Country, could avail to 
draw him away from the life that he loved and 
induce him to assume what appeared to him the 
gravest of all human responsibilities. But this 
very unwiUingniesB to assume responsibDity made 
him the most upright and blameless as well as 
the most laborious of Judges when once in posi- 
tion. To the investigation of every case submit- 
ted to him he brought a vision singularly dear 
and penetiuting, an impartiality incapable of bias, 
a judicial sagacity in determining the precise 
issue upon which a case turns, which is unrivaled 
in the annals of American jurisprudence and un- 
surpassed by Lord Mansfield himself. His elo- 
quence was that of reason and genuine convic- 
tion, and in the course of a long public life, 
though he rendered more than a hundred im- 
movable and immortal decisions, he made but one 
great speech, and that was on a question almost 
purely legal. 

The difference in the results of these contrasted 
lives is as great as in their faces. Both Uves were 
long, brilliant, and laborious ; both, in separate 
departments, reached the summit of professional 
distinction ; and both were content with the 
honors and splendors of the law without aspiring 
to political distinction. At first view it seems, 
particularly to the youthful aspirant, that the 
career of the great Advocate was almost as useful 
as that of the Judge and far more brilliant ; but 
let us look at the subject calmly and compare the 
results. Choate was by far the most copious 
orator and the most magnificent rhetorician since 
William Pinckney that the country has ever pro- 
duced. Day after day, week after week , for more 
than thirty years of crowded and brilliant pro- 
fessional life, he continued to pour out metaphor 
and trope, simile and hyperbole, law, logic, wit, 
splendor, poetry. Every littlb address that he 
made, of not more than fifteen minutes in length, 
flashed and glittered with the gems of rhetoric 
like the jeweled flngers of an Indian queen. But 
where are now those clouds of winged words, those 
floods of blazing rhetoric, and all the scintillations, 
oi that fervid genius f His speeches have been 
collected and published in two octavo volumes, 
which have met with a very moderate demand 
from the public by whom he was so much ad- 
mired in his prime. Though fWl of Bplendid 
words, they can not be said to be rich in the most 
valuable thinking, and twenty years hence the 
reputation of Mr. Choate is likely to depend prin- 
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dpally upon the traditionary accounts of those 
who Baw him in the height of his oratorical fame. 
He wronght no changes in the science of hiw ; he 
argued very few great and memorable questions ; 
the greater part of his speeches were passionate 
harangues to juries^ of which even the line of 
argument has utterly failed to rescue them from 
oblivion ; and yet, while he lived, there was no 
man in America who could dispute his right to 
be ranked at the head of the jury-lawyers of this 
continent. 

Turn we now to the great 'monuments that the 
Judge left behind him. During the thirty-four 
years of his judicial career, nearly all the great 
questions of the American system of government 
passed in review before the court over which ho 
presided, and by uniform consent of all the court, 
the weightier Constitutional questions were turn- 
ed over to the Ehadamanthine judgment of the 
Chief-Justice. However the court might differ 
in their private discussions, recorded dissents 
from the judgments of Marshall are hardly to be 
found. And what volimies of judicial wisdom 
are there in these celebrated decisions. What a 
storehouse for the law student and the statesman 
where they may find the soundest principles ea- 
tablished by the most perfect logic. A careful 
study and frequent reading of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall's decisions Is the best of all discipline for 
the acquisition of the most thorough and invin- 
cible logic He was a genius in the field of purely 
1^^ investigation ; his reasoning is not only 
strong and admirable, hut in many cases it is im- 
possible to conceive of a more perfect line of 
argimient. 

Choate's name will be preserved in the roll of 
fame among the brightest examples of legal at- 
tainment and forensic eloquence. He stands in 
the post like a beautiful edifice, polished, sym- 
metrical, towering toward the sky. Marshall, on 
the other hand, reminds us of the Alleghanies of 
his native State, and his fame and his deeds are 
apart and parcel of American history as these 
mountains are a part of the American continent. 
He laid great blocks of granite, vast, immovable, 
at the foundation of American jurisprudence, 
which shall remain there while our civilization 
endures. 

It is important, in contemplating these con- 
trasted characters, that our readers, and especially 
earnest young men who are looking among cele- 
brated lawyerd for the best models, should make 
a wise selection here. When the g^reat Advocate 
was in the height of bis fame, his advent at a 
county-seat could be traced months after in wild- 
looking and pale-fafced young men, with dishevel- 
ed hair and midnight in their faces, making ges- 
tures like a galvanized manikin, and yoking not 
loss than six adjectives to every noun substantive 
which ihey used. The fame as well as the mag- 
netism of the orator had bc^/itched them. 

Let it be borne in mind, that while not one 
young lawyer in a thousand has, or can ever ac- 
quire, the peculiar talents of Choate, almost 
every person of strong natiurul sense, vigorous un- 
derstanding, and honest purpose can learn to 
think and to reason like John Marshall, and leave 
behind him, to those who shall come after, monu- 
ments more useful and more enduring, though 



less ornate and marvelous, than the bright but 
perishable memorial of the great Advocate. 

It can not be too frequently repeated, that wis- 
dom will always outlive splendor, and logic will 
withstand the shocks of time which batter down 
and sweep away the beautiful but fragile crea- 
tions of rhetoric. The style of the "twelve 
tables," which comprised the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Roman law, is bold and rugged, but 
they have done far more for the world than any 
of the orations of Cicero with all the resplenden- 
cy of their unequaled rhetoric, for "Justice," 
says one, who was at once the deepest thinker and 
the supreme writer of the age in which he lived, 
" Justice is itself the great standing policy of 
civil society, and any eminent departure from it, 
under any circumstances, lies under the suspicion 
of being no policy at all." l. *. l. 



HAND^T^RITISra. 

The more I oompwre the different handwrittngs which 
paM under my observatiou, the more I am conflrmed in 
the idea that ihey are ao many expressions— so many em 
anations from tbe mind of the writer, by which yon caa 
Jadge ot It,— C^tateaubriand, 

Several oorrespoDdents have inquired if we can 
tell a person's character by examiniog bis hand- 
writing—if, in other words, chirography affords 
trustworthy indications of mental qualities. Such 
a question can not be satisfactorily answered by 
a yes or a no ; and, as we deem the subject one of 
general interest we will now give the reader the 
results of our observation, reading, and thinking 
with reference to it. 

Mind precedes, fashions, and directs the physi- 
cal organization. It determines the shape of the 
head, the contours of the body, the expression of 
the countenance, the tones and modulations of tbe 
voice, the manner of walking, the mode of shak- 
ing hands, the gestures — in short, the appearance 
and movements of the individual generally, in- 
cluding the shape of the fingers and their motions 
in forming the characters used in writing. It 
follows that the latter must differ in the hand- 
writing of different persons, and be in some man- 
ner and degree signs of character. This general 
proposition will, we presume, be almost univer- 
sally admitted. We, at least, shall not seek to 
avoid a conclusion so naturally and directly 
reached. Every general rule, however, has its 
exceptions— or, more correctly, there are minor 
laws which modify the action of all general laws, 
in some cases practically nullify log them. These 
minor laws or mocHfyiog conditions must be 
understood and applied. The admission that 
there are indications of character in chirography 
does not involve a claim to be able in all ca^es 
to discover and read them ; and the physiognomist 
who should set up such a claim, in tbe present 
state of our knowledge on this subject, would soon 
find himself involved in inextricable difficulties! 

In order that the reader may get a clear idea of 
the real value of handwriting as an index of char- 
acter, it will be necessary to consider— 

1st. Tbe principal styles of caligraphy in con- 
nection with the mental and bodily characteristics 
on which they depend, and which they, therefore, 
normally indicate ; 

2<i. The accidental conditions which often mod- 



ify or render nugatory the action of the general 
laws involved ; and, 
8d. Various illustrative examples. 

STYLES OP HANDWRrriKO. 

The various si^yles of handwritiug, so far as 
they are affected by the mental organization and 
may be taken as indicative of character, may be 
thus classified : 

1. The Fine and Regular ; 

2. The Irregular and Unsightly ; 

3. The Rounded and Measured ; 

4. The Angular and Pointed ; 
6 The Large and Bold ; 

C. The Small and Cramped or Weak ; 

7. The Formal and Precise ; 

8. The Ornate ; 

9. The Plain and Legible ; and 
10. The Dashing and Illegible. 

1. The Fine ANn Rboular. — Large Constmc- 
tiveness, Form, and Order with a good degree of 
Ideality, and a calm, cool, equable temper are 
favorable to the formation of this style of band- 
writing ; and in a person habitually making use of 
it, we should look for good sense, industry, self- 
control, taste, neatness, and a mild, patient, even 
disposition, with little imagination or originality, 
and moderate executlveness. We shall seek in 
vain for perfect examples of this style among 
really great men. 

2 TnE Irregular and Unsiohtlt. — In this 
style the letters are badly shaped, lack complete- 
ness, and manifest general disorder. The lines 
are usually as irregular as the letters and words, 
being jumbled together, and seldom keeping the 
proper horizontal direction. We infer from it a 
lack of Constructiveness and Order, and a want 
of harmony in the action of the various faculties. 
There must be either abstraction and inattention, 
or indecision and unsteadiness, and perhaps all of 
them. There may be talent and energy^ but we 
should expect much aimless effort and little per- 
severance. 

3. Toe Rounded and Measured. — ^Here, as in 
tbe first class, large Constructiveness and large 
Order are indicated, but with more strength and 
deliberation. The individual to whom this hand 
is natural should possess clearness, coolness, 
steadiness, perseverance, patience, and mechan- 
ical skill. In disposition he is likely to be calm, 
resolute, and equable. 

4. The Angular and Pointed.— The characters 
in this style seem to be formed, as it were, by 
sudden jerks, and possess more force than grace. 
It may be more or less regular and beautiful, de- 
pending for these qualities upon the greater oi 
less development of Constructiveness, Order, and 
Ideality, but it always has definiteness and direct- 
ness. It indicates talent and energy. The writer 
may be rough and uncultivated, but he will be 
found to have great mental vigor and origiuiility, 
and a strong will. He is likely to be impatient 
of restraint, independent, self-reliant, courf4^eoiu» 
and steadfast. You can rely on such a one as a 
friend, but may well beware of him as an enemy. 

6. The Large and Bold.— This style is geuer- 
ally, but not always regular, and legible as well 
as strong. It indicates a mind more manly. bioad« 
and strong than delicate or penetrating ; a spirit 
firm, resolute, and determined, taking hold, witb- 
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out hesitation and without calculation, and form- 
ing many resolutions which are frequently more 
fa^h than wise; an independent, daring, coura- 
geous, bat beneTolent, philanthropic, and generous 
disposition ; free without ostentation in prosper- 
ity, and patient, spirited, and inflexible in ad- 
versity. A person thus characteriied is capable 
of undertaking very difficult, severe, and danger- 
ous enterprises, seldom lacking the necessary 
power and will to execute them, if there be suf- 
ficient talent or genius for their conception. 

6. Thb Small and Cramped.— In this style the 
letters appear to have been commenced with hes- 
itation, as if there were doubts in the writer's 
mind of his ability, through a lack of strength or 
of resolution, to complete them. It seems to in- 
dicate weakness either of body or of mind, if not 
of both. Fearful instincts control a will without 
power to resist and neutralize their depressing in- 
fluence — a spirit without intrinsic power, without 
resolution, and without ability, easily disconcerted 
and discouraged if hindered in the performance 
of anything, and even fearful in doing that which 
it has the power to begin. The disposition is 
reckless, thodgh not bold, lazy, timid, shy, and 
irritable ; seeing everywhere traps, ambushes, and 
nameless dangers. There is large Cautiousness, 
combined with small Hope and little executiveness. 

7. Tab Formal AND Pbecisb. — Here the letters 
are formed and arranged as if by measurement 
It is mechanically methodical. Constructiveness 
and Order are indicated, but there is no exhibi- 
tion of Ideality. We infer that the mind of the 
writer is conventional, narrow, precise to a fault, 
and lacking in taste and imagination as well as 
in warmth and sensibility. The spirit is positive 
and exact, but usually contracted, and the tastes, 
customs, and inclinations few and circumscribed ; 
yet there is a tendency to egotism, and too little 
susceptibility to the finer feelings and social rela- 
tionships. 

8. Thb Ornate. — This is written with excessive 
strokes and superfluous ornaments. This style is 
frequently seen among young writing-masters of 
bad taste, who are given to brilliant and extrav- 
agant flourishes. Such writing, when not profes- 
sional or a mere matter of education or imitation, 
denotes a full development of Constructiveness, 
Form, and Ideality, with less reflective intellect, 
and a light-hearted, buoyant, enterprising, and 
adventurous disposition. The individual to whom 
such a style of writing is natural, will be found 
to possess great activity of body and mind, to be 
impatient of inaction, always occupied, but often 
without results, beginning many things and finish- 
ing few. He will have more energy than persist- 
ence, and more hopefulness than foresight. 

0. Thb Plain and Lgoible. — This style, though 
it may not always present the qualities of good 
writing, is nevertheless traced by' a sure, calm, 
and careful hand, so that he who writes thus, cares 
more for clearness than for embellishment It 
denotes reflective intellect, a flrm will, prudence, 
and a serious, steadfast disposition. We should 
look to the writer of such a hand for well-directed 
and profltable labor in any sphere in which he 
might be placed. Ho would live for usefulness 
rather than for show, and if not brilliant or orig- 
inal, will be likely to benefit the world quite as 



much as many a more aspiring and highly gifted, 
but less industrious and painstaking person. 

10. Thb Dashing and Illegible. — In this kind 
of writing the words seem to be thrown upon the 
paper with so much hastiness that the letters are 
scarcely formed, and indicate an intellect gener- 
ally well developed, sometimes even illuminated 
by genius, but in every case under the control 
of a lively and fertile imagination. The spirit is 
turbulent, carried away py the force of an inspi- 
ration, often too exuberant, while the hand, striv- 
ing to keep pace with the thought, finds itself 
incapable of expressing the ideas and sentiments 
with corresponding rapidity. The character is 
often lively, impatient, ambitious, violent, inca- 
pable of bearing contradiction, and hot in contro- 
versy, and in matters of affection, devotion, char- 
ity, and philanthropy it .exhibits a like fervor 
and enthusiasm.** 

PBAOnOAL SUQOESnONS. 

We claim nothing like absolute correctness on 
every point for the foregoing remarks on the in- 
dications of the various kinds of handwriting. 
We believe that they will be found in the main 
theoretically sound— in other words, that suppos- 
ing a person to trace his letters and words freely, 
untrammclcd by educational bias and uncontrolled 
by a too active organ of Imitation, he will express 
something of his character in them, and tl^t its 
indications are as we have stated them. It does 
not follow that wc (and much less the inexperi- 
enced reader) can tell every man's character by 
inspecting his handwriting. Various iuQidental 
conditions modifying our general rules, some of 
which have already been hinted at, must now be 
taken into consideration. 

I. Education. — Some persons continue to write 
through life substantially the hand they originally 
acquired by imitating the copies set before them 
by their teacher. If such handwriting express 
ony character, it must be that of the teacher 
rather than the pupil. It tells us one thing of 
the latter, however, that is, that he has little 
character of his own to exhibit — at least, little 
originality, independence, or self-reliance. Most 
persons who write much soon lose or greatly 
modify their school-boy caligraphy, though it 
may have a greater or less influence in the forma- 
tion of the individual's distinctive handwriting, 
and must be taken into the account in our esti- 
mate of its value as a sign of character 

As a matter of education as well as of original 
differences of character, each nation has its pecu- 
liar general style of caligraphy, so that an ex- 
perienced observer can tell a person's nationality 
py his style of penmanship, irrespective of any 
difference in their alphabet or language. The 
Englishman's handwriting is different from that 
of the American; and the Frenchman's, the 
German's, the Italian's, the Spaniard's, etc., 
differ widely from both and from each other. 

^PBorsssiONAL Handwriting. — ^In all our cities 
and towns there is a large class of persons, includ- 
ing reporters, book-keepers, clerks, and cop3rists. 



* In the preparation of this seodon we have aratled car* 
selves, so ur as we deem them correct and appropriate, 
of the Interestins remarks of Lepelletier de la Barthe In 
his Traite CompTet de PhijaiognomotUs. They have been 
so greaUy modiflcd, however, that anything more than 
thts general acknowledgment Is impraciioable. 



who write in a style that may be called profca- 
sional, and which, though it does not entirely 
exclude variety and originality, tends to create a 
degree of sameness, and to constantly repress all 
eccentricities. Such writing can be at best only 
partially characteristic of the individual. It is 
rather an index of his business or profession than 
of his personal tnuts. 

Handwriting of Wombn.— rin general, women 
adhere more closely than men to prescribed mod- 
els, and there is great slmiliarity in the style of 
the g^eat mass of feminine writers. The remarks 
we have made in reference to the preceding 
classes will apply with still grea^r force to them. 
Such remarks, of course, are general, and many 
exceptions may be pointed out. Strong traits of 
chahicter, whether in man or woman, will break 
over cunventional rules. 

Imitaiion Labgb. — In some individnals Imita- 
tion is so large and active, that is seems easier for 
them to be '* somebody else" than themselves. 
They assume any character they choose, or any 
one that is presented for them to copy. Their 
handwriting is hardly twice alike. If they ad- 
mire any particular style they at once copy it, but 
soon abandon it for a new fancy, or in imitation 
of that of a letter which they may be answering. 
Of couTHe the chirography ot such persons is of no 
value ia physiognomy beyond its use as a sign of 
dominant Imitation. 

CoiTBi NATIONS OF Stylbs. —Leaving out of view 
the large classes of exceptional cases which we 
have named, we have still subjects enough on 
which to exercise our skill. Here, though we 
shall meo^ with many difficulties, we shall be re- 
warded in the end with, satisfactory results ; but 
we must first learn to distinguish the different 
styles of handwriting and their indications, then 
we must study them in their combinations (for 
we seldom find them pure) and give to each ele- 
ment its due weight in our estimates of character. 
Observation and study will elicit new facts and 
principles, and in time, perhaps, we mayliave a 
science, or at least a system, founded on hand- 
writing, and called Geaphomanct. 

nXOSTBATIVB SXAMFLn. 

From several hundred autographs of noted men 
and women now before us, wo select a few with 
which to illustrate the foregoing remarks. We 
attempt no classification, and leave the reader to 
draw his own inferences. 

Benjamin Franklin expressed in his handwrit- 
ing the vigor, the breadth, the liberality, the in- 
dependence, and the practical tendencies of hia 
mind. His signature shows a combinatioB of the 
qualities of our fifth and ninth classes. It is 
round, bold, plain, and legible. 

Georob Washington's signature is large, bold, 
and round, the strokes being heavier and more 
dashing than those of Franklin. Its main char- 
acteri<«tics are those of the fifth class, but it has 
some of the qualities of the fourth and the tenth. 

Andrew Jackson wrote a strong, bold, angular 
hand, in every stroke of which may be traced his 
indomitable will and directness of purpose. His 
signature is underscored with a heavy straight 
line, drawn by a firm, steady hand. 

Zaohabt Taylor's autograph is similar to that 
of Jackson, but somewhat less free and flowing. 
In striidng contrast with both is tliat of 
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Fkaxk Pisbob, which is elegant, ornate, and 
dashing. 

John Randolph wrote in the angular and point- 
ed style, as did Thomas Jbtfebson and Patriok 

HSNET. 

HsN&T W. LoNOFBLLOw fomishes os with an 
elegant autograph, free, rounded, backward slop- 
ing, and somewhat dashing, but very legible. 

Lord Btbon wrote' an angular, dashing, ir- 
r^ular, illegible hand, indicative at the same 
time of genius and want of mental symmetry and 
self-oontrol. 

Madams Octayia Wai/ton Lb Yebt writes an 
elegant, regular Italian hand, somewhat ornate, 
but very beautiful. 

Abraham Lincoln's signature shows a good ex- 
ample of the plain, legible, open style, with an 
approach to the angular. 

Henrt Ward Bbbchsr signs his name in a free, 
dashing, independent style, in which vigor, bold- 
ness, and originality are manifest. 

HoRACB Grsblet, ss is generally known, writes 
a most irregular and illegible hand. Ck>ntrast it 
with the handsome, round, bold, regular, and 
legible caligraphy of 

William Cullen Bryant. Both are men of 
great talent, but their minds differ as widely as 
their handwriting. 

Edward Evbreit wrote in an elegant, regular, 
measured style. 

Edoar a. Fob's signature is bold, dashing, ir- 
regular, and full of originality. 

Libutenant-QeneralU. S. Grant's handwriting 
is plain and angular ; that of General Sherman^ 
angular and dashing ; and that of Gei^bral Mo- 
Clellan, angular, but small and slightly cramped. 

President Johnson's signature indicates the 
plain and legible style. 

John G. Whutier writes in a bold, dashing, but 
irregular and uneven style. 

Lord Palmebston's autograph shows a combi> 
nation of styles, which makes it difficult to ana- 
lyze, but it certainly ban angularity and irregular- 
ity. It would, perhaps, be dashing, were it not 
a little constrained 

Washington Irving wrote in a small but rather 
heavy, angular, but legible style. 

Abbott Lawrence signed his name in a hand- 
some, round, bold, business-like style. 

Daniel Webster's handwriting was bold, strong, 
and legible ; and Geobqe Bancroit's has similar 
characteristics, but, in his signature at least, is 
more dashing. 

P. B. SmLLABER (Mrs. Partington) writes in a 
facile and legible, but irregular style, the letters 
sloping both ways. 

Pauline Cushman's handwriting is large, bold, 
round, and masculine. 

Frrz Greene Hallbck's autograph is small, 
elegant, and delicate, but pointed. 

Thomas Carlyle's chirography is strong, as 
eccentric, and as nervous as his style, and as dif- 
ficult to describe. 

Thomas Moore's signature is small, round, and 
graceful ; Thackeray's is also small and hand- 
some, but more dashing ; while Topper's is ele- 
gant and measured, if not formal. 

Gborob Francis Train writes as he speaks, in a 
bold, free, '* spretui-cagle" style. 

N. P. Wnxis writes in a small, but rather 
heavy, angular, even, firm style. 





Gborob Cruicrshank's autograph is, perhaps, 
the most singular one before us. It occupies 
almost half a common-sized page, and defies all 
analysis. It seems as full of fun as the man him- 
self. 

These examples mi^t be extended indefinitely, 
but these will serve our purpose. 

Reader, please favor us with a specimen of your 
undisguised handwriting — in the shape of a sub- 
scription to the Journal. 



QUBBN HORTBNSB.o 

TO BS BBT TO MUiia 

HxR fkte is changed— her (koe Is pile— 

The smile is gone she wore ; 
The loveliest flower that gemmed the vale 

Shall cheer the eye no more I 
That voice is mate that, long diTlne, 

Awoke the minstrel tone ; 
Yet still it clings round many a shrine 

And makes her grieCs onr own. 
Twas Dot for ns her raptures came— 

To thrones she tnmed, and high 
The crested warrior shrined her name, 

And answered to her sigh. 
Tot far unseen her memMes bring 

Their passing sweet control, 
Oire grief to eyery breathing string, 

And fervor to the sonl. 
And were they tme that moved with' thee 

In glory's golden hour, 
Who prond, yet meekly bent the knee 

Beneath thy beauty's power T 
As fades fh>m mom the crims<m streak. 

So fades the worldly vow ; 
The roseate light hath left thy cheek- 

•The pearls have left thy broW. 
Her late is changed— her fkce Is pale— 

The smile is gone she wore ; 
The loveliest flower that gemmed the valo 

Shall cheer the eye no more ! 

CbATKAM, 0. W. THOMAS nXTOlf. 



OLD MBN'S CHILDREN. 



A CORRESPONDENT wHtes : <* I observB that a 
good many distinguished men were born when 
their parents had attained considerable age. 
Lord Chatham, Alexander Yon Humboldt, Lord 
Baoon, Mahomet, Louis Napoleon, Andrew Jack- 
son, Stooewall Jackson, Greneral Lee, were all, I 
believe, youngest sons. William Pitt was bom 
when hisfather was fifty-one years old. Henry 
Clay was the fifth of seven children. Benjamin 
Franklin, the fifteenth of seventeen. John C. 
Calhoun, the fourth of five. Do you think there 
is anything in it? or are these merely exceptional 
cases? 

'* I observe, also, that many eminent men are 
tall ; is that frequently the case ? and if so, how 
do you account lor it? 

** Many great men have feeble bodies. Does 
the brain consume the nutriment which should 
go to the body if the brain were not so large 
and active ?" 

These are good facts and sensible questions, 
and it gives us pleasure to discuss them. We 
have scores of questions that ought to be answered 
in the very asking. The list our friend gives of 
eminent men, the offspring of matured parents, 
might be greatly enlarged, but he has given 
enough to illustrate the point. Youthful parents 
more frequently transmit emotional life, bodily 
vigor, and animal feeling. 

* ** I left her pale and sad, by the lake of Constance— I 
left her as if parting ftrom a desert of flowers which I never 
expected to see Sig&in.**— French AtUhor (quoted in th4 
** 14/6 qfNapoUan the Third » by SmucJber, LU).), 



As parents ripen in constitation, become solid 
and strong in body, and well developed in brain, 
and fn\\j matured in culture, their younger 
children are likely to take the benefit of these 
improvements in, the parents. 

We remember a case in Virginia, while lectur- 
ing there some twenty-five years ago. We became 
acquainted with a eouple, the proprietors of a 
hotel where we were stopping, who had a singalar 
family. The father and mother were noble speci- 
mens of humanity —large, handsome, plump, and 
rosy. They had eight or nine children ; the first, 
a boy, was slim and short, stoop-shouldered » with 
a narrow chest ; his cheeks were fallen in, his eye 
lacked luster, and his head was small, and though 
by no means idiotic, he had to be cared for by his 
father. He had learned his father's trade, and 
worked with him, so that he might be helped over 
the rough spots. The second child was an im- 
provement on the first, and so each succeeding 
child was superior to the preceding ; but they did 
not have a child worthy of themselves till the 
sixth or seventh, and the youngest was the beet 
of the lot. Besides, the oldest son looked almost 
as old as the father ; he was wrinkled and rusty, 
and his father fair and ruddy, and they often 
passed for brothers. 

During our stay we ascertained that the father 
was fifteen and the mother thirteen when they 
were married, and thev had no children '' worth 
mentioning," though they had them rapidly till 
they were of mature age themselves. 

Many eminent men are tall ; and we think large- 
ness— tallness being one of the measurements — is 
favorable to greatness. We think any deliberative 
body of men, such for instance as the American 
Congress, the British or French Parliaments, the 
men will be found to be taller than the average. 

In 1 841 , we remember that Mr. Stanley, of North 
Carolina, was regarded as the smallest man in 
Congress — that is, the shortest and slightest built ; 
he certainly looked the shortest on the fioor. Hap- 
pening to be in the East Room of the President's 
House, Mr. Stanley and others came in ; and in 
order to test the matter we stood alongside of 
him, to allow our friend to compare the relative 
height of Mr. Stanley with the writer. He was 
about five feet and eight or nine inches in height, 
which is a little above the medium height. 

It will generally be found that emment men 
have large chests, and those who can do the mc it 
work and last the longest are those who h»v<^ a 
good-sized chest and abdomen. 

Some of our eminent men, besides, may be fa* rr 
tioned as being stout. Benton, Silas W.ip/it, 
Lewis Cass, Daniel Webster, Berrien, thc/ two 
Adamses, Dr. Franklin, and Dixon H. Lewir wero 
all eminently working men, tough, strcng, and 
earnest. 

Mr. Calhoun was slim ; he occasionall.^ made a 
speech, but did not keep the crank tuniiog like 
Benton and the rest of them. Jackson was slim ; 
be was impulsive, not continuous in labor. 

While we recognize the majority of eminent 
men as being above the usual tallnees. v/e think 
it vrill be found that they are more likely to be 
large than merely tall. Small men who are well 
proportioned, wiry, and wide-awake, like Fremont, 
Dr. Kane, and many others, accomplish a great 
deal through the mental clearness and actirity 
of their natures. But if we had a wide swath to 
be mowed, give us the broad-shouldered, round- 
chested, brawny Benton. If we had a mental 
battle to wage, give us snch a man to hammer at 
the foe rather than the light, small man to pierce 
with sharp sayings and scathe with occasional 
scintillations of wit or genius. 

We do not approve of very early marriages, 
nor would we do anything to prevent the fullest 
bodily growth of every human being. 
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THB TWO PATHS.* 

Ths following contrastB, illnstra- 
tive of the effects of a right or a 
wrong oonise of life npon an individ- 
ual, are Bubmitted to our readers. 
They tell their own story. In the 
one case we see a child, as it were, 
develop into true manhood ; in the 
other, into the miserable inebriate 
or the raving maniac. 

Two boys (figs. 1 and 2) start out 
in life with fair advantages and buoy- 
ant hopes. With them, it remains 
to choose in what direction they 
shall steer their barka Fig. 8 rep- 
resents the first as having chosen the 
way of righteousness — the upward 
path. He lives temperately, forms 
worthy associations, attends the 
Sunday-school, strives to improve 
his mind with useful knowledge, 
and is regarded in the community 
as a young man of excellent charac- 
ter and promise. 

In fig. 4, on the contrary, the 
boy is represented as having un- 
wisely chosen the downward course, 
thinking he will enjoy himself and 
not submit to what he considers the 
strait jacket of moral discipline. 
He becomes coarse and rough in 
feature and slovenly in dress ; he 
smokes and chews, drinks, gambles, 
attends the race-oours^, spends his 
nights at the play-house or the tav- 
ern, disregards^ all parental authority 
and admonition, and develops into 
the full-grown rowdy, and as such 
he sets at naught all domestic ties 
and obligations, leaving his wife 
and children to beg, starve, or eke 
out a wretched subsistence by the 
most exhausting and inadequately^ 
compensated toil. Fig. 5 represents 
the playfellow of his childhood 
pursuing the straight course, in the 
full maturity of his fEunilties and 
powers, and is constantly rising in 
the scale of honorable manhood. 
His- habits are regulated by his judg- 
ment, and his body and brain are in 
full vigor and in a high state of de- 
velopment. His features are come- 
ly, fresh, and open. Integrity is 
stamped upon his head and face. He 
is a loving, cherishing husband, a 
kind father, an obliging neighbor, a 
faithful friend, and an esteemed 
citizen, eligible to any office of trust 
and honor, and capable of filling 
any post in civil life with dignity 
and credit. With increasing years 
(fig. 7) honors thicken upon him. 
Beautiful in age, surrounded with 

♦ Prom "Physiognomy, or Signs of 
Character," Part III. Price for the work 
complete, $L Address Fowler and WeUs, 
889 Broadway, New York. 




appreciative friends, revered by the young, respected and loved by aU, he 
at length, like a shock of com fully ripe, calmly yields up his spirit to be 




Fio. 1. 



Fio. «. 



garnered in among the immortal blesfied. The other, persisting in the 
course as we last saw him in fig. G, growing more and more negligent of 



Fio. 8. 



Fxa. 4. 



the laws of propriety and order, develops at length into the character 
exhibited in fig. 8, and his career terminates in a frenzied self-murder, or 



Fig. & 



Fio. 6. 



in a drunken fracas, or in an asylum or prison. Hooted at and derided, 
an incubus upon society, a terror to the weak and delicate, his death 



Fio. 7. Fio. a 

affords gpratification, for *' 'tis a nuisance abated" — a *' good riddance." 
Toung man, which of these paths are you treading now ? Are you ad- 



vancing in that which constitutes the 
true man ? or are you retrograding , 
and descending below even the level 
of the brute ? Tour course is either 
upward or downward. There is no 
middle by-way, and you will become 
what your habits and conduct make 
you. Be warned in time ; consider 
these views ; take counsel of the 
good and true ; follow your own in- 
terior convictions of duty and pro- 
priety and your career_ can not but 
be honorable. Your features, which 
are now comely and well formed, 
may, by boldly pursuing the way of 
righteousness, become more and 
more beautiful as you ripen into the 
glories of Christian manhood, and 
others, beholding your inflexible in- 
tegrity and attractive g^race, will say, 
in the words of Pope — ^behold, 

"An honest man's the noblest work of 
God." 



HOPE. 

Hope, heayenly Hope is all serene, ^ 

Her light springs from the Great Unseen, 
We see her radiant beams afiir, 
She is the wand*rer*s gaiding star. 

She cheers the heart, rellcTes oar pain. 
No lines of care her fair flront stain^ 
But blithe and free ; drops from her winga 
A balm to solace all llfe*s stings. 

There's music in her dimpled smile 
Which will (he tongue of grief begniie. 
Light up with Joy e^en hearts opprest, 
And lull the wearied soul to rest. 

The dew of youth, the rose of health. 
Do sparkle more than sordid wealth, 
And they are his without durees. 
Whose lifb is fanned by cheerfulness. 

Cheer up, sad heart ! Away, dull care I 
Let's live to God, His blessings share ; 
Life hatb for man, of Joy, his fill, 
Joy we can haye, say bat we wilL b. s. ik 



HoLDiNa Back the Shouluebs. — 
For a great number of years, it has 
been the custom in France to give to 
young females of the earliest age the 
habit of holding back the shoulders, 
and thus expanding the chest. From 
the observation of anatomists, lately 
made, it appears that the clavicle, 
or collar bone, is actually longer in 
females of the French nation than 
those of the English. As the two 
nations are of the Caucasian race, 
as there is no other remarkable dif- 
ference in their bones, and this is pe- 
culiar to the sex, it may be attributed 
to the habit above mentioned, which, 
by the extension of the arms, has 
gradually produced a national elonga- 
tion of this bone. Thus we see that 
habit may be employed to alter and 
improve the solid bones. The French 
have succeeded in the development 
of a part that adds to health and 
beauty. 
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BIGNIFICANCB OF SHAKING HANDS. 

Thsrb is a irignifioftnce in the different modes of shaking hands which 
indicates, so far as a single act can do, the character of the person. The 
reader who has ohserved may recall the oeculiarities of different persons 
with whom he lias shaken liands, and thus note how characteristic was 
this simple act. 

How much do we learn of a man or a woman by the shake of the hand f 
Who would expect to get a handsome donation — or a donation at all — 
from one who puts out two fingers to be shaken, and keeps the others 
bent, as upon an ** itching palm?" (Fig 6.) The hand coldly held out 
to be shaken, and drawn away again as »oon as it decently may be, indi- 
cates a cold, if not a selfish and heartless character ; while the hand which 
seeks yours and unwillingly relinquisheft lis warm, hearty clasj). belongs to a 
person with a genial disposition and a ready sympathy with his fellow-men. 
In a momentary squeeze of the hand buw much of the heart often oosses 
through the fingers ! Who, that ever experienced it, has ever forgotten 
the feeling conveyed by the eloquent pressure of the hand of a dying 
friend, when the tongue has ceased to spe^ik 1 

A right hearty grasp of the hand (fig. 1) indicates warmth, ardor, ex- 
ecutiveness, and strength of character ; while a 
soft, lax touch, without the grasp (fig 2), indi- 
cates the opposite characteristics. In the grasp 
of persons with large-hearted; generous minds, 
^* * there is a kind of '* whole-soul expression, most 

refreriiing and acceptable to kindred spints. 

% But when Miss Weakness presents you with a few cold, clammy, lifeless 
fingers (fig. 4) for you to shake, you will naturally . 
think of a hospital, an infirmary, or the tomb. 
There are foolish persons who think it pretty tO" 
have soft, wet, cold hands, when the fnot is, it is 
only an evidence that they are sick ; or that, inas- 
much as the circulation of the blood ii> partial and feeble, they are not 
well ; and unless they bring about a change, and induce warm hands and 
wan« feet, by the necessary bodily exercises, they are on the road to the 
grave ; cold hands, oold feet, and a hot head are indications of anything 
but health. 

Action is life ; inaction is death. Life, in the human body, is warm. 
Death is cold. Vigorous bodily action causes the blood to circulate 
throughout evpry part of the body. The want 
of action caubte it, so to speak, to stand still. 
The blood goer most freely to those parts of the 
' body or brain most exercised. If we swing the 
sledge-hammer, like the blacksmith, or climb 
l^ig*8* the ropes, like the sailor, we get large and 

strong arms and hands. If we row a boat or 
swing a scythe, it is the same. But if we use the 
brain chiefly to the exclusion of the mubcles, we 
may have more active minds but weaker bodies. 
Tte better condition in which the entire being- 
body and brain— is symmetrically developed, re- ^' *• 
quires the harmonious exercise of all the parts, in which case there will 
be a happy equilibrium, with no excess, no deficiency— no hot headache, 
no cold feet. Headache is usually causc'i by a foul stomach, or a pressure 
of blood on the brain ; oold feet by a limited circulation of blood in those 
extremities. 
There is an old adage which says : " Keep the feet warm and the head 
cool," which was, no doubt, intended to coun- 
teract a tendency the other way. Certain it 
is that those who suffer with hot heads usually 
have cold feet and hands. 
Pig. B^ Time was, in the old country, when aristocracy 
deigned to extend a single finger, or at most, two, to be shaken by humble 
democracy. Even now we hear of instances in which ''my noble lady" 
repeats the offense when saluted by a more hum- 
ble individnal. This is an indignity which no j 
true man or woman will either offer or rwieive. 
Refinement and true gentility give thb whole 
hand (fig. 6), and respond cordially, if -it all. Fig. 6. 
This is equivalent to saying, *'You are welcome;" or, when parting, 
*« Adieu ! God be with you." 








There is a habit, among a rude class, growing out^of an over-ardent 
temperament on the part of those who are more strong and vigorous than 
delicate or refined, who give your hand a crushing grasp, which is often 
most painful. In these cases there may be great kindness and *' strong" 
affection, but it is as crude as it is hearty. 

Another g^ves you a cold, flabby hand, with no energy or warmth in it, 
and you feel chilled or repelled by the negative influence imparted, and 
yon are expected to shake the inanimate appendage of a spuritless body. 

Is the grasp warm, ardent, and vigorous ? so is the disposition. Is it 
cool, formal, and without emotion ? so is the character. Is it magnetic, 
electrical, and animating? the disposition is the same. As we shake 
hands, so we feel, and so we are. Much of our true character is revealed 
in shaking hands. 

WET no WB SHAKE HANDS f 

But why do we shake hands at all ? It is a very old-fashioned way of 
indicating friendship. We read in the Book of books that Jehu said to 
Jehonadab : " Is thine heart right as my heart is with thy heaH? If it 
be, give me thine hand." And it is not merely an old-fashioned custom. 
It is a natural one as well * It is the contact of sensitive and magnetic 
surfaces through which there is, in something more than merely a figura- 
tive sense, an interchange of feeling. The same principle is illustrated in 
another of our modes of greeting. When we wibh to reciprocate the 
warmer feeliogs, we are not content with the contact of the hands — ^we 
bring the lips into service. A shake of the hands suffices for friendship, 
among undemonstrative Anglo-Saxons at least, but a kiss is a token of a 
more tender affection. — " Ihmi Phynognomy.** 



A PLEA FOR REUNION. SOONER OR LATER. 



TO D. B., or AirOirBTA, GA. 

LiAVB In its grave the baried past; 

Let by-gones by-gooes be ; 
I, o'er th^m all, dear friend of mine, 

Stretch forth a hand to thoe— 
A hand as warm as e*er of yore 

(The heart beats in Its clasp) ; 
I know thon wilt not tpum the pledge. 

But meet its friendly grasp. 

And, here though msd fanatics rare, 

And there hot-headed knayes 
Would still the hateful strife prolong. 

Above our sacred graves, 
The millions of the Northland now 

Beach oat their hand« with me, 
And greet their brothers of the South* 

As I, my friend, greet thee. 

On many a late etisangulned field 

Lie, peacefhl, side by side, 
The Northern and the Soathem bom, 

Wbere swept war^s lurid Ude; 
Let us, as peaoefU, till the soil 

Enriched at such a oost, 
Nor break their rest by fighting o*er 

Their battles won or lost 

Yes, let us Join with hearty wiU 

To dig those bastions down 
Whereon, in days now haply past, 

Great guns were wont to frown. 
Our only ** earthworks'' now should be 

The coru-rows on the plain. 
And vineyard trenches on the hills— 

Our "*• lines'* the waving grain. 

God bless the sunny Southern land I 

And thee, good frirnd, and thine! 
Give me thy han<l with hearty grasp, 

As I here ofller mine ; 
And, whether near or far apart, 

Bright be the links between ; 
Nor smoke of ^atUe evermore, 

Or " pickets" intervene. 

d. b. jaoqum. 
Bbookltn, N. T. 



BT HABBIBT B. PBBSOOTT. 

SooifBB or later the storms shall beat 
Over my slumber fh>m head to feet; 
Sooner or later the winds shall rave 
In the long gret* n grass above my grave. 

I shall not heed them where I He, 
Nothing their sound shall signify. 
Nothing the headstone's fret of rain. 
Nothing to me the dark day's paixL 

Sooner or later the sun shall shine 
Tenderly on that mound of mine ; 
Sooner or later, in summer air, 
Clover and violet blossom there. 

I shall not feel, in that deep-laid rest, 
The sheeted light fall over my breast. 
Nor ever note in those hidden hours 
The fragrance of the tossing flowers. 

Sooner or later the stsinless snows 
Shall add their hush to my mute repose ; 
Sooner or later sball slant and shift, 
And heap my bed with their daxallAg dria 

Chill though that fhnen pall shall seem. 
Its touch no colder can make the dream 
That recks not the sweet and sacred dread 
Shrouding the city of the dead. 

Sooner or later the bee shall come 
And fill the noon with his golden hum; 
Sooner or later on half-paused wing 
The blue-bird's warble about me ring— 

Bing and chirrup and whisUe with glee— 
Nothing his music means to me ; 
None of these beauUAil things shall know 
How soundly tbeir lover sleeps below. 

Sooner or later, for out in the night. 
The sturs shall over me wing their fiight ; 
Sooner or later my darkling dews 
Catch the white spark in tbetr silent ook& 

Never a ray shall part the gloom 
Thst wraps me round in ibe kindly tomb ; 
Peace shall be perfect for lip and brow. 
Sooner or later— oh, why not now ? 
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TiM tool, the iQMbar of d«pp tmn, at bich hopM InBnlle, 
0( glortoua droftHMf mjrtUriou tears, of alMploM huur tight j 

hortly, bat ■«>l«mn It aroM, 

Uiiroldlnjc what nn mora lalffht close.— JTr*. Bnuau. 

DR. DODDRIDQE'S DREAM. 

Dr. DoDDRtDOB was on terms of very iDtimate 
friendship with Dr. Samuel Clarke, and in reli- 
gions conversation they spent many happy hours 
together. Among other matters, a very favorite 
topic was the intermediate state of the soul, and 
the probability that at the instant of dissolution 
it was introduced into the presence of all the 
heavenly hosts, and the splendors around the 
throne of Grod. One evening, after a conversa- 
tion of thi^nature, Dr. Doddridge retired to rest, 
and " in the visions of the night" his ideas were 
shaped into the following beautiful form. 

He dreamed that he was at the house of a friend, 
when he was taken suddenly and dangerously ill. 
By degrees he seemed to grow worse, and at last 
to expire. In an instant he was sensible that he 
had exchanged the prison-house and sufferings of 
mortality for a state of liberty and happiness. 
Embodied in a slender, aerial form, he seemed to 
float in a region of pure light. Beneath him lay 
the earth, but not a glittering city or a village, 
the forest or the sea were vbible. There was 
naught to b» seen below save the melancholy 
group of his friends, weeping around his lifeless 
remains. Himself thrilled with delight, he was 
surprised at their tears, and attempted to inff rm 
them of his happy change, but by some mysteri- 
ous power, utterance was denied ; and as he anx- 
iously leaned over the mourning circle, gazing 
fondly upon them and struggling to speak, he rose 
rilently upon the air, their forms became more and 
more indistinct, and gradually melted away from 
his sight Reposing upon golden clouds, he found 
himself swiftly mounting the skies, with a venera- 
ble figure at his side, guiding his mysterious move- 
ments, and in whose countenance he discovered 
the lineaments of youth and age blended together, 
with an intimaie harmony and majestic sweetness. 

They traveled together through a vast region 
of empty space, until, at length, the battlements 
of a glorious edifice shone in the distance, and as 
its form rose brilliant and distinct among the far- 
off shadows that flitted athwart their path, the 
guide informed him that the palace he beheld was, 
for the present, to be his mansion of rest Gazing 
upon its splendor, he replied that while on earth 
he had often heard that eye bad not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor could the heart of man conceive, the 
things which Grod hath prepared for those who 
love him; but notwithstanding, the building to 
which they were rapidly approaching was supe- 
rior to anything he had before beheld, yet its 
grandeur had not exceeded the conceptions he 
had formed. The guide made no reply — ^they 
were already at the door, and entered. The guide 
introduced him into a spacious apartment, at the 
extremity of which stood a table, covered with a 
f*now-white cloth, a golden cup, and a cluster of 
grapes, and then said that he must leave him, but 
that he must remain, for in a short time he would 
receive a visit from the lord of the mansion, and 
during the interval before his arrival, the 




apartment would furnish him sufficient entertain- 
ment and instruction. The guide vanished, and 
he was left alone. He began to examine the dec- 
orations of the room, and observed that the walls 
were adorned with a number of pictures. Upon 
nearer inspection he perceived, to Ills astonish- 
ment, that they formed a complete biography of 
his own life. Here he saw depicted, that angels, 
though unseen, bad ever been his familiar attend- 
ants ; and sent by God they had sometimes pre- 
served him from immioent peril. He beheld him- 
self first represented as an infant just expiring, 
when his life was prolonged by an angel gently 
breathing into his nostrils. Most of the occur- 
rences delineated were perfectly familiar to his 
recollection, and unfolded many things which he 
had never before understood, and which had per- 
plexed him with many doubts and much uneasi- 
ness. Among others he was particularly im- 
pressed with a picture in which he was repre- 
sented as falling from his horse, when death would 
have been inevitable had not an angel received 
him in his arms and broken the force of his de- 
scent. These merciful interpositions of God filled 
him with joy and gratitude, and his heart over- 
flowed with love as he surveyed in them all an 
exhibition of goodness and mercy far beyond all 
that he had imagined. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested by a knock 
at the door. The lord of the mansion had ar- 
rived—the door opened and he entered. So pow- 
erful and overwhelming, and withal of such lin- 
gular beauty was his appearance, that he sank 
down at his feet, completely overcome by his ma- 
jestic presence. His lord gently raised him from 
the ground, and taking hb hand led him forward 
to the table. He pressed with his fingers the juice 
of the grapes into the golden cup, and after hav^ 
ing himself drank, he presented it to him, saying, 
** This is the new wine in my Father 'kingdom." 
No sooner had he partaken than all uneasy sensa- 
tions vanished, perfect love had now cast out fear, 
and he conversed with the Saviour as an intimate 
friend. Like the silver rippling of a summer sea 
he heard fall from his lips the grateful approba- 
tion t ** Thy labors are finished, thy work is ap- 
proved; rich and glorious is the reward." Thrilled 
with an unspeakable bliss, that pervaded the very 
depths of his soul, he suddenly saw glories upon 
glories bursting upon his view. The Doctor 
awoke. Tears of rapture from this joyful intei^ 
view were rolling down his cheeks. Long did 
the lively impression of this charming dream re- 
main upon his mind, and never could he speak of 
it without emotions of joy, and with tender and 
grateful remembrance. 



What is Astrakan?— Many woman are weering 
astrakan without thinking what it is. Astrakan, 
as its name indicates, is an Asiatic invention. 
They couple a black ewe with a black ram. Be- 
fore the dam has given birth to the young, she is 
killed and the lambs are taken from her womb. 
Their wool is jet black and of an extreme fine* 
ness. It costs very dear; there are Persians 
whose astrakan bonnets are worth 600 firancs 
($100) apiece. This statement is worthy of 
notice by ladies who have false astrakan — astra- 
kan the wool of which is long and dyed. 



INFLUBNCB OF MIND OVI!R BODT. 

An ex-army surgeon sends us some items 
gleaned from his experience, in Illustration of 
the infiuence of the mind upon the body for life 
or death. 

A soldier, during the retreat which fol^wed 
the second battle at Bull Run, lost both fet$t from 
a shell. As it was dark when he fell, the pour 
fellow was overlooked, but, with admirable for- 
titude and presence of mind, he immediately set 
about binding up the bleeding stumps, uBing his 
shirt for bandages and his tent-cord for ligatures, 
and succeeded in staunching the hemorrhage 
until he was properly oared for by a surgeon 
three days afterward. 

Such was his buoyancy and hopefulness that 
he recovered rapidly, and in less than a jear was 
** on his legs again," though footless. Another 
soldier, at the battle of Antietam, received a slight 
wound in an arm, and although surgical aid was 
speedily administered, ^t he lost all hope and 
self-sustaining power, and sank so rapidly as to 
die within a week. 

A lieutenant of the Pennsylvania Reserves, in 
the battle of the Wilderness, sustained a flesh- 
wound in the arm, but nesleoting to wash it oc- 
casionally to keep down the inflammation before 
he reached the hospital, mortification had set in, 
which caused his death in a few days. 

In the first instance we have a striking illus- 
tration of the preponderating infiuence of those 
organs which impart strength, endurance, execu- 
tlveness, fondness for existence, apd hopefulness. 
These were sufficient to buoy him up and enable 
him to triumph over a terrible wound. 

In the two other cases submitted, the phreno- 
logical organs at the base of the brain were evi- 
dently small, and the body lacking the stimulus 
which a large basilar development affords, sank 
under wounds comparatively trifling. 



TtSTTsa Us.— A correspondent writes : For- 
merly I did not believe much in Phrenology, but 
when I was In New York a year ago I went to 
your rooms just to gratify a curiosity ; I had to 
hear what you would say ; I got a written char^ 
acter and a large chart, and in comparing them 
and marking the combinations, I was much struck 
with the correctness of your dbservationy or sci- 
ence, or good guessing^ especially in a great many 
little things, traits, and tastes which I had con- 
sidered were generally unnoticed. To test yo« 
still further, I persuaded my brother to go and 
see you. I made him a present of one of youi 
large charts. I wished him to enter on the study 
of medicine, and thought I would hear what yov 
would say (of course lie had no faith in it) ; wellj 
you toTd him he would make a good surgeon I 
that he was eminently fitted for it, and could hti 
come a good physician, also, if he would. Wellj 
he entered on his studies, and has succeeded be* 
yond all his peers— beyond our most sanguini 
expectations. Although he has studied but i 
year, the professors of the college have assured 
him he was as flt to graduate as nine tenths <^ 
those who got diplomas after four years' study 
This spring I got my husband to send you his pie 
ture and get a written character on that, and ] 
must say the one you sent was astonishingly cor 
rect — a good, sound business man, thorough an{ 
persevering, with great go-ahead and firmnesff, 
and strong social feelings — and this, too, onl] 
from his picture. mrs. m. b. w. I 
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SIR MATTHBW HALE. 

INTERBSTme SEMIKISCSNGE. 

A OBNTLB3UN of Considerable fortane in En- 
gland had two sons, one of whom caoBed him 
mach anxiety from Mb dissipated character and 
conduct The elder brother at length asked per- 
milsion of his fath<v to visit some foreign clime, 
which was readily granted. 

It was not long after he left home before the ship 
he sailed in was captured by an Aigerine corsiur, 
and was taken prisoirer and conveyed to Algiers, 
where he remained a number of years without an 
opportunity of sending to or hearing from home. 
At length he effected his escape, and returned to 
his native land very destitute ; when he arrived at 
the place where he was bom, he was shocked to 
hear that his father had been dead several years, 
and his younger brother was in full possession of 
his estates. On this information he proceeded im- 
mediately to his brother's house, where on his ar- 
rival he stated who he was, and recounted his 
misfortunes. 

He was at first received with evident tokens of 
surprise ; but what was his astonishment, after his 
brother had recovered himself, to find that he (the 
younger brotlier) was determined to treat him as 
^ an impostor, and ordered him to quit his house, 
for he had a number of witnesses to prove the 
death of his elder brother abroad. 

Being thus received, he returned to the village, 
but met with no better success, as those who 
would be likely to give him assistance were either 
dead or had gone away. In this predicament he 
succeeded in finding an attorney, to whom he re- 
lated the circumstances exactly as they stood, and 
requested bis advice. 

The attorney, seeing the desperate state in 
which the affair stood, observed that as his brother 
was in possession, he would be likely to have re- 
course to very unjust means, by suborning wit- 
nesses, etc. ; but that he would undertake to ad- 
vocate the cause on condition that if he proved 
successful he should receive a thousand pounds 
(S5,000) ; " if the contrary," said the attorney, '' as 
you have nothing to give, I shall demand noth- 
ing." To this proposal the eldest brother agreed. 
It should be remarked, that at this time bribery 
and corruption were at such a pitch that it was no 
uncommon thing for judge, jury, and the whole 
court to be perverted ; and the lawyer naturally 
concluded, this being the case, that the elder 
brother stood but a very indifferent chance, al- 
though he himself had no doubt of the validity of 
his claim. In this dilemma, he resolved to take 
a journey to London, and lay the case before Sir 
llatthew Hale, then Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench — a character no less conspicuous 
for his abilities than for his unshaken integrity 
and strict impartiality. 

Sir Matthew heard the relation of the circum- 
stances with patience, as likewise the attorney's 
suspicions of the means that would be adopted to 
deprive the elder brother of his right. He (Sir 
Matthew) desired him to go on with the regular 
process of the law, and leave the rest to him. 

Thus matters stood till the day of trial came 
on— a few days previous to which Sir Matthew 
left home and traveled until he came within a 
s^or( 4i9tance of the town where the matter was 

=^— ^ — 



POETBAIT OF BIB MATTHEW HALE. 

to be decided ; when passing a miller's house, he 
directed the coachman to stop, while he alighted 
from his carriage and went into the house. After 
saluting the miller, he told him that he had a re- 
quest to make which he hoped would be complied 
vrith, which was to exchange clothes with him 
and allow him to leave his carriage there until he 
should return (in a day or two). 

The miller at first supposed that Sir Matthew 
was joking, but on being convinced to the con- 
trary, he would fain have brought his best suit ; 
but no, the chief justice, equipped with the mill- 
er's clothes, hat, and wig, proceeded on foot the 
following morning. 

Understanding the trial between the brothers 
was to take place that day, he went early to the 
court hall, without having communication with 
any one on the subject. By mixing in the crowd, 
he had soon an opportunity of having the elder 
brother pointed out to him. 

He so<fti accosted him with, " Well, my fi'lend, 
how is your case likely to go on ?" " I do not 
know," replied he, *' but I am afhiid but badly, 
for I have reason to believe that both judge and 
jury are deeply bribed ; and for myself, having 
nothing but the justice of the cause to depend 
on, unsupported by the property which my 
brother can command, I have but faint hope of 
succeeding." 

He then recounted to the supposed miller the 
whole of his tale, and finished by informing him 
of the agreement which had taken place between 
himself and the lawyer ; although Sir Matthew 
wad in possession of the principal part of the cir- 
cumstances, yet the ingenuous relation he now 
heai-d left no doubt in his mind of his being the 
lawful heir to the estate in question. 

Sir Matthew being determined to act accord- 
ingly, he, with this view, begged the eldest 
brother not to be discouraged ; *^ for," says he, 
** perhaps it may be in my power to be of service 
to you. I don't know that I can, being as you 
see but a poor miller ; but I will do what I can, 
if you will follow my advice ; it can do you no 
harm, and may be of some use to you." 

The elder brother readily caught at anything 
that might afford the least prospect of success, 
and eagerly promised to adopt any reasonable 
plan he might propose. 

** Well, then, said the pretended miller, 
*' when the names of the jury are called over, do 
you object to one of them, no matter which ; the 
judge will perhaps ask you for your objections ; 
let your reply be, * I object to him by the rights 
of an Englishman,' without giving reasons why ; 
you will then perhaps be asked whom you would 
wish to have in the room of the one you have 
objected to; should that be the case, I'll take 



care to be in the way ; you can look round care- 
lessly and mention me. Jf I am impanneled, 
though I can not promise, yet I entertain great 
hopes of being useful to you." 

The elder brother agreed to follow his direc- 
tions, and shortly after the trial came on. When 
the names of the* jury were being called over, the 
elder brother, as he had been instructed, objected 
to one of them. '* And pray," says the judge, in 
an authoritative tone, ** why do you object to 
that gentleman as a jutyman?" . **I object to 
him, my lord, by the rights of an Englishman, 
without giving my reasons why.' ' * ' And whom, ' ' 
says the judge, " do yon wish to have in the room 
of that gentleman ?" *' I wish to have an hon- 
est man, my lord, no matter who ;" and looking 
round, "suppose von miller should be called." 
*• Very well," said his lordship ; "let the miller 
be sworn." 

He was accordingly called down from the gal- 
lery, where he had been standing in view of the 
elder brother, and impanneled with«the rest of 
the ji)ry. He bad not been long in the box, 
when he. observed a Mttle man very busy with 
the jury ; and presently he came to him and 
slipped five guineas into his band, intimating 
that it was a present from the younger brother ; 
and after his departure the miller duoovered, on 
inquiry of his neighbors, that each of them had 
received double that sum. 

He now turned his whqle attention to the 
trial, which appeared to lean decidedly in favor 
of the younger brother, the witnesses having 
sworn point-blank to the death and burial of the 
elder bi-other. His lordship proceeded to sum up 
the evidences, withoat taking notice of several 
contradictions which had taken place between the 
younger brother and his witnesses. 

After having perfidiously expatiated in favor 
of the younger brother, he concluded ; and the 
jury after being questioned in t^e usual manner 
whether they were all agreed, the foreman was 
about to reply, when the miller stepped for- 
ward, calling out, ** No, my lord, we are not all 
agreed !" ** And pray," sajrs his lordship, 
" what objections have you, old dusty wig ?" 

*' I have many objections, my lord ; in the 
first place, all these gentlemen of the jury have 
received ten broad pieces of gold irom the 
younger brother, and I have received but five I" 
He then proceeded to point out the oontradictoiy 
evidence which had been adduced, in such a 
strain of eloquence that the court was lost in as- 
tonishment. The judge, unable longer to con- 
tain himself, called out with vehemence, "Who 
are you ? where do you come from f what is your 
name V ' 

To which interrogatories the miller replied, 
*' I come from Westminster Hall ; my name is 
Matthew Hale ; I am Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench ; and feeling as I do a 
conviction of your unworthiness to hold so high 
a judicial station from having observed your in- 
iquitous and partial proceedings this day, I com- 
mand you to come down from that tribunal you 
have so much disgraced, and I will try this cause 
myself." 

Sir Matthew then ascended the bench in the 
miller's wig, etc.. had a new jury impanneled, 
re-examined all the witnesses, proved them to 
have been suborned ; and the circumstances 
being completely changed, the verdict was un- 
hesitatingly given in favor of the elder brother. 

[Honesty is not only the best policy, but it is 
immeasurably above and superior to dishonesty. . 
The cunning of Secretiveness and the avarice of 
Acquisitiveness may be easily outwitted by Caus- 
ality and Conscientiousness, and these selfish sen- 
timents should be subordinated to the moral and 
intellectual faculties. Sir Matthew Hale had a 
superior head, a good face, and was governed by 
his spiritual intuitions. He was something of a 
seer. At another time we will give a personal 
description of this remarkable man.] 
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AWEBJOA^ SCHOOL IN3TI- 
^^ TDTB," SSTABLI8HSD 1190, U 
A r«ll»Vle BdmeatfODftl BvMQ— ,, 

1. T» aid aU who §tk frell-quUied 
^mobOrtL 

S. TO repNMnt TMohen who want potl- 
ttona. 

a. .To C^TO PuoBtft tBformatton of good 
8<dioola. 

^ To Son, Boot, and Xzehango Behool 

*^ Pwhapa the most remtriuble ononent 
of what tnothod ma/ aeeompliaht Ji that 
ifftOB Of odoeatloBol taotka as oovdiietod 
and doTOloped bj the AvniOAM ^ool 
l u ai aT o ra . Hero Is a set of goatlomoD who 
keep Vhemselrcs posted on the entire edno»> 
tional wants of tho ^bole eountry. Srenr 
department of edoeation, high or low, eomee 
wiihln their plan. The apparatns, the 
literature, the wants and reaoorces of ednoo* 
tion, are tabled as In a Bureau ^Wiuca^ 

** And now mark the Talae of saeh knowI« 
•dgo. InaMmsoonsldorationwhatsmTlngl 
Instead of soboolt being closed or soffored 
to de^lao vntll the right man tvms np. one 
Is pTOTldod ^bose eaUbor It known. < The 
light msn Ip t||0 rtghl plaoe.* The loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, Imposition by 
unprofessUmtl charlatanry, each In itself no 
imall misfbrtune to patron or pnpil, are 
happflf aToided.'*— Aso. Samua Loctwcd, 

CHrenlars, which explain the plan and 
workings of the American School Instltnte. 
and giro, ft>om the highest SdnoaHonal and 
Boslness Anthorttles, poslttTo testiffltay as 
to the promptness and aflelsBey of Its manp 
agement, wUI be seni when applied foe 

J. W. 80HEBMKBH0BN, A.M., Aotoary, 
180 Grand Street, Sew York. PhtladelphU 
Oflioe, glS Arch Street Woitem Office, Na 
$ Lombard Block, Ohleago, IlL 



THE HTQEIAN HOME. 

BBND FOB A OIROULAB. 
Address, A. SMITH, ILD., 

110 WemersTtlle, Berks Co., Pa« 
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BED'S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SnUTTLS BBWIKO MACHINB 

Stii omif U 5« 9e4n, o«Kf ^p&raMl to b4 

Oalt and see for yoarsolf befbre nnr- 
chasing. Ploato bring samples of Tar ions 
kinds of thread («uoh as It u»un1iy found at 
stores) and Tsriou* kinds of fabric, which 
yoQ know ihe former most popular Bowing 
machines either cau not work at all, or, at 
best, Tory imporfoctly. 

BUPERIOBITT 
OTor any other Dincblne in the market will 
bo seen at a glance. 

IsL It runs easily and rapidly, and Is so 
oonstncted as to endure all kinds ol usage. 

Sd. Ko breaking of threads in going OTcr 



TK* Amerioan Advertifing and 
Fvrohaauig Agenej, 

IW BBOABWAT, NBW TOBK, 
an now prepared to reeelTO orders for any- 
thing and OTorything to be had In New 
York, which they wlUporchaae and forward 
to any portion of the eointry with*prompt- 
BOSS and diipatch. 

Special arrangements haTO been made 
witb the mannfaotarora of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the Tery best terms earn bo 
ffiv^on: 

Kmplre, Wood, Finklo Ai Lyon,^'yrilcoz h 
Oibbs, Ororer h Baker Sowtng llaeldiieo— 
XiniA Safb— Amalgam B^»-Xevtro Oofr 
fee-*Bagle Oas StoTo — Pntnam dolhea 
Wrihgor— Grovcsteen Piano— Browne Pat- 
ent Baby Tender— lieblg's Essential Prepar- 
ed OoffBO^West Pnmp^-UniTorsal Olothea 
Wrtaf^V-Oebom^ Coffeo-Beady Booflng 
--Vonpaioil Washing ICaehtno-Omamen* 
tal Iran Worko-aTl>. A W. H. Bmlth** 
American Organs^The, Boardman h Oray 
Piano-Forto-Hsglo Sklrta. 
A- Soeh a Pnrchaslag Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by Jnst dealing and 
ftrlct attention to bnilncss to make It an in- 
1 ftltotfon as pormanent and Indlspensablo as 
A thoXipress business. Address 
A AldblprUH PnttGBABINO AOENOT, 
^ t88 Broadway, Hew York. 



8d. Ho imperfrot action of the feed at nn- 
OTOn places in the work. 

4th. The Wced-slUcb catches of iUdf, 
and will sew from the floesl laoo to the 
hcoTlest leather, and from 200 ooilon to 
coarse linen thread. 

5th« The Weed Machine will do b^antfAil 
qnilthsff on the baru «»addiug without using 
inner Iming; thu« leaviug ii soft a* if done 
by hand. 

gth. The Tarlety of fancy work that can 
bodone on the WEED MACniNB with so 
littlo Ironble makes H equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combiued ; f jr Instance, ii 
Binds, liems, Tacks, and t^ews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
How a MACHINE, at before stated, hi equlT- 
•lent to a eomUnaUon of any six ordinary 



Orders for Machines may bo sent ttaronrii 
Iho AmnioAx ABmriaiKO Aomor, Iw 
Broadway, H. Y. 

Below wo giro a few prices : 
Ho. 1 OU BiMfk Walnut, Omameatod 

withHemmer |gO 

How a OQ Black Walont Half Case, Or- 

namentod with umamor It 

Ho. a Bxtra Oll-PolUhed Blaek Wal- 
ont, Half Case, Large Table, 

boantifolly Omamonied TO 

WBBD SBWIKQ MAOHIHB 00., 
6C6 Broadway, How York. 



OF. MOBBILL, INYBHTOB, OHBb> 
• sea, MasSk Boo Pbsmioumioal 
JovnrAii for Fobmary, 186a 



Best Farming Lands in tlie World I 

FOB SALS BY THB 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAttROAD COJIPANY, 

IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHA3^IIS, AT LOW PRICM. 

The Dlinoii dtntral iKallroad OompRBT haye for Sale 
900,000 Acres of the Beet FAiBJONO LANDS in the Country. 




rnHE VK^ HOYELTT 
X HICBOSGOPE, patent* 
ed May 24tb.l6M. for the ex- 
amination or liring'Insoets, 
Beeds» Flowers, LeaTsa, 
Oloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
and opaqoe oldects general* 



The road oxteads IWun DmMtk, in tko north-westerw pari of the Btat^ to Oairo, In tho 
oztromo sontfaem part* with a bmiah lh>m Gentralta, one hnndred and thirteen miles 
north of Oafaro, to Otiloago, on tho shore of Lake Mlohif an-raltogoOier a length of T04 
mUes— and the land which Is offered for sale is situated upoa either side of tho traok, In 
no Instanee at a greater dlstanee fhan Ifleoa miles. 

State of Illinois. 

The rapid derolopmoot of Illinois, Its steady tnoroaso In population and wealth, and Ito 
ospaoity to prodaeo cheap l6od, are maUors for wonder and admiration. The United 
Sutes Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the amonnU of tho prinelpa! orops of 1864, 
for the whole eountry, as follows' Indian Com, 680,581,408 bushels; wheat, 160,005,828 
bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bnsbels of whleh the Ikrms of Illinois yielded 188,856,185 
bushels of Indian CJom ; 88,871,17i buihoU of wheal; and S4,tt8,TSl bnshels of oats- 
la reality more than one^ourth of the ooni, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost 
one-seventh of the oats piodneed In aU tho United States. 

Grainr-Stock Eaising. 

Pre-emlnenUy the first In the list of grain-exporting States, IllinoU is also th(> great 
eatUe State of the Union. Its fertile prairies are weU adapted by nature to the raising ol 
eattte, sheep, horses, and mules ; and In the Important Interest of pork packing, it Is far in 
ad ranee of orery other Sute. Tho seeding of these prairie lands to Ume gra-ses for 
pasinrage or hay, olters to farmers with oapital tho most profitoblo results. Tho hay orop 
of Illinois In 1864 Is esUmaled at 9466,795 tons, whleh Is more than half a mUUon tons 
larger than the erop of any other State, ezeeptlng only New York. 

Indnoements to Settlers. 

The attention of persons, whoao limited means forbid the pnrehaso of a homestead In the 
older States, Is pardeuUrly taTltod to these lauds. Within ten years the ininois Central 
Baltroad Company has sold 1,400,000 acres, to more than 90,000 aetual setUers; and doring 
tho last year 964,429 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than In any one year since the 
opening of the road. Tho farms are sold In tracts of forty or eighty aores, suited to Che 
sottter with limited oapital, or in larger traels, as may be required by the oapltaltst and 
sloek raiser. The soil Is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; 
ohurohes and sehools are beooming abundant throughout tho length and breadth of the 
State; and eommunleatlon with all tho great markeU is made easy through railroads, 
canals, and rlrers. 

Prioes and Tenns of Payment. 

The prleo of lands rarles from |9 to $16 and upwards per aera, and they are sold on 
short orodit, or for etsb. A doduetton of Isn per osii<. from tho short oradltprloo Is made 
to thooe who buy for cash. 

Example: 

Forty acres at $10 per aero, on credit; tho principal one-quarter oaah down-balance 
one, two and three years, at six per eent interest, In adTunee, eaeh year. 

IjiTBVT. PaucdTJiu Ixrwxmn. Pwhwfai.. 

cash Payment $18 00 $100 00 | Payment In two years.$6 00 $100 00 

Paymon(lnonoyearl9 00 loo 08 I •• three years 100 00 



ly. Adapted to a greater ?a- 
__ riety of purposes than any 
other glass ever inrented. Is mailed^ postage 






>aid, for Two Dollars, or with 19 Beauttftil 
Mounted Objects sdapted to iU use, for $8 60. 
A liberal discount to the trade. AddrcM, 
FOWLER AKD WBLL8, N. Y. 



'^ioo 00 I ' ** three years 
The same La&d may be Purchased fOr $360 Cash. 



FuU Information on all points, together witii maps, showing Uie exact Loeatioa of Landa» 
wni be fomUbod on application, in person jor by letter, to 

TjAJs^j> co>iM:i©©ioi«rErEi, U 

Illinois Central R. R. Co., Oiioago, IlUnois. ^ 
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A N U B L SWEDBNBORG'S 
WRITINGS. 

•• HEAVEN AND ITS W0NDEB8, THE 
WORLD OP SPIRITS AND HELL," De- 
scribed as Seen and Heard. Price $100, or 
bj man, prepaid, $1 VS. 

•*THE LAST JCTDGMENT," witnoased 
in tbe Spiritaal World in the year 1757, pre- 
paratory to the New Jerusalem whtcn is 
now deaoending, and the cause of the won- 
derftil disooTeries of this day. Price 25 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 80 cents. 

•♦THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIG- 
ION," or the Universal Theology of the 
New Charch sismfiod by the New Jerasa- 
lem— Rot. xzi. 10. Price $2 50, or by mall, 
prepaid, $8 10. 

"THE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINE," now descend- 
ing from God oat of Heaven. Price 25 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 80 cents. 

•« ANGELIC WISDOM" oonoemtng the 
DiTlne Love and Wisdom, the Creanoo of 
Man and the Splrimal and Natural Wortds. 
Price 60 cents, or mailed, prepaid, for 00 



" ANGELIC WISDOM" eonceming the 
Divine Providence. Price 75 oenta, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

" INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE 
SOUL AND BODY." Price 6 aenla, or 
mailed for 10 cents. 

•• APOCALYPSE REVEALED ; or, the 
Hidden Secrets of the Book of Revelation 
Unfolded by the Lord. 2 vols. Price $125 
per vol., or mailed, prepaid, for $1 60. 

"FOUR LEADING DOOTEINBS- 
THE LORD, SACRED SCRIPTURE, 
FAITH, AND LIFE." Price 75 otnia, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

*«£ARTdl IN THE UNIVERSE;" an 
Aeooant of their Inhabitants, and of their 
Spirits and A ngels. Prioe 26 cents, postage 
added, 80 cents. 

"ARCANA C<KLE8TIA;»» or, the 9a- 
ered Scriptares or the Word of the Lord 
Itofolded, together with Wonderftil Things 
Bean and Heard in the Worid of Spiriu and 
in the Heaven of Angela. 10 vols. Price $1 
60 per vol., or by mail, postage paid, |1 

Bent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
FOWLER AND WBLL8, 
888 Broadway, New YorlL 

More than One Hundred 

TmKoa WoBTO Knowdio. — A haBdlM>ok 
of valnable ioformatlon for every Man, Wo- 
man, and Child. Sent free on receipt of one 
stamp for postage. Addr»>ss Adams St Co., 
Pabllshers, 21 Bromfleld Street, Boston. 



The Architbctural In- 

STBVoroB ; c<nitalnlog a history (rf* Architec- 
ture from the earlieat ages to the present 
time. Illustrated with nearly 250 engravings 
of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Cities, 
Temples, Palaces, Cathedrals, and Monu- 
ments; also the Greek and Early Roman 
Classic Orders, ihoir principles and beauties : 
with a laice number of original designs or 
Cottsgea, Yilias, and Mansions, of different 
siaes, accompanied with praotioal observa- 
tiona on Construction, with all the important 
details on a soflBclently large scale, and defl- 
nlte, to enable the buUder to execute with 
accuracy ; and Airther daalgns of Churches, 
Monuments, and Public BuTldiogs, together 
with a Gloesanr of Architectural Terms. The 
whole being the result of more than thirty 

feari* professional experience. By M. La 
'btbb. Architect. Large quarto, 6U8 pages, 
lelter-presa, and 112 plates. Contains neariy 
1,000 different drawings, plans, and designs. 
This book has been for some tinse out of 
market, but having been so fortunate as to 

Krocure a few eoples, we offer them at the 
m price of Twenty Dollars each, which is 
much lees than they could be made for at 
the preaent time. 

FOWLEB AND WELLS, 

888 Broadway, New York. 

Southward Ho I — Per- 

tOKS contemplating emigration to the South, 
and especially those wishing to angage in 
vine-growing or general fruit-culture, will 
find it for their tntere*t to communicate with 
D. H. JACQUES, 
Care of Fowlbr and Wxlls, 
It 888 Broad way. New York. 

SoBGO Journal and Farm 

Maounist, DwoUd to Northern Oane Cul' 

turSy Improved Fartn MaeMnery^ and 

J , Progr€uiv€ Hutbandry. Monthly. One 

^|V dollar a year. Sample nimibers firee. 

^f^ Addreea, Soxoo Journal, ClDClnnati, O. 



PROSPECTUS OF 



THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH; 

AND 

JOUftNAl or THE TRUE HEAimC ART* 

** A soufid mind in a suund body." 
BY R. T. TBALL, M.D. 



To be published simultaneously In New 
York and Philadelphia. 

New York publication office, No. 95 Sixth 
Avenue. 

Pbtladetphia publication office, No. 26 
South Tenth Street 

With the above title, commencing July, 
18M, will be published 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
HEALTH JOURNAL 
for the people, devoted to the explanation 
and advocacy of the Hygtenio Medical Sys- 
tem (improperly termed ** Hydropathy" or 
" Water-Cure"), embracing, in all their re- 
lations, the sufcijeets of BodUy Development, 
Menial Hygiene, the Laws of Life, the Con- 
ditions of Health, Normal Agriculture, Pro- 
KreesiVA Sociology, and the Treatment of 
Disease without Drug Medicines. It is in- 
tended tosuccfed and supersede the present 
*^HasALD or Hkalth." Each number will 
be embellished and Illustrated with attrac- 
tive and instructive engravings on Anatom- 
ical, Physiological, and other subjects. It 
will be printed In library style, so that each 
volume can be bound into a neat book of 
about 400 pagies, uniform with the ** Ency- 
clopedia," *' Hygienic Hand Book," ^ True 
Healing Art," True Tempersnoe Platform," 
" Prindples of Hygienle Mtdication," and 
other works of the author. 

TERMS. 
One dollar a yaar, in advance. Single 
•opies, or specimen numbers, ten eents each. 

CLUB RATES. 

Flva eopiaa for %L Ten copiei for $7. 

PREMIUMS. 

For 880 aubacribers at 81 Moh, a scholar- 
ship In the Hygelo-Therapeutic College, 
worth $100. For 160 subscribers, a friU set 
of the Text Books used in our College, 
together with all of our published books, 
making a complete Medical LibraryjWorth 
$75. For 100 subscribers, one of Weed's 
Sewing Maohinea, wonh $80. For 4» sub- 
scribers, Webster's Pictorial Unabridged 
Dictionary, worth $18. For 16 subscribers, 
a buperb steel engraving of *< Washington 
Receiving a Salute on the Field of Trenton." 
worth %^ For 8 snbsoribera and twenty 
cents in postsge stamps, carU d4 ffUUw of 
the Editor and of the author of the ** Pre- 
mium Dress for Women" an eo9twn4. For 
1 subscriber, our hearty (banks I 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

To the person who sends us the largest 
list of suMcribers by the Fourth of Jitlt, 
1866, we will pay (in addition to premiums) 
Onb Hvkdrkd Dollars hi Cash. To the 
person who sends us the second largest list, 
FiffTT Dollars. To the person who sends 
us the third largest list, Twbntt-ptvb Dol- 
LAB8. To the person who senda us the 
largest list of subscribers by the Fibst or 
Jauuaxt, 1807, we will pay (in addition to 
premiums) Two Hvmdbkd DoLLAaa 15 
Cash. To the person who sends us the 
second largest list, Onb Humdbbd Dollars. 



To the person who »ends us the third 
largest list, Firrv Dollars. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Four lineff or less $1, eaeh additional line 
2^ coiitH. One column. 117. One page, $80. 
When udv^riiseroeats of half a column or 
more .-ire continued three months or longer 
without change, a reduction of 20 per cent 
will be made. 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Not les* than Firrr TnovsAND Copirs* 
and probably Omb HyifORBD Thousand 
CopiKSof the first number will be distributed 
thr«.u«(hout th^ eouDtnr, thus affording an 
extraordinary chance Sot advertisements of 
the proper character. None others will be 
received. 

THE INITIAL NUMBER. 
The first or July number of Thb Gospel 
or Hralth will be issued In March, In order 
to nfford ample time for ageois to make up 
their clubs, and to enable our friends and 
patrons to have their business cards season- 
ably before the public. 

HOW TO GET GOOD BY DOING 
GOOD.. 

The friends of Health Reform generally, 
and the practitioners of our System special- 
ly, who desire to make the Hygienic System, 
or their business, known In their neighbor- 
hood, can not do l>etter than diatribule 
(gratuitously, If need be) a hundred or a 
thousand eodies of the first number of Thb 
GosPBL or Hbalth among the people. It 
toillpay. For this purpose we win Aurnlsh 
them at something less than cost, say $0 per 
one hundred copies, and $60 per one thou- 
sand. 

A SPECIAL REQUEST. 
All persona who come in possession of this 
prospectus will greatly oblige us, and pro- 
oably benefit others, bv sending us the 
names and posiK>ffloe address of any or ail 
Invalida In their vfolnltv, also of the friends 
of Health Reform ; and also of all who are 
or have been aubacribers to the **Water- 
Cure Journal,** " Hygienic Teacher," ** Her- 
ald of Health," «^Water-Oure Worid," 
♦* Western Water-Cure Journal," " Yegeta- 
rlan Journal," ** Hall's Journal of HeiOth." 

OUR PLEDGE RENEWED. 

Thb Gospbl op Hbalth soitt not be the 
organ or advertising medium ot any place, 
** cure," specialty, person, party, ism, or hob- 
by, but it will be the Impartial and truthfrd 
medium of oommunieatlon between all of 
the friends and practitioners of our system, 
and of all co-workers in the good cause 
everywhere; as well aa the organ of the 
Hygelo-Therapeutic OoDege, anatha health 
education of the people. 

e^All subscriptions, and all eommunl- 
cations in relation to Thb Gospbl op Hbalth, 
to innure prompt attentioq, should be ad- 
dressed R. T. TRALL ^ (X>., 

No. 96 Sixth Avenna, New York. 



Take the Best ! — ^Moore's 

RvBAL Nbw-Yobkrb, the great Agricul- 
tural, Literary, and Famtlv Weekly. Ablv 
conducted ana finely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Adapted to the whole country. Largeat 
circulating Jpurnal of Ita class In the worid. 
Only $8 a year: less to clubs. Great In- 
ducements (Caai Premiums, etc,) to Cmb 
Acenta. ana one wanted in every town. 
Now U tht TtfM to JSubtoribe and form 
Clubtjbr Vol, XVlf, t Specimen numbers, 
Show-BlUs, Inducements, etc., sent free. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 



.MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



The Horace Waters Grand 

SOITABB AND UPBiaUT PlAHOS, MbLODBONS, 

AND Cabinbt Organs— Wholesale and re- 
tail, at reduced prices, to let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Mocttblv payments re- 
ceived for the same. Second-hand pianos 
at bargains ; prices firom $00 to $320i Cash 

Edd for second-hand pianos. One of the 
rgest spooks of sheet music, music books, 
and music merchandise in the United States. 
6,000 sheeu of music, a littte soiled, at U «<•• 
ir page. Waierooma and Factory, 481 
oadway. Now York. 
8t HORACE WATERS. 



m! 



The Laws of Life for 1866. 

YOLVMB IZ. 

An original Monthly Health Journal 

Edited by 

Habbibt N. Aubiin. M.D., 

Jambs C. Jaoxsok, M.D., 

F. WlLBON HURD, M.D. 

Eaeh number for 1866 will 4'ontaln A Lec- 
ture bv James C. Jacknon, M.D. 

YoAk number for 1866 will eontaln Ttlm- 
able InforBsation under the head of 
QuBanoNB Ahbwbbbd. 
Each number for 1866 will be worth the 
subsc'Iptlon price for the whole year. 
Stnifie copiea as specimans, ft«e. 
Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Terms, 1 copy 1 year, $1 00 
6 ''^ *♦ 400 

10 *• " 7 60 

Address F. WILSON HURD d^ Oo., 

DansvUle, Livingston Co., N. Y. 



DR. JEROME KIDDER^S ELECTTRO 
MEDICAL APPARATUS.— Newly 
Invented Improvemento giving nbaelt 

DOITBLB the MAQNBTia OALVAMIO BUd SBH- 

SATioNAL PowBB <>f Boy iu thc worid. 

Address Db. Jbbomb Kiddbb, 488 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 



LLE BY ^ 

it,poatage W 



B^* Books for bale 

FOWLER AND WELLS, and sent, 

paid, on receipt of price. 

OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES. $1 8S. 

DERRICK AND ^RILL; or. The Pros- 
pects of Petroleum In New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Ylrginia, etc $1 7S. 

.fiSOP'S FABLES. Illustrated. $1 76. 

ALLEN'S RITUAL OF FREEMASON- 
RY. Ulnstrated. $0. 

JACHIN AND BOAZ; or. An Authentic 
Key to the Door of Masonry. $2 60. 

CUPPER'S UNIVERSAL STAIR BUILD- 
ER. $7. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY»S NEW 
Work on Progress and Corruptions of 
Christianity. $1 75. 

THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF 
ROBERT BURNS. $1 76. 

GREELEY'S OVERLAND ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA. $1 60. 

MYSTERIES OF ASTROLOGY AND 
WITCHCRAFT. $6. 

YOUMANS' CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 
ISTRY, $1 60. 

PHOTOGRAPH MANUAL. By N. G. 
Bargess. $1 25. 

DWYER ON ELOCUTION. $1 60. 

MYRTLE STORIES. For LltUe FolkB. 
12 vols. $5. 

CASKET LIBRARY. Dado. 4 vols. $S. 

WATSON'S HAND-BOOK OF CALIS- 
THENICS AND GYMNASTICS. $2. 

WATSON'S MANUAL OF Do. do. $1 26. 

BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. People'* 
edition. 76 cents. 

(HTSHING'S RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
$1 50. 

FATHER MATHEW. A Biagraphj. Bf 
John Francis Maguire, M.P. $2 26. 

NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. $8. 

OUR LIVING REPRESENTATIVB 
MEN. $1 75. 

PHILLIPS' SPEECHES AND LEC- 
TURES. $1 76. 

WAR FOR THE UNION. By WUtney. 
$2 60. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD JEFFREYS. $2. 

CANADA. Its Defenses, Conditloiis, at«. 
$180. 

MORAL CJULTURE OF INFANCY. $1 60. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD ^ DRINK, 
and How to Detect It. $1. 

FREEDOM AND WAR. ByH.W.Beack- 
er. $2. I 

ANATOMY AND PHYSI(]a/>GY render- 
ed Attractive and the Laws of life made 
plain. $2. 

HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By 
Frost. $8. 

THE YOUNG CAPTAIN. Jm^ouIL $12& 

BOOK OF POLITENESS. 26 cents. 

DAILY MEMORANDUM (Pocket Books) 
for 1866. $1. 
THE YOUNG MAN'S WAY TO IN- 

TELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, 

HONOR, AND USEFULNESS. 80 cents. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 

NAMES, with a complete list of Scriptural 

Names. $1 60. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THB 

HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS, by W. B. 

PoweU,M.D. $2. 

THB SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION, with 
Portrait. $2 75. 

TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUA- 
TION. $175. 

EYE, EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES 

—a Book for the People. $1 26. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. 60 ds. 

CHAPEL AND CHURCH ARCHI- 

TECTTURE: 40 oll-oolored EngravlngB of 

diflbrent stvles of Churches, and other En- 

.Tlngs of plsns for Halla. vestries, DwaU- 

Housea, etc. $12. Addreas 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
888 Broadway, New York. 
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DR. HALLS WORKS. UNIFORM 
SERIES 

Health and Disease. 12mo $176 

Bronchitis and Kindred Disaaaea. 

12mo. 1 75 

Consumption. 12mo 175 

Sleep. l2mo. 175 

Sent postsge-pald on receipt of price. . 
FOWLER AND WELLS, JL 
York. ^ 



889 Broadway, New ti 
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THE IIXUBTBATED 





Phrenological Journal. 

8. E. WELL9. Edito*. 

"THE HUMAN FACE DIVINK."-A 
Kew Srvtem o' Physiognomy— Ejei. E tra, 
Nooe, Lips, Month, Head, Hair, Eyebrows. 
Hanas, Feet, Skin, Gomplex1on» with all 
** Signs of Character, and How to Uead 
Th«ui" given. 

Tke 81 a y- of 3Iaii In nil his Belations ; 
PhvtlcaUy, Intellectnallyi Morally^ and So- 
cially. 

Kthnolo^irjr ; or, the Natural History of 
Man, Inclading the Manners, Costoms, Se- 
Ilgions, and M(>des of Life In different Na- 
tions, giTen In the Joubnal. 

Phyalolofor, The Laws of Life. Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
etc., will be presented. 

Plirenolog^.— The Brain and its Func- 
tions, the Temperaments, Location of the 
Organs illustrated. 

Phyalocptomy, with "Signs of Char<« 
acter, and How to Bead Them," a most 
interest'ng study. 

Bloffmphy.— With Portraits and Prac- 
(ioal DelineatioDS of Character of many 
4isUngulflhed men. 

Mlaeellaneoiis* — Cburehet, Schools, 
Prisons. AsylumajHoepltal*, Beformatories, 
etc Eancution, Training, and Treatment, 
will beftilly glTen In Thb Phrwiolocical 
JoxTBKAX. and Lira Illdsteatbo for 1866. 

TEBMS.— A new Volume, the 48d, com- 
mences with the Janoarr Number. Pub- 
liabed monthly, in quarto form, at |S a year, 
in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 
ao ets. Cluba of Ten, or more, $1 60 each 
per Sony. Please address Messrs. Fowlbb 
▲im WSLLB, No. 888 Broadway, New York. 

USICAL BOX^, 
playing Arom one 
to thirty-eix different 
tunes, and costing from 
$8 to 1060. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
and pleasant compan- 

■ ions for the InTalid. 

If. J. PAILLARD * 00.,' Importen, «1 

Maiden Lane, New York. Mnaical Boxes 

repaired. 

ANNUAL REGISTER— 1866.— 
The Number of the Illustbatbd Ax- 
WUAi BaennB o> Rural Aftaxbs for 1866 
conUlns quite a&sreat a Tariely of inter^t^ 
ing and Taluable matter as any of Its prede- 
eeeeora. It is Ulustrnted as uaual with about 
One Hundred and Thirty Eneravinga, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, for 89 cents. In 
place of an extended notice of its contents, 
we annex a brief summary of the principal 
subjects, aside fk-om the customary calendar 
pages for the yea^: 

I. MONTHLY CALENDAR for the 
KItohifn-irarden. Flower-garden, and Qreen 
House—Firrr Enqbavxmos. 

IL THE TIMBER CROP— Tkh Em- 

OBATIXOa. 

III. MUTTON BHEEP-Fou» Ekobav- 
nros. 

IV. IMPLEMENTS OF HORTICUL- 
TURE— Twbhty-two Ekobatuigs. 

Y. SHEEP BARN— Tbbbb EMMumrae 
YL LANDSCAPE GABDBNINO, ETC. 

— TbiT ENaBATXITQS. 

YiL FABM implements-Two ek- 

•KATiifae. 
YIIL THB DAIRY— On EiiQRAYiMa. 
IX. VEGETABLES AND FL0WBR8- 

BbTBH BXQBATtNQa. 

X. HORTICULTURE— Tbn ENaRAV- 
uroa. 

XL RURAL ECONOMY— With Numb- 
boub Em aBATiifoe. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
889 Broadway, New York. 

PHOTOGBAPHIC LIKENESSES OF 
O. 8. FOWLER, 
L. N. FOWLER, 
S. R. WELLS, 
NELSON SIZER, 
For sale at the office of the Phbbnouw- 
lOAL JointicAL, 889 Broadway, New York. 
Price, S6 cents each, post-paid. 

. ^ FOWLBB aSt) wells. 

WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO FT. 
Take an Agency for our really ral- 
oable, popular, and salable Booka* on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, etc 
For terms, etc., address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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Oldest, Gheap98t, and Best! 

MERRT 8 MUSEUM for 1866. 

TWBNTT-filXTlI TEAR OF PUBLIOATIOX. 

THIS YOUNG PEOPLE'S FAVOR- 
ITE havinff passed a quarter of a cen- 
tory with the ehfidren an<J youth, commences 
a new volume with the Jauuary number, 
with increasing aliractions for the little folks. 
Every number will be beautifully illustrated 
with choice Engravinffs, und will contain 
instructive Articles and entertaining Stories 
from some of the best writers for children in 
America. 

A NEW Stort or Thbilliko AnTnrnBBS, 
by Sophie May, the charming writer for 
youth, entitled 

"WILD OATS," 
will commence in the January number, and 
be continued through the year. 

Tbb Puzzlb Dbawbb, by Fleta Forrester, 
the Queen of Puzzlers, will be filled with 
Riddles, Anagrams, Prize Triahu Hiero- 
glyphics, Labyrinths, etc., etc. valuable 
prizes will be given every month for the 
solution of Puzues. 

A rars Stbbl Enobaviko or LiBtTT.-GEif. 
Gbamt will be sent in the January number 
to all new subscribers. Splendid Premiums 

iven for ol^iolng new subscribers, and 

iberal Inducements to Agents. 

Tbbms.— $1 60 a year, in advance; single 
copies, 16 cents. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Addreaa 
J. N. STEARNS, Publisher. 
Ill Fulton Street, New York. 
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AGENTS WANTED, TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions to Hbbby*s MtriBim. the 
best Children's Magazine In America. Libe- 
ral indueementa olTered. $1 60 a year; 
single copies, 16 centa. Address 

J. N. STEARNS. Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 



CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE 
PRESS uuite In saying that the new 
Juvenile roagKzine. 

"OUR YOUNG FOLKS," 
Is the best magaziue f<»r the young ever pub- 
lished in America. It Is filled with attrac- 
tive Illustrations, and its articles, in prose 
and poetry, are by the beat writers for chil- 
dren In the country. 

It is sold at the low price of two dollars a 
year. Each number contains ilxty-fonr 
pagfa, beautffhlly printed. A liberal dls- 
oonnt to clubs. Send twenty oente for a 
peacimen copy and circular to the publiaaers, 
TICKNOR St FIELDS, Boston. 



THE WORCESTER WATER AND 
MOYEMENT GX7RE is one of the moat 
desirable for Winter Treatment in New 
England. The Preprietor has had eighteen 
yeBrs' ■ experience In Hygienlo practice. 
Please send for circular. 
Address, ISAAC TABOR, M.D., 
Worcester Water Cure, Masa. 



T^RANCIS & LOUTREL, 
^ STATIONERS, 

PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Blank Books, Writing Papers. Fancy and 
Staple Stationery, all kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
prices. Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 
Papers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, etc. Orders solicited. 




IMMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 

A OLD BOOKS. 

lOO^OyX) Books on Hand at yoor prioe. 

10,(KKi Photographic Albums at our price. 

600,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 

Send stamp for circular. 

LEOGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau St. 



HIGHLAND WATER-CURE.— H. 
P. Bnrdlck, M.D., and Mrs. Mary 
Bryant Burdick, M.D., Proprietors and 
Physicians. 
Send for a circular. Address 

ALFRED, Allegany County, N. Y. 



EA H. T. ANTHONY & 00. - MAN- 
• ufacturers of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 

WH0LB8ALX AND BBTAIL, 

No. 601 Broadway, New York. 
In addition to our main business of Pho- 
TooBAPUio Matbbials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, v'z. : 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 

Of those we have an Immense assortment, 
inducing War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Grttnps. Statu- 
ary, etc., etc. Also, Revolving Slereoeoopcs, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 
We were the first to Introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantitiea in great rariety, ranging 
in price from 60 cents to $50 each. Our 
Albums have the renutAiion of being supe- 
rior in bi-auty and durability to any otbera. 
They will be sent by mall, Fbbb, on receipt 
of price. 

laF* vnra albvub m adb to osdbb. ^£^ 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Our Catalogue now embraces over Fitb 
Thovsakd different subjects (to which addi- 
tions are continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Amerleans, etc., rlz., about 

100 Msjor-Generala, 000 Statesmen, 

21 K) Brig.-Geiterals, 180 Dlrines, 

875 Colonels, 125 Authors, 
100 Lient-Colonela, 40 Artists, 
«50 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 

125 Stage, 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 

Including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated EograTings, Paintings. Statues, etc 
Catalogues sent on receipt or stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Piotubbb flrom our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail ntsB. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five ptr 
cent, of the amount with their order. 

|3F* The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fall to satisfy. 



$1,500 Per Year I — We 

want agents everywhere to sell our m- 
PBOTBD ISO Sewing Machines. Three new 
kinds. Under and upper /bed . Warranted 
five yeara. Abore salary or large commis- 
sions paid. The only machines sold in the 
United States for leas than $40, which are 
/^My licMMd by £/ou>6j Whetler A WiUon, 
Or^iw and Baker ^ Sifigtr A Co., and Btu^ 
elder. All other cheap machines are <ft- 
friugtmenU, Circulars firee. Address, or 
call upon Shaw & Clark, Bid deford, Maine, 
or at No. 888 Broadway, New York : No. 
286 Carter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : No. 18 
Lombard's Block, Chicago, IIL ; No. 170 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or at 
No. 8 Spauldlng's Exchange, Buflklo, 
N. Y. 1-8 



The New York Independ- 

BNT well says that Dbmobbbt^ Monthlt 
Maoaziitb Is universally acknowledged to 
contain the most artistic, usefhl, entertain- 
ing, and brilliant array of literary novelties 
ever combined In one periodical.— iM^eiri^ 
AdvocaU. 



Unrivaled and Beautiful 

CoBLS secured by M^e Dbmobvt^ Uni- 
versal Hair-Curler (a tube with a fountain 
to be (filled with boiling water). Curls 
the hair in beautifhl, soft, and durable 
ringlets, without the possibility of scorch*ng 
or Injury to the hair. Price $1 60. Bold 
wholesale and retail at M*me Dbmobkst'b 
Emporium of Fashions, No. 478 Broadway. 
Sent, postage Aree, on receipt of price. 




TJniversaxly Ackkowledg- 

BD the MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE 
OF AMERICA-DEMOREST'S MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE, devoted to Original 
Stories, Poems, Sketches, Architecture, and 
Model Cottages, Household Matters, Gems 
of Thought, Personal and Literary Gossips, 
inoludlng special departments on Fashions; 
Instructions on Health— especially for ladies 
and children; Gymnastic and Equestrian 
Exerciser, Skating, Music, Amusements, 
etc., profusely and artistically illustrated 
with costiy Engmvings. full size, Usefhl 
an.l Reliable Patterns, Embroiderier, Jewel- 
ry, and a eonsrant succession of srtistic 
noveltie«, with other useful and entertaining 
literal ure. No person of refinement, eco- , 
n- mlcal housewife, or lady nf taste can afford ' 
to do without the Model Monthly. Yearly, 
$8. with a valuable premium. Address W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 478 Broad- 
way, New York. Splendid terms and 
i>remiums for Clubs. Circular sent post 
free. TbH beautiful and ARTISTIC JANU- 
ary number now ready. 

Drmorest's Monthly Mag- 

AziNB for JANUARY— The most entertain- 
ing periodical ever presented to the Ameri- 
can pnbllc, especiidly to the Ladies. Do 
not fail t<) see tne January number. 

Demorest's Holiday Pio- 

TOBiAL NawsPArBB.— The moat interesting 
and artistic holiday paper erer issued. Full 
of splendid engravings, Christmas Stories, 
holiday music. New Year's novelties. Prioe 
15 cents: mailed free on receipt of price, 
and sold everywhere. Published at No. . 
478 Broadway, New York. 

■i 

Demorest'b Monthly Mag- 

AziNB.— Populsr Music, Ylrginia TownB» 
eud's and other Brilliant Stories ; Magnifi- ' 
cent Steel Eneravlngs ; Fall Fashions, with 
valuable Full-Ssze Patterns ; Splendid Illna- 
trations ; Architecture ; Household Matters, 
and other Brilliant Literary Gems In the 
JANUARY NUMBER of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. NOW READY. 

ECHANICAL AND^SCiENHFIC 
B0(»J9. 
Bookbinder's Companion, $2 ; Bourne on 
the Steam Engine, |2 50 ; Brass and Iron 
Founder's Companion, $1 60: Brewer's 
Companion, |1 50; Builder's Companion, 
$1 50 ; Byrne's Hand-Book for the Artisan, 
Mechanic, and Engineer, $6 ; Cabinet Ma- 
ker's CompTanion, $1 60 ; Carpenter's Guide, 
$6; Chandler's Companion. $7; Cotton 
Spinner's Companion, $1 75; Distiller's 
Companion, $1 50 ; Dyer's Companion, 
$1 50; Examinatloa of Drugs. Medicines, 
and Chemicals, #2 50 ; Horae-Shoer's Com- 

S anion, $1 25 ; Huxley on the Origin of the 
pedes, $1 60; Johnson's Chemistry of 
Common Life, 2 vols., |4 ; Liebig's Natural 
Laws of Husbandry, 12 ; Lowig's Organic- 
Physiological Chemistry, $4 ; Miller's Com- 
panion, $1 75; MUlwright and Mlller'a 
Guide, $8; Napier's Electro-Metallurgy, 
$t 75 ; Overman's Melallurey, 18 ; Painter, 
Gilder, and Yamisher, $1 60 ; Paper Haua- 
er's Companion, $1 60; Railroadfand Civil 
Engineer's Companion, |2 ; Surveyor's Com- 
panion, $1 50 ; The Art of Dyeing, Clean- 
ing, and Scourlne, etc, 18 50 ; The Manu- 
facture of Iron in All Its Branches, $6: 
Turner's Companion, $1 50; Youmans^ 
Clara-Book of Chemistry, $2 ; Youmans' 
Class-Book for Schools, $2. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 
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,U3 NEW "SPECIAL LIST" CON- 
' tains upward of forty Private Mciical 
Works, intended tat those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 
which to prepay postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
888 Broedway, N. Y. 

The Craig Microscope. » 

This Is the best and cheap- 
est microscope In the world 
fur general use. It has Just re- 
1^ ceived the First Premium—. 
Silver Medal-at the Ohio 
State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, 
magnifies about 100 diameters, 
or 111,000 Umea, and is so sim- 
ple that a child can use It It 
wiU be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on the receipt of $2 75. 
or With six beauUftil mounted 
objects for t8 50jor with 24 obleci s, W 
Address FOWLER AND WEIX8, 
888 Broadway, New York. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 

Use B. T. Babbitt's Pure Concentrated Potash, or Ready Soap Maker, 
vrarranted doable the strength of common Potash, and superior to any other 
saponifier or lye in the market. Put up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 8 
pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and Ger- 
man for making hard and soft soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons 
of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in market. B. T. BABBITf, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 1-8 



Thk Herald of Health 

▲N» JOUBKAL OP PbTAIOAL GOLTUIIB fof 

Deeemtor 

OONTAINB : 

Rambling KeniiniAoeuces. 

Ont-Dnor Oocnpation^ for Women. 

Anii-Ooughiiig I'oantrles. ' 

The Droff Delusioo. 

Kot«t of Travel from London. 

A Chapter on Cburoh Yentilaliou. 

One lloot of Dmukanneas. 

Modern Dreea. 

School-Boom Hygiene and Health pf 
Trachert 

Tobacco. 

Water-Drinkera. 

Waur^t. Liquor for Workingmen. 

Liquor and Medioine Driuklng e«. Letiiog 
them Alon**. 

A Qae«Uon fur the Social OongreMet to 
Think About 

Temperance Life Insurance Societf. 

Alcoholic Medicalion. 

The SpoeoU of L. N. Fowl-r (Oie Phre- 
n<»iogist) on Toua Abetincnce. This is a 
capital Speech, and should be rra<l by every 
young man and wouiau who would rise iu 
the world. 

Remitttnt or Bilious Fever — Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment. 

Wh/ Should the Babies Die ? 

Richard Cobd^n on Temperauce. 

Bad Habits. 

The Education of Idiots. 

Child Bearixg (raiuabl- for Mothers). 

George Trask, the i'obacco Koformer. 

Domestic Pestilences. 

F(V>d for Chi drun (every parent should 
read it). 

And many other articles. 

This Journal is tue iMstTemj^erance Mag- 
azine printed ; contain^ Forty P.««»'h of ma'- 
ter on Physical Cultiirt) and Health Topics. 
and should be In the hands orercry mother 
wko would r ar li«r rhiMreu to rub^Kl man- 
hood, every t>tu lent wh>» w-^uld pr >>erve hi • 
healtli, and every inval d who wunui he led 
away from a c^iKfudcucd • u drug buJ 
quack medicines to a dipndenct* on JSa- 
ture's remedies air, f<)ou, clubbing, sleep, 
and a wise hygene. 

TERMS.— Oao copy one year, $1 .'0 ; sin- 
gle numbers, 15 oeuis ; fo ir r<>|>u>.-., ^ ; ten 
copies, #1(1. J'Ue Dectm ''<>/* u uinhf v ill />« 
tent frtt to new »u^>hci ibei'H J or l«>6fi uho 
ntbaorib4 note. Ad'ir o^ 

MlLLEi:, WOOD & CO., 
No. 16 Lai^lii Strvci, New York. 



The Houticulturist, Two 

Dollars and Fiktt C^ts i'kr Axxum. 

TWENTY-FlIiST ANNUAL VOLUME 
—1866. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. POST-PAID, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

A pormancDt, reliable, and flrst-class 
journal, published monthlr, and devotmi to 
the Orchard, Vineyard, harden, Nursery, 
to Culture under Ola-s, Landscape Garden- 
ing, Rural Arch i lecture, and the embellish- 
ment and improvemeni of country, suburb- 
an, and city homes, haudsomely lllustrateil. 

1806—13 60; 1805. bound and postpaid, 
and 1S66, $4 6 > : IdM and 1305, boand aud 
post-paid, and IdOO, $6. 

WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES, 
a new, practical, and original work on 
Rural Architecture, elegantly illustrated 
with 133 designs and plans of houses of 
moderate cost, including stables and out- 
buildings, with a chapter on the construc- 
tion of balloon frames. Price |1 60, post- 
paid, to any address. 

We have long known these gentlemen as 
architects, and we regard them as among 
the most reliable and skdlful men in the 

£rofe»sion. Their new work on Country 
[omis ought to be in the hands of every 
man thst builds or contempUtes building a 
home. — ScUmtlfio American. 
WOODWARDS GRAPERIES AND HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 
A 'practical work, giving ftill directions 
fbr designing, constructing, snd heating all 
classes of buildin. s for growing Plants and 
ripening Fruit under glass— being the result 
of an extensive profr'^^lonal practice in sll 
departmen:s of the di^ai^n, construction, 



liouting, and management of Horticultural 
buildings. 

Price #1 50, post-paid to any addrea*. 

When it is so ensy to do a thing well, it 
will be a serious f^uit U) allow it to be half 
done. Tothof>e whoarA thinking of build- 
ing a Grapery or remodeling the ones they 
have, we say. Boy this book and study it— 
Providence Press. 

OEOUGE E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 87 Park Row, New York. 



talning over 400 Puzzles, Enigmas, Am 
grams. Hieroglyphics, Riddles, Labyrlnthi 
and Oonondrams, beantiftilly embeilishe 



Games and Puzzlks. — 

** Splendid for Children, and not bad for Old 
Folks " 
MERRY'S BOOK OF PUZZLES.-Con- 
Ana- 

led 
with 100 choice illustrations', making the 
cheapest and best Puzzle Book ever Issued. 
Price 80 cents. Sent bv mail. 

THREE MERRY MEN.— A New Game, 
developing Strange Adventures, Laughable 
Scenes, wlttv Sayings, Grotesque Appear- 
ances, Droll Misunderstandings, Humorous 
Events, and Comical Transformations. 
Easily learned, Played by any Number, and 
Productive of the Greatest Sport Price 85 
cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

THE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 
EARTH.— A Game that can be played by 
any number of persons; is snscepuble of 
50 000 Chnnges, Endless Transformations of 
Wit and Humor, and invariably produces 
Roirs of Laughter. Price 25 cents. Sent 
by m nil on rec.'ipt of price. 

MAGIC PICTUKECARDS.-Dlscloslnff, 
upon close examination, much more than Is 
at first seen I New, Uniqne, Curious, Puz- 
zling, and Amnsing. Price 80 cents, with 
Explanatorv Key. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Address 

J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 



New Music. — " Tears, Idle 

Traks." Song, "We've Drank from the 
S.ime Canteen." Song, with Chorus. Both 
by Edwin B. M<fore, Editor of Tub Ukiok. 

"Coaie to the Window, Love.** Sere- 
nade. **nis Sweet to Think of Heaven." 
Song and Chorus. Both by H. P. Danka. 

"The First Kiss at the Gato.»» A. A. 
Orilley. 

♦' riie Martyr of Liberty." J. G. Clark. 

"Give Me Honest Friends." Henry 
Tucker. 

" A M ilden for Sale." H. Dispecker. 

" l)ix*e Doodle." Stevens. 

"Do Th^y Love Me Still as Evert" 
Song. " Wa't My Little One, Watt." Bal- 
la«i. "Mv Jamie's on the Battle-Field." 
Scotch Ballad. All by Mrs. £. A. Park- 
burst 

" Sweetly Slumber." Bohemian Lullaby. 
Bumside. 

" Nora Dale.'* Song and Chorus. H. B. 
Strickland. 

FOB THANKSGIVING DAY. 

** Glory to God in the Highest" Quar- 
tette. 

" The Peace Jubilee.** Solo and Chorus. 

" Hymn of the Nation.** Duet and Quar- 
tette. 

" The Nation's Jubilee.** Solo and Cho- 
rus. 

Music by J. R. Thomas, Mrs. E. A. Park- 
hurst, and A. B. Clark. Price 80 cents, 
single ; four for $1 ; mailed free. 

HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 

St 481 Broadway, New York. 



A School Magazine Free ! 

CLARK*3 SCHOOL VISITOR, Vol X. 
1866. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Readings^ DiaJ-ogues^ Speeches. Mueic^ 
Poems, MatAematics, Oramtnar^ Enigmas^ 
Rebuses etc. 

The Publisher of this popular DAY 
SCHOOL MONTHLY, in order to reach 
all parts of the country, will send the Vis- 
noB O.HK Ybae Fbkb to 0ns Pbbsoii (who 
will act as agent) at aht PosT-OpnoB in 
the United Stttes. 

Address, with five cents, for particulars, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, PobHsher, 
1808 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

«%BzchangeB copying the above, and 
•ending a marked copy, will receive the 
VnrroB for one year. It 



Economjr|aud Brllllaiicy In Kerosene Ughto. 




GAS SUPERSEDED ! PETROLEUM POPULARIZED 

BY THE USE OF 

IVES' PATENT LAMP. 

It can be Fillbd, T^jumbd. and Lioqtkd without removing the Sbadb or CHnarBT, 
ani has many other valuable improvements. 

We have a large assortment of Chandeliers and Hanging Lamps. Brackets, and Table 
Lamps; also IvES' PATENT ATTACHMENT, which consists of an improved Shsde 
or Globe with Chimney, and Feeder Burner, conveniently combined and made applicable 
to any common Table Lamps and Chandeliers already in use, thusgiving to them the ad- 
vantages of lighting, filling, etc, without removing the Shade or Chimney. , 

Greit Saving of Glass as well as Oil ! 

Our Shades and Chimneys never need be handled except for cleaning, snd are, of •carta, 
less exi>osed u> breakage than in the old-fashioned lamps, where the chimneys broken 
cost nearly as much as the oil consumed. 

laV" Our Chimnevs are made to order, of BUPERIOB ANNEALED FLINT GLASS, 
and are seleeted and fitted. 

TSaTIMOmALB, 



J^rom n. €L B&utm, Esq., PubUshsr qf ih6 
Independent. 
GBicTLBMBif :-Wo BTC gUd to State for 
your benefit as well as the public generally, 
that we have found by ezDerience that eas 
Is not the best or only desirable light to be 
had, althoagh many people seem to ihink so. 
Since our gas burners were removed and 
your lamps attached In their place, we get 
a briniant yet mellow light, far superior to 
what we have ** endured" heretofore. We 
have fourteen now in use, and all work well. 
Those new shades are Just the thing. Sev> 
oral were also used the past season at my 
country home, and with perfect satisflMtion. 

From J. F. Williams, Esq.. Bible JTous6t 

Kevs York, 

Gbhtb :^I have been twenty years in 

search for a good light to take the place bf 

lamps at my country residence. I have ex- 



pended much In experiments, but have 
never been satisfied till I got your lamp. I 
have used ihem in city and oounlry— Ihey 
produce a clear and soft light, surpMsiog 
even coal gas. 
From Fouler &, WeUs, PhrenologitU, if. T. 

RXVINBD PSTROLKirX TS. GaS.— W^ ftfC 

now using the new light in our estsblish- 
ment As te pleasantness, opinion is dlvld« 
ed— one likes the strong fflare of the gas, 
another the more soft ana mellow Ilgtl of 
the petroleum. As to eeooomv, it fs alto- 
gether In favor of petroleum, when bomed 
in the Ives Patent Lamp, which we like bet- 
ter than any we have ever used. 
From Elias Broien, P. M., Wappingm*9 

FaUs, N. r. 
Gbnts :— After a practical test we pro- 
nounce your Lamps superior to all others. 
May your light shine in all our land. 



Dbsoxiptivb Ciboulabs, with Illustrations, Prices, etc., sent to all applicants. 

Ives' Patbmt Lamps are sold by the Trade generally. Orders from dealers solicited. 

In order to introduce our lamps where they are not already being sold, we will (on re- 
ceipt of the retail price) send one or more any reasonable distance (if on the line of Rail- 
road) F^ee of Transportation CJiarges, 

JtJLIUS IVES & CO., 18 Beekman St^ New York. 



Universal G lothes Wringer. 



HIOHJBST PREIfllUifl. 

— This Wringer has again taken 

the FIRST PBKuiuM in the Great 
Fair of the American Institute— it 
has also tak«n the nasT pbbikctm 
at the State Fairs of New York, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indtsna, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky. Iowa, Wisconsin, Ogunee- 
4iottt River Valley Fair, Ohamplain 
Valley Fair, and most of the Goun- 
tvand Institute Fairs throughout 
the country. Over 900,000 have 
been sold and are now In use in 
the United BUtes, and toe 4tmer 
heard ^ one thai was not Ukei* 
^ The UNivBBaAL is f^uperior to all 
^ other Wringer8,ln having large rolls 
I of solid India Rubber, so protected 
p by strong ooowhbbls that they can 
^ not slip or break loose from th4 
^ shaft. Its strong w<K>d frame can 
I not be broken* and does not rust 
i or soil the olothes. Every Unlver- 
j I sal Wringer is wabbantbd. 

I I We select a few testipionials from 

I persons widely known to the pub- 
f lie, who speak from actual experi- 
ence, and are above suspicion of 
misstatement 
" My ftimlly would as soon give up the cooking stove as this Clothes Wrtngnr. It can 
not be too highly recommended.**— Solon Robiwbov. 

'*This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand the service required of it.**— 
J. P. Hcooms, Loveioy's Hotel. 
" We think the Machine much more than pays for itself every year In the saving of 

farments. We think it important the Wringer should be fitted with COGS."— Obafvb 
UDD, American Agriculturist 

'^ I heartily commend it to economists of time, money, and contentment "—Rev. Dr.^ 
Bbllows. 

PRICBS. 



Labob Wbinoeb, No. 1) $10 00 

Mbdium " No.2 8 60 



DoTT*ft Wassbb, Family Sna $19 00 

•♦ " HOTBL " 16 00 



Merchants or good canvassers can make money rapidly selling them in every town. Ex- 
clusive sale guaranteed and liberal terms given to responsible parties who first apply. 
Deecriptlre Circulsr and terms sent fh^. 

The celebrated DOTV*S CLOTHES WASHER, which has Just Uken the first premium 
at the great Fair of the American Institute; Is also sold by the underslgoed. 

R. C. BROWNINO, General Agent, 847 Broadway, New York. 
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" The Phien..lnx«it liM th« Hjclit to examine whether Chrietianliy Is 
•dspud t« th* •«tai« of MMn, and he (a deHitht«l In Meing U Id |iw> 
fect harmony with hu 



THB QOIjDBN RX7LB. 

How plain, simple, and comprehensive are the 
laws of CkxiT and how adapted to the universal 
understanding of the whole world ! * Let us con- 
sider what would be the state of society if the 
law of which we write was m all cases obeyed. 

** Do nnto others as you would that others 
should do unto you." How much meaning there 
is in these few words! And how happy we 
should oK be if we would make them our guide 
through life I What htiUr law do we want to 
guide us, and where could we gd a better T How 
different it is from those laws which men make 
for the guidance of mankind (which have to 
many words) is this simple golden rule ! And if 
we only ^, how easily we can obey and follow 
it, and make it the rule of our lives I 

Behold the condition of the world as it now is ! 
(and what a difference the following of the precepts 
of the golden rule would produce !) The watch- 
dog would have no need of slowly pacing our 
yards, with the ear ready to catch the slightest 
sound, for we could lay our heads upon our pil- 
lows and sleep in peace ; the locks upon our^oors 
would be needless ; we could grasp the hand of 
our brother man in confidence and suspect no 
treachery there ; the court-rooms of our land 
would be transformed into school-rooms; the 
grates and bolted doors of the prisons would have 
no convict to keep from the free and pure air of 
heaven ; the judge would not sit upon the bench, 
and the occupation of the lawyer would be gone. 
There would be no drunkards, lor man could not 
raise the fiery drink to his lips to take away his 
reason, and render himself so low that his mind, 
that noble gift of God, could not act through that 
body ; and we should not see that being, made 
in the image of Him who has formed us all, roll- 
ing and wallowing like the swine in the mud and 
filth of our streets, and sending dread and dismay, 
wretchedness, hunger, and unhappiness, into his 
home and family. 

The golden rule I obey it ; and as the dew van- 
ishes from the petals of flowers before the rays 
of the morning sun, so would crime vanish from 
the face of this beautiful world if we would but 
let this ray of light from the Book of life fall 
upon us, purifying and raising us all to that per- 
fected state of manhood and womanhood that it 
should be the desire of us all to attain. 

Reader, with this state of happiness before us, 
will not you try and do your share in following 
this simple law of God? If you do not help 
others, you will certainly help yourself, for you 
will feel much more joyful and happy. It is the 
Christian's duty to obey God's laws ; and as we 
journey along through this world, Jet us strive so 
to live that we vMty obey them, and among them 
let us keep this one ever by us, " Whatsoever ye 
would that others should do unto you, do ye even 
A so to them.'' Reader, will you f J. i. n. b. 



FBATBB. 



VENERATION. 

BT MSS. OLAKA LBASKKD XXAOHAM. 

Gksat God ! thy mijrhty power we own, 

And humbly bow the knee : 
With faith we approach TJy heavenly throne— 

Like children come to thee. 

We read Thy power o*er Bea and land, 
*Ab we in silence bow, 
And mark the Impreaa of Thy hand 
Upon the mountain's brow. 

We Me Thee fn the trembling leaf, 

And In the tioy flower ; 
Thy bounty in the golden sheaf— 

Each grain bespeaks thy power. 

Thy hand hath arched the azure sky, 

And tinged the clouds above, 
Hong out the star« like lamps on high, 

To tell us of Thy love. 

Wo hear Thy voice when thunders wake 

The stillneas of the nfght ; 
Gall thee Father when lightnings break, 

Lorld upon the sight. 

When angry waves rise mountain high. 

And swells the mighty sea, 
We know that thou, great God, art nlgfa. 

And trembling, come to The«. 

When storm on storm toss life's A^ bark, 

Sailing the sea of time. 
We reach our band, midst tempests dark, 
To thee and a brighter clime. - 
Lxipaic, Ohio. 



Peofanitt. -A Christian Gentleman. — One of 
the professors in the St. Louis Medical College 
-was delivering a clinical lecture recently, and in 
telling an anecdote illustrative of some point he 
used profane language, not his own, but a quota- 
tion from some of our city physicians. A few 
days after, he was delivering his regular lecture 
at the college, and, after he was nearly through, 
said, in substance : " Gentlemen, I used profane 
language in illustrating an anecdote to the class 
the other day. I regret it very much, and for 
fear that my example might be construed as a 
justification of the habit of profane swearing, I 
take the occasion to say that I am exceedingly op- 
posed to the practice ; I think that I eired in 
making use of such language in any form, and I 
apologise to the class for my offense." His apol- 
ogy was heard with profound attention, and when 
the doctor concluded, the students applauded 



him enthusiastically, and expressed afterwarcl 
their admiration of a man who had the courage 
to act so conscientiously and morally. — CenUnA 
Ckriglian Advocate. 

[Precisely as it should be. If parents and 
teachers use only proper language, children and 
students will be very likely to do the same. But 
when men fail to regulate themselves and theix 
language, how can we expect children and youth 
to do so ? Profanity is simply an evidence of • 
vulgar mind, sadly perverted, whose infl\ieno6 
must tMoUaUy be had. We pity and loathe the 
weak mind which falls into a habit so silly, so 
impotent, and so foolish. 

Coming to Chribt.— That Christ does not hold 
men to proper and unselfish motives when they 
come to him for healing, we may see by the cleanS" 
ing of the Dine selfish and uograteful lepers. He 
knew their dispositioiis and motives as well be- 
fore as after he hod granted their prayer. God 
allows men to cry out to him from selfish fear, 
and he never refuses to attend to any earnest cry. 
If He did not attend to such ories, or receive 
such persons, whom would he receive T Dare any 
man lift up his face and say, " When I cried unto 
God I cried worthily, from pure and disinterested 
motives ?^' The conditions are not, ** Geme with 
pure hearts and motives unto me;" they are, 
"Come, and afterward your motives shall be 
made right." A true conversion will do that 
work. Nothing else will. If you are awake to 
your danger, if you see at last that your only 
hope is in Jesus, don't stop to examine your mo- 
tives, or his willingness to receive you just as you 
are. Rush to his feet this moment All that you 
can net do, he can and will do. All that you 
have to do is heartily to come. Drop every hope 
and every dependence but Christ, and ^ive your 
whole life and soul into bis keeping. — Beecher. 

Silent Influbnges. — ^The Rev. Albert Baraes 
says : 

It is the bubbling ^ring which flows gently, 
the little rivulet which runs along, day and 
night, by the farmhouse that is useful rather 
than the swollen flood or waning cataract. Ni- 
agara excites our wonder, and we stand amazed 
at the power and greatness of God there as he 
"pours it from the hollow of his hand." But 
one Niagara is enough for the continent or the 
world, while the same world requires thousands 
and tens of thousands of silver fountains and 
gently-flowing rivulets, that water every farm, 
and meadow, and every garden, and that shall 
flow on every day and night with their gentle, 
quiet beauty. So with the acts of our lives. It 
is not by great deeds, like those of the martyrs, 
that good is to be done, but by the daily and 
quiet virtues of life, the Christian temper, the 
good qualities of relatives and friends. 

[In other words, it is not any single act, but 
the oft-repeated acts of charity, love, and kind- 
ness which make and mark the character. It 
Is the slow but regular processes of spiritual and 
physical growth which make the Christian and 
th? useful citizen. The Astors and Girards may 
bequeath fortunes to endow splendid institution£ 
bearing their names ; though the men were — foi 
want of the right spirit and culture — incapable 
of realizing the greater blessing of giving while 
living. - It is the yearly, monthly, weekly, and 
daily contributions which ** lell," rather thai 
those occasional great things of which but few 
ever tee or hear.] 
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d^ur Social nidations. 



Oh, hMppj thty— the b«ppiM( of tbeir ktnd— 

Wbotn fftntit sUr* aaite, and In oo« fat« 

Tbatr hMtta, tb«lr fmtanM, and UmIt balugft Mend.— rftMMoa 



LOVE AND LOVERS. 
(THE WORLD'S TEBDICT.) 

Mbn and women are imitative animals — they 
believe altogether too much in the world's ver- 
dict. They are too apt to see through other 
peoples' spectacles, and hear through other 
peoples' ears — and the consequences, disastrous 
and deplorable though- they may be, can't very 
well be sbirted on to the irresponsible shoulders 
of " other people I" No, you have got to bear 
them yourseir, and bear them with the best grace 
you may 1 X)tber people like very well to build 
up the leaning tower with their petty contribution 
of wordy mortar and verbose stones, but when the 
tower comes down with a crash, " great being the 
* fall thereof,'' they scatter away in all directions, 
and view your bniises and humiliation from afar 
off! It is no business of theu«, and they only 
wonder you should have the assurance to expect 
any sympathy from themt 

So, in the important business of choosing a^ 
mate for life, we don't believe in pinning our 
faith too implicitly on the world's sleeve. *' Stand 
aside, Mr. World," we should say, " this is em- 
phatically none of your business. It is a matter 
entirely between ourselves and our own hearts — 
a session 'with closed doors I' Up to a certain 
degree we are willing to follow your advice. We 
consider yqa an unexceptionable counselor as 
far as the collars we wear are concerned, or the 
the books we read, or even the houses we live in, 
and the pattern of our china dinner services. But 
.when it comes to the great life-interesls—the 
pivots on which our destiny is to revolve— we 
want no outside interference. We are quite ca- 
pable of settling our own love affairs, without ref-« 
erence to your serene mightiness, good World I" 

Oh, if the young people of this age would only 
make up their minds boldly to carry the Fourth- 
of-July spirit into their daily lives, how much 
trouble, and misapprehension, and misery would 
be obviated. Theoretically, we are a race of re- 
publicans, but in real life what a miserable des- 
potism we struggle under t 

*• What will the world say?" It ^ill criticise, 
discuss, condemn, ridicule. Well, let it. If you 
love any one truly and sincerely, with the con. 
sciousness that your love is returned, you can 
afford to set the world and all its myrmidoms at 
defiance. Shut out the world— live within the 
sunshhie of your own happy home and heart. 
The world looks merely at outside life — you are 
privileged to take an inner view. The world 
judges only by appearances— you are to weigh 
faults and failings against noble qualities and 
generous virtues, and strike a balance for your- 
self. After all. what does the world's judgment 
amount to when once you pass the limits of out- 
side polish and empty exterior graces? Do we 
marry a man simply because he waltzes well, 
talks half ^ dozen different languages, and dresses 
after the newest French fashion-plates? Or does 
a young woman make any the better wife because 



shehasThalberg's fantasies at her finger-ends, and 
draws in crayons, and sits a saddle-horse to per- 
fection ? No, there is an inside life as distinct 
and different from the idle foam called " society," 
as light from darkness, and it is to this inside life 
that we are to look for all that makes existence 
endurable — a life that the world no more knows 
of than if it did not exist. What right, then, has 
it to pronounce judgment and decree? Should 
we not be double-distilled idiots to attach any 
importance to the empty breath of ** they say ?' 
Lovers, remember all these things. Be as yield- 
ing as jou please in mere forms — follow the dic- 
tates of fashion in transitory customs — give due 
weight to all old-style conservatisms where trifles 
are involved ; but when you decide in the one 
ruling matter of your life, do it on your own re- 
sponsibility. Stand up boldly and alone, and look 
out on the future through your own ejes. De- 
pend on your own individuality. Are you one of 
those shrinking souls patterned after the barnacle 
nature, who have scarce any identity of their own ? 
Then brace up your faltering courage by remem- 
bering that the great autocratic Public is, after 
all, Qothing more than a congregation of units, 
and that yon, insignificant item of creation though 
you may imagine yourself, have the sublime honor 
of being one of those units. Tou don't pause 
shudderingly to conjecture what the world's pos- 
sible opinion may be when yon buy a parlor 
carpet or a fall overcoat. Provided your carpet 
has tolerably pretty colors, and your coat is like 
most other coats, you think any further details are 
no affair of the world's. So it ought to be with 
wives and husbands. If the individuals in ques- 
tion have two feet and two hands, and the average 
amount of features, and you are pleased with the 
arrangement of the aforesaid features, what earth- 
ly business is it of other people's ? Tou marry to 
suit yourself, not to gratify their various tastes. 

But, alas I how much easier is it to read these 
suggestions, sagely nodding your head and saying 
" Very right — very true 1'* than it is to put them in 
practice, with ten thousand invisible threads of 
habit and association pulling your footsteps back 
from the path of independence. It is hard enough 
for an iron-willed, adamant-headed, stubborn man 
to decide for himself when others desire to decide 
for him — for a woman it is well-nigh impossible. 

** Suit yourself !" Ah ! philosophers do not 
^ always know how much harder it is to suit one's- 
self than outwardly appears. ** Going through the 
woods and taking up with a crooked stick" isn't 
altogether an allegorical business. My poor little 
girl, standing appalled on the brink of old maiden- 
hood, you would have been very well satisfied 
years ago with John Jones. But the world shook 
its head and said John Jones wasn't good enough 
for you, and you were silly enough to take it for 
granted that the world knew more than yon did. 
Very obliging of public opinion to take so much 
interest in you and your afikirs, but we do not 
see that it has provided any substitute for the 
above-mentioned John, or troubles itself at all 
about your present forlorn condition. Tou cer- 
tainly are not happy now ; whereas as Mrs. John 
Jones you would undoubtedly have reaped your 
fair share of solid, sensible comfort I Don't you 
think, on the whole, that you have made a mis- 
take? And you, my friend with the crowsfeet 



under youn eyes and the discontented wrinkles 
round your mouth, what conclusion have you come 
to ? There was a time when you were quite dis- 
posed to fancy Ruth Primrose's blue eyes and 
cherry cheeks, but the officious old world stepped 
in and took away your toy, just as a wiee grand- 
mamma takes the dangerous knife away from a 
two-year-old baby. '* She wasn't at all suitable 
for a young man of your prospects— you could do 
so much better." Well, you were just sufficient 
of a fool to be swayed by your grandmamma, the 
w^rld, and set aside all the instincts of your 
nature and the promptings of your heart. Have 
you " done better ?" No — a thousand times no I 
Huth was the right one for you — and your present 
wife is unmistakably the wrong one, as you have 
bitter cause to know every day of your miserable 
life I Ay, you may smart away — the world is 
too busy meddling in other people's affairs to put 
any plasters on your ranking wounds I 

Nevertheless, we do not wish to be understood 
as openly defying the opinion of others. At times 
it may be of incalculable value, and it is never 
quite safe to rebel against established rules and 
customs. Only we distinctly announce that when 
a human being's happiness is to be made or 
marred by a certain combination of circumstances* 
feelings, and impulses, that person alone is the 
right and fitting judge of his own sensation — the 
true arbiter of his own destiny. Tou must act 
for yourself, and then meet the consequences, 
whatever they may be, like a man or woman — not 
like a disappointed child. What if you can only 
see one step of your pathway at a time ? God's 
watchful eye is over you, and Grod's hand is lead- 
ing you. ^nd while you remember this, you have 
no need to be discouraged, 

Oet married, we say to one and all of our young 
friends, if you can suit yourselves — if not, let it 
alone. But don't get married because people 
think it's time you did ; and don't marry the per- 
son picked out for you by your friends, unless 
your own heart has been beforehand with that 
sage committee of dictators I 

If ever the day comes in which that great ag- 
gregate criminal, the world, is arranged before a 
bar of judgment to answer for its manifold sins 
of omission and commission, not the least in the 
gigantic array will be this senseless, heartless, 
useless intermeddling between people whom Grod 
intended to make each other happy I And what 
punishment in all the code is stringent enough to 
meet the exigency ? We know of none sufficiently 
severe! 

We sometimes wonder if the talking conclave 
who represent the public are aware of the mis- 
chief they are doing. Let us charitably hope not 
And while we strive to be charitable, let us not 
forget to be prompt, decided, and energetic. We 
can not select our own fate, or fortune, or even 
the color of our own eyes, but we can at least 
choose our own companion matrimonial 1 And if 
we don't do it, why, then, we have nobody to thank 
but ourselves I 

• MRS. aBORQB WA8HIN0T0N WTLLYB. 



Thb youth that stole a kiss has been discharged 
on condition that he will not embrace another 
portunity. 
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EH QlNBBRINa. ' 

In our daily professional examioatioDS we meet 
with many aspiriog young men who wish to be- 
come engineers. They know that Ericsson and 
other eminent men are engineers, and that the 
profession, in the hands of men who have the 
talent to make it respectable, will secure position 
and pecuniary success. Tery few, we imagine, 
who look wistfully to that profession for position 
and success, are well advised as to what is re- 
quired to be able to occupy such a post There 
are several kinds of engineering. Some require 
one set of faculties, others a different set in com- 
bination yeith the first. It may be said that an 
engineer, in the widest interpretation of the word, 
requires a first-class temperament, and a first-class 
development of all the phrenological organs. 
Engineering includes architecture, chemistry, 
mathemadcs, and construction. 

To be an engineer one must have the talent to 
plan structures, must understand enough of 
chemistry to comprehend the nature of the ma- 
terials he uses, and must be versed in mathe- 
matics so as to determine the laws of gravity, 
force, and resistance. Civil engineering is only 
a branch of the subject, and refers chiefly to 
matters of a fised and permanent character, such 
as railways, Canals, lighthouses, fnnnels, sewers, 
break- waters, etc . Mechanical etj: jieer ing refers 
to machinery, steam-engines, mill-work, machine- 
tools, etc. Engineering is further divided into 
steam engineering, hydraulic engineering, agri- 
cultural engineering, topographical engineering, 
and military engineering. To do all this work, 
and do it well, requires, first and last, nearly all 
there is of a man. 

Constructiveness maybe regarded as the central 
faculty of engineering. One may have mathe- 
matical talent and not be an engineer, tEough he 
can not be an engineer without this. He may be 
a thinker, a reasoner, having large Causality and 
Comparison, and yet not be an engineer; but one 
becomes a better engineer for having these organs 
large. One may have large Form, which enables 
him to draw and sketch, and not be an engineer ; 
but with Constructiveness and Ideality, the facul- 
ties which lie at the foundation of mechanical 
invention, one will naturally seek the means to 
work out his creative thought. Calculation, 
Form, Sixe, Weight, Order, Causality, and Com- 
parison are employed in mathematics. Geometry 
must be employed in architecture. Every ship, 
bridge, dry-dock, mill-dam, aqueduct, or im- 
portant machine must have geometric calcula- 
tions. Mathematics as applied to surveying, and 
surveying as an art, employing of course the per- 
ceptive faculties and Constructiveness, are re- 
quired. Moreover, an engineer should have the 
historical faculties, Eventuality and Time, for the 
remembering of all the details and facts connected 
with engineering work. He should have as good 
a recollection as is required by a physician or 
lawyer. A working engineer may not need large 
Language, unlosi he is required to write or teach, 
and though duab, he may pursue his calling; 
but even here, Language would be useful. 

We make this array of difficulties which inter- 
pose between ignorant boyhood and engineering 
triumph, in part to dissuade those who have not 
the talents and the resolution to apply themselves 
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to the study of the requisite principles ; and also 
to inspire those who aim to occupy it with honor, 
with a due sense of this important field of effort, 
and to show them how much they need to learn. 
It seems to be the object of many persons to 
derive the greatest possible remuneration from 
the smallest possible outlay of time, talent, and 
labor ; and if this plain statement will serve as a 
wet blanket for such sordidly ambitious persons, 
it will leave the field for those who are fit to 
occupy it 

Of course an engineer should be a man of force 
and energy. He should possess dignity and man- 
liness in order to command the respect of the 
talented and honorable as well as of the plain 
and rough. He should have prudence, not to 
build a bridge seven times stronger than is neces- 
sary and then be afraid to cross it himself, but to 
see that his material is of good quality, and his 
plans well devised for the attainment of success. 
He needs Firmness, to give him stability and per- 
severance ; and he needs Acquisitiveness, to com- 
prehend the value of money and not waste thou- 
sands of dollars on public works, as some have 
been known to do. It is proverbial that most 
engineers' estimates are far below the actual 
necessity of the work, showing that engineers 
generally are not very good fibanciers. An 
engineer should have Conscientiousness, to make 
him trustworthy and reliable. In short, he should 
have all the moral sentiments, so that kis inter- 
course with men may be favorable to morality 
and honor. 

The sphere of the engineer is one of the broad- 
est and most useful among the departments of 
human occupation. The names of Watt, Smeaton, 
Fulton, Stephenson, Franklin,' Brunei, Ericsson, 
and others, will ever be mentioned with honor. 
Every revolution of the steam-engine, every gleam 
from Eddystone Lighthouse, every foaming furrow 
of the steamship, every flash of electricity, every 
thought in admiration of the Thames Tunnel, and 
every remembrance of the wonderful influence 
exerted in naval affairs by the *' Monitors," will 
bring vividly to mind those illustrious names 
"which were not bom to die." Tlieir fame is 
written in their gnreat benefactions to mankind ; 
and not their descendants merely, nor even their 
countrymen, but the whole human race claim an 
affinity to them, a common brotherhood. 

One of the chief agencies by which the world 
is to be civilized, set ahead, and improved is 
through the labors of our engineers. We com- 
mend the pursuit to those fitted for it by organiza- 
tion, as at once the most useful, the most profit- 
able, and among the most honorable. 



laOVB WITHOUT A REASON. 

I Lovi yon, lady, not beoanse 

Yoa are the ftilrest of the tktr, 
Nor claim the world*8 entire applause; 

Bat tme undying lot>6 is there, 
And that is nil tho S'>al can think, 

Tbo heart would \^-i8h, or tongue should tell. 
And forms the brightest, dearest link 

In that stronir chain which binds us well 
To that pure ^orld where all is light. 

Sweet, chancelcss Love, and endless joy; 
Where pain, nor death, nor sorrow's night 

Can harm our peace— our bliss destroy. 

0.1L1L 



PRAISE. 

FATimt of earth and hearen I we raise 
To Thee the meed of grateAxI praise ; 
Accept the lowly hearts we bring, 
Aooept our bumble worshiping. 

We praise Thee with uplifted eyes. 
For iMMiaty poured o*er earth and sklet, 
And that with liring beauty rife 
We all may weare the web of llfls. 

We praise Tbee that our souls may rise 
On wings of praver beyond the skies ; 
And from the fountains of Thy graee 
Drink everlasting joy and peace. 

That all the pro'>lems of our life, 
Its grief and Joy, Its toil aod btrife— 
The mysteries of the world to be 
AU, all are tolved by fiiith in Tbee. 

We praise Thee that our lives may be 
Spent in Thy service constantly ; 
And that when all our work is done 
On earth, we have with Thee a home, 
a. L. 



DIARIES. 



A ooRBESPONDKNT asks t ** Should a diary con- 
stitute a chain of thoughts, each day representing 
a link, or should it be merely a condensed record 
of incidents, regardless of to-day or to-morrow T" 

A diary should be a record of facts and dates as 
well as of thoughts, whether those thoughts grow 
out of the facts or come from meditation. We kept 
a diary for many years, and a journey, a funeral, 
the first robin in the year, the first snow-storm, 
the " last rose of summer," a marriage, a group of 
frolicsome children, poverty begging by th^ way- 
side, wealth rolling in splendor, anything which 
goes to make life worth living for, we thought a 
fit theme for a line or a page. A diary is a con- 
venient place for recording one^s thoughts ; and 
not a few times, when some subject for this Joqr- 
NAL has been demanded, have we remembered, 
ten or twenty years agone, having at a particular 
time and place noted down some interesting mat- 
ter — and writing in a ditfry serves to fix the mem- 
ory of time, and place, and circumstances as 
nothing else will — and have turned back to where 
we discussed thai particular subject and perhaps 
written better than we now could, being in just 
the mood for it, inspired by some condition of 
the mind Induced by concurrent events. From 
such choice opportunities have we produced para- 
graphs which we have afterward transferred to the 
body of a solid article, op, perchance, a chapter in 
a book. The difference between writing down the 
facts and letting them go at random, is almost 
equivalent to tlie diffi*rence between a man who 
should follow a clew and leave It stretched on the 
ground behind him, and a man who should wind 
up the thread or clew as he followed it and carry 
it with him. That which a man records he is very 
apt to remember ; that which he looks upon and 
allows to pass unrecorded, will pass from the mem- 
ory to a gfreat extent Moreover, while one re- 
cords passing event?, he learns how to put his 
thougbta on paper ; and when he shall have kept 
a diary for a year, he will write a much better let- 
ter or essay at the close of the year than he could 
have done at the beginning. Let a young man 
commence writing in a diary at the age of seven- 
teen, and if he write four lines a day on an aver- 
age for ten jears, he will acquire a facility of ex- 
pression, a compactness of thought, and a vigor of 
statement which will be recognized wherever he 
goes, in common conversation, and especially if 
ho attempts to use the pen. 
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** Ir 1 misbt glv« • ttott hint to as Imparttal writer, It would be to 
tall bfm hit fat*. If he rmoUtA %o ▼•otare npon Um daacerow pnd- 
plot of talllDf uoblMMl troth, let him procUlm war with maokliMl^ 
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myeelC"— De ffm. 
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SALUTA_TORY. 

In the swiftly flowing tide of Time 
another wave has been added to the great 
Ocean of the past I The Old Year disap- 
pears, and we are called upon to hail the 
advent of its successor. We again change 
the final figure of our date, and write 
1866 on the virgin page which is to re- 
ceive the records of the New Year. 
Dear reader — cordiaUy, earnestly we 
wish it — ^may it be to you, in all respects, 
a Happy New Year ! 

In the retrospect of the year 1866, how 
swells the patriotic heart with pride and 
joy I We recall event afl:er event, not like 
those of the four sad years prior to the last, 
pregnant with sorrow to thie nation, but 
replete with triumph and hope ; for they 
developed into peace and indicated ap- 
proaching reunion. They put to rest 
the fell spirit which had so long been 
rampant in the land, spreading desolation 
and ruin over the hills and plains of the 
sunny South. 

In our "Salutatory" of January, 1864, 
we predicted the success of the Govern- 
ment in suppressing the rebellion, mak- 
ing use of the folio vriug language : " As 
sure as the thunder-storm purifies the 
atmosphere, so surely will this struggle 
of the right against the wrong, of justice 
against injustice, of reason against pas- 
sion, at last prevail, and we shall come 
out of the crucible purified as by fire. 
Let us patiently, hopefully, and prayer- 
fully trust in God, do our duty, and abide 
without fear the results." Now it be- 
comes our grateful task to record that 
the struggle is ended and the Union 
preserved. 

The termination of the war in the sur- 
renders of Lee and Johnston became an 
accomplished fact; and with marvelous 




celerity busy hands and minds are at 
work erasing the stains of war, and ere 
long those fertile valleys and dewy 
meadows, which smoked and trembled 
under the tread of ruthless armies, will 
again blossom, with even more than pris- 
tine loveliness. Slavery abolished, thestig- 
ma removed from noble manly toil, and 
the barriers to free emigration southward 
broken down, new settlements will spring 
up like tropical flowers, and North and 
South with interlacing and mutual inter- 
ests, and joined in one common country, 
will advance, with longer strides than 
ever before. In trade, in ediication, in re- 
ligion, and in everything which consti- 
tutes true national greatness; 

But our joy is not untinged with sad- 
ness. In the death of our late beloved 
President, by the hand of an assassin, we 
lament a national calamity. In Abraham 
Lincoln the country lost one whose vir- 
tues, whose steady purpose; and whose 
untiring zeal for the good of his native 
land endeared him to every patriot and 
every admirer of true manliness. He 
was indeed an honest, honorable, benevo- 
lent man. The agent of Heaven in Amer- 
ica's trying hour, he faithfully executed 
his appointed work in delivering us firom 
' sore travail. He fini^ed his course, and 
had Phaeton and his fiery steeds been 
deputed for his translation, he could 
scarcely have departed amid a brighter 
blaze of glory. High on the tablet of 
fanie his name is inscribed, among those 
of Leonidas, Phocion, Tell, Washington, 
and other " immortal names which were 
not bom to die." While we deplore his 
loss, let us not be wanting in loyalty to 
his successor, and aid in holding up his 
hands to sustain the integrity of the 
Union. 

Although the memories of the last few 
years are sad, let us not treasure up in 
our hearts feelings of bitterness and en- 
mity, but with the laying aside of the 
sword let us also relieve ourselves of that 
rancor toward our Southern brethren 
which active warfare has tended to 
nourish, but which is incompatible with 
a lasting, beneficent peace. The South 
has sufiered, terribly suffered — she has 
fallen from her high estate ; but if the 
giant North will extend a helping hand, 
she will soon be more than re-establish- 
ed ; and, disenthralled from that " pecu- 
liar institution," which was in reality 



hampering her energies and clogging her 
progress, although she believed it not, 
she will arise to a new and better life, 
and the two sections, hand-in-hand, will 
go swiftly onward to peace, prosperity, 
power, and glory. That wonderful Being, 

who 

" ^moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform/' 
has wrought out the great problem which 
has vexed our nation so many years, and 
in His own good time we are blessed 
with a restoration of peace — "a peace 
which, if properly appreciated, will doubt- 
less be permanent and happy. 

The confused rumors which have more 
or less prevailed of impending struggle 
between jealous European nations have 
subsided, and comparative tranquiQity ap- 
pears to prevail. 

In Mexico, the bloody contest between 
the minions of Louis Napoleon and the 
republicans still goes on. Maximilian's 
monarchy is unsteady, and his authority 
scarcely more than nominal ; and could 
he withdraw from Ms position in Mexi- 
can affidrs without offending his imperi- 
ous master, " the elect of seven millions," 
we think he would gladly do so. 

As our Journal enters upon a new 
year, and with this number opens a new 
volume, we can only point to the past — 
to what we have performed heretofore — 
as an earnest of the future. In our con- 
flict with error — scientific and religious 
— we are determined to " fight it out on 
this line," relyiiig upon the sure prom- 
ises of Heaven. Faith will reflect light 
and joy on our path, and aid us in sur- 
mounting all obstacles. We uprear our 
standard, the pure banner of truth, and 
we entreat all, great and small, learned 
and unlearned, rich and poor, to enroll 
themselves under it. Taking the " Source 
of all truth"— " the Sun of Righteous- 
ness," for our guide and arbiter, can we 
fail in presenting for the consideration of 
our readers subjects worthy of their 
attention ? 

But the path we have chosen is no 
easy one to tread, and should here and 
there a misstep occur in our progress, we 
would only ask that allowance which 
will at all times be accorded when it is 
remembered that man in his best estate 
" is weak and prone to err." 

Lend us your aid, dear readers, in the 
performance of our duty, hold up our 
hands, and then will our work — ^your 
work — ^be carried forward through the A 
year boldly mid successfully. 
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A HAPPY NB'W TEAR. 

That !s the popular phrase, we believe ; but we 
have lately come to the conclasion that rather too 
much importance is attached to popular phrases. 
A thiug may be very popular aud very delusive, 
and we are not at all certain that the New Year 
will be a happy one. It will probably assume 
just such an aspect as people choose to give it 

Will it be happy to the Wall-Street Bpeoulator, 
rooked hither and thither on a sea of hopes and 
feats t Happy 1 it will be feverish, ezeited, breath- 
less, possibly Bucoeesfol, but not happy. The 
merchant, bowed down and anxious, with his heart 
going out on the great deep after the richly 
freighted ships that carry his wealth under their 
white wings ? it will be to him only twelve months 
of liazard, and barter, and money-getting ; fifty- 
two weeks more toward callousing his soul and 
blunting liis sensibilities — ^that is all. The lawyer 
who trades on other people's troubles ; the min- 
ister who preaches fifty-two more dull sermons ; 
the mother who weeps beside little graves that 
were not dug one year ago ; the invalid who 
counts the days until the golden gates shall be 
opened, how do they look upon the coming foot- 
steps of Uie New Year? 

Jt will be a New Year in time— it ought to be a 
New Year in truth and in fact. New faith, new 
hope, new charity are sorely lacking in our midst. 
Wake up, idle drones in the great hive of human- 
ity. Don't sit there with your hands folded, wait- 
ing for fortune to come to you, but get up and 
go to fortune ! Let the bells of the New Year ring 
something like enterprise and energy into your 
listless brain. How many more years do you 
suppose you have got to spend in this idle wayT 
And you, poer, weak-souled victims of your own 
morbid appetites, celebrate the New Year by 
going resolutely past the green baize doors of 
yonder trap of iniquity .•^Begin by ruling your- 
self, and you may possibly end somewhere else 
than in the poor-house 1 Friend with the nicotine 
odor about your garments, suppose you leave the 
tobacco among the forgotten relics of old 1865. 
Try one- year without it and see if you are not 
richer, cleaner, and considerably bealthier to 
boot, when the twelve months have expired! 
Sleek-haired Pharisee, on your way to evening 
service, turn back and give a penny to yonder 
blue-fingered child who is following at your heels 
witiii her pitiful tale of poverty. Practice some 
of the Bible phrases that rise so glibly to your 
lips. Husbands, leave off grumbling at your wives 
— ^wlves, leave off retorting sharply, and the year 
will be so new that nobody will know it I We all 
bave our little pet fault that we coax and en- 
courage, and make allowances for, until, all of a 
sudden, it rises up in our souls like a giant and 
asserts its mastery over us. It is astonishing how 
these things grow. We are like currant bushes, 
we want vigorous pruning, and the dawn of a new 
year is the best possible time .to inspect ourselves 
and lop off all superfluous growth and one-sided 
shoots. 

Begin with a firm resolve to do some good, not 
only to yourself, but to your neighbors and your 
country. How ? In a score of ways. Garry out 
the idea that was in our Saviour's mind when he 




said **Love thy neighbor as thyself." He did 
not mean that you should leave a card once in 
three months, and spend the interim in total ob- 
livion of their existence— he means that you should 
think for them, care for them, make charitable 
allowances for their faults. Let all rancors, and 
enmities, and bitter feelings die out with the dying 
twilight of 1865, and commence the new year, as 
all God's years should be commenced, in peace 
and good-will to man. 

"Bui how can I help my country ?'' says the 
overburdened woman, " I am not a man to go out 
into the field and fight her battles, neither am I a 
capitalist to advance money toward the payment 
ofthe national debt P' 

No, but you are a woman and an American, and 
it is in yourt power to help the American govern- 
ment more than you suspect. Let foreign manufac- 
tures alone, buy domestic shirtings and domestic 
calicoes, trim your bonnet with American-made 
fiowers, and make up your mind to do without 
that velvet cloak that was imported firom Paris. 
K there is any money to be paid, let it be paid into 
the treasuries of the United States, not into the 
overflowing exchequers of foreign countries. 
Look at the snow-covered graves at Grettysburg, 
the desolated fleld of Manassas, the dreary loneli- 
ness of a thousand bereaved homes, and say 
whether any sacriflce you . could make would 
weigh in the balance against such patriotism? 
Do you fancy that your individual efforts would 
not be much T True ; but if efvery woman would 
enter into the spirit of national pride, the result 
would be such a country as the'^un never shone 
on ! Just make the experiment during one year ! 

Are you cramped for money t *' troubled," in . 
common parlance, "to make both' ends meet?" 
Then establish during this year a reserve fund for 
yourself. We don't mean to advise jjou to go to 
the Idaho gold mines, or buy oil land in Pennsyl- 
vania—our scheme has nothing to do>with com- 
panies and prospectuses. Lay aside every cent 
that is not absolutely needed for daily icomfort ; 
let billiards, worsted patterns, glasses oi^\% and 
seductively cheap "bargains" severely alone. 
Don't consider a three-cent "postage-currency" 
stamp too petty a contribution, and look well 
after the " loose change. " Then when 1867 comes 
round, as it probably wUl do, if you live long 
enough, open your savings bank, and see |f it 
don't amount to something I 

If you once begin to save, there is no doubt 
but that you will go on ; the trouble is in making 
a start I 

Remember, reader, tiiat there are three hun- 
dred and sixty-flve days in the year that lies be- 
^fore you ; try and see if you can not inscribe on 
each one of them the golden characters of a good 
deed, or a cheering word, or a helping hand out- 
stretched for the aid of some one who is ready to 
perish ! Remember the trusts Grod has given you, 
and be faithftil 1 Grow, if you can, mentally and 
spiritually ; but above all dp not retrograde, " set 
a watch upon the door of your lips," check the 
faults that would undermine your nature, for just 
one year, and mark the result. 

We can all have a Happy New Year if we will 
only take it in the free, generous, loving spirit in 
which God gives it to us, rendering thanlcs for our 
blessings and making the best of our trials. Is 



not the winter earth around us Aill of grandeur 
and glory? Do we not breathe in vitalitv with 
every draught of oxygen that fills our lungs? 
Ought not our lives to be a perpetual Te Deum? 
We can not help feeling that our New Year is to 
be a happy one, if we only read a lesson in the 
cheering influence of the sunshine and fresh air 
that belt the globe with gladness. Moreover, we 
can make thOsNew Year happy to others, at a very 
trifling outlay of time, and care, and thought, re- 
membering, the while, that every Christ-like deed 
and charitable thought makes a shining stone in 
the pathway leading to our home I 

And so, once again, we bid our readers, one and 
all, a Happy New Year ! 



OUR. CLAIMS ON BNGLAND. 

Wheh British STmpathizers built and let loose 
a fleet of pirates to prey on our oommeroe and 
to bum and destroy our merchant vessels on the 
high seas, we told them plainly that a day of 
reckoning would come. They did not " see it," 
but supposed that the Confederacy (by their aid) 
would triumph, that tM should be conquered and 
rendered helpless ; then there would be no power 
to hold them to an account. They now begin to 
see their mistake. But when the war was raging in 
our country, did they not, through their new8p»- 
. pers and members of Parliament, predict and glory 
in the prospect of our defeat ? Did not their un- 
scrupulous ship-builders fit out fast steamers to 
run the blockade and do all they could to weaken 
us and damage onr interests ? Did they tiot make 
haste to grant belligerent rights to rebels ? Why 
should we not now grant the same rights to the 
Fenians, who are seeking to liberate Ireland? 
And why should we not furnish them with a fleet 
of Alabamas, Shenandoahs, Floridas, etc. ? Did 
not England set the example ? But we will not 
be hasty ; we will simply make out and present 
our claims for damages, demand payment in fuU 
for every ship and for all the property thus de- 
stroyed, which satisfaction will be forthcoming 
in good time. ^ Then we shall demand the sur- 
render of the Bermuda Islands, including New 
Providence, which by geographical position right- 
fully fall within our jurisdiction. These islands 
have been used greatly to our disadvantage, and 
they must now be given up to us. As for the 
North American provinces, including the Cana- 
das, we have only to wait their own time to come 
under our flag ; there is no good reason why they 
should be held under British rule against the in- 
clination of their inhabitants. When they pro- 
pose to join us, we shall probably be happy to re- 
ceive them. But we would not in this case apply 
force ; but in regard to the Bermudas we shall 
demand that they be handed over to ** Uncle 
Sam." The British may push their civilization 
as far as they like into the East, and we will not 
oppose ; but they must forego and adandon the 
possessiofi of any territory in the vicinity of our 
house and home which can by any possibility 
during war be turned to account against us. 

We therefore advise our English cousins to get 
ready and count out the coppers at their earliest 
convenience, and make out title-deeds of the lit- 
tle islands referred to, lying under our lee. Then, 
with a promise on their part for future good be- 
havior, we will permit them to enjoy their pos- 
sessions undisturbed. The Fenians, like ourselves, 
will probably work out their own salvation ; and 
until they ask assistance, it is not at all likely 
that it will be urged upon them by our people, 
who have hitherto much preferred to mind their 
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FORB-SBEINa AND GHOST-SBBINQ. 

Editob or niB PmuwoLOGiOAL Jovsvat— An artiolo 
in the Norember nnmber of jour Joubnal has excited in 
me a deeire for more light I refer to the letter from Mr. 
Chariee £. Townsend, whoee capacity for ooropact and 
Incid reasoning yon praise so high'y. The writer discusses 
in his ietter two distinct subjects- name1y» the glfi of dis- 
cerning spirits and the gift of pr<>phocy -both of them of. 
great importance, and both of them liitle understood, and 
he dbpoees of both snl^ects in an equally summary 
manner. 

In combating the rery common belief In ghosts he sets 
vp two distinct lines of argument. **Tho existence rf 
ghosts,** he tells ns, ** ord only creations of the mental t1« 
sion.** I would Just remirk, in passing, that Mr. Townsend, 
throughout bis letter, treats with supreme contempt the 
•Impleat laws of grammar. Less profound thinlcers may 
consider grammatical correctness as of some importance. 
But our philosopher regards these things as quite beneath 
bis noOce. Perhaps they are incompatible with compacts 
ness and lucidity of reasoning. '* Qhosis,** to return again 
to the subject in hand, ^* are only creations of the mental 
Tis<on.** Why? ** Because the spiritual idea of a ghost 
if inadequate to malce an impression on the real eye.** 
Nuw I would like to ask, is the " spiritual idea** of a cow 
likely to make any impression on Uie real eye ? And if 
not, does it net clearly follow that cows are only ^ creations 
ot the mental Tision." "* All ratiouHl people must there- 
fore discard** cows ** (torn farther serious entertainmeuL'* 
Evidently there is some link wanting in Mr. Townsend's 
chain of reasoning; One wishes he had been a little less 
eompact and a little more lucid. 

Again, he founds an ai^ument against ghosts on the 
supposed absurdity of such thlDgs wearing clothes. The 
idea of an unclothed ghobt is bad enough, but the idea of 
one arrayed in appropriate ghosdy habillmenis is alto* 
gether too much for him to swallow. He ftiils to show, 
howcTcr, why it is absurd for a ghost to wear clothes. 
** And so we prefer to end this analysis^ of an argument 
which oonsists only **of airy nothings.** 

Proceeding to the second topic discussed, we find his 
doctrine, and the reasons for it, set forth in a paragraph 
which is a manrel fur compactness and lucidity of state- 
ment. It is such a gem that I can not resist the tempta- 
tion to quote it in full. Here it is: **Tbe undeveloped 
fhture (except risible or other tangibly repeated causes 
with their observed attendant phenomena) is, necessarily, 
unknown to finite minds, because, being non-opentive, is 
wanting in expression, and therefore can neither hare a 
deflni^ cause or effect to our comprehension, and so^ re- 
trospectively, can not have expression in the present; 
hence fore-knowing is simply ideal.** There you have a 
masterly specimen of logical Induction. The fhture is 
unknown to us because It is unknown to us, and therefore 
we can't know an} thing about it, and so a knowledge of 
the ftiinre la impossible ; hence, fore-knowing is simply 
moonshine. This appears to be the meaning of the pas- 
sage when translated into the vernacular. Andifitisnot 
perfectly conclusive, it ought to be. 

Evidently Mr. Townsend is a philosopher, but I am 
afraid he belongs to that class of philosophers, only too 
numerous at the present time, who denounce everything 
as absurd which doos not square with their narrow con- 
eeptions of things. The first characteristic of the true 
philosopher is humility. He is at all tlmee conscious of 
bis own ignorance. He feels that his knowledge is only 
the light of a small taper glimmering amid sarronnding 
darkness. And he knows that in that durkness are many 
mysterious things fur which his philosophy can fhrnish no 
explanation. Ghosts may be among these. He may 
doubt the existence of ghosts, but he does not dogmatically 
assert that such existence is impossible ; for he knows not 
what wonderful things there may be in this wonderfhl uni- 
verse which we inhabit. 

As regards tbe question of fore-knowledge, it is perfect- 
ly true that we have no eaoact knowledge of fhture events. 
Nobody denies this. But does it therefore follow that we 
never have any intimation whatever oonoeming things to 





eomet I think not We are endowed with a fkcnlty 
called Hope, which inspires us with the desire and expect- 
ation of future good ; and with a faculty called Cantions- 
nesa, which flll« us with the dread of (titure eviL Does not 
the fitness of things require that there should also be a 
fkcnlty which can teach n< how to tceura the good the fu- 
ture has in store for us, and how to avoid the evil ? And 
Is it not perfectly proper to call this faculty fore-sight or 
fore*knowledge, even although, like everything else that Is 
human, it is imporfbct— 

** Tho soul, the mother of deep flBars, 
Of bigh hopes infinite. 
Of (slortous dreams, mysterious tean. 
Of sleepless inner sight,** 

is able by that inner sight to read, as in an open book, 
much that is still In the undeveloped fhture, even in that 
future which it reaches beyond the boundaries of time 
away into the illimitable a«es of eternity. 

Knowing wha^ we do of ihe wonderful resources of the 
human soul, how can we doubt that there is sometimes 
given intuitive insight into the fUturef Knowing what 
we do of the weakness of the human undcrs'anding, how 
can we deny the possibility even of such unexplained 
things as ghosts t These aro subjects which deserve to be 
treated much more thoroughly and much less dogmati- 
cally than has boen done by your correspondent 

I remain yours truly, HireB blaos. 



FORE-KNOWING. 

Mb. EnrroB— As you consider the question still open, I 
desire to present for your columns a solution of It from the 
standpoint of an extensive personal experience. 

Before making the proposed statement, will you allow 
me to relate one of many similar occurrences which have 
transpired In my experience, as a sample by which the 
correctness of my views may b") judged T 

Some years since, while living on a farm In New Jersey, 
when my infirm fhther had been a cripple for some years 
(a part of the time not able to getaboucevenon crutches), 
I had the following vision : 

One cloudless day, after the noon repast, while sitting 
within doors, reading a book, it suddenly appeared to me 
.that I was pitting outside the door, in the open porch, read- 
ing a newspaper, and that having a glimpse of some one, 
I looked, and seeing fiither coming from the wagon-house 
without his crutches, I said, ** Father, where are your 
crutches?** and that, answering, he said, *' Samuel, I hive 
forgotten them, an i left them at the wagon-house— I will 
go back and get them ;** and it appeared that he did sa 

At that time my father was in New York city. When 
there a few dhys afterward, I told the vision to him and 
others, and predicted ftova it that he would recover from 
his lameness ; for with the vision came the impression that 
he would recover ; and so strong was this impression, that 
I would without hesitation have risked my life on it ; and 
I repeatedly asserted that he certdlnly would recover and 
go about without his crutches before be died. To this he 
replied, " I>ou*t say it again, it is impossible. Here I am, 
an old man, ready to step into my grave, and have been a 
cripple for more than nine years. It seems like blasphe- 
my for you to talk sa** 

In less than a month after the vision occurred, bn came 
to my bouse for a few months* stay, and before he had pQS»> 
ed a month thcro, the vision was fulfilled In every particu- 
lar, even to the words spoken, and he soon ceased entirely 
and forever to use his cmtches. 

My solution of ihe problem presented by the phenome- 
na in question cA now be given in a fow words. 

Unseen, everwwaUJhfhl intelligences, in their kind prov- 
idence, planned the cure, and knowing their abUlty to per- 
form it, made known tbe coming event by a psychological 
impression of ihe event on my brain, witbout the media 
of the external organs of sUht or hearing ; and so it la 
with all visions of this class— ail ghost-seeing and similar 
appearances. 

The lady mentioned in tbe previous communication 
could not have ** psychologlscd» herself with what she did 
not know ; the f iiher of the Utile boy could not have done 
it, even once, unwluinply ; I', could not have been simple 
clairvoyance, for what she saw could have existed only In 
thought, and that thought being ord* riy and thrice re- 
peated must have been uUered by u designing conscious 



Intelligence. This IntelUgence may not have been the 
deceased mother ; but there is not even the shadow of a 
reason to assume that it waa not 

Wise and provident intelligences, whether olothed with 
flesh or not, may, by the observance of law and correct 
data, not only anticipate and have a previ^on of coming 
events, but they may also fore-know and fore-ordain them. 
(Fore-telling Is an evidence of fore-knowledge.) 

And now may I Inquire of Mr. Townsen<^ how the re- 
sults of strongly excited " IdHailty,** "sbarpiy pictured 
on the Ima^ nation,** can ^ produce by fhnoy ' a prophetic 
vision so exact f " how memory or Ideality'* can so ** de- 
pict** it? or how ** Ideality or mental derangement** can 
so explicitly ** retreject the fhture into tbe present,** and 
that, too. without the slighteft ** expectance on the suhject V** 
And will he also explain how **gnosts are created by mcn- 
tal** or any other '^vision** (sight), and how '* nothings" 
aro created of ^ air** and then ** analyzed ?** 

a. T. FOWIBB. 



GHOSTS AND PROPHETS. 

In the November number of the JorsirAL, p. 142, Mr. 
Townsend has presented a forcible argument ag<!iost the 
possibility of seeing a ghost or spirit, or of gaining knowl- 
edge of a future event save by the process of inducUon. 
He says: " The spiritual idea of a ghost would be wholly 
inadequate to make an impression upon the real eye, 
which materiality alone can do.** This is true. If by the 
real eye is meant the natural eye ; but If it be conceded 
that within man's natural body there is a spiritual body, 
the diiflcalty suggested no longer exists, fbr the spiritual 
body may, under favorable ooudiiions, take cognizance of 
spiritual forms. The allusion to the " ghost of old clothes** 
presents no additional dUBculty. It Is no more absurd 
than the idea of a ghost of fiesh and blood. The one is the 
inner and the other the outer gsrment worn by the real 
man, that is, the immortal spirit 

With regard to fore-knowledge, Mr. Townsend says : 
**The undeveloped fhture (except effecti inferred from 
visible or other tangibly repeated cauaes, with their ob- 
served attendant phenomena) Is, necessarily, unknown to 
finite minds, because being non-inoperative is wanting In 
expression, and therefore can neither have a definite 
cause or effect to our comprehension, and so, retrospec- 
tively, can not have expression in the present; hence 
fore-knowing is simply Ideal.** 

I am not prepared to refhte this argument, but this 
method of reasoning upon assumed facts and d<'nying 
their existence as the result of logical deduction is to be 
received with extreme caution. It was upon this basis 
tbat the phllosophere of the middle ages founded their 
physical sciences. Tbey did not collect fkets and build 
upon nature, but they first established thoh* theories firom 
abst^'act reasoning, and then accepted or denied the 
phenomena of nature according as it agreed or not wiih 
their specul ttlons. Many persons experience truthful 
premonitions of the fhture which they accept without pre- 
tending to understand— the reality of which, like the fact 
of existenoe, no logic can overthrow. The true philoso- 
pher must recognize the phenomena and shape his theo- 
ries accordingly. ■. r. b. 



A SCRIPTURAL VIEW. 

SnroB the foregoing articles wero in type, we have re- 
ceived fh>m another correspondent a brief communication 
on the same subject We have only room for an extrsct 
from it Beferring to the article of Mr. Townsend in our 
November number, the writer says : 

Firgt^ It Is claimed that all visions are Illusions or hal- 
lucinations. If all this be true, then, were the Prophets 
and Apostles, to say nothing of others, either impostors, 
or, to say the least of it badly deluded men ; and what 
makes the matter worse is the fact that Ohrlst encouraged 
and helped to keep in existence tills imposture or f^eiuf^ion. 
Secondly, It Is claimed that all ghoata are purely ideal ; 
and. Thirdly, that if they were to approach vs, we c ^uld 
not see tbem, for the reason that they are pure spirits. 
Now fhcts are stubborn things, and when a man*s theory 
gets in their way, the sootier he gets it out of the way the 
better for his cred«t To say nothing of Old Testament 
times, to which we might successfully rerer, I will only add 
that Moses and Ellas appeared to Christ and somo of his 
AposlU■^ and that at tne time Ohrlst gave up tlie ghost, 
mnny of tbe dead came from the tomt>s and appeared to 
many, and that the people ttien saw them. Now the log- 
icitf conclusion is, tbat if Moses, Ellas, and others were to 
reappear (being so far as materiality or immaterlHlliy Is 
concerned Just what they were when they did appear), 
they could be seen by those to whom they would seek to 
show themselvesb p. p. mills. 
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PHRENOLOGT AND SCRIPTORB. 

A Rig THEY AT VAEIANCEt 

Tbb abore inqniry was brought upon my mind by read- 
tni^ an article wbfeh appeared in the January number of 
the JovRNAL of 1864, written by a lady, headed, ** A Wom- 
an's Experience,'* In which she intimated that she was a 
lover of the beautiftil ; and stated that at one time her hus- 
band commanded her to diTcst herself of every ornament, 
even to a plain collar, and to draw back her curls, brush 
the wares from her hair, etc. 

Now I am as much a lover of the beantlAil as most per- 
sons, but if we indulge In such things to our heart's de- 
sire, then what becomes of the precepts of divine inspira- 
tion T For St John aajs : ** Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that 
is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world.**— 1 John iL 15, lOL 

** In liice manner, also, that women adorn themselves In 
modei>t apparel, with shamefAcedness and sobriety ; not 
with broldered hair, or gold, or pea^l^ or costly array, 
but (wh ch becometh women professing godUness) with 
good worbs."— 1 Tim. ii. 9, 10. 

"* Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting (he^air, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
of apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
n^eek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of Ood of great 
prion.'*-! Peter iiU 8, i. 

Thus spake holy men, who wrote not of themselves, but 
with their pens dipped in the Are of inspiration, penned 
these sacred words by the will of Ck>d. 

Now if the toil- nee of Phrenology teaches us to approve 
of a legitimate and uniform action of all the fhoultles of 
the mind, will it tolerate the customs and fashions of the 
day, practiced by the msjority of professors of religion, in 
open disregard and violation of the Word of Ood, the 
learned clergy not excepted? for we never hear them 
speak of these things in the pulpit, nor show an example 
^ch as is described by iwplred writers. Will some der^ 
g)man who onderstands Phrenology please explain T 

DTQTrXBSB. 



THAT HOLE THROUGH THE EARTH. 

Mm. B. F. F. sends us the following brief rejoinder to 
the remarks of ** F. D. L.** in regard to the former's theory 
of the tubular globe : 

In regard to the criticism of ** F. D. L.,** I would say 
(not with the idea, liowevcr, of creating a disoassion) that 
his assumptions are wrong ; that his conclusions are evi- 
dently hasty ; and that hto whole argument amounts to 
nothing. I did say that the original pkuUo matter re- 
ceded from the earth's axis, through oentrifhgal force, 
thereby leaving an opening or aperture Uirough the same. 
And 1 did say that *' there is no oentriftigal force at the 
axis'* (which is true). But "* F. D. L.** should know that 
the true definition of axis it cm imaginary tins pacing 
perpmidicvitirly through the center qf motion ; he would 
then see that centrifogai foroe could begin to be exerted 
at les4 than a hair's-breadth firom the said very flue line. 
And then let him experiment by whirling a bucketfhl of 
water aroand in the air, and hcwiU soon perceive a hole 
in the fluid, by its receding flrom its axis. Let any one 
visit the Smithsonian Institute and behold the tube-like 
structure of the great Brollte on exhibition there, which 
once acted the part of a minute planet, and he will be oon- 
Tinoed that my w-hole theory is sustained by natural 
fSacts. And fhnher, the opinions of Herschel, La Place, 
Le Terrier should rank with those of the ** best philoso- 
phers." B. r. WBOM, 



Immortalitt. — ^In tbe October num- 
ber of the Jotrx2iAL I find some of my crude thoughts and 
obscure phraseology criticised. You ask me to excuse 
your criticism on the phraseology. Most certainly you 
are welcome so to do if in any sense your readers may be 
proflted thweby. As for my own benefit, I could not 
think of thus trespassing upon your time. I am too much 



your admirer as a mighty worker In the cause of a truth 
which is second only in importance to the Truth (the Oos- 
pdX to be ofTonded at any uso you may make of my ques- 
tions or remarks. Please, then. If your time permits, 
take notice, that I doubt the obscurity of the phrase yon 
have criticised ; it may appear so IVom the point whence 
you look at it, but not so IVom mine. I have mislaid the 
copy of that letter, and it is possible my language was at 
fault, but my thought was this : if the brain does not of it- 
self, In consequence of its own organism, produce thought 
and give cortscioiuness of existence, then these powers 
proceed from an existence which is independent of the 
brain, and which merely uses It as an instrument Now, 
does it not reasonably follow, from the last position sta^, 
inasmuch as animals have braiU) nerves, and the senses, 
as we have, that there mm-t l>e a spirit to act upon their 
brains; and if so, is it not also as reasonable to condudb 
that their spirits are as immortal as ourst 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have, in the qnestions asked on this 
interesting, and to my mind very important, theme, but 
one object, and that is, tbe development of truth for the 
good of the race. I once occupied the position in regard 
to this subject which you now- do, but my iuvestlgations 
compelled me to give it up. It surely is reasonable to 
oonclude, that if our spirits are a part of the Divine essence, 
then the final purification, salvation, and happiness of ail 
men can not be doubted, for we can not suppose that Ood 
would subject any part of himself to endless torment 

Again ; seeing that Ood has said that man was dust 
and in consequence of ^n must return to dust— and we see 
it verified every day— Is it not reasonable to conclude that 
he b dost? Again ; man desires health and happiness— 
and, possessing these, he would live forever If he could ; 
he shrinks from death ; his soul longs after immortality. 
And now, to conclude, is it not reasonable to suppose, that 
if the wise men of our race had always taught us that wo 
were mortal, subject to sorrow, sickness, and death here, 
and torment and eternal death hereafter, that millions 
more would hare become disciples to that Wisdom from 
above which gives us health and happiness here and im- 
mortality and eternal Joy hereafter T wm. a xawis; 



THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 

Wb think this farce of empire-making has been played 
long enough In this oontinent Americans are getting 
heartily tired of it If the French usurper and the Aus- 
trian sycophant can't find anything else to do, we advise 
them to drop their ambitious schemes and try their hands 
at personal improvement and reforms at home. Of igno- 
rance, poverty, and wretchedness there Is enough in France 
and in Austria for them to work at and we do not see any 
prospect of the condition of our Mexican neighbors being 
improved by these upstarts. As outsiders or mere lookers- 
on, we make quite free to advise them to pack up their 
traps and go home. If they go voluntarily, a^d soon, they 
may get off with whole hides ; but if they delayit too long, 
we will not answer for any sore heads or punctured skins, 
which a too long delay may cause. It has been suggested, 
in prominent circles, that America was the field in which 
republican Institutions were to be tried. Tbe tree was 
planted by a handfUl of liberty-loving ploneenb ^'^^ ^^ b*> 
taken root and grown to respectable dimensluns, is bear- 
ing fruit «nd promises well for tbe future. Most of our 
people are inclined to permit its branches to extend over 
the American continent When it shall cease to bear 
good fruits, even better than are produced on any mo- 
narchical tree, we shall approve the experiment of grafting. 
Bhonld the tree become withered and ceaso to bo produc- 
tive, it shall be hewn down and oast into Jhe fire. Dead 
Umbs will doubtless appear from time to time, and they 
must be trimmed out, m was the case with that great black 
parasite slavery, when new and more vig>roos shoots 
will take their place. Let it not be supposed that we are 
blind to the faults of Mexicans, nor that we would disap- 
prove any plan having for irs object the bettering of our 
neighbor's condition. On the contrary, we would hold 
up both hands f«^ his good. But we are satisfied that 
these experiments at empiro-making in America are not 
based on Wral principles. They are oir«hoots of the 
American rebellion, the emanations of selfish ambition, 
and we win no more permit the one than the other to go 



on without something more pointed than a verbal protest 
Mr. Louis Napoleon must recall his hired assassins, who 
are commanded to put to death those found In arma 
against his agent Uie usurper. And Mr. Maximilian must 
come down from that pretty purple-curtained eminence, 
called a '* throne,** and make tracks for Austria. The 
Mexicans will no doubt be happy to excuse him from ftir- 
ther service, and tiAen they want him they will send for 
him. 



General Items* 



The Five Points House op Indus- 

TXT.— In 1851, the Five Points House of Industry was ea- 
tablished by Bev. L. M. Pease. In 185t H became an In- 
corporated institution, governed by a Board of Trnstees 
elected annually by tbe incorporators, and is not sectarian. 
It is doing a good work^a truly Christian— in various 
forms, as a mission, as a reformatory asylum, as a day- 
school, as a home for friendless women, as a method of 
finding homes for children, etc It needs and should have 
liberal aid from the public. Address 8. B. Haliiday, Bn- 
perintendent 155 Worth Street New York. 

Obscene Publications. — ^Why are 

our authorities so remiss in puuing a stop to the 
sale of "bawdy books,** "fancy pictures,** and fiash pa* 
persT Low, vulgar, and corrupt newsvenders send, 
through express and post-office, quantities of this moral 
poison, by which onr youth are perverted, the gates of 
licentiousness opened, and all who look on the filthy 
productions are contaminated. 

If it was a good thing to break up the ** mock auctions** 
of New York, wherein many strangers were cheated, 
swindled, and robbed of their money, it would be still 
more usefhl to break up those places where are mannfao- 
tured and sold ihat which pollutes the mind, saps the con- 
stitution, and ruins body and souL There is nu punisb- 
ment too severe for tbe miscreants who deal in this dan> 
nation. A law should be pa«sed makinc the penalty for 
such olTense imprisonment for life. Parents 1 the virtue 
of your children is at stake. Your son or year daughter 
may fall a victim to this insidious destroyer. Will you 
not help to break up the evilT 

Mr. Donald McKay may be a good 

boat>builder, but he is neither an American nor a pa- 
triot He is simply an Inverness Scot &nd like the rest 
would do a very mean act for money. Did he not set up 
his obstinate will against building monitors, which served 
us so well T and did he not then s«-6k a Job to build one or 
more of the same T Did he not learn from onr Govern* 
ment important secrets in relation to the torpedoes, which 
had been perfected as a means of defense? and did he 
not go straightway, with this invention, and sell it to our 
friends and rivals, the British nation T What was his ob- 
ject T We have the story of the wretch and the twenty 
pieces of silver, of which this Is at least a reminder. We 
hope the selfish creature will have his reward. 

A Fact. — An elegant pocket time- 
piece, warranted to denote correct time, gold appendages, 
gilt case, etc. Included. Price one shilling; parceled 
free to any part for fourteen aiem^^EngUeh paper. 

This thing is advertised here as the Enropoan time- 
keeper, and is sold for a dollar I In England for a shilling 1 
It is simply a little pasteboard sunnilai— that*s alL 

Quacks — Beware ! — At the Croydon 

SBngland) a«sizes, la'e'y, two verdicts— one for one hun- 
r«'a pounds C^ftOO), and the oMier for seventy pounds 
($300), wore given agiinst a quack doctor named Lowe, 
the proprietor of an anatoniicai museum in Loudon, for 
Improper medh!iil trrat nent to men who had gone to him 
for professional advice. 

[How would it do u> try on the same thing with the 
quacks connected with anatom<cai museums in America? 
Are they not equally culpable T It will be perfectly safe 
to give them a trial at law, or a wide berth.] 

Wanted. — ^Any person having a copy 

of** The Heart of Mabel Ware,** a novel, will find a pur- 
chaser for it by applying to D. H. Jacques, at the office of 

this JoiTXirALi 
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VIEW OF NEW YORK CITY FROM WILLI \M9BURO.* 



NEW YORK CITY. 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 

Thi island of Manhattan is about fourteen 
miles long, and about two and a half miles wide 
for nine miles from the Battery, and the tipper 
or north end is about one and a quarter miles 
wide. The whole contains aboat 16,800 acres, 
or about 218,400 lots of 25 feet x 100 feet, and 
is irregular in shape, as will be seen by referring 
to a map showing the whole form of the dty and 
county. 

About one half of the surface is now built up, 
and contains, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
1,003,250 persons — an inqrease of nearly 200,000 
since 1860, when the total was813,669. Theaver- 
age growth of population for fire years, therefore, 
in round numbers, is about 40,000 a year. We 
count here only those within the present city 
limits ; but if we include the suburbs, as is the 
case in Philadelphia, London, etc., taking in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc., we should consider- 



♦The en^H'a^ln? pr •Sf'nted shows the cUy of New York 
for a distance of about three iTille» from its extreme south- 
ern point The rpader will undTstand himself to be in 
the city of Williamsbursf, east of the business portion of 
New Yorit, the East River separatlnff Williamsburg from 
^ew Yorlc. On the Ivft, in the foreground, may be seen 
the Navy Yard buQdinfcs, and, beyond them, a part of the 
• city of Brooklyn. Beyond Brooklyn, in the distance, will 
be teen an eleration or hill, which is Staten Island, the 
Staten Island Sound running to the west of It, while the 
main ship channel to the sea runs on the east side of the 
Island, or Che side next to the obserTer. The little island 
obserred below the low^r parts of New York, eoyered 
with poplar trees. Is Governor's Island, Castle William, a 
fortification, being seen on the extreme right of the island. 
Beyond Oovemor's Island will be noticed two smaller 
islands. The larger of the two Is Bedloe's Island, owned 
by the United States, on which is a fortification. On the 
remote aide of the city of New York, the Hudson River 
will be seen, which separates New York city from the State 
of New Jersey. Jersey City and Hoboken may be seen on 
the west shore of the Hudson River. It will be seen that 
New York runs to a point on the left. The first spire from 
the foot of Broadway, at the point; or Battery, is Trinity 
Chnreb. Our piotore is on a small scale, but very intelli- 
gible to those who are familiar with New York and Its sur- 
roundings. 




ably exceed two millions. And all these right- 
fully belong to and are parts of the great Ameri- 
can metropolis. The whole, or city proper, when 
built up, will accommodate about 2.000,000 of 
people, at from eight to ten persons to each lot. 
The lower wards are declining in population ; 
the First ward having lost 1,000 in five years, the 
Second 500, the Third 760, the Fourth 1,000, and 
the Fifth 2,000. Up town the increase is greater 
than in any former period ; the Sixteenth ward 
having gained 10,000 in five years, the Seven- 
teenth 20,000, the Nineteenth 25,000', and the 
Twenty-second 8,000. The Seventeenth ward now 
has the enormous population of 93,000— a city in 
itself— the Twentieth has 88,000, the Twenty- 
first 71,600, and the Twenty-second 80,000. 

PARKS, ETC. 

The city of New York has in it twenty-one 
parks or squares, or places called by these names, 
as follows, according to Mr. Jambs E. Sbrrell : 

A. B. F. R. 

Battery (not extended) 10.... 8.... 83.... 289 

Bowling Green. 9.... 9. ...208 

City Hall Park.. 10.. ..8. ...14.... 000 

DuanePark 21.... M 

Five PoinU Park. 24.. ..198 

Hudson Square-. 4.. ..0.... 18.. ..188 

Sl John's Park, J 

Do. West Broadway 11 — 86 

Washington Square 9. ... 9 .... 89 .... 248 

Tompkins Square 10.... 2.... 1....112 

Abingdon Square. 88.... 89 

Union Place, Fourteenth Street 8. ...1... .84. ...268 

Oramercy Park 1.... 2 ...80.... 217 

Midison Square.. 8....8....19.. .. 47 

Reservoir and Park, Forty-second 8t..lO. . . .0. . . .00. . . .000 

Bloominicdale Square 18. . . .0. . . . 9 188 

Hamilton Square. 16. . . .0. . . .00. . . .000 

Observatory Place 26... .8.... 9. ...160 

ManbalUn Square 19. . . .0. . . . 8. . . .180 

Mount Morris 20. ...0....27....1U 

Central Park, including both Oroton 

Reservoirs, ts over two and a half 

miles long and half a mile wide. . .1,000. .0 . . .00 000 

Total, In parks 1,180.. 0.... 8.... 110 

PIEBS. 

The number of piers for the accommodation 
of shipping are as follows : North River, about 
54 ; East River, about 75. 



In the early days of the city, 
all the streets were below or 
south of Wall Street ; and as it 
progressed, streets were made 
as the wants of the inhabitants 
required or the owners of large 
tracts of land laid them out, 
selling their lots fronting on 
the new streets. This progressed 
until the acts of the Legislature 
I in 1807, to layout the city of 
' New York north of North Street, 
now Houston Street, according 
to the present plan, which was 
completed about 1820 by Mr. 
John Randall, Jun., surveyor; 
but streets had been laid out 
through farms north of Houston 
Street, on *• Kip's Bay" proper- 
ty, and other streets ; the Mid- 
dle Road, now Fifth Avenue, 
from Forty-first Street to Nine- 
tieth Street, and cross streets 
similar to those now existing. 

BROADWAY. 

This world-renowned street opens at the Bat- 
tery, on the extreme southern point of the 
island, and extends to lianhattanville (One Hun- 
dred atad Twenty-fifth Street), a distance of about 
seven miles. From Trinity Church to Grace 
Church, a distance of two miles, it is perfectly 
straight, and the eye takes it in at a single glance. 
It is undoubtedly the finest business street in the 
world, and New Yorkers are justly proud of it. 
Most of the buildings are either of marble, brown 
stone, or iron, and many of them very hand.some. 
Our illustration will give the reader an imperfect 
idea of the street and the crowds which throng 
it. 

PRICES or CITT LOTS. 

The prices at which land has been and is sold 
for in the city of New York are very variable. 
In certain localities, lots which once sold for $20 
per lot, are now worth $12,000 per lot. Lots on 
Fifth Avenue, only twenty years ago, sold for 
$1,000 per lot, which are now $25,000 per lot. 

The records show prices as follows : 
Comer of Pearl and Elm Street— 4 Lots 35 x 100 a. $60,000 

House and Lot on Amity Street, near Wooster. 11 JKH) 

HoQse and Lot on Lafayette Place 85,000 

Broadway, near Wavc^rly Plaee, House and Store.. 49,100 

Corner of Duane and Elm streets. 82,000 

Bleeclcer Street, near Wooster, House 4c Lot, 95 z 100 12,800 
Twenty-fourth Street, S. C. between Fifth and Sixth 

avenues, Lot, 24 z 98.9— House, 06 z 24.». 90,000 

Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, '25.5 z 100 

Lot 19,000 

GENERAL INTOBMATION. 

Chubches. — ^There are 281 churches in New 
York, of which thirty are Baptist, four Congre- 
gational ist, twenty-one Reformed Dutch, nine 
Lutheran, thirty -seven Methodist Episcopal, 
forty-three Presbyterian, six United Presbyterian, 
five Reformed Presbyterian, fifty-eight Protestant 
Episcopal, thirty- two Roman Catholic, three 
Unitarian, four Universaljst, and twenty-four 
miscelianeous, besides twenty-four Jewish syna- 
gogues and three Friends' meeting-houses. 

Central Park, located between Fifth and 
Eighth avenues, and Fifty-ninth and One Hun- 
dred and Tenth streets, comprises over 1,000 

— ^ 
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acres, and iiy although still inoomplete, one of 
the chief attractitms of the dty. It is reached 
by any of the street cars west of Broadway. 

CooPEB Union fob tub Adtamcexknt of Sciknob 
AND Art— Eighth Street, between Third and 
Fonrth avenues, contains a (Jallery of Paint- 
ings by the old masters, and a Beading Boom for 
males and females. Open day and evening. 
Admission free. 

Railroad Dipdrs— Hudson River, comer of 
Chamber and Hudson streets. Harlem, comer 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. New 
Haven (connecting with all roads East), comer 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street. 
Erie, foot of Chambers Street. Morris and Essex, 
foot of Barclay Street. Roads to Philadelphia 
and Washington, foot of Cortland Street. To 
the West, connecting with Pennsylvania Central 
at flanisburg. Pier No> 2, North River. New 
line to Philadelphia, via Delaware Bay and 
Raritan R.R., foot of Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 
Long I. R.R., foot of James Street. 

Hotels. — There are more than a hundred 
hotels in New York, among the best of which are 
the Fifth Avenue, Metropolitan, St Nicholas, 
St. James, St. Denis, Hoffman, Brevoort, Astor 
House, The Everett, New York, etc. The prices 
at present arc from two to five dollars a day. 

FraLBiKS. — New York is connected with Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, and Hoboken by twenty ferries. 
Boats also run at short intervals to Staten Island, 
Elizabethport, Harlem, Bull's Ferry, Fort Lee, 
and Weehawken. 

Post Ofpiob— Comer of Nassau and Cedar 
streets. Letters deposited in the lamp-post 
boxes (585 in number) are collected six times a 
day in all parts of the city. 

AcADEHT OF Musio — Comcr of Fourteenth 
Street and Lrving Place, between Third and 
Fourth avenues. 

Ahkrioav iNsnTUTB, Cooper Union Building, 
Eighth Street, between Third and Fourth avenues. 

National Academy of Design — ^Fourth Avenue, 
corner of Twenty- third Street. 

Mercantile Library — Clinton Hall, Astor 
Place, for clerks. Open day and evening. 

Astor Library — Lafayette Place, near Astor 
Place. Open daily. Admisdon free. 

AiURiCAN BiBLB HousE, betwecu Third and 
Fourth avenues, and Eighth and Ninth streets. 

Odd Fellows' Hall — Comer of Center and 
Grand streets. 

Custom House — Wall, comer William Street. 

Coney Island — a favorite place of resort in the 
summer for sea bathing, is a low, sandy island 
on the southern part of Long Island, just outside 
the Narrows, and distant about twelve miles 
from New York. It is reached by cars from 
Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, or in the bathing season 
by boat from New York. In a sail down the 
beautiful harbor you pass GK>vemor Island, Fort 
Wood on Bedloe's Island, Forts La£ayette, 
Hamilton, and Wadsworth,^and in full view of 
the fortifications adjoining. 

Thi Navy Yard, Brooklyn, is reached by cars 
from Fulton Ferry. The ferries from New York 
that land passengers most convenient are — Jack- 
son, Bridge Street, Catharine, and Fulton, in this 
order. 



A order. 
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GBEBnrooD Cbmxeiby, Brooklyn— Cars leave 



every five minutes from Fulton, AUantie, and 
Hamilton Avenue ferries, Brooklyn. 

High Bridoi, near Harlem, via Second and 
Third Avenue cars, or boat, to Harlem, thence by 
steamboat. 

United States Assay OFnoi, and Assist^ht 
Unithd States Treasurrr's Office— comer of Wall 
and Nassau streets. 

Tee City Prison— -known as the Tombs, from 
its semi-Sgyptian style of architecture, is situated 
on Center Street, between Franklin and Leonard. 

Steajcdoats. — Albany night boats, foot of Canal 
Street ; day boats, foot of Desbrosses Street. Yori' 
kers, Foughkcepsie^ Netoburghj etc., foot of Harrison 
Street. Providence and Boston, Stonington Line, 
foot of Cortland Street ; Norwich line, foot of 
Vestry Street; Fall River Line, pier 8 J^> R. 
Bridgeport^ Uart/ord, foot of Peck Slip. PhUadelpkia, 
Coastwise Steamship Line, daily, pier 9 N. R. 

Ocean Steamers. —BaUimore^ Tu^ay, Thursday, 
and Friday, pier 1 1 N. R. Savannah and dories' 
ton, semi- weekly. Mobile and yew Orleans, weekly. 
California, semi-monthly. Haoana, weekly. lUo 
JanoTo, monthly. From three to four steamers 
leave this port weekly for Liverpool, London, 
Havre, and Bremen. For London via Liverpool, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. IZorre, semi-monthly. 
Bremen, weekly. Glasgow, weekly. 

The bay or harbor of New York, which very 
seldom freezes, is said to be sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate in safety all the shipping in the 
world. It is formed by the junction of the North 
and the East rivers. 



ADVICE TO A STUl^BNT. 

A younq man asks our advice on amdry mat- * 

ters, and this is our answer. It may be useful to 

others. 

Nbw Yoke, Deeember Wth^ 1865. 

Dbab 8ib— Yoa ask as to give yo« roles aod adTica 
relative to habits of living and atady during yonr eollegiate 
coarse. 

We should bo happy, were It possiblo, to prescribe a set 
of rules that would be applicable to all; but as no two 
persons are exactly .alike, so none require Just the same 
advice, except in generalities. 

Tub End to bb ATTAnvBD.^It was undoubtedly the end 
and aim of ibo Creator that each of his ercatures should 
enjoy the highest degree of happiaess of which he is 
eapuble. Let tliis, then, be your first rule in life, to so 
govern yourself that each act shall bo such as will, to the 
greatest extent possible, produce this result, not only in 
tbe great unknown fhture, but in the present life and 
present time, which is the school for eternity. But do not 
so Air err as to mistake mere pleasure for happiness. 

Know Totbblf.—To accomplish this end it is absolutely 
necessary for you to know yourself— your real desires, 
joor capacity, your foults, and your failings— and this 
knowledge can only be obtained by a strict examination 
of yourself in accordance with the teachings of Phrenology, 
which is tbe only true mental philosophy. 

ExEBdSB.— Next to this comes the core of your physical 
condition ; or rather we might well say, this is of equal im« 
portsnee, and one of the first duties and necessities to 
happiness. During your term of itudy you should take 
sufDcient exercise in the open air, and by exercise we 
mean something more than a morning walk, taken because 
y<>& think you must. A little toork will be well— not ex- 
haustive, but sufficient to set your blood bounding through 
your veins— not so laborious as to tire you so for as to 
unfit you for study, but sufficient to create an action on the 
nitrogenized tissues of other portions of your system than 
your brain- enough to make ^ good digestion wait on ap- , 
petite.'' Indigettlon is a mortal foe to study or other men* 
tol labor. 



Blbbp.— The rule of eight hours for sleep is a general 
one, based on an average. We know one man who needs 
but four out of the twenty-four. We know others for 
whom eight is not sufficient. For you, we can give a* 
belter rule than that yon retire in good season, not later 
than ten o*elock, and arise when you first awake in the 
morning. These morning dozes between sleeping and 
waking, however pleasant they may be, aro not necessary, 
and ore only a waste of time that may be better employed. 

Disk.— Let your food be plain^ coarse, nutritious, well 
prepared. Avoid condiments. A little self-denial may be 
necessary at first, but you will soon find that spices, 
pepper, and vinegar are not necessary to make your food 
palatable. Three meals a day ore entirely sufficient, and 
beware of loncb'as. Eat fmlt plentUhlly, but at your 
meals, of which it should form part. Don't eat too much. 
As a general thing, the American people eat about twice 
OS much as they need. If the stomnch is overworked, the 
brain can not do good service. As none claim that tea 
and cofl^ ore essential to health, while many hold that 
they ore de'rimeolol, yon will err on the safe side, if at all, 
by abstaining firom their use. 

Baths.— One great obstacle to health is a skin through 
the pores of which tbe effete matter which should be 
throorn off by insensible perspiration con not pass. Strict 
attention, then, should be paid to bothinir, in both warm 
and cold water, with and without eoap, sufficiently often 
to keep the skin in good condition. In addition to these, 
Itill baths for purification ; daily morning hand baths, to 
give action to the electrical currents in the system, should 
not be neglected. 

If you pay attention to these rules of health yon wlU find 
your mind clear, and that you are not so ** hard to learn** 
as you suppose. There is scarcely a limit to the amount 
of study you can do if you ore, physically. In good 
condition. 

BTuBres.— We have but Uttle to say reUtive to your 
studies. Whatever you undertake to learn, understand. 
If there is a rule in your arithmetic that you <1o not under- 
stand sufficiently to explain all the whys and wherefores, 
ask your teacher, and if he cont explain, as very likely he 
eon not— don't give up, but try to find out fbr yourself In 
your grammar, practice what you leom, and let your oom- 
mon conversation be grammaticaL In geography, depend 
not only on your lessons; but in reading, when you see a 
public place named, know where it is; and so on through 
all the bronchos, bnow what you pretend to know. Get 
wisdom, but with all your gettlngs, get understanding. 
Don't be in a hurry to finish your education. To Jinish I 
Education is never completed. The school and Uie c(rflege 
are places in which yon should leom how to learn, places 
where the leam-power is set in motion with, it should be, 
aoeelerated velocity. 

Choxob of PiTBSurr.— You should, so early as possible, 
choose the path in life that yon teem best adapted to pur- 
sue, and educate yourself with especial reference thereto. 
No one can attain all knowledge. So, whether yen choose 
one of the professions, a mercantile, mechanical, or com- 
mercial life, or that noblest of all pursuits, agriculture, 
your special education should be with reference to those 
thii ms more particularly connected therewith, while your 
general education, to be learned from seeing, observing, 
ond conversation, as well as from reading, should be as 
extensive as possible ; and fall not to study the great book 
of nitnre, in wh^ch you will find, as nowhere else, that 
which will lead you from its study into closer communion 
with that Power which ordained, constituted, and oontrola 
all things. 



Bbward or EooNomoAL Industry. — ^The St. Al- 
bans (Vt.) Daily Messenger says tliat a Franklin 
County boy, engaged by the monUi in a large 
shipping-house in iioston, profiting by the maxim, 
*• A penny saved is a penny clear," carefully ex- 
tracted the nails from the old boxes which had 
*' served their time." In four weeks he had col- 
lected in the course of his business two or three 
kegs of good nails. His employer, noticing the 
accumulation, after consulting the sotles, handed 
the young man $16 as the immediate proceeds o£ 
his economy ; and has honored this invaluable 
business tnut, in connection with a sterling char- 
acter in other respects, by an offer of partnership. 
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'WHAT THBT SAY. 

It is always gratifyiDg to receiye words of ap- 
proYai from the intelligent and the sincere. 
They serve to strengthen and to encourage. It 
is a fi&ult with some editors who are more jealous 
than generous, to selfishly withhold from their 
readers any mention of others who are at work in 
the same field. Others, who are more generous 
than just, when they praise, pile on the compli- 
ments so thickly, that the reader doubts both 
their judgment and the truth of what they write. 
We would avoid every extreme, and keep, nearly 
as possible, on the exact line of truth. 

Our readers will judge f©r themselves whether 
or not the following statements wiU bear criticism. 

The Trenton Weekly Monitor^ one of our best 
literary journals, in noticing the December num- 
ber of the A. P. J., says : 

Ik is Just receiTed-Hta admirable namber of a perlodteal 
which, more, perhaps, than any other publication in the 
wo^d, is calculated to do good to its readers : to promote 
their physical, moral, and intellectual health ; to poiut out 
the dangers and temptations of life, and indicate the rem- 
edy for any evils they may already have entailed. Alive, 
progressive, shrewd, practical, fully up to, if not in ad- 
vance o^ the times in every respect, this monthly is worlL- 
ing incalculable good, exerting its influence even upon 
those unaware of iu existence. The December number, 
completing the fbrty-second volume, contains Ethnology, 
Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, 
less formidable in reading than their sound woald indi- 
cate. The low price of the PnasKOLOOicAL Journal— |2 
per year—ought to place it in every lamily, and once 
having gained a foothold its maintenance of it is sure. 

The Mansfield (Ohio) Bendd, says : 
Any work calculated to teach man a knowledge of him- 
•eU; meets a hearty weleome with us. Oertalnly nine 
tenths of the wretchedness and misery in this sin-cursed 
world is owing tothat want of self-knowledge which char- 
acterizes our raee so much. Bead the AMkxiCAxr Pbes- 
HOLOQiOAL JoiTKHAL carcfully, attentively, and retentively, 
and our word for it, you will be a wiser, and we may hope, 
a better man. 

The MethocUsi, one of our best religious journals, 
though declining fully to indorse Phrenology, 
candidly says : 

We can cbeerfally testify our belief that Its oondnctors 
are earnestly striving in their way, and according to tbeir 
views, t > do good. Many of the practical teaohlngs of the 
JoviKAL are of the hlghtrst value in the promotion of phys- 
ical development and health, and cUl aim at m<Hral im- 
provement. 

From our Canadian neighbors we get many 
cordial commendations. The Toronto (Canada) 
Evemrtff Journal thus speaks of the Journal : 

It has long been admitted that as a household visitor 
this if one of tbe best, and we can most confidently re* 
commend it to our patr ms as containing reading matter 
of the highest order, aod as calculated to elevate and im- 
prove the mind of every individual reader. 

American Purenological Journal. 

—We are in receipt of this journal of science and art, of 
philosophy and f40t. Wu have for many yeara b^n a 
reader of the Joubkax, and have been much benefited by 
its perusal. We never believed all Its teaohinga— nor do 
we now— but becaofe Ih^re is chalT mixed with it we are 
not wiiliDg to throw away the wheat, aod therefore we 
continue to read and prize iL—Keilhslmrff Obserter, 

[Good I Every not has a worthless shell, and every ker- 
nel of wheat a covering of chafll Truth and error are 
often mixed. We declaim perfection ; and doubt not the 
editor of the Keithsburg Obaervwr has the frailties com- 
mon to human nature. We are glad he reads and likM 
the Ambkioan Phbbnolooioal Joubhal. When its con- 
ten's shall have been winnowed through his mental fan* 
ning-mill and pronounced ** clean," we presume the same 
wiUbe'^mmrketable.** 





Not Yet. — Messrs, Editors A, P. X : 

I have been quite an attentive reader of your PnaxNOLOO- 
lOAL Joubnal, and have been deeply interested in your 
puolications of the characters of sundry distinguished cit- 
iseus. A great many of your readers would be glad to see 
your own heads and characters done up in black and 
white. Could you not gratify them in your next edi- 
tion? J. L. s. 

[Wait till we shall have earned such distinction ; or, ftdU 
ing, never let it be asked, " why are they here ?" but, 
rather, why are they not ?] 

The Journal in Georgia. — Editor: 

I am very much pleased with the contents of the number 
of the JoirBNAL I lately received. To the professional 
man, the teacher, the mechanic, the farmer, and all 
grades, it is an invaluable vade fnecwn. Every student 
should read it regularly. The extensive and varied In- 
stnicnon it oontalus is worth ten times the subset iption 
price. I hope it may have an extensive circulation in 
Georgia. Very truly, pbiup i. SAjinoH. 

Stomb MouiTTAiir, Ga. 



fittrars |totit(s. 



[AU works noticed in Thb PaBBNOiJboiOAL Joubital 
may he ordsred/rom this office atpricea anneaoed^'l 

Life and Letters of Frederick W. 

BoBEBTBON, M. A.. lucumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brigh* 
ton, 1847- 58. Edited by 8tf »pford Brooke, M. A. In two 
vols. Boston : Ticknor A Fields. 1865. Price fS. 
The thousands on both sides of the Atlantic who have 
learned to love and revere the memory of th^late la- 
mented Frederick W. Robertson, but who know him only 
through his Sermons, Lectures, and Addresses, will be 
glad to have presented to them the means of a more inti- 
mate acquaintance. We have here an intimate memorial 
of him. We see him not only as the Christian teacher, 
but as the man, the son, the brother, the husband, and the 
friend. It will be seen what a tmthAil life he lived and 
what a oourageona battle he fought, and these can not laiil 
to have an influence as real and as helpful as his sermons. 
His letters are fhli of tender human thought, of subtile and 
delicate feeling, and of much tried and suggestive expe- 
rience. 

A Summer in Skyb. By Alexander 

Smith, Author of ** Alfred Hajrart's Household,** '* A 

Lire Drama,** eto. Boston : Ticknor A Fields. 1866. 

Price $1 50. 

This is such a book as only a poet oould have written, 
and shows Mr. Alexander Smith as perfect a master of 
pr6se as of verse. It contains some orthe -finest descrip- 
tions of scenery and society that we have lately seen, in- 
terspersed with historical allusions and legends in prose 
and verse. A more attractive volume f o the lover of tbe 
beautiihl, the wild, the weird, and the romantic can 
hardly be found. — 

War -Lyrics, and other Poems. By 

Henry Howard BrownelL Boston : Ticknor St Fields. 

1866. Price $150. 

The poems of the war, which make up the larger por^ 
tion of tbe volume, were first printed in the papers during 
the first years of the rebellion, and republished in book 
form under the title of " Lyrics of a Day, by a Volunteer 
in the U. S. Service.** They have considerable merit, and 
were timely and most commendable when thus thrown 
off; but we hardly see the propriety of reprinting them 
now. Enough of this— in Gk>d*s name, enough \ Give us 
now, O I poeta, ** Hymns of Peace** and *' Songs of Re- 
union.** — 

The Freedmen's Book. By L. Maria 

Child. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 18M. Price $1 50. 

Mr«. Child says, in a brief prelhee addressed to the 
ft^edmen, ** I have prepared this book expressly for you, 
with the hope that those of you who can read will read it 
aloud to others, and that you all will derive fresh strength 
and courage from this true record ef what colored men 
have accomplished under great disadvantages.'* It eon- 
tains brief biographies, sketches, poems, eta, by various 
authors, and all relating to the colored race. The book is 
to be sold to the freedihen at cost 



Physiognomy; or, Signs of Charac- 

TSR, based on Ethnology, Physiology, and Phrenology. 

lilustrated with more than a Thousand Portraits and 

other Encravini^ In four Parts. New York: Fowler 

and Wells. Price, $1 fur each Part. 

ParU I., II., and IIL of this important work are now 
ready, and Part IV. is rapidly advancing toward comple> 
tion. Tbe rcope of the w«rk is very broad, and the treat- 
ment of the .suttJect thorough, and, so far as possible, ex- 
haustive. Among the topics discussed in the parts before 
us are: "General Principles of Physiognomy ;»* "The 
Temperaments ;♦* ** General Forms** (of Face and Figure), 
as Indicative of Character; Signs of Character in the 
Features— tbe Chin, the Lips, the Nose, the Eyes, the 
Cheeks, the Ears, the Neck, etc ; " The Hands and Feet ;** 
" Signs of Cbaracter in Action ;** The Walk, the Voice, the 
Laugh, Shaking Hands, the style of dre8^ ete. " Insan- 
ity,** "Idiocy;** "Effects of Climate ;*» "Ethnology;** 
"National Types;* "Physiognomy of aas»ea** (with 
grouped portraits); "Transmitted Physiognomies;** 
"Love Signs,** etc Part IV. wlU contain, "Grades of 
Intelligence;** " Comparative Physiognomy ;** "Personal 
Improvement, or How to be BeauUftil;*> "Handwrit- 
ing;** "Studies ttom Lavater;** "Physiognomy Ap- 
plied ;** Physiognomical Anecdotes, eta 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Db- 

tslopmint: or. How to Acquire Plumpness of Form, 

Solidity of Mus'^lo, Strength of Limb, and Clearness 

and Beauty of Complexion, by a course of Exercise, 

Diet, and Bathing. By William Milo, London. BlighUy 

altered, with Notes and lUuAtrutions by Handsome 

Chariee, The Magnet. Price 10 cts. Fowler and Wells. 

Few books contain so much that is really of value in so 

small a space and for so low a price. As health and 

beauty are among the most coveted of earthly blessings, 

we can safely assume that everybody will be glad to have 

the way to gain and retain them pointed out, as it is in 

this handsome little illustrated mannaL 

Common School Grammar of the 

Enoltsh Lanouaob. By Simon Kerl, A.M , author of 
" Fir*t Lessons in Grammar,'* " Comprebennive Gram- 
mar,** etc New York : Ivison, Pbinney, Biakeman A 
Ca 1866. Price $1. 

This is a simple, thorough, and practical text-book, and 
is not excelled in these parUculars by any work with 
which we are acquainted. We would particularly com- 
mend it for the clearness and brevity of its deflnitlona. 

Robert Merry's Third Book op Pu25- 

ZLXB. New York : J. N. Steams. 1865. Price 85 cts. 

The puzzles have pictures to match, and are sure to 
please the little folks, as all Uncle Merry*8 books and mag- 
azines always do. 

"The Spirit of Harper's Ferry'* 

is " a Poem** (of John Brown) " for the Times,** by Wm. 
W. H. McCnrdy, published by Bland, Myers A Woodbury, 
Indianapolis. The admirers of tbe sturdy old hero, whose 
spirit is said to be " marching on,** will donbtless read it 
with interest. Price 25 centa. 

New Publications. — Among the late 

issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as In various ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting: 

Tub Pabablks Bbao m thb Liobt or tu Pkxskit 
DAT. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 12mo.pp.87& aoth,$8. 

Posiu BT Gebald. Ifimo. pp. xxxi., 428. Cloth, $1 75. 

Pbboious Thouohtb, Mobal and RnjttioDS. Gathered 
fh>m the Works of John Ru«kin, A.M. By Mrs. L. 0. 
TuthilL 12mo. pp. X., 849. Cloth, $8. 

UNrrsD States Almahao for 1866L 12mow $1 26u 

Hanp-Book or Tin Stbam-Enoihb, eontaining all the 
Rules required for the right construction and manage- 
ment of Engines of every class, with the easy Arithmetical 
Solution of those Rules, constituting a Key to the " Cat«v 
chlsm of the Steam-Englne.*' By John Bourne, O.E., etc 
12mo. pp. xlL, 474. Goth, $9. 

Thb Yovno Max*s Fbibkd ; containing Admonitions 
fur the Erring, Counsel for the Tempted, Encouragement 
for the Desponding, and Hope for the Fallen. By Daniel 
a Eddy, D.D. New Series. 16mow pp 2d9. doth, $1 oa 
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RuBA^L Affairs. — ^The number of the 

Illustkatrd Anicual Bkoibtsr or Bural ArPAins for 
1866 coatalDa quite as great a variety of interestlog and 
rajaable matter va aay of its predeceaaora. It ta illua- 
trated as usual witu about 130 Engravings. 

No resident of the country cau well do without thi^ 
m «t valuable little annual It ia full of timely bints for 
not only the country gentUman (which every farmer 
ahaiUd &«), but also for the country lady (which wo osaume 
that every farmer*a wii'e ia)^ and both will read it with 
equal pleaaure an*! profit Price, poet-paid by mail, only 
85 cents. Fowler and Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. 

Odb Annual. — ^The showy gift-books 

of the seas'm may be more attractive t^ the eye than our 
liiUe ** Ulusirat*^ Annual of Phrenology and Physiogoo- 
my Ibr 1666;" but in real uiility and intrinsic interest 
many a costly volume will fall far behind it. It contams 
a sketch of President Johnson, with a portraa; Julius 
Cseaar; Charuct*'r in the Walk (illustrated); The Mother 
of John Wesley, wiq> a ponrait ; the Eyes (poetry) ; Stam- 
mering and Siuit-ring— the Cause and Guro ; the Bed Man 
aad ihe Black Man (illustrated) ; Heads of the Leading 
Clergy, with grouped portraits ; Heads of Notorious Box- 
ers, with grouped portraits ; Fate ot the Apostles, with a 
likeness of St. Paul ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, with a por- 
trait ; Languai^e of the Eyes (illustrated) ; Brigbam Young, 
With a portrait; Bichord Cobden and John Bright, with 
portraits ; General Wm. T. Sherman, with a portrait, etc 
[Price, prepaid by mail, 12 cents.] 

The Rural New-Yokkeb. — ^This is 

one of the beet family agricultural papers published in this 
country. When the editor was elected mayor of Boches- 
ter, we feared Ths Rural would lose something of its 
yBpiril, but we find it "all alive** to the beat interests of the 
'ftrmer and the family as before. We Intend to watch our 
opporta,nity to " show up" this time-honored editor and , 
model mayor in the Phrxnolooical Journal. But the 
beat way to study his character is to read his paper. The 
Rural Nwh Yorker is published weekly at $8 per year, by 
D. D. T. Moore, Bocheater, N. Y. 

De Hollendeb says: Ook hebben 

wU ontvangen bet Jaarboel^e voor Sohedi-lleer en Physi- 
ognomy van 8 B. Wells, de redacteur van bet " Phreno- 
logical Joamal and Life Illustrated," dat vele wttens- 
waardige bijxonderheden bovaL Dit Jaarboebje bevat de 
portretten ran Andrew Johnson, Abraham Lincoln, de 
moeder Van Wesley, Oen. Grant, Cornelius Yanderbilt, 
Qen. Sherman en anderen met karakterkundige be 
schrijvingen; is te verkr|)gen te New York by Fowler en 
WeUs, 889 Broadway. Pr^s, 12 cents. 

PoPFLAB New Music. — ^Horace Wa- 
ters, the well-known music publisher of No. 441 Broadway, 
has lately iatiued **Too Late to Marry,»» words by W. H. 
Bellamy, musie by B. Sidney Pratten; "The Martyr of 
Liberty," by James Q. Clark; "Give Me Honest Friends 
and True," a song by Henry Tucker; and " A Maid« n for 
Bale,*' a comic aong, by A. Dispeoker. 

A CAPITAL woBK foF voung orators is 

that containing the Spebghss or John Bbiobt, M. P., on 
the American Queation. With an introduction by Frank 
Moore. Price, »9 CO. May be had, prepaid by post, at 
thia office. ^ 

New Music. — Oliver Ditson, Boston, 

haa lately published " The Mountain Boy,** a aong by S. 
O. Spencer ; ** Waterfall Schottisch,'* by F. A. Pease, and 
" The Maid of LamoiUe,'* by L. B. Whitney. 



Skating. — ^The following witty and 

graeefVil note was sent to one of " our gfrla," with an elegant 
pair of skates. 

Nrw York, Z)«c«»it&«r, 1886^— S. W. B. bejra lo preeent 
his compiimenis to Miss S , and requeftia her accept- 
ance of the accompanying pair of skat- s, believing that 
these will afford more scope to her graceful and rapid 
movem< nts than even a telcaoope, and be ot vastly more 
service in astronomical observations, as she will doubtless 
see stars d urine her early experiments, and come in con- 
tact with forcible proofiiof the laws of gravity and levity 
combined, even in isolated instances, ft will only he nec- 
essary lo " go l," to bring a "come it" Into the field of 
vision of the order known to astronom 'rs as the " spread 
eafsle." For ber encouragecnent he would respectfully 
suggest tliat only the wicked atand in alipperj placet. 






Questions of •* General Interest" wiU he an- 
9V3ered in thia department. We have no apa<^ to gratify 
mere idU curiottity. Queaiiona c^f peraonal inUreat tHU 
be promptly immcered by Utter. Jf queetiona he bri^, 
and diaUncU/y atated^ ice vtiU try to reapond in the 
" next numberJ^ Your " B«st THorGn-re" solicited. 

An Order for Books, Journals, etc., must he 
written on a nfuet by itadf. Queetiona for thia depart- 
ment — To CoBBBBPoiTDBNTS — and communicationa fbr 
tfte Editor , muat be written on bepa.ba.te alipa. 

Tub Negro Skull.—'* Is it a f ict that the skull 
of the negro is thicker than that of the white roan ? and is 
it destitute of sutures or seams as in the hoad of the while ?*' 
Ana- The skull of the negro as ho exists among us to-day 
is thicker than that of the white man ; that is to say, take 
a hundred negroea and a hundred white men. Just as we 
meet them, and the skulls of the nejfroes would average 
thicker— so of the bony structure throughout. We have 
seen negro skulls that were very thin; we have seen 
white men*8 skulls that were very thick. The thickness 
of tbe skull depends a great deal on the temoerament, and 
especially on the natural activity and excitability of the 
system. The skulls of negroes vary in ihickness ; so also 
do the skulls of white men vary in thickness, perhaps 
quae as much as the skull^ of the Albican. The bones of 
both man and animal in Africa are large. Those of the lion, 
the tiger, the elephant are examples ; the bones of the two 
former are very fine, very compact, and very strong. It 
is generally supposed that negroes have better teeth than 
other people ; but we have inclined lo suppose that that 
opinion was based on the fact that the negro's teeth look 
whiter, because the contrast between them and the skin is 
so much greater. The second branch of Inquiry, as to the 
auturea or aeama, we now repeat for, perhaps, the fiftieth 
time. There ia a current opinion among thoae unac- 
quainted with anatomy, that the AiMcan skull has no 
sutures or seams dividing the different parts of the head. 
Not long since, a man came to us saying that a doctor told 
him that such was the fact Let it be understood, then, 
once and forever, that the negro's skull haa Just as many 
parts and seams as that of any other man ; and, let us 
say fhrther, that we know of no skull of beast or bird that 
has not seams or sntnres. The skull is not a bony box to 
incase the brain like an egg-ebell, not to be expanded ; but 
the skull is firmed in parts and united at the seams by a 
kind ot saw-tec'h or dove-tailed interlocking. The human 
skull, the nt atns of- which appear almost to have become 
consolidatud, as they do in the aged after the brain haa 
ceased growini;, may be filled with- dry beans or grain 
and put In water, and the swelling of the beans or grain 
will separate the skull in its various ^eams. Even those 
that seem to have grown solid, come apart While the 
brain is growing, the skull is constantly expanding. There 
is a great convenience in having the skull in parts so that 
it can easily give room for the growth of the brain. We 
may add that the b«nes of the face are all in pieces, Joined 
at particular places ; and this serves a very Important 
purpose in another eens^ : a blow upon dne part of the 
head or face, whinh might cause a fracture, would do for 
less ipjury than if the skull were one solid bone. The 
fracture will run to one of the seams in the head, and will 
there be likely to stop ; besides, any severe concussion of 
the head would produce far lesa damage to it in conse- 
quence of its having Joints and seams. As a crockery 
crate yields, and thereby produces less damage to the 
contents than if it were packed into a box made of boards, 
so the skull belnqr in parts yields to shocks and pressure. 
We hope this reply will be disseminated among all those 
who try to make out on anatomical and ethnological prin- 
ciples that the negro is not a human being. It is a mean 
bigotnr, beeotten of a cowardly rrejudice that ought to be 
dispelled, for the very swine, and dog, and pole-cat have 
sutures in tbe skull, like those in tbe white, the red man, 
and the black. 



Asking Questions. — 1. I am always wanting to 
know the *^ why and the wherefores," so much so that I 
am continually Joked about it Now what organ is it thai 
predominates in my cranium? Ana. Causality aslcs ques- 
tons; Individuality wants to see. 2. What large develop- 
ments of organs constitute cowardice— excessive caution T 
Ana. Very large Cautiousness, and small Self-Esteem, 
Com^ativene8^ Destrucliveness, and deficient moral sr.nae. 
8. Is there any snch thins as a ** ghost ?** I suppose you will 
laugh at that question ; but there is the Brooklyn Ghost ; 
andl know of another house that ia haunted^ for I have 
a brother that is.not aflraid of anything, and he undertook 
to stay in the house one night, and had to give it up, as 
thf-re was a woman and child murdered In the houM s'^mo 
two yeari ago, and no ono has been able to live in it since I 
A}ui. If we believe in the Scriptures we must l>elleve in 
ghosts, in apparitions ; but the ghosts usually said to tn* 
quent haunted houses, we conceive to be creations of the 
imagination. If we understand by ghost the spirit of one 
who hiis departed thia life, we must admit, on the authority 
of the Bible, that aueh things Jux^e been seen. But like 
many other things spoken of in the Bible, as the ax 
that floated on the water— the water that waa tronbled 
by the angel— the manna that was rained down for food, 
we have no repetitions of them at the present time ; at 
least it has never been our (lite or fortune to see a gboft, 
although we have whistled past grave-yards in dark 
nightA, visited old ruins, and been in haunted bouses 
without number. Our correspondent falls to nodoe the 
late ghost in • church in Jersey City, which after having 
engaged tbe attention not only of the people in the vicinity, 
but the Common Council, who by their *' resolutions'* duly 
offered, and a sufficient police force, finally overcame It, 
and found it to be only a dog. 

Gravel Walm for Hodbib. — In reply to fre- 
quent questions put to us aa to the economy and ntility of 
thia mode of building, we may state that the more we 
know of it the better we like it For cellar walls it ii 
better to use field-stones, or the coarsest kind of grareL 
Asa foundation, after digging the cellar, there should be 
a blind drain directly beneath the wall, which win carry 
off all the water; otherwise, the moisture wonid tend to 
cause the concrete to crumble before becoming thoroughly 
hardened. But if suitably drained, the wan may be built 
as above sug^^ted. While gravel wiU answer, we con- 
sider field<«tones better for the foundation. 

French and Italian. — 1. Is it best to learn on© 
first, or take lessons in each at the same time? Ane. 
Devote yourself to one tiU you have pretty wen mastered 
it, then lake up the other, but read enough in the first to 
keep it firesh in the memory. 8. How long wiU it take to 
learn French for conversation by studying two hours daily ? 
Ana. That will depend entirely on how much talent yon 
have for learning. Some would learn it thus in six months, 
others would require a year. 

Retrbatino Foreheads — How do yon reodndle 
the very retreating forehead of Lavater with his acknowl- 
edged talenia T Ana. Foreheads often are retreating in c<>n- 
sequenoe, not of defective reflective organs, but of extra 
large perceptive organs. If the brow be buUt out half an 
inch or an inch it wiU give an Inferior look to ihe upper 
part of the forehead without detracting ftt>m or lessening 
that part of the brain. Lavater*8 head was long ttom the 
opening of the ears to the root ef the nose, and his per* 
ceptlvo organs were very large, and aU his writings evince 
superior observing but not very strong reasoning power. 
He gathered facts but did not build them up into a systeoL 
His work on " Physiognomy** is more like piles of brtok, 
lime, sand, beams, boards, lath, and shingles, than like a 
house. A larger upper forehead would have put kis many 
facts aad obeervationa into an edifice or system. 

Brief Mention.— Brooklyn. Should we pub- 
lish the person you name and tell the truth, we should be 
Uable to prosecution for UbeL He is a great ** blower,** is 
very selfish, with streaks of bencTolenoe when it win 
** pay.** Is almost destitute of Consdentiousnees, and has 
no more regard for the truth than has the idiot he exhiblta. 
He has Just enough Veneration to incline hbn to palranlae 
the church, but even this is in subordination to his cupidity. 
He passes for a ** good feUow** with those who don*t know 
hbn, and for a very bad man with those who do know him. 
We would not trioat him, nor believe him under oath. We 
can not publish him except t • expose, which, we rei 
would be libelous. Wait a little, and he will ''fetch 
where his perverted nature incUnes liim to go. 
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Easterly Storms. — Why do stonbs oriprinate in 
the eaBtf Ana, Thoy do not in all placet. To the Korth- 
westem States the great snow-storms come from the west 
and northwest. In other places the great rain-storms 
oome from the south. On the Atlanilc coast, where north- 
easterly storms preTall, the cold winds from the region of 
icebergs come sweeping down oyer the warm northerly 
currents of the Gnlf Stream, thus becoming loaded with 
moisture. When these winds, drlying southward and 
westward, meet contrary currents they become condensed 
to such a degree that the moisture becomes rain or snow. 
This explains why a northeast storm begins to rain or 
snow at Washington two hours before it does at Phila- 
delphia, and there severa) hours before it does at New 
York, Boston, PorUand, and "down east** Such storms 
are often raging at Boston and Bangor several hours after 
they are spent and eleared off at Philadelphia. 

Tauunq in a Crowd. — I liave large Language, 
and can oouTerse with ease with one or two persons either 
acquaintances or strangers; while in a lurge company 
composed of friends, acquaintances, and strangers I am 
not inclined to talk. I am uot bashflil. I am puzzled to 
understand this. An«, When in promiscuops company 
you feel the responsibility of the public position, and ih!s 
appalls you. Some men can argue loudly and ably with 
one or more men in presence of fifty men ; but call the 
meeUng to order by placing one man in the chair and let 
the rest be seated, and your clamorous debater is silent, 
is obliged to sit and be scored by others, and see his 
favorite opinions rudely put down. So soon as the meet- 
ing is closed, however, and the order, dignity, and re- 
sponsibility are set aside, he grapples bis opponenta in 
debate, and the whole crowd listen to his earnest and well- 
put statements. It is not the fifty men, singly, in groups, 
' or as a whole, that deter him from talking, but it is the 
solemnity and apparent responsibility which the arganisa- 
Uon produces which frighten him. Practice would enable 
him to overcome this. The same wiU help you out. 

The Journal is usually printed in time to reach 
subscribers in the Atlantic States about the first of each 
month. 

Anatomy and Phtsiolooy. — "Lambert's Third 
Book on Anatomy and Physiology** is a yery excellent 
one. We can fUmish a copy, postage paid, for $1 75. 

Sculpture. — 1. What developments are neces- 
sary for a great sculpior? Am, All the intellectual, all 
the mechanical, all the artistic faculties, all the elements 
offeree and ambition with all the moral and social organs. 
A person needs all these to be great in anything. As a 
foulptor or orator, a man wants all'the organs. A person 
needs especially for a sculptor the intellectual, mechanical, 
and artistic Onculties, and is the belter for having every- 
thing strong. Hiram Powers stands very high as a 
sculptor. We do not understand making molds of gelatine 
for plaster casts. 2. Is genius a natural inheritance? 
Ans. Yes, and so is talenL 

Phrbnolooists. — ^What organs must be strongly 
developed In order to become a good phrenologist? Arm, 
The most essential are the intelleotual, but a man can not 
be a first-class phrenologist without a good development 
of all the organs, especially the moraL 

ArrRACTiON .—Repulsion. — ^Why are we attracted 
to one and repelled by another, when we meet for the first 
time ? Ana, The best reply we can make is the child's 
answer, namely, 'Because we are.** When we learn 
why the magnet points north and south ; or the cause of 
rlifiX heat ; or what is Hie, then we may be able to account 
for human "attraction and repulsion.** That ^like likes 
like** is self-evident. But why ? We readily aflUiate with 
congenial spirits which are adapted to us, and are repelled, 
almost polsonedy by the very atmosphere of others. A 
horse and a mule may be made to work together, but the 
horse sickens, it is said, Iff breathin<c the breath of the 
mule, and soon breaks down. So it is between persons of 
widely different temperaments, and they do not " become 
•ne.** 

Blood.— To increase and purify it can only be 
done by right living. Good food, pure air, exercise, etc, 
are among the essentials. Bread from unbolted fiour is 
adapted to constant use. Fresh sweet butter in very 
moderate quantities may be used by those in health. 




D. McD.— The confusion or disturbance of the 
organ of Sociality produces in persons the loss of their 
** point of compass,** or makes them feel ** turned around.*' 
Friendship or Adhesiveness leads to affection among 
kindred, and it is extended to others outside of these ties ; 
very small Self-Eateem and large Approbativeness or the 
reverse can co-exidt precisely as a man can be a good 
mechanic and not a poet, or a good talker and a poor 
reasoner, or have good eyes and poor ears. 

Self-Estebm — To cultivate this organ, use it ; 
assume place and position, stand erect, put on dignity, 
walk and talk with self-appreciation, do not let yourself 
down, say no trifiing things, and you will soon establish a 
feeling of dignity, and the organ will become larger. A 
timid girl going among strangers and teaching a school 
for six months, receiving obedience from thp pupils and 
respect from the parents, will return to her friends womanly 
and self-poised. Her Self-Esteem has been strengthened 
by use and culture. 

William Wilms. — 1. Is it safe or advisable in 
all cases to drink nothing but cold water? Ans, We 
believe pure water to be all that is nooessary for drink. 
2. What is the cause of dandruff en a person's head, and 
« there any prevention or cure for the same ? Ans. Dan- 
druff is the result or removing of insensible perspiration. 
Wash the head occasionally with water that has a little 
borax In It. 8. What is the cause of oceoslonal canker 
sores in a peraon's mouth who ei^oys excellent health 
otherwise, and what is its prevention ? Ana. Cause, im- 
purities of the system ; prevention, hygienic living. 

Hon. J. W. Harris, noticed in our July num- 
ber, instead of going to Europe, went to St. Paul and per- 
formed some very remarkable mental gymnastics, which 
have been duly reported in the papers— among other 
things, deserting his beautifhl wife, and running away 
with money not his own. We are asked to explain how 
it is that one so well organized should become so wicked ? 
It is easily answered. He is simply a ptnwted man. 
Phrenology does not pretend to decide what man has 
done, will do, nor what he will not do ; it simply points 
out his natural tendencies, capabilities, and deficiencies. 
The Jlon, J. W. H. is intelligent above the average of 
men ; he is good-looking, nay, handsome ; nor is he 
specially deficient in faculties. But he " got off the track,'* 
and was morally obtuse. He is a fallen man, though 
capable of repentance and a better life. All are liable to 
stumble and to fall, as angels are said to have done. 

Whom Not to Marry. — Dear Journal : 
Faithful friend and adviser, I am having a strajrgle be- 
tween principle and selfish pleasure, you may think. I 
onoe loved and was loved in return, but parents separated 
us and we have not met for several years ; lost to each 
other in one sense of the word forever. I now have 
HUother (»pportuuity of changing ray position in life. 
Another has come and partially fills the place iu my heart 
of ih<5 lost love of yiars ugo. I know he loves me, and I 
cun give luy hand and as much of my heart as to any one. 
Jlovff hmy but not like my flrsL love. I hear that he is a 
gumbler; must I give him up on th^t account, or take 
hi II and.try to Infiucnce him to a better life; he has no 
other habits that nre had ; a kind, loving disposition, and 
many «'thor qualities that help to make him good. I know 
my influence is groat over friends, and I sometimes think 
I may bo the means of chunking his course of life ; he has 
a good occupation, an<l otherwise good morals. Now 
please toll me what Is my duty— what must I do? Ana, 
Tou must not marry him until he proves himself worthy 
to become a husband and father. He must not .only stop 
gambling, but he must reform ; but he must put himself 
in the way to grow in grace— in short, to become a 
Christian. Until then, you will not be safe to marry him. 
The best men are none too good to become husbands and 
fathers, and many are totally unfit to enter into these 
sacred relations. Our advice to a sister or a daughter 
would be, to marry only an honest Christian gentleman. 

What is Taohyqraphy t—Ana. The meaning of 
this word is " ihst writing.** Phor^ography, which means 
^* writing according to sound ;**. this also U ^ fast writing,** 
besides having a philosophy based on the sound of words. 

ToBAOOO AND THE Teeth — Docs cbcwing tobacco 
preserve the teeth ? Ana, We think not Many persons 
say 60 and think so. We have tried to give men the credit 
of tmthfblness and sincerity who make the statement. If 
those who chew tobacco have better leeth than others, it 
is probably caused by the liaot that the process of ehewiag 






tobacco may tend to keep the teeth elean from parUoles of 
food which, without care, might be aUowed to remain, 
thus promoting decay. The teeth should be careftilly 
cleaned, not wttit acids and powders, but with water and 
a brush, after each meaL The foUowlng seems in pla«e : 
"As the period generally occupied by sleep is calculated 
to be about six ov eight hours out of the twenty-four, it 
would greaUy promote the healthfhl maintenance of the 
priceieta pearls whose loss or decay so greaUy infiuencea 
our appearance and our comfort, 1/ we were to establish a 
habit of careflilly deanslng Ihem with a soft brush before 
going to bed. The small particles of food clogging the 
gums impede drculaUon, generate tartar and caries, and 
aflisct the breath. Think of an amalgamation of cheese, 
flesh, sweetmeats, fhiit, etc.. In a state of decomposiUon, 
remaining wedged between our teeth for six or seven 
hours ; yet how few ever take the trouble to attend to this 
most cerialn cause of toothache, discoloration, and decay, 
entaUIng the miseries of scaling, plugging, extraction, and 
r-filse teeth.** 

Paisnts.— F. A. C. Tlie law requires that every 
patented article, or bag or package eonUlning the same, 
should be stamped Patented, and the date of the patent 
See " How to Get a Patent*' (price 10 cents), for Uie law, 
and valuable information. 

Graduation.—No rule can be laid down which 
win apply to all.cases. It is better to graduate at the age 
of twenty-five, with an unimpaired sonsiitnUon, than to 
break down in an attempt to get through a course of study 
earlier. 

Twigs, not Treks, are Bendable.— Can a per- 
son whose phvslcal development has, through disobedl- 
enoe to Nature's laws, been retarded from early youth to 
a few years after muiurliy (say from thirteen to twenty- 
seven) acquire, by strict obedience tbercancr, the same 
development and muscalar power as thongh he had never 
transgressed? Ana, No. He may improve, but never 
become what he eould have been without the transgres- 
sion J and it is equally true ki regard to moral delinquency. 
A pebble in the streamlet scant 

Haih turned the course of many a river; 
A footihll on the tkiy plant 
Hath warped the giant oak forever. 

The Bust.— The cost of our Phrenological Bust 
boxed for transportation Is $1 75. The cost of tranq)or- 
tation by express can be ascertained by asking an express 
agent at the place where it is to be receive !. The box it 
about twelve inches long'aud eight lushes wide. 

Baldness. — We know of no certain means of 
preventing the hair ftom ikUlng oH, Cold water and frie- 
Mon are the best local applications; but the difficulty 
generally depends upon some peculiar state of the system 
not well understood. We should use cold water and a 
good brush, avoid hot air-tight hats, and try to improve 
the general health. 

Minister.— A clergyman ne/wls a full develop- 
ment of all the moral sentiments, a good intellect, and 
sufficient Destructiveness and Combativeness to give him 
energy and courage to fight the good fight of faith. 

Marriage of Cousins.— We have given our 
views on this subject several times daring the pi^nt 
year in this department, and must beg our correspondent 
to look over his back numbers of the Joitkital. 

1)bbater.— The price of McEUigott's * * American 
Debater** is $2, post-paid. 

PncPLES ON THE Face.— A papulous skin con- 
sists of small acuminated elevations of the cuticle, not 
containing a fiuid nor tending to suppuration, commonly 
terminating in ecurU There are several varieties of the 
disease: gum raah^ common to infancy; In Uchmoua 
raah there are Uttie red pimples, the eruption dilThse, at- 
tended with a pricking or tingling sensation ; puriginoua 
raah causes great itching ; the mUUt raah consists of little, 
hard, milk-white pimples usually confined to the tkce, 
caused by impure blood generated by bad living. The 
best treatment of all these and other skin diseases ia the 
Turkish Bath. Where this can not be had, other modes 
of bathing should be resoMed to to purify the system. 
Washing the fistce witii warm or tepid water, and applying 
cold water with friction to the chest, arms, and other 
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parte of (he body, mnj transfer tbe pimples to some le« 
iDoonreaieDt locality. Washing the face with ooM water, 
while the other parta of the body are neglected, draws the 
blood, and the ba I humors which it oootaius, to the surface 
there. 

MoTUs.— Will moths eat paper or books as well 
as doth? An$. No. 

Moon. — Why is it that there is on the face of 
the moon the ImuKe of a persou leaning o?er a cloudy heap t 
Aivt. It's all in your oye. There are shadows of monn- 
Mns, but no Imago. 

SuPKBSTiTioN.— 1: Are there such persons, or 
«e*« there ever such persons, as witches, whuurds, and 
cwO^-'W* ^ Ans. Thtre wer«> persons Uiffurent in some 
reop-v^.^s frum others to which these names were applied. 
8. \\'h^ does the torm Macbeth*s Witches mean? Ans, 
Ste tViakspsare. 

Z. -1. Why is the letter z called zed or izzard, 
In tfao j^lphabet of the United States Spelling Boole, Part 
I., pa^i «7 Ana. For no good reason. 2. Could o person 
spell V «ord in which z belongs by ealling it z d or izzard ? 
Ans, 11 could'bo called tbus in spelling as well as anything 
else- tiie name has nothing to do with the sound giving 
the chu aoter it designates. 

DouvLK Leiteks — 1. Which is the correct way 
to pronoiiice (tie double letters id and oe— is ae pronounced 
a ur e ? Ana. E. 2. Is ca pronounoed o or c? Afis. £. 

FLiirrB^Y. — ^Yes, there are indiscreet, nay, dis- 
honest phrenologists, the burden of whose song is silly 
laudation. They know better, but will not do it Instead 
of making their examinations ui«erui, ih( y simply tr> to 
amuse the subject, and to entertain lookers>on. This is 
degrading, and may be classed with other Bamumizing 
tricks, which ean only result in lowering Phrenology in the 
eyes of the world. Persons must discriminate between the 
mountebank andlhe gentleman, the quack and the scholar. 

How Much Can I Make. — Some phrenologists 
make from $10,000 to $12,000 a year— by lecturing, exam- 
ining, and In the sale of boolss. Others make less from 
$2,000 to $5,000, depending on capabiliiy. It ehoiOd pay 
quite as well as the pra'^tice of medicine, the law, or any 
other profession, and it will, when the fame qnaliflcations 
are brought to bear. 

Handwmtino, etc. — Ist. Does flannel cause ir- 
ritation when worn next to the skin T Ana, Coarse flannel 
does in some cases. 2d. Is cold bathing more conducive 
to health than warm? Ana. Yes, in general ; but in some 
cases warm bathing is best 8d. Can the negro, by 
cleanliness, get rid of that odor for which he is noted T 
.Ana. Not entirely. 4th. What is my character Judging 
by my handwriting ? Ana. Bad enough, if not better 
than your caligrapby. 6th. "Why don't you show us your 
ugly profile tbrough the A. P. J. ? Ana. As our profile Is 
not ugly, but quite the contrary, we canH endure the 
J%lousy it would excite. 

Ths Kosb. — Wo have published in the Journal, 
and In our ** new Physiognomy,'' all needftxl Information In 
regard to the Signs of Character In the nose, and refer In- 
quirers to back numbers, and to the book. 
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of roy phrenological organ, said, *^ Mechanical Ingenuity 
is your predoniinanicbarac^risUo— are A. No. One In me- 
chanical work of all kinds." Being a believer in the prin- 
ciples of Phreoology, and yet very clumsy In the use of 
tools, I cin not reconcile the observation with my experi- 
ence. VUl you oblige by answering the following ques- 
tion? Can there be uieehanlcal ingenuity in an eminent 
degree unaooompanled by a natural skill in the use of 
tools? Ans. The statement was inconsiderate, and not 
Justified by Phrenology. Had the examiner said your 
Gonstruotiveriess was large, and that you mighi become an 
expert mechanic by practice, it would, we presume, have 
bet-n true. An organ may be large, but latent— as, for ex- 
ample, some Quaker-! have large Tune, but seldom or never 
exercise it in the way of making music So of other organs 
which arc possessed by nearly all ; but not being trained 
by education and use, they lie dormant through life, and, 
line go!d ore in the mountains, may, or may never be 
brought to light 

Matbimort, kpc. — **A Suhscriber'B'' questions 
are not of '^ general interest ** Bend us yoor address on a 
prepaid enTelope, and we will reply. 



Temperament, QuALrrr, etc. — Can a person have 
a predominant mental temperament, with low, organic 
quality? ^fM; Yes. Is the bony or osseous system in- 
creased in size by exercise? Ana. Yes. Why does a 
ptfrson sometimes choose a pursuit not adapted to his 
organism or phrenological character? Ana. Because he 
knows no better. 

PifRBNOLOGisTs. — Can a person become a good 
phrenolog'St without understand! ig the anatomy of the 
human sybtem ? Ana. One can be a good delineator of 
character without a knowledge of minute anatomy, but he 
would be a better teacher, probably a better practitioner 
of Pbrenologv, by having a thorough knowledge of ana'omy 
and physiology. 

A. ** Constant Reader" asks us questions which, 
if answered in the Joitbnal, would open a door for fifty 
letters a day, and would absorb half the room in the Joun- 
HAL to answer them. Give us your name with your que»> 
tions, and we will answer you privately. Such questions 
as yours are not suitable for publication. 

Mkrchant. — What organization, temperament, 
etc, are e^-sential in a young man to be a sncceasful mer- 
chant Afia. MerchantsrequireAcquisitivoness, to impart 
a deAro and tact for business ; large Hope, to promote en- 
terprise; Mi Cautiousness, to render them safe; large 
Perceptives, to give quick and correct Jadginent of the 
qualities of goods; good Calculation, to impart rapidity 
and correctness in casting accoun's ; large Approbative- 
ness, to render them, courteoos and afliible; atad Ail i Ad- 
hesiveness, to enable tbem to make friends of customers, 
and integrity to retain them. A merchant should have a 
well-balanced temperament, to give health, strength, and 
endurance, and clearness and force of mind. Why is one 
young man a better salesman than another? and why is 
one better worth a salary twioe or thriee the amount than 
another? Phrenology answers this by pointing out the 
constitutional differences, and showing who is, and who is 
not, adapted to mercantile life. 

Itcoiko Feet.— The difficulty is probably of the 
natnre of a chilblain. Avoid exposing the feet to extremes 
of heat and cold ; wear cooling wet bandages during the 
night, if the feet itch or are painM, and attend strictly to 
the general health of the system. 

Stammeeino. — You will find the information 
you seek in ^ Our New Illustrated Annual of Phrenolc^ 
and Physiognomy" for I860. [Price, by mail, 12 cents.] 

Rnglish Grammab.— Find some one in your 
neighborhood who will consent to teach you English 
grammar. Do not be bashfbl about it Every good gram- 
marian in your neighborhood knows your defining, and 
will respect you all the nK>re for endeavoring to cure it 

Haogsrtt — ^Veenbt. — WTio were Haggerty and 
Horace Vernet, whose likenesses appear In the November 
numberof the JousNAi,, page 187? Ans. Haggerty mur- 
dered a whole family in Lancaster County, Pa., and was 
executed about the year 1840. Horace Yemet is a French 
painter of eminence, who was born in Paris in 1789. 

To Make the Hair Curl. — ' * A new subscriber' ' 
desires us to give a recipe to moke the hair curl. We 
believe the barbers use a hot iron, with some kind of 
greasy substance ; others wet the bair in water, and do it 
up at night in Itttie bits of paper, in which It is kept till 
morning and is then dressed for the day. But the beat plan 
is to apply the treatment inside^ ttom whence the bair 
grows, and the substance we use is mush and mil It, and 
fried pudding with or without treacle— otherwise molasses. 
We like maple syrup best It may be taken in a spoon, 
or with a fork, depending on the state of liquidity in which 
it is served up. If taken say about once in six hours, it 
will, in time, produ,'e the desired effect Try It, and if 
approved, recommend it to your neighbors. The thing Is 
neither patented nor copy-righted, but is firee to all who 
live in a com country. 

Temperament.— What is meant by a well- 
balanced temperami'nt? Ana. A temperament in which 
the different temperamental conditions are harmoniously 
blended. The oiher quesUons of Qiovanne are too in- 
definite. A man's place in the business world does not 
depend upon half a doz' n artbtic faculties ; the disposition, 
the courage and fortitude, and the moral sentiments have 
something to do in giving a man a place. 
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Not for our Sakes. — We would not 

rudely decline the kind oflloes even of a child, but wouM 
accept the generous expression for the gratification it 
would afford the giver ; and this is the way we feel toward 
those who tender their services to us in the way oft aiding 
the good work (^disseminating Phrenology. But though 
we rejoice at every kind expression, and at every effort 
put forth in the Interest of the science, we can not accept 
it as a peraonal favor to ««. ITs are only helpers in the 
same work, only Ngents of people who use us for this pur- 
pose. A gentleman correspondent puts this matter on the 
right ground when he says, ** I send you a dub of sub- 
scribers obtained at the cost of the best part of three days* 
lime, and I do this, not for any advsntage you may derive 
Arom it, but fat the advantsgo of my friends anM neighbors, 
whom I wish to bare the benefit of the JoirBKAL.** For 
them rather tban for ua. Still, our warmest Uianks go out 
instioctively to those who take safflcient interest in the 
good cause to get up clubs, sell books, or even talk up 
Phrenology. But please remember, it is not for sm yon 
work— it is for the caubb and your friends. 

DoiTBLB Numbers. — ^Instead of twen- 
ty-four pages, the usual number, we published thirty'4wo 
full quarto pages in each number of the JotntNAL for 
1865, making for the yesr ninety^sisi pagea more than we 
promised ; and gave besides a handsome cover to every 
number. We did this at a largo cost for paper and print- 
ing. How it may be during the year 1866 will depend on 
circumstances ; the price of paper, the number of subscrib- 
ers we receive, the value of our currency, and so forth. 
But we will give to every subscriber the fhll value of bis 
money, and something more. 

Our Illustrations. — ^Duiing the year 

1865, we published in the Phsbnolooioal JotrnxAL some 
Tmxa Httkdiled illustrative engravings, most of which 
were portraits. We have no doubt the number for the 
present year will exceed those of the last, and all for $8 
a year. Verily, this is the cheapest illustrated periodical 
now published. 

L. E. L. — ^These initials should have 

been appended to the article on Washington and Cflssar, 
in our December number. They were accidentally omitted. 
But who is L. K L. ? Ah, that is a secret We may 
state, however, tbat the EngUah L. £. L. is not our Am^- 
OAN L. £. L. The first contribution published firom the 
pen of this writer was in the October number, under the 
title of Thx Two Pobtbaits, and we now hare sketches of 
Marshall and Choate firom the same pen. We predict a 
brilliant career for this racy writer. 

Mrs. George Washington Wyllis 

will continue her ^'talk** about '^Love and Lovers," 
" Work for Women," »» Domestic Life," the " Training of 
Children," " Selection and Treatment of Servants ;" with 
such ^ Hints to Gentlemen" as may serve to put them on 
their very best behavior. Mrs. Wyllis is not a ** great 
talker," but wh.en she speaks, the whole house must give 
ear. For is she not an oracle ? We may publish her por- 
trait in a ftiture number. 

Write on Separate Slips. — It would 

facilitate matters if correspondents would write their dif- 
ferent orders on separate vlips. If writing for boolcs and 
tbe JoxraNAi., let each be separate; and if for publication, 
or for answer in CorrespondentB* Department, sodi should 
be on a separate »lip of paper, otherwise matters may 
** get mixed" and delayed. 

Bind the Journal. — Covers, made of 

embossed muslin, and lettered on the back suitable for 
binding last year's Joitsnal, for 1865, may be had at this 
office, or prepaid by post, for |i. They are very con- 
venient 

Postage. — Subscribers must pay the 

postage on the Jottehal at tbelr respective post-ofinees. 
We can not prepay, except on papers sent to foreign 
oountries, in which case the subscriber remits the amount 
required for such pre-payment with his subscription. 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 

THE LION AKD THE MOUSK 

A LION was Bleeping in his lair, 
when a Mouse, not knowing where he 
was going, ran orer the mighty beast^s 
nose and awakened him. The Lion clap- 
ped his paw npon the frightened little crea- 
ture, and was abont to make an end of him 
in a moment, when the Mouse, in pitiable 
tone, besought him to spare one who had 
so unconsciously offended, and not stain 
his honorable paws with so insignificant a 
prey. The Lion, smiling at his little pris- 
oner's fH^t, generously let him go. Now 
it happened no long time after, that the 
Lion, while ranging the woods for his 
prey, fell into the toils of the hunters : and 
finding himself entangled without hope of 
•scape, set up a roar that filled the whole 
forest with its echo. The Mouse, recog- 
nising the voice of his former preserver, 
ran to the spot, and without more ado net 
to work to nibble the knot in the cord 
that bound the Lion, and in a short time 
set the noble beast at liberty; thus con- 
vincing him that kindness is seldom 
threwn away, and that there is no creature 
so much below another but that he may 
have it in his power to return a good 
office. 

THE BIRDS, THE BEASTS, AND THE 
BAT. 
^NCE upon a time there was a 
fierce war waged between the Birds 
and the Beasts. For a long while the 
issue of the battle was uncertain, and the 
Bat, taking advantage of his ambiguous 
nature, kept aloof and remained neutral. 
At length when the Beasts seemed to pre- 
vail, the Bat Joined their forces and ap- 
peared active in the fight ; but a rally being 
made by the Birds, which proved success- 
ftil, he was found at the end of the day 
among the ranks of the winning party. 
A peace being speedily concluded, the 
Bat's conduct was condenmed alike by 
both parties, and being acknowledged by 
neither, and so excluded fh>m the terms 
of the truce, he was obliged to skulk off as 
best he could, and has ever since lived in 
holes and comers, never daring to show 
his flioe except in the duskiness of twi- 
light 

THE CREAKING WHEELS. 

AS some Oxen were dragging a wag- 
on along a heavy road, the Wheels set 
up a tremendous creaking. ** Brute!'' 
cried the driver to the wagon ; " why do 
you groan, when they who are drawing all 
the weight are silent?" 

Those who cry loudest are not always 
the most hurt 

THE FATHER AND HIS TWO 
DAUGHTERS. 

A MAN who had two daughters 
married one to a Gardener, the other 
to a Potter. After awhile he paid a visit 
to the (hardener's, and asked his daughter 
how she was, and how it fiired with her. 
"Excellently well," said she; "we have 
everything that we want ; I have but one 
prayer, that we may have a heavy storm 
of rain to water our plants." Off he set to 
tihe Potter's, and asked hia other daughter 
how matters wept with l»er. "There is 




not a thing we want,** she replied ; " and I I 
only hope thia fine weather and hot sun 
may continue, to bake our tUea.'* ** Alack," I 



The Hands were no longer to carry food to 
the Mouth, nor the Mouth to reeeive the 
food, nor the Teeth to chew it They had 
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said, the Father, "if you wish for fine 
weather, and your sister for rain, which 
am I to pray for myself?" 



THE FALCONER AND THE 
PARTRIDGE. 

A FALCONER having taken a 
Partridge in his net, the bird cried out 
sorrowfally, "Let me go, good Master 
Falconer, and I premise yon I will decoy 
other Partridges Into your net" "No," 
said the man, "whatever I might have 
done, I am determined now not to spare 
you ; for there is no death too bad for him 
who is ready to betray his friends." 



THE BELLY AND THE MEMBERS. 

IN former days, when all a man's 
limbs did not work together as ami- 
cably as they do now, but each had a will 
and way of its own, the Members gener- 
ally began to find fhult with the Belly for 
spending an idle luxurious life, while they 
were wholly occupied in laboring for its 



not long persieitod In this course of starv- 
ing the Belly into subjection, ere they all 
began, one by one, to fail and flag, and the 
whole body to pine away. Then the 
Members were convinced that the Belly 
also, cumbersome and useless as it seemed, 
had an important ftmction of its own; 
that they could no more do without It 
than it could do without them ; and that 
if they would have the constitution of the 
body in a healthy state, they must work 
together, each in his proper aphere, for the 
common good of all. 

THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

AS a Wolf was lapping at the head 
of a running brook, he spied a stray 
Lamb paddling, at some distance, down 
the stream. Having made up his mind to 
seize her, he bethought himself how he 
might justify his violence. "Villain I" 
said he, nmning up to her, "how dare 
yon muddle the water that I am drink- 
ing ?" " Indeed," said the Lamb humbly, 
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support, and ministering to its wants and 
pleasures ; so they entered into a conspir- 
acy to cut off its supplies for the future. 



" T do not see how I can disturb the water, 
since it runs from yon to me, not from me 
to you." " Be that as it may," replied the 




Wolf, "it was but a year ago that yon 
called me many ill names." "Oh, Sir I" 
said the Lamb, trembling, "a year ago I 
was not bom." "Well," replied the 
Wolf, "if it waa not you, it was your 
fiither, and that is all the same ; but It is 
no use trying to argue me out of my 
supper;"— and without another word he 
fell upon'^the poor helpless Lamb and tore 
her to pieces. 

.« A tyrant never wants a plea. And they 
have little chance of resisting the injustice 
of the powerfhl whose only weapons are 
innocence and reason. 

THE WOLF AND TH^ CRANE. 

A WOLF had got a bone stuck in 
his throat, and in the greatest agony 
ran up and down, beseeching every animal 
he met to relieve him ; at the same time 
hinting at a very handsome reward to the 
successfhl operator. A CraSe, moved by 
his entreaties and promises, ventured her 
long neck down the Wolfs throat, and 
drew out the bone. She then modestly 
asked for the promised reward. To which, 
the Wolf, grinning and showing his teeth, 
replied with seeming indignation, "Un- 
gratofhl creature I to ask for any other 
reward than that you have put your head 
into a Wolfs jaws, and brought it safe out 
again I" 

Those who are charitable only in the 
hope of a return, must not be surprised if, 
in their dealings with evil men, they meet 
with more jeers than thanks. 



THE WIDOW AND THE HEN. 

A WIDOW woman kept a Hen 
that laid an egg every morning. 
Thought the woman to herself; "If L' 
double my Hen's allowance of barley, she 
will lay twice a-day." So she tiled her 
plan, and the Hen became so Cat and sleek 
that she left off laying at all. 
Figures are not always fhcts. 
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THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 
|N a cold frosty day an Ant wag 
dragging out some of the com which 
he had laid up in summer time, to dry it 
A Grasshopper, half-perished with hunger, 
besought the Ant to give him a morsel of 
it to preserve his life. " What were tou 
dolng,"^saidtheAnt, " this last summer T" 
"Oh," said the Grasshopper, "I was not 
idle. I kept singing all the summer long.'* 
Said the Ant, laughing and shutting up 
his granary, "Since j(A could sing all 
summer, you may dance all winter." 

Winter finds out what summer lays by. 

THE CRAB AND HER MOTHER, 

SAID an old Crab to a young one, 
" Why do you walk so crooked, child T 
walk straight I" "Mather," said the 
young Crab, "show me the way, win 
you ? and when I see you taking a straight 
course, I will try and follow." 
Example is better than precept 

THE BLIND MAN AND THE WHELP. 

\ BLIND Man was wont, on any 
animal being put into his hands, to 
say what it was. Once they brought to 
him a Wolfs whelp. He felt it all over, 
and being in doubt, said, " I know not 
whether thy ikther was a Dog or a Wolf; 
but this I know, that I would not trust thee 
among a flock of sheep." 
Evil dispositions are early shownu 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGEB. 

A DOG made his bed in a Manger, 
and lay snarling and growling to keep 
the hones flrom their provender. " Sec," 
said one of them, '' what a miserable cur I 
who neither can eat com himself; nor will 
allow those to eat it who can." 

THE HARE AND THE HOUND. 

A HOUND having put up a Hare 
from a bosh, chased her Arom some dis- 
tance, bat the Hare had the best of it, and 
got ofll A Goatherd who was coming by 
Jeered at the Hoond, saying that Pnss was 
the better rdnner of the two. "Ton for- 
get," replied the Hound, " that it is one 
thing to be running for your dinner, and 
another for your life." 







THE MICE IN COUNCa. 

NCE upon a time, the Mice being 
sadly distressed by the persecution of 
the Cat, resolved to call a meeting, to de- 
cide upon the best means of getting rid of 
this continual annoyance. Many plans 
were discussed and rejected; at last a 
young Mouse got up and proposed that a 
Bell should be hung round the Cat's neck, 
that they might for the future always have 
notice of her coming, and so be able to 
escape. This proposition was hailed with 
the greatest applause, and was agreed to 
at once unanimously. Upon which an old 
Mouse, who had sat silent all the while, 
got up and said that he considered the 
contrivance most ingenious, and that it 
would, no doubt, be quite successfhl ; but 
he had only one short question to put, 
namely, which of them it was who would 
BeUtheCat? 

It is one thing to propose, another to 
execute. 

THE WOLF AND THE SHEEP. 

A WOLF that had been bitten by 
a dog, and was in a very sad case, being 
unable to* move, called to a Sheep, that was 
passing by, and begged her to fetch him 
some water from the neighboring stream. 
" For if you," said he, " will bring me 
drink, I will find meat myself." " Yes," 
said the Sheep, *^ I make no doubt of it ; 
for, if I come near enough to give you the 
drink, yon will soon make mince-meat of 



THE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 

ACEKTAIN Man was setting out 
on a Journey, when, seeing his Dog 
standing at the door, be cried out to him, 
" What are you gaping about ? Get ready 
to come with me." The Dog, waggling his 
tall, said, ''I am all right. Master; it is 
yon who have to pack up." 

THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

AN Eagle and a Fox had long lived 
together as good neighbors ; the Eagle 
at the summit of a high tree, the Fox in a 
hole atihe foot of it. One day, however, 
while the Fox was abroad, the Eagle made 
a swoop at the Fox's cub, and carried it 
off to her nest, thinking that her lofty 
dwelling would secure her tram the Fox^s 
revenge. The Fox, on her return home, 
upbraided the Eagle for this breach of 
friendsHp, and b<^ged eamestiy to have 
her young one again ; but finding that her 
entreaties were of no avail, she snatched 
a torch from an altar-fire that had been 




lighted hard by, and involving the whole 
tree in flame and smoke, soon made the 
Eagle restore, through fear for herself and 



by land. Presently they came to some 
water, and the Frog, bidding the Mouse 
have good courage, began to swim across. 
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her own young ones, the cub which she 
had Just now denied to her most earnest 
prayers. 

The tyrant, though he may despise the 
tears of the oppressed, is never safe from 
their vengeance. 

THE ASS AND HIS DRIVER. 

AN Ass that was being driven along 
the road by his Master, started on 
ahead,-and, leaving the beaten track, made 
as fiMt as he could for the edge of a preci- 
pice. When he was Just on the point of 
fldling over, his Master ran up, and seiz- 
ing him by the tail, endeavored to pull him 
back; but the Ass resisting and pulling 
the contrary way, the man let go his hold, 
saying, " Well, Jack, if you will be master, 
I can not help it A willftd beast must go 
his own way." 

THE MOUSE AND THE FROG. 

A MOUSE in an evil day made 
acquaintance with a Frog, and they set 
off on their travels together. The Frog, 
on pretense of great affection, and of keep- 



They had scarcely, however, arrived mid- 
way, when the Frog took a sudden plunge 
to the bottom, dragging the unfortunate 
Mouse after him. But the struggling and 
floundering of the Mouse made so great 
commotion in the water that it attracted 
the attention of a Kite, who, pouncing 
down, and bearing off the Mouse, carried 
away the Frog at the same time in his 
train. 

Inconsiderate and ill-matched alliances 
generally end in ruin ; and the man who 
compasses the destruction of his neigh- 
bor, is often caught in his own snare. 



THE KITE AND THE PIGEONS. 

^OME Pigeons had long Uved in 
O fear of a Kite, but by being always on 
the alert, and keeping near their dove-cote, 
they had contrived hitherto to escape the 
attacks of the enemy. Finding his sallies 
unsucoessftil, the Kite betook himself to 
craft: "Why," said he, "do you prefer 
this life of continual anxiety, when if yon 
would only make me your king, I would 



Id 
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ing his companion out of harm's way, tied 
the Mouse's fore-foot to his own hind-leg, 
and thus they proceeded for some distance 



prerogative by devouring a pigeon a 
day. Whereupon one that yet awaited 

his' turn, said no more than "It serves us 

right." 
They who voluntarily put power into the . 
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hand of a tyrant .or an enemy, must not 
wonder if it be at last turned against them- 
selves. 

THE FIR-TREE AND THE BRAMBLE. 

A FIR-TREE was one day boasting 
itself to a Bramble. " You are of no 
use at all ; but how could bams and houses 
be built without me ?" " Good sir," said 
the Bramble, " when the woodmen come 
here with their axes and saws, what would 
yon give to be a Bramble and not a Fir ?" 
A humble lot in security is bettor than 
the dangers that encompass the high and 
haughty. 

THE DOG, THE COCK, AND THE FOX. 

A DOG and a Cock having struck up 
an acquaintance, went out on their 
travels together. NlghtfiUl found them in 
a forest; so the Cock, flying up on a tree, 
perched ainong the branches, while the 
Bog dozed below at the foot As the night 
passed away and the day dawned, the C!ock, 
according to his custom, set up a shrill 
crowii^. A Fox hearing him, and think- 
ing to make a meal of him, came and 
stood under the tree, and thus addressed 
him : " Thou are a good little bird, and 
most usefhl to thy fellow-creatures. Come 
down, then, that we may sing our matins 
and rejoice together." The Cock replied, 
" Go, my good Wend, to the foot of the 
tree, and call the sacristan to toll the bell." 
But as the Fox went to call him, the Dog 
jumped out in a moment, and selxed the 
Fox and made an end of him. 

They who lay traps for others are often 
caught by their own bait 

THE ASS AND HIS MASTERS. 

AN Ass, that belonged to a Gar- 
dener, and had little to eat and much 
to do, besought Jupiter to release him 
ttom the Gardener*B service, and glveblm 
another master. Jupiter, angry at his dis- 
content, made him over to a Potter. He 
had now heavier burdens io carry than be- 
fore, and again appealed to Jupiter to re- 
lieve him, who accordingly contrived that 
he should be sold to a Tanner. The Ass 
having now fiaien into worse hands than 
ever, and daily observing how his master 
was employed, exclaimed with a groan, 
" Alas, wretch that I am ! it had been bet- 
ter for me to have remained content with 
my former masters, for now I see that my 
present owner not only works me harder 
while living, but will not even spsjre my 
hide when I am dead I" 

He that is discontented in one place will 
poldom be happy in another. 



THE TREKS AND THE AXE. 

A WOODMAN came Into the forest 
to ask the Trees to give him a handle 
for his Axe. It seemed so modest a re- 
quest that the principal Trees at once 
agreed to it and it was settled among 
them that the plain homely Ash should 
ftimish what was wanted. No sooner had 
the Woodman fitted the staff to his pur- 
pose, than he began laying about him on 
all sides, felling the noblest Trees in the 
wood. The Oak now seeing the whole 
matter too late, whispered to the Cedar, 
" The first concession has lost all ; if wo 
had not sacrificed our humble neighbor, 
we might have yet stood for ages our- 
selves." 

When the rich surrender the rights of 
the poor, they give a handle to be 
against their own privilegea. 
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WOMAN OF VANGOUYES ISLAND. 

FLAT-HEADS. 

The foregoing cuts represent natWes of Vaa- 
ooaver Island. In explanation of the strange 
ciMtom of flattening the skull, as shown in the 
engraving of the Indian girl, the author of " Four 
Years in British Columbia'' writes : ** The Indians 
of Vancoaver Island all have their heads flattened 
more or loss. Those who have only seen certain 
tribes may be inclined to think the sketch of this 
girl exaggerated ; but it was really drawn from 
measurement, and she was found to have eighteen 
inches of flesh from her eyes to the top of her 
head. The process Is elTeoted while they are 
infants, and it does not seem to [destroy, or to] 
interfere with their intellectual capacities." 



PATRICK O'ROUKB AND THE FROaS. 

A 0OLD.WATEB 8T0BT. 

BT QSOBGX W. BUMGAT. 

Sxnn! Patrick did a vast deal of good in his 
day ; he not only drove the snakes out of Ireland, 
but he also drove away the frogs — at least I judge 
■0 from the fact that Patrick O'Rouke was un- 
familiar with the voices of these noisy hydropaths. 
Pat had been visiting at the house of a friend, 
and he had unfortunately imbibed more whisky 
than ordinary mo^rtals can absorb with safety to 
their persons. On his home return the road was 
too narrow, and he performed wonderful feats in 
his endeavors to maintain the center of gravity. 
Now he seemed to exert his best efforts to walk 
on both sides of the roa^ at the same time ; then 
he would fall and feel upward for the ground ; 
then he would slowly pick himself up, and the 
ground would rise and hit him square in the face. 
By the time he reached the meadow-lands, located 
about half-way betwixt his home and the shanty 



of his friend, he was somewhat sobered by the 
nps and downs he had experi^'nced on the way. 

Hearing strange voices, he stopped suddenly 
to ascertain if poHsible the purp »rt of their lan- 
guage. Judge his astonishment when he heard bis 
own name distinctly called, '* Patrick O'Bouke— 
Patrick G'Ronkc" 

" Faith, that's my name, sure." 

•' Patrick O'Rouke— Patrick— O'Rouke—Rouke 
— Roiike." 

*' What do ye want o' the likes o' me?'^ he in- 
quired. 

" When did ye come over — come over — come — 
over ?" 

'* It is jest tree months ago to the minute, and 
a bad time we had, sure, for we wur all say-aiuk. 
and the passage lasted six long wakes. ^' 

"What will you do— do— do! What will ye 
do — do — do ?" 

" I have nothing to do at all >at all ; but then 
^ I can do anything : I can dig ; I can find mason ; 
i and I can hould office, if I can git it." 
L " You are drunk — you are drunk — drunk— 
f drunk— drunk— drunk." 

" By my sowl that's « lie." 
'■- " You are drunk— dead drunk— drunk— drunk." 

** Repate that same if ye dare and I will take 
me shilaly to ye." 

" You are drunk— dead drunk— drunk— drunk." 

" Jist come out here pow and stip on the tail 
o' my coat, like a man," exclaimed Pat in high 
dudgeon, pulling off his coat and trailing it upon 
the ground. 

*• Strike him — strike him— strike— strike— 
strike." 

*< Come on wid ye, and the divil take the hind- 
most ; I am a broth of a boy— come on." 

" Knock him down — down— down." 

<< I will take any one in the crowd, and if Mike 
Mulligan was here we wud take all of yees at 
onct." 

" Kill him-kill him— kill him." 

** Och, murther I sure ye wud not be after mur- 
dering me— I was not oncivil to ye. Gro back to 
Pate Dogan^s wid me now, and I will trate ivery 
one of yees." 

«* We donH drink rum — ^rum — ^rum." 

** And are ye all Father Mathew men ?" 

** We are cold watermen — watermen." 

*• Take me advice now, and put a little whasky 
in the wather, darlings— it will kape the could 
out whin yees git wet— and so it will.". 

^* Moderation— moderation — moderation. " 

'* Yis, that's the talk. I wint to Pate Dogan's, 
down there in Brownville, and says I, * Will ye 
stand trate?' says he, * Faith and I will.' Says I, 
* Fill up the glass,' and so he did ; * Fill it again.' 
said I, and so he did ; and < agin,^ said I, and so he 
did. * Give me the bottle,' said I, * And I won't 
do that same,' said he. * Give me the bottle,' said 
I, and he kipt on niver heedin' me at all at all, so 
I struck him wid me fist rite in his partatee thrap, 
and he kicked me out of the house, and I took 
the hint that he didn't want me there, so I lift." 

'« Blackguard and bully — blackguard and 
bully." 

*' Ye wouldn't dare say that to my face in broad 
day, sure ; but ye are a set of futpads and high- 
waymin, hiding behind the rocks and the traas. 



GIBL OF VANCOUVEB ISLAND. 

Win I onct git to Watertown I will sind Father 
Furbanks afther ye, and he will chuck ye into 
the pond as he did that thafe who stole the pub- 
lic money, and he will hould. ye t^ere until ye 
confess, or he will take yees to the perleese." 
" Come on, boys— chase him — chase him." 
•' Faith and I won't run, but I will jist walk rite 
along, for if any of me frinds shud find me here 
in sich company, at this time o' night, they wud 
think I was thrying for to stale somethin'. Tak 
me advicp. boys, and go home, for it's goin' for to 
rain, and ye will git wet to the skin if ye kape 
sich late hours." 
« Catch him— catch him — catch him." 
<' Sure ye'd bether not, for I haven't sot a cint 
wid me or I*d lave it in yer jackets, what's the 
use of staling all a man has whin he has jist 
nothing at all at all. Bad luck to ye for bother- 
ing me so." 

About this time the frog concert was in iiill 
tune, and the hoarse chorus so alarmed Pat he 
took to his heels, for he was now sober enough to 
run. Reaohtog his home, two miles distant from 
the scene of his encounter with the " highway- 
min" who held such a long parley with him. be 
ffave a graphic history of his grievance. Soon 
it was noised about the neighborhood that Patrick 
O'Rouke had been waylaid and abused by a 
drunken set of vagabonds, whose headquarters 
were Qear a meadow on the banks of the Black 
River : but the f^ar of the citizens subsided when 
they discovered that Pat had been out on a ben- 
der and could not distinguish a frog from a friend 
or an enemy. 
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SAMUEL P. HBINTZELMAN. 

PORTRAIT, CHARAOTBR, AND BIOOEAFHT. 
PHRBNOLOOIOAL OHARACTIIB. 

Gbkeral Hbintzelman posseBses a remarkable 
temperament, and mutt have descended from a 
bardy, toagb, and long-lived ancestry. His great- 
eat danger lies In bis exalted mental tempera- 
ment. He is built too mucb on the high-pressure 
principle, and is liable to overdo, to go to ex- 
tremes, and attempt to carry too many guns. If 
be would slow up a little, take life quietly and 
passively, bis chances for long life would be im- 
proved. 

We infer that he was to some extent thrown 
upon bis own resources when young, and has de- 
veloped those qualities which give ind€»pendence 
and self-reliance ; at all events, the love of liberty 
and sense of independence form leading tridts in 
A bis character. To play second, to act in a merely 
n^ subordinate capacity, is not according to his in- 
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olinations. Ho can conform to circumstances, 
however, and adapt himself to any condition 
in which he may be placed, but he would always 
aspire to lead. He is reasonably cautions, but 
never timid. The feeling of fear has no abiding- 
place in his nature. On the contrary, he is reso- 
lute and executive. He is kind, considerate, and 
without malice or revenge. Still, he has that 



feeling which enables him to break the way, to 
surmount obstacles, and achieve success. He is 
quick to resist aggression and resolute to defend 
himself without that feeling of hesitancy or pro- 
crastination which holds back too many men. 
His Hope is not extravagant ; as a general thing, 
he succeeds better than he anticipates, and ac- 
complishes more than he promises. He i» ambi- 
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tiooB, yery MOBidve in regard to his reputation, and 
oarefal to do nothing wliich would detract from 
it in the estimation of others. He is dignified, 
honorable, and honest ; no man who knows him 
well, questions his motives where moral principles 
are involved. 

In religion he is not so observant of forms or 
ceremoni^ as he is sympathetic, just, and merci- 
ful. He is not inclined to bow down and wor- 
ship men or images^ for he has less humility and 
less meekness than sympathy, charity, and in- 
tegrity. To do right and to do good would be 
•hid cardinal principles. He is disposed to allow 
others to form their own judgments and worship 
God according to their own convictions, and 
claims for himself the same rights in those re- 
spects. 

Intellectually, he is both a good observer and a 
good tibin ker. He is capable of contriving and de- 
vising ways and means to accomplish difficult ends, 
and is never without resources ; failing in one 
thing, he will try another and another until he suc- 
ceeds, or is convinced of the futility of his pur- 
pose. He would have made a capital engineer, a 
good explorer, a fair navigator, or railroad man. 
Ho can comprehend the geography of a continent 
as well as that of a State, and remembers faces 
and places very distinctly. 

Socially, he is warm-hearted and even ardent in 
attachments ; love for woman forms a loading 
feature in his character. A state of celibacy 
would be disagreeable to him. If suitably mated, 
he would be pre-eminently happy as a buebanti 
and father. In most respects he inherits bis 
mother's sympathies, affection, and sensitiveness, 
although he may combine the qualities of both 
parents He has his mother's intuition, which is 
indef d a remarkable feature in his character. He 
roads men intuitively, and seems to know them at 
a glance. He may almost always rely on his first 
impressions in regard to the character of stran- 
gers. If he is impressed that a certain man is a 
rogue, be will very likely prove one. By prop- 
erly exercising his intnitions, he is enabled to get 
on pleasantly everywhere, knowing whom to 
truet and whom not to trust. He is polite, affa- 
ble, and gentlemanly, though he could never 
play the sycophant to lords or ladies ; should he 
be introduced to kings or queens, he would not 
lose his own pelf-reppect and identity. Thoagli 
always manly and dignified, he is not cold or dis- 
tant, but sufficiently familiar toward all. He 
considers one man as good as another while be 
conducts himself as well. Though frank, open, 
and free, yet he has all the management and pol- 
icy of judgment and Caatiousness, without the 
cunning of Secretiveness. In regard to Acquisi- 
tiveness, more economy would have been advan- 
tageous Vo bis pocket. He has doubtless been 
more generous to others than just to himself. He 
is very «xecutive. There is no procrastination 
on his part ; action follows the word instantly. 
He has considerable versatility of talent — can 
turn his ihougbts quickly from one thing to an- 
other, and keep several interests in view at the 
same time. He has a strong hold on life, and 
will only let it go when he must ; would pass 
through more trials and privatiom^ without break- 
/^ ing down than any one in a hundred men ; and if 
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attacked by cholera, yellow fever, or other viru- 
lent diseases, he would rally under them sooner 
than most men. A little rest, with suitable food, 
enables him to recuperate rapidly when ex- 
hausted from overwork. He has taste, refine- 
ment, and love for the beautifnl in art and the 
grand and sublime in nature. He is mirthful and 
even jolly sometimes— always fond of fun and 
quick at repartee. Under favorable circum- 
stances he would be neat, tidy, and systematic, 
and would be accurate as an accountant if ac- 
customed to figures. He has a good memory of 
faces, forms, and objects generally, bat it seems 
not so good with reference to names, dates, and 
passing events. 

With practice he would have made a good 
speaker, I and of the professions the law should 
have been his first choice ; medicine and surgery 
the second ; theology — to which he appears least 
inclined— third. Had he been educated for the 
law, he probably would have taken a place some- 
where in the State or under Government, and 
would have preferred that rather than be con- 
fined to a mere practice before the courts. If he 
had chosen the profession of a surgeon, he would 
have been successful in a hospital or in general 
practice, but would not have been pleased with 
the details. He could have filled a chair in some 
school or college successfully. As a minister, he 
would have preached on his own account rather 
than according to any particular method es- 
tablished by others. All things considered, he is 
capable of accomplishing much, of enjoying 
much, and of contributing largely to the happi- 
ness of others. He has been liberally blessed 
with intellectual, social, moral, and executive 
capabilities, and with suitable cultivation there is 
no reason why bo should not have already taken 
a leading place among leading men. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Samuel P. Heintzelman was born at Manheim, 
Lancaster County, Penn. , Sept. 30th, 1805. He is 
of German descent on the father's side ; his an- 
cestors were the first settlers of Manheim as early 
as 174G. His early education was obtained at the 
disiriot schools of Manheim and Marietta. In 
1822 he received ^n appointment through Ex- 
Prestdent Buchanan, then a representative in. 
Congress, as cadet to West Point In the letter 
inclosing the appointment, Buchanan says : '* As 
I have used all my infiuence to obtain the war- 
rant for you, I hope your conduct will be such as 
to reflect honor on your parents and your coun- 
try, and make me reflect with pleasure that I 
have bQ^n instrumental in procuring your ap- , 
pointment." 

His career at West Point wns commendable. 
He graduated the 18th in a class of 42, and en- 
tered the army as brevet second lieutenant Third 
U. S. Regular Infantry. The Indian troubles 
which engaged the attention of our forces in the 
West for several years, were participated in by 
Lieut Heintzelman. He served most of the time 
as assistant quartermaster in the Seminole and 
Creek wars from 1835 to 1842. In the Mexican 
war he rendered efficient service. At the battle 
of Huamantha, Oct 9, 1846, he commanded a bat- 
talion of recruits, and was brevetted major for 



gallant action on the field. When our armies ap- 
proached the city of Mexico he commanded the 
Second U. S. Infantry several months. In the 
spring of 1849 he was placed in command of the 
southern district of California. In 1850 tbo Indian 
tribes of California and Colorado becc^ming trou- 
blesome to the settlers in those regions, Major 
Heintxelman was ordered to chastise them for 
their depredations. This he did sunmlarily in two 
brief campaigns, and the War Department appre- 
ciating his services, brevetted him lieuvenaDi-col- 
onel Dec. 19, 1851. In the fall of 1859 he was 
sent with a detachment of troops to Brownsville, 
Texas, to suppress the disturbance crea'ed by 
Cortinas and his band of desperadoes. In two 
engagemt-nte he totally defeated Cortinas and 
completely broke up tbo organization, capturing 
artillery, baggage, and war material generally. 
On his report of the final engagement, wtiich took 

glace at Rio Grande City, Dec. 27, 1859, is this 
idorsement by G«n. Scoi t : 

*' Tbifi is the report of a brilliant affair in which 
Major Heintzelman distioguiBhed himself as he 
had done often many years before. I beg to ask 
a brevet for him — in small part to compensare for 
the outrage done him by the War Department, 
etc." 

When the political relations between the North 
and Somh assumed so serious a complexion that 
war appeared inevitable, he determined to with- 
draw from the service in Texas, and in Jan., 
1801, having obtained leave from Gen. Twiggs, 
who bad command of the Departmenn of Texas 
ho returned to Washington. Ht*re ho remained 
until active hostilities were decided upon by our 
Government, when he immediately offered hi^ 
services. In May, 1801, be was appoin ed acting 
inypeclor-gencriil on Gen. Man^field'n staff. Gen. 
Mansfield being then in command of the Depart- 
ment of Washington. 

On the morning of May 24, Heintzelman hav- 
ing been appointed colonel, croissed Long Bridge 
into Virginia at the head of the first troops that 
cro8.<;ed the Potomac, and occupied Arlington 
Heights. He commanded the right division of 
the forces engaged in the first battle of Bull Run, 
and was severely wounded iu the sword arm 
while leading bis men into action. Notwiih- 
standing his hurt, with a section of Arnold's Bat- 
tery p.nd a few companies of regular cavalry he 
covered the retreat of the right wing of our routed 
forces. 

His intrepidity on this occasion obtained a 
furl her promotion to the rank of brigadier-general . 
of volunteers, with the command of a division of 
the Army of the Potomac. His subsequent ca- , 
reer as a general of dividon is honorable. During 
the peninsnlar campaign under McCiellan at Will- 
iamsburg, Bottom's Bridge, Fair Oaks, Malvern 
Hill, and Harrison's Landing, (Jeneral Heintzel- 
man 's division ever occupied the hottest positions 
on the fle^d, and performed the most gallant 
achievements. 

The following dispatch received by him from 
tbo War Depaitment shows that his eervices in 
tbi<4 campaign were not of a common order : 

' Ah a 1 acknowledgment by this Depart mc^nt 
of your gallant and distinguished service to the 
couuiry. I had the pleasure to send to the Prwi- 
dent 'bis morning your nomination as brevet 
brigadi*'r in the r'*gnlar service, and also ns 
major-general in the volunteer service. Suitable 
ackiiowiedirments and promotion will bo made 
for the gal lam ry of all who have distinguished 
tbrm-elves In }Our corps when official reports are 
received. edwin m. stanton, 

'* Secretary of War.'' 

This is tbo only brevet received during, the 
war. Subsequently General Heintzelman occu- 
pied several important posts in the West and 
East Ue has lately taken command of the 
Seventeen*li U. S. Infantry, stationed at Hart-s j i 
Island, N. Y. Harbor. /?S 
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SHAPES OF HEADS. 



ThB PHILOffOmKB. 



NoTHiNO is more oommoQ than for pereoDS not 
acquainted with Phrenology to look upon all hu- 
man heads as subfttantially alike. 

Persons oome to ns talking about *' bumpa,*' as 
if the head were ouvered with hills and hollowi 
like an old cornfield. Indeed, the general im- 
pression seems to be that there is, comparatively, 
but little difference in the shape of beads ; but 
when extremes of development are presented, the 
eye least practiced readily detects the wide dif- 
ferences which exist in the shape of heads. Tak- 
ing the eye and ear as basilar points from which 
to calonlatA development, beads may differ an 
inch in width without exhibiting any special 
bump or protuberance. One head may be an 
inch and a half higher than another, yet all its 
proportions may be smoothly rounded and not 
strike the casual observer as being remarkable. 

We herewith present a group of heads, copied 

from life, which ought to 

strike the common observer 
as being very different. Look, 
for instance, at our central 
figure composed of one face, 
with the outline of four 
heads atUushed. Number I 
represents that of Pope 
Alexander y I., whom history 
charges with some of the 
foulest crimes that disgrace 
human records. How low 
the head in the top, and how 
it retreats in the forehead I 
how heavy it is about the 
ears! how prominent and 
heavy in the back-head 1 

No. 2 Zt'no, shows a verti- 
cal forehead ! it is especially 
large in the upper or reason- 
ing part of the forehead ; it 
is well-developed in the 
moral organs, along the mid- 
dle of the top-head, and not 
very large in the back- 
head ; the distance from the 
opening of the ear backward 
is not great ; bis moral and 
intellectual powers were 
more amply developed than his social and nnitnal. 
Zeno. the Stoic, was a wise, philosophical, thought- 
ful moral man. The dotted line Xo. 3 shows the 
outline of the head of Father Oberlin, one of the 
most persevering, practical, and Christian of min- 
isters ; he was a kind of apostle to the people in 
the mountains of Switzerland, to whom he minis- 
tered and whom he taught domestic economy, In- 
dustry, agriculture, and theology. No. 4 shows 
a long, high head, excessively developed in the 
region of the crown, thus representing the head 
of Philip II.. king of Spain, a fanatic in religion 
and a tyrant in govemm^Dt 

The boit-om central figures, shot^ring the hori- 
zontal outline of heads, were taken from the hat- 
ter's instruraent called the conformitcur. The 
dotted line r^prepenrs the head of Daniel Webster ; 
the forehead is immensely large, the posterior or 
social region is also larjjje, while the side-head 
which gives prudence, pulis^h, economy, and pro- 
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polling power, is not large. The inner line shows 
a head fuller at the sides, indicating larger De- 
structiveness, Gombativeness, 8ecretiveness, and 
Cautiousness than shown in the head of Webster. 
The intermediate outline shows a head immense- 
ly broad at the sides in proportion to its general 
size and development Oautiousness, Secretive- 
ness, Deetmotiveness, Acquisitiveness, Alimea- 
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tiveness, and Gombativeness nre rxc»*.«J»ive. The 
smaller outline is the best b^hnced Mf »he three. 
We see quite as much diffeieiice as is here indi- 
cated in our every-day professiooMl practice. 

If heads were shaved and presented to the eye 
as they are, the world would soon make up its 
mind that heads differ in shape. 

Where there are a dozen infants with very little 
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hair or none at all, it is common for the mothers 
to note the differences in the shape of their heads. 
Now let ns turn to the other figures. The 
Bishop with the capacious top-head commands a 
close scrutiny. It is relatively small around the 
bead above the ears — at least it b not. large. In 
the Bully we seethe head is largest just above 
the ears, the forehead is low and contracted, and 
the fact that he was a notorious prize-fighter, is 
in harmony with the shape of his head. 

The Philosopher is seen to be extremely large 
in that part of the head which is upward, and 
forward of the ears. The reasoning and practical 
organs are large in him. 

The Fool shows for himself, and represents a 
real individual who lived in Manchester, England, 
and who never knew enough to dress, or even to 
feefl himself. 

The Brutal King, Bomba, has an animal face, a 
brutal neck, large base of head, and not enough 
height to raise him above 
the grade of ttie bully. 
Bomba, king of Italy, witb 
a, phrenology according to 
his character, is before us. 
This was copied exactly 
from an effigy on one of 
the coins which he put 
forth. The Bnital Glown 
is a cross between the idiot 
and the bully, low in in- 
tellect, powerful in animal 
feeling, and deficient in 
moral sentiment. 

The Civilized man hss a 
narrow head, high fore- 
head, and a high moral de- 
velopment. How differ- 
ent his head from that of 
the bully, the brutal king, 
or of the savage opposite 
him! How contracted the 
savage top- head! how di- 
mindtive the forehead ! the 
perceptives only being well 
developed, while Firmness, 
Self- Esteem, Destructive- 
nesfi, and Secretiveoess are 
very strong. 
Now look at the Observer ; how large the lower 
part of the forehead, how broad, how prominent, 
how full I Contrast that forehead with that of 
the Thinker, his being small across the brows and 
ample in tht; upper part of the forehead. 

Can aoy one look at these heads without get- 
ting a vivid impression of the great differences 
that exist in different headi>? and when it is re- 
membered that these differences have a meaning, 
that the character, the talent, the moral senti- 
ment, the ability, the energy, the will, the force, 
and the affections are manifested in accordance 
with these forms, it will be palpable that Phrenol- 
ogy ha« a basis, and that thonewho understand it 
can read character fW)m the heads of children or 
htninger*. without liability to serious mistake. 

The magistrate, the minister, the muhttr me- 
chanic, the mother who would select a niiipe or 
servant, the merchant wbi) would selec; clerks, 
or any person who would select friends or life 
companions ought to understand enough of Phre- 
nology to determine at a glance, at least, the ex- 
tremes of character, if not their minuter details, 
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IMMORTALITT: 
THB ABGUMENT FROM NATDKB. 

1. 8G0PB OF PRESENT DIBC0B8ION. 

Fob a complete argament in ftiTor of immor- 
tality would be required at least the following : 

1. Definition of the subject 

2. Consideration of the appropriate methods of 
reasoning. 

3. The argument from embodied human na- 
ture. 

i. The argument flrom religion and revelation. 

6. The argument from ghosts, phantoms, pre- 
ezistenoe, and spirits. 

6. Answers to objections. 

The present discussion attempts to deal with 
only two of these heads, the first and third. It is 
not intended here to answer objections. The ar- 
guments from pre-existenoe, from ghosts and ap- 
paritions, and from spiritism (which its votaries 
usually call spiritualism) will not be examined. 
Whatever-validity tbey have is in favor of immor- 
tality, and this discussion does not contemplate 
making out a proof of their validity, but assumes 
as on its own side the value of that validity with- 
out undertakiog to measure it Nor is it in- 
tended to state the proofs of natural religion nor 
of revealed religion. Both of them argue with 
the whole of their weight in favor of immortality. 
That whole weight is, for the present purpose, 
also asdumed, without any attempt to state its 
cogency. 

Nor is it necessary to discuss the question of 
meihods of reasoning, nor to define the question, 
except very briefiy. The only thing here at- 
tempt«*d is, to state the argnments for immortal- 
ity from actual embodied human nature. Even 
the existeoco of an intelligent supreme being Is 
not necessary to this argument The idea is 
used but once, and there only by way .of pro- 
posing a symmetrical theory. In short, it is at- 
tempted to consider the subject by itself, directly 
and not indirectly ; by immediate arguments, and 
not by such as require to be proved first. We 
may consider in future the reasonings thus omit- 
ted here. 

Even that part of the argument which deals 
with the nature of the soul, leaves out a favorite 
and famous part of the question, viz., that based 
on a consideration of what the soul is. One or 
two of the points presented assume that the soul 
is immaterial and timple. But the discussion as 
a whole does not proceed upon any theory of the 
soul'tf essence. To do so would require another 
great preliminary inquiry, of which first of all 
would come the very important question, Whether 
we can get at or understand the essential nature ef 
the soul at all ? This it is no part of tUe purpose to 
discuss. And therefore the soul is dealt with, not 
as something whose own nature, construction, 
and modes of interior existence and activity are 
understood, but, on the contrary, as something 
which is not understood at all ; as something 




about which we can only conclude to some lim- 
ited extent from its phenomena from what it 
does. 

Many usual analogies and illustrations are 
omitted, sometimes because there is no room for 
them ; sometimes because they are not good for 
anything except in rhetoric 

2. DBFINrnON. 

Immortality, as here discussed, means the con- 
tinuation after death of our present embodied 
life as a consoious individual endless existence. 

3. IMMOBTAUTT IS IN nSBLF DBSIBABLE. 

It is true that a few persons may be found who 
assert that annihilation either at death or at some 
other time would be good. Against them the an^ 
swef^ is, even ordinary embodied Hfe is a good. 
The instances of life or of parts of it, which are 
misfortunes, are exceptional. On the whole, to 
the human race at large, life b good, is desirable, 
is cherished, and preserved. If it were not so, 
then suicide would be instinctive and general, 
instead of being unnatural, a perversion, an ex- 
ception; and in fact the practice of it would 
promptly exterminate our race, unless the ma- 
ture judgment of adults should ordain universal 
murder instead, with suicide for the few remain- 
ing executioners. But in fact this love of life is 
a thoroughly universal instinct among all men, 
savage or civilized. It is subject to control and 
modification by powerAil passion, by continuous 
custom, just as every natural trait can be modi- 
fied. It is, however, a clear and definite trait in 
the constitution of humanity. 

And if the brief, imperfect, undeveloped, dis- 
torted, disappointed, unsatisfactory specimen of 
life which we enjoy in the body is good, then 
much more is an inunortal life good ; for the idea 
of immortality necessarily dismisses the idea of 
the imperfections and hindrances of a body that 
grows old and spoils. An immortal life neces- 
sarily supposes a mode of life where the soul and 
mind enjoy a mode of action and expression 
either susceptible of infinite improvement, or at 
least, not liable to grow worse. 

This love of life can not be proved by any 
course of argument. All that can be done is to 
state it, to say that each man has it, and that the 
human race has it, and so to leave the assertion 
to be believed or not A few exceptional in- 
stances to the contrary would not weaken the 
argument 

Lastly. It is true that the fact that immortal 
life is good does not prove its existence. All that 
follows is, that it is fair, under the circumstances, 
seeing that we have souls alive now, and want 
them to ^ntinue alive, to make those persons 
prove their point who deny the continuance of 
life. An unwelcome doctrine needs the more 
proof. And surely, of all teachers he is most un- 
welcome who comes to convince us ^at all our 
living and thinking and knowing and loving 
must utterly cease at the close of this petty em- 
bodied life. Afi soon would the prisoi^er in Louis 
the Eleventh's horrible ovblieUe, where he could 
neither stand, lie, nor sit, welcome the address of 
him who should seek to show that the wretch was 
never to escape into sunlight and liberty. The 
burden of proof is on the annihilationists. We 
are immortal unless proved otherwise. 



4. INSTINCTrVB BELIEF IN DIMOBTAIJTT. 

There are some notions which are believed in by 
an original faeolty given to us on purpose. Be- 
fore speaking of immortality as one of them, the 
statement ntay be well illustrated by another ; 
that is, the idea of right and wrong and of a 
dlfi'erence between them. There are to be found 
a very few persons who assert that there is no 
8uch thing ; that every action is exactly as wrong 
or exactly as right as any other. They say that 
they can perceive no such difference. It ia not 
unlikely that in this they tell the troth. But 
though they do, that makes no difference about 
tiie universal human belief. The existence of a 
few thorough idiots does not prevent it fh>m 
being true that man is an intelligent being. We 
do in faot find that there is and has been a belief 
that some things are right and some wrong every- 
where — in all men always. The standard of 
judgment has sometimes been high and some- 
times low. Things thought right by some have 
been thought wrong by others. The distinction 
bas sometimes been clear and sometimes obscure. 
But some such belief belongs to the natural oon- 
stitution of man> mind. 

Now there is and has been an instinctive be- 
lief in immortality of the same kind with this 
about right uid wrong. . It has varied in clear- 
ness, positiveness» and elevation of character as 
the minds have varied which entertained it 
Whole races have lived with a merely rudiment- 
ary notion of it ; and in some of them no mani- 
festation of the belief may have been discovered. 
In others, a few of the leading and representative 
thinkers have attained to some definite or lofty 
conception on the subject while the masses of 
their people have had only dim and unfixed no- 
tions. Sometimes the immortality imagined has 
been such as only brutes or brutal men could 
enjoy ; an eternity of rioting, or murder, or sen- 
suality ; and sometimes it has been inexpressibly 
pure and noble. Sometimes the idea has been 
limited as if by imperfect development of the be- 
liever's mind, unable to grasp the conception of 
unending existence, just as human beings are 
said to have been found unable to grasp the idea 
of numbers beyond six or ten. ^ 

Some negroes think that when one dies, the 
duppy survives. This duppy is a ghost, which 
finds its occupation in plaguing those who remain 
in the body. No distinct notions about duration 
go with this belief. So gross is the notion of 
spiritual existence among these tribes, that they 
'think they can drown the ghost by throwing the 
corpse into the water. Such belief^ are found 
along the Guinea coast and among the South 
African Bushmen. 

The custom has very extensively prevailed 
among ancient and modern heathens and savages 
of burning or burying goods, weapons, utensils, 
money, or property of some kind, or of killing 
slaves or wives, at the fiineral of the dead, espe- 
cially if he were a person of consideration. This 
was always for the convenience of the deceased 
in the future state/ and the sacrifice of wealth or 
affection thus made proves strongly how powerftil 
and sincere was that belief in life beyond death, 
which caused it 

New Zealanders, Hottentots, Feejeeans, Kamt- 
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scbadalee, Esquimanx, Peravians, Indiang, Siam- 
ese, Aztecs, Gbioese, Araucanians ; the HiDdoos 
of the time of the Yedas, the ancient Greeln, the 
ancient Egyptians, the ancient Oael of Ireland 
and Scotland, the ancient Scandinavians, the 
ancient Celts of the Dniidio belief, the ancient 
Etrarians, the extinct, unknown Scythians, who 
built the funeral mounds in the steppes of Rus- 
sia — Pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans, all have 
had some doctrine or other of a future life. 

The fact that this belief in what is invisible and 
out of reach to living men, in wbat is contra- 
dicted by all that can be seen or experienced by 
the bodily senses — the fact that such a belief 
exists and has existed so generally among men, 
at least tends to prove, if it does not prove, that 
the belief is true, just as the truth is indicated in 
the same way about the existence of right and 
wrong. At any rate, the existence of this uni- 
versal belief in a future life can not be reasonably 
accounted for except hj an inborn human tend- 
ency toward it; an inborn potential belief; a 
c^Mcity for the belief; a &culty which acqui- 
esces in the idea by natural resistless gravitation 
of aeseBt as soon as the idea is stated, and which 
in numerous instances gets at it for itself if it is 
not presented from without And if this innate 
mental faculty exists, there mus^ have existed its 
corresponding fkct for it to believe; just as 
where beings exist, their means of support, and 
of comfort, and other proper circumstances, exist 
along with them. And as wis shown before 
about^the intrinsic good of immortality » this uni- 
versal belief in it at least makt^ fair to require 
those who deny it to prove their point. We are 
. conscious of a belief in immortality. We desire 
it because it is good, and we believe it because 
we are created with the belief of it in us. And 
if we are to lose this good, and if this innate con- 
sciousness and conviction are innate deceptions, 
at least the loss and the deceit must be proved 
before they are to be believed. 

5. HAN O FIT fOB nOIOBTALITT. 

Bfan aspires ; dogs do not In this life the 
mind can never be satisfled. The vastest learn- 
ing, the profoundest thought are felt to be the 
merest beginning; as Newton said of them, 
** pebbles picked up on the shore of the ocean of 
knowledge." As with the intellect, so is it with 
the nobler powers with which we love our fellows, 
a4)d love and worship God. Even less than the 
intellect can those strong and deep and lofty 
faculties be filled and satisfled in this life. Words 
are even almost contemptibly unable to express 
those fSeelings. Even the deeds of whole life- 
times are felt to be the small dust of the balance 
as expressions of them. 

Immortality opens the knowledge of a uni- 
verse, the free powers of a disembodied existence, 
to the activity of the soul. Man is a little being 
in this life, and while what he can accomplish 
within Jit is sometimes well enough, and compara- 
tively great, it is only the prospect of an infinite 
progress and attainment which can really make 
him respectable in kis own eyes or in those of 
others. 

There is no conceivable worthy purpose of man 
which would not be immeasurably better served 
by an immortal life than by a mortal one. If he 



is to be a mere animal, and the best life is that in 
which there is most sensual enjoyment, then it is 
true, annihilation at death is best If man is a 
hog, let him die a hog's death. But if his pur- 
pose is to know, to do, tOvlove— to seek, what is 
good and true — ^to find his own highest happiness 
in making others happy — ^to strive after an ideal 
of goodness or wisdom— then he is not fit to die 
utterly, but is fit for a lif)9 endless, ennobling, 
and infinite in its prospects of learning, and ac- 
tivity, and usefulness, and kindness, and affection, 
«nd love. 

Now everywhere else, the life is fitted to its 
fate There is nothing in a rock, a plant, an 
animal which saggests immortality, which can un- 
derstand it, or desire it, or be fit for it In man 
there is such a something. And has he alone been 
made with so deep and noble a desire and such 
obvious adaptation, simply for disappointment f 
That would be the one instance of a wanton, de- 
liberate cruelty among all the ordinances of the 
created universe, the one senseless exception in a 
realm where not another thing or thought can be 
found out of harmony with its destiny. That such 
a light should be kindled only to be put out — that 
the sole being of the world who is adapted for 
immortality and desires it, should be deprived of 
it— would be a complete proof that the Yezidees 
and not the Christians are right, and that the 
devil is the master and creator. 

6. THEBV K ▲ FLAOB IN THB UNIVXRSB FOB DIMOB- 
TAh MAN. 

If we conceive €k>d as eternal and infinite, and 
then on the other liand the earth, vegetables, and 
animals aA matter without soul, and therefore 
incapable of development, there remains between 
the two a place for man, having a nature that be- 
gins but does not end, and is c^Mtble of infinite 
development and advanoe. 

It is true that there is no real proof in a eoo- 
sideration like this. But the symmetry and 
completeness of the array gives the conception, 
so to speak, a title to favorable consideration. 
In this manner astronomers argue that the sev- 
enty-six asteroids must be flragments of one large 
planet that used to swing round between Mars 
and Jupiter, because there is a place there for one 
of about their collective weight, in the row of dis- 
tances of the other planets from the sun ; and on 
the same principle, that there is a planet neiirer 
the sun than Mercury, because there is room 
for it 

7. THB UNBEA80NABLBNB8S OF ANNIHILATION. 

The argument in fdvor of immortality from the 
unreasonableness of its opposite doctrine is in a 
certain sense, and partly, an inversion of the 
reasonings under the two preceding heads.. 

If we are annihilated at death, self-denial and 
virtuo are almost entirely wasted ; for the rule 
of a happy life would be, not to prepare ourselves 
for pleasure in another life, but to seek the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment in this. The cultivation of 
the mind is' almost utterly wasted ; for every 
penetrating intellect would look forward to this 
speedy end </ its efforts. Who would toil in 
learned research to merely make a beginning 
nndor the heavy discouragement of a certainty 
that after this short life there can be no ftirther 
attainment t 



Lives ruined by injustice or misery, of which 
there have been many, though a minority, are 
prooft of actual cruelty and wickedness in the 
disposition of things, unless we admit an oppor- 
tunity for reparation of dome kind hereafter. 

For the human race at large, the idea of a fu- 
ture state is an indispensable ethical necessity. A 
few minds of elevated character may pursue what 
is right and good for its own sake ; but mankind 
as a mass absolutely require motives of fear and 
hope afforded by the belief in a future state. It 
is the necessary basis of all law and obligation ; 
and the extent of its importance corresponds to 
the extent of the instinctive belief in it which is 
implanted in the mind of man. 

8. NBOBSSABT DOfOBTALITT OF IMIIATBBIAL SOUL. 

If the soul is an existence and not a mere 
cotemporaneous result of organic forces, and if it^ 
is immaterial and simple in essence, then it fol- 
lows of necessity, according to the laws of human 
reason, that it can not experience dissolution, and 
must be immortal. 

Now consciousness of thought and of will, of 
power and of self-control, and of all the other pro- 
cesses of sentient life, convinces us that our souls 
are real existences, and not mere effluxes from 
the elements of the body. And so far as human 
observation can reach, or human self-havestiga- 
tion can examine, the soul appears to be, not a 
portion of matter, not even such a thing as the 
" imponderable" — magnetism, heat, light — but 
something apart from any material substance 
whatever — a naked force, a life. 

Now, the disoontinuanoe of such an existence 
as that can not be conceived or intelligently 
believed, by any mental process or power which 
we possess. Human thought must contemplate 
such an existence, not as dissolving, for it has no 
constituents into which to dissolve, but as contin- 
uing. The only alternative is, the conception of 
a direct annihilation of existence. 

9. ANNIHILATION INOBBDIBI^. 

Careful thinking will show that there is no 
reason for believing in the annihilation of matter. 
In the material universe neither matter nor force 
is annihilated. Destruction is only a change. 
What is burned, for instance, is only altered in 
arrangement and situation of particles. We burn 
ten pounds of wood. The result is, so much 
water, so much ashes, so much gas, so much 
SQioke, being the things into which the wood 
changes, altogether weighing exactly ten pounds. 
Follow up the water, if you chooM, and *^ de- 
stroy'' that ; you can pull it apart into oxygen 
and hydrogen, but there you end. Ton can 
set those two gases loose into the universe, or 
absorb them into something, but yon can not 
'•destroy" them. They will not be analysed. 
How can yous attack them T Follow up the 
smoke. There is carbon in the fine lamp-black 
of the smoke ; and carbonic acid gas having 
carbon and oxygen. Carbon yon can get, oxy- 
gen you can get Tou can recombine them or 
let them go, but you can not attack their eub- 
stanoe. In like minner the silex, the potassium, 
the mineral or gaseous matters in the a»hes. In 
Hke manner is it with everything. In like man- 
ner is it with force. Strike a rock with a sledge. 
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In your muscles, the force goes into a small 
portion of waste matter, showing that the muHCii- 
lar fibers have worked, and which floats away in 
the venous blood, to be carried out of the 
system, but not destroyed. In the sledge the 
force is partly preserved in greater compactness 
of the iron where the stroke came, and in that 
compactness the force sta^s. Part of it spread 
out the surface of the iron, changing its struc- 
ture, and so remaining. Part of it heated the 
iron, and the heat dispersed into iron or air, and 
80 remained, part of the sum of all heat. Per- 
haps a spark appeared ; that was a speck of red- 
hot iron, and in heat or changed structure there 
was more force. The rock was indented ; and 
there again, in heat or in change of form, the 
force was invested. None of it was destroyed. 
Whether the material universe be taken as a 
totality of matter, or offeree, or of both, equally 
is it true that, humanly speaking, that total 
remains unchanging in amount, incessantly vary- 
ing in manifestation and combination. And the 
further we know, the more closely and keenly we 
think, the more fully do we realize that the 
annihilation of matter is a notion which wo may 
think about in an abstract way, but for the 
occurrence of which there is not the least basis of 
belief either in fact or theory. 

Now as to the soul, which is intangible and 
simple in substance to a degree far beyond earth 
and ashes, far beyond water and ether, far beyond 
the imponderables heat, light, magnetism; far 
beyond the still more abstruse attractions— as to 
that soul, which possesses not only ultimateness 
of substance, if any *' substance" but thoughi, and 
will, and conaciousneas— the annihilation of thai 
is Just as much more unthinkable than the anni- 
hilation of dirt, as noble thought and will are 
above dirt. 

9. RECAPITULAtlON. 

The arguments for immortality ftom nature, as 
thus given, may be summed in brief thus : 

Immortality is good, and therefore if we are not 
to have it, that negative must be proved. 

Immortality is instinctively believed by man, 
and that this instinct is a blunder is incredible. 

Mtn has natural qifttlities, such as fit him for 
immortality, while no otfa^r living thing has ihem ; 
and that in this single instance throughout the 
Huiverse capacities should be given without the^ 
corresponding destiny, is incredible. 

Between God already infinite and beings cre- 
ated finite and incapable of infinite development, 
is a place for man, created capable of infinite de- 
velopment, so that the symmetry of the universe 
requires hb existence as immortal. 

The alternative of immortality is annihilation. 
On this latter theory life is wasted ; virtue, self- 
denial, and labor are wasted ; suffering, misfor- 
tune, and injustice go uncompensated ; human 
law and obl^ation have no valid foundation ; a 
devil instead ef a God must be imagined in the 
place of supreme power ; all of which is incred- 
ible. 

The soul is immaterial and simple. As such, 
dissolution is impossible, because there are no 
component parts to dissolve. 

A There is not the least foundation in fact or 
theory for believing that anBihilation of matter 
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or force is possible, and infinitely less can the 
annihilation of a will, an intelligence be possible. 
Thus we have no mental qualities with which 
te conceive annihilation possible ; the conditions 
of the known universe forbid it ; immortality is a 
keystone to the structure of ethics, society, and 
human progress ; as such, we find the mind of 
man by natural constitution conceiving, assert- 
ing, and believing it, and all the life and ex- 
perience of man exhibiting qualities that render 
him capable of it and fitted for it. And even if 
all these considerations could be believed incoQ- 
clusive and void, that is not in reason to be 
required, unless ample and irresistible proof of 
the negative be made out. The burden of proof 
is on the deniers. We want immortality, we 
need it, we believe in it, we are made for it, 
we have a right to it, we can not conceive with 
intelligent thought, of any other future, and those 
who deny all this must make out their case. He 
who comes to deprive me of a Jewel which he 
claims, must prove it his. And what weight of 
evidence is too tremendous to require from him 
who would not merely reclaim his own, but 
would deprive us, without taking to himself, of 
all that makes existence desiral^le, or humanity 
significant,^ or virtue good, or toil or refieotion 
endurable ? 

A NOVBI.T7 IN CRIMB. 

A Swedish clergjrman lately murdered two of 
his parishioners by administering poisoned wine 
at the sacrament. The reason assigned was, they 
were paupers, and he wished to rid the parish of 
their support The first statement of this novel 
and horrid crime made us discredit the story as a fic- 
tion. The clergyman, however, has not only con- 
fessed the crime, but has given a curious, gro- 
tesque, and horrible revelation of the logical pro- 
cess which determined his mind to the commis- 
sion of it 

«* I comprehended * the pastor's' duty," he says, 
*' as a father's. I ordered notice to be givm me 
every Sabbath by appointed persons of where any 
poor tiick person was to be found. After such in- 
quiries I went round with food and medicines, 
and became witness of much misery and hopeless- 
ness. When one stands beside an incmrably sick 
and dreadfully pained fellow-creature, one wishes, 
of all his heart, that ho might be iv leased from 
his heart-rending misery. By those hungry, cold, 
incurables in Silbodahl I have often stood, moved 
by the deepest pity, and thought, * Were I in 
such a miserable plight, I would bless him who 
hastened the end of my pain, and God would for- 
give that merciful one.' With every renewed 
visit to these poor people I was strengthened in 
this idea. I prepared separate wine as help in 
trouble, when tais my misdirected charity ^ould 
urge to do it. I thought, also, what none can 
deny, that very few human beings pass to the 
other world in the course of nature, viz., when 
the powers of soul and body are worn out by 
age. • • • 

**I therefore believed that the merciful God 
wduld not condemn me if I shortened the suffer- 
ings of a miserable fellow-creature." 

We offer two comments on the above strange 
exhibition of the workings of a human mind. 

This Swedish clergyman was no^ known to his 
neighbors, nor probably to himself, to be a bad 
man. If he had ever asked himself in secret 
whether or not he would ever conmiit a capi- 
tal crime, he would doubtless have been bonified 



at the suggestion How, theu, can we account 
for this unusual freak of evil genius ? Was he 
seized and possessed of the devil? This is a 
phrase easy to speak and hard to define. The 
present state of mental science does not fully ex- 
plain many of the mind's most commonplace func- 
tions, to say nothing of its more recondite opera- 
tions. It is a fact, however, that even what is 
ordinarily called a well-balanced mind may some- 
times have its component parts so disconnected 
from each other — that is, may have most of its 
faculties hushed fast asleep, while at the same 
time some single faculty, having an intent to do 
mischief, wakes, rises, stealthily walks through 
all the chambers of the mind, and, before any 
sentinel conveys an alarm to the moral nature, 
enacts some startling wrong that despoils the out- 
ward good reputation of a lifetime. It is un- 
deniable that the human rnind^ which is an in- 
strument of numerous faculties, is oftentimes so 
entirely under the control of a suigle faculty, or of 
a combination of two or three to the exclusion of 
all the rest, that the product of the mind's action 
in such circumstances shows no sign of any re- 
straining or modifying influence from the whole 
band of these other faculties, even though these 
others ordinarily are r^^nant in the mind. How 
timely, therefore, how significant, how profound 
is the injunction, ''Watch and pray, that ye en- 
ter not into temptation !" How psychologically 
true is that probing saying, * ' Let him that think- 
•th he standeth take heed lest he fall I" 

The other pregnant suggestion from this mel- 
ancholy occurrence Is the wrong idea which this 
clergyman had of his pastoral functions. We do 
not quarrel with his statement, that a pastor 
should be the father of his people, though we pre- 
fer to call him their brother. But this Swedish 
minister's argument shows that he regarded 
himself the superior, not the equal, of his flock 
— their governor, not their teacher— their dic- 
tator, not their fellow-member. He consider- 
ed a minister a legal administrator, and his flock 
an estate to be managed. Be was to decide for 
them, and not they for themselves. Now, this 
idea of the relationship between pastor and people 
is not uncommon among many clergymen, partic- 
ularly in some of the more hierarchical denomin- 
ations. But the idea is false and mischief-breed- 
ing. It is an affiront to God's ordination df a 
Christian democracy both for church and state. 
It does not essentially differ from the slave mas- • 
ter's argument ** My slave," he says, *' is poor 
and ignorant — therefore I will govern him ;" 
whereupon he uses the lash. A minister says, '* I 
am the ruler of the synagogue ; my paupers are a 
burden ;" whereupon he kills them out of the 
way. Both these reasoners think they are phi- 
losophers, and are doing God service. The fun- 
damental error lies in the inadequate recognition 
of the inherent and ineradicable dignity of man 
simply as man, whether in rags or in purple— 
whether in a parish or on a plantation. These 
Swedish victims were miserably poor and \^Tetch- 
ed— that was their crime in the eyes of a Christian 
minister ! He killed a man because he was a 
pauper ; he should have saved the pauper because 
he w^ a man. Now, many other men, and some 
South-side ministers, are constantly committing 
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the same crime— not actually kitting men for being 
lowly and despised, bat denying their just rights. 
Both crimes ore of one spirit I —Ifie IntUpendaU. 

[This mode of removing suffering is not unlike 
that practiced by certain tribes of North Ameri- 
can Indians. When' membeis become helpless, 
from accident, disease, or old age, they are put to 
death— usually by starvation, and with their own 
consent. They apply the same argument that we 
do toward a horse with a broken leg. He is no 
longer capable of self-support, is suffering the 
agonies of pain, nor capable of enjoyment ; there- 
fore it will be a mercy to relieve him of his suf- 
ferings. But though it is Justifiable to treat a 
brute in this way, it does not follow that we may 
apply the same rule to our fellow-men. 

A quintuplemurder was recently committed in 
England by a man named Soutbey, alias Forwood, 
who murdered three children at London, and his 
wife and daughter at Ramsgate. He declares that 
he committed the terrible deeds out of kindness 
to his victims. He wonts no efforts to be made 
on his behalf, as he does not wish his life to be 
saved. His only desire is that he should be set 
right with the publia He very earnestly repu- 
diates any notion of his madness, or that his acts 
have proceeded from any other cause than the 
great wrong he conceives himself to have suffer- 
ed. Nevertheless the poor creature was sadly 
warped in mind, if not insane. tVe think him 
crazy. 

The foregoing analysis of the workings of the 
faculties of the clergyman, singly and in combi- 
nation, is so strictly phrenological^ that we cheer^ 
fully present it to our readers. — Ed. A. P. J.] 

Drsam of ▲ QuAKBR LiDT. — ^Tbere is a story 
told of a pious aged Quaker lady who was ad- 
dicted to smokiog tobacco. She had indulged in 
the habit UDtil it had increased so much upon her 
that she not only smoked her pipe a large portion 
of, the day. but frequently sat up for this purpose 
in the uight. After one of these nocturnal eater- 
tainmentij, feeling a little guilty, she fell asleep, and 
dreamed that she died and approached heayui. 
Meeting an angel, she asked if her name was writ- 
ten in the book of life. He disappeared, but re- 
plied upon returning, that be oould not find it. 
*'0b,'' said she, ** do look again ; it must be 
there.'' He examined again, but returned with 
s »rrowful face, saying, " Lt is not there 1'* " Oh," 
she said, in agony. ** it rauat be there ! I have the 
as^nr.tnce i*: is there ! Do look again I'' The an- 
gel wa4 moved to tears by her entreaties, and 
agaia left her to renew his search. After a long 
absence he came back, his face radiant with joy, 
and exclaimed i '' We have found it, but it was so 
cloud<f d with tobacco smoke that we could hardly 
see itT' The woman npon waking immediately 
threw her pipe away, and never indulged in 
smoking again. 

[Can't we get other smokers to dream similar 
dreams 7 It would be a great blessing to the liv- 
ing if both chewers and smokers could be simi- 
larly impressed. Some there are, we fear, whose 
names will become quite obliterated, and they 
will be lost to themselves, lost to their friends, 
and lost to the world. There are other kinds of 
*' slavery^' and of sin besides negro slavery and 
drunkenness.] 

Blunt and Dmacr. — *• Where are yon going?" 
a^k^d a little boy of another who had slipped and 
fallen down on an ice pavement. '* Groing to get 
up," was the blunt reply. 





THB REMAINS OF DANTB. 

An English writer in the AtkencBum, who has 
had access to certain official reports, gives a re- 
markably interesting and lucid account of the 
discovery of the remains of Dinte. Historians, 
biographers, commentators, and the writers of 
epitaphs all concur in the statement that Dante 
died in Ravenna, Italy, on the Uth of September, 
1821, and was honorably interred by Guide 
Novello da Polenta, near the-church of the Frati 
Mlnori, in a temporary marble sepuloher, on 
which was inscribed an epitaph attributed to 
Giovanni dl Yirgilio. How long the poet's re- 
mains continued in their original resting-place is 
somewhat doubtful, for although the tomb in 
which Novello deposited them remained unaltered 
for a century and a half, there is reason to think 
it probable that the bones were secretly removed 
a few years afterward, on the approach of the 
cardinal legate of Bologna, Bertrand del Poggetto, 
the creature of Pope John XXIT., whose infamous 
intention it was to have them disinterred, excom- 
municated, and burnt 

The recent discovery of the remains, at Raven- 
na, is due to the pious oare bestowed upon them 
by the Padre Antonio Santi, a native of that place, 
who belonged to the Minor Friars, and became 
chancellor of the convent where the box contain- 
ing (he bones was found. The date of the con- 
cealment of those remains in the wall of the con- 
vent is supposed to be the year 1677. The 
AthencBwn writer says : 

CONDITION OF THB REMAINS. 

The examination of the bones showed that they 
had belonged to a robust adult male, of an ad- 
vanced stage of manhood. They were of darkish 
' red color, approaching to black, the tint which 
I human pkeletons acquire when they have been 
I inclosed for some time in metal, marble, or wood. 
I The substance of the bones was, in general, not 
j obviously altered. Only in some of the round- 
headed arjbiculations, at the extremities of certain 
long bones, and in the thin, delicate plates of 
several of the internal bones of the head, were 
there any alterations or appearances of iijury 
from time, moisture, or mechanical causes. The 
grave-worms had spared them. The more im- 
portant missing bones of the skeleton were : the 
lower jaw. the atlas vertebra, a spurious rib of 
the right side, the ulna bone of each forearm, 
the fibula of the right leg, the styloid process of 
the right temporal bone, and part of the os coccyx. 
It was in the bones of the hands aad feet that the 
greatest defieiency oociirred. Only the os magnum 
of each carpus, an unciform bone, and four 
phalanges of the flogeri«, were found of all the 
bones of the two hands, fifty-four in number. 
Two other phalanges were, however, subsequently 
found in the marble urn. 

Of the bones of the feet there were wanting the 
astragalus and the three cuneiform bones of the 
right foot,- the two scaphoid bones, five metatar- 
sal bones« as it would appear, and twenty-six 
phalanges of the toes, one of which was after- 
ward found in the marble urn. The sternum 
wa<t in two pieces, and the eneiform cartilage had 
become ossified. The sacrum was found united 
to the first portion of the coccyx. The uppar 
jaw was toothless. Of this, the Commissioners 



subsequently make a rery remarkable statement, 
by which it would appear that the poet had only 
two Incisors in the upper jaw instead of four, and 
that the right last molar tooth, the third, or 
wisdom tooth, had never been developed 

The entire length ef the skeleton, the bones 
being brought together in their natural relations, 
was one mdtre fifty-five oentlm^tres, or 6,0854 
English feet, which, allowing for tbe thickness of 
the Interposed cartilages between the vertebrss 
and other soft parts, would show that the poet 
was of medium stature. The weight of the bones, 
without tbe head» was, in pounds avoirdupois, 
9.163657 ; the head weighed 1.610 pound. 

Tbe two phalanges of tbe hands, and the one 
of a foot, found in the marble urn, agreed exactly 
in form and color with those found in the wooden 
box, eo that there was no manner of doubt about 
their belonging to the same individual. The 
mask of Dante, believed to have been taken from 
his face after death, and which the Marquis Torri- 
giani bequeathed to the Royal Gallery of Florence, 
on being applied to the bony skeleton showed a 
most precise correspondence. The length of the 
nasal bones was identical, and the protuberances 
of the frontal bones, more especially the super- 
ciliary ridges, agreed exactly, so that there 
could be no question about the genuineness of 
these remains. 

It was 'to the cranium, as the receptacle of the 
organ of thought, that the Commissioners more 
particularly directed their attention, but to its 
external surface chiefly. [Which of course cor- 
responds precisely with its internal surface.] 
The head was finely formed, and as the remains 
of the poet lay in state, on Bnnday the 25th of 
June, within the glass nrn, under the chapel of 
Braccioforte, previous to their interment on the 
following day in the marble urn from whence 
tbey had been so secretly abstracted, tbe cranium, 
which was slightly raised, showed by its ample 
and exquisite form that it had held the brain of 
no ordinary man. It was the most intellectually 
developed head that I ever remember to haye 
seen. 

THB PHKENOLOOIOAL DEVKLOFMSMT. 

The bumps and lumps on Dante's sacred head 
were matters of sarious consideration to the 
Commissioners ; and, following the theory of 
Gall, they found in them every characteristic for 
which the poet was distinguished -love, poetry, 
music^ satire, religion, benevolence, veneration, 
conscientiousness, desire of independence, self- 
esteem, pride, fierceness, circumspection, capa- 
city to succeed in the arts of design, and the 
cultivation of the highest philosophy. 

*' Men gifted with this organization," they re- 
mark, ** manifest in an eminent degree tbe induo- 
tive faculty, embrace in iheir meditations matters 
of the highest moment, and arc capable of dis- 
covering the most abstract and distant relations 
of things. Such is the organization, says the 
celebrated Frmch phrenologist, of thost* univer- 
sal geniuses who have been the real masters and 
teachers of mankind.'' 

Such was the cerebral organization of that 
mighty mind which, dazzling the world with tbe 
splendor of its poetic genius, laid the foundation 
more than five hundred years ago of an eternal 
greatness deep in the universal sympathies of 
mankind, and gathering facts from the history of 
the past and the bitter experience of the present, 
wrought out for the Italian peoplo the first prin- 
c'> pit's of a glorious future, of which he himself 
became the apostle and symbol. 
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"^igns of ©fjatacter." 



or tta* aoal, the h(x)j form dotb taka, 

For ■oiil Is rorm, ftiid doth tha body make.— «^eNwr. 



OUR NEW DICTIONARY 

OP PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 

nrorVUyUAIilTr (a4).-.Pr. IndMdtdoUU.—Th&t 
quality which distinguishes one person or thing from an- 
other; distincfclTe character.— !fUi9^. 

The Ihcnky of Individnality renders as observant of 
objects which exist. It gives the notion of substance, 
and forms the class of ideas represented by substantive 
nonns when nsed without an acUective, as rock^ man^ 
hcrm.'-Cfombe, 

LoOATiOM. — ^The organ of Individnality is sitn- 
ated in the center of the lower part of the fore- 
head (I, fig. 1) immediately above the top of the 
noM. When large, it produces breadth, projec- 
tion, and descent between the eyebrows at that 
part (fig. 2). When small, the eyebrows ap- 
proach closely to each other and lie in a nearly 
horizontal line. 

Phtsioonomical Sign.— The faculty is repre- 
sented facially by the projection and breadth be- 
tween the eyebrows and the downward curving 
of the latter at their inner comers, as in fig. 2. 



Fio. ft.— John Stuabt Mill. 

FuKonON.. — "The faculty,*' Mr. Combe says. 
** gives the de«re, accompanied with the ability, 
to know objects as mere existences, without re- 
gard to their modes of action or the purposes to 
which they may be subservient. Individuals in 



whom it is large will observe and examine an 
object with intense delight, without the least 
consideration to what it may be applied — a qual- 
ity of mind which is almost incomprehensible to 
persons in whom this organ is small and Causality 
large. It prompts to observation, and is a great 
element in a genius for those solenoes which con- 
sist in a knowledge of specific existences, such as 
natural history. It leads to giving a specific 
form to all the ideas entertained by the mind 
A student in whom this organ is small and the 
reflective organs large, may have his mind stored 
with general principles of science and with ab- 
stract ideas, but will experience much diflBculty 
in reducing them into precise and specific forms. 
Another, in whom this organ is large, will have 
all his knowledge individualized ; if he hear lec- 
tures or conversation in which general views 
chiefly are presented, he will render them specific 
for himself; but unless his reflecting organs also 
be large, he will be prone to miss the essential 
principle, to seize upon the most palpable cir- 
cumstance -attending it, and to embrace this as 
his conception of it. Such persons are learned, 
and, owing to the store of facts with which 
their memories are replenished, the great defi- 
niteness and precision of their ideas, and the 
readiness with which they command them, they 
often take a lead in public business ; but if their 
reflecting organs be deficient, they show no depth 
or comprehensiveness o'f understanding ; they do 
not advance the principles of science, and rarely 
acquire a permanent reputation." 

Deficikncy. — When the organ is deficient, the 
individual fails to observe the things which are 
around him. He may visit a house and come 
away without knowing what is in it ; or walk 
through the country and observe nothing. The 
external senses may be perfect, but owing to the 
feebleness of Individuality, they may not be 
called into action for the purpose of obtaining 
knowledge. 

Illustrative Examples. — Natural history — 
especially botany — anatomy, mineralogy, and 
chemistry arc departments of knowledge partic- 
ularly fitted to exerdse and develop this faculty. 
*' To the artist this organ is of great import- 
ance. It enables him to g^ve body and substance 
to the conceptions of his other faculties, and con- 
fers on him a capacity for attending to detail. In 
the pictures of an artist in whose head Individ- 
uality is deficient, there is an abstractness of con- 
ception and a vagueness of expression that greatly 
detract from their effect. In the works of an in- 
dividual in whDm these organs are large, every 
object appears full of substance and reality ; and 
if he paint portraits, the spectator will be so im- 
presbed with their individuality, that he will be 
apt to fancy himself acquainted with the origi- 
nals. 

" Persons who excel at whist generally possess 
Individuality and Eventuality large. If both of 
the organs be deficient, eminence will not easily 
be at. ill. d in this game. 

'* This faculty gives the tendency to personify 
nations and phenomena, or to ascribe existence 
to mere abstractions of the mind, such as igno- 
rance, folly, or wisdom. 

** The organ was large in Sheridan and Sir 
Walter Scott. It is small in the Scots in general ; 



it is larger in the English, and still larger in the 
French and Americans." 

Df 8ANITT.-Lat. insttniUu, Fr. huaniU.—The state 
of being insane ; unsoundness of mind ; derangement of 
intellect; madness.— Tf^^. 

Such definitions as the above need defining 
quite as much as the word they professedly ex- 




Fio. 8.— A Miser. 



Fio. 4.— FoBBAxav. 



plain. The phrenologist alone can properly tell 
what insanity is, and no one has done this better 
than Dr. Spurzheim : 

** With respect to the morbid affections of the 
senses and the errors of the iatellectual powers,"" 
he says, *' we are insane if we can not distin- 
guish the diseased functions, and do consider 
them as regular ; and in the derangement of any 
feeling we are insane, either if we can not dis- 
tinguish the disordered feeling — if, for instance, 
we really think we are an emperor, king, minis- 
ter, general, etc. , or if we distinguish the deran- 
ged feeling, but have lost the influence of the 
will on our actions ; for instance, in a morbid 
activity of the propensity to destroy. * Thus, in- 
sanity, in my opinion, is an aberration of any 
sensation or intellectual power from the healthy 
state, without being able to distinguish the dis- 
eased state ; and the aberration of any feeling 
from the state of health, without being able to 
distinguish it, or without the influence of the 
will on the actions of the voluntary instruments. 
In other words, the incapacity of distinguishing 
the diseased functions of the mind, and the irre- 
sistibility of our actions— fn short, the loss of 
moral liberty constitutes insanity." 

Physiognomical Signs. — According to the the- 
ory of Sir Charles Bell, which, if applied merely 
to cases of Mai madness, we conceive to be en- 
tirely correct, we must, in order to learn the 




Fi«. 6.~Daxoxbodb. Fig. 6.— Light-Hbadxd. 

character of the countenance when devoid of hu- 
man expression and reduced to a state of brutal- 
ity, have recourse to the lower animals and study 
their looks of timidity, of watchfulness, of ex- 
citement, and of ferocity. If these expressions 
be conveyed to the human face, they will irre- 
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sistibly convey the idea of madneas, vacancy of 
mind, and mere animal passion. 

Causes of Ikbanity,— The proximate cause of 
insanity is undoubtedly always in the brain. All 
that disturbs, excites, or weakens the organiza- 
tion, and especially the nervous system, has an 
influence on the manifestation of mind. Early 
dissipation, habitual enervating luxury, care and 
anxiety, intense study, loss of sleep, violent pas- 
sions, excitement, sickly sensibility, intemper- 
ance in food and drink— in short, whatever dis- 
turbs the mind or deranges the body may cause 
insanity. A predisposition to it is often heredi- 
tary, and runs in the blood of families for gene- 
rations. 

Varibtibs of Insanitt. — The varieties of insan- 
ity are as numerous, almost, as the individuals 
manifesting it. They depend upon the organs or 
groups of organs affected. Some are thoughtful, 
gloomy, taciturn, austere, morose, and like to be 
alone ; others, anxious, fearful, and terrified by 
the most alarming apprehensions. Some ex- 
press their auction by tears ; others sink with- 
out a tear into distressing anxiety. Some fear 
external prosecutions, and the most ridiculous 
and imaginary things ; others think themselves 
lost to all the comforts of this life, and desire to 
be buried. Some are also alarmed for the salva- 
tion of their souls, or even think themselves 
abandoned forever by God, and condemned to 
hell and eternal sufferings. Others are remark- 
able for good-humor and merriment ; they are 
cheerftil, sing from morning till evening, and 
sometimes express their joy by fits of loud and 
immoderate laughter. There are others who feel 
an extraordinar}' liberality and unbounded gen- 
^xjsity. Some are very pious. Dr. Hallaran 
says : '* I have often known maniacs of the worst 
class, in whom the faculty of thinking correctly 
on all other subjects had been entirely suspended, 
still retain the power of addressing the Deity in 
a consistent and fervent manner, and to attend 
the call for devotion with the most regular de- 
meanor." Some show the most invincible ob- 
stinacy, and nothing could shake their intention, 
though sometimes they blame the keepers for 
not securing them sufficiently. 

The derangements of the intellectual faculties 
are not less numerous or singular. Some fancy 
themselves dead, or to be changed into animals 
of particular kinds ; to be made of glass or wax ; 
to be infected by syphilis, the itch, or other dis- 
eases ; to be a prey of spirits or devils, or under 
the influence of magic spells and vows. Some- 
times the Intellectual faculties are much excited, 
sometimes diminished or almost suppressed. 
Sometimes only one intellectual power seems to 
be under the morbific influence, while the others 
appear with natural strength. In greater activ- 
ity, sleeplessness is a common symptom ; some 
see external objects in erroneous forms and col- 
ors. A maniac took for a legion of devils every 
assemblage of people whom he saw. 

HfSTUfCT,— Lat (nsUnctus.—Jnwaid imptase, nn- 
consdons, involuntary, or nnreasoning prompting to ac- 
tion ; specially, the natural unreasoning impulse in an 
animal by which it is guided to the performance of any 
action without thought of Improvement or method.— 
. Webster. 

A An instinct is a propensity prior to experience and in- 
r^ dependent of instruction.— !F%ate20y. 



Phrenologically speaking, instinct results from 
the action of the organs in the base of the brain, 
and is of various kinds, in accordance with the 
various organs exercised. Eating and drinking ; 
sexual love ; self-defense ; love of offspring ; at- 
tachment to persons and places ; burrowing in 
the earth and building nests, etc., all result from 
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Pio. 8. 



Pio. 7.— Jealousy. 

instinctive impulses. See "Physiognomy" for 
a full statement of the distinctions existing be- 
tween instinct and reason. 

JBAI«OUSY. — Fr. Jalosie. — The quality of being 
jealOufi ; earnest concern or solicitude ; painfhl appre- 
hension of rivalship in cases nearly affecting one's hap- 
piness.— TV%M«r. 

Jealousy is a selfish feeling which seeks one's 
own good alone, and is offended at the successes 
and honors of others in spheres 
of action in which an individual 
may himself aspire to success 
and honor. There are different 
grades of jealousy, according to 
the faculties or propensities 
through which it acts. See 
Phrenological Journal of Sep- 
tember, 1866, for a full exposi- 
tion of t^e whole subject. 

Phtsioonomical Sign. — Jeal- 
ousy is indicated by an oblique 
fullness below the lip, as shown in figs. 7 and 8. 
It generally accompanies large Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness, with manifestions of scorn, con- 
teim)t, and love of distinction. 

JUSTICE.— Lat. JiisUiiOy firom Justus, just.— The 
quality of being just ; the rendering to every one of his 
due, right, or desert; practical conformity to the laws 
and to principles of rectitude in the dealings of men 
with each other.— TTefr*^. 

A manifestation of Conscientiousness, which 
see for further definition. 



" Doctor," said a lady, *• I want you to pre- 
scribe forme." "There's nothing the matter, 
madain," said the doctor, after feeling her pulse ; 
** you only need rest." •* Now, doctor, just look 
at my tongue!" she persisted. '*Just look at 
it — ^look at it ! Now say, what does that need ?" 
** I think thai needs rest, too," said the doctor. 
[Oh, the provoking man ! why should he add 
insult to injury by prescribing such an impossi- 
bility f He ought to have his whiskers pulled by 
forty invalid women.] 
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" Tb« man is tboosht • kD«T« or fool, 

Or bigot plotting ciiin«. 
Who, for the •dvancetnent of hit kind, 

la wlMr tb«n bit tlise. 
For blni the hemlock shall dlBtlll ; 

For him tlif ax be bared ; 
For hire the gibbet ahall be built } 

Pur him the eiake prepared ; 
Him ahaU the acora and wrath ol men 

Puifue with deadly aim ; 
And malice, envy, apite, and Ilea 

Shall dtwwrate his name, 
Bat trulh shall conqaer at the laat, 

For round and round we run. 
And ever the right comes nppermoat, 

And ever to Justice done." 



CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

A SERMON BY REV. CHAUNCEY GILES. 

*' Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.— Matthew xl. 38, 29, 80. 

" CoMR unto me." This is the blessed invita- 
tion of our Lord. How can we accept it? He 
is everywhere present. Every human being can 
adopt the language of the Holy Word. *» Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit T or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, behold 
thou art there." If, then, we oaa not escape fiK>m 
his presence, how can we come into it T Surely 
not by any change of place. The Lord is equally 
present in every place — to every being. 

THE MODE OP APPROACH. 

The Lord has so made us that we become eon- 
scious of his presence exactly in proportion to the 
quality and degree of our reception of his life. 
At our birth we are placed at an infinite distance 
from him, with capacities of forever approaching 
him. Every truth we receive is a light on the path— 
a revelation of the way, and every genuine spiritual 
affection we exercise is a step toward the Lord. 
To come to him, then, is to learn the truth and to 
live it It is a spiritual journey. It consists in a 
change of state of the affections and thoughts. It 
is an approximation of a spiritual similiarit^, be- 
comiDg his image and likeness in which man was 
originally created. 

NATURE OF CHRISTIAN LIFO. 

The path of life that leads to the Lord is ever 
upward — it is an ascent, but so gentle, qo sur- 
rounded on aH sides wUh beauty and delight, that 
every step brings its own if ward. 

LABOR DEFINED. 

All the labor of life and all its burdens origin- 
ate in evil. We never call that labor which we 
are drawn to by our delights. There is in the 
idea of labor something forced, unnatural, ob- 
stacles to remove, difficulties to overcome. 
Activity is not labor unless it is attended with 
opposition and struggle — ^unless it is in some form 
compulsory. We often exert more physical and 
mental power in our pleasures than we do in our 
duties, but we do not think of it as labor. Nor 
does itfatignie so much as would the same amount 
of strength expended upon some task that was 
irksome to us. It seems necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of our subject that we clearly dis- 
tinguish between activity, the performance of 
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8, and labor. Man was made to be active. 
All his delighii and pleaanres flow ft-om his ac- 
tiyiiies. He becomes a man Just so far as he 
eonoentrates all his powers upon some form of 
nse. The Lord is unceasingly active, but he does 
not abor. There is no pain and exhaustion re- 
sultant from his works. Love is the active prin- 
ciple of life ; like beat, its nature is to flow forth- 
But there is no more labor in it than there is in 
the sun in shining, or in the tree in growing and 
blossoming. W6 begin to labor when our love 
meets with opposition. Then there is struggle 
and combat. 

All our spiritual labors originate in a perverted 
state of the alTections in evil loves. Our natural 
desires impel us in one direction, and our spirit- 
ual alTections another, and hence neither of them 
are leA in freedom to move on to theUr ends, and 
the consequence is labor and exhausting toil. 
We make the employments of life painful and 
slavish because we do not engage in them from 
right motives, because we do not dm tx> be useful 
to others in them, and seek our true happiness in 
tlleir performance. Our selfish and worldly loves 
lead us to seek for happiness in our own gratifi- 
cation at the expense of others. 

Acmvrnr nitural and dbsira^lb. 

There are not many who desire to escape action. 
The man who considers It the most painful drudg- 
ery to work at some useful employment, or who 
could not be persuaded to walk a mile to do a 
good act, will shoulder his gun and roam over the 
country all day, camp out in the woods at night, 
and undergo many hardships for the sport of kill- 
ing a few innocent animals. Such do not com- 
plain of fatigue, but boast of having a good time. 

BPnUTUAL LABOR KXPLAINED. 

All spiritual labor has its origin in the same 
source as natural labor. It consists essentially in 
struggling against evil desires. We usually at- 
tribute the difilculty of doing right to the wit>ng 
cause. Men generally speak of It as though 
there were something in the nature of goodness 
and a life of unselfish use, or in the divine com- 
mands, that renders it almost impossible for us 
to comply with them. But it is not so. All the 
power and order of Omnipotence are on the side 
of every right effort The labor consists in 
giving up and opposing what hinders this life — 
that is, our selfish and worldly loves. It is not 
hard to do a kind act to any one ; but to oppose 
the selfishness that claims everything for our- 
selves requires effort. 1 1 is not bard to think 
kindly of others and to acknowledge their good 

Dualities, and love them for them, but to put 
own an envious and jealous disposition in our- 
selves. It is not hard to speak the tmth, but to 
keep from lying. It is no labor to pray, to read 
the Word, to think of spiritual things, to wor- 
ship the Lord. The labor consists in casting out 
worldly and sensual thoughts and affections—in 
putting away all that hinders us from engaging in 
these duties. 

If the intelligence had just been communicated 
to you that you had become heir to a large es- 
tate, would it be vcrv hard work for you to think 
about it ? Is it hard work to look pleasantly, to 
be cheerful, to Speak kindly f It is the easiest 
thing in the world, if you ftd pleasantly and 
kind. 

CHRISTIANrrT NO nARDSHIP. 

A Now it is a very general impression that the 
/^ most difficult thing in the world is to lead a 
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heavenly life. But it is not. On the contrary, 
it is the easiest thing in the w#rld. It is just as 
easy as loving. The diffictHy lies entirely in our 
loving the wrong things, in giving up a minor 
for a cn^eatcr good. It is because we think our- 
selves so very rich spiritually, and do not like to 
give up those riches, that we find it so hard to 
enter the kingdom of God. If any one will ex- 
amine himself carefully, he will find that all the 
labor of living a good life consists in not living 
a bod one. Whenever you find it hard to per- 
form a duty, as it is called, or to exercise some 
spiritual affection, if you will scrutinize the work- 
ings of your own mind carefully, you will find 
that the real difiiculty consists in giving up some- 
thing that opposes it. Do we suppose the angels 
find it a very laborious duty to love the Lord and 
each other, and to enjoy the unspeakable bless- 
edness of heaven f But we are not angels, you 
may say, and we are not in heaven. Tluit is 
doubtless very true ; but why are you not f Is it 
not because you prefer to be something else? 
What hinders you from entering heaven ? Is it 
not because you have got your hands and heads 
and hearts so full of this world that heaven can 
not enter ? 

The only labor you will find in becoming an 
angel will be in putting away, in i-esisting and 
overcoming those desires which you love better 
than the blessedness of the angels. It is as easy 
to become an angel as it is for an acorn to become 
an oak, or a lily to be fi-agrant, or a rose to be 
beautiful, if we will put away all tliat hinders the 
orderly inllux of the divine nature into our 
hearts. The labor is all negative, as all labor is. 
As the farmer does not make his harvests grow, 
only removes the obstacles to their growing, so 
we do not create heavenly affections. AH we 
have to do is to get rid of those that are not 
heavenly. The commandments are, Thou shalt 
noi. When you are sick, you regain your health 
by removing the disease. Health is the normal, 
orderly state of every human body. So it is with 
all spiritual diseases. If you can get rid of the 
evil, you will l)e made whole. TTie Lord stands 
at every gate of the soul, ready and urgent to 
pour His divine life into it and flood it with joy 
and light, and mold it into forms of angelic 
beauty and sweetness. If you will open any one 
of those gates by removing the evils that keep it 
barred against him, He will enter. ^ You have no 
more labor to perform to secure tnese heavenly 
treasures. 

If there be any who do not believe this, let 
them try it during the coming week or year, and 
they will find it true, and will advance nearer 
heaven than they ever did before. They will 
catch some glimpses of its glory, and feel some of 
its blessedness warming and throbbing through 
their hearts with a new life. 

THB OONTK IS WITH ERROR. 

But labor is spoken of specifically in reference 
to the combat against the false and the acquisi- 
tion of new truths. The principle, however, is 
the same. It is much harder to unlearn than it 
is to learn. The understanding was made to re- 
ceive truth as the eye is li^ht. When the eye is 
sound, it docs not cost it any labor to see It has 
but to open, and the light flows in. The great 
difficulty in our learning the tnith consists in 
our dislike to it. Every one knows how easy it 
is to learn a truth when he is really interested in 
it. But when we learn spuitual truth, we im- 
mediately make some very unpleasant discov- 
eries about ourselves. It holds up a true minor 
to our own deformities. It does not flatter us ; 
it calls us by our genuine name ; shows us where 
we are, and reveals our companions and the con- 
sequences of sin. It tells us the life we have been 
living is spiritual death, and that we must lay 
down that life, and no one likes to do that. Our 
natural desires clamor for gratification. We are 
not willing to see ourselves as we are. We shut 
our eyes against the truth us some timid people 
do against danger when it approaches ; or we try 
to persuade ourselves that it is not so. Every 



one tries to believe what he decree to, and in the 
end generally succeeds in doing so. The will is 
always striving to draw the understanding' into 
its service and mold it into its likeness ; and all 
our spiritual labor coDbists in opposing it, in 
doing what we know is right, though we love to 
act differently. In rowing against the current of 
our natural lUSectious, which flow contrary to the 
currents of the divine life — and this current is 
often stxong, swift, and impetuous — it taxes all 
our strength to resist it. If we yield to the 
force of our natural desires, we are borne smooth- 
ly and swiftly along in their stream at first, but 
the end is inevitable destruction. If we resist 
and row against them, we may often become ex- 
hausted, and drop our oars, and think it useless 
to try ; but if we call On the Lord for help, we 
will find ourselves bomo by some unseen power 
into a quiet nook where we can rest for a while 
in peace. With every such struggle the current 
of our natural and evil desires grows weaker and 
our spiritual power stronger. 

OUR SPIRITUAI. BUROXNS, 

But the invitation of our Lord is not only to 
those who latter, but also to those who are heavy 
laden. This refers specifically to the will. All • 
our spiritual burdens are evil affections. I have 
said that the path of life Is upward ; it is an as- 
cent toward heaven and the Lord ; and this ascent 
would be as easy as that of the vapor toward the 
sun, if we did not load ourselves down with bur- 
dens. Wc set our affections on the things of this 
world, and cling to them with a most desperate 
tenacity. We take upon ourselves responsibili- 
ties and the most grievous burdens of care and 
anxiety about things that do not concern us in 
the least. How we shall get along to-morrow or 
next year, what ^e shall eat and drink, and 
wherewith we shall be clothed ; whether we shall 
succeed in our business,^ or attain our end. These 
things oppress ils. All that is required of us is 
to do the host we can to-day— the Lord will take 
care of the morrow. Results are with Him. He 
asks us to cast our burdens upon Him ; but most " 
persons seem to prefer to can^ them themselves, 
though they stagger and sink under them like an 
overloaded beast. They put their houses and 
lands, and stores and offices, and business upon 
their backs, and wear them as they do their 
clothes; and many even sleep in them. And, 
strange as it may seem, they are not content 
with the burdens of the present, but they hang 
a thoupapd vain regrets for the irrevocable past 
like mill-stones about their necks, and try to 
shoulder the whole future. This all originates 
in the evil of self-love. Such persons trust more 
to their own prudence than they do to the Lord's 
providence. 

TBI TOKB OF CHRIST. 

The Lord's ^oke consists of the attractions of 
his love. It IS not bondage, but perfect free- 
dom. How shall I take it upon me, do you ask ? 
I answer, By Itaming qf Bim, By learning His 
precepts, and by practice learning to do them. 
Whoever will do this will find his burdens falling 
from him, one by one. As he comes nearer to 
the Lord and honors him, he will put more con- 
fidence in him, and then the heavy burdens of 
care and anxiety which have nearly crushed him 
will fall from him, and the soul, like a too 
heavily laden vessel struggling with the tempest 
and the raging sea, when lightened, will rise up 
and float buoyantly over the waves. 

The whole work is gradual ; we must not ex- 
pect to accomplish it in a moment. We must 
not be disappointed that we can not ; but we 
need have no fear but that every burden will fall 
from us if we obey the directions. Take my 
yoke upon you, upon your uedu, upon your 
heads, upon your hearts. Learn of me. Loam 
to do as well as know, and ye will find rest for 
your souls. Rest from the regrets of the past, 
the labors and care of the present, and the anx- 
iety for the future. Rest from all life's labors. 
Rest from all evil and falsity. Rest — eternal 
rest and peace in heaven. 
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§nx Social Relations, 

Ob, happy tboy—th* bapplett of thvir kind— 

Wham g«Dtle sUr* antte, nnd In one Ut« 

Tbeir bMul** tb«ir forttiiM, and t'lelr b«lnc« MeoiL— fkM 



WORK FOR WOMEN. 
(THIBD ARTICLE.) / 

" Mr daughters are educated to be ladies.'' 

Foolish and iasipid boast I how often we bear 
it from those who having fought the world in a 
hand-to-hand struggle themselves, would fain 
teach their offspring to aspire to higher walks ! 
Educated to be ladies ! what meaning can we at- 
tach to the idle rattle of sound ? Educated to play 
00 the piano, to finger the guitar, to embroider 
muslin, and waltz. Educated to entertain a holy 
horror of dish-washing, ironing-day, and gingham 
aprons, that, we opiue, is about the right inter- 
pretation of thiogs. We have all read the story 
of the sentimental damsel of old times who lost 
her poor wits novel-reading and went insane, 
waiting for the stereotyped ** prince in disguise" 
to come along and marry her, and we have all 
laughed over it ; but, stop a minute, girls, and 
just reflect whether you are not some of you doing 
the very same thing I Tou have hung out your 
little fluttering pennons of curls and crochet-work 
and cheap jewelry, and sit at the second-story 
window of your castle. You think you are read- 
ing, or sewing, or doing fancy work, but you're 
not — all the time your thoughts are on that 
" prince in disguise" who is to come along and 
marry you one of these days. But he will 
never come, and when it is too late you will prob- 
ably come to a Just appreciation of the very bad 
investment you have been making of your time 
and thoughts I 

''Educated to be ladies!" We do not want 
any more ladies — ^the arena of life is full to over- 
flowing already with these useless articles. We 
want women — good, strong, sensible women whose 
brains and bodies work harmoniously together, 
and who can set headache, weak nerves, and hy- 
pochondria at defiance ! We want women who are 
not afraid of work. We want women who take a 
healthy view of life, and regard their hands a(> 
something to toil with, not merely to hang with 
rings and rub with pearl-powder I " There were 
giants in old times," says a very ancient and vera- 
cious chronicler, and perhaps there were toomert, 
too. We never read of fine ladies in the Bible. 
The women of history were women, too ; we can 
trace them along the stream of time into the red 
battle clouds of revolutionary days. There are 
yery few of them lefk now,^more's the pity I 

*' But there are two sides to the qnesUon." Of 
course there are. Don't we see it as clearly as 
anybody ? There is no use in trying to ignore 
the darker reverse of our shield. Most women 
begin life under terrible disadvantages. Just 
when their more fortunate brothers were reveling 
in balls, kites, and glorious out-door exercise, 
they were studying botany, making patchwork, 
and nursing dolls. Consequently at the very 
time when their physique should be a strength 
and reliance and cheering comfort, they have to 
bear it along with them, like a hideous burden of 
pain and disoomfort Hercules himself could not 




have worked cheerfully with a backache, and 
Humboldt never would have been Humboldt if 
he had been subject to dyspepsia 1 Life is, at 
best, a two-in-hand sort of a journey, and if the 
horse Body draws against the horse Spirit, what 
sort of progress can the luckless charioteer expect 
to make? The best result to be hoped for is a 
speedy dissolution of partnership 1 

Moreover, a man at twenty-one has his trade or 
profession marked out for him. He studies for it, 
trains for it, bends all the energies of his nature 
to that particular channel. He exercises some 
sort of volition in the matter, and works for some 
end. But a woman! *' She'll marry," say the 
contented parents, blindly trusting in the fore- 
ordained doom of g^rls in general. But perhaps 
she don't marry ^nobody wants her— or perhaps 
she does marry, to become a widow. Then, 
what next ? It is late to begin on the A B C of 
life, but the poor soul has no other alternative 
open to her, and begins awkwardly to con the 
lessons she should have^leamed long ago. 

Now what is the reason women should not 
select trades and professions just as men do, and 
letim them, too T Of course we^ don't expect 
them to take to blacksmithing, or become steve- 
dores, hack-drivers, or carpenters ; but there are 
plenty of other vocations for them to adopt, if 
they will only begin patiently at the beginning. 
Suppose it never becomes necessary to work for 
a living, does it do a body any harm to know 
howT Isn't it better than a gold deposit in the 
bank to have a '- bread-winner*' always on hand? 
We must all strike out into the great ocean of 
daily existence, but it behooves us all to take our 
life-preservers along I " Women never have done 
so !*' No, they never have— they have starved, and 
suffered, and perished quietly ; and let us hope 
that this black chapter in their history is ap- 
proaching its end. They never have done so, 
but it is high time they did. Let them leave off 
leaning blindly on old-established manners and 
customs, and lean boldly on their own right hand 
and cunning brains! People never know just 
how much they can do until they have tried. 

Professional careers for women are by no means 
as unusual as they once were. We do not mean 
professional careers svb rosa, for do we not know 
ministers' wives that write their husbands' ser- 
mons, and mathematicians' wives that make ab- 
struse calculations, and doctors^wlves that have 
the whole pharmacopeia at their fingers' ends T 
We simply mean the thing itself. Female profes- 
sors are beginning to occupy college chairs here 
and there— females are heard of in coast surveys, 
and females boldly enter the list of authorship 
and editor-land, ay, and carry off laurels, too, 
from under the very nose of wondering Man. 
Why shouldn't they? 

We know of one instance worth particularizing, 
were it only to cheer up the *' weak sisters'* who 
think they can not succeed because they are 
women — ^the instance of a bright, enterprising girl 
who was being educated as a school teacher. 
But, looking out into her future, she astonished 
the wiseacres of conservatism by simply saying, 
<' I should like to study medicine." Of course 
this was rather startling, but we all know the pro- 
verb about a ** woman's will," and there being 



no law against female fingers picking up what 
stray crumbs of intelligence might be gathered in 
the hall of medicine and surgery, our heroine be- 
came in due time as regular a graduate as if she 
had worn broadcloth instead of merino. Duly 
provided with all the necessary formalities, she 
hung out her little sign in a shining village not 
far from New Terk, quite undismayed by the 
spectacled M.D.'8 who glanced dubiously at her 
from their established heights of medical ortho- 
doxy. She was discouraged at nothing, she was 
resolved to succeed, and she did succeed. Ten 
years of patient waiting and conscientious work 
wrought their rich reward, and the ** little doctor" 
is now driving round In her carriage, with a pro- 
fessional income not very far from ten thousand 
dollars a year! 

Now, if one woman has done this, why may not 
many women? 

How often we have beard spirited, ambitious 
girls chafing under the chains of their captivity 
and vainly crying out, ** Oh, if I only were a man 
I might accomplish some destiny!" Why can 
they not accomplish some equally satisfactory 
destiny, being women? Life prizes are offered 
to man— woman has to step forward and take 
them for herself. Once let her muster courage 
for that forward step, and she will stand an 
equally favorable chance with the lords of crea- 
tion! 

" So unfeminine." Thus say the happily mar- 
ried who nestle safely under the protecting shadow 
of conjugal wings ; thus judges the girl whose 
pathway lies between golden bulwarks, and who 
never has known the sharp spur of necessity. 
It may be unfeminine to struggle for daily bread, 
but it is very uncomfortable to starve, as you 
would probably discover, ladies, if you ever tried 
the experiment Besides, we have yet to discover 
that the sweetest womanly softness may not ac- 
company the brain of a Mrs. Somerville or the 
resolution of a Florence Nightingale. And, 
moreover, it is a remarkable fact that she who 
succeeds ceases to incur the obloquy of Mrs. 
Gjrundy and her Committee of the Whole. It is 
only the wretched aspirant who has tried and 
failed who is hissed off the stage 1 

''Women can always find enough work to do !" 
So they can. They can scrub, and mend, and 
clean, and take in washing, and ''finish off" 
machine rowing, and go out to service at so many 
dollars, and double the number of snubs per month. 
There is no kind of danger ef their wearing out 
for lack of something to do ! Only there is this 
thing to be considered. If a woman has got to 
work for lier living, she may as well work for 
high wages as low. She may as well aim for a 
fortune as for daily bread, and she stands about as 
good a chance of winning one as the other. We 
have no faith in half-way measures where so many 
interests and necessities are involved, and if we 
could only get the women of the United States to 
see it in ihe same light, we should feel that one 
step at least was accomplished in the right direc- 
tion. MBS. 6EOBOK WASHINGTON WT1XT8. 



Thh bellman of Watertown, announcing a tem- 
perance meeting, said it would be addressed by 
six women, " who had never spoken before." 
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I KNEW a maid, whose face 

Glowed with the rosy flnsh of youth and health ; 
Whose every act betrayed an inborn grace 
Conferred not by the circumstance of place 

Or time of birth, nor luxury, nor wealth. 

These last she had not ; she 

From childhood had been taoght to lend a hand 
To aid her mother, in whose mien you'd see 
The same calm air that marked the child to me, 

When first I saw her by their cottage stand. 

Oft through the garden walks. 

When indoor tasks were ended, she would hie ; 
And Howers, whose gorgeous corring only mocks 
The painter's copy, bent from breeze-stirred stalks 

More queenly yet, because she glided by. 

With gentle hand she drew. 

With her young, girlish art, their beauties forth. 
She loved them ; and I thought they fairer grew 
Because they loved her, and by Instinct knew 

Whose hand about their roots had delved the earth. 

For years Td known her, yet 

Had never dreamed I cared to call her more 
Than valued friend ; for all my heart was set 
On winning Dune— and one fair coronet 

Of classic worth I held, for college lore. 

And I must strive, and climb 

To that fiiir summit bathed In freshening dew 
And sunbeams, which th* all-quencliing breath of time 
Can quench not,— which th' unfiiiling vesper chime, 

Like morning's note of waking, doth renew. 

And I must cross the seas, 

And visit lands and holy scenes, that bring 
Some mem'rics that o'erwhelm ; and I must seize 
The fire which Dante, Goethe — such as these 

Felt in their sotils and could not help but sing. 

I told her we must part ;— 

(I scarcely noted how her color went.) 
Some chords I'd learn to touch with magic art- 
Chords deep within the complex human heart :~ 

So pale? Alas I I knew not what it meant 

I went Months swiftly fled ; 

I learned from all I saw that God's Ihll hand 
Showers blessings not alone where glorious dead 
Lie gathered ; and fond mem'ry ofter sped 

O'er trackless seas to home and native land. ^ 

I felt an aching void 

That was so strange, because unknown before ; 
And wondered if, pining for home, I cloyed 
Of things all new, and should be oveijoyed 

When by its hearth I met my friends once more. 

At first, I doubted not 

'Twould be so, and I strove to calm my thought 
But still the heart's void deepened, and my lot 
Naught could have cheered, save that I ne'er forgot 

An image that, each day, with some new charm was 
fraught 

And soon my waking hours 

Were filled with visions of that sweet, cahn flu^ ; 
And in my slumbers, hand in hand, through bowers 
Fragrant with perftmies of exhaling flowers,' 

From mom till eve love's pathway we would trace. 

I sighed: Oh that one kiss 

From those sweet lips had e'er been asked and given I 
To know that heart were mine had been such bliss 
As were (rare fortune in a world like this) 

To know how much on earth there is of heaven. 

Strange that my heart must be 

By that one simple girl thus wildly swayed I 
Strange that, unthinking, I had placed the sea 
Between that heart and Its own idol,— ^^ 

Thou gentle, tender, guileless-hearted maid. 



Sad lines; a letter ^me: 

Disease upon her form had laid Its hand. 
From day to day its fevered, parching flame 
Delirium brought,— and then she spoke my name, 

And said she saw me heavy-hearted stand. 

And did she love mo, then ? 

God grant, I prayed, that she might live to be 
Mine and mine only ;— and I sped again 
Through cities thronged with crowds of busy men. 

And o'er wide wastes of intervening sea. 

A mist of living gold. 

Purpled and barred, filled all the western air; 
While down the heaven the livid day orb rolled, 
And light- winged shadows gathered to enfold 

Secluded valleys, verdure-vestured, where 

rd strayed in years long fied. 

When boyish ihncy heard no storm-surf beat 
Upon life's shore ; when sun and stars o'erhead 
From out clear depths joy, hope, and rapture shed. 

And no false lights betrayed my trusting feet 

The cottage rose to view — 

(The burthen on my soul seemed lightened there,) 
My heart responsive thrilled, as if it knew 
Whose form It was that, a^ I nearer drew, 

I saw reclining in an easy chair, 

So listless. To the door, 

Tlirown open, I advanced. No one was there 
But she. I longed to kiss her o'er and o'er, — 
Those lips, that brow so pale, yet ne'er before 

So lovely, by that wealth of dark brown hair. 

Those calm eyes lifted. Blest, 

Yea, and thrice blest, what one brief hour revealed; 
When hand to hand and lip to Up were prest, 
And wild, sweet thoughts o'erflowed th^ enraptured 
breast. 

And holiest love in mutual vows was sealed. 

The roses to her cheek 

Returned with health ; none Is more blithe than she ; 
And Nellie, sitting on my knee, so meek. 
Tells how she knew I'd love her, and /speak 

Of how I found I lo/wA her, o'er the sea I 



FBMALB SUFFRAGB. 

Among the friends of "universal safifrage" 
there are those ultraists who insist not only in 
paying no respect to color as a qualification of 
freemen^ but who also would make the privilege 
universal irrespective of sex. To most persons 
a perious consideration cf such an innovation is 
deemed evidence of mental unsoundness ; and a 
review of incidents involved in the execution cf 
such a design is not calculated to alter sucli an 
opinion. 

A general notion of the incapacities of married 
women is familiar to most readers. The law 
considers the husband and wife as one person, 
and that pereon is the husband. The wife is a 
nonentity ; for when she loses her name she 
loses her identity in part, and becomes, in a 
measure, civilly dead. This does not arise 
merely from a legal fiction, but partakes of the 
nature of a social truism. She is Imown no 
longer as A, but as B. 

Upon marriage, her individual responsibilities 
vest in the husband ; he is liable for debts con- 
tracted by her not only during coverture, but 
those contracted prior to it. Suits which were 
pending before marriage against her can not be 
maintained unless the husband is entered as de- 
fendant ; neither can she act as plaintiff subse- 
quently without being joined by him, for she can 



not hazard, wirhout his consent, his interest in 
in the property vested in him, or involve him in 
expense. 

She is said to be under comr^ hence the com- 
mon law designates her fem.^ covert, and him the 
covert haron. Her personal estate vests abso- 
lutely in him ; her real estate, as long as the 
marriage contract is unimpaired, is of no value 
to her but in prospecctive, inasmuch as the rents 
and emblements go to benefit the huFband. Of 
course she may be indicted alone In criminal 
proceedings. 

The twain, of a verity, become one flesh ; the 
two are one as, perhaps, a corporation is known 
as one individual under the corporate name. 
It is expected of the husband to provide for the 
wants of the family, to accumulate property for 
its maintenance and support The wife is ex- 
pected to attend to the domestic affairs ; and this, 
properly is her sphere. By thus speaking I mean 
no disparagement. Home cares and duties 
shoi^d engage her, and her greatest pleasure be 
found in this sphere, as the husband's should be 
in providing against want Her position by no 
means need interfere with reasonable aspira- 
tions ; but there is a world of pleasure in dis- 
charging domestic duties, if done in contentment 
and with a happy purpose — much more pleasure, 
indeed, than most realize. 

Contemplating (he wife in her incapacities (not 
intellectual, but social), we find an insurmount- 
able obstacle to her exercising the elective fran- 
chise. The husband having a right to control the 
household, will direct her how to vote, and may 
demand obedience. To avoid this subjection, we 
find a vast revolution must be effected In the so- 
cial system ; a revolution which would entail the 
greatest calamities upon the human family. 

Even if we take away the imperative character 
of the husband, we find that his persuasions and 
representations of political questions (assuming 
that she takes no more interest in informing her- 
self than at present) accomplish the same resnlt 
as he by law is qualified to demand and empow- 
ered to exact. 

But allowing the wife Masculinity of character 
enough to vote differently from her barony what is 
the result ? Why, it is the introduction of rancor- 
ous party spirit into the family circle ; the signal 
for indescribable discords and broils to begin ,* it 
is giving birth to all the feuds which political dif- 
ferences engender— differences which make com- 
munities and states implacable foes. What will 
be the magnitude of the injury which this step 
will awaken when embosomed in our house- 
holds ? Discontent enlivened ; domestic tran- 
quillity destroyed ; happiness banished ; and its 
tendency is to destroy the few glimpses of heaven 
which we now enjoy. Would it have no influ- 
ence upon the marriage state when divorces fol- 
low discontent ? when, indeed, few would venture 
into that contract f 

But there are those to whom the above re- 
marks will not apply — ^unmarried females. As a 
rule, the unmarried claFS are infra oeUdemy mi- 
nors, and therefore incapable of voting. Single 
females above that age— especially if property is 
the prime qualification of freemen, and she holds 
property, perhaps — should be allowed to vote ; 
at least, no good reason can be given why they 
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Bhoald not, more than one can be given why they 
should. 

If property most be represented, there need be 
little complaint upon that Bcore; the poll-tax 
that would be required will, if rightly invested 
(by ** rightly" we mean to the e«d), insure its rep- 
resentation. 

If all the barriers above enumerated were re- 
moved, then the fpncde education must be varied 
from the old regime. Instead of "accomplish- 
meuts," we must have a practically educated set 
of amazons who are muscularly trained to take 
part in mobs, join the rabble, and fight their way 
to the polls. 

Two great reforms must be accomplished, and 
if those are practicable, the writer will concede 
the feasibility of female suffrage. ) * 

I. The reform of that jurisprudence which is 
common to all the enlightened nations of the 
earth, which had its origin in the patriarchal 
lawgivers who communed directly with the Deity ; 
upon which the sages of all times have exhausted 
their wisdom ; which moral philosophers defend 
as in accordance with casuistry and conscience. 

This reform must leave the male and female 
portion of community independent of each oth- 
er ; but the bonds of society must be still secure. 
Marriage must be discarded ; love proven imag- 
inary ; eenUmeota of morality be relinquished. 
In a word, we must return to our primitive state 
where there is association, but still no organized 
society. 

n. There must be a reform in female educa- 
tion. Reform metkn%. improvemetit ; perhaps we 
should say change, A fashionable establish- 
ment of learning must establish professorships of 
commercial law and political economy ; mathe- 
matics take the place of the ornamental branches. 
The rostrum must be built; political intrigue 
must be familiar to the accomplished lady. This 
is but a hobby of those who drop 

" buckete into empty wells, 
And grow old In drawing nothing ap P 

The writer has been actuated by no unfriendly 
or un appreciative sentiment toward the female ; 
it has been his design to place facts before the 
proselytes of this creed. Withholding the priv- 
ilege does not prove her intellectually incapable ; 
it does not compromise her liberties ; nor is it a 
question of her happiness. Family attachments 
are our chiefest joys, and to them we make all 
things subservient John dunn. 



KIBSES AND KISSING. 

[Tax Post, Mas. Bbowniko, describes the seosations of 
kiosing in the fi>lIowing graoefU lines. Reader, have you 
ever experienced anything of the kind ? If not,* and yon 
are homan, your time will como. May yonr exporienoe 
be as exquisite as that of this dear lady.] 
^rgt Urns be Iiiasi d mc, but he only Itisi^ed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write: 
And ever since it grew more clear and white, 
Blow to the world-greeting, quick with Its ** O list,** 
Wht-n the aogela speak. The necond passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on ibe huir. O, bey«>nd need I 
That was the chrbm of love, which love's own orown 
With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state ; since when, indeed, 
I have been proad and said, ** My love, my own.** 




HAPP7 AT HOME. 

The little straw of every-day habit, floating 
slowly and silently down the stream of life, Bl\pw8 
very plainly which way the tide sets. And when 
Mrs. Purple says, with a groan, **My husband 
^ver spends his evenings at home," it is natural 
to^ inquire within one's self why ic is that Mr. 
Purple finds other resorts so much more attractive 
than the household altar I 

**I don't see why he can't be a littie more 
domestic," says Mrs. Purple. 

Well, why i«-it? There is a reason for every- 
thing in the world say philosophers, and there 
must be a reason for this. 

In the first place, Mrs. Purple is one of those 
unfortunate ^loustfkeepers whose work b never 
done. There is always something dragging — a 
room to be swept— lamps to be trimmed— fretful 
babies to be put to sleep, while one eye b on the 
broiling meat and the other on the muddy foot- 
print unwittingly left by Mr. Purple on the door- 
step. ** There, Purple, I knew just how it would 
be. * I bonder if you know the use of a scraper 
or a door-mat. I should think after all the time 
Pve spent in cleaning up—" 

And Mrs. Purple goes off into a monotonous 
recapitulation of her troubles and trials that has 
all the effect of a lullaby upon the baby, however 
trying it may be to the feelings of the baby's 
father. 

Moreover, Mrs. Purple, with all her " cleaning 
up," does not understand the elementary prin- 
ciples of keeping a house neat. Things are always 
" round in the way ;" table-covers put on awry ; 
dust and ashes under the grate; curtains torn 
away from their fastenings and pinned up until 
Mrs. Purple can ''find time" to readjust them. 
Somehow it looks forlorn, and desolate, and un- 
homelike when the master of the house comes 
in at night Mr. Purple, man-like, can't tell 
where the defection lies — he don't analyze the 
chill that comes over his heart as he crosses the 
threshold— he only knows that '' things don't look 
ship-shape!" And so he takes Ms hat when hb 
wife's back is turned and sneaks ignominiously 
off, glad to get away from the dead-alive fire, the 
dusty room, and BIrs. Purple's tongue. Who can 
blame the man 7 Mr. Purple may be '' lazy," and 
" careless," and " selfish," very likely he b— most 
men have a tendency that way— but nevertheless 
he don't like to be told of it over and over 'and 
over agfdn, in that persbtent, illogical sort of 
way that reminds yon of an^ld hen running from 
side to side in her coop, and poking her head 
through the bars in the same place every seven 
seconds ! Mr. Purple naturally wonders why his 
wife don't occasionally allude to the few good 
qualities he happens to possess ! Mr. Purple has 
every inclination to be happy at home, if hb 
better half would only give him a chance. 

Of all the sweetly-tinted pictures of domestio 
happiness that we find in the pages of Holy Writ, 
there is none that suggests more quiet comfort 
than Abraham sitting in hb tent door "in the 
heat of the day" under the shadow of the palm 
trees of Mamre. Depend upon it, the good old 
patriocrch never spent hb evenings away from 
home. E^ didn't believe in ** just going across 
the plains to Lot's house," or '' running over to 



Sodom to hear the news." No, Abraham liked 
to sit quietly by his tent door, and very likely 
Bfrs. Sarah would come and lean over hb shoul- 
der and chat with hun after the Oriental fashion 1 
We have the very best of testimony for knowing 
that she was very amiable under the ordeal of 
"unexpected company," when "the calf tender 
and good" was dressed, and the " three measures 
of fine meal" baked on the hearth I 

The idea of looking beyond the sphere of home 
for enjoyment b at the root of many of our 
modern evib. Home should be the very center 
and sanctuary of happiness ; and when it b not, 
there b some screw loose in the domestio ma- 
chinery ! If you want to surround a young man 
with the best possible safeguards, don't overwhelm 
him with maxims and homilies as to what he b 
and b not to do, but make hb home happy in the 
evenings. Let him learn that however hard and 
cruel the outside world may be, he b always sure 
of sympathy and consideration in one place! 
Woe betide the man, whatever hb lot or position, 
who has in hb heart of hearts no memory of a 
home where the sunshine never faded out and the 
voices were always sweet Were he as rich as 
Rothschild, he b a poor man ! 



THE HOUSEHOLD PET. 

BT aXV. XDCM B. LATTA. 

WsLL h ith the poet said that Death, 

With his ghastly mien and his o.'illliBg breath, 

With his ley hand and his heart of stone, 

Hath every season for bis own. 

There's no escape (torn his poi&onod dart ; 

Twill pierce In its flight each throbbing heart; 

E'en note the bow and the string ore set. 

And the shaft Is aimed at the Hooschold Pet. 

She struggles now with the mocster grim ; 
Her cheeks grow pale and her eyes grow dim; 
Her attenuate fv»rm is racked with pain. 
And efforts to save seem all in vain ; 
Thuy are In vain— she Is going fost ; 
Her form is chill— she has breathed her last ; 
*Tis a solemn fate, but it must be met 
£*en by the lltde Household PeU 

Bhe is gone I— we never shall see her more, 
In her childish sports, as oft before ; 
No more shall look in her sparkling eye, 
No more shall list to her sweet bye-bye ; 
The soul has gone to Its rest afar, 
Perchance to dwell on some distant star ; 
Of all she was, naught remalneth yet, 
But the dust of the UtUe Household Pet 

Bbe has gone ttom earth with its pain and oare ; 
She's safe in a realm that is bright and ftUr ; 
And His cheering Ito us who linger here 
To know that her way to heaven was olear ; 
But yet it is hard to give her up, 
And the hand is slow to take the cup. 
And hearts are bleeding, and eyes are wet. 
For the little, playM Household Pet. 

Adieu I sweet child I it is thine to go— 
And ours to remain awhile below ; 
Ours to lament that thou art dead. 
And strew with flowers thy grassy bed ; 
But while we griove, Hwill be sweet to know 
That our heavenly Father ordered so ; 
A^d that, howe'er deep may be our regret, 
It is well With the UtUe Household Pet * 



FntBsiDB Pbilosofbt.— A roaud of pleasure 
sometimes renders it difficult to make things ^ i ^ 
aqoare. m^ 
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THB LBARNBD HOT. 

Rbt. Alfred Taylor, of Philadelphia, in his 
excellent little volume of '' Sunday-Schpol Photo- 
graphB," has the foUovdng graphic descripiion 
and sensible and timely advice : 

**This yonog gentleman is twelve years old. 
At five, he knew by heart the Sermon on the 
Mount, the first chapter of John, and the one 
huDdred and nineteenth Psalm—all without miss- 
ing a word. At seven, he did sums in the rule of 
three, and several other rules. Now he knows 
by rote the whole book of Isaiah, nearly all the 
New Testament, and a great many Psalms ; also 
a great variety of addresses, dialogues, and other 
semi-religious literature. The other children 
looked upon him as a miracle of wisdom. 

'*He is pale, lantern-jawed, and stoop-shoul- 
dered. His eyes have not the cheerful sparkle that 
a boy^s eyes should have. He does not know how 
to shout, t6 run, to spin a top; to swim, or to row 
a boat He and his parents regard all such ex- 
ercises as the portion of rude and naughty boys. 
In school and in society he conducts himself with 
great deoorum, and is always a perfect gentleman 
ia his manners. He smiles pleasantly, when there 
is occasion to smUe, but you never hear his voice 
ringing onfc in a hearty laugh. He sings with 
gentility, and is master of several very difficult 
tunes. 

*' On anniversary occasions (or, as they are gen- 
erally called now, exhibitions), this boy is exhibit- 
ed as a premium article of scholarsh ip. He makes 
a speech, or, rather, recites a piece, sometimes a 
solo, sometimes a dialogue with one or more boys. 
This exhibition of his mnemonic and oratorical 
ability gives great pleasure to his relations, but 
others think it very ridiculous. His parents 
think that this display of talent at so early an age 
will certainly make him a professor or a judge 
when he shall be a man. The superintendent of 
the Sunday School wishes that the parents would 
not crowd the boy forward on public occasions, 
and is certain that their unwise forcing will be 
the death of him long before he is big enough to 
fill the chair of the thinnest professor. 

'' The other boys have but little respect for our 
precocious friend. Well do they know that their 
stock of knowledge is Inferior to his; but yet 
there is something about his manner which repels 
rather than invites their cordial good feeling. 
They have various nicknames for him, some of 
which imply their disregard for his attainments. 
One of them is * Old Sdlts.' These annoy him 
very much, and he lets them see it Of course, 
the more they see he is annoyed, the more they 
try to vex him. The consequence is, that they 
become, to a great extent, enemies, and the line 
between fHendship and enmity seems to be drawn 
as if between learning and ignorance. He grad- 
ually acquires the idea that he is better and 
wiser than the other boys, and that they are a 
company of shameless scapegraces. 

A word of advice may be in season to this 




learned boy, his teacher, and the family of which 
he is a member. The boy is on the road to the 
sick bed, the insane asylum, or the grave. 

"'Turn over a new leaf. Enough learning has 
been pumped into the poor creature to last for 
several years to come. He wants exercise, recre^ 
ation, and fresh air. He wants less brun woA 
and more muscle work. Don't take all his books 
away from him, for that will make him very mis- 
erable^ But take all except two or three. Take 
him away from school for a while and put him 
on a farm. If he can be made to work for his 
living, so much the better. Make him rise early 
in the moraiog, and retire early in the evening, 
after a good day's work and a light supper. 
Give him a good straw bed (the best thing a 
human being can sleep on), and see that the 
window is so fixed that plenty of fresh air comes 
into the room. If there is a pony on the premises, 
teach him how to ride * bare back.' Make him 
play as well as work. Make him laugh as well 
as look solemn. Soon * Old Stilts' will be like 
other boys; his cadaverous cheeks will fatten 
and display a little rosy healthfiilness. His step 
will have a boyish vigor in it He will forget his 
accomplishment of a few hard tunes, and go sing- 
ing all round the farm. He will enjoy his life. 
Then, when you have made him something like a 
boy should be, start again. Give him a moderate 
course of books, combined with a moderate course 
of exercise. But see ihat the exercise does not 
consist in solitary hours of swinging dumb-bells, 
or climbing a pole in the dark garret. That is a 
dismal business. Make it cheerful and social, and 
it will work the desired end. 

" What has all this to do with Sunday Schools T 
Simply this, that if we want to do good to the 
souls of our children, we must see that the earthly 
tabernacle in which the soul lives is in ^such 
tenantable order that the soul can thrive in it 
If professors, judges, and ministers are to be raised 
up flrom our Sunday Schools, let us take care to 
raise up, not lean-fleshed, cadaverous prodigies of 
stufl^d wisdom, but men with healthy bodies and 
vigorous minds, who shall be a credit to a nation 
of freemen and to the church of Christ" 



HAPPINESS, 

AND THE LAWS OP NATUBB. 

Life and death are the order of nature, and 
sorrow and joy are woven into that order ; mer- 
riment hath its medicine, but who denies that 
sorrow hath its refining influences T 

It is asserted that man, by obeying the laws of 
nature (which are diflierent in diffierently consti- 
tuted individuals in degree), can be thoroughly 
happy. I deny the assertion. Man in his best 
stato of obedience can only attain to compara- 
tive happiness ; and metaphysicians prove that 
if we never knew pain (mental anxiety) or sor- 
row, that we would have no knowledge of plea- 
sure ; that the distinction heightens the pleasure 
or the sorrow. Be that as it may (and It is 
plausible), without antithesis of feeling, I can 
not see the ecstasy of joy, for without the asso- 
ciation and contrast, and also the knowledge of 
the existence and experience of both the one and 
the other, pleasure would be a monotony. We 



must not allude to physical pleasures, for it is a 
pleasant thing to have a good appetite well grat- 
ified ; and even here association steps in to 
heighten the physical eigoyment, and there is 
ideality and poetry in the art of "laying 
the table," the arrangement, and the general 
surroundings. Many people enjoy with a lest 
still greater that which the limited purses of their 
neighbors can not obtain from the association or 
contrast, and from the exclusiveness, as it were. 

The above are not bad ideas, as matters of 
reason ; yet there may be as good or perhaps a 
better set of ideas. 

Man ohejs the laws of nature ; he is firRt an 
animal, and improves upward from the animal to 
the mental and logicaL His law as a child is to 
be selfisli, and the question is, what is a law to 
the child (selfish gratification) must it cease to be 
a law to the mant Now philoprogenitiveness 
has within it the Very essence of selfishness. To 
love our children is an animal, selfi&h tendency. 
To be near the object of that organ is to feel a 
pleasure^as the lioness feels it and battles for it 
(when attacked) in the presence of her young. 
Combativeness, Adhesiveness, Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, and Destructiveness in 
man aid him in the protection of his oi&pring 
from assault. 

This selfish feeling, aided by the better part of 
man's nature, is a positive, instituted right— an 
absolute law of being. It is right in the animal, 
and the animal is the foundation of the spiritual. 
** That was not first that i^as spiritual but that 
which was natural (animal), and afterward that 
that was spiritual." Now, ipjure any part of the 
body, and other parts will sympathize. What is 
sympathy — the very deepest? 

Obey the laws of your being ; love your child, 
and see that child beaten to death by a ruffian 
without sorrow or opposition I It can't be done. 
The law is to fight for it and mourn for it The 
organ in question when deprived of the olgect of 
its love, exhibits in man's nature a dual ten- 
dency—an antithesis— pleasure and pain, which 
act and react on each other <* according to law." 
It was fated that the objects of our love should 
be liable to <' the ills that fiesh is heir to ;" and if 
pleasure bo a positive state of man (intended), it 
is seen that the loss alluded to proves sorrow or 
mourning to be the negative. Tet, alas I how 
positive seems the negative, to use a paradox I 

Man was made not only to be happy, but to be 
sorrowful, as occasion requires ; and even it is 
proved that grief and tears are themselves created 
to ease pain, or to wear themselves away. 

Then pain becomes here instead of a negative 
an absolute positive in power 1 and besides is a 
part of nature's grand design, and is therefore a 
fundamental principle is man's nature—a law of 
being. 

If the eye flash with the light of Joy, it is also 
drowned with weeping ; if the organs of laugh- 
ter (if I may use the term) delight us with their 
merry sounds, they also startle us with a scream 
or appall us with a groan. The excess of grief 
kills, so does the excess of joy ; and grief itself 
is " an insUtntion" for the allaying of its own 
excess, thereby hastening the return of health 
and pleasure. 
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The nertous system sfiis to «very pleasure and 
every pain. The world has its winteiirs and its 
enmrners. A young phrenologist (perhaps imi> 
tating an old one) asserts that there is nothing m 
nature made for the purposes of sorrow ; but it is 
a common error. 

If deep sorrow, which Is active in groans and 
tearS) relieves nature and hastens the return of 
pleasure, it is made with capacity for such benefi- 
cent action precisely ; and as for the human- 
izing, refining, and civilizing effects, such as ten* 
derneFS sympathy, etc (and what would we be 
without such ?) they are self-evident, and require 
no more proof than themselves ; for there is no 
greater proof to prove them by than by them- 
selves existing. 

Man may eat an animal and an animal may eat 
man. The lioo devours his prey— let the prey 
even be a man, and it only obeys its instinct, its 
law, its first principle ; and what if he tears to 
pieces the child that we love? The beast is 
right, but the parent must mourn ; and even the 
cow l>ecomes disconsolate for her fatted calf that 
lies on the rich man's table. 

All over nature we see the tendency to rejoice 
and to mourn. ^* Blessed are they that mourn," 
and '* Jesus wept,'^ need not be brought in to aid 
the facts based on a state of nature. 

Nature has her balancing powers ; the bal- 
ancing &l creation is kept up— deaths and births ; 
some die of old age ; some are nipped in the 
bud ; and some, while the delighted eyes of the 
parents are fixed upon the ideal future, are 
struck down,, leaving hearts disconsolate and eyes 
** red with weeping." 

All excesses of feeling are bad ; yet though in 
some they cause death, in others they are not 
fataL A man has been known to fall into a for- 
tune and to die of ecstasy I 

Romeo is a true picture of a lover drowned in 
his own tears flrom the over-action of amative- 
ness and some other organs. Give him the grat- 
ification, and he is another man ; deny it, and 
he seems doomed " to sorrow and disappoint- 
ment" 

Man's organs are doubled ; if one be destroyed, 
the other can be active. This is duality, and 
even according to this writing, one single organ, 
losing its object of gratification, exhibits that 
duality in its action in the loss, and excites some 
others. 

Let the miser lose his money, or take any par- 
ticular organ— it dues not ihatter— but mark the 
fiacts mentioned. 

Whatever is in nature hath a cause ; causes 
produce effects, and effects become causes to 
other actions, or are primal to other effects. A 
secondary principle is as true as a first principle, 
and a third, if you choose, is as true as either. 
Throw nothing aside because it is a secondary 
principle ; this would be silly. Principles radi- 
ate from each other, and are all true. Nothing 
can be added to truth but falsehood, and he who 
throws away a secondary principle because it is 
only secondary, may never see the first 

*< Man is in harmony with death and desola- 
tion," and various deaUi and its consequences are 
of nature's establishment and therefore right 

THOMAS FBNTON. 
CoAXBAM, Canada Wxss. 



PLEA FOR «8HORT LBG8.*' 

[Wb earneBtly comaoDd the faUowing venet, whkh we 
clip from the XetkodUt^ to the prayerful coosfderation of 
parents and preacben. DonH make martyra of the liitle 
one* I Have mercy on the *• short legs l''] 
To Sandsy-school I love to go 
Bat not to church np stairs, 
The MfmonB ars to very long^ 
So wty long the prayere. 

In Sanday-schoo! the teachers spoak 
In words so kind and plain, ^ 

I never do get tired out, 
And love to go «gain. 

Bat when I sit In gallery seat, 

I can not quiet be. 
For moHt of what tJie prea<Aer taye 

Be mean€th not for me. 

And so I swing my little fbet, 

And move my Lands aboot, 
And wieh, and wiehy and toieh again^ 

The cDurcQ would soon be out 

The teacher comes and palls my ear 

And shakes my Mtlo head, 
And Wonders why I don't keep still 

Till all toe things are said. 

And thus Uie people Arom below 

Look upward with aaiase, 
AHtonisbed that a little boy 

Should have such nungbty ways. 

The preacher, too, stops still, and tays: 

**Taat boy in yonder seat 
Disturbs my sermon with the noise 

or dramming wltb his feet** 

Ah, me I I know not what t> de, 

For if I silence keep, 
My eyes, o'ercome with weariness, 

Will close ot once in sleep. 

I often wonder why mamma 

To church will make me go ; 
Bermons are not for boys up suilrs, 

But Krown folki down below. 

Besides, you know, my seat Is hard, 

Nor is it cushioned o*er ; 
My legs are short, and can not reach 

Clear down upon the floor. 

Then chide me not, my older friends, 

Wuea restless yoa mo see— 
With longer legs and softer seat 

A better boy I'U bew 



A "WOMAN'S BBAUTT. 

WuBBi is it! In what does u consist? And 
how Is it to be attained ? Ah, if the Phrbnolo- 
oiOAL JouBMAL oould onlj auswor these questions, 
its fortune would be made, now and forever ! 

Every woman wants to be beautiful, and who 
blames her for it! Every woman would fain 
learn the secret of that power which dwells in 
symmetry of face and form, and if it could only 
be doled eut by the ounce or pound at so many 
dolHars per woman, we should all be a nation of 
Cleopatras and Mary Stuarts! 

** There are no homely women now-a-days," 
says a modern writer, alluding to the remarkable 
facility with which drees is made to supply defects 
or heighten charms. The trouble is, our writer 
didn't look quite closely enough. There is so 
very little woman and so much dress when yon 
come to separate the two component parts, that 
a naturalist would be puizled to account for the 
disproportion! Many a face looks exceedingly 
pretty on Broadway that is made np of bismuthi 



pearl powder, and rouge, with artificially pen- 
ciled eyebrows, lips touched with carmine, and 
eyes whose sparkle is attributable to a bath of 
cologne er tincture of belladonna. As for hair, 
why, everybody knows that it can be bought for 
so much '' per switch," and French e^nturieres do 
the rest 

And is this a woman's beauty ? By the shades 
of Venus de Medici and Diana de Poitiers, no ! 

Travelers all bear united witness that of all 
women, our American girls, between sixteen and 
twenty-flve, are the most like human flowers, 
delicate, brilliant, and spirituelle. If they could 
only be '* preserved'' like peaches, or put in 
spirits like rare botanical specimens ! But fertile 
in expedients as the nineteenth century is, it has 
ac yet discovered no such invaluable process. 
At thirty the flower is faded, at forty it is a broken- 
down invalid who takes refuge in rocking-chairs, 
novels, and the study of French fashion plates. 
'^Slc transit gloria mundi." Marius among the 
ruins of Carthage is nothing to a pasMie belie 
among the wrecks of her lost loveliness 1 

So, then, this can not be the real reading of the 
oft-repeated phraee, "* a woman's beauty." 

But we have seen women whose faces, albeit 
cast in no mold of dassie perfeoUon, always re- 
mind us of the sweet serenity of moonlight — whose 
lips ore always ready to smile in sympathy with 
your joy — whose words are perfectly attuned to 
the moods of your heart We iiave seen women 
who are never out of temper— whose hair is 
always like satin — whose cheeks are al trays 
touched with the roses of regular habits and 
crystal-clear consciences — whose dress, calico or 
linsey, always seems appropriate! What is the 
beauty of fabled goddesses worth compared with 
the sweet, calm glances of such a woman as this. 
She wears neither diamonds nor pear^, she does 
not believe in the meretricious glare of imita- 
tive Jewelry, but for all that she is always ** in 
full dress." She may be sixteen, or forty-six, or 
sixty, but she is as beautiful at one age as another. 
The silver tresses that are parted away from a 
grandmother's forehead are not lest lovely than 
were the golden bandeaux of the bride! Our 
beautiful woman never loses her charm! 

In truUi and in fact, the secret of a woman's 
beauty lies deep down in the soul and the heart 
We know no better recipe for becoming lovely 
than the old maxim, '' Know Thyself 

MBS. OBOBOB WASHINOTON WTLLTB. 



LACR7MJB. 

8bb*s left thy bosom, mother. 

Pray thee do not weep I 
Lifb was an a pleasant day. 
Gilded by a golden ray— 

Death^s a holy sleep. 

Sprinkle sweet blossoms o*er her 

Low and qnlct grave; 
She was aye a simple flower— 
Do not let the willow bower 

0>r her slnmbers wave. 

Away fh>m earth^s cold tempests, 

&e*s Joined the angel band ; 
No more she walks life's desert moors, 
She treads the distant, blessed shores- 
Hie shores of the SilbhtLaxd I J.w. ■. 
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PORTRAIT OF Till: EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 



AN BMPEROR AND AN EMPRBSS. 

Thrsr pnrtraitB reprenent well-developed men- 
tal and pbysical coDHtitutiont. The framework 
and filling up of the Emperor is well-ni^rh perfect 
in every parL He po8S*:«ieB an excellent ooneti- 
tution, is symmetrically formed, and although 
someinchee above six feet in height, his well-knit 
and proportioned figure is indeed magnificent. 
That is also a fine head, all its faculties appear to 
be well-developed. It is high in the moral region, 
conspicuous in the intellectual, and strongly 
marked in the executive. Of all the intellectual 
organs that of Language seems to be least con- 
spicuous, but we think our artist has failed in ao- 
ourately representing that organ. Besides, the 
strong sunlight of his native land has, doubtless, 
somewhat contracted the eye. Such, in fact, is 
the natural effect of the powerful sunbeams of 
tropical o<mntries upon eyesight. Language Ia 
evidently larger than it is here shown. There are 
large perceptive faculties, enabling him to invep- 
tigate national uflTairi* for him»elf. and there are 
well-marked reflHCtive powers, which a^^int him in 
preparing ai.d maturing plans for securing the 
stability and advancement of the government. 
Causality. CompariMun, [«jeality. Con-^tnicMvenebS, 
I^Bd the entire range of organs in the front and | 



tiide head, are prominent, -giving him energy and 
efficiency in the discbarge of the duties belonging 
to his high station. We are not surprised that he 
is eminent for bin scholastic ability and scientific 
acquirements. T^ken altogether, be is a grand 
specimen of the genus komo. 

Of the Empress it may indeed be said that she 
is an excellent specimen of healthy humanity. In 
her, the vital temperament predominates. She 
is evidently out of strong and healthy stock, and 
her lamp of life is kept full and vigorously burn- 
ing by the abuudant supply of the vital oil. She 
can hardly be otherwise than amiable, affection- 
ate, and devotional. If it should be inferred that 
she is somewhat masculine in appearance, it can 
alAo be claimed that she is eminently feminine and 
motherly. There is a very intelligent expression in 
her countenance, and her moral organs stand out 
conspicuously, giving an appearance of massive- 
ness to the top.head. Language is large. In 
thin reppeot. the * Empress of the Bmzils'' can 
not be said to differ much from the majority of 
her kind. She is built, mentally and physically, 
on a lit>eral plan, and possesAes in a high degree 
the qualirie.^ requihite for usefulness and happi- 
ness. 

Certain it is. that, taken aliogether, she is a 



noble representative of her sex, and ftiUy eqnal 
to the best types of European female organization. 

BIOOIUPHT. 

Pedro II. de Alcantara, Emperor of Braxil, was 
born at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, December 2, 1825. 
His father, Pedro I., in consequence of popular 
discontent under his government, abdicated the 
throne in favor of his son, April 7, 1831. and re- 
turned to Portugal, his native country. At the 
age of fourteen Pedro II. was, by an act of the 
legislature, declared to have attained his majority, 
and in July. 1841, was formally invested with the 
imperial authority. Soon after his accession the 
decisive victory obtained by the royal forces over 
the insurgents at San Lucia put an end to the 
distractions which had prevailed in various prov- 
inces of the empire from 1826 The administra- 
tion of Don Pedro has been eminently a prosper- 
ous one. Pacific in his foreign policy, he has 
sought to improve and strengthen his country by 
judicious legislation and energetic personal action. 
In solid and elegnnt accomplishments he is pro- 
ficient, and takes a deep interest in the menral 
and moral condition of bis people. We are told 
that he presides at every meeting of the Brazilinn 
*• Imperial Geographical and HiKtorical Society.*' 
and it has been by his direction that geographical 
explorations have been made in the province of 
Ceara, and of the river Puni«, one of the largest 
affluents of the Amazon. He is said to pcjs-ess 
some skill as a surveyor and civil engineer, which 
he bus exhibited by his designs for the building 
of bridges. He is also a chemist and geologist 
to some extent. 

He possesses the favor and aflTection of bis sub- 
jects to an enthusiastic degree. He is said to be 
a splendid specimen of physical development, is 
six feet three or four inches in height, and very 
active and temperate in bis manner of life. 

The Empress is a daughter of Francis I., king 
of Naples. She was married t^ the Emperor of 
Brazil, September 4, 1848. She is a year <»r iwo 
older than Don Pedro. As the wife of the head - 
of a young and growing nation, she is said to be 
enterprising and industrious, and well allied with 
one of so much enercry as her husband. 

Three children were born to this imperial couple, 
two of whom, the Princess Isabella, heir presump- 
tive, and the Donna Leopoldina, are living. 

BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. 

The Empire of Brazil appears at this day to be 
but little noticed, yet its claims are by no means 
inconsiderable. Possessing an extent of territt»ry 
68,294 square miles larger than the whole terri- 
tory of the United States, and a soil and climaie 
in all its varieties unsurpassed by any other 
country, it affords tremendous space for coloniza- 
tion and development. Such is the magnitude 
of its internal resources, mineral and vegetable, 
so far as ascertained, that there is no portion of 
the globe so available for cultivation and the 
support of man. 

Prior to the accession of the father of thn 
present Emperor the growth of the country in 
importance was small. Incessant disputes and 
petty warfare characterized the political aspect 
of affairs. Religion and morality being at u low 
point, tended to binder and render futile efforts 
at social reform. After the acclamation of Peiiro 
II., the various provinces, each an empire in 
itself, became consolidated, and under bis judi- 
cious administration Brazil emerged from her 
obscurity, and no longer trammeled by Portuguese 
imposition under a weak show of authority, has 
taken good rank among the nations of the earth. 
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For the last twenty years the progress of 
Brazil has been onward ; and were she regarded 
and known according to her merits, much of the 
tide of immigration now flowiug io upon us would 
be diverted to Brazil. Internal impruvements on 
a large scale have been set on foot Railroads, 
canals, and bridges have been constructed, of 
superior excellence and. of considerable extent. 
There are eight or ten lines of steamships between 
Brazil and the various ports of Europe and 
America. This shows concludively that Brazil's 
commercial relations are on a good footing with 
other nations. 

CHARACTBB OF THB OOVBRNMINT. 

The constitution of the empire was drawn np 
by a council of ten, convened for that purpose, 
November 26. 1823, under the personal superin- 
tendence of Pedro I. Under the provisions of 
this constitution, which are of an extraordinarily 
liberal and wise nature, when we consider the 
time and circumstances nnder' which they wer<? 
formed, the government is monarchical and heredi- 
tary, yet constitutional and representative. The 
legislative power is included in a general assem- 
bly convened in a manner analogous to our 
National Congress. The Senators are elected for 
life, and the Representatives fbr four years. The 
provinces are immediately administered by preni- 
dents appointed by the Emperor; and each 
province has its own legislative body to prescribe 
for its internal policy. The provinces choose 
their senators and representatives for the general 
assembly through electors, while the members of 
their respective legislatures are elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. All denominations of religion 
are tolerated The presd is unshackled, judicial 
proceedings are public, trial by jury and habeas 
corpus are individual rights, and difference in 
color does not affect p^^rsonal privilegp. 

<*The Brazilian Constitution has to a great 
extent secured equality, justice, and consequently 
national prosperity. Brazil is to-day governt'd 
by the same constitution with which, more than 
forty years ago, she commenced her full career as 
a nation. The head of the empire is in the same 
family and governs under the same constitution 
thatr was established in 1824. Her commerce 
doubles every ten yeara ; she possesses cities 
lighted by gas, long lines of steamships, and the 
beginniDg of railways that are spreading from 
the sea-coast into the fertile interior; in her 
borders education and general intelligence are 
constantly advancing." 

EARLT HISTORY. 

The eariy history of Brazil is far fk-om unin- 
teresting, and we deem it worth while in this 
place to allude slightly to it. The discoverer of 
South America was Vincent Tanez Pinzon, a 
companion of Colnmbus in his flrst voyage. 
Pinzon sailed from Palos, Spain, December, 1499, 
on a voyage of discovery on his own account. 
On the 26 ih of January, 1600. he saw the first 
land looming up in a bold promontory, which he 
named Cape Consolation, now called Cape St. 
Augustine, a headland not far below the city of 
P.;mambuco. From thence Pinzon sailed north- 
ward, touching at various points, and discovering 
the mouths of the Amazon and the Orinoco. 
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Pinzon, like many other adventurers of that 
eventful period, believed he bad found the famed 
India-beyond- the- Ganges. He took possession 
of the country in the name of Spain; but a 
dhitingui.'>hed navigator from Portugal, Pedro 
Alvares Cabral. having been dippatched by the 
Portuguese monarch to the East Indies, which 
Vasco da Grama had brought such glowing 
accounts of, ran his vessel so far to the westward 
that he unintentionally discovered the same land 
which PiiiSon had touched at about three months 
previously ; and sending a messenger soon after- 
ward to Portugal, the newly found territory was 
claimed by the king of Portugal. Pinzon, mean- 
while, was slowly pursuing his explorations 
along the coast of Brazil. 

ORIGIN OF THB NAME BRAZIL ^ 

The name given to the country by Cabral was 
Vera Crux, but this was afterward changed through 
the ins^trumentality of that audacious courtier 
Amerigo Yespucius, who, it is said, accompanied 
a subsequent expedition and carried bick with 
him Rome of the well-known dye-wood— which is 
called pau hrazU in the Portuguene language, 
because of its resemblance to brazas, *' coals of 
fire." Hence the land was familiarly known us 
the " land of the brazil-wood ;" and ultimately 
Brasil 

Expedition followed expedition until the whole 



ooas} had been thoroughly scoured southward as 
far as the Straits of Magellan. The commander 
Magellan, who both discovered and gave his 
name to this dangerous passage in 1519, was in 
search of a western route to the Indies. Ho 
flrst circumnavigated the globe. 

OOLONTZATtON BT THE FRENCH, AND Frs FAILURB. 

The first attempt to establish a colony of any 
consequence in Brazil was made by Yillegagnon, 
a knight of Malta, under the patronage of Henry 
H of France, who flimished three vessels for 
the purpose. Yillegagnon established his head- 
quarters in the Bay o^Nitherohy, now called Rio 
de Janeiro, on the islatid known by his name. 
He was well received by the natives, who sup- 
posed he had come to defend them from the 
Portuguese, whose rapacity and avarice scrupled 
not to resort to the most cruel measures for 
obtaining that which was the main object of their 
visits, treasure. The colony, through the bad 
administration of Yillegagnon, did not Increase 
rapidly. Instead of pursuing a liberal policy and 
encouraging the emigration of those Frenchmen 
who, persecuted at home on account of their 
reliiiious belief, were desirous of coming to the 
new settlement, he followed the example of the 
French Government in not tolerating "heretics." 
He even sent back in a starving condition vessel 
loads of worthy Huguenots who sought in rhc 
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wildfl of Brazil a refuge from cruelty at home. 
Had wisdom dictated his course. France might 
Lave established her sway over a large portion of 
Soath America. 

Id 1550, the Portuguese sent an armed expedi- 
tion under Mem de Sa to extirpate the French. 
The French, unassisted by the French Grovern- 
ment at home, maintained their position against 
the repeated attacks of the Portuguese until 
January 20, 1667, St. Sebastian's Day, when a 
grand onset was made and the defenses carried. 
Mem de Sa took possession of the town, traced 
out a new city and called it San Sebastian, the 
present Rio de Janeiro. After this, colonies 
were establlsHed atvarious points along .the coast, 
and some places which had been mere trading 
stations were erected Into settlements. 

Favored by geographical position, Rio de 
Janeiro advanced rapidly in importance, and 
became in 1768 the seat of the government and 
the residence of the viceroys of Portugal The 
impotence of the Portuguese Grovernment and its 
encroachments upon the native Brazilians at 
length culminated in their formal declaration of 
independence on the 7th of September, 1822. 
Thenceforward Brazil was erected idto a separate 
nation, and Don Pedro I. proclaimed emperor. 

BAT AND Orrr op RIO DfB JANKIRO. 

The bay. of Rio de Janeiro is said to be the 
finest in the world. The common reason assigned 
fur the misnaming of this bay is the tradition that 
De Souza, who discovered it in January, 1581, 
imagined he bad entered the mouth of a great 
river like the Amazon, and named it Rio de 
Janeiro, or River of January The story, how- 
ever, is not well authenticated. Fletcher says in 
the elaborate work on " Brazil and the Brazilians :" 
*' On the height of St. Elmo I have drank in as 
much of beautyN from that curvilinear bar of 
Southern Italy upon whose boMom float the isles 

• We are indebted to Mr. George W. ChlldB, publisher, 
of Philadelphia, for the aee of this and the following 11- 
luitrations. | 




of Capri and Ischia, and upon whose margin 
nestle the gracefully shaped Vesuvius, the long 
arm of Sorrdnto, and the proverbially brilliant 
city of Naples. I have seen very great variety 
in the blue isle-dotted bay of Panama; and I 
have beheld in the Alps, and in the western 
entrance to the Straits of Magellan, where the 
black, jagged Andes are rent asunder, scenes of 
wildness and sublimity without parallel ; but, all 
things considered, I have yet to gaze upon a 
scene which surpasses, in combined beauty, 
variety, and grandeur, the mountain-engirdled 
Nitherohy." The city of Rio Janeiro is the 
largest of South America, and the third in size on 
the Western Continent, while its antiquity is 
greater than any city in the United States. Its 
harbor, the magnificent sheet of water just before 
described, communicates with the Atlantic by a 
deep and narrow passage between rocky clifis. 
The entrance is so safe that vessels passing in and 
out may dispense with a pilot. The harbor is 
about fifteen miles in length and twelve miles in 
its greatest breadth, affording perfect shelter to 
the largest fleet that could be gathered together. 

At Rio Janeiro dwell the greater part of the 
Brazilian nobility ; and the representatives of the 
different provinces, for a considerable portion of 
the year remain there. The Emperor, the tall 
and talented Don Pedro II„ the beloved of the 
nation, has his residence there. The city is 
comparatively well-built, although the streets are 
generally quite narrow. The houses, none of 
which exceed four stories in height, are irregu- 
larly built with more or less space between them, 
so that the city occupies more ground than any 
European town of the same population. 

This being the Brazilian mart, the center of 
commercial activity, there are of coarse all the 
appearances of business which are usually seen 
in sea-ports. The chief part of the hand labor of 
Rio i<t performed by negroes, free of course, as 
slavery is unknown in Brazil. One of the most 
striking features of Rio are the coffee carriers. 
They usually go in groups of ten or more, one of 



whom takes the lead as captain. They are 
usually the most stalwart negroes who can be 
found, and while at work seldom wear any other 
garment than a pair of pantaloons, their shirt being 
cast off as an incumbrance. Each one takes a 
bag of coffee weighing about 160 pounds, balances 
it upon his head, and when all are ready they 
start off on a measured trot Some of them carry 
in one hand a contrivance like a child^s rattle- 
box, which as they run is shaken, all joining with 
stentorian lungs in some wild negro song. 

Pernambuco, Para, and Bahia are maritime 
cities of considerable importance. Of Cayenne 
and Montevideo, the latter the extreme southern 
port of any note, and the other far to the north, 
(he Veader has doubtless heard of often enough. 
These two cities are distant the one from the 
other by the coast line about 4,000 miles ; in a 
straight line not less than 2,800 miles.* 

EXTENT op BRAZIL. 

To give an idea of the immense extent of the 
empire approximately, we would say that, accord- 
ing to the best calculations, it contains 3,004,460 
square miles of territory. The distance from its 
extreme northern to its extreme southern bound- 
ary, in a straight line, is greater than the distance 
from Boston to Liverpool, which is about 2,800 
miles, while its breadth from Pernambuco to 
Peru is greater than the distance from London to 
Egypt, 1,800 miles. It embraces nearly five 
degrees of latitude north of the equator, and over 
thirty-four degrees south of It, penetrating ten 
degrees into the south temperate zone. It will 
thus be seen that Brazil must include a great 
variety of natural advantages and resources, 
which when fairly availed of and developed will 
render her a nation of gigantic power. The 
internal improvements which are being energet- 
ically pushed forward by Don Pedro II. are 
rapidly unfolding the riches of the country. The 
empire is divided into twenty provinces, each 
governed as we have already said by a president 
appointed by the Emperor. Sixteen of these 
have sea-coast boundary. 

PRODUOTIONS OP THB COUNTRY. 

It is in the equatorial regions of northern 
Brazil that vegetation abounds so luxuriantly in 
all its storied brilliant hues. Minas-Geraes is the 
most fertile province. Here grow the jaoaranda 
or rosewood trees, of which large quantities are 
anually exported to the United States and else- 
where. The color of the rosewood in Brazil 
varies from a deep violet to a deep rich brown. 
We are accustomed only to the latter, the 
violet variety being unfavorably affected by 
exposure to the air. Coffee is the principal 
article of the Brazilian foreign trade. The great 
coffee region is situated in the province of San 
Paulo, but coffee is also grown to a considerable 
extent in Minas-Geraes. Nothing can exceed in 
loveliness the spectacle of a coffee plantation in 
full fresh blossom. The flowers are pure white, 
and yield a delightful odor, but only for a brief 
period. In about twenty-four hours they fall. 

Mato Grosso is the largest province, and one of 
the four interior ones. In area it is greater than 
the combined territory of the original thirteen 
States of the Union. Most of this province is in 
a state of natural wildness, but it has attained a 
high degree of importance on account of it8 
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diamond and gold mines.- Groyaz, an adjacent 
interior province, is also famed for its diamonds 
and gold. Ttiese precious minerals have liin- 
dered the real progress of Mato Grosso and Gojaz 
by drawing aside the attention of immigrants from 
that which constitntes the nation's trne wealth, 
agriculture. 
Next to coiTee, Brazil exports an immense 
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quantity of sugar annually. This is raised chiefly 
in the province of Pernambuco, the capital city 
of which, also called Pernambuoo, is Inferior only 
to Kio de Janeiro In commercial importance. 
Cotton also is sent to Europe in great quantities 
from Pemambuco. 

THX AMAZON. 

We come now to speak of that miyestic river, 
the largest in the world, the Amazon. The ex- 
tei\t of this river and its affluents is immense. 
They comprehend twenty-four degrees of latitude, 
four north and twenty south. Nearly all the 
tributaries of the Amazon are navigable for a 
great distance from their confluence with the main 
stream. There is at least ten thousand miles of 
steam navigation, clear of obstructions, afforded 
by tbeRe waters. The quantity of water poured 
forth by the Amazon through the narrows at 
Obi()o». is (*Htlmated by Von Martins to equal 
650,000 cubic feet per second, and it rushes with 
such velocity and impetus into the ocean as to 
freshen it at the distance of 250 miles. The 
Amazon proper Is navigable for a distance of 
3,000 miles. 2 880 miles from its mouth it is 500 
vards wide ; 85 miles from its month it is 10 miles 
in width ; while at its junction with the Atlantic, 
where a large island divides the current it is 180 
miles fVom bank to bank. The region through 
which this '' king of rivers'' flows is the most fer- 
tile in the world. Here are presented to the eye 
of the enraptured explorer the most beautiful 
produntions of the floral kingdom in all their wild 
mogniflcence. Birds of the most varied and 
gorgeous plumage fill the air, and animals and 
reptiles whose brilliant fur and skin fill us with 
admiration rather than dread, inhabit the dense 
and boundless forestA. Here abounds the famous 
Victoria Regia. the leaves of which when prown 
measure from fifteen to eighteen feet in circum- 
ference, and the splendid flower of which so 
amazed the botanist Haenke, that when be first 
saw it he fell on his knees and thanked Heaven 
for the sight. 

DBRIVATION OP THB WORD AMAZON, 

The origin of the term Amazon or Amazonas, 
the name of the northwestern province of Brazil, 
is traceable to the fact that the natives, male and 
female, on the upper waters of the great river and 
its branches, drew in «ich a manner as to impre^s 
Europeans with the notion tliat they are nil 
wom^ii. Mr. Wallace, an explorer who visited 
the tribes about the head- waters of the Amazon, 



says : " The use of ornaments and trinkets of vari- 
ous kinds is almost coufined to the men. The 
women wear a bracelet on the wrists, but no 
necklace or any comb in the hair. The men, on 
the other hand, have the hair carefully parted 
and combed on each side and tied in a queue be- 
hind. In the young men it hangs in long locks 
down their necks, and with the comb, which is in- 
variably carried stuck on the top of the head, 
gives them a most feminine appearance : this is 
increased by the large necklaces and bracelets of 
beads, and the careful extirpation of every 
symptom of beard. " From this statement it is 
easily seen how the early discoverers may have 
obtained the idea which became current, that a 
race of warlike women inhabited northern BraziL 
The aborigines of Brazil were a warlike and 
ferocious people. Many of the tribes were can- 
nibals, and at this time there are tribes in the far 
interior who relish human flesh as an article of 
diet. The Batacudas a small 'remnant of a once 
powerful cannibal tribe, now wander upon the 
banks of the rivers Doce and Bellemonte. Like 
moet of the savages of South America, they wear 
the most absurd ornaments of wood, which are 
inserted in slits made in their lips and ears. 
Some of the Indians have been civilized or de- 
veloped intellectually far beyond their original 
barbarism, so that an extensive trade is carried 
on with them. The Indians capture or shoot 
most of the large game animals and birds which 
are sold in the market. Their shooting is done 
with arrows, which are impelled by a Targe and 
powerful bow. When using this bow they lie on 
their buck and bend it with the aid of their feet. 
So accurately are they in taking aim that they 
can bring down a bird at an almost incredible 
distance. The forests of northern Brazil teem 
with animal life, millions of chattering monkeys 
crowd the branches, performing all sorts of ludi- 
crousantics. ^omespeciesof them, of which wegive 
an illustration, approximate to the human phys- 
ognomy. Some animals there are of a fiercer 
tvpe, sach as the jaguar or Brazilian tiger, but at 
the present day they are confined to the far in- 
terior. The terrible anaconda is but occasionally, 
to be met with. 

GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 

The population of Brasil, exclusive i»f the wild 
Indian tribes, is between nine and ten millions, 
and is increasing rapidly. When we consider 
that only forty-five years have elapsed since it 
started on its career as an independent sover- 
eignty, that in the outset the great mass of her 
people were imbued with the narrow, illiberal 



Fio. 8.— Batacuda. 

views of the degenerate Portuguese, and that the 
laws, the modes of doing businesii, of thinking 
and acting were essentially Portuguese, we can 
not but commend the Brazilian nation for the ad- 
vancement made in so short a time from ignoble 
colonial servitude to an honorable position among 
the nations. 

Her energetic and accomplished Emperor has 
constantly in band undertakings for the social 
and physical improvement of his people. In her 



school system Brazil is advancing, although unto 
quite a recent date, 1855, educational matters 
were not so much a subject of reform as they 
should have been.* The revenues of the govern- 
ment are chiefly derived from duties on imports 
and ezporta. We can not but regard these duties, 
which are heavy, as contributing much toward 
hindering the development of the country. The 
duties upon imports, of course, constitute a direct 
tax upon home oonaumption, while the exoessive 
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Fio. 4.— Brazilian Monket. 

duties imposed upon exports tend to embarrass 
her trade abroad A more liberal policy in her 
commercial relations with foreign powers would 
enhance her interests by greatly accelerating the 
tide of immigration thitherward. Millions upon 
millions of acres of the most productive land in 
the world are lying idle, which the settler has 
only to cultivate to make his own. Certainly for 
the purposes of agriculture the soil of Brazil, 
especially in the districts of Amazonas, Para,x 
Goyaz, and Minas-Greraes, Is unequaled. No 
adequate idea of the spontaneous luxuriance and 
beauty of vegetation in the Amazon vallev can 
be obtained from mere description. Here is ob- 
tained in abundance that universally appreciated 
substance caoutchouc or india-rubber, and also 
that delicious article of diet cacao or chocolate. 

The foreificn trade of Brazil in 1862 exceeded 
$130,000,000. and for the years 1868 and 1864, of 
which we have no data, it. must have greatly ex- 
ceeded that sum. President Johnson in his late 
message to Congress made special allusion to 
Brazil and her growing commerce. The language 
generally spoken is the Portuguese, a dialect 
which has been but little noticed as worthy of 
acquisition by the English or American people. 
Wtihave the authority of the most eminent philol- 
ogists of the day for saying that it is even supe- 
rior to the Spanish in some respects, and as 
Br»zil will be likely to come more and morn into 
notice as a commercial nation, some knowledge 
of her vernabular will be advantageous to our 
merchants. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

Brazil contains all the elements for the growth 
of a great and influential nation. She is a world 
in herself, her natural resources in some respec s 
superior to those of our much beloved and much 
vaunted Union ; and as the ** star of empire" has 
evidently taken its way to these western shores, 
may we not expect to behold at no very distant 
period, on the southern condnent of America, a 
mighty nation rivaling the United States in its 
widespread dominion. With such a future in view 
for Brazil, it would be well for us to encourage 
mutual sentiments of respect and cordiality, so 
that these two great countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, like twin sisters, may contribute 
toward each other's advancement and prosperity, 
and avoid those feelings of jeal«^usy, rancor, and 
prejudice which would only tend to provoke dis- 
sension and entail misery and, perhaps, destruc- 
tion upon one or the other. 

* There are now in snccessAil operation two Schools of A 
Medicine, two Schools of Law, and four or five colleges lj\ 
for daseical and general literature. ^jy- 
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*' Ir I might give a sliort hint to an Impartial writer, It woald be to 
tell blm hia fkte. If be resolved to ventu-e upon the dangeroua pre«i- 
plee of tolling anblaMcd tmtb, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take qnarter. If he tells the cilmei of great 
men, tbey fkll upon him with the Iron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of vlrtoea, wlien they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
Blander. But if ho regards truth, lot him expect mai-tjrdom on both 
aldM, and thAx he may go on fearless, and this Is the coune I take 
mysell"— 2>s nt. 
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BOUNTY ON MARRIAGE. 



Wb would at this time submit a prop- 
osition to the consideration of our read- 
ers and the country at large, which, we 
are bold enough to think, is demanded 
by the times, and well calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of any State adopting 
it through her legislature. There is 
ample provision made by several of the 
States for the education of the masses ; 
the manufacturing interest is cared for ; 
the banking interest has found its friends 
in State councils ; so has the New York 
householder in the provision for the secu- 
rity of his homestead from levy and sale 
under execution ; all these are wholesome 
measures, and so manifestly would be an 
enactment properly framed upon the 
basis of what wr now suggest. The or- 
dinance of marriage has for its object the 
perpetuity and increase of the race ; man- 
kind, in the language of inspiration, is to 
-" replenish the earlh and subdue it." In 
consonance with this truth, nations, an- 
cient and modern, have ever regarded 
their increase in population as the most 
striking evidence of growing strength 
and prosperity ; while a decrease in num- 
bers is received universally as an indica- 
tion of degeneracy. 

The ancient histoiy of the Jews fur- 
nishes us with a marked illustration of 
the importance of growth in population. 
They had stated times for census-taking, 
and their remarkable advancement in 
power and importance was only commen- 
surate with their remarkable procreation. 
Rome in her palmiest days so highly es- 
teemed popular multiplication that she 
awarded a premium for each child more 
than two born in one family. In newly 
settled countries the most imperative 
need is population ; wealth and security 
are obtained through the mutual efforts 
' well-regulated, populous communities. 



The United States have millions of 
acres of uncultivated land, resources in 
the soil unspeakably great, awaiting de- 
velopment ; and for the reduction of these 
immense tracts of land we look to the 
immigrant, the foreigner, who comes to 
our shores, in the majority of cases, en- 
tirely ignorant of our language, our pe- 
culiar laws and institutions, and, worst of 
all, chei-ishing some inbred principle hos- 
tile to the policy of our government, of 
which, with the throwing off of his old 
allegiance, he does not altogether divest 
himself. Yet, ^ter all, we hail in his ar- 
rival and settlement among us an addi- 
tion to our public wealth and strength. 
But could we encourage in our midst a 
spontaneous growth of the genuine im- 
planted native-born stock, how much 
stronger and steadier would be our civil 
advancement, how much more substan- 
tial our increase in radical wealth ! 

HOW TO DO IT. 

There is a large number of worthy 
young people in every community to 
whom the relationship of marriage is 
desirable, but who fear to undertake its 
responsibilities from the lack of pecuni- 
ary means. 

Now New York, for instance, through 
the proper channel, might offer a bounty, 
say two or three hundred dollars, to indi- 
gent persons contemplating marriage ; of 
course attaching to the offer such quali- 
fications in the applicants as are generally 
considered indispensable in the ffood 
citizen. A bounty of this kind should 
have special reference to the poorer 
class, and should enumerate among its 
conditions proof that the parties claim- 
ing it are of suitable age, of good moral 
character, of temperate and industrious 
habits, strong and healthy in physical 
constitution, and well adapted to each 
other. Upon the consummation of the 
marriage the money should be paid, and 
it would greatly aid them in procuring 
land or in starting some business or trade 
for which they might be qualified. 

How many thousands oT youth there 
are in every great city who eke out a 
scanty subsistence from the severest and 
most protracted labor. In their con- 
fined sphere their efforts do not tend to 
the welfare of society, but the enrich- 
ment of a selfish few, to whom the weal 
of society at large is a slight considera- 
tion. Society expects, nay, has a right 



to demand, that her evqry member shall 
to some extent promote her interests, 
and every measure which will further 
those interests should be set in efficient 
operatiofi. 

A bounty of the nature we propose 
would prove most advantageous to these 
poor young men and women ; it would 
gradually release them from a position of 
dependence, and in a comparatively short 
time render some of them far more use- 
ful citizens than were ever their former 
employers. 

'*But," some frugal economist may 
say, " it is not necessary to offer a reward 
to facilitate marriages among the poor, 
for it is well known that among them 
those who appear the least able to main- 
tain the conjugal relation successfully 
are the very persons most likely to enter 
it. Why increase the burden of the tax- 
payers who through the thousand-and- 
one almshouses of our cities support these 
married mendicants and their half-naked, 
half-starved children ? You should not en- 
courage, but rather discourage, and even 
forbid, marriage among such people." 

In answer to such an outbreak we 
could assure our frugal friend that a pre- 
mium offered by State authority with 
suitable restrictions, to aid worthy per- 
sons who may wish to unite in the 
" bonds," would have a positively bene- 
ficial effect in stimulating that class, which 
is genei'aJly considered more a burden 
than an advantage to a community, to 
improve its moral tone and general intel- 
ligence and so bring itself up to the 
standard raised by the " premium act." 
The young and robust being particularly 
the object of such a provision, the ten- 
dency would be toward introducing a 
stronger and more virile element into the 
middle classes — those classes which con- 
stitute the working mateiial, the back- 
bone of our country. 

It is on record that Napoleon once 
asked Madame De Stael, " What France 
needed chiefly to make her more pros- 
perous and more powerful?" Madame 
De Stael replied, " Good mothers." What 
our young and growing country needs is 
the same. Only let parents be vigorous, 
mature, and virtuous, and their children 
will become all that can be desired as 
citizens, as patriots. 

We would not be understood as in any i 
way countenancing the Mormon system, /^ 
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but we might point to their rapid growth 
and material prdfeperity as springing in 
a great measure from their universal 
marriages. We think, too, our scheme 
would tend to diminish Mormonisni by 
preventing from falling into its snare 
many who would otherwise inclme to- 
ward it. 

We admit that such a scheme as we 
propose would not in the outset be pecu- 
niarily profitable, but after a few years 
its beneficial results would become appa- 
rent. We can conceive of a young 
couple starting in life with the two or 
three hundred dollars given them by the 
State ao an earnest of its confidence in 
their integrity and industry; persever- 
ance and frugality in process of time deve- 
lop the few hundreds into thousands, and 
the persons themselves under the influ- 
ence of good habits are transformed from 
Httle more than mere pensioners on soci- 
ety into respectable and influential citi- 
zens. In the way of taxes, they ponr 
back into the exchequer, which gener- 
ously gave them their lift in life, many 
times that small sum, while their social 
influence in the community can, in some 
casqs, be hardly estimated. 

Ill-assorted marriages do not so often 
occur among the poor — there is more free- 
dom of choice than in the higher walks 
of life. Poverty is essentially democratic 
and independent. It would be weU if 
some judicious qualifications were annex- 
ed to every matrimonial alliance; they 
would prevent much domestic unhappi- 
ness. 

We make this suggestion with the 
honest conviction, that if our readers and 
the public at large will give it due con- 
sideration, they will come to regard it of 
material importance, and worthy of a 
trial at least. 



HO\^ TO BREAK A HORSB 

A2Sn> NOT SPOIL HIM. 

Tes Bassts — there are two or three of them— 
taught the world a most important leseon when 
they taught it the ** power of kindness" and " self- 
control" in the management of horses, donkeys, 
zebras, and other animals. There have been 
famous lion-tamers and horse-breakers who were 
supposed to possess *' special gifts" in the line 
of their calling, when the '* great secret" was 
simply '^kindnfss, authority ^ and adf-conirci,'^ 
If one would control another, .he laviBi first con- 
trol idmseif. 

If " like begets like" in a bodily sense, so it 




does in a mental Bense. How often do we see 
inooQs derate parents fly into a passion and, with- 
out reason or religion, thrash the object of their 
displeasure 1 So of brutal, heartless drivers, 
when the ''blinded." horse chances to misstep, 
get off the track, stumble, or in the wrong place. 
By their actions it would appear that they expect- 
ed a horse or an ass to reason quite as well as 
themselves. Employers may not look for the same 
talent in their apprentices as in their foremen. 
Teachers may expect every little urchin to be 
self-regulating and to mind his books ; but this 
it is his duty to teavJi him to do, and he should be 
all patience, all kindness, aff*»ction, perseverance, 
and a real Christian, if he would produce ihehest 
results. The same spirit is required to subdue 
and manage a horse. If you'say you are not 
equal to the task, if you say your child, your 
horse, or your ox knows more than you — is your 
master — then you are not the one to manage him, 
and you should resign in favor of one who is 
superior to child, horse, or ox. A weak man in 
intellect may indeed be outwitted by a sagacious 
child or horse. 

The AgricttUuralist has a few sensible remarks 
on the point as follows : 

There is no dipguieing the fact that viciousness 
is innate with some horses. [But far more so 
with some— nay, moFt — men, from whom ihey get 
it.] It i» no doubt sometimes hereditary, and fol- 
lows some of the best strains of blood we have. 
That viciousness should accompany a highly ner- 
vous organization is not to be wondered at. 
Hence it causes no pur prise when we find such 
dispositions among the finely organized thorough- 
bred.'! — animals of a most sensitive and nervous 
organization— from which the common expres- 
sion '' thin-skinned," as applied to a too senBitive 
man, is obviously derived. The treatment horses 
receive, and the moral a'mopphere in which they 
are thrown, have a much greater influence than 
most horsemen are generally inclined to admit. 
The pinching, tickling, rough, boisterous stable 
bov who annoys a spirited horse for the sake of 
enjoying his futile, though almopt frantic kicks 
and leers, is affecting the dispopition of the horse 
and his descendants for generations to come, be- 
sides putting in jeopardy the lives and limbs of 
those who are brought in contact wi'h the horse 
so tampered with. A horse is surely influenced 
by the psychological character of the men with 
whom he associates. A passionate man will have 
a baulky horse ; & slow, plodding brother, one of 
his own style : and so the nervous, quick, busy 
man's horse will show the same qualifies. So no-, 
ticeable is this, that we have often remarked that 
the family horses of our neighbors, as they are 
changed one-for another, very soon fall into the 
very gait and style of their predecessors in the 
same stables. Were rules similar to the one 
which Herbert quotes followed by all English' 
horse-breakers, from the time of Queen Boss 
down, it would indeed be a wonder if a good- 
nafured horse could be found in the kingdom. 
This rule of a Norfolk horpe-trainer of Queen 
Elizabeth's time reads as follows : 

" If yonr horse does not stand Btill, or hesitates, then 
alrato nim with a terrible voyce : and beat him youreelf 
with A good Bticke np^n the head between the cars ; then 
stick him in the sporriDg place iii or iili times together, 
with one legge after another, as &6t as yoor legges might 
walk; yomnegges most go like two booncing beetles?* 

[The "terrible voyce" one sometimes hears 
among cartmen and omnibus drivers here in New 
York shows how well that lesson has been learn- 
ed. It is only the lowest brutal savagery, and 
comes from a very bad temper. 

This is too much the EngliBh and Irish style of 
horse-breaking. The grooms or horse-trainers 



get angry and thrash, kick, buffet, and bang a 
horse till they make him as angry as possible, and 
soon spoil his temper for life ; we have no doubt 
the bad tempers too common in Eoglbh horses 
may be chiefly attributed to this cause. On the 
continent of Europe there are large numbers of 
English horses (thoroughbreds) kept and bred 
pure for the sake of crossing with other heavier 
breeds, and producing large, but active, graceful, 
and spirited carriage horses for monarchs, or 
nobility. Whoever has been through these studs 
must have noticed how free almost all the horses, 
even the old stallions, appeared to be from any- 
thing like viciousness. 

All the splendid cavalry horses in France are 
unoastrated. They are grntle, docile, and as 
well behaved as any class of farm horses. They 
are kindly treated. 

The same thing is seen in our Southern States, 
where thoroughbred horses are much more com- 
mon than with us at the North. The gentle hand- 
ling of the nagro has wrought a change in the 
disposition of the horse, while his spirit and pluck, 
and the strong nervousness of his organization 
remain marked characteristics of the breed. It 
is possible by severe treatment, by pain and tor- 
ture, to break the spirit of a horpe, and to nile 
him by fear, keeping him in subjection by the fear 
of the rod, yet this will never make ium less 
vicious, but rather will add treachery to vice, in 
destroying the truly noblo and affectionate quali- 
ties which are natural to him. If these qualities 
are assiduously cultivated in colts and young 
horses, viciousness will much more rarely appear 
than under other treatment. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is necessary to conquer a bad-tempered 
horse, and if possible to secure a radical conver- 
sion or change of character which shall be last- 
ing. No timorous man need undertake this task ; 
ho will only make matters worse. A horse-tamer 
should be calm, cool, brave, and fearless— the 
horse will know it ; he should bo quie^, for then 
the horpe will be put off his guard ; he should be 
firm and give the bruto no advantage, but crowd 
him up to doing someihing, and that invariably, 
what the tamer wants him to^o. Tims any ordi- 
nary horse will soon give up and own man his 
master. The kindest treatment and even petting 
must always follow yielding; and if possible to 
help it, the horse should never be frightened by 
any treatment, and above all things he should 
never be angered by petty torture His own con- 
trariness should appear to him to be the cause of 
all his trouble, and man his best friend. This 
principle is at the foundation of Rarey's success- 
ful practice. ^ [And, strange as it may appear, is 
equally applicable to men, women, and children, 
sane or insane, be they sensible or imbecile.] 



A PATENT has recently been taken out in England 
for a contrivance by which damp, insects, and 
vermin are effectually shut out of buildings, new 
or old. In erecting ar house or building according 
to this invention, a sheet of glass, either plate or 
glass of any suitable size, is fixed by cement or 
mortar against t^e interior of the walls running 
the entire length of the building. In feet, every 
apartment has a glass wall, which can be oma- 
meuted as may be required. In the case of a 
house already built, the glass is bent and inserted 
at the top of the room, meeting the glass which 
is inserted from the room above and overlapping 
each other. By this means there is no possible 
entry or escapement either into the apartment or 
from the apartment. 
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INCUBUS. 

AwzABT am I of eartli. 

For it hath no Joys for me ; 
AU I see is baleftil dearth. 
Bare t^e tomb of lovely worths 

Or darkness no mora I see I 

So dark I Iblmider, 
And fear, and wonder^ 
Darkness to Eternity f 
Kot another beam of mirth t 

On the silent ground I fidl. 

And am seized with awftal dread I 
I feel Doath^s bennmbin«r PaD— 
He is drenching me with gall t— 
Bark I a message from the dead: 
** Poor sonl, come away. 
For man is bnt day/* 
Then, from oat my dream I caU, 
'* Go Vay, nigfatnuire, from my bedT 
JummryUtyVm. 



Communications. 



FORESXSBING AND FOREKNOWING. 

HsssBS. EDiTOBa— Hy article with the abore title in 
your November issue seems to have called np the spirits, 
if not the ghosts, in your January number, and, I fear, in 
Mr. Hngh Black has aroused a really tetf spirit, shice his 
ira is excited by your editorial remarks accompanying my 
artidc, and the whole tone of his reply (If such he consid- 
ers it) is HmpU abuse, in the absence of reason. The for- 
mer I consider unworthy of reply, and his intended to be 
very smart, triumphant query, "Now I would like to ask, 
is the spiritual idea of a cow likely to make any impression 
on thercal eye f And if not, does it not dearly follow that 
cows are only creations of the mental vision,** demands 
this reply for the sake of your readers. In the case sup- 
posed dearly so, at sudi time, since the mental vision of 
the form of the cow was only reproduced to the mind 
through the memory of an impression once made upon 
the eye from a real cow, which is evidence only that a 
cow did then exist, ai^d that at the time of sudi mental 
impression the same representative cow may have long 
ceased to exist, and thus would your learned Mr. Black 
have inferred that the vision was the ghost of a cow ! 

The real form of man once impressed upon the eye, the 
mental vision (so expressed) reproduces that form from 
memory only; hence a person always blind can have but 
an inadequate idea of the form of man, therefore his 
mental impression of such form partakes hugdy of the 
ideal or fimded. Thus one always blind would have 
only his ideal image, as the man of sight has his form of 
man from memory, for the foundation of ghost-seeing 
and ''ghosts of old dothes,** as all must admit that the 
idea of a spiritual ghost is but an idea, and therefore in- 
adequate to make an impression on the eye; while none 
bnt timid or superstitious people consider pictures on 
the mind, reproduced from memory or formed from 
ideality, as real objects. 

Well may Mr. Black state "that we have no exad 
knowledge of ftiture events,** while Hope, Cautiousness, 
and inner sight he claims ** to read, as in an open book, 
much that is still in the undeveloped ftiture.** Now if 
that ftiture is undovdoped, how can he read it, though 
he may hope and cautiously prepare to realize his ideal f 
but that is very tax ftrom foreseeing or foreknowing what 
he admits as undeveloped. 

In condusion, I wish to infi>rm Mr. Black that courtesy 
is a more degant study than grammar, and mere potent 
in an argument. 

Your second correspondent, Mr. 8. T. »)wler, I think, 
labors under the impression that because in a single in- 
stance of guessing, or expressed desire, such proved cor- 
rect, that therefore he had a foreknowledge; while he 
probably takes no note of his many foUnres to fore- 
know, which all waking houn are heir to, as all credu- 
lous dreamers, too, discover to partake in Unite dreams, 
^•aking or sleeping. 

All mental visions of real objects, present or past, are 
necessarily the reproduced Impression which such ob- 



jects once Imprinted on the eye, or else fhey are exdu 
rively ideal images; in either case are not external 
objects which are then making such impressions, and 
therefore mental visions can haye no daim to g^ost- 
eeeing, if such anomalies existed, which the real eye, 
ear, or touch must exdusi vely detect, otherwise they can 
have no existence cognizable to our Acuities. 

Your third correspondent, Mr. E. F. B., seems to fHncy 
an inner spiritual body to solve the difficulties of ghost- 
seeing.' Now such is so purely fandftil, that I think It 
devolves upon him to prove such existence before admit- 
ting it In an argument As it Is an axiom among rational 
thinkere that all our observations of things, external to 
the seat of the mind in the brain, is exclusively obtained 
through the senses ; so that the supposed " inner spirit- 
ual body could give us no knowledge of external doings, 
ghost-seeing, or any other seeing. Those impressions 
which come trom. mental vision (metaphorically ex- 
pressed), the eye of Imagination being ftimlshed by mem- 
ory and ideality, it would be difficult to imagine any 
earthly use of an inner spiritual body ; hence the improb- 
ability of such existence. 

Your fourth correspondent, Mr. P. P. Milla, reflsre to 
Bible history for proofs of the existence of ghosts. I 
would remind him that some corroborating testimony 
(pretty strong too) for such extraordinary occurrences as 
he dtes, is requisite to convince the understanding, 
though the fiiith may be satisfied even if it is mystified. 
8uch style of proof, I believe. Is not reoeiyed in court as 
quoting the words of an author to prove the truth of his 
declarations. obas. s. townsshd. 

Locust Vallbt, N. Y. 



MANNBRS— WHAT NOT TO DO. 




A TALUED contributor thus shows up some of our 
American peculiarities. Many may here see themselves 
as othen see them. Read, reflect, and correct your* 

ITircouTH HiBrrs.— The dlfibrence between the gentle- 
man and the clown consists, not so much in breadth of 
thought and nobleness of nature on the one hand, with 
the absence of these on the other, as may be supposed, 
but rather in a thousand little things. Many, who have 
excellent common sense in some things, and even talent, 
make themsdves unacceptable to their flriends on account 
of uncouth habits. There is no criminality in being 
awkward, bnt it is a great inconvenience, at least would 
be. If the man knew It. In a brief period one may see a 
great many things that excite his pi- f or awaken his dis- 
gust We know a person of wealth who goes to church 
early, and is sure to take out his knife and cut and dean 
his finger-nails before service commences. We know 
another, who has a classical education, who in church 
uses his tooth-pick, not because his teeth need picking, 
but simply to keep himself occupied, as one would to 
twirl his watch-key, or as a lady would toy with her fim. 

Now, tooth-piddng associations are as bad as nall- 
deaning. But we would rather see a person dean his 
nails, even in company, than to see a black streak under 
each finger-nail on a lady's hand that flashed with 
diamond rings ; but we read in Scripture of the Jewd 
being in an unfit place, and why should they not be in 
modem times? 

Some young men whistle in a ferry-boat or street-car, 
and we have noticed, nine times In ten, that the fools who 
practice this are defident in musical talent, and are not 
aware that they are chafing the nerves of every listener in 
two ways— first, with the bad music ; second, with the 
rawness of the practice of perpetrating music on people 
without an invitation and without their consent 

Drumming with the flngcnorwith the feet, making 
unnecessary noise, among some people who are nervous, 
render the society of ];>ersons who thoughtlessly per- 
petrate these petty rudenesses almost InsufiTerable. We 
are aware that these habits often originate in diffidence. 
The person feels nervous, and does not know exactly 
what to do bnt to practice this drumming as a kind of 
outlet or scapegoat to nervousness. Well-bred people 
may do this, but it is no sign of good-breeding, and is fri- 
tna fade evidence of Ill-breeding. 

* See also ''How to Behave ; a Manual of Republican 
Etiquette,** acknowledged to be " the best mannere book 
ever published.** (Price 75 cents.) 



Sprawling the feet and legs In company is another 
common and Teiy improper practice. It is an American 
habit, known and observed by the rule of putting the 
feet as high as the head, or higher. Passing by hotels in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, one sees in a single 
window perhaps four paira of feet, and we have seen 
protruding ftx>m a third-story window a pair of feet and 
a foot of leg attached to each. 

It is regarded in England as an oifense against good 
taste to show the bottom of the shoe in company, and 
therefore Engllshmon are not likely to so sit as to ex- 
hibit the bottom of the foot, much less rest one foot on 
the knee ; but go into a company of ten or twenty Ameri- 
can men, and see what awkvrard a^nstment the men 
present with their feet and legs, and we ask no severer 
criticism than that will give on this bad habit 

Another bad practice in company, or anywhere, is to 
lean back against the wall and hoist the feet up on the 
round of the chair, if it have one. We have seen many a. 
nice mahogany or rosewood dudr broken off at the back, 
by heavy louts leaning back on the two hind legs— but we 
beg pardon for having been caught in sudi company. If 
the habit were not uncouth, and If the chair did not break, 
it would mar the walL 

Lounging on sofhs, and sitting, as some ffentlemen do, 
on the small of the back, is very rude. If a man wishes 
to redine on the sofa, let him lay himself down and 
gather up his feet as if he were composing himself to 
deep, or as If he were drunk ; but this sprawling, loung- 
ing, and leaning is execrable. 

Picking the nose in company, or using the handker- 
dilef unnecessarily or ostentatioudy, and especially 
looking at it after it has been used, need not be con- 
denmed-4he very mention of it is enough. 

Persons ft^uently work at the eara *^ before folks.** 
We remember, when a child, seeing a woman in churdi 
I put her little finger in her ear, devote her elbow, and 
give it one grand shaking, but though it was before the 
days of daguerreotypes, it was thoroughly dagnerreotyped 
on our memory. 

Hawking, spitting, and clearing the throat may some- 
times be necessary even In public, but it should be done 
as quietly as possible, with the handkerdiief to the 
mouth. Yawning, stretching, putting the hands in the 
pockets, it will do for little boys with their first pockets ; 
but when we see men In the pulpit or on the platform 
thrust their hands in their trowsera pocket, we can not say 
it is a sin, but it is an uncouth habit 

Playing with the pocket-knife. Jingling keys and loose 
diauge, are in very bad taste. Looking at the vratch 
in an open way noakes one think a person wishes to 
make a display of that valuable artlde. It is considered 
ill mannera to look at one*s watch in company, but we 
now speak of public places, concerts, church, etc., and 
not private society. One may take a peep at his watch in 
public places if he does it quietly, not to attract atten- 
tion, and It is allowable. Loud talking is Tery rude on 
the ferry-boat, in a railvray-car, at church, in the lecture 
or concert room before the services commence, and de- 
testable afterward. Little parties should keep their per- 
sonal conversation to themselves. Nothing, we think, 
shows good breeding more than a quiet manner, a mellow 
▼olce, and that decorousnees and gentleness which ac- 
company that style of speech. 

One more very common and very annoying habit may 
be named, and that is, not going when one starts, but 
standing in the open door. Many a cold has been taken 
by the patient lady of the house with nothing on for pro- 
tection, being detained by a gossiping friend, sometimes 
ten minutes, to hear last words and confidential com- 
munications ; talking thus in the noise and roar of the 
str^t necessitates loud talking, and sometimes the most 
confidential things are heard all over the house and even 
across the street 

We remember, in particular, a fiunily that lived next 
door to us. The young ladles would stand on the steps 
and talk sometimes ten minutes, and we were obliged to 
go away ftx>m our open parlor windows or hear all their 
arrangements and confidential conversations, and, forgive 
us for saying It we have seen some people make a dis- 
play on the steps on purpose, as we thou;jht to attract 
attention ft^m people across the way— they have talked 
loudly and laughed heartily on purpose to make a display. 

Never stand and talk when you propose to go. 
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We hiiTe seen a delicate woman rise to dismlae her 
oompany after they had reached the door and *' must go 
right away;'* we have seen snch a lady stand till she 
tamed pale with fiitigae, while the -risitor, mddy, and 
■trong, and Jolly, would spin long yams, and then stop 
again in the cold hall, and on the steps, and again after 
reaching the sidewalk. The proper rale is, when yon 
have decided to loave, to be off in sixty seconds. Never 
keep a person standing in the hall or at the parlor door, 
bnt take leave of yonr fHenda where they are, and go at 
once. 

[We donbt not our observing correspondent wiH follow 
up this subject and give other hints on misbehavior, for 
the benefit of honest, well-meaning,* bnt nncoltored or 
Inconsiderate **nistic8.'* Headers of the A. P. J. are 
■opposed to be intelligent, khidly and obliging, neat and 
tidy, and every way well behaved. Bat there are ** oat- 
■iders** who need these hints.] 



M7 PHREIffOIOaiCAL JOURNAL. 

HOW I LOST rr. 

Mb. BmTOR, is it not too bad? What shall I do T 

Some fHend sent me two nnmbers of the Axkbicah 
Phsknolooxcal Joubnal (welcome visitor after so many 
months' absence). I hnnlcdly distributed the mail (I am 
postmistress, yon see), that I might look through the 
JouBiTALS. Just then duty called me to another part of 
atore, and I threw them npon the ooonter with other 
papers and periodicals. 

One duty chased up another onto my mind became so 
occapied with business I had almost forgotten my Joub- 
HAL8. My attention was finally aroused by a playfhl in- 
quiry, by a "sprig of the law," saying, "Mrs. , 

ooold anything be stolen firom this establishment T'* A3 
I tamed I saw mischief in his eye, and he was starting 
fbr the door. In a moment he was gone, and I was won- 
dering what was missing. I did not think of money, or 
money letters, nor dry goods. But I thought of my 
PBBSifOLOGiCAL JoxnoTALS, and sprang to the counter 
and fband the September number gone. How provok- 
ing I I dare not follow him, and business hurried me 
"here and there," almost upon the wing. But in pass- 
ing a window I saw at a glance on the opposite side of 
the street the comer of the cover of my Journai^ slid- 
injir down firom beneath a certain gentleman^s vest. Like 
Foe's Raven, I commenced "rapping, tapping" upon the 
window-pane, until I drew his attentio^i— then I pointed 
toward my missing Joubmal. In confusion ho tried to 
conceal it in its hiding-place, nodded provokingly at me 
and hurried away ! Mr. Editor, what would yon have 
done? 

Again I turned to my duties, comforting myself that 
I had " one more" number, and anticipating a rich men- 
tal repast when the day's duties were done. I toiled on 
through the evening hours until a messenger reminded 
me that a fire was brightly burning in my cottage home, 
awaiting my return. An inward exclamation of thank- 
fhlness almost escaped from my lips that there was a 
place of quiet, of rest, an inward world shut In flrom the 
outer world. There I could dream, could read and write ; 
there my fiivorite authors—my most intimate friends- 
were crowding each other, as book nestled against book. 
There, to-night, methought, "I will read my remaining 
Phbenoxxk^icai. Joubnal." 

The shutters were closed, the bolts fiastencd, the fires 
secured, the money counted, and the amount on hand 
duly noted. Then I hurried on my shaifpl, my hat, and 
gloves, as a lady friend stood awaiting me ; and I turned 
to get my Pbbenoloqical Joubnal. But where was it 7 
It was nowhere to be found— that, too, was gone, stolen I 
jres, stolen I In vain I searched through the offlce and 
store. In vain I questioned the clerks— all had seen it, 
bnt none knew whence it had flown. Then what would 
you have done, Mr. Editor? 

There lay all the rest of the papers— pamphlets, fiiBhion- 
plates, and all— nothing missing but that Joubnal. And 
who had taken that one, I could not imagine. " Ton had 
better believe" that there was something like " a tem- 
pest in a tea-pot" for a little while. Don't think women 
are all angels ; those who act, toil, strive, think, write, 
hameiempen. 

But what could I do? how could I replace that Joub- 




halT In vain I had sought them heretofore of news- 
agents and news-boys. Could not get them without send- 
ing to New York, and that would take two weeks before 
they could again reach mc. Had there been a telegraph- 
office— near night as it was— I would have telegraphed 
you immediately. If news-agents and news-boys knew 
whot was for their interest they would keep Phbenoloo- 
icAL Journals for sole. [That's our opinion, too.— Ed.] 
Have I not learned, by bitter experience, that they are 
preferred before other publications f 

Well, there was no other way— I was compelled to give 
np and go home disappointed. And when there, I could 
not read ; and when I sought my couch, for hours I could 
not sleep ; I was too weary, or " the mind had not be- 
come as weary as the body," which always prevents sleep, 
as they should toil in unison. Or, if necessary, a few 
hours more of mental than manual labor, until mind and 
body alike become weary, before the pillow is sought, then 
the sleep will be sweet and refteshing. 

But I slept I dreamed. Dreamed that I saw the fig- 
are of a gaunt-looking man, with sunken cheeks, stoop- 
ed shoulders, and with cat-like tread gliding away with 
my Fhbenological Journal. And when he thought 
himself alone, he laid it before him and began examining 
the chart He would find an organ, then feel for the loca- 
tion on his own head. Thus he went on fh>m organ to 
organ, until he sought Consclentionsness. " Ah, tunkm^'' 
he cried. The next organ was one prominent upon the 
head of thieves. " Ah." said he, as he smacked his thin 
lips, "it is well developed." xbs. 0. l. m. 



American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical SocncTT.— This Society, which was fkivorobly 
noticed in your Joubnal of December last, seems to 
require fhrther notice in regard to its inception and early 
organization. 

The following paper was drawn up by Mr. J. Dlstur- 
nell, proprietor of the Geogn^>hical Rooms and Statia- 
tical Library, No. 179 Broadway, and signed as follows : 

GEOOBAPmCAL AND STATISTICAL 80GI1TT. 

The undersigned agree to meet at the (Geographical 
Rooms, No. 179 Broadway, for the purpose of organixing 
in the dty of New York a Kational Oeographieat and 
StaUsUeal SoeUty^ the first Bieeting to be held on the 
second Thursday of Sept., 1851, at 13 o'clock m., and to 
be followed by stated monthly meetings. (Signed by) ' 
Charies King, Esq. . Rev. Dr. Frands L. Hawks. 

Henry Grlnnell, Esq. Luther B. Wyman. 

John D. Jones, Esq. Daniel Ullman. 

T. B. Satterthwaite, Esq. CHiarles Congdon. 
Lewis Gregory, Esq. S. DeWitt Bloodgood. 

A. B. Neileon, Esq. J. Calvin Smith. 

A. G. King, Esq. John Livingston. 

Alex. J. Cotheu, Esq. Freeman mnt 

The meeting convened Sept. 11, 1851, and was organ- 
ized by choosing Freeman Hunt, Esq., as Chairman, and 
S. DeWitt Bloodgood as Secretary. 

The Chairman, on motion, appointed Archibald Rus- 
sell, S. DeWitt Bloodgood, Johnston Livingston, Chariea 
Congdon, and J. Mc(?une Smith a committee to draft a 
constitution and by-laws for the go'^tfpment of the pro- 
posed Sodety. On motion. Freeman Hunt, C!hairman, 
was added to that committee. 

On the 9th of October, following, the Sodety was 01^ 
ganlzed by the adoption of a constitution and the elec- 
tion of officers, Hsnbt Grinnbll, Esq., being 'elected 
President, and monthly meetings held at 179 Broadway 
for a period of several months. 

In February, 1853, Mr. Grlnnell dodined the office of 
President for personal reasons, and It belnff desirable to 
effect some other changes, a new election of ofUcers was 
held on the 21st of Feb., 1852, when George Bancboft, 
Esq., was chosen President and continued in office ttom 
that time to December, 1854. 

The Sodety became Incorporated under the general act 
in May, 1853, but on the 18th of April, 1854, obtained a 
spedai charter more in accordance with its wishes and 
views. 

For greater convenience, the place of meeting was 
changed in 1853 ttom the ori mn al location in Broadway 
to rooms in the University, Washington Square, since 
removed to Clinton Hall. 

On December 7, 1854, Francis L. Hawks, D.D., was 
dcctcd President, which ofWce he held for several years, 
when Henbt Orinnell was re-elected and 8er\ed for 
two years. At the present time the Hon. CTnABLEs P. 
Dalt fins the President's chair of this worthy Institu- 
tion, destined, no donbt, to do much good in the iidd of 
science, and research in Statistics and Physical Geo- 
grf4>hy. J. i>. 




Me. Thomas Cook, the excnrsloniBt, of whom 
we wrote in our last October number, has arrived 
from England, and is now arranging for extensive 
tours and excursions from America to Europe, 
and from Europe to America. Mr. Cook bos pub- 
lished four pamphlets, which are excellent guide- 
books, with maps, showing routes through En- 
gland, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, etc., 
which sell at a dollar for the set. They may be 
had at the office of the Phrenological Joubnal. 
In another number we shall be able to give more 
specific information as to times, terms, etc. Al- 
ready there are many inquiries from parties con- 
templating tours through Europe the coming 
spring. If they consult their interests thej wiU 
consult Mr. (^k. 

A Reform Begun. — ^The New York 

Obterver^ a large, influential, religious and secular weekly 
newspaper of the Old School Preshyterian order, will de- 
dine in fbture all patent medicine adyertisements. This 
is a step in the right direction and on excellent example 
for other religious fkmily journals. Will the Evangelist 
(New ^O^iooX). Independent (CongregatlonAl), Christian 
intelUgencer (Reformed Htxi^), Christian Adtxxate and 
Journal (Methodist). Christian /n^ttjfvr (Unitarian). £im- 
Mssodor (Universalist), Christian Times and Church 
Journal (Episcopalian). Examiner and Cfironide (Bap- 
tist), and the Methodist now follow suit ? If these other- 
wise excellent family Journals would exclude the "vile 
trash" fVom their columns, there would bo less disease, 
less vice, and less crime among their readers I Gentle- 
men proprietors, we beseech yon reject the tempting 
lucre offered you, and pollute not your pages for pay. 

Fair Haven Seminary. — ^This is a 

new and useful institution of learning pleasantly situated 
on the shore of Ontario Bay, Cayuga Co., N. T., at the 
terminus of the proposed Now York Southern Central 
Railroad, on Lake Ontario. The seminary is under the 
management of experienced teachers who give pradical 
instruction in all the usual branches. Special attention 
is given to painting, music, and drawing. We are per- 
sonally acquainted with the founders, tdiow them to be 
worthy, and wish them success. For terms, etc., ad- 
dress Rev. B. A. Babtholf. Principal, or Miss Mattis 
McCrba, Preceptress, at Fair Haven, N. Y. 

The Cholera — A Novel Prevent- 

rvE.~A correspondent thinks he has, by observation, 
established the fiict that the cholera is caused by minute 
and unseen animal existences, which, under certain con- 
ditions and at certain times and places abound Id the 
atmosphere ; and he suggests as a defense against them 
the firing of heavy artinery. or, lacking that, firearms of 
any description, to cause vibrations in the air which will 
prove destructive to the aerial animalcuke. Get the big 
guns ready I 

Fruits and Fruit Trees. — It elves 

us pleasure to call attention to the nursery of Mr. Ik- 
OBAM Gould, of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. He has 
choice varieties of the apple, pear, plum-grape, and of 
the smaller flruits, including raspberries, eooseberries, 
currants, etc, adapted to the latitude or the Badger 
State. Send to him for catalogues, and then give him an 
order for trees, vines, and plants. He is an honest man. 

B. W. KiLBOURN, the young vocalist 

of the West, died at Cherry Creek, N. Y.\ on the 20th 
Dec., 1865. He was taken with congestion of the lungs 
in Minnesota, and soon after his return to New York 
passed way. Peace be to his spiriti 

Lecturers on Pdrenoloc y. — Among 

those now in the fidd, of whom we hear ftivorable re- 
ports, we may name Messra. C. 8. Powers and J. H. 
EvrasTT, who are laboring successfbUy in the great 
West These gentlemen moke it a point to ** plant good 
seed'* where theygo, resulting in numerous clubs of sub- 
scribon for the I%renological Joubhal. Their good 
works " do follow them." 

Are You Going South? — It is not 

every day that a form with orchards, a good dwelling- 
house, out-buildings, etc.— all that goei* to moke a desir- 
able homestead— con be badfor $1,000. Seeadvertisement 
of " Southern Lands for Sale." 
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PORTRAIT OF STEPHEN MAS8ETT. 



STEPHEN MASSETT. 

PORTRAIT, CHARACTBR, AND BIOORAPHT. 
FHRKNOLOOTCAL CHARACTER. 

This gentleman has a very compact organiza- 
tion, indicating endurance, activity, energy, tough- 
ness, and power. He is fine-grained, yet strong ; 
is active, yet enduring. The quality of his organ- 
ization is good, and his health will be good or 
bad, according to how he lives. His vitality is 
ample, creating steam as fast as his machinery 
can work it off. He has large Inngs, a strong 
voice, and the power of vitalizing the blood 
amply. This gives to the system fVeshness, elas- 
ticity, density, and recuperation, which enable 
him to work easily and to prolong his Uibors with- 
out flagging. His motive temperament being 
highly indicated, lays the foundation for the 
toughness and endurance of which we have 
spoken. 

His brain is large for the size of the person, 
measuring as it does 22} inches, while his body is 
less than one hundred and forty pounds j show- 
ing that the tendencies are most decidedly toward 
a life of mentality. 

His excitability is great, and he wakes up to 
whatever he has in hand with an earnestness and 
intensity really remarkable, and he carries a 
magnetic battery that makes him exceedingly im- 
pressive, and with his strong social nature gives 
him ready access to the friendly, amicable, and 
sympathetic feelings of others. He makes friends 



easily — people are pleased with him without pre- 
cisely knowing why. Men organised thus, placed 
in any relation to others, will always secure the 
cordial sympathy and co-operation of large num- 
bers. If in politics, they get oflBce ; if in busi- 
ness, they get patronage ; if on the boards, they 
secure attendance and applause ; if at the bar, 
they convince the jury and carry the public; if in 
the pulpit, they are popular. He possesses these 
qualities in such a degree that, though he also 
has glaring faults, people would palliate, apol- 
ogize for, and excupe them, and say with the poet, 
" With all thy foiilts I love thee still." 

So much for the personnel of the man. Look- 
ing at him more in detail, we find, by a phreno- 
logical examination, that all his social organs are 
large ; that of Adhesiveness is very large — so also 
is his love for woman. His interest in children 
is strong, and wherever he meets them, or any- 
thing else that can be petted', he instantly makes 
a friend. 

His Inhabitiveness is large. He has a great 
love for home ; is by nature patriotic ; and if he 
were settled, he would consider every inch of his 
homestead as sacred ground, and would take ex- 
treme pleasure in making it attractive. He is 
very hospitable — likes to entertain people at his 
own expense. His dinners would be not only 
food for the physical man, but 

" A feast of reason and a flow of boo!.** 
He would be a good liver, and would be called 
by bon vivants " a jolly good fellow." 



He is a high-tempered man, quick to resent in- 
sult, quick to repress tyranny, but he is not cruel. 
He has a rather strong disposition to acquire 
property. Had he devoted himself to pecuniary 
•matters attentively, he would have made a fortune. 
He is exceedingly frank ; expresses his opinions 
without reserve, and is only anxious not to give 
offense to any person or do injustice to any sub- 
ject 

He is cautious, and is more prudent in action 
than in speech. There is a kind of dash, posi- 
tiveness, and enthusiasm in his nature which 
sometimes leads the observer to suspect he does 
not foresee or appreciate the difficulties in his way. 

He is exceedingly sensitive about his reputa- 
tion, and will do and suffer more for the sake of 
standing favorably among his friends than he 
will for almost anything else. Ic is one of his 
strongest points, and one through which he can 
be greatly influenced. He needs more Self-Es- . 
teem to modify his Approbativeness and Cautious- 
ness and to give dignity. He has the ** pluck*' 
and self-assurance to attempt almost anything, 
bat hardly enough dignity to give weight of char- 
acter ; people like him more than they fear and 
respect him. 

His Firmness is strong ; he stands his ground 
for triumph and success. He is bound to do jus- 
tice ; he loves truth, believes in uprightness and 
justice, and feels obligated to square his life by 
the '* golden rule.'* 

He looks on the sunny side of the future ; has 
a good degree of Spirituality and moral enthusi- 
asm. He is generous, sympathetical, and even 
magnanimous when the occasion appeals to that 
part of his nature. 

He has fondness for poetry, beauty, and 
grandeur. He is a natural artist, -and would have 
excelled as an actor. He imitates with readiness 
and success ; he appreciates wit, and knows how 
to produce and apply it. 

He has a fair development of the perceptive 
organs ; judges well of forms, magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and countenances. He has a good mem- 
ory of places, never forgets their outline and 
bearings. He has a fine taste for music and a 
splendid development of Language. Anything 
he knows or feels he is able to express ; any whim 
or caprice he has he can pat into words, and paint 
a picture so that others shall see it as he does, so 
far as their organization will permit. 

He is a good observer and a fsdr thinker; 
grasps subjects of importance with strength '-and 
analyzes them with clearness. His judgment of 
human character is rarely surpassed ; at a glance 
he seems to see through and through a person, 
and knows how to adapt himself to them, whether 
to be *• grave or gay, lively or severe ;'' and this 
knowledge of character, power of wit, and adap- 
tation and conformity, this strong desire to please, 
this capacity to awaken friendship and sympathy 
in others toward himself, these lay the foundation 
of his success. 

These inferences are drawn firom a chart marked 
without any knowledge of his name or pursait 

BIOQRAFHT. 

This gentleman, well-known as <' Jeems Pipes 
of Pipesville," was bom in London, England, and 
came to this country in 1837 (when qnite a youth). 
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He remidoed la New York bat a short time, when 
he weoded his way westward to Buffalo, and en- 
tered the law office of Millard Fillmore, Hall & 
Haven. While there he was seiied with a desire 
to go on the stage, and accordingly joined a 
Thespian Association, and made his dibHA as 
*' Richard HI." In the summer of 1889 he re- 
turned to New York, and entered a carpet store. 
In November, 1841, he left for Charleston, S. C, 
with Mr. Latham, manager of the theater, and 
made his first appearance before the public as a 
vocalist, onder the assumed name of Stephens, in 
December, and sang ** The Lights of Other Days,'* 
and '* Oh I Would I Were a Boy Again." He next 
appeared as McStuart, in *' Rob Roy," with suc- 
cess. Matteo, in '* Fra Diavolo," was his next 
part He remained in Charleston one season, and 
then returned to New York. The opera of 
** Amilie" was produced at Mitchell's Olympic, 
October 2d, 1842, and Mr. Massett was engaged 
to appear as the Count, and was christened Mr. 
Rt^mond by Manager Mitchell. The opera had 
a run of thirty consecutive nights, and Massett 
(Raymond) made a hit. After leaving the Olym- 
pic he started through the Eastern States, in com- 
pany with George H. EUll (Yankee Hill), on a 
lectaring tour. He received firom Hill ten dol- 
lars per week and traveling expenses, and was 
•* billed' as ** Mr. Raymond, the London Vocal- 
iat" They first appeared in Boston, at the Melo- 
deon. They then visited the principal Eastern 
towns, giving their entertainments in the dining- 
room of the different hotels in each place. 

In July, lS4a« he took a trip up the Mediterra* 
nean. During the trip he visited Malta* Smyrna, 
and Constantinople. After a pleasant eniise he 
arrived at Boston, January 4th, 1844. While in 
Boston, Mr. James G. Maeder was about to pro-* 
duce the opera of "Peri," and "Jeems Pipes" 
was engaged to appear as Bazlecroft, the Wizard. 
Returning to New York in March, 1844, he was 
engaged as basso in the choir of St. Thomas' 
Church. In June, 1845, he once more took to 
Coke and Blackstone, and entered the law office 
of Brady & Maurice, where he remained four 
years. In January, 1849, he sailed from Balti- 
more in a schooner bound for Vera Cruz, intend- 
ing to take the overland trip to San Francisco 
through Mexico ; but after a few days out the 
captain changed his course, and headed his little 
craft for Chagres, where they arrived in due time. 
In eight days more he was in Panama. After a 
very unpleasant passage of ninety-eight days he 
arrived in San Francisco, and, meeting with an 
old friend, was duly installed once more in the 
law. In June, 1849, there not being a plaoe of 
amusement of any kind open in San Francisco, he 
gave a concert in a school- room on Monday even- 
ing, June 22d, 1849. This is worth recording, 
for it was the first public entertainment of any 
sort or kind given on the Pacific coast. Mr. Mas- 
sett constituted the whole show. The room was 
crowded to suffocation, th>» proceeds yielding the 
vocalist over five hundred dollars. Mr. Massett 
was then appointed Mayor of the city by the Gov- 
ernor of Cdlifomia. Early in 1850 he visited 
S^rameoto, and, in company with Brewster, open- 
ed an auction store. He sncoeeded very well, 
until the flood of 1860 swept everything away. 




This dissolved the partnership by '* mutual con- 
sent,'- and he then made tracks for San Francisco, 
where he met the celebrated pianist Henri Herz, 
and for a salary of $200 a night sang at con- 
certs in that city for this gentleman. Feeling 
tired of that country, and having a desire to 
** drift about" a leetle more, he set sail for the 
Sandwich Islands. Arriving at Honolulu, he was 
persuaded to give a concert in Uie theater (the 
first concert ever given on the island), which 
proved a decided success. Retnmed to San 
Francisco, purchased one half of the Marysville 
Eeraldt and was duly installed as junior editor of 
the second paper ever started in California. After 
" playing editor" to his heart's content, he gave 
a farewell concert at Marysville in November, 
1851, and in April, 1852, once more landed in 
New York. In February, 1853, he left New York 
for England, to visit his relations. In April he 
visited Paris, and traveled all over France. After 
a stay of five months abroad, he returned to New 
York in November, and shortly after started on 
his second trip' to California. In January, 1854, 
he parcha^ed a piece of land on the " Old ^fis- 
sion Road," in San Francisco, for which he paid 
five thousand dollars. The second edition of the 
first flood followed, and Mr. Massett barely escap- 
ed with his life on the back of a large cow that was 
swimmipg down the street. By the closing of 
one of the Montgomery Street banks he was ren- 
dered penniless, and from that time determined 
to make " public entertainments" his future busi- 
ness. After a trip through the northern mines 
and Oregon, he started for Australia, October 8th, 
1856. Arrived in Melbourne, and gave his first 
concert there December 22d, at the Mechanics' 
Institute, which was a success. He next visited Ben- 
digo, thence to Adelaide, Sooth Australia, Sidney, 
Hobart Town, Launceston, Van Diefnan^s Land, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Suez, and %ypt, giv- 
ing in each place one or more concerts. Return- 
ed to England in February, 1858. After a brief 
stay in England, he again landed in New York, 
the home of his adoption, June 10th, 1858. On 
the 23d of September he gave his entertainment 
of ''Song and Chit-Chat of Travels in Many 
Lands," at Niblo's Concert Saloon. A crowded 
house was present, and the entertainment an un- 
equivocal success. After a short concert tour 
''down East," he again sailed for California, Octo- 
ber 6th, 1859. Returned to New York on Christ- 
mas eve, after an absence of two months. Since 
that time he has appeared in many of the princi- 
pal cities and towns throughout this country as a 
lecturer, and has always been well received. 
About a month since he took another trip to Cali- 
fornia, for the purpose of looking after his prop- 
erty, but returned after a short stay, without ac- 
complishing his object. 

He is now on the wing, and unless caged by a 
strong-minded lady, " we don't know what will 
become of him." 

We conclude our sketch by copying a letter 
from a New York " critic" to Mr. Massett, in 
reference to his book, "Dwftlno Aboot." 

New York, May 6, 1868. 
My Dear Mr. Massett— 1 have been eo much gratified in 
reading your volume, that It would be ungracious In me 
not to let you know how much obliged to you I fed for i t. ' 
It is not often that I read the whole of any book, but I read 



.every word of "Drifting About,** and sneipended Elng- 
lake^a " Invasion of the Crimea,*' in which I am greativ 
interested, to do so. Let me state to you firankly what I 
think about the work. First, the name, which is by no 
means an unimportant point in a book, is exactly the one 
which best expresses its meaning, and is altogether new. 
The tone Is so thoroughly good-natured, gentlen^nly, 
and tne alike from aflbctation and too great ftimillari^, 
that I am sure every reader will at once conceive a per- 
sonal liking to the author. There have been hondreda 
of similar attempts, but yon stand as m\ich by yourself 
among authors as Bt. Simon Stylltes amung anchorites. 

And yet I have placed yon on a shelf among Robinson 
Crusoe, The Sentimental Journey, Tom Crmgle's Log, 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, etc. I hope yon won^t qnarrel 
with me for placlnc yon in such company. 

In conclusion, let me assure you, in aJl seriousness, that 
I have been greatly interested and pleased with your 
book, which took sncfa a hold on me that I could not let 
it go until I had read it entire. Very truly years, 

CHiBTilB V. BUGOS, '^HABBX VBAHOO.** 



CURIOSITIES OF HUMANITT. 

SoMB anihor or other wrote himself blind, as 
we have heard, on ihB " Curiosities of litera- 
ture ;" but he certainly wouldlkaye used up two 
or three pairs of eyes if he had set himself s^- 
ously at work looking out for the curiosities of 
humanity. We could have mentioned a few to 
him—and here they are : 

The husband that says to his wife on' a Monday 
night, when cook is in revolt, dinner is behind- 
hand, and " stocks down," " My dear, you look 
tired— let me walk i^> and down with the baby 
while you rest I" 

The wife who expends as much pains upon her 
toilette on a rainy morning when there is no one 
but "John" at jthe breakfast»table, as she does 
on the evening when her old sweetheart is ooo^ 
ing to call ! 

The husband who reads all the Gongressional 
debates to his wife without meanly skipping 
every other paragn^h, and always keeps her post- 
ed in floating politics I 

The wife who provides henelf with spools of 
cotton, thimbles, and sewing-work before the 
reading begins, and don't have to jump up once 
in five minutes to " fetch something from the 
other room!" 

The man who is oondstent, and goes ont to 
chop kindlings for exercise after having recom- 
mended bed-making to his wife as a healthful 
method of expanding the chest I 

The woman who tells her husbapd just exactly 
how much money she spent in that shopping ex- 
pedition yesterday ! 

The man who is always delighted with the do- 
mestic puddings and pies, and don't expect a 
daily bill of fare like imto a French restaurant ! 

The woman who don't look into all the envel- 
opes in her husband's vest pocket when she 
mends that garment I 

The man who never saw a collar pattern that 
fits 80 mnch better than his ever did ! 

The woman who can't tell the color of her 
neighbor's new winter bonnet I 

The husband who, especially during northeast 
storms, and during the prevalence of domestic 
toothaches, makes np his mind that it is a great 
deal cheaper to be amiable than to scold I 

The man who has never subscribed to the 
Prbenological Joubkal, and the woman who isn't 
pleased when her husband brings it home in the 
evening i 

If these are not curioeiUes, will somebody 
please flavor ns with a definition of the word f 
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OuB Premiums. — We briefly repeat 

oar propodtionB which were glyeo in our December nnm- 
ber, and which will remain open np to the end of March 
or the flrst of April, after which we shall probably 
** change oar baae.^* We find paper, labor, and printing 
materialB advancing. Instead of offering the Joubnal 
at $3 a jear, we shoold have fixed the rates at $8 for 
single sabecriptions, and $3 in dabs of ten or more. 
This would barely defray expenses and admit of snch 
expenditure for engraving iUnstrations as we intend to 
make. It will be seen that there are a huge number of 
engravings in eadi issue, and these are expensive. But 
the proposition was made, and the tenns fixed in good 
Ikith, so we shall hold to them, and those who form dubs, 
or increase the number of subscriptions to those already 
formed, will be served at the prices fixed upon. After 
that time we shall probably be obliged to increase the 
subscription price. 

No. 1.— We win send Five Hundred copies of the Jouit- 
HAL<-the subscription price of which is Two Dollars— 
to Five Hundrea new subscribers a year, and one of 
Stbinwat a Sons best Rosewood Seven Octave Pianos 
— mannlkcturer's price, $6I&— for One Thousand Dollars. 

XTWniwTTI BUw. 

No. 8.~One Hundred copies of Journal to new sub- 
scribers, and one of Mason A Hamlin^s Five Octave 
Cabinet Orsans— price $ia(V— for Two Hundred Dollars. 
Premium fiSd. 

No. 8.— Thirty-five Journals to new subscribers, and 
either Wheeler A WUson's, Weed^s, WUcox A Gibbs\ 
or the Empire Sewing Machines, or Dalton*s EInitting 
Machine, as may be preferred, for Seventy Dollars. Pre- 
mium $10, 

No. C—JouRNALs to Twenty-five new subscribers and 
Twenty-five DoUan' worth of our publications, at retail 
Dricee-4ee oar catalogue— for Fifty Dollars. Premium 

No. 6.— Journals to Ten new subscribere and a Sta- 
dent's Set, for Twenty Dollars. Premium $10. 

Many will get the larger premium, more will get the 
Moond, and still more the third, fourth, and fifth. 

Where parties are intent only on extending the circu- 
lation of the JbUBNAL, '^for the good it will do," they 
take the names at $1 60 each, in dubs of ten to a hun- 
dred, and get only *Uhanks'* for their kind services. 
These voluntary agents— 4nen and women— "leave no 
stone unturned^* in securing their object. Benefited 
themselves, they are determined to force the same bless- 
sing on others, whether they will or no. But workine 
for the premiums is simply a legitimate business, ana 
may be engaged in by all who may wish a piano, a melo- 
deon, a sewing machine, knitting machine, a libniry of 
books, or a ^* Student's Set,'* with which to study 
Phrenology. Now is the time to talk and work. 

Books Given Away. — Every mail 

brings us letters asldng for *' donations'' of books for 
this or that literary society, reading-room, or institution. 
Now books cost cash, but we are willing to give them 
away on certain conditions. We should be glad to place 
a copy of everything we print in every public and private 
library in the land. That this would do great good we 
do believe. But how are wo to Veplace them ? or obtain 
the means to pay for paper, printing, binding, etc ? We 
have it Let each applicant for a donation get up a club 
or dubs for the Journai^ at re^lar subscription rates, 
and wo will give him a liberal premium in the shape of a 
handsome Horary. These are the conditions. 

Tounff men, secretAries of scir-improvement sodetles, 
may m&kt us honorary members and count on our co- 
opemtion as above. Wc sympathize with all good efibrts 
in rigfht directions. Who will have the boolu ? 

New Year's Presents. — It is most 

gratifying to receive so many ordera flrom all parts of the 
country to send the Journal a year to **my sister," 
"my mother," "my brother," "my flither," "my cous- 
in," niece, nephew, or friend. We are frequently re- 
quested to send the Journal a year as a New Year's 
present to "our clergyman" ftom "one of his church 
members." A delicate way of doing a most useftd and 
generous act. Never before have we known so much of 
this. It In an evidence of the crowing flivor with which 
the Journal is regarded, andlhe desire on the part of 
our natrons that their nearest and dearest friends should 
partidpate in its teachings. 

Our Boom in Oregon. — We have re- 
cently shippod a lot of Books, Busts, etc, to Mr. Chas. 
Barrett, of Portland, Ore^n, who will supply the de- 
mand for anything w<» xmbllsh. 




Compliment to Our Subscribebs. — 

The MassUIon Independent referring to this Journal 
says, " It is not reasonable to suppose that a bad man 
can patronize such a publication, and a stupid feUow will 
not appreciate it." 

Ergo, subscribers for the Ambrioam Phrknolooigal 
Journal are neither bad nor stupid. We feel relieved 
and encouraged. —^ 

Postage. — ^The lawful postage on this 

Journal Is one cent a number to all postK>fflces in thp 
United States. To Great Britain ^d other countries, two 
cents or fnoiv. 

Our Publications. — ^l^iessrs. A. Ro- 
man & Co., San Francisco, Cal., have on hand a supply 
of our publications, which they will sell at wholesale and 
retaiL Our patrons and friends at and aroimd the gold 
diggings would do well to give them a calL 

"It Takes." — ^The children respond 

with warmest thanks for the extra entertainment af- 
forded by the ever fresh Fables or iEsop, served up in 
the PoRENOLOGiOAL JOURNAL. Nor are these ftbles 
ei\)oyed alone by children, but almost equally by parents, 
teachers, and preachers. Mothere may turn to these in- 
teresting fiftbles and always find something to divert and 
entertain the restless little ones, who are usually hungry 
for pictures and stories. 

Improvements ik Photograpiiy. — 

Messrs. Rockwood A Co., 889 Broadway, announce in 
our advertising columns some valuable improvements in 
the art of Photography, viz., porcelain surflice paper and 
t^e-eized photographs. If we had not seen with our own 
eyes the later style of pictures, we would scarcely be- 
lieve that a plain photograph could be made lifb sizb suf- 
ficiently perfect and free from distortion to dispense 
with the services of an artist It has until recently been 
supposed impossible to make a life-sized photograph on 
account of the alleged distortion prodtaced by the camera, 
but we have been shown some pictures of this class by 
Messrs. Rockwood A Co. that are not! only free from dis> 
tortion. but are clear, sharp, well modeled, and defined 
as the best specimens of cartes de visite. Finished in 
India ink, oil or water colors, we can think of nothing in 
the line of portraiture that would surpass them, mkaj 
of our readers have lost friends and rekitives in the war 
Just dosed, and no doubt would be glad to have daguerre- 
otypes or other small pictures enlarged and finished in 
an artistic style. We can recommend Messrs. Rockwood 
A Co.. and wiN, if it is desired, take chai^ of any orders, 
and advise our friends as to the best mode of havmg them 
finished, and exercise a consdentiops regard as to the 
style and cost, advising them by mail of our opinion. 
Daguerreotypes cm, be sent by mail or express with di- 
rections. 

SnB Declini;s. — Mrs. George Wash- 
ington Wyllys dedlnes sending her beautifol "carte de 
vieite'* to any of her numerous admiring readere in all 
parts of the country. We regret this, knowing how 
much pleasure it would give the recipients to have her 
handsome flice in their albums. Being a lady she is ex- 
pected to have her own way, and we can only console 
our readers with the hope that in a little while she will 
change her mind an^ consent to grant the flivor sought. 

In future, business announcements and 

advertisements will be neatly set in new type, under their 
proper headings, and no ugly show bill display will be 
made in these pages. It is hoped that advertisers will 
approve, and find their interests promoted in this better 
taste. 

The Journal and the Bible. — A sub- 
scriber regrettingly acknowledges that the Journal is 
more attractive to her than the Bible, and wishes to know 
how she shall learn to love the latter as well as the former T 
We trust that reading the Journal, which we strive to 
make a truly Christian paper, as well as a sdentific and 
popular one, will have a tendency to promote a love and 
reverence for the sacred Scriptures : but we would ad- 
vise our correspondent to read the Bible prayerfuUy^ and 
in a meek and humble spirit, giving the moral sentiments 
their due influence, and subordinating inteUect to spirit- 
uality. *^ 

New Departments. — We intend, ul- 
timately, when we can afford it, to throw out all adver- 
tisements from the Peerenolooical Journal, and to 
present it to the reader free from all outside afbirs. But, 
at present, we find it necessary to give a small amount of 
space to our neighbors ; some of whom have done us the 
honor to state that they have derived more advantage 
from the A. P. J., as an advertising medium, than from 
any other source. 




[AU works noHeed in Thi Phrcnolooioal Jovbiial 
majf he ordered from tfiis qfflve at pri4:4S anneeped.] 

Daily Memorandum Book for 1866, 

containing BlU Book. Cash Account. Almanac, Time 

Table, etc. Published by Francis A Loutrel, Manufec- 

turhig Stationers, 45 Maiden Lane, N. T. 

This is a pleasant reminder of the work of our long- 
tried iViends who are among the foremost of onr manu- 
fiicturing stationers. They issue several sizes of these 
handy pocket memorandum books, varying in price from 
a dollar upward, and are among the most elegant and 
convenient to be obtained in this or any market ; and 
the question may be put, who can afford to do without 
one of them f These convenient memorandum books 
are sent prepaid by aiail to any address. Orders will be 
filled at this oflice. 

Anat omy and Physiology rendered 

ATTRACnVB, AND THE LaWS OF HEALTH MaDI PlAXN. 

Designed for schools and fiimilies and for general read- 
ing. ByE. Sewall, MJ). Price $3. For sale by Fow- 
ler and Wells. 

A very excellent work, in which the laws of health 
have been careftilly considered, what constitutes their 
violation pointed out, and directioos given for their ob- 
servance. 

The Fly, by Theodore Tilton, is an 
innstrated poem which will please the Juveniles. SScto. 

The Hygiene Cook Book. By Mrs. 

Mary B. Cox, MJ>. Published by the author at Chester, 
N. H. Gives. the necessary instructions for cooking 
without the use of salt, butter, lard, or condiments. S5 
cents. 

Every Saturday is the name of a 
weekly eclectic Journal Just commenced by Messrs. Tick- 
nor A Fields, Boston. Terms $5 a year. 

The Southern Cultivator is pub- 
lished at Athens, Oa., at $3 a year, Ihcts whidh we neg- 
lected to mention in our late notice of that ezoellent ag- 
ricultural and ikmily Journal Address Wm. N. White, 
as above. 

. The Church Almanac, published an- 
nually under the direction of a comnuttee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal TiRct Society, the Rev. B. M. Pecke 
editor. Designed to fomish besides the nsoal astronom- 
ical and other notices, foil information in regard to the 
institutions of the Episcopal Chnrch and the several 
dioceses, no pains are spared to secure the utmost ac- 
curacy and completeness in the statistics. Contains also 
post'K>ffice regulations. May be ordered from this ofllce. 
Price 12 cents. 

The Misi^ouBi Hawd-Book, embracing 

a foil description of the State of Missouri, her A^ci£ 
tural, Mineralogical, ,and Geological character; her wa- 
ter-courses, timber kmds, soil, and climate; the various 
railroad lines completed, in progress, and projected, with 
the distances on each, and description of eadi county in 
the State. 

The emancipation ordinance. Important concerning 
free Missouri ; information for capitalists and emigrants 
respecting the location of valuable mines and nnneral 
lands ; the selection and entry of government lands ; the 
homestead law, grape culture, stock-raising, etc., by Na- 
than n. Parker, author of ** Missouri As It Is in IQ^,'* 
"Geological Map of Missouri," "Iowa As It Is," "Sec- 
tional and Geological Map of Iowa,** Hand-Books of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, etc 

Hand-Book of Missouri As It Is, muslin $1 S5 

' " " " piq?er. 100 

Geological Map of Missouri 75 

Illinois As It IS 1 75 

Iowa " " 1 75 

For sale by Fowlkb aicd Wells, New York. 

Domestic Portraiture ; or the Suc- 
cessfol Application of Religious Prindple in the Educa- 
tion of a Family, exempliHed in the memolre of three of 
the deceased children of the Rev. Leigh Richmond. With 
introduction by Rev. E. Bickersteth. 13mo, pp. 650. i 
Cloth. $1 75. 

IIelp to the Reading of the Bible. 

—From the edition of the London Society for the Pro- . 
motion of Christian Knowledge. By B. Nidiolls, M.A. Jj^ 
12mo, pp. 438. Cloth. $1 60. 
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To Our Mitsical Friends. — ^The Rev. 

Q. JABVI8 Gkeb, DJ)., rector of St. Timothy's (free) 
Charch of this city, has been fiivorably known for yean 
as a composer of sacred mnsic Many of his chants and 
hymns are exceedingly popular in his denomination 
(Protestant Episcopal}, and some have been in constant 
use in tlie service of the church for the paet twenty 
years. Ills compositions possess the rare quality of being 
melodious and yet duTotionnl, in contradistinction to 
that ornate, fly-away style so much in vo^e in the fash- 
ionable chnrdQcs of the day, and not partaking of the se< 
Tere, lifeless style of the other extreme. 

A very spirited and beautifhl anthem, ^^Jubilatb 
Dbo." originally written for the choir of the church of 
the Holy Apostles, has attracted so much attention that 
Dr. Geer has consented to its publication, and it is now 
in the hands of the printer with a view of its publication 
in time for Easter. Celebrated as it is as one of the 
greatest festivals of the Church, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the music on that occasion should be of the 
most joyous character. In this "Jubilate Deo," we can 
assure our musical fVicnds, they will find an anthem very 
satisfactory. -The piece will be 40 cents. Orders may 
be addressed to this office. 

Anjjals of the Poor. — Containinsf 

Richmond's three tracts, ** Dairyman's Daughter,'* 
**Jane, the Young Cottager," and "The Negro Ser- 
vant." 13mo. Gilt. $1. 

TnE Book and its StoPwT. — (Contain- 
ing a history of the progressive formation of the Bible, 
with glances into the history of Jews. By L. N. R. 8vo, 
pp.463. Cloth. $176. 

Boston Books. — We received, too 

late for anything more than this mere mention, the fol- 
lowingM'orks, idi from the prolific press of Messrs. Tick- 
nor &jFicld : 

Ties Noted Naxes of Pxcnoir. Bv Wm. A. Wheeler. 
$1 60. 

IlERCWABD, the Last of the English. By Chades 
Kingsley. $1 60. 

Little Foxxs. ^y Mrs. Stowe. $1. 

WiNNWo His Wat. ByC.C. Coffin. $1. 

Patriot ^ts amd Prison Picturxs. By Edmund 
Kirke. $1. 

Le Bon Ton, for January, is the best 

nomber ever issned->eo we are told by a lady who knows 
whereof she affirms. $7 a year ; ain^e copies, 75 cts. 

New Publications. — Among the late 

issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees val- 
uable or interesting : 

Sunday Book OF PosTRT. By C. F. Alexander. $175. 

Companion Poets. Dlustrated. (Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, and Browning.) ICmo. $2 60. 

LiFB OF Admiral Farraout. By Headly. $i 60. 

Pbysioloot and TDi LAWS OF HxALTH. By Edward 
Jarvis, M.D. $1 60. 

PcRFBCT Light ; or Seven Hues of Christian Charac- 
ter. By Julia M. Olin. $2. 

Poems of Wixtiirof Mackworth Praxd, with a 
memoir. Two vols., 12mo. $4. 

Pl.\in Words on Christian Liying. By Charles Johii 
Vaughn. $1 25. 

PoBMs. By Owen Meredith. Two vols. $3 60. 

LuciLLB. By Owen Meredith. $1 75. 

An Exflanatory and Pronouncino Dictionary of 
tub Noted Naties of Fiction. Including also Famil- 
iar Psendom'mes, Surnames bestowed on eminent men, 
etc. I^ Wm. A. Wheeler. $1 50. 

Reason in Religion. By Rev. Dr. Hedge. $2. 

OEns PROM Tennyson, niustrated. $5. 

The YotTNO Wrecker of the Florida Reef; and 
the Trial j and Adventures of Fred. Ransom. By Richard 
Mead Bacho. 16mo. 111ns. Phila. $1 60. 

Tor: American Republic: its Constitution, Tenden- 
cies, and DestJnv. By O. A. Brownson, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. xvi., 439. Now York, P. O'Shea. Cloth, $8. 

Five Years in China; or. The Factory Boy made a 
Misoionary. By Rev. Charles B. Bush, A. M. 16mo. 
Ulns. $1 25. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded in Principles of 
Universal Obligation. By Horace Bushnell. 8vo. $8. 

Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christian- 
ity, with Snerial Reference to the Theories of R6nan, 
Strauss, and the Tubingen School. By Rev. Qeorge P. 
Fisher, A.M. 8vo. $3 50. 

Life and Services of Joseph Warren. By Richard 
Frothingham. 8vo. $8 6Q. 

Report of LiRITTen ant-General U. S. Grant, of the 
Armies of the United States. 1884-06. 8vo. pp. 77. 
Portrait 50 cts. 

Richard Cobden. the Apostle of Free Trade, his Polit- 
ical Career and Public Services: a Biography. By John 
McGUchrist lOmo. $160l 






Questions op " General Lvterbot" wUl be an- 
steered in Ihitt department. We haw no space to QraUJ)f 
mere idle curiosity. Questions qf personal interest wUl 
he promptly answered by letter. Jf questions be briefs 
and distinctly stated^ ice vdli try to respond in the 
" neoBt number.^ Tour ** Best TnovQim'^ solicited. 

An Order fob Books, Journal*^, etc., m^tfi be 
foritien on a sfieet by itself. Questions for tJtis depart- 
ment—To CoBassP0NDiNTs-wi7i(; Communications for 
the Editor J must he written on sepabatb slips. 

The Piles.— Our correspondent who wants our 
advice in r^ard to the treatment o^the piles, labors 
under a mistake in supposing that we can Just as easily 
prescribe for one case of disease as another. In some 
cases we can in few words give advice of great value, 
while in others our instructions, unless ftdler than we 
have room to make theih, might do more harm than good 
for the lack of a proper adaptation to circumstances not 
fully explained. What is suitable in one case might be 
worse than useless in another. The first thing to be at- 
tended to in treating the piles is to remove the can^e. 
What this is in our correspondent's case tve do not know. 
Constipation is perhaps the most common cause. Proper 
food and water ii^ections will remove this. A too stim- 
ulating diet is another cause— avoid that ; so of cathartic 
medicines, tobacco, and alcoholic liquors. Having re- 
moved the cause, attend to the ffenaral health. During 
•evere attacks use injections, cold compresses, and aits- 
baths to relieve the inflammation, eating but little food 
and that of the lightest character; but. the main thing is 
to avoid the cause we have mentioned, keep the stomach 
and bowels right, and strengthen the general system by 
right living, bathing, and exercise. 

AaiuE. — ^We received but $1 last year. $2 
this year. 

Hair On.. — Do you think hair oil injurious 
supposing it is made of beef a marrow, and scented with 
^bergamot. Ans. No. Some use a tallow candle, others 
lard oU, fish oil, goose grease, etc The least objection- 
able grease for the hair is sweet oil, scented tb suit. 
Most of the pomades and hair-v^ashes are really injurious. 
To dean the hair, a little fine soap and warm water ia 
beet. To grease it, sweet oil is the least objectionable. 

Thi Illustrated Trapper's Guide, with all the 
modes of trapping foxes, coons, rabbits, minks, martens, 
wolves, and bears, etc., will answer all your questions. 
Price, prepaid by post, 75 cents. 

Hand- Writing. - Instead of predicating char- 
acter on hand-writing alone, we should have a Wetness of 
the individual. If persons wish for our opinion, they 
should first read the "Mirror of the Mind," which will 
be sent on receipt of a postage stamp. This will inform 
the reader exactly what we need, in order to give a writ- 
ten description of character. 

Marks or 8mall-Pox. — How can tboy be re- 
moved? Ans. Only by time. Never miud the marks; 
if yon are good, kindly, affectioiuite, devotional, and 
lovely, you will not be shunned by the worthy on account 
of the marks which yon could not prevent. 

Culture and the Features.— That the beauty 
of the features is improved by culture is an undoubted 
Ikct; and the highest order of beauty Is altoays the re- 
sult of culture, and can not exist without it ; but some 
persons inherit the results of culture ; the blood of edu- 
cation as well as ''the gentle blood*' sometimes ''crops 
out'' after being lost sight of for gci\erations. This ex- 
plains why we occasionally see beautifhl children, with 
all the marks of refinement and sensibility, among the 
ignorant, the nide, and the vulgar. See " nints Toward 
Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy of Human Beauty,' ' 
price $1 75, for a fhll exposition of this subject. 



Pbbinoloot. — "Halcyon." Get our "Stud 
ent's Set** of books and study carefhlly with the phreno- 
logical bast before you. You can thus get a general 
knowledge of Phrenology. 

The Law of Sex.— There are works which pro- 
fisss to show the conditions on which the production of 
male or female ofiGspring depend, but we have no fkith in 
the theories generally promulgated on the subject. It is 
now being investigated, but is not yet well andemiood. 

GBNTiLrrr. — See '*How to Behave," price SO 
cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. 

Dreams. — ^In dreams there seems to be a most 
intense activity of some portions qf the brain. The re- 
straining and regulating powers are then temporarily 
withdrawn. The action is rapid, but the results obtained 
are seldom trustworthy. 

Br.EEDiNG at thi: Nose. — Will wearing a ** blood- 
bead" prevent bleeding at the nose? Ans. We think not. 

Napoleon. — Yes, and pictures of Napoleon may 
be had at 889 Broadway ; price 95 cents. 

The Teeth.— All hot drinks are injurious to the 
teeth as well as the stosuu^ 

The Ear.— E. P. B. We do not knowVhat the 
particular form of the lower part of the ear which yon 
mention indicates. 

IiofORTALiTT — Read the article on the subject 
in our present number. 

Soul Power.— The question of *'A Constant 
Reader** in regard to certain supposed efibctsofmind 
upon matter, opens too wide a field of discussion for this 
department W? will endeavor to find room for an 
article on the subject in a fhtnro number. 

Asthma. — Yes, it is generally curable by means 
of the proper hygienic treatment perseveringly applied. 
The best meansof cure is Aimished by the Turkish bath ; 
but where that is not to be had, the various appliances of 
the "WaterOure** treatment, and espedalty the wet 
sheet, should be resorted to. See ''' Hydropathic PHnily 
Pliysidan** for details of treatment. 

Old Men with Younq Wives.— Please answer 
why It is that old men, especially widowers, look out for 
young wives. Ans. They probably prefer '* something 
green." 

M. H. D. — The questions you ask are strictly 
private and personal. We can not even name In this 
Journal the disease yon sufl^ fhmi, much less prescribe 
for it through these pages. We repeat, all private and 
personal questions will be promptly answered by letter 
when a prepaid envelope is sent in whteh to ixicloee the 
same. 

Small EYT».--Have you noticed that people 
with small round eyes aredOe^and selfish, and apt to 
overreach in dealing? Ans. It ts generally understood 
that persons with large open eyes are generous and mag- 
nanimous. Artists, when Ihey attempt an ideal lKe„ 
never make the eyee little and sinister in appearaneew 

The Origin of Specii-^.— In our opinion F^ 
Stein, of Prague UniYereity, has rendered final judgment 
on the Darwinian tbeory in these words: *^A fldthihl 
and conscientious search into the propagation and devel- 
opment of the minutest forms of life proves that they are 
procreated only by like forms of the same species i that 
under no drcomstances do they develop themselves fh>m 
dead matter; and that no kind of experiment can pro- 
duce even the simplest living atom. How the first form 
of every species has been brought Into existence is a 
question iriilch lies beyond the limit of natural sciences, 
and which they never can auswer; thev have a right to 
bo proud at' havhic fhniishcd the proof that life is only 
developed bv life, out they can not pretend to discover 
the secrets of creation. All eflbrts in this direction, 
which have lately again been made by Darwin, we may 
sieUbiy consider as utter fiiilnres. 

Business — Yes, we can tell from a oorreotly 
marked chart what yon are naturally best fitted for. 

Tub Countrt Gentleman — an excellent tLgri 
cultural and fiunily paper, is published weeldy >t $a a A 
yeai by Luther Tucxbb A Soil, Albaay, N. Y. ^ 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 

BLILUSTEIATED. 

THR FOX AND THE GOAT. 

A FOX had fallen Id to a well, and 
k«d been casting abont fbr a long time 
how heBhonld get oat again; when at 
length a Goat came to the place, and want- 
ing to drink, asked Reynard whether the 
water was good, and if there was plenty of 
it. The Fox, dissembling the real danger 
of his case, replied, "Come down, my 
friend : the water is so good that I can not 
drink enough of it, and so abmidant that 
it can not be exhausted." Upon this the 
Goat withont any more ado leaped in; 
when the Fox, taking advantage of his 
friend's boras, as nimbly leaped ont; and 
coolly remarked to the poor deluded Goat 
— *^ If yon had half as mnch brains as yon 
have beard, yon would have looked before 
yon leaped." 

THE MAN BITTEN BY A DOG. 

A MAN who hnd been bitten by a 
Dog, was going abont asking who 
oonld core him. One that met him said, 
" 8ir, if yon woald be cored, take a bit of 
bread and dip it in the blood of the wound, 
and gire it to the dog that bit you." The 
Man smiled, and said, " If I were to follow 
yonr advice, I shonld be bitten by all the 
dogs in the city.'* 

He who i>roclaims himMlf ready to boy 
up his enemies will never want a supply 
of them. 







THE HAN AND THE LION. 

|NOE npon a time a Man and a 
Lion were Journeying together, and 
came at length to high words which was the 
braver and stronger creature of the two. 
As the dispute waxed warmer, they hi^ 
pened to pass by, on the road-side, a 
statue of a man strangling a lion. " See 
there," said the Man; **what more un- 
deniable proof can you have of our superi- 
ority than that ?" " That," said the Lion, 
"is yonr version of the story; let us be 
the sculptors, and tor one Hon under the 
feet of a man, you shall have twenty men 
under the paw of a lion. " 

Men are but sorry witnesses in their 



A 



THE ST.\G IN THE OXST.aL. 

A HUNTED Stag, driven ont of 
covert and distracted by fear, made 
for the first flum-house he saw, and Idd 
himself In an Ox-etall which happened to 
be open. As he was trying to conceal 
himself under the straw, **What can you 
mean," said an Ox, ** by running into such 
certain destruction as to trust yourself to 
the haunts of man 7" " Only do you not 
betray me," said the Stag, '*and I shall 
be off again on the first opportunity." 
Evening came on ; the herdsman foddered 
the cattle, but observed nothing. The 
other term-servants came in and out. The 
Stag was still safe. Presently the bailiff 
passed through; all seemed right. The 
Stag now feeling Idmself qu'te secure be- 
gan to thank the Oxen for their hospitality. 
*' Wait awhile," said one of them, ^" we 
indeed wish you well, but there is yet an- 
other person, one with a hundred eyes ; if 
he should happen to come this way, I foar 
yonr life will be atUl in Jet^Mffdy." WhUe 



he was speaking, the Master, having fin- 
ished his supper, came round to see that 
an was safe for the night, for he thought 



the side. The Lion, smarting with an- 
guish, fled into the depth of the thickets, 
but a Fox seeing him run, bade him take 



THB FOX AND THE OOAT. 



Si 



that his cattle hta^ not of late looked as 
well as they ought. Gk>ing up to the rack, 
''Why eo little fodder heref" says he; 
"why is there not more straw?" And 
"How long, I wonder, would it take to 
sweep down these cobwebs I" Prying and 
observing, here and there and everywhere, 
the Stag's antlers. Jutting flrom ont the 
straw, cax^ht his eye, and calling in his 
servants he instantly made prize of him. 
No eye like the Master's eye. 

THE BOWMAN AND THE LION. 

A MAN who was very skillful with 
his bow went up into the mountains 
to hunt. At his approach there was in- 
stantly a great consternation and rout 
among all the wild beasts, the Lion alone 
showing any determination to fight. 
**8top," said the Bowman to him, "and 



courage, and ftice hie enemy. " No," said 
the Lion, "you will not persuade me to 
that ; for if the messenger he sends is so 
sharp, what must be the power of him 
who sends it?" 

THE MONKEY AND THE DOLPHIN. 

IT was an old custom among s^Uors 
to carry about with them little Maltese 
lap-dogs, or Monkeys, to amuse them on 
the voyage ; so it happened once upon a 
time that a-man took with him a Monkey 
as a companion on board ship. While 
they were off Sunium, the famous prom- 
ontory of Attica, the ship was caught in 
a violent storm, and being capsized, all on 
board were thrown in the water, and had 
to swim for land as best they could. And 
among them was the Monkey. A Dolphin 
saw him struggling, and, taking him for a 



THB Bn:41)LB OP STICKS. 



await my messenger, who has somewhat 
to say to you." With that he sent an ai^ 
row after the Lion, and wounded him in 



man, went to his assistance and bore him 
on his back straight for shore. When 
they had just got opposite Phreeus, the 



harbor of Athens, the Dulphin asked the 
Monkey " if he were an Athenian ?" "Yes," 
answered the Monkey, "assnredlj, and oi 
one of the first flunllies in the place." 
" Then, of course, you know Plnens," said 
the Dolphin. " Oh, yes, " raid the Monkey, 
who thought it was the name of some dis- 
tinguished citizen, " he is one of my most 
intimate friends." Indignant at so gross 
a deceit and fiilsehood, the Dolphin dived 
to the bottom, and left the lying Monkey 
to his fiite. 



THE GULL AND THE KITE. 

A GULL had pounced upon a fish, 
and in endeavoring to swallow it got 
choked, and lay upon the deck for dead. 
A Kite who was passing by and saw him 
gave him no otiier comfort ttian— "It 
serves you right ; for what business have 
the fowls of the air to meddle with the fidi 
of the sea?" 

THE FBOG AND THE OX. 

AN Ox, grazing in a swampy mea- 
dow, chanced to set his foot among a 
parcel of yonng Frogs, and crushed dearly 
the whole brood to death. One that 
escaped ran off to his mother with the 
dreadftil news; "And, O mother I" said 
he, " it was a beast— such a big four-footed 
beast!— that did it." "Big?"- quoth tlie 
old j^rog, "how big ? was it as big"— and 
she puffed herself out to a great degree— 
" as big as this ?" " Oh I" said the lltUe 
one, "a great deal bigger thaa that." 
"Well, was it so big?" and she swelled 
herself out yet more. " Indeed, mother, 
but it was ; and if you were to burst your- 
self, you would never reach half its size." 
Provoked at such a disparagement of her 
powers, the old Frog made one more trial, 
and burst herself indeed. 

80 men are ruined by attempting a 
greataeas to wldch they have no claim. 



THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

A HUSBANDMAN who had aquar- 
relsome flunily, after having tried in 
vain to reconcile them by words, thought 
he might more readily prevail by an ex- 
ample. 80 he called his sons, and bade 
them lay a bundle of sticks before him. 
Then having tied them into a fligot, he told 
the lads, one after the other, to take it up 
and break it They aU tried, but tried in 
vain. Then untying the fligot, he gave 
them the sticks to break one by one. This 
they did with the greatest ease. Then 
said the Ihther, "Thus you, my sons, as 
long as yon remain united, are a match for 
all your enemies ; but differ and separate, 
and you are undone." 
Union la strength. 



THE OLD HOUND. 

ABOUND, who had been an excel- 
lent one in his time, and had done 
good service to his master in the field, at 
length became worn out with the weight of 
years and trouble. One day, when hunt- 
ing the wild boar, he seized the creature 
by the ear, but his teeth giving way, he 
was forced to let go his hold, and the boar 
escaped. Upqn this the huntsman, com- 
ing up, severely rated him. But the feeble 
Dog replied, " Spare your old servant t it 
was the power, not the will, that fitlled me. . 
Bemember rather what I was, than abuse A 
me for what I an^." wf^ 
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THE COrXIER AND THE FULLER. 

ACOUiTER, who hod more room 
in his house tluui he wanted for liim- 
self, propofted to a Faller to come and talce 
op hlB qoanera with him. " Thanic you," 
said the Faller, *' bat I must decline year 
offer ; for I Hear that as ftist as I wlilten my 
goods you will blacken them again/' 

There can be little liking where there is 
no likeness. 

THE LAMB AND THE WOLF. 

A LAMB pursued by a Wolf took 
refhge in a temple. Upon this the 
Wolf called out to him, and said that the 
priest would slay him if he caught him. 
'' Be it 80,'' said the Lamb ; '' it is better 
to be sacrificed to God than to be devoured 
by you." 

THE DOLPHfNS AND THE SPRAT. 

THB Dolphins and the Whales 
were at war with one another, and 
while the battle was at its height, the 
Sprat stepped in and endeavored to sep- 
arate them. But one of the Dolphins cried 
oat, '* Let as alone, friend I We had rather 
perish in the contest, than be reconciled 
by yon." 

THE FOX AND THE LION 

A FOX who had never seen a Lion, 
when by chance he met him for the 
first time was so terrified that he almost 
died of fright. When he met him ^e second 
time, he was still afraid, bnt managed to 
disgaise his fear. When he saw him the 
third time, he was so much emboldened 
that he went np to him and asked him how 
he did. 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 

THE HOUSE-DOG AND THE WOLF. 

A LEAN hungry Wolf chanced one 
moonshiny night to foil tn with a 
plump, well-fed Hoase-Dog. After the first 
compliments were passed between them, 
''How is it, my friend," said the Wolf, 
'* that you look so sleek T How well your 
food agrees with you ! and here am I striv- 
ing for my living night and day, and can 
hardly save myself from starving." 
"Well," says the Dog, *'if you would ftire 
like me, you have only to do as I do." 
" Indeed!" says he, "and what is that?" 
"Why," repUes thfc Dog, "just to guard 
the master's house and keep off the thieves 
at night." "With all my heart; for at 
present I have bat a sorry time of it This 
woodland life, with its frosts and rains, is 
sharp work for me. To have a warm roof 
over my head and a bellyfhl of victuals 
always at hand will, methinks, be no bad 
exchange." "True," says the Dog; 
" therefore you have nothing to do but to 
follow me." Now as they were jogging 
on together, the Wolf spied a mark in the 
Dog's neck, and having a strange cnriosit}', 
could not forbear asking what it meant. 
"Pooh I nothing at all," says the Dog. 
"Nay, but pray"— says the Wolf. "Oh ! 
a mere trifle, perhaps the collar to which 
my chain Is fiistened— '* "Chiinl" cries 
the Wolf in surprise ; " you don't mean to 
say that yon can not rove when and where 
you please ?" " Why, not exactly perhaps; 
7on soe I am looked upon as rather fierce, 
no they sometimes tie me np in the day- 
time, but I assure you I have perfect lib- 
erty at night, and the master feeds me off 




his own plate, and' the servants give me 
their tit-bits, and' I am such a fav6rite, 
and— bnt what is the matter ? where are 



of creatures. A shoal of Frogs seated 
upon the bank, frightened at the approach 
of the Hares, leaped in the greatest alarm 



THB OOLUBB AND TSE FULLKR. 

you going f " " Oh, good-night to you," 
■ays the Wolf; "you are welcome to your 
dainties ; but for me, a dry crust with lib- 
erty against a king's luxury with a chain." 



THE HARES AND THE FROGS., 
iNCE upon a time, the Hares, 
driven desperate by the many enemies 
that compassed them about on every side, 
came to the sad resolution that there was 
nothing left for them but to make away 



0' 



me." 

There is no arguing a coward into cour- 
age. 

THE ANGLER AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

AN Angler, who gained Ijis liyeli- 
hood by fishing, after a long day's 
toil caught nothing but one little fish. 
"Spare me," said the little creature, "I 
beseech you; so small as I am, I shall 
make you but a sorry meal. I am not 
come to my ftdl size yet ; throw me back 
into the river for the present; and then. 



THB COCK AND THE JEWEL. 



witb themselves, one and all. Off they 
scudded to a lake hard by, determined to 
drown themselves as the most miserable 



when I am grown bigger and wortli eating, 
you may come here and catch me again." 
" No, no," said the man ; "Iliavegotyoa I sight of their neighbor's. 



now, but if yoa once get back into the 
water, your tone will he, * Catch me, if 
you can.' " 

A bird in the hand is worth two In the 
bush. 

THE BEAR AND THE FOX. 

A BEAR used to boast of his exoes- 
sive love for Man, saying that he 
never worried or maoled him when dead. 
The Fox observed, with a smile, " I shonld 
have thought more of your profession if 
you never ate him alive." 

Better save a man from dying than salve 
him when dead. 

THE FLIES AND THE HONEYPOT. 

A POT of Honey having been upset 
in a grocer's shop, the Flies came 
aronnd it in swarms to eat it up, nor woold 
they move from the spot while there was 
a drop left. At length their feet became 
so clogged that they c^ld not fly away, 
and stifled in the luscious sweets they ex- 
claimed, " Miserable creatures that we are, 
who for the sake of an hour's pleasure 
have thrown away our lives I" 

THE MONKEY AND THE CAMEL. 

AT a great meeting of the Beasts, 
the Monkey stood up to dance. 
Having greatly distinguished himself, and 
being applauded by all present, it moved 
the spleen of the Camel, who came for- 
ward and began to dance also; but he 
made himself so utterly absurd, that all 
the Beasts in indignation set upon him 
with clubs and drove him out of the ring. 
Stretch your arm no farther than your 
sleeve will reach. 



THE COCK AND THE JEWEL. 

AS a Cock was scratching up the 
straw in a &rm-yard, in search of food 
for the hens, he hit upon a Jewel that by 
s<fme chance had found its way there. 
" Ho 1" said he, " yon are a very fine thing, 
no doubt, to those who prize yon; bat 
give me a barley-corn before all the pearls 
In the world." 

The Cock was a sensibrc Cock: but- 
there are many silly people who despise 
what is precious only because they can not 
understand it. 

HERCULES AND THE WAGONER. 

AS a Countryman was carelessly 
driving his wagon along a miry lane, 
his wheels stuck so deep in the clay thct 
the horses came tD a stand-stlU. Upon 
this the man, without makinig the least 
effort <:tf his own, began to call upon Her- 
cules to come and help him ^ut of his 
trouble. But Hercules bade him lay his 
shoulder to the wheel, assuring him that 
Heaven only aided those who endeavored 
to help themselves. 

It is in vain to expect our prayers to be 
heard, if we do not strive as well as pray. 



THE TWO WALTJ?JS. 

EVERY man carries Two Wallets, 
one before and one behind, and both 
frdl of ftiults. But the one before is ftiU 
of his neighbor's IhuU-s; the one behind, 
of his own. Thus it happens that men are 
blind to their own finlts, but never lose 
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[Under thii/isadw4 public, for <» (Xfnsld' 
eratkm, such maUersoiHghtfuUv belong to 
thie dejpartment. We dieeUOtn reeponsfbO- 
ity for what may herein appear; but we 
wiU not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor <tf an immonA tendenejf. 
quack Medidnea, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., wHl be cartfuBy excluded. Matter will 
be JMADKD and charged according to the 
space ooeupied,atth4raUqf Scents aUne.'\ 



INDEPENDENT, FrATEBNAL, 

LOTAL, AND PBOOBESSITS. 

THE METHODIST : 
An Eight-page Family Newspaper, the Ad- 
vocate of Lay Representation. 

This Journal has been before the public 
nearly six years, and its course such as to 
win the approbation of not only our own 
denomination, but of Christian men every- 
where. \t commands some of the best lit- 
erary ability of the 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CniJRCH, 
and represents loyally and courageously its 
denominational interests, as well as the 
great religious interests of the age. It is 
edited by Rey. Gborob R. Cbooks, D J)., 
assisted by the following able corps of 
editorial contributors : Rer. John McClln- 
tock, D.D., Rev. Abel Stevens, DJ)., Rev, 
B. H. NadaL, D.D., Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, 
Rev. J. F. Chaplain, Rev. E. L D. Pepper, 
Prof. A. J. Schem. 

Many other talented writers contribute 
to the various special departments, render^ 
ing it one of the most thorough and com- 
plete periodicals of the day. 

The News Department contains each 
week a summary of intelligence, both re- 
ligions and secular, up to the moment of 
going to press. 

The Children's Department is supplied 
weekly with a choice story, original or 
translated. 

Weekly Finandal, Commercial, Mercan- 
tile, and Agricultural Reports. Altogether, 
as a IMigioua, Family, and Uteiary Week- 
ly Newspaper, The Mbthodist has beem 
pronounced, by disinterested Judges, to be 
without a superior. 

Tbbms : $3 60 per year, in advance ; to 
Ministers, $1 75. 

Postage must be prepaid at the Office 
where received. Twen^ cents extra must 
be added by Canada subscribers, to prepay 
postage. 

Any one sending Four subscribers and 
Ten dollars, will be entitled to a Fifth copy 
free for one year. 

Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Address, 

The Publishers of THE METHODIST, 
1 14 Nassau Street, New York. 

The Herald of Health 

Aim JouRiff A or Physical Cultubb. 

Contents fob Januabt : The Sacra> 
ment of Water. An Afternoon with Dr. O. 
B.Windship. the Strong Man. Schoolroom 
Hygiene. Cholera Remedies. Improve- 
ment in Schools. Early Manhood of Ham- 
ilton. Monotony and Health. Physical Cul- 
ture. Work and Heal^ Hygiene In La- 
dies' Seminaries. Lord Palmerston's Phys- 
ical Habits. Health affected by Diet Work 
/or Women. American Cookery. Home- 
opathy and Life Insurance. One-Ideaisms. 
Dr. Mary E. Walker's Labors, etc., etc. 

Contents fob Februabt: The Voice 
of Abused and Over-Wo/kcd Children. A 
View of the Medical Situation, R. T. Trail, 
M.D. How We Can Save Lives. Rot In 
Sheep. Drinking Fountains of London. 
Anti-Druggery for the Qattle Plague. To- 




bacco Trade In Council. Liquor Dealers* 
Prayer. The Whit*-Winged Angel is Here 
AgKln (beantifhl). Personal Beauty. Child 
Culture. Greatness of Little Things, etc, 
etc. 

The Hbbat.t) is devoted to improvement 
of the bodies of tba human race. 

WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

" Full to the brim of pure crystal wafer." 
^Gardener's Monthly, P/iiladelphia. 

'* Abounds in healthfhl suggestions.'*— 
United Presbyterian. 

*' An excellent monthly for every family 
in the \an±''— Gospel Herald. 

'' Tho best Temperance magazine in the 
country."— -Siifem Independent. 

" It is an excellent work.''' --Publishersqf 
the Scient{flc American. 

" Should be in the hands of every teach- 
er."— A P. Bates, Department qf Public 
Schools, Penn. 

** I am much pleased with The Herald of 
Health.'*— (r«>r^.B. Windship, the Strong 
Man. 

$1 60 a year, 15 cents a number. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 



The Go.spul of IIi:ALTn. — 

An Illustrated Monthly Health Journal for 
the People. R. T. Tball, M.D., Editor. 
R. T. TRALL & CO., Publishers, No. 95 
Sixth Avenue, New York. One Dollar a 
year; single numbers ten cents. Liberal 
premiums to agents and canvassers. Send 
stamps for circulars. i 



To Phrenologists. — Por 

sale, in a large city, a Phrenologlcid Office 
and Bookstore, long established, widely 
knpwn, and now doing a good business 
For particulars address 

JOHN L. CAPEN, Phrenologist, 
S5 South Tenth St, Philadelphia. 

«<THi: STUDEirr*8 sbt.** 

How can I learn Phrenoloarv? What 
books are best for me to res'i ? Is it po6>i ble 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher T 

These are questions pot to us datly ; and 
we may sa? in reply, that wo have nrranc^ed 
a series of the best works on the eobjc^t, 
with a Bust, showing the exat t location of 
all tho pbrenologtcal organs, with such ttla^ 
tratlons and definitions as lo moku the study 
simple and plain wiihout the aid of a teacher. 
Tho cost for this '* 8Ttn)Ein''s Set," which 
embraces all that is requisite, (s only <tlO. It 
may be sent by cxprei-s, or as frcght, saiely 
boxed— not by mail— to any part of the 
world. Orders ^honld be adfirrssed to * 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, Now York. 



The New Testament in Creek and English, 



The Emphatic Diaglott, 

Containing the Original Greek Text of what is commonly called Thb Nkw 
Testament, with an Interlineary Word-for-word English Translation ; a 
New Emphatic Version based on the Interlineary Translation, on the 
Headings of Eminent Critics, and on the Yorious Readings of the Vatican 
Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the Vatican Library) ; together with Illustra- 
tive and Explanatory Foot Notes, and a copious Selection of References ; 
to the whole of which is added a ralualjle Alphabetical Index. By 
Benjamin Wilson. One vol., 12mo, pp. 884. Price, $4 ; extra fine bind- 
ing, $6. Fowler and Wells, Publishers, 889 Broadway, New York. 
This ralnable work la now complete. Tho different renderings of varloas pa'ssagea 
In the New Testament are the fomidatlona on which most of the sects of Christians 
have been built np. Without claiming absolute correctness for our author's new and 
elaborate version, we present his work so that each reader may Judge for himself 
whether the words there literally translated are so arranged In the conunon version as 
to express the exact meaning of the New Testament writers. ^ 

In regard to Mr. Wilson's translation there will doubtless be differences of opinion 
among Greek scholars, hut having submitted it to several for examination, their vlr- 
dlct has been so generally In Its fiivor that we have no hesitation In presenting It to 
the public 

We have no desire for sectarian controversy^ and believe that It is consequent chiefly 
upon misinterpretation, or upon variations In the formal presentation of the truths of 
Christianity as taught In the New Testament; and It Is with the earnest desire that 
what appears crooked shall be made straight, that we present this volume to the care- 
ftd consideration of an Intelllgeat peq;>le. 



0I»nVI01VS OF THE CILJBTIOY. 

The following extracts from letters Just received by the publishers flrom some of our 
most eminent divines will go fiir to show In what light the new *' Emphatic Diaglott** 
Is regarded by the clergy In general : 



The Horace Watei>s Grand 

Squabb and UrctonT Pianos, MsLODCOifS, 
AKD Cabtxbt 0r045S— WholestUe and re- 
tail, at reduced pr cep, to let, acd rent al- 
lowed if porcbascd. Mo tLly p^tyroeuts re- 
c<>ivpd for tho same. Second-hand pianos 
at bargains ; prices tnm 860 lo $326i Cash 
paid for second- band pianos. One of ibe 
largest s ocks of ttheei ma^io, music books, 
and music mercbondiso in the United Siuti's. 
6,000 sheets of mus c, a litUn soiled, at If cis. 
per page. Warero<ras and Factory, 481 
Broadway, Now Y»-rk. 
8t HORACE WATEEB. 

Treatise on English Puno- I 

TUATION, df s«gncd for LetUr Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of tbe 
Pros'* ; and for tho uso of Schools and 
Academies, Wiih an Appendix, contvin ng 
rules on the uio of Capitals, a list of Abb^c- j 
viat on*. 11 i 'son the preparat on of Copy, 
and ou Proof Read ng. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. By Job»oV»leon. $1 60 pAstuald. 
4t fowlee and WliXS. 

Good Books by Mail. — 

Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may t>e 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 

fowleb and wells. 



From Thomas Abxttaob, D.D., Pastor 
of Ihs Fifth Avenue Baptist Church.— 
"Gentlemen: I have examined with 
much care and great Interest the specimen 
sheets sent me of 'The Emphatic Dia- 
glott.' ♦ • • I believe that the book 
furnishes evidences of purposed Dalthfiil- 
ness, more than usual scholarship, and re- 
marloible literary Indiistrv. It can not 
fSLiX to be an Important help to those who 
wish to become better acquainted with 
tho revealed will of God. For these rea- 
sons I wish tbe enterprise of publishing 
the work great success." 

From Rev. James L. Hosoe, Pastor of 
the FirH Mariner's Baptist Church, iV. K 
— " I have examined these sheets which 
you design to be a specimen of the wor^ 
and have to confess myself much pleased 
with tho arrangement and ability of Mr. 
Wilson. • ♦ ♦ I can most cordially 
thank Mr. Wilson for his noble work, and 
you, gentlemen, for your Christian enter- 
prise in bringing the work before the 
pilbllc. I believe tho work will do good, 
and aid !n the better understanding of tbe 
New Testament." 

Frotn Samuel Osgood, D.D., yew York 
CUy.—'' I have looked over the specimen 
of the new and carious edition of the New 
Testament which you propose publishing, 
and think that it will oe a valuable addi- 
tion to our Christian literoturo. It is a 
work of great labor and carefhl study, 
and without being sure of agreeing 
with the author in all his views, I can 
commend his book to all lovers of Biblical 
research." 

From the Rev. Henbt BlanCrard, 
Chfrch qf the Peroration. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— *'I have glanced over the pag^3 of Mr. 
Wilson's 'Emphatic Diaglott* 50U have 
sent me. and nko very much his method 
of Interlinear aud litcrnl translation. I 
find also that It has other merits." 

From Rev. Db. Dowlino, Author qf the 
" nistory qf Romauism,'' etc.—'''' Gentle^ 
MEN : I have exammed the spocimen sheets 
of * Tho Emphatic Diaglott.' While I 
should hardly vcuturv- to express an opin- 
ion of tho character of the translation 
from BO brief a nortiou, I nm free to say 
tlint I think tho literal interlinear version 
will bo of great assistance to all lenmcrs 
of tho Greek lanj^iago, eupecially to those 
who wish to etrdy without the' a!d of a 
teacher. The brief and accurate ' History 
of tho Greek Text,' oad also of the * En- 
glish Vcr8ior3,' and tho valuable explan- 
atory notes at tho foot of the pajo, will in- 
creaso tho value and utility of tho work to 
all students of the Word of God.— John 
Do>vLiNo, Pastor qf Bedford Street Church, 
New York CUy.'' 



From Prof. H. Mattmok, Pastor qf 
Trinity M. E. Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
— • * • "The plan of the work Is ad- 
mirable, and the presence of the .Greek 
text and Interlinear version give every 
scholar a fair chance to test the version 
ibr himself, verse by verse and word tor 
word. I can not but bellove that the work 
will be A valuable acquisition to the Bibli> 
cal literature of the country." ^ 

From Ret. C. Labew, Pastor qf the 
Balsey Street M. E. Church, Newark 
N. J.—"" * The Dlaglott' has given me great 
pleasure. The arrangement Is a most ex- 
cellent one, and the new version can not 
flEiil to be of great gratification and profit, 
especially tolhose unacquainted with the 
original Greek. The translator has cer- 
tainly shown great gealus In seizing upon 
tho thought of the original and a nappy 
tact in presenting It. Take the seventh 
and elgnth of Romans, or the seventh of 
n. Corinthians, for Instances. Who, ao- 

Soaintcd only with the common transla- 
on, can flili to be delighted with the 
transparent simplicity with which the 
Apostle's thought is brought ontt** 

From Rmv. R. C. Eddt. Boston^ Mais, . 
— " Anythtag that throws tight on the let- 
ter or the spirit of the Holy Scriptures la 
valuable ; and I shouRT judge that your 
work la calculated to do this. Of the 
new version I have no opinion, but the 
plan Is to be commended ; the notes are 
valuable, aud the main Idea of the work a 
good one." 

From Rev. G. F. Waxbek, Pastor qf 
the Worthem Street Cfiurch, Lowell. Ma^. 
— ♦ ♦ ♦ " Am highly gratified wltlj the 
plan of the translation, and the thorongfa 
manner In which he (the author) has done 
his work. If I mistake not, this transla- 
tion will receive a cordial welcome from 
the Christian public It la just what ev- 
ery Christian needB. I congratulate mv- 
self and others that sach a valuable auxil- 
iary to the study of the Word of God la 
placed in our hands." 

From John Quinct Adasw, D.D., Pas- 
tor cf the Antioch Church, BUecker Street^ 
N. Y.—* ♦ * '*IlAving been encaged 
for tho last eight or nine years in giving 
instruction to young men preparing for 
the ministry, in the Greek, Ifccl that your 
work will bo a valuable auxiliary in this 
dircctlou, as the Interlinear translation 
will greatly aid tho beginner. The foot 
notes will alao be very valuable to those 
who have not had the opportunity of se- 
ctirjng ft-om other somxcs the fiacta and 
explanations which they supply." 

From Rev. O. B. FBOTHrRonAM, New 
York CUy,'-^'' The specimen yon have 
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sent me of A new edidon of the New Tes- 
tament bos interested me very mnch. 
The plan is new, and is better calculated 
than any I have ever seen to give the pnb- 
iic a notion of the way in which the trans- 
lation was made firom the Greek/' 

From Rev. Dr. B. Peters, Harifordy 
Conn,—* • ♦ ".^copvof thoNewTes- 
tJtmcDt so arran<2^cd will be of great and 
sabstantlal service to many students of 
the sacred text, especially to those whoso 
fcnowlcdse of the original Greek is de- 
fective." 

From Bbt. Jakes A. Leiss, Philadd' 
phia^ Fa,—'" It seems to be a good idea." 

From TtEY. Geobos L. Cabet, Frqfeator 
in P:dladelTAia Thebtogical Seminary.— 
♦ ♦ • "I appreciate highly the motives 
which led Mr. Wilson to undertake this 
worlc, which, though probably not of so 
great value as he supposes, may do some- 
tiiing in the way of promoting an Interest 
in the study of the Greek Scriptures." 



From A. A. Livermorb, D.D., Preaideni 

rth$ TkeotogUxit Sdiool, MeadviUe, Pa.— 
• ♦ "I welcome all efforts intelli- 
gently made to popularize the results of 
criticism, and wish that this little volume 
misht be possessed by every clergyman 
and student of the Scriptures in the 
country." 

Criticisms have also been received from 
the following distinguished clergymen, 
who have perused advanced sheets: Rev. 
Dr. T. H. Btocktok, Philadelphia: Rev. 
Dr. S. H. Ttno, New York ; Kev. Dr. E. 
E. Adams, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. D. R. 
Goodwin, Philadelphia: Rev. Dr. J. H. 
A. BouBEBOER, Philadelphia; liev. J. L. 
CoBKZNo, and many olhers. 

From Rev. Francis J. CoIlieb, Can- 
onsbvrg. Pa.—* * ♦ "Judging from 
the advance sheets, it will be a very useftil 
and acceptable book to all earnest students 
of the Bible." 



That the work has real merits, none will question. That it will be approved by all, 
we can not hope, for *^ there are many men of many minds." But on our own knowl- 
edge and on such testimonials as the above we rest The book, which is a handy, 
handsome volume, will now speak for itself. May it bring knowledge to the reader. 



abbertisements. 
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[AnnmmeemgnU/or thia or thapreetdlM 
department must reach themOdishers by t/is 
Wh of the month preceding the date in 
which they are inUnded to appear. Our 
edition it now fferylarge^ and toemmtqo to 
prese early in order to reach svbeenbere 
prompUy. Terms for advertising in this 
depart7netU,^oentsaline,ortS&aeoltimn.] 

Practical and Scientific 

Books recently published and for sale at 
this office, or by poet, at prices annexed. 

Makins' Manual of Metallnigy. 60 il- 
lustrations. 12mo |4 00 

Nystrom's Technological Education 
and Ship Building. 12mo 1 75 

Sellers' Color Mixer. 12mo « 75 

Rudiments of Architecture andBuild- 
ing. S50 illustrations. 8vo 4 00 

Dnssance*s Tanning, Carrying, and 
Leather-Dressing. 819 engraving 
700 pages. 8vo WOO 

Emrs Coal Oil and Petroleum. 12mo. 2 75 

Rcgnault's Elements of Chemistry. % 
vols. 8vo W 60 

Blinn^s Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper 
Plate Worker. Blustrated by 100 
engravings. 12mo 8 75 

Buckmaster^s Elements of Mechanical 
Phvsics. 12mo 9 25 

Burgh's Practical Rules for Propor- 
tions of Modem Land and Marine 
Engines and Boilers. 12mo 2 25 

WeaUierley's Art of Boiling Suaar, 
C r y s t a 1 1 1 z i n g, l/ozcnge Maldng, 
Comfits, Gam Goods, etc 12mo.. . 2 25 

The Practical Metal Worker's Assist- 
ant. By Oliver Byrne. 609illn8tra- 
Uons. 8vo 800 

On Heat and Steam. By Charles Wye 
Williams. 8vo. 4 00 

The Theory and Practice of the Art of 
Weaving. By John Watson. Illus- 
trated. Ivo «00 

The Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
and Brown. Blnstratcd. 8vo 6 00 

The Indicator and Dynamometer. By 
Main and Brown. 8vo 1 75 

Questions on SnbJ ects connected with 
the Marine Steam Engine. ByMiSln 
andBrown. Idmo 175 

Pradel Malepeyre, and Dnseauoe^s 
Perftmiery. Bvo 7 00 

Practical Treatise on Matches, Gun 
Cotton, Colored Fires, and Fulmi- 
nating Powders. By Professor 9. 
Dussauco. 12mo 3 60 

Ulrich and Dussauce!0 Cotton and 
Wool Dyer, lauao 3 60 

Dnssance^s Colorhig Matter from Coal 
Tar. 12mo 8 00 

Do Dole and Dussauce*s Blues and Car- 
isines of Indigo. 12mo 8 00 

Thu Practical Draughtsman's Book of 
Industrial Design. 63 steel plates. 
4to 19 00 

Campiu's Practical Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Bvo 7 00 

Carey's Manual of Social Science. 

12mo 260 

j Sent prepaid by post on receipt of price. 
A Orders should be addressed to 
j\ FOWLER AND WELLS, 

?r 880 Broadway, New York. 






Superb National Gift- 
Book. THE HOME OF WASHINGTON 
AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, mstorical. 
Biographical, and Pictorial. New Edition, 
Revised, with Additions. 

Bt Benson J. Lossing. 

Illustrated with 160 Engravings, mainly 
flrom Original Drawings by the Author^m- 
bradng numerous Views of Mount Ver- 
non, various interesting objects upon the 
Grounds, Copies of Famous Pictures, Por- 
traits of Washington *nd Other Members 
of the Family, as well as Distinguished 
Personages of his Time. etc. 

This new edition of this popular National 
work has been carcihlly coirected, and very 
interesting additional matter, with new en- 
gravings, introduced. It contains very 
mnch valuable Information, first published 
In this volume, relating to the Washington 
Family, which Mr. Lossing's extensive ac- 
qualntoBce and superior fi&cilities have en- 
abled him to collect. This superb work Is 
acknowledged to be one of the most im- 
portant contributions to our historical lit- 
erature, presenting a complete memorial 
of the private and domestic Life of the 
Father of His Coundbt. It is printed 
by Alvord on superfine paper, delicatolv 
tinted, and elegantly bound in heavy bevel- 
ed boards, in new styles of binding design- 
ed for the boudoir, parlor-table, and home 
library. \ 

From The American Literary Gazette. 

" It Is in every respect a unique volume, 
for there is no other one which covers the 
same ground, and it is a companion to 
every other one which treats of the Father 
of his Country. It is manufactured in an 
unexceptionable style. The hea\'y paper is 
delicately tinted, the printing is in Air. Al- 
vord's best manner, and 140 graphic illus- 
trations accompany the text. The book is 
now quite opportune. ♦ • We feel that 
we are not only calling attention to a work 
of historical, literary, and artistic merit, 
but we trust that wo are also snbseiving 
the interest of patriotism when we invite 
attention to this beautifhl volume." 

OPINION OF EDWARD EVERETT. 

*'■ This very interesting memorial of the 
home of Washington is a fit companion to 
Irvlng's valuable history, and should be 
inclnded with it to make the library com- 
plete." 

Small quarto, extra cloth, new designs, 
gUt sides and edges, |6 60. Morocco an- 
tique and gilt sides and edges, $10 60. 

PubUshedby W. A. TOWNSEND, 
No. 65 Walker Street, New York. 
. For sale by all Booksellers. It 



The Hygienic Cook Book ; 

OR, HOW TO COOK without the use of 
Salt, Butter, Lard, or Condiments. A book 
for those who " eat to live." Eighty pages. 
Forty kinds of bread, cakes, pies, puddings, 
etc Palatable, nutritious, and nealthml. 
How to prevent Dyspepsia, etc., etc. 

^*Its statements are correct and clear, 
and Its arrangements admirable."— i?. T. 
TraU, M.D. 

Price, by mall, 20 cts. : f 1 75per dozen. 

Address MRS. M. B. COXTm.D., 
2^ Chester, N. H. 



The Home Journal for 

1866. A hioh-tonbo and brilliant Lrr- 

ERART AND ARTISTIC JOURITAI.. 

Now Volume— New Attractions. Estab- 
lished In 1846, The Eomb Journal (on the 
third of Januan), for the ficentieth year, 
greets Its old friends and subscribers. It 
is still conducted by 

N. P. WILLIS, 
assisted by an e0cient corps of able edi- 
tor, talented contributors, and spicy cor* 
respondents. 

Mr. Willis, while maintaining his allow- 
ed very able topic. The Chronicle of Gay- 
ety and Fashion, thinks he has succeeded 
in establishing a separate best authority 
for all tliat concerns the livelier Progress of 
Women. 

As the voice of this new want of society, 
ttie Home Journal claims to bo the indis- 
pensable first need of the Ladies. 

One of the features of iho new series wlU 
be the publication of a new and bcautifhl 
story, by ALPHONSE DB LAMARTINE, 
entitled 

FIOR D'ALIZA : 

AN IDTL OF ITALIAN LIFE, 

which is pronounced by eminent European 
critics, " the * Paul and Virginia' of the 
nineteenth century," and which is being 
translated for our columns by 

GEORGE PERRY. 
This will run through about ten numbers. 

In the first issue of the coming volume 
will be commenced a series of 

MATRIMOinAL FELICITIES, 
by the well-known and popular humorona 
writer BARRY GRAY, author of "Mar- 
ried Life," etc., etc. 

As part of our plan to keep our readers 
au/oet of the living literature of the world, 
and serve up for tncir cosmopolitan taste 
choice condensations from living writers of 
every countiy, we have enlisted the service 
of some able writers to translate BRIEF 
ROMi\NCES from the French, German, 
and Russian current litcature. 

But romance will be only a subordinate 
department ; while a promment feature of 
the new volume will be 

Original and Sp^vrklino Sextohes 
of Character, Persons, and Places. 

The author of " Ashes from the Pipe of 
an Old Smoker :" " Daisy Howard ;" ** The 
Dreamer," and other ravorito essayists, 
figure under this head. In 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
the coming volume will be especially bril- 
liant. Among other writers, Mns. Estellb 
Aiwa Lewis, the poetess, and Habrt 
Haiiewood Leech, the essayist (both now 
residing abroad\ will act as special corre- 
spondents, joV-ing down for our readers 
everything that Is new and interesting in 
the world of letters, art, fiishion, and soci- 
ety. The 

X AMUfEJIENT DEPARTMENT 
is under the charge of U. A. Delille, an 
accomplished critic, who will keep our 
readers well-informed of all that is inter- 
esting, on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
matte-^ Musical and Draniatlc. 

In Bclles-Lettrcs, Poetry, Art-Criticism, 
Book Reviews, original esaaj's. social,, fash- 
ion, and foreign gosiip, pplcy letters, short 
sketches, pithy paragraphs, personal items, 
early extracts from impnol'shcd works, 
choice selections from English, French, and 
other Forcicm Periodicals, and all. In feet, 
that tends to make an Ingtmct^ve and en- 
tertaining newspaper, Kie A'ome Journal 
will still retain its reputation as the ikvor- 
Ite of the belles-lettres press. 

It need hardly bo mcntlo 
tors are proud of the posit 
the paper of being the i 
cultivated reference of pc 
hi^h moral tone will alwa 
ana nothing will be admu 
umns that would not l>o a 

Eaper Intended for them- 
ome of the best classes. 

We take this opportunity of thanking 
our many Southern subscribers for a return 
of their patronage, and can assure them 
that the editors will still keep the columns 
of the Home Journal free m>m political 
and religious discussions, and will confine 
themselves rather to their motto, to " En- 
conra;je tho memorable, the progressive, 
and the beautifhl." 

Teriib.— For one copy, one year. $8: for 
three copies, ^7 50, or one copy for three 
years, $7 50^ always in advance. 

Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and 
all other communications, to be addressed 
to the piibl lthcrs, 
N. P. Wn.LI8 & MORRIS PHILLIPS, 

It 107 Fulton Street, New York. 



The Friend. A Montbl^ 

Journal of Religion and Literature. Th^* 
Journal will make an earnest eflbrt to 
bring to the discussion of religious ques- 
tions as entertained by the Society of 
Friends, a really critical and Christian 
spirit, without being the organ of any sect 
or body, and to wage war. If needfUl, utxm 
tho mirconstrued sentences of the Book of 
Discipline— by which so much ©f the true 
Religious spirit of the Society is marred. 

In the next number will appear the first 
series of articles in Bible critielsm, from 
the pen of an able scholar of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

We are making arrangements with a 

a' in Pennsylvania, also one Jn Iowa, to 
ph us with letters to appear every 
month. The position and character of our 
correspondents will give their articles an 
exceptional value. Arrangement^* are also 
in progress for a European correspondence, 
ana we hope to have a letter in readiness 
for our next issue. 

Terhs : — One dollar per annum, in ad- 
vance. Six copies for Five Dollars. 

We will present to any person who will 
send us tho names of Ten Subscribers (mail) 
A complete set of Whittier's Poems in 
Blue and Gold. On this liberal ofibr we 
shall expect to send a ^t of the ijiuaker'e 
Poems into ewry community wherev er the 
Meeting House is seen. EDWIN A. STUD- 
WELL, Publisher, 48 Beekman St, N. Y. 



Clergymen, Teachers, the 

PRESS unite In saying that the new 
Juvebile ma<r xlne, 

*'OUB YOUNG FOLKS,*' 
Is the best magsrlne f ^r the young <■ ver pub- 
lished in Aeifflca. It Is fllled^ith aurae- 
ilve lilnstratlons. and Its art<c1^ in prose 
and poetry, are by i^ e best wriiera for chil- 
dren in the country. 

It Is snld at the 'ow price ef two dollars a 
][ear. Each Dumber contains slxt.^-foar 
pug 8, bcautlftiUv printed. A Ubcral dis- 
count to clubs. Send twenty cents for a 
specimen conyand circalar to the pubMs ens 
TICKNOB a fields Bostoo. 



The Worcester Water and 

movement cure is one of the most 
desirable for Wmter Treatment in Nev 
EngUnd. Tbo Proprietor has bad eigblcpii 
yettra* experieroe in Hygfeoio praeUee. 
Please send tot cirenlar. 
Address, ISAAC TABOB, M.D., 
Worcester Water Cure, Masn 

THE ILLUSTRATED 

Plirenoloffical Journal. 

8. B. WELLS. EnrroB. 
"TriB HUMAN FACE DIVmE-^-A 
New System of PbystogDomy— Eyes, Bart, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
** Signs of Character, and How to Bead 
Them" given. 

The Study of Mail In all his Relations ; 
Phvsle^iy. IntelleetOAlly, Morally, and S<^ 

ISIhnaloinr or, the Natural History of 
Man, Including the Manners, Coatoais, K^ 
Itglons, and Modes of L fe in different Na- 
tions, given m the Jovenal. 

Pliy«ldlog:jr* The Laws of Lifb, Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
etc., will be presented. 

Pl&renologjr.— The Brain and Us Fane* 
tlons, the Temperaments, Location of the 
Organs illns' rated. 

PbjrelOKnomy, with ** Signs of Char- 
acter, and How to Bead Them," a ncost 
Interesting atndy. 

Blos;raphy—With Portraits and Prae- 
iloal Dellneatioos of ^Character of many 
diBticgnlshed men. 

nUsecUanecns. — Cburebcs, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylurrs, HoapliaK Reformatories, 
etc. Educition, Training, ard Trcatn.eut, 
wPl be IhUy jgi vcn in Tna Phremological 

JOUENAL anoLlFE 1LLU8TKA.TKD for 1866. 

TERMS.— A new Volume, tho 48d, com* 
I mences with the January Number. Pub- 
! llshfd monthly. In quario form, at $2 a year, 
i In advance. Sample Lumbers by first post, 
20 cts. Clubs f f Ten, or more, $1 BO each 
\ per eopv. Pl<>aso address Messrs. Fowlbb 
' ▲NS Wblls, No. 880 Bnoadway, New Tork^ 
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SIONB AND WONDERS. 

SoMKBODT has compiled the following '' Bigns/* which 
will, no donht, be confirmed by practicil experience. 

Thb GBmntoN.— To take down the gridiron from the 
' nail where it is hanging, wifh the left hand, is a eign that 
there will be a broil in the kitchen. 

Tbs Mirrob.— If a mirror ia broken, it ie a sign that a 
good-looking laeeVill be missed in that house. 

A FuNKRAL.— To meet a ftmeral procession, ia a sign 
of a death. 

PocfKKT-BooK.— To lose a pocket-book containing 
greenbacks. Is nnlncky. 

Nails.— If a woman cots her nails CTery Monday it is 
lucky— for her husband. 

Cboss-Btsd.— If yoD meet, while walking, a cross-eyed 
person, pass him on his good-natured side, or yon will be 
unlucky. 

WBKPnvo.— If you have been weeping, put your hand- 
kerchief to the left ear and you will dry up. 

RoosTBRS.— If you hear a rooster crow when you are in 
bed« and the clock strikes a few times at the same instant, 
it is a sign of mo(u)ming. 

An Itohinci Eab.— If you have an Itching ear, tickle 
your noee and you will have an itching there, and ill luck 
will be averted. 

Salt.— To spill salt accidentally into a stew while it is 
on the fire, is a proof that the flunily will meet with its 
alterations (salter rations). 

A Cat.— When a caf^ prepares to wash Its fhce, it is a 
sign that one in the house will shortly receive a licking. 

Warts.- To have sixteen warts on the left hand, is 
unlucky; to have the same number or less on the right 
band, is a sign yon are unfortunate. 

Spibitb.— If a married man. while his wife is in the 
room, takes up a bottle of spirits with his right hand, it 
la a sign that she will shortly be out of spirits, and that 
her husband is going to drink. 

Stock Raising.— If a one-eyed bull-dog flies at a stock- 
raiser's legs, it denotes that a misfortune will happen to 
his calves. 

Bridal.— If yon get on horseback on Monday, before 
the sun is up, it is a sign that you will have a hand in a 
bridle. 

Lucky.- To stroke a greea-eyed cat with a white ^)ot 
on her nose is lucky, and heavy purrs will be the conse- 
quence. 

MARRLA.CIB.— If yoif are in a house and hear a baby cry, 
it is a sign of marriage— or if it isn't. It ought to be. 

Rbd Hair.— If a red-haired biau lUls in love with a 
girt who dislikes hair of that color, he will very likely 
"dye" before he is married. 

The above signs and portents may be strictly relied 
upon ; they have never been known to fliil, except in dry 
weather. 



CONVTERTED, BUT Don't LiKE TO 
Contbss it.— a subscriber writes : '' I am a member of 
' a family of anti-phrenoloffisU, and was obliged to stem a 
pretty powerful tide of ridicule when I sent my first sub- 
scription money. Now I seldom get the first reading, and 
when it fiails to arrive, I am asked in a slightly sarcastic 
tone, yet one exhibiting some anxiety, * Why don't you 
renew your subscription ?' I retaliate and ask, *If you 
are interested, why don't you send?' and invariably 
hear, ^Oh, I'm not an advocate of Its contents; I read 
through curiosity I' and so they have, till, if they were 
really candid, they would confess themselves converted. 
Thev do dread to come down fW)m their stilts, and I 
don't blame them, for they perched themselves so high 
at first that they would break their necks if they atr 
tempted the descent unaided. o. b. s." 

A Young ' Lady Missionary. — ^The 

following note, sent when renewing her subscription, 
explains itself: 

« ^ „ B^oember \Uh, 1885. 

8. R. Wblls— 2>0ar Bit : I have been taking your Jour- 
nal this year, and I think it is the best periodical that I 
ever saw. I like it so much, I would not take a hundred 
dollars for what its pages have taught me. I recommend 
it to all of my friends who see it. J think some of them 
will take it this year. I know one minister will, to 
whom I lent a number. 

We all as a flimily love the Journal. Please accept 
our thanks and good wishes. It helps us to think, and 
gives to our thoughts a pure, lofty tone. Very truly, 

Pleasant Valley, 0. xiss xattib «. 




BT MRS. CLARA LBABNBD MBAOBAV. 

To be «|>trltaiiI1y in{n«1*d la Itf* and pMce.— RoMAira tIK. C. 

Who makcth hU »nicfla ■i>MtB, hia mlnlatera a flAmlng ftr«.— PtAUlt 

Frok whence the spell that awes and thrills. 
That telle of coming woes and ills. 

Or lifts the thoughts ftom earth? 
What shades the sunny, social hour, 
And gives to mind prophetic power. 

Hushing each tone of mirth ? 

Where links the soul's electric chain, 
That telegraphs to heart and brain, 

Telling of danger near ? 
Have loved ones borne this spirit tie. 
To a brighter clime beyond the sky. 

To tell us when to fear ? 

Or messages bring of hope and love, 
From Elysian fields or climes above, 

To cheer life's lonely way ? 
Guarding us through the hours of night, 
Whispering of peace and coming light. 

Of a bright, eternal day t 

An answer comes to the penitent's prayer. 
Cheering the gloom, dispelling despair, 

A voice says, " Peace, be still ;" 
What giveth the child of grace sweet trust, 
When earthly treasures are turning to dust? 

Faith in a " Father's will I" 

There is a spiritnid tie, with angel bands. 
In dreams they come fh)m the better land. 

Foreshadowing fixture harm. 
They guard the couch where the weary rest, 
List to the sighs of the poor oppressed. 

The sleeping infieuit charm. 

What ralseth the eye of saints when dying ? 
Are hovering angels around them flying. 

To bear the spirit away ? 
And in that hour when the pulse beats slow. 
What giveth the Ikce an illum'd glow ? 

A spiritual dawning ray ! 

From whence the spell that awes and thrilli. 
That tells of coming woes and ills. 

Or lifts the thoughts from earths 
What shades the sunny, social hour. 
And gives to mind prophetic power. 

Hushing each tone of mirth ? 
liBXPeio, Ohio. 



VOICES PROM BUBSCRIBBRS. 

Should we print all of the kind and hearty words of 
appreciation and commendation that we receive fW>m 
intelligent and thoughtftil readers, there would be little 
room in the Journal for anything else; but we shall 
certainly be pardoned for clipping brief paragraphs or 
sentences fhmi a few of the many hundreds of simihv 
testimonials now before us, for the benefit of those who 
are yet unacquainted with the A. P. J. : 

P. T., Union Hill, Kansas, writes : " I can not dispense 
with it. Its matter comes home to a man's * business 
and bbeom.' It is my * g^ulde, philosopher, and friend.' " 
S. F. S., Iowa, says: "It is not o/m of the best, but thM 
best Journal in the United States." Mrs. M. E. E. 
" can not think of doing without it," and " expects to take 
it as long as she can conmiand the means to pay for it" 
F. B., Winona, Minn., says : " I can not find words to 
express the pleasure with which I read each number of 
your excellent Journal. I could hardly live without it 
You may safely consider me a life subscriber." L. S. 
writes : " I can not help saying, that so long as such a 
Journal is printed, you will find me a subscriber." " I 
sent for your Journal last year because I thought it 
would suit me, but now I know it will, and I shall send 
for It Just as long as I can see to read it. F. B., Hamil- 
ton, Ind." " To give it up would be like parting with my 
best friend. It is of incalculable benefit to me. P. D., 
Oanada West" " It is one of the best periodicals I ever 
read. I am a life subecriber. S. P. W., Winchester, 
Ky." " I can find nothing' which ftamishes so much gen- 
eral information as is found in the A. P. J. I have been 
a subscriber for only one year, and would not do without 
It another for twice what it costs. It is in my opinion 
one of the best things that young folks can read, espe- 
cially boys like myself. N. M. C, Frankfort, O." " I 
have been more benef ted by it than by all the books I 
ever read, except the Bible. J. B., Oshawa, C. W." " I 
am, gentlemen, under a thousand obligations and a deep 
debt of gratitude to you and the science you teach for 
the benefits derived from the reading of the Axebigan 
Phrenological Journal. P. K., Bunker Hill, Ind." 
"I should not know how to do without that precious 
monitor. I do not profit by its teachings as I ought, 3wt 
its influence leads me to seek a higher and better life. 
S. E. T." " I would pay my last dollar for the Journal. 
A. 8." "I can assure you that I would not be without 
your valuable Journal for double the price of it, and I 
hope your subscription list will be double the coming 
year. I consider it one of the very best and most in- 
structive publications of the day. E. K. O." " My ex- 
pectations have been more than realized. Your Jour- 
nal is worthy a place in every fkmily. W. 8. K." " Its 
grand * skylight' principles and its correct and high 
standard morals in connection with all that is useftil 
and entertaining, have given it a prominent place among 
the first-class journals of the world. M. B., Rye, N. H." 
" You may count on th^ company of all your old sub- 
scribers at this place, and will probably get one or two 
new ones. Phrenology and its kindred sciences are 
gaining. Dr. J. E. F., Webster, O." 



No other publication even attempts to 

fill the place occupied by the Phrenological Journal, 
which has a deservedly high reputation for its sound and 
wholesome qualities It is progressive, earnest, and 
philanthropic, and every number imparts a vast amount 
of useftd knowledge.— /^^9Hng^(; ( 0.) Sepublic. 

THB 

PHRENOlOOtCAU VOURNAUt 

8. R. WELLS, Editor, 

Is devoted to Tlie Science of Man, in all its brsnehea, 
inoludinc PnaxNOLoOT, PsrsioLoey, Phtsioonomt, 
PsTouoLOOT, Ethnoloot, Sooiolooy, etc. It fur- 
nisher a sure nuide in Choo«li>^ n Fat-xult, in se* 
leeting a Wife or a Husband, and in Judging of the 
dlspoaitiois of those around us, by the rzteritai 
M iSi^iis of Clkfcriicter." 

Tkxms.— A N^w Volume, the 48d, commenced with the 
Jan. number. Publlsbed monthly, at |2 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers. 30 cmk*K Clubs of ten or more, $1 50 
eaeh. Supplied by Boolcsellers and Newsmen every* 
where. Address, Mrbses. FOWLER A^D WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A 
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5rf)e Journal. 

Man. know tliyeelf. All wiedom centers there ; 
To uoue man seenM Ucuuble, bnl lo man. — Youmf. 



BZRA CORNBLI.. 

PORTRAIT, CHARACTBR. AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRBNOLOOICAL CHARACTER. 

Patiencb, perseverance, and selt-reliance are 
indelibly impreMed upon this countenance, and 
kindness and integrity are not less conspicuous. 
There is also combined with these qualities strong 
practical common sense, and a high degree of in- 
ventive and mechanical ingenuity. Method, caU 
eulation, and application are among his leading 
characteristics. Were it not for the modifying 
influence of benevolence and strong affections, 
there would be something akin to severity in his 
large Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, and Gom- 
bativenees. As it is, there is nothing like siib- 
missiveness, timidity, or compromise where prin- 
ciple is involved. It is a Calhoun temperament, 
but modiOed by a greater degree of the lubricat- 
ing juices of kindness and affection ; the original 
A would be almost severely just, drawing the line 
/a^ exactly, and walking accordingly, and he would 
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require the same of others. Aoythiog like under- 
hand double-dealing would be at once frowned 
down hj >ucb a nature, while a generous and 
self-sacrificing spirit on the part of another would 
be appreciated, commended, and supported. The 
crowning excel lenoe of this character lies in the 
moral sentiments, and in the strong practical in- 
tellect There is a high sense of honor combined 
with that moral courage which comes from trust 
in God and a resolution to do one's duty. There 
is snfficieat faith to give something of forecast, at 
least a Icind of prophetic outreach which is most 
comforting to finite beings. He is naturally incred- 
ulous and slow to believe, yet devotional and 
trusting where there is a probability of truth. 
The creed of such a one would be broad and 
comprehensive, including all mankind in the 
covenant of mercy. 

Ho has liope which keeps the heart whole, buoys 
up the sphrits, and gives enthusiasm to his enter- 
prises. There is also economy, or at least a dis- 
position to save as well as to make, but his leading 
motive for frugality would be that he thus might 
have the more to give. His personal wants would 
be few, and those comparatively simple. He has 
no desire for show or ostentatious display, but 
has excellent taste and appreciation of the fitna^s 
of things. He would never lose sight of the use- 
ful in admiring the beautiful. His memory of 
faces, places, objects, experiences, plans, and 
purpose* would be excellent, and if he forgets 
anything it must be names, dates, and passing 
events. He )ias also an excellent memory of 
fui ms, can measure well by the eye, judge cor- 
rectly of forms, proportions, and of distances, and 
can work as well by the eye as some men do by 
rule. He would have made a capital horseman, 
an excel lent marksman, a good architect, engineer, 
navigator, explorer, manufacturer, or artist. 
Had be been educated for a learned profession, 
the law would have doubtless been the first choice 
in which he would 4iave excelled, for he has a 
strong practical intellect, strong powers of dis- 
crimination and description, with sufficient spirit 
to meet any antagonist and to defend the right 
even with his life, in the ministry, he could have 
been a bright and shining light — he would have 
preached both the law and the gospel, especially 
the latter. As a physician, there would have been 
great patience, kindness, good judgment, and 
fortitude to endure. As a surgeon, he would have 
brought to bear the best mechanical ingenuity 
together with a cool, self-possessed judgment and 
power to perform any necessary operation. As 
a business man, his forte would have been as a 
projector, opening up new avenues for trade and 
commerce, extending his agencies throughout the 
world. He could not have been confined to a 
retail line in a small store without cramping his 
energies. Suffice It for us to say that he is in all 
respects a good representative of the better class 
of what are called self-made men. Starting out 
in life with moderate prospects, he has worked 
himself up and developed into the man he is. 
We take pleasure in holding him up as a worthy 
example for young men to follow. He has escaped 
the common vices of youth, and is a well-preserved, 
vigorous, clear-headed, comprehensive, high- 
A minded citizen and senator. Let the following 
^ biographieal sketch tell the story of his life. We 
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claim no credit for Phrenology in this delineation 
of character, for our subject is too well-known to 
permit our description to be regarded in any sense 
a test of the truth of our science ; it is simply In 
keepil^g with his real character. The following 
is believed to be in all respects strictly correct 

BIOORAFirr. 

The original of our portrait was born at West- 
chester Lmding, Westchester County, New York, 
January 11, 1807. His parents were members 
of the Society of Friends. His father was by* 
trade a potter, and carried on the business ex- 
tensively, at one time in Tarry town, afterward 
at English Neighborhood, New Jersey. Toung 
Cornell made himself u?efnl in his father's shop 
in tending to customers and delivering ware. 

In 1819, his fother removed to De Buyter, 
Madison County, N. Y., where he again estab- 
lished a pottery, and with the assistance of Ezra 
and a younger son conducted a farm. 

The advantages for early scholastic training 
which Mr. Cornell enjoyed were few, yet such as 
they were be eagerly availed himself of them: 
At De Ruyter his father taught a district 
school during the winter terms, which he 
attended. The last year of his ** schooling," 
being then about seventeen years of age, he 
obtained, as it were, by purchase, he and his 
brother agreeing to clear four acres of wood- 
land in time to plant com in the f'^l lowing spring. 
This was done, and an excellent crop of corn 
secured without the aid of a day's labor from 
other sources. Notwithstanding his limited fa- 
cilities for tuition, Ezra made considerable 
advancement in the various branches of common- 
school learning, and was oven 4ulvised to teach 
on his own account. This advice he did not see 
fit to follow, but turned his attention to farming. 
In 1825, an incident occurred which called out 
his great natural mechanical ability. His father 
hired a carpenter to build a shop, and Ezra 
obtained . permission to assist in preparing the 
frame. While the work was in progress, he 
pointed out to the carpenter an error in the 
laying out of one of the corner posts, and at the 
risk of a fiogging convinced him of his mistake. 
Soon afterward his father requested him to build 
a dwelling-house, and though he had never seen 
a book on architecture, taking the house of a 
neighbor as his mod«^l, he went bravely at it, and 
after weeks of persevering effort, although an- 
noyed and thwarted by officious and meddlesome 
persons who were fearful that he would succeed, 
yet he finally triumphed in the construction of a 
substantial and comfortable house, into which 
his father removed. The execution of this task 
obtained for him the admiration of his neighbors, 
and a good knowledge of carpentry. In 1826, 
we find the elder son leaving his father's house 
to seek his fortune among strangers. During the 
next year he found employment at Homer, Cort- 
land County, in building wool-carding machines. 
In the spring of 1828 he went to Ithaca, and 
engaged with a Mr. Eddy to work in the machine 
shop of his cotton factory one year, at eight dol- 
lars per month and his board. His services were 
evidently appreciated, as he says himself: **I 
had worked six months on this contract when 
Mr. Eddy surprised me one morning by saying 
to me that he thought I was not getting wages 



enough, and that he had made up his mind to pay 
me twelve dollars per month the balance of the 
year. I thanked him and continued my labors. 
At the end of the year I had credit for six months 
at eight dollars per month, and seven months at 
twelve dollars per month, having gained one 
month during the year by over-work. Twelve 
hours were credited as a day's work, and I have 
found no day since that time which has not 
demanded twelve hours' work from me. 

In 1829, the success gained by him in repairing 
a flouring-mill at Fall Creek, Ithaca, led ro his 
effecting an engagement with the proprietor of 
the mill to take charge of it, at four hundred 
dollars a year. He ^mained in this position ten 
years, during which period he built a new flour- 
ing-mill containing eight runs of stones. This 
latter mill he worked two years, turning out four 
hundred barrels of fiour per day during the fall 
or fiouring season, and employing only one miller. 
He had so admirably adjusted Uie mechanism of 
this mill that manual labor was only required to 
take the flour from the mill. 

The term of his engagement having expired, 
he next engaged in business of an agricultural 
nature, conducting it partly in Maine and partly 
in Georgia. His brother wss associated in this 
business. Their plan was to spend the pummer in 
Maine and the winter in Georgia. These opera- 
tions led to an acquaintance which terminated in 
hit becoming interested in rendering available the 
magnetic telegraph for the purpose of com muni- 
cation between distant places. 

EARLT BISTORT OF TBB TlltBGRiPH. 

Mr. Cornell's history as related to the early 
introduction of telegraphing is highly interesting. 
During the winter of 1842 and 1843, while in 
Georgia, he conceived a plan for employing the 
States prison convicts of Georgia in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements; and after 
thoroughly examining its feasibility, went to 
Maine for the purpose of settling some unfinished 
business, preparatory to entering upon the exe- 
cution of his project While in Maine, he called 
upon Mr. F. O. J. Smith, then editor of the Port- 
land Jbrmer. He was informed by Mr. Smith 
that Congress had appropriated thirty thousand 
dollars toward building a telegraph under the 
direction of Professor Morse, between Baltimore 
and Washington, and that he (Smith) had taken 
the contract to lay the pipe in which the tele- 
graphic cable was to be inclosed, and he was to 
receive one hundred dollars a mile for the work. 
Mr. Smith also informed Mr. Cornell that, after 
a careful examination, he had found that he would 
lose money by the job, and at the same time 
showed him a piece of the pipe, and explained 
the manner of its construction, the depth to which 
it was to be laid, and the difficulties which he 
expected to encounter in carrying out ttie design. 
Mr. Cornell, at this same interview, after the 
brief explanation which Mr. Smith had given, 
told him that in his opinion the pipe could be 
laid by machinery at a much Icca expense than 
one hundred dollars a mile, and it would be in 
the main a profitable operaUon, At the same 
time he sketched on paper the plan of a machine 
which he thought practicable. This led to the 
engagement of Mr. Cornell by Mr. Smith to make 
such » machine. And be immediately went to 
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work and made patterns for its construction. 
While the machine was being made» Mr. Cornell 
went to Augusta, Maine, and settled up his 
buainess. and then returned to Portland and 
completed the pipe machine. Professor Morse 
was notified by Smith in regard to the machine, 
and went to Portland to see it tried. The trial 
proved a success. Mr. Cornell was employed to 
take charge of laying the pipe. Under his hands 
the work advanced rapidly, and he had laid ten 
miles or more of the pipe when Professor Morse 
discovered that his insulation was so imperfect 
that the telegraph would not operate. He did 
not, however, stop the work until he had received 
orders, which order came in the following 
singular manner. When the evening train came 
out from Baltimore, Professor Morse was observed 
to step from the car; he walked up to Mr. 
Cornell and took him aside, and siud, **Mr. 
Cornell, can not you contrive to stop the work 
for a few days without its being known that 
it is done on purpose? If it is known that 
I ordered its stoppage, the plaguy papers 
will find it out and have all kinds of stories 
about it.'' Mr. Cornell saw the condition of 
affairs with his usual quickness of discernment 
and told the Professor that he would make it all 
right. So he ordered the drivers to start the team 
of eight mules which set the machine in motion, 
and while driving along at a lively pace in order 
to reach the Relay House, a distance of about 
twenty rods before it was time to *- turn out," 
managed to tilt the machine so as to catch it under 
the point of a projecting rock. This apparent 
accident so damaged the machine as to render it 
useless. The Professor retired in a state of per- 
fect contentment, and the Baltimore papers on 
the following morning had an interesting subject 
for a paragraph. The work thus being suspended 
of necessity. Professor Morse convened a grand 
council at the Belay House, composed of himself. 
Professor Gale, Dr. Fisher, Mr. Yaile, and F. O. 
•. J. Smith, the persons especially concerned in the 
undertaking. After discussing the matter, they 
tfetormined upon further eflbrts for perfecting the 
insulation. These failed, and orders were given 
to remove everything to Washington. Up to this 
time Professor Morse and his assistants had ex- 
pended twenty-two thousand dollars, and all in 
vain. Measures were taken to reduce the ex- 
penses, and Bir. Cornell was appointed assistant 
superintendent, and took entire charge of the 
undertaking. He now altered the design, sub- 
stituting poles for the pipe. This may be re- 
garded as the commencement of *'air lines" of 
telegraph. He commenced the erection of the 
line between Baltimore and Washington on poles, 
and had it in successful operation in time to re- 
port the proceedings of the Conventions which 
nominated Henry Clay and James K. Polk for the 
Presidency. 

Although the practicability of the telegraph 
had been so thoroughly tested, it did not become 
at once popular. A short line was erected In 
New York city in the spring of 1845, having its 
lower oflBce at 112 Broadway and its upper office 
near Niblo's. The resources of the company had 
been entirely exhausted, so that they were tmable 
to pay Mr. Cornell for his services, and he was 
directed to charge visitors twenty-five oents for 




admission, so as to raise the funds requisite to 
deftly expenses. Yet sufficient interest was not 
shown by the community even to support Mr. 
Cornell and his assistant Even the New York 
press were opposed to the telegraphic project 
The proprietor of the New York Herald, when 
called upon by Mr. Cornell and requested to say 
a good word in his favor, emphatically refused, 
stating distinctly that it would be greatly to his 
disadvantage should the telegraph -succeed. 
Stranger still is it that many of these very men 
who would be expected to be entirely in favor of 
the undertaking,^viz., men of scientifio pursuits, 
stood aloof and declined to indorse it In order 
to put up the line in the most economical man- 
ner, Mr. Cornell desired to attach the wires to the 
city buildings which lined its course. Many house- 
owners objected, alleging that it would invalidate 
their insurance policies by increasing the risk .of 
their buildings being struck by lightning. Mr. 
Cornell cited the theory of the lightning-rod as 
demonstrated by Franklin, and showed that the 
telegraphic wire would add safety to their build- 
ings. Sqme persons still refused, but informed 
him that could he procure a certificate from Pro- 
fessor Renwiok, then connected with Columbia 
College, to the effect that the wires would not in- 
crease the risk of their buildings, they would al- 
low him to attach his wires. Mr. Cornell thought 
the obtaining of such a certificate a very easy 
matter, and certainly all scientific men were 
agreed upon the Franklin theory. He therefore 
posted off to Columbia College, saw the distin- 
guished savitn, suited his errand, and requested 
the certificate, saying it would be doing Professor 
Morse a great favor. To his utter consternation 
the learned professor replied, *^ No, I can not do 
that," alleging that '* the wires toould increase the 
risk of the buildings being struck by lightning." 
Mr. Cornell was obliged to go into an elaborate 
discussion of the Franklin theory of the lightning- 
rod, until the Professor confessed himself in error, 
and prepared the desired certificate, for which 
opinion he charged him twenty-five dollars. This 
certificate enabled Mr. Cornell to carry out his 
plans. 

In 1845 he superintended the construction of a 
Ikie of telegraph from New York to Philadelphia. 
In 1846 he erected a lin^ from New York to 
Albany in ^four months, and made five thousand 
dollars profit In 1847 he erected the line from 
Troy to Montreal, by contract, and was thu*ty 
thousand dollars the gainer by it, which he in- 
vested in Western lands. He also invested largely 
in telegraphic stock generally, other lines having 
been put up by other parties, being confident in 
the ultimate success' of the magnetic telegraph. 
These investments during the past ten years have 
so increased in value as to make Mr. Cornell one 
of the " solid men" of the country. He certeinly 
has deserved auccess, especially as he was fore- 
most in carrying the telegraph through the gloomy 
days of its early career. 

As a gentleman of fortune he has exhibited 
great liberality by contributing largely toward 
manv benevolent enterprises. In 18G2 he was 
President of the State Agricultural Society. And 
while in London that year he sent several soldiers 
from England to the United States, at his own ex- 

Sense. who joined our army on their arrival at 
few York. In 1862-8 he was elected a member 
of the New York Assembly, and in 1864-5 a mem- 
ber of the Senate. 



Mr. Cornell recently donated flrom his own 
pocket $500,000 toward founding an agricultural 
college at Ithaca, and we trust the enterprise will 
meet with public favor, and prove as beneficial 
as iia munificent patron heartily desires, in pro- 
moting the agricultural interests of the State. 

Ithaca is the residence of Mr. Cornell, and owes 
much in the way of public improvement to his 
generosity and progressive spirit 



PARADISB FOR PURGATORT. 

Puns religion uses only moral agencies. Parties 
use only political agencies. They are separate, 
exclusive, aatagonistic. Moral agencies are like 
the majestic and tranquil ebb and How of ocean 
tides, that bear to and fro the civilizing commerce, 
the goodness and grandeur of natioas. Political 
agencies are the thunder and lightning of rainy 
weather— making much mud and misery. The 
* * same old tune' ' on the hurdy-gurdy. (If young- 
sters do not hear it, it is because they themselves 
are beginning to ** grind." The saying applies, 
**tlie hair of the dog cures Iho bite.") Party 
politics is a roaring maelstrom of sin, ever whet- 
ting ite insatiate jaws for more victims, as in the 
war, the nation's noblcsiumd best. Young man 1 
beware of the first seductive touches of the whirl- 
pool. It is so easy at first, and at last the giddi- 
ness makes insensible. Talk ye of providing for 
the public tranquillity and welfare of the nation, 
by listening to such satauic shrieks and suiges, 
in tiie stench of such sulphureous steam? To 
commend politics is like the dying drunkard's 
cry for ** more whisky. ' ^ *♦ By a tree's fruit it is 
known ;" and that of party politics Ih onlv Dead 
Sea fruit — Sodoms and Gomorrahs I— and, alas, 
Golgothaa I Instead of having been to the wel fare 
of our nation, I fear it will yet be ite farewell. 
Christianity is eternal progress; but politics is a 
backhold on barbarism. The faithful of Israel 
"go forward," but some •*lust after the flesh- 
pote of Egypt." It is the old Adam ready to eat 
the fatal fruit greedily when ** others force it on 
him' ' — exchanges Paradise for Purgatory, w. h. o. 

TAIiBNT AND GBNIirS. . 

Thb fiEumlty which *we usually term genius, 
which enables the individual possessing it to do 
what ordinary people can not accomplish, appears 
to be in many cases an abnormal development of 
mind which often indicates an unhealthy condi- 
tion. In some cases the powers of the mind ap- 
pear to be directed, as it were, into one channel, 
and what seems to be an nnusual intellectual 
faculty resulte from the absorption of the whole 
mentiJ force by one of ite departmente, thus over- 
balancing the delicate fabric of the brain and 
causing those aberrations which partake in a 
greater or smaller degree of insanity. Many of 
those who have confeared great beoiefito upon 
their fellow-men have not been permitted to en- 
joy much of worldly hi^piness. 

Talent conyinces. Genius but excites; 

Tbie tasks the reason, that the booI deligfata. 

-Talent from sober Judgment takes Its birth, 

And recondlefl the pinion to the earth : 

Genius unsettles with desires the mind. 

Contented not till earth be left behind ; 

Talent, the sunshine on a cnltu^ soil. 

Ripens the frnlt by slow degrees for tolL 

Genius, the sadden *'Iris of the skies. 

On cload itself reflects its wondrous dyea,*^ 



And to the earth, in tears and glory given. 
Clasp in its airy arch the pomp of Heaven I 
Talent gives all that vnlgar critics need— 



From iu plain horn-book learn the doll to read; 

Genius, the Pythian of the beantliU, 

Leaves its largo tmths a riddle to the dull— 

From eyes profime a vail the Iris screens, 

And fools on ibols stlH ask ** What Hamlet means?'' 
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"GOING TO BXTROPB." 

BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 



In the July oamber of the Phbekologioal 
Journal for 1865 we promiaed at some con- 
Teaient day to supply our readers with such 
information abont the British Islands and people 
as would be of serviee to those contemplat- 
ing a trans-atlantio voyage, and of some profit 
to those remidDiDg at home— items of interest 
gathered fh>m extensive travel and long resi- 
dence in Great Britain, and not usually found in 
** guides'' and other books of travel. 

Sea ezperieoces are not generally of the most 
genial character to landsmen, and are therefore 
not contemplated with much enthusiasm by 
authors. The mass of people are subject to un- 
pleasant sensations on their first introduction to 
the Sea Eiug, and some can never so accustom 
themselves to the movements of a vessel as to 
en'irely escape gastric indisposition at the begin- 
niug of a sea voyage. Still, even the novitiate 
may so prepare himself as to avoid much that 
would oUierwise be a ftource of serioos discoitifort. 
For ^ome days before sailing, the stomach should 
be prepared by a diet of light and simple food, 
and everything of an exciting nature-^particu 
larly spirits and tobacco — avoided. In choosing 
a state-room, get one as near the center of the 
ship as possible, where the rolling and pitching 
of the vessel is mnch less perceptible than else- 
where. 

We recoinmend the summer, or from May to 
September, as the most fitting season for a sea 
voyage, as storms are less likely to be encountered 
during ihose months, ozcepting only the equi- 
noctieal in September. We need scarcely add, 
that during that period the country about to be 
visited wears a more attractive dress than at an 
earlier or later part of the year. 

In getMng ready for an ocean voyage, the 
selection of clothing is a matter of considerable 
importance. InexperieB<5^ travelers, often err 
in choosing such raiment as would be suitable 
for the same season at home. The land tem- 
perature should never be taken as a criterion for 
what one may encounter in mid-ocean. There is 
comparatively little variation in the sea atmos- 
phere during the entire year^oertainly nothing 
like the changes to which landsmen are subject 
to at dilTerent seasons. The weather is seldom 
disagreeably cold and never uneomfortably warm. 
Such clothing as New York people usually wear 
between the middle of October and the middle of 
November would be found suitable for the 
voyage at any season. It is better to be supplied 
with a superabundance of plain clothing than 
not to have enough, as when the vessel encounters 
fogs and icebergs the atmosphere is quite chilly, 
which usually occurs oflf the banks of Newfound- 
land ; and it must always be remembered that 
the most luxurious cabins are necessarily without 
artificial beat (except in some instances where 
steam pipes are used), and that each body must 
generate and retain sufficient heat for its own 
comfort or suffer in consequence. 

Again, the climate of the British Islands is 
more equable than that of the United States— it 
A being much milder in winter and many degrees 
^ cooler in summer, so that garments suitable 
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for the sea journey would be found well adapted 
to the steady, somber atmosphere of Britain. 

The beet course for the sight-seeing voyager to 
pursue on his first visit is to proceed at once to 
Liverpool, when of course, on landing, his 
baggage will be inspected by the revenue officers. 

One may profltaCbly spend two or three days at 
Liverpool in visiting the docks, which are the finest 
in the world, the ship-yards, St. George's Hall, the 
Merohaorts' Exchange, and the public squares and 
monuments. Among the buildings, the Lime 
Street Railway Station will attract some attention, 
it being very much more extensive than any 
building used for a similar purpose in the United 
States. The next step which we advise is to 
take a momiog express train for London, the 
heart of the empire, and, in the estimation of 
Englishmen, the center of the universe, the 
nucleus of trade, wealth,^ literature, art, science, 
culture, statesmanship, and November fogs.* 

The journey from Liverpool to the metropolis, 
if the weather be propitious, affords many charm^ 
ing prospects to the eye of an American. 'The 
whole route is dotted with thriving towns, 
villages, and hamlets, while between are fruit- 
ful fields, pasture lands, blossoming hedge-rows, 
and sloping lawns. Here is the absence of all 
wildoess—the , very counterpoise of our great, 
raggeil hills, pruned and unpruned forests, and 
broad bosomed rivers. Everything exhibits the 
most careful cultivation, from the turnip and 
beanstalk to the heliotrope and anemone. Among 
other matters which one will be likely to discover 
in his first journey to London is, that Englmh- 
men are not such solemn, taciturn beings as 
report hath made them. Our experience war- 
rants lis in testifying that they are almost as 
affable, even to strangers, as our own people. 
Of course the contrast between them and their 
neighbors across the Channel, who are forever dis- 
coursing with their tongues, hands, and shoulders, 
is noticeable ; but we have not found them in 
their attentions to the reasonable queries and 
remarks of strangers very much less respectful 
than our own people. 

We will here offer one little item of advice, which 
may save some guineas to the traveler before the 
end of his journey. In England, one may ride iu 
a second-class railway car (carriage, it is termed 
there) without losiag caste. If one's letter of 
credit is long, of oourse he may pay his money 
and take his choice, but as regards respectability 
— the second-class cars are patronized by the 
proudest in the land. Arrived in London, if 
econ >my is an object, we advise the English 
mode of living, in lodgings, instead of paying 
heavy hotel expenses. This will be found not 
only much less expensive but quite as pleasant. 
Furnished rooms, with attendance, may be had 
in convenient parts of London, ranging from 
three to five dollars per week; and if one wbhee 
it, breakfast and dinner may be served at home 
with only the additional expense uf the sums 
actually disbun^d by the landlady for the.ediblee. 
Nothing is charged for the cooking or service. 
With dinner at a restaurant one may live very 
comfortably for ten or twelve dollars per week, 
or even at a less figure. 

Once settled in lodgings, it would be proper 
to call at the American embassy, in Upper Port- 



land Place. Our admirable representative (Mr. 
Adams) and his talented secretary (Mr. Moran) 
Always extend a cordial welcome to their 
countrymen, though it should be remember(>d 
that their many and important ministerial duties 
often prevent them individually IVom being 
attentive to callers. Any necessary information 
may, however, always be obtained at the em- 
bassy or consulate, the latter ef which is under 
the able jurisdiction of Mr. Morse, formerly a 
representative in Congress from Maine. 

Public plaoes, the entrance to many of which 
is firee to everybody on certain days of the week, 
may next be considered. A hurried examination 
of the British Museum and its contents would 
consume at least one day-7-the Tower, Mint, and 
Bank of England another ; St. Paul's, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Houses of Parliament another. 
Cards for the strangers' gallery, during the 
session of Parliament, may be obtained through 
the embassy, and tickets to view all portions of 
the Parliament House which are open to the 
pttblio, may be had by applying almost any day 
at the office of the Lord Chamberiain. A walk 
through the National Gallery at Trafalgar Squaro, 
and the South Ki'nsiogton Museum, would claim 
at least one day. The former contains the vast 
collection of Tamer's pictures, bequeathed to the 
nation. The balance of the paintings are from 
the old mastors^Froncb, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, 
Etruscan, Roman, etc., etc. The South Kennng- 
ton Museum contains modern pictures of the 
British School — the well-known pencils of Leslie, 
Wilkie, EMtlake, Mulready, Cooper, Landseer, 
Constable, etc. 

The Royal Exchange, Guildhall, the Mansion 
House, Tliames Tunnel, Times Office, Somerset 
House, Whitehall, St. James', Buckingham and 
Kensington Palaces, Regent's Park. Zoological, 
Botanical, and Horticultural Gardens ; Christ's 
Hospital (the Blue-coat School), the Charter 
House, the Inns of Court, Doctors' Commons, and 
the Temple should each be visited in their turn. * 
While at the latter place, it would be well to turn 
into the church. It is one of the oldest conse- 
crated edifices in England. The Temple was one 
of the favorite haunts of Dr. Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith— 

** For Bhortness called Noll"— 

and both of them had chambers here in their 
more prosperous days, and held round-table dis- 
cussions with Bos well and Garrick. A tree slill 
stands in the Temple Gardens, in a state of 
tolerable preservation, the pleasant shade of 
which was often the resort of the author of the 
"Vicar of Wakefield'' and "The Deserted Vil- 
lage." In the same vicinity also once lived (the 
house still in good repair) the Mormon King, the 
eighth Harry; and near by stands the house 
formerly occupied by Fielding; while on the 
opposite side of Fleet Street, in a rickety cham- 
ber in Shoe Lane, died the "Wonderful Boy," 
Chatterton. Farther on, a little beyond St. 
Paul's (in Bread Street, Cheapside), Milton was 
bom. 

All these places may be visited within two or 
three fours' time. 

Bunhill Fields Church is also worthy of notice. 
The sacred inclosnre adjoining contains the 
ashes of John Bunyan, Gr^rge Fox (founder of 
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the Quakers), Defoe, aathor of " Bobiiuon Cru- 
soe," Dr. Isaac Watts, Home Tooke, and the 
mother of John Wesley. 

The Metropolitan or Underground Railway is 
also a matter of great interest to strangers. It 
extends from Yiotoria Street, City, to Bishop's 
Road, Paddiogton, a distance of about three 
milee, nearly the entire road being subterraneous. 
Passenger trains, which are lighted by gas, run 
every ten minutes, fh)m an early hour in the 
morning imtil near midnight. The road is a 
great convenience to city merchaotd and profes- 
sional men residing at the West Sod, and is more 
generally patronized than the omnibuses. 

The parks, of which there are nine in London, 
should receive attention, while the Italian Opera, 
and other places of amusement may offer some 
af raotion. 

From three to four weeks would necessarily be 
consumed ia seeing the noticeable features of the 
metropolis ; meanwhile, also, to escape the smoke 
and confusion of the great city, a day might now 
and then be spent in some one of the pleasant 
suburbs, beginning, say, with Richmond, a place 
of historic interest, once the home of the poet 
Thomson, and in the ohuroh of which his ashes 
now repose. This town contains a beautiful 
park of twen^-two hundred acres, and Petersham 
Lodge, one of the residences of Earl Russell. 
Kew Gardens, a mile below Richmond, and 
Hampton Court Palace, three miles above, should 
be seen by every visitor to the shores of Albion. 
The Palace was built by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
presented by him to Henry YUT. It afterward 
became one of favorite residences of the British 
monarchs, and was used as such even down to 
the r^gn of the second Greorge. Among the 
cboioe paintings which now deoerate ito walls may 
be mentioned some from the easel of oiu: illustri- 
ous countryman, Benjamin West The celebrated 
eight cartoons of Raffaelle also decorate the 
walls of one of the large rooms. Windsor Castle 
with its magnificent park is also an interesting 
spot to yisit Old Eton, from whose college 
have emerged some of the brightest ornaments 
of Englidi literature, Is near by, and in its yicinity 
is Stoke churchyard, where rests all that is mortal 
of the author of the *' Elegy.'' Harrow, at whose 
excellent school many British poets and states- 
men have received a large portion of their early 
instruction, should be remembered. In visiting 
the -churchyard, the admirers of Byron may 
inquire for the tomb on which the boy poet (who 
spent several years at the Harrow School) used 
to recline in his *• hours of idleness." A day 
might be profitably spent In visiting the Obser- 
vatory and Naval Home at Greenwich and the 
Arsenal at Woolwich ; and another day in loiter- 
ing through the Crystal Palace and the charming 
grounds whioh surround it--at Sydenhapi. 

After having '* done" London and suburbs, if 
the traveler contemplates a European tour, his 
next move will doubtl«>s be in the direction of 
Paris. Ift he has no particular dislike to the eea, 
we recommend him to go via New Haven and 
Dieppe, as this route-is coosiderably the cheapest, 
and also gives one an opportunity to eall at 
Rouen and see the cathedral, one of the most 
interesting in the Old World, and the valley of the 
Seine. The route of the chemin ds /er, from. 



Ouest, Rouen, to the French capital, is delightful, 
particularly in summer.* Should the traveler 
prefer two hours at sea instead of six or seven, 
he may take the London and Southeastern, or the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, to Dover, 
calling at Canterbury en route to pay his respects 
to the cathedral there — a fine old specimen of 
Gothic architecture, whose foundation was laid by- 
the Romans. 

In case of his making a Continental tour, it is 
not our intention to accompany him; for the 
present, we only promised to point out the more 
prominent objects in the British Islands. Per- 
haps on some Aitnre occasion we may unvail 
some of the "mysteries of Paris ;" journey with 
him among the vintages of the Rhine or the 
snows of Mont Blanc, or take him through the 
solemn aisles of St Peter's, or the f^weet-ecented 
gardens of the Vatican. 

AfteV London and its suburbs, the tourist might, 
with profit, turn his attention to the points of 
interest in the sonChem counties nearest to the 
metropolis. Taking the morning express train 
of the London and South Coast Railway, in an 
hour or two he will find himself in Brighton the 
la4rgest and meet beautiftil of the English watering- 
places, and the favorite residence of Greorge TV. 
Within an easy distance of this pleasant town are 
located the equally fashionable and almost 
equally popular seaside resorts of Hastings (near 
which is the scene of that memorable battle 
which decided the conquest of England by the 
Normans), St. Leonard's, and Bognor. Indeed, 
should our traveler be strong and healthy, and 
a good pedestrian, the coast U here so beautiful 
and so crowded with interesting and picturesque 
little towns and villages, that it would be well 
worth his while to make the journey from Brighton 
to Southampton on foot, sending his luggage on 
by the railway. The distance is only about 
thirty miles, and he would thus have the oppor- 
tunity of spending such time as might accord 
with his inclination in the two chief places which < 
lie in his route, Chichester and Portsmouth, the 
first remarkable for its antiquity and its venerable 
cathedral, and the latter as being one of the 
chief naval arsenals in the United IQngdom. 
Arrived at Southampton, and having visited 
Netley Abbey, he should take passage for the 
Isle of Wight, named on account of its wonderful 
beauty the *' Garden of England." Should he 
have time, a week might pleasantly be spent in 
this charming spot But, in any case, he should 
visit the time-worn castle of Carisbrooke, where 
the' unprincipled but unfortunate Charles I. was 
confined. Among the natural beauties of the 
island, the Shanklin, Luccombe, and Blackgang 
Chines, Alum Bay, and the far-famed Needles 
are the most remarkable. Farringford, the 
present residence of the^ poet Tennyson, is only 
two miles from the latter spot Returning from 
the Isle of Wight, the sight-seeker Should have a 



« The cheap tourist tickets of the C0ok*8 system of 
'*Ck>ntTftGted TonrB" are provided for this line, which, 
in addition to its surpassing interest, is much the 
shortest route Arom London to Paris. Parties going this 
way are permitted to break their journey, in going or 
retoming at Brighton, the great sonth coast resort of 
English foshionable society, reforred to in another part 
ofthlsiM^per. 
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glimpse of the old cathedral city of Winchester, 
whilom the capital of the land, and the ancient 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

A visit to England would be incomplete with- 
out making the ocular acquaintance of these 
ancient seats of learning. At each place the 
services of a guide may be obtained, who, for 
the consideration of a few shillings, will accom- 
pany the stranger through the several colleges 
and point out the various objects of interest 
While at Cambridge it should be rememberod 
that the home of the poet Cowper is only a few 
miles beyond, and that in the neighboring shire- 
Huntingdon— Oliver Cromwell was born. From 
Cambridge one may eonveniently visit Ipswich, 
the birthplace of Cardinal Wolsey ; and Harwich, 
from which town mailed the famous but somewhat 
mythical Robinson Crusoe. 

Not far from Cambridge, too, is (he town of 
Bedford, in whose jail Bunyan 'was confined for 
so many years, tad where he composed the 
"Pilgrim's Progress." Immediately north of 
Bedford is the county of Northampton, contain- 
ing some of the finest specimens of Chriatian 
architecture still standing in England. 

From Oxford— should the traveler have suffi- 
cient curiosity to see that wonderfhl monument 
of Druidical skill and patience-T« diversion to 
the south would bring him. to Stonehenge. A 
few hours' farther ride to the west would land 
him in the old e\ty of Bristol, near which are the 
romantio ruins of Tintem Abbey. While at 
Bristol, one should visit the orphan school, 
founded about a quarter of a century ago by 
Mr. William MuUer. Its history is a remarkable 
illustration of the value of faith coupled with 
strong praotioal oommon sense and sceal/^uR m- 
deavor. 

At this point we may take the train for Stratford- 
on*Avon, the birthplace of Shakspeare— the Mecca 
of all worshipers of the divine art of poetry. 
The ruins of Kenilworth Castle are in the neigh- 
borhood, and are well worthy of notice ; War- 
wick, which also boasts an ancient castle ; and 
Coventry, the locak of the singular legend of 
''Godiva," and the Be«t of a valuable ribbon 
manufooture, are dose by ; also Rugby, noted 
for its admirable school, of which Dr. Arnold, 
author of the " History of Rome," was for many 
years head master. From Rugby we journey to 
Nottingham, and spend a few hours in viuting 
the lace and glove manuflMstories ; afcer which 
we drive to Newstead Abbey, onoe the oonntry 
seat of Lord Byron . 

From Nottingham we proceed westward to 
Birmingham, and thence to Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Leeds, making a detdur to the city of York, 
whose ancient minster is justly one of the most 
celebrated cathedrals in England. Leaving York 
by way of Darlington and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
we proceed to Edinburgh— famous in Scottish song 
and story, and onoe the seat of an independent 
kingdom. Here we may tarry several days, 
visiting Holyrood Palace, the former residence 
of Scotland's kings— Arthur's Seat, the Castle, 
Scott's Monument, John Knox's House in Canon- 
gate, the old Parliament Buildings, St. Giles' 
Cathedral, Calton Hill— on which are Burns' and 
Nelson's monuments — the Museum, the Royal 

* <^ 
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College of Surgeons, the National Grallerj, Yio- 
toria Hall, the Zoological and Botanical Gardens, 
and whatever other places time may permit or 
inclination suggest. A drive through the new 
town of Edinburgh would well repay one for the 
tronble and expense. 

A few miles from Edinburgh stands, perhaps, 
the fiaoet and most beautiful church in Scotland, 
Boslyn Chapel. 

Bidding adieu to the Scottish ' capital, we 
should pause at Bannookbum— once the scene of 
contending armies, but long since overgrown 
with native heather—and Stirling Castle, malving 
a diversion to the right to pay our respects to 
Loch Leven. Westward, a ten hours' journey 
brings us to the shores of Loch Lomond. All 
the beautiful lakes which lie in the vicinity- 
Katrine, Ard, Monteith, Venacher, and the cralgi) 
and peaks which look down upon their peaceful 
waters, challeoge our admiration. They biing 
vividly before us the wild and bloody feudal 
and border wars of time long gone, and thoeo 
bold mountaineers who peopled their heights. 

From the Highlands we may proceed to 
Fingal's Cave in StafiTa, calling at Dumbarton on 
our way back to Glasgow. The latter is the 
largest city nor^h of the Tweed and a place of 
great commercial importance — the third in the 
United Kingdom, and remarkable also for its 
ancient and beautiful cathedral. 

From Glasgow we can proceed to Ayr, drop- 
ping a fresh flower upon the tomb of Burns, and 
treading cirefully among the daisies" that fringe 
the l>dnks of'' Bonny Boon.'' 

Having plucked a rose from Alloway, or 
gathered a sprig from the <* milk-white thorn'' 
under the shadow of Alnwick Castle, we pass on 
to poll the latch-Btrlog at Abbotsford and com- 
mune for a season with the spirit of Walter Soott 

If time permit, the tourist may now make an 
interesting excnrsion to the northwest, and gain 
the opportunity of visiting many towns well 
known to fame, e>uch as Perth, the native city of the 
/ renowned Harry of the Wynd, bonny Dundee, 
Forfar, Montrose, Aberdeen, Elgin, and Inver- 
ness. Again, returning to. the extreme south, he 
may wend his way to the celebrated ruins of 
Melrose Abbey ; bearing in mind, of course, the 
advice of Sir W. Scott— 

** He that would view Mr Melrose aright. 
Shoald yiftit her by the pale moenllght** 

Dumfries, still farther to the southward, is also 
well deserving of attention. 

Hence we journey to Windermere, to spend a 
contemplative hour with the shade of Words- 
worth. 

Three hours' ride fi*on| Westmoreland returns 
him to Liverpool, whence he can make a detour 
into Wales, which contains many features of 
natural and historic interests; he can take the 
steamer at Holyhead for Dublin, where he may 
remain for a few days, to visit the Botnnda, the 
Castle, University, Phosniz Park, Zoological 
€rardens, and galleries of art. From here he 
may proceed north, via Belfast — the great linen 
mart— to the Giant's Causeway, in Antrim, and 
journey thence southward to Limerick, and from 
thence to Killarney, whose charming lakes are 
the delight of all who are familiar with the 
beauties of the '* Emerald Isle.*' Having seen 




them, one ceases to wonder that so much of 
poetry and romance are blended in the Irish 
character. 

From Killarney he can go to Tipperary, Kil- 
kenny, Waterford, and Wexford, and thence to 
Cork, the most important city in this part of 
Ireland. Not far, too, from Cork is the fkmoud 
Blarney Castle, a sight that should not be 
omitted. Thence he journeys to Queenstown— 
the Cove of Cork— there to take passage in the 
next steamer homeward bound. 

A four months' vacation may thus be profitably 
spent; and the tourist see the choicest things 
which the land of our ancestors can offer, and 
return home with mind refk^ehed and body in- 
vigorated by personal contrast with scenes which 
before he had only met in dreams. 

[Americans intending to visit Europe could not do 
better than ayail themsclTes of the information afforded 
by Mr. Cookie several series of tonrlBt's guide books, 
which may be had at the office of the Phbenolooical 
JotTBNAL. These books not only describe routes, and 
show the most economical way of disposing of time in 
traveling, bat also provide special tickets for many of 
the districts referred to in the above article; more 
especially for the sooth coast of England, with the 
Channel Islands, and the opposite coast of France; fbr 
Paris, and for traveling through France to Switserland 
and Italy. There is also a book devoted to the exposi- 
tion and illostration of Scottish tours, with systems of 
rednced-fiire tickets for all parts of the Highlands. 

For a dollar sent to this office, the whole of these 
-books may be obtained. 

Forties who may not avail themselves of Mr. CkMk's 
tickets ftom America to England would find it to their 
advantage to call at his toorist office, 98 Fleet Street, 
London, where they may obtain every particolar of these 
and other toorist arrangements.] 



IRON. 

At the beginning of our late civil war we were 
accustomed to hear reiterated from tongue and 
pen the weighty ascription of predominating and 
fEir-reaching influence to cotton, as an element of 
9ur national strength and glory. But the war 
has conclusively dissipated the idea that ** cotton 
is king," and as conclusively developed and 
maintained the superior claims of a more poten- 
tial element — iron. Let us for a moment consider 
the properties and influence of this intrinsically 
mean substance, and see whether or not it is en- 
titled to the highest place in the catalogue of in- 
animate agents employed by man. 

With our advancement in civilization, and with 
the increasing light afforded by incessant sden- 
tiflc investigations, iron in its applications and 
adaptations becomes more and more important. 
In this one brief category we attempt to sum up 
its chief adaptations in their true as well as 
typical sense, the sword, the plowshare, the 
pen, the wire, the chain, the cannon, and the 
compass. These are tremendous agents in the 
hands of man. Who can estimate their value ? 

Possessing in its crude, state but little intrinsic 
^alue as compared with gold and silver, the gen- 
erally received " precious metals," yet, when con- 
sidered in the light of tUHUy, how much more 
preciotis does this dull metal appear than the 
shining media of exchange ! 

In all departments of science and art, the es- 
thetical and the mechanical, iron is the handmaid 
of intelligence. To give elegance of form to the 



marble, to tint the pigment of the limner, the 
ready aid of iron is found requisite. 

Magnificent structures line our public thorough- 
fitres, steamers of gigantic sixe plow the ocean 
in security, and the ** iron horse*' snorting in the 
greatness of his might, bringing to our doors in a 
single day the produce of a soli and climate a 
thousand miles away, these attest the wondr&us 
efficacy of iron. 

How simple an instrument is an axe ! yet what 
wonderful transformations have been wrought by 
it! Look abroad over this fair land, with its 
rich territory of cultivated field and meadow, 
with its cities and towns densely populated and 
echoing with the strife of industry. A hundred 
years ago millennial forests stood where now all is 
bustlo and activity, and the silence of the *' in- 
terminable wild" was only broken by the cry of 
the panther or the whoop of the savage. In the 
hands of the woodsman the axe has led the van 
of civilization, and the wildsmess now * ' blossoms 
like the rose." 

We find iron in the framework of the printing- 
press, that world-wide disseminator of intelU- 
genoe. Iron coins our money, caters and carves 
to our appetite, ministers to our refinement in 
the rich engravings which line our walls, meas- 
ures the progress of thne with nicest accuracy, 
and trailed on its million piers flashes from point 
to point desired information though miles or 
even oceans may lie between. The steadfiist 
friend of the children of toil, iron eases their 
shoulders from the burden of severe labor, and 
untiringly, with matchless speed and accuracy, 
performs the most delicate operation. Perhaps 
the printing-pi^ss, the steam-engine, the tele- 
graph, and the sewing machine may be regarded 
as the pre-eminent benefactors of humanity, and 
without iron it is doubtful whether one of them 
could exist — no other metal being known as pos- 
sessing its various properties, existing in such pro- 
fusion, and so eaally adapted. It is at onoe the 
cheapest and most valuable of the metals ; in its 
rough state almost worthless, in ita most highly 
wrought condition worth even more than gold 
itself of equal weight. A bar of refined iron 
worth five dollars when converted into hone- 
shoes would be worth more than ten ; in the form 
of needles would be worth about sixty dollars ; 
manufactured into pen-knife blades it amounts to 
$3,280 ; and when made into the balance springs 
of watches its value is enhanced to upwud of 
$250,000 

It imparts el^^ce to the toilette of beauty. 
There is no department in art, science, or literature 
wherein this inestimable metal may not, nay, 
must be, in some way made use of. 

Then are we not right, after our hasty review of 
the wide sphere of iron's adaptability and useful- 
ness, in ascribing to it an influence more potent, 
more far reaching, in the industrial arts, in all 
that constitutes the * * mechanism' ' of civiUzation, 
than that of any proud monarch f h. s. d. 

[Let iron be duly glorified. Though it may be 
— is — ^made into shirt collars and into writing- 
pi^>er (?) we can not make it a tubetitute for com, 
cotton, or clothing. Great is the value of iron — 
yea, it is indispensable to a state of dvilization ; 
so are wood and wool. In extolling one^Iessing 
let us not overlook others. That * * cotton king' ' 
bushiess has been ** played out," and we pray 
that there may be no more tuA kings. Iron is 
gpreat, cotton is great, com is great, wood is great, 
and so Is coal, but €rod who gives them all is 
greater. Let us worship Bine, rather than them.] 
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THE JEW. 

FROM A JEWISH POINT OF VIEW. 

[Thb IsBAZLTPE Imdbbd, a periodical deyoted to the 
Uliutration and defense of Hebrew Christianity, publishes 
the following interesting statement] 

Shakspeabb but followod the lofty impulse of 
his nature in holding up to execration tiiat un- 
quenchable lust of lucre which marks the race, 
although he does not show that this passion was 
but the effect of that persecution which, by 
crowding the Jew out of every honorable pursuit, 
and thus cutting off his nature from every sym- 
pathy witff the world around, sharpened and 
edged the keen comers of his brain for the only 
pursuit left to him. It is true that money- 
changers, once spit on in the Ghetto, are now 
hugged in the palace. Rothschilds and Foulds, 
Belmonts and Benjamins, are found in the ante- 
chamber of prinoes and presidents. But we fear 
that it is not so much that the prejudice against 
the Jews has ceased, but that the k>ve of money 
has increased ; not that the Jews have become as 
Christians, but that the Christians bave become 
as Jews. 

But if Shakspeare was just in this respect, ha 
was not so in the picture he has drawn of the 
Jew's craving for revenge, and in the contempt 
with which he is treated by his daughter. Re- 
venge is not a characteristic of the Jew. He is 
subject to sudden storms of passion, as in Shy- 
lock's scene with Tubal, but that intellect which 
always stands sentinel over the Hebrew soon sub- 
dues the gust 

Jews also shrink from physical contests. Their 
disposition is to triumph by intellect rather than 
violence. It was this trial, more than any other, 
which rendered them in the middle ages so repul- 
sive to the masses, who were all of the Morrissey 
and muscular-Christianity school. The contempt 
of a daughter for her parent is equally unchar- 
acteristic of the Jew. The Jews are universally 
admired for the affections which adorn their 
domestic life. The more they have been pushed 
from the society of the family of man, the greater 
the intensity with which they have clung to the 
love of their own ficunily. 

No one can ever have visited the houses of the 
Jews without having been struck by the glowing 
affection with which the daughter greets the 
fiBither as he returns from the day's campaign, 
and the slights and sneers his gaberdine and yel- 
low cap provoke, and without observing how 
those small, restless eyes, that sparkle and ^leam 
like snakes in search of prey, shine out a soften- 
ed loving luster as they fall upon the face of 
Bebecca, or Jessica, or Sarah, and how he stands 
no longer with crooked back, but erect and com- 
manding, as he blesses his household with an ex- 
ultation as vehement as the pretjudioes which 
during the day have galled and fretted his nature. 

To do justice to the grandeur of the Jewish 
race, and to brand with infamy its infirmities, it 
Is not enough to produce a repulsive delineation 
of the latter. It would be only just to give ex- 




pression to the former, and to exhibit the superi- 
ority of intellect which has survived all persecu- 
tions, and which, soaring above the prejudice of 
the hour, has filled us with reluctant admiration 
on finding how many of the great events which 
mark the progress of the age, or minister to its 
improvement, or elevates its tastes, may be traced 
to the wonderful workings of the soul of the He- 
brew, and the supremacy of that spiritual nature 
which gave to mankind its noblest, religion, its 
noblest laws, and some of its noblest poetry and 
music. 

The editor of the Gospel Banner gives, in addi- 
tion, the following extract from Ihjzer*8 Magazine: 
The present physical, moral, and social condi- 
tion of the Jews must be a miracle. We can 
come to no other conclusion. Had they con- 
tinued ftom the commencement of the Christian 
era down to the piesent hour in some such 
national state in which we find the Chinese, 
walled off from the rest of the human family, and 
by their selfishness on a national scale, and their 
repulsions of alien elements, resisting every as- 
sault from without in the shape of hostile invar 
sion, and from an overpowering national pride 
forbidding the introduction of new and foreign 
customs, we should not see so much mjrstery in- 
terwoven with their existence. But this is not 
their state— far from it. They are neither a 
united and independent nation nor a parasitic 
province. They are peeled, and scattered, and 
crumbled into fragments, but, like the broken 
globules of quicksilver, instinct with a cohesive 
power, ever ready to amalgamate. Geography, 
arms, geniu^, politics, and foreign help do not 
explain their existence ; time, and climate, and 
customs equally fail to unravel. None of these 
are or can be the springs of their perpetuity. 
They have been spread over every part of the 
habitable globe; they have lived under the 
regime of eyery dynasty, they have shared the pro- 
tection of just laws and the proscriptions of cruel 
ones, and witnessed the rise and progress of both ; 
they have used every tongue, and lived in every 
latitude. The snows of Lapland have chilled, 
the suns of Africa scorched them. They have 
drunk the liber, the Thames, the Jordan, the 
Mississippi. In every country, and every degree 
of latitude and longitude, we find a Jew. It is 
not so with any other race. Empires the most 
illustrious have fallen, and buried the men that 
constructed them ; but the Jew has lived among 
the ruins, a living monument of indestructibility. 
Persecution has unsheathed the sword and lighted 
the fagot. Papal superstition and Moslem bar- 
Mrism have smote with unsparing ferocity, 
penal rescripts and deep prejudice have visited 
on Ihe most unrighteous chastisement, and not- 
withstanding all they survive. Robert Mont- 
gomery, in his Meetiah, thus expresses the relative 
position of the Jews : 
** Empires have sank, and kingdoms passed away, 
But Btin, apart, enbllme in misery stands 
The wreck of Israel. Christ has come and bled, 
And miracles around the cross, 
A holy splendor of midying truth 
Preserve I bat yet their pining sphrit looks 
For that nnrisen Son which prophets hailed; 
And when I view him in the garb of woe, 
A wandering outcast by the world disowned, 
The haggard, lost, and long oppressed Jew, 
*Hi8 BLOOD BB OH US* throogk my spirit rolls 



In fbarftil echo fhmi a nation^s lips, 

Remember Zion I still for thee awaits 

A ftitnre teeming with triumphal sounds 

And shape of glory." 
Like their own bush on Mount Horeb, Israel 
has continued, in the flames, but unoonsumed. 
They are the aristocracy of Scripture, reft of their 
coronets— princes in degradation. A Babylonian, 
a Theban, a Spartan, an Athenian, are names 
known in history only ; their shadows alone 
haunt the world and flicker on its tablets. A 
Jew walks every street, dwells in every capital, 
traverses every exchange, and relieves the mo- 
notony of the nations of the earth. The race has 
inherited the heirloom of immortality, incapable 
of extinction or amalgamation. Like streamlets 
from a common head, and composed of waters of 
a peculiar nature, they have flowed along every 
stream without blending with it or receiving its 
color or its flavor, and traversed the surface of 
the globe, to the close of the many centuries, 
peculiar, distinct, alone. The Jewish race at this 
day is perhaps the most striking seal of the truth 
of the Sacred Oracles. There is no posability of 
accounting for their perpetual isolation, their de- 
pressed but distinct being, on any groands save 
those revealed in the record of truth. Their ag- 
gregate and individual character is as remarkable 
as their circumstfmcesc Meanness the most 
abject and pride the most overbearing — ^the deg- 
radation of helots, and yet a conscious and mani- 
fest sense of the dignity of a royal priesthood- 
crouching, cozening, squeezing, grasping on the 
exchange, in the shop, in the world, with nothing 
too low for them to do, or notwithstanding, in 
the S3magogue, lookiog back along many thou- 
sand years to ancestry beside which that of our 
peers and princes is but of yesterday, regarding 
justly Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as their great 
progenitors, and pressing forward on the wingj 
of faith, and hope, and promise to a long ex- 
pected day when they, now kings and prinoes in 
disguise, shall become so indeed by anianifesta- 
tion the most glorious and a dispensation the 
most sublime. The people are a perpetual miracle 
— a living echo of Heaven's holy tones, prolonged 
from generation to generation. 

Good Luck. — Sundry semi-superstitious and 
limber-backboned folks make much ado about 
* * luck* ' — as if this was a world of chance I Such 
is bald atheism. '* If ye sow not, neither shall 
ye reap ; what ye sow, that shall ye reap," is the 
Bible statement of fortune. Man is master of 
chance. Labor rules the very universe. Dili- 
gence is the sacred alchemy that converts earth's 
ores into jewels. With a farmer, ** the philoso- 
pher's stone" helps build a fence. The owl s 
motto is " luck to-night," as he mopes all day in 
a hollow tree. 

Would you have good luckf Then get up 
early, and mind your own business when up — not 
your neighbor's ; spend less than you earn ; earn 
every cent before you spend one ; keep out of 
debt ; especially keep money in ^rour pocket ; wait 
on yourself, for shirking is essentially theft; 
always heed the counsel of your wife in doubtful 
enterprises; treat other people as you would be 
treated ; display liberality of soul and charity of 
opinion, with honor and honesty ; above all, trust 
in God and you may properly consider your life 
a success— a clear vindication of beneficent ' 
an utter rebuke of visionary ** luck." 
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THBOIiOOT IN PHTSipONOMT. 

WESLEY AND EDWARDS. 

Tbbsb emiDeat men may be taken as fair rep- 
reflentadyes of the two claraes of Christians into 
wliioh the religious world naturally diTides itself, 
and whicbf though blending with each other as 
they lose their distinctirenesSf are dearly defined 
by well-marked differences in the characteristics 
of their interior piety and its outward manifesta- 
tions. In one class by temperament or by edu- 
cation, and often by both, the emotions are more 
carefully cultivated and give tone to the religious 
character. In the other the intellect, the convic- 
tions receive the most earnest attention and cul- 
ture, to the comparative neglect of the emotional 
nature. The first class is governed more by 
religious feeling, the other by religious conviction. 
Perhaps no two denominations of Christians repre- 
sent these two great classes more comprehensively 
than Methodists and Congregationalists, and 
toward one or the other will the members of any 
Protestant community gravitate. 

The choice as to church government will flow 
naturally from these religious distinctions. The 
Christian whose faith rests mainly upon his con- 
victions will prefer that church which has the 
simplest form of government, and in which he can 
enjoy most personal freedom. Regarding religion 
as a matter of individual responsibility, and lying 
between every man and his Qod^ he will be satis- 
fied with a clear statement to men of religious 
truth and duty, leaving the matter to their own 
consciences. In other words, he will be rather 
exclusive than aggressive in his piety. 

The other Christian, burning with zeal and 
fervor, based indeed upon conviction, will more 
readily ally himself with a church in which he 




shall find the warmest sympathy with his religious 
emotions, and which, in its aggressive organiza- 
tion, shall give full scope to his zeal in going out 
into the world aod compelling men to come unto 
the marriage feast. 

Thus will the aggressive and emotional in a 
community gravitate toward Methodism, while 
litiose who delight in intellectual views of Chris- 
tianity, in dwelling upon the theological bearings 
of the Scriptures, upon doctrine rather than ex- 
perience, be drawn toward Congregationalism. 

Perhaps no two men represent Uiese two great 
Christian classes better or more perfectly than 
Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley. 
^ Let us first study them in the light of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy. In Edwards, the height 
from the ear to the top of the bead is very great, 
giving large Spirituality and Veneration, and his 
reflective organs are more fully developed than 
his percept! ves. Observe the narrowness of his 
head, showing his deficiency in the organs of 
Secretiveness, Caution, tact, and those faculties 
by which men get along in the world — ^in a word, 
all those faculties which go to make the scholar, 
the thinker, the theologian are grandly developed, 
while those that make the practical business man 
are very deficient. 

Look at his face and imagine him moving and 
acting among men, presiding at social festivity. . 

Hqw perfectly does his character correspond 
with these developments of his head and face ! 
He was a natural recluse, devoting his days and 
nights to the constant study of vast theological 
problems and the mysteries of Scripture doctrine. 
The tendency of his brain was to religious med- 
itation, or, more strictly, to religious ratiocination, 
to reconcile the holiness of Grod with the salva- 
tion of sinners, the mercy of Grod with the punish- 
ment of sinners, the glory of God with the death 
of sinners. The labor of such a mind is to recon- 
cile the dreams of faith and the vagaries of en- 
thusiasm (as they appear to a purely rational 
mind) with sound reason and good sense. " I am 



not mad^ most noble Festus, but speak the word > 
of truth and soberness.'' 

He was too much in the study, too little at the 
tea-table ; wrapt in metaphysical and spiritual 
meditations, be seems like some vast balloon with 
but a little guy rope to attach it to earth. He 
was not a motive pOwer among men, but a Titan 
giving a dead lift at the leaden masses and using 
no leverage. In his life-time he was run over, 
outmaneuvered. made almost contemptible, while 
the great Scottish divines were hailing him as the 
Samson of holy metaphysics, and he was fixiag 
for himself a niche among Continental writers, 
between Leibnitz on the one hand and Kant upan 
the other. But no man in America ever had so 
much power to lift up the Whole rational nature 
and set it in tune with Heaven, and make the little 
things of life no more than barnacles on the ship's 
bottom, to make the things of heaven and hell, of 
God and Belial, as wide apart as the Pacific from 
shore to shore. 

Turn now to the other head and foce. In Wes- 
ley the head is more uniformly developed ; he has 
less Spirituality and Veneration in proportion to 
his other (acuities, but more side head, more 
Caution, Constructiveness, Secretiveness. method, 
tact;^ he has a power among men, seeing and 
using every laudable means for bringing them 
into the kingdom of Christ And the expression 
of his face, how impressively does every linea- 
ment speak of labors more abundant, not in the 
study, not in solitude, but in the crowded city, in 
the open air, everywhere I It is instinct with in- 
tense, practical, every-day life; the patent and 
most prominent record there is that of the inde- 
fatigable worker, working among men, studying 
theological problems while on his way from one 
preaching place to another, in sympathy with all 
classes of men, with scholars and wise men, with 
the ignorant and uncultivated, seeing in every man 
an immortal soul, and striving to save that soul. 

Both stamped their individual characters on 
their admirers and followers in a more extended 
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and remarkable manner and to a greater degree 
than any other two men of their time. 

Wesley was the founder of Methodism, and the 
whole system is bdt the reflection of this great 
man. He is the pattern of the bishop, the presid- 
ing elder, the pastor, the olass-leader, the theo- 
logian, the sermonizer, the dfifective worker in the 
church, lay of clerical. 

Edwards stamped New England Congregation- 
alism so deeply, that eyery minister, every col- 
legian, eyery Christian in that denomination is to- 
day a different man firom what he would have 
been if Edwards had neVer been born. 

Wesley's brain was less abstract than Edwards, 
less active, in its higher faculties, far less recluse, 
for more effective in the world. The oof) loves to 
dwell apart thinking angel thoughts, the other 
see^ a world lying in sin around h^, and recog- 
nizing no distinction but children of God and 
^children of the world— organizes the Church 
militant and spends bis life in incessant and 
amadog labor, to drill, perfect, and make effec- 
tive the machinery of religion. One produces a 
religion of practical, efl^tive organization ; the 
other, deep, abiding, and perennial religious con- 
viction. One tends to produce high and valuable 
thinking; the other to give the world the benefit 
of untiring labors. 

CoNGREOATiONAUSM is the foHU of church polity 
most strictly republican, or rather democratic, and 
like all other pure democracies, while it secures 
the largest freedom to the individual, it is the 
least efficient of all for aggressive enterprises. 
It flourishc)^ and will be likely to flourish only 
among people of hereditary mental activity and 
hereditary religious reverence. As a matter of 
fact, Congregationalism is conQned to New Eng- 
land, and to such communities in New York and 
Ohio as are made up almost entirely of emigrants 
from New England. In short, it is Puritanism 
modified by the influence of prosperity and pop- 
ularity, and tinctured with democracy. Neither 
by its powers of awakening the moral sympathies, 
nor by the machinery of its organization, is it 
ever likely to become dominant in the religious 
world. But it is likely to continue to embrace 
within its folds the most consistent and uniform 
piety, the deepest theology, and the most intel- 
lectual morality of any community where it is 
planted. Its defects are its tendency to asceticism, 
and its want of adaptability to the great masses 
of restless, aggressive, unintellectual, but enter- 
prising Americans. It can produce great think- 
ers, not great actors. Its theologians are more 
eminent ihan its philanthropists. Its preachers 
are great in the pulpit rather than in labors from 
bouse to house or in ecclesiastical councils. The 
excellence of its sermonizing is not surpassed by 
any other sect, but the power displayed in this 
its chief instrument of grace is far greater than 
the tact, the policy, the worldly wisdom, which, 
properly sanctified, are far more effectual for 
ehnrch grovtii and the evangelizbg of the race 
than the most splendid pulpit performances. 

Yet, to its praise, it must be admitted that on 
the broad field where piety and morality meet, 
where duties to God and duties to man are har- 
i moniously cultivated, many of the finest intellects.. 
jk the choicest spirits, and the happiest illustrations 
/J^ of civic as well as Christian virtue have flourished 






under the genial influences of ^Congregationalism. 
The magnificent mental and moral organization 
of a Webster, who never struck more ringing or 
heroic blows than in defense of Evangelical 
Christianity, is but a type of many others unequal 
to him in renown, nurtured in the bosom of this 
church, who, as well by the harmony and spot- 
leesness of their civil virtue, as by their eloquent 
tributes or powerful defenses of the Christian 
faith, have done so much to Christianity on the 
high pedestal which she now occupies as the cen- 
tral figure among the nations of the earth. 

Appealing as this form of Christianity does 
mainly to the intellect, and aiming at the heart 
through the intellect rather than at the intellect 
through the heart, the style of Christian virtue 
which it produces exhibits the uniformity of an 
.established mental conviction, and is character- 
ized by a steadiness and consistency which comes 
from the world of intellect rather than from that 
of emotion. A Christian in this church is al ways 
and.everywhere a Christian. A Bible to read and 
a Heaven to adore are all he requires to nourish 
his piety. 

Methodism is emphatically the gospel to the 
poor. While it is true to itself and to the spirit 
of its great founder, it will continue to go out 
into '* the highways and hedg^ and compel men 
to come into the marriage supper. The itiner- 
ancy is the great agency by which these invita-^ 
tions of the Gospel shall be spread to every cor^ 
ner, every cabin, every heart. The first itinerants 
preached the word everywhere— In the open air, 
in the country, in crowded streets in the city, in 
churches when they could, in stables, in private 
houses. Wherever they found souls to be saved 
** there they preached the Gospel." The natural 
result of this system is to bring within the pale 
of the Church large masses of comparatively un- 
educated people— such as /ee/, but do not reason ; 
whose great concern is to have the heart right 
before God, and whose interest in the great doc- 
trines of theology is comparatively slight. They 
do not dig below the surface for tiiose rich veins 
of truth that reward so amply the carefWl seeker, 
and oonsequentiy religion does not strike so deep 
root in the intellectual nature, and by consequence 
tiie variations in the thermometer of piety will be 
far greater with them than if they habitually 
thought more and felt less. 

Jonathan Edwards was born at East Wfaidsor, 
Connecticut, October 5th, 1703. H!s mother was 
the daughter ofBev. Solomon Stoddard, who was 
for more than fifty years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and one of the most eminent ministers of New 
England for ability , fidelity, piety, and usefulness. 
She was by tradition a woman distingiiishod for 
strength of mind, of superior education, peculiarly 
fond of reading, and of ardent piety. She was 
tall, stately, dignified, and conunanding in ap- 
pearance, as well as affable and courteous In 
manner. She possessed extraordinary prudence 
and judgment, a nice sense of propriety, exten- 
sive inforifiatlon, a thorough knowledge of the 
iScriptures and of theology, and was scrupulously 
conscientious. 

His fatiier, Key. Timothy Edwards, *< was for 
sixty-four years the beloved and venerable pastor 
of the £. Windsor Congregational Ghurch. Both I 



were of English descent, for generations distin- 
guished for piety, intellect, vigor, and command- 
ing influence. He received at his graduation the 
collegiate degree of A3, in th^ forenoon and 
A.M. in the afternoon,'' an uncommon mark of 
respect paid to his extraordinary proficiency in 
learning. He taught his college pupils so thor^ 
oughly, that the professors never thought it nec- 
essary to examine them preparatory to their ad- 
mission to college. From parents thus eminently 
endowed both with talents and moral virtues, 
what of excellence and superiority might we not 
expect in their children T Their distinguished son 
received his academic education at home under 
his parent's tuition. He commenced Latin when 
nine years of age, and made rapid progress. He 
was very fond of natural science, and at the age 
of ten wrote an interesting article on the *' wood-* 
spider." At thirteen he entered Yale College, 
^here he took the highest stand in his class ; no 
part of his college studies was overlooked, and 
he studied with his pen constantly in hand. He 
entered with delight on the study of *' Locke on 
the Human Understanding,'' at the age of fourteen, 
and said "it gave him more pleasure than the 
most greedy miser finds when gathering up hand- 
ftils of silver and gold from some newly discov- 
ered treasure." At the age of seventeen he grad- 
uated, studied . theology, preached some, and 
taught two years at Yale College. At the age of 
twenty-four he was settled in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. He continued through life a hard 
student, spending in study generally thirteen out 
of the twenty-four hours. When riding, he had 
a pencil and paper with him to note down his 
thoughts, and often woke in the night to set down 
a thought Besides his two sermons a week, he 
wroto "Notes on Scripture," "Miscellaneous," 
*< Tjpes of Messiah," '' Prophecies of the Old and 
New Teetament" His works amount to thirty- 
three volumes of notes, sermons, tracts, and 
treatises. 

In 1727 he was married to Sarah Pierpont, of 
New EEaven. 

In stature he was tall, over six feet, slender, 
used few gestures ; his voice was low but clear ; 
he was always fully and completdy absorbed in 
religious thought, composition, or prayer. In his 
church discipline he was injudicious and unfor- 
tunate ; he made strong enemies among liberal- 
minded men, having little tact in managing human 
nature. He says of himself that he " was low- 
spirited, of a dull and stiff manner, and not 
sprightiy in conversation." Isaac Taylor says 
this very sluggishness and aridity, this feeble 
pulse of life was the very reason of his extraor- 
dinary power of analysis. To accomplish the will 
of God on earth was the ruling motive of his soul- 

The parentage of John Wesley was as remark- 
able in a religious point of view as was that of 
Ed wiM^ds. His great-grandfather was ejected from 
the Established Church for non-conformity ; his 
son, distinguished both for learning and piety, 
was also ejected for the same reason, four times 
imprisoned, and finally denied Christian burial 
on account of his " dissenting" views. His wife, 
John Wesley's paternal grandmother, was the 
niece of Thomas Fuller, the Church historian, a 
man remarkable for wit, learning, and elegance 
of Btjle and expression. The youngest son, Sam- 
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uel, father of the great founder of Methodism, 
married the daughter of an ejected minister, a 
woman of greath strength of intellect and exalted 
piety. From both paternal and maternal ances- 
try John Wesley inherited his superior intellect, 
bis fervid devotion, and bis tendency to innova- 
tion. He resembled his mother most strikingly, 
and inherit(^ largely from her those gifts that 
made his life such a benefaction to the world. 

What a lesson to mothers do the lives of these 
two eminent men afford ! Both devoted them- 
selves earnestly to the education of their sons. 
From the stores of a mother's learning, from the 
fountains of a mother's heart, were the intellects 
of these men fed in their youth, and their charao-- 
ters formed for everlasting good to their race. 
Oh, ye mothers, who trust hireling teachers to im- 
press upon your children's minds and hearts those 
lessons they should learn from your own lips, for 
one brief hour consider the better way so radiant<- 
ly marked out by Esther Edwards and Susannah 
Wesley — names worthy to stand beside hers we 
delight to honor as the mother of our Washington. 

John Wesley and his brother Charles inaugu- 
rated the form of religion that sometimes goes by 
their name as early as 1729. While in college 
they became deeply impressed with the coldness 
and inefficiency of the Established Church, and 
for a long time Wesley labored, not to draw away 
a body of dissenters, but to infuse his own zeal, 
his earnest piety, and his systematic manner of 
cultivating and promoting religion into the 
Church of England. Disappointed in this, he de- 
voted himself, soul and body, to the interests of 
the now rapidly increasing body of Christians 
whom he had rescued from the masses of the 
world, whom he had found in the highways and 
hedges of life. In these labors he visited Ireland 
and Scotland, the West India Islands and America, 
again and again. Sixty years of constant and 
unremitting labor had its abundant reward in the 
unequaled spread of his faith while he lived, and 
in the radiant crown that awaits those who call 
many to righteousness. 

Doubtless there are features in his system which 
he would modify were he to inaugurate the plan 
anew. Most will agree that appeals less declam- 
atory and emotional would be now calculated to 
reach and affect the thinking class. But with all 
its faults, Methodism is the gospel of the poor — 
Methodism is Christianity in earnest. 

It will be seen that the portraits of these two 
great divines, as given above, were taken late in 
life, so that what they appear is as much a record 
of what they did, as of what they were by original 
conformation. Thought, labor, prayer. Christian 
devotion had been for fifty years ** chiseling away" 
upon these features until they are, to the intelli- 
gent eye, as deeply inscribed with theological 
systems as the books which they composed. 
Those great works of Edwards on the *' Will" and 
on the ** Affections," which made him famous in 
both hemispheres, could never have been pro- 
duced by a head less amply developed In the 
noblest faculties. Such compositions require a 
brain equally developed in the reasoning fi^cultiee 
and in the spiritual powers, a brain that could 
take abstract truths of theology, or the " thus 
saith the Lord" of the Holy Writ, and pursue them 
to their legitimate oonclusions by a logic as ab- 



FRBDBRIKA BREMER. 

Fbbdebika Bbbmer, the celebrated Swedish 
novelist, was born in or near Abo, Finland, about 
the year 1802. When very young her parents 
removed to Sweden, with which country she has 
always been identified. Her education was 
chiefly obtained In Norway, under the superin- 
tendence of the Countess Sonnerhjeim, who ex- 
hibited considerable interest in her. After 
leaving school she became a teacher in an 
academy in StockholuL When but twenty-two 
years of age her first novel, called *' The Neigh- 
bors," appeared, and found ready circulation in 
the English, German, Dutch, and French lan- 
guages, as well as her own. This "novel created 
a profound sensation in America, so that when 
she visited this country she was received with 
much cordiality by the public generally. Her 
pleasant book, " Homes in the New World," re- 
late? her experiences in America, with the various 
phases of society North and South, and with the 
learned and great of the land. She exhibits a 
clearness of discernment and a felicity of ex- 
pression in her talk of men and things, in this 
book, which have been rarely surpassed. Miss 
Bremer entertained views in regard to marriage 
which would be considered liberal by our read- 
ers. She believed that the public declaration 
of a pair to* live together as husband and wife 
was sufficient to constitute and sanctify their 
union. She never married, but lived at Stock- 
holm in comparative retirement after her travels 
in America and England. Her death occurred a 
few weeks since. 



CoLOB Blindkess. — ^The Post says : Paul Akers, 
the sculptor of the Dead Pearl Diver, passed 
through New York on his way South for the 
benefit of his health last month. He is the 
author of the leading article in the Atkmtie 
Monthly for February, on American Artists in 
Italy, the greater part of which is devoted to 
the merits of Page as a colorist. Mr. Akers 
regards him as one of the gpreatest painters since 
Titian, and names as his most striking vrorks the 
portraits of three American ladies, which were 
executed in Rome, viz., those of Charlotte Cush- 
man, now in London ; of Mrs. Crawford, now in 
Rome ; and of Mrs. North, now in Cambridge, 
Mass. As an instance of color-blindness in an 
artist, Mr. Alkers says that Bartholomew, the 
sculptor, could not disting^iish between a crimson 
curtain and a gpreen one. Yet Bartholomew 
began his artistic career as a portrait painter, and 
once he gave the cheeks of a female sitter a hue 
of bright green. He put the two pigments upon 
his palette, and mistook the green for the red, 
and did not discover his mistake until it was 
pointed out to him. Yet, blind as he was to the 
differences of color, he had the most exquisite 
perception of the beauties of form. 

[Railway conductors, signal masters, and others, 
who are expected to distinguish one line or train 
of cars from another, running on the same road, 
being deficient in the organ of Color, are puzzled 
to make out which is which, and accidents have 
occurred from this cause. When will managers 
learn to select ''the right man for the right 
placet" 
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Fig. 1.— Diaosam. 



OUR NEW DICTIOIsrARY 

OP PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 

liANGUAGE (35).— Fr. Zan^nev.— Human speech; 
the expression of ideas by the voice ; sounds expressive 
of thought articulated by the oi^gans of the throat and 
month .— Webstw, 

It [the organ of Language] makes us acquainted with 
arbitrary signs, remembers them, Judges of their rela- 
tions^ and gives a disposition to indulge in all exercises 
connected with vroT^B.—Spurzheifn. 

The fiiculty of Language gives the capacity for learn- 
ing 9ign9 alone— the meaning of them is acquired by 
other Acuities.— Cimite. 

Location —The organ of Language is sitnated 
on the back part of the orbitary plates, the bones 
which form the roof of the eyes and support the 
anterior lobes of the brain. It is marked L, in 
fig. 1. 

Phtsioonomigal Sign. — A large davelopment 
of Language is indicated by prominent eyes. 
Sometimes the ejres not only project, but are also 
depressed, when the under eyelid presents a sort 
of sack or roll or appears swollen. Both of these 
signs are conspicuous in our likeness of Las Casas 
(fig. 2). 

^NOTION. — This faculty gires verbal mem- 
ory ; and persons who have it large readily re- 
member words, and learn by heart with great fa- 
cility. When Language is very large and the 
general intellect only moderate, it is surprising 
what a volume of words can be poured forth to 
express a few ideas, and sometimes no idea at ah. 
This class of perbons have great pleasure in hear- 
ing themselves talk, and are rendered uncomfort- 
able if not allowed to indulge in their favorite 
oocupation. If they write, their style is like 
their speaking, destitute of condensation — they 
scribble whole pages about nothing. 

We frequently meet with men of great talent 
only moderately endowed with Language, and 
others whose mental powers are very common- 
place who have this organ large. Many persons 
who are largely endowed with this faculty, and 
who have an excellent verbal memory, imd learn 
by heart with great readiness, yet make little 
progress in learning the science of a language. 

Illustkativb Exampub. — ^This like all other 
organs seems composed of different parts. Some 
persons are apt to forget proper names, while 
they recollect words denoting the qualities of ex- 



ternal objects. Disease or accident has entailed 
this peculiarity in several instances. ** One Le- 
reard, of Marseilles," mentioned by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, ••having received a blow from a foil on the 
eyebrow, lost the memory of proper names en- 
tirely ; he sometimfS forgot the names of his in- 
timate friends, and even of his father, as he stated 
in a letter wiitten to Dr Gall for advice. Cuvier, 
In his Historical Eulogium on Brousonnet, deliv- 
ered in the Institute of France, in 1808, relates 
that this famous botanist, after an apoplectic fit, 
could never recollect either proper names or sub- 
stantives, though he recovered his prodigious 
memory of other matters. He knew the forms, 
leaves, and colors of plants, and recollected their 
epithets, but could not recall their names " 

" Half idiot children there are who never 
speak, though they do many things like reason- 
able persons ; and then parents, relations, and 
even physicians, can not conceive their partial 
imbecility. Now, though such children be not 
deaf, though they pronounce various words, yet 
they never go on to speak, and the cause of this 
is often looked for in the organs connected with 
the production of voice, the tongue, amygdaloid 
glands, palate, etc. ; but the state of these parts 
is never the reason of the want of l^guage. 
The organs of voice, it is true, produce sounds, 
but they do not originate or cause vocal lan- 
guage ; persons deprived of several, as of the 
tongue, the palate, have yet continued to speak. 
Their pronunciation of course was not so distinct 
as that of other persons, but they felt the neces- 
sity of communicating their sensations and ideas, 
and therefore contrived to speak. On the con- 
trary, these half idiots pronounce single words 
very well, but can not keep up a conversation, 



Fio. 9.— Las Cabas. 

nor fix their attention, nor combine their expres- 
sions. They are consequently destitute of the 
power of leamii^, as well of the intellectual fac- 
ulty of inventing arbitrary signs " 

I«AVATBSR, John Caspar— the flanona writer on 
Phyaiognomy, was bom at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1741, 
and died in 1801, of wounds received during the occupa- 
tion of his native town by the French under Massena. 
He was pastor of the principal church In his native 
place, and left a high character for moral purity and be- 
nevolence. His great work on Phyaiognomy was pub- 



lished in 1T75, in four quarto volumes. It became very 
popuhur.— ^/lipEtfonV Cfj^pedla qf Biography, 

^ John Caspar Lavater was the 12th child of Hen- 
ry Lavater, a physician of some note, and a mem- 
ber of the Government of Zurich. In early youth 



Fio. 8.— Lavatbb. 

he was of a weakly and delicate bodily conforma- 
tion, not expected to become healthy or long- 
lived. The usual accompaniments of ill health 
were not less marked in his character" and dispo- 
sition than they are usually found in such chil- 
dren. He was fretful, impatient, ardent, and 
sometimes violent in temper, yet often he evin- 
ced great mildness, quiet, and good-nature. In 
youth, none of those qualities were apparent to 
others which aftenvard rendered him so distin- 
guished. Speaking of his boyhood, he says : '* I 
recollect how much I suffered at this early period 
of my life from timidity and bashfulness. Curi- 
osity continally impelled me, while fear restrain- 
ed me ; yet I observed and felt, though I could 
never communicate my feelings and observations ; 
or if I attempted to make such a communication, 
the manner in which I did it was so absurd, and 
drew on me so much ridicule, that I soon found 
myself incapable of uttering another word." 

He was very imaginative, and very benevo- 
lent, and these two qualities led him into many 
a boyish indiscretion ; his greaA kindness of heart 
especially influenced his actions, imparting an ir- 
resistible desire to relieve those whose distress 
became known to him. . He had been intended 
by his parents for the practice of medicine ; but 
an incident at school having awakened in him a 
strong predilection for the ministry, they deter- 
mined to educate him in the direction of his in- 
clinations, although then but ten years old. 

In 1756 Lavater entered college, and although 
regarded before as a very indifferent scholar, yet 
he made such progress in classical knowledge as to 
surprise all who knew him. His collegiate stud- 
ies were prosecuted under the direction of Bod- 
mer and Breitinger, two distinguished.scholars of 
that day. Here he contracted a close and endur- 
ing intimacy with the three brothers Hess, and 
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Henrj Fttseli, afterward eminent as a painter. 
In 1762, haying completed his coime of theolog- 
ical study, he was ordained a minister. His ca- 
reer as an ecclesiastic was especially remarkable 
for his benevolence. Works of love and mercy 
constituted the larger part of his official acts. 
Ever ready to defend the poor and oppressed, he 
frequently took occasion to vindicate their cause, 
even to ppposing single-handed the encroach- 
ments of the rich and powerful. 

While yet a young man, Lavater, in company 
with a few friends, visited several distinguished 
men in Gkrmany and Switzerland, traveling con- 
siderably on foot from town to town. 

He commenced his writings on Physiognomy, 
which have rendered his name memorable, in 
1770, and from that time, in the intervals of his 
ministry, prosecuted his investigations with 1^- 
dor and enthusiasm until his death. His first 
production on this subject was a small work 
printed at Leipsic in 1772, entitled *< John Cas- 
par Lavater on Physiognomy," which contained 
the fundamental principles upon which his lar- 
ger work is based. Tliis extended treatise on 
Physiognomy, which comprises four volumes, 
was issued from the press between 1776 and 1778, 
and attracted much attention from the very first. 
The Emperor Joseph H. treated him with marked 
distinction, and many persons of royal birth vis- 
ited him. Besides his works on Physiognomy, 
Lavater wrote poems, mainly of a religious caste, 
and published several of his sermons in oopsoli- 
I dated form. 

i At the close of the eighteenth century the rev- 
' olutionary movements of France produced much 
commotion in Switzerland. In May, 1798, that 
country was ravaged without mercy by the mer- 
cenary generals and officers of the French repub- 
lic. During all this time Lavater's voice was 
heard, loud in the defense of his native land, 
and appealing to the French to forbear their 
atrocious treatment of the wretched Swiss. 

On the 26th of September, 1799, the French, 
after an obstinate contest with the Austrians, re- 
occupied Zurich. Some French soldiers, intent 
upon plunder, called at Lavater's house and de- 
manded of him some wine, which he gave them, ' 
together with some bread and a few pieces of 



Fig. 4.— OAPTAnr Ck>OK. 

money. After this act of kindness, one of them, 
unprovoked, shot him in the breast. This wound 
occasioned his death, although, he did not die 
until January 2d, 1801. 

The character of Lavater was of a high moral 
order. All who knew him expressed the highest 
regard for him. He was ardent in affection, be- 




nevolent even to excess, and very mild in de- 
meanor. The excitability of his early youth 
gave way to the calmness and forbearance so em- 
inent in him in full maturity. He was not a 
learned man, but his natural talent and g^reat 
knowledge of men rendered him a very interest- 



Fio. 6.— Sot John FRAmuir. 
ing conversationalist, and a most useful man in 
general society. 

Phrenologically considered, Lavater's head and 
face exhibit a marked predominance of the per- 
ceptive fiaculties. His temperament was mental- 
motive. He was finely organized for an observer, 
to collect fMis, Individuality, Form, and Size 
were greatly developed. His reasoning power 
was less conspicuously marked. This fiict is 
evidenced in his writings, which present a mass 
of matter, the fruit of an extensive observ- 
ation, without much system in management and 
without logical demonstration. Human Nature 
was evidently large, enabling him to measure the 
character of those with whom he came in con- 
tact ; and this, coupled with his very large per- 
ceptives, rendered him almost oracular in opin- 
ion. Benevolence was also large, and through 
this eigan he chiefly manifested his religious 
feelings. His religion was that practical sort 
which seeks by works of love and mercy to ben 
fit mankind and raise it in the scale of physical 
and moral existence. His life, even tram the 
cradle, was a benevolent life, and his researches 
in Physiognomy were benevolent in their object. 
Firmness is well indicated. Whatever he under- 
took, especially in a Christian spirit, Lavater car- 
ried through unswervingly and perseveringly. 
Self-Esteem was not large, still he had enough of 
it to appreciate his own worth, and not demean 
himself in the presence of greatness. His social 
organs were all well marked. He was fond of 
friends, very social and affectionate, and being so 
sympathetic, his realm of firiendship was very 
large. All who became personally acquainted 
with him felt the magnetic influence of his friend- 
liness. Faith was large, and greatly aided in his 
ministry. He was even too credulous at times. 
Language was also laige, and served him well as 
the vehicle by which to conmiunicate his emo- 
tions and sentiments. His great storehouse of 
fieu;ts contributed the suppljr of material which 
flowed so freely in his conversation. The basilar 
organs of the side head were not prominent. 
They show him an unselfish, peaceable, mild- 
tempered man, and such ha was. 



' Taking his orgaoteation as a whole, we would 
pronounce him good, kind, and aflfeeiionate ; en- 
dowed with great power to investigate facts and 
Judge of character, but with insufficient logical 
ability and method to systematize and reduce to 
a complete treatise the inferences derived from 
those feurts ; and with too much imagination to 
seek the basis of his researdies, and so render 
them of practical value. 

liB BRVV, Clurlefl>-a French painter, bom in Itels 
March 89d, 1619, and died there Feb. 18th, 1090. He 
studied under NicholAs Poussin, and was chief painter 
to LouiB XIV. His series of Pictures entitled Battlsa^ 
Alexander are the best known and perhaps the most 
meritorious of his iror]a,'-Applston''8 CfydojmUa, 

Le Brun made a lai-ge number of physiognom- 
ical studies, many of which were copied by La- 
vater in his gpreat work. A few of them, on a 
reduced scale, will be found in our ** New Physi- 
ognomy." They^are somewhat exaggerated, and 
not always conect expressions of the passions 
and emotions, but have considerable merit as 
works of art and furnish good exercises. 

UBfiRTT^The state oT fiwemen ; ability to do as 
one pleases; flreedom from restraint— !9'M»^. 

A love of liberty results from the action of 
Self-Esteem, which see. 

liOBSSS.— The brain is divided into two hemispberai 
by the fidz or seythe-shaped process, and each of these 
iMmlspheres, in its under surfiuM, into three lobes, caUed 
respectivdy the anterior, the middle, and the posterior. 

The middle lobe is devoted 
particularly to the propensities 
connected with self-preserva- 
tion — Alimentiveness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Combatlveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, and Secretive- 
ness ; the anterior lobe pertains 
to the intellectual faculties 
and the moral sentiments ; and 
the posterior lobe comprises the 
domestic affections, etc. See 
Brain, eta 

IiOOAUTT (31)^Fr. fooott^.— Position ; situation ; 
place ; especially geographical place or situation.— TV^ * 
iter. 

It seems to me that it is the fliculty of Locality in gen- 
eral. As soon as we have conceived the existence of an 
object and its qualities, it must necessarily occupy a 
place, and this is the fiiculty that conceives the places oe* 
cupied by the objects which sunround nB.—Spunhdm. 

Dr. Spurzheim's observations coincide with my own 
experience.— Oom^, 




Fie. 6. 



Fxo. 7.— Tmi Kawhtjb. 

LooAnoir. — ^The organ of Locality is situated 
in the forehead, on each side of Eventuality and 
over the inner comer of the eyebrows (L, fig. 1), 
as indicated in the portrait of Capt Cook, fig. 4. A 

PHTsiooKoiaoAL SiON.— A marked prominence ^^ 
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above the inner comer of the eyebrows, on each 
nde of the mesial line, as in fig. 6, indicates 
large Locality. The length and ftdlnesR of the 
central part of the under lip, below the red part, 
is believed to be similar in its indications. It is 
called Lore of Trayeling by Dr. Bedfield. It is 
shown largely developed in figs. 6 and 6. 

FuHcnoN. — '*Fei8ons in whom this organ is 
laige, form vivid and distinct conceptions of sit- 
uations and scenery which they have seen or 
heaid described, and they have great power in 
recalling sach conceptions. When the fiiculty is 
active from internal excitement of the organ, 
such ideas are presented to .the mind involunta- 
rily. In the mask of Sir Walter Scott the organ 
is laige. Readers, similarly endowed, are al- 
most as much delighted with his descriptions of 
scenery as by a tour made by themselves amid 
the mountain glens ; while those in whom the 
organ is small, are quite uninterested by his 
most splendid poetical landscapes. This author 
wrote so pictorially, that he almost saves an art- 
ist, who means to illustrate his pages, the trouble 
of invention." 

Illusibativb Examplbs. — Locality is larger 
in the busts and portraits of all eminent naviga- 
tors and travelers, such as Columbus, Cook, and 
Mungo Park ; aJso in great astronomers and ge- 
ographers, as Kepler, Galileo, Tycho Brah6, and 
Newton. In Tasso the poet, also^ it appears to 
be very large, and he manifested the ^ulty in 
a high degree. Several cases are mentioned by 
Dr. Gall of individuals passionately fond of trav- 
eling, in whom the organ was greatly developed. 
This £EM;ulty gives what is called ** coup d'ceil," 
and judgment of the capabilities of ground. It 
is neoessary to the military draughtsman, and is 
of great importance to a general in war. Dr. 
GaU mentions that he had observed the organ 
large in distinguished players at chess ; and he 
conceived their talent to consist in the faculty of 
conceiving clearly a great number of the possible 
positions of the men. 

Some persons have a natural tact in discrim- 
inating and recollecting the situation of the or- 
gans on the phrenological bust, and perceiving 
differences in tiie forms of the head, while others 
experience the greatest difficulty in doing sp. 
The former have Locality, Size, and Form large ; 
the latter have them small, indicated by a gene- 
ral narrowness at the top of the nose. These 
state their own inability to observe as an objec- 
tion against the system ; but this is as if one 
were to deny the diversity of certain colors be- 
cause his own organ of Coloring is so defective 
that he can not perceive it. 

The organ is more developed in men than in 
women, and the manifestations correspond. 

In Anixals. — ^Locality is possessed by the lower 
animals, and many interesting facts are recorded 
of their manifestation of the faculty. Dr. Gall 
mentions several instances of dogs returning to 
their homes from great distances, without the 
possibility of being guided by smell or sight. 

" A dog," he says, ** was carried in a coach 
from Vienna to St. Peters juig, and at the end of 
six months reappeared in Vienna. Another was 
transported froln Vienna to London ; he attached 
himself to a traveler, and embarked along with 
him ; but at the moment of landing he noiade his 
escape and returned to his native city. Another 
dog was sent from Lyons to Marseilles, where he 
was embarked for Naples, and he found his way 
back by land to Lyons." An ass, shipped at 
Gibraltar, on board the Ister frigate, in 1816, was 
thrown overboard, when the vessel struck at 
Point de Gat, in Spain, a distance of 200 miles. 
There were holes in his ears, indicating that he 
had been used for carrying criminals when flog- 
ged ; and as such asses were abhorred by the 
peasantry, no one slopped him, and he immedi- 
ately returned, through a mountainous and in- 
A tricate country intersected by streams, to Gibral- 
rfX tar. 
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PUTTING ON A. BAD FACE. 

The following story should be read and re- 
peated to all constitutional grumblers, that *' they 
may Bee themselves as others see them,'* and cor- 
rect their errors. First among the unpardonable 
sins we class ibis miserable, complaining, this 
wicked Ingratitude. Let us " show them up ;" 
"they don't believe in Phrenology," of course 
not. Read 

A. DULOOUE BBTWBVN TRIBULATION TBKPID AND XR. 
HOPEFUL. 

J9op^.— Good-morning, Mr. Trepid. 

Tribtdaiion.-— Good-morning, 

H.— Well, how is your work oomhig on t 

T.— Oh, badly enough. I assure you I 

H.—1 suppose you have'your hay and grain all 
in the bam ? 

7*.-.No, sk ; I have none of them completed. 
My grass-crop was so heavy that I could not get 
it all into the bam, and now I suppose I shall 
lose some of it for want of storage, and it wor^ 
ries Bie almost to death to think of it My gndn 
grew so large that much of it has fallen down, 
and the men are almost th«d out harvesting it. 
I would much rather have had only half a crop. 
It worries me so that I can not sleep nights. 

IT— Your potatoes look very promising, and 
as potatoes are very scarce, yon will be very 
likely to make a handsome sum out of them. 

r.—Yes, they are very large, and promise to 
yield abundantly *, but how I shall ever get them 
dug and taken to market I can not foresee. I am 
sure I have no place to store them, and help is so 
scarce that I can not get a man to dig one hun- 
dred bushels without giving him ten of them, and 
it seems so extortionary that I almost wish I had 
planted none. 

fl.— Well, your apples are growfaig finely, and 
will certainly bring you in a line revenue in the 
autumn, for you have more of them than all the 
rest of the neighborhood. 

T.— Yes ^ but when I think that the early 
ftostB will destroy the whole crop, or if some 
should come to perfection, that the boys would 
steal the best of them, I would as soon that the 
trees had not blossomed at all. 

J7.-~You have the consolation of knowfaig that 

you have the society and solace of Mrs. Trepid, a 

most worthy and excellent companion, who will 

be a comfort and stay of your declining years. 

T.— Yes, but it grieves me sorely to think that 



she may be taken away and I left alone to drag 
out a miserable existence. 

H. — ^Well, sir. you have certainly the con'-ola 
tioD of knowing that you have a great abnndaaci 
of everything necessary for your own use and 
comfort, and have a reasonable prospect of living 
to a good old age and of eigoying it. 

T — Oh.. I never shall, I know — I know I never 
shall. I am behind in everything. I was bom 
the last hour of the day, the last day of the week, 
the last week of the month, and the last month o^ 
the year, and I am quite certain it would have 
been fifty dollars in my pocket if I had not been 
bora at all. 



O LIFE! O LANDI 

BT HALLOWIKN. 
OLlFBl^OLlfe! 

Thou compoand strange of care and strife I 
ThoQ Journey o'er Time's chanKing road, 
That windeth on to some abode, 

We know not where-^ 
And yet— and yet we know 'tis there — 
They «ay a place of rest and peace— 

Task, O Life, 
When wilt thoa cease r 



OLandl OLandl 
Where helpless mortals sadly stand 
All ap and down thy wreck-strewn strand 
With throbbing hearts and outstretched hands, 

And hungry eyes 
That strive to pierce the leaden skies 
Where cold-black donds and shadows blend, 
To catch a glimpse of Paradise— 

I ask, O Land, 
When wilt thou end? . 

O mortal Life I 
When can I leave thy care and strife? 

O earthly Land t 
When can my weary spirit stand 
Where breakers swell 

On Time's dark shore, 
And say fiirewell 
Forevermoro? 

O Life Beyond t O Land, O Home, 
Where soqls, earth-weary, cease to roam, 
With thee I soon shall resti 
There, donbly blest, 

I shall not know 
Time's weariness 

Nor feel ito woe; 
So summons haste— 
I long to go. 



SOUTHERN IMMIGRATION. 

Thb Southern OuUiMtor, in a long and able article 
on * * The Recuperation of Southern Wealth,' ' thus 
recogniaes the part which immigration must 
necessarily play in the process of restoration : 

Finally, capital will be brought in, and our losses 
thereof in a great measure restored to the com- 
munity by immigration. Whatever be the 
fate of the negro, population, like capital, will 
seek its equilibrium. The vast wave of immi- 
gration that, l)ome from Europe, strikes the 
Northern shore, will not stop there ; but, attract- 
ed by our mild climate, our mineral wealth, our 
timbered forests, our inviting waterfalls, and a 
soil so well adapted to the production of not 
only our great peculiar staples of commerce, but 
to corn and wine and silk and fruits, it will flow 
over and fertilise the whole South with the 
movable wealth this population will bring, and 
with the products their labor will soon proyide, A 
Our lost prosperity will be more thau restored* 'W 
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Oh, h«ppy thty— Ow bappiest of tb«lr klud-^ 

Whom gtutl« sUrs tmiu, and In om UU 

Tli«lr htmtti, Uielr fortODM, aod tbelr Ulug* Ucsd.— rkoMMtv 



LOVE. 

raOK THE OBEEK OF XENASSSB. 

One snmmer's day as for my fidr 

A wreath I chanced to twine, 
I oaogbt yonng Loye among the flowmS) 

And plonged him In my wine. 
I plunged liim in and drank Iilm down 

With sttch delicious glee, 
And now the urchin with his wings 

Is always tickling me. 

LOVE AND LOVERS. 

THB PHILOSOPIIY OF ENOAOEHENTS. 

At this stage of the momentoos jourDey of life 
— ^the stage where romance leaves off and reality 
begins — it becomes absolutely necessary to stop 
and hold a council with yourself and your own 
nature! Throw over all unnecessary weight, 
balance yourself morally and mentally, and take 
A good look ahead. If you can divest yourself of 
aught bearing the resemblance of prejudice or 
warped feeling, do se — ^but the probability is that 
you can't We are all bundles of habit and whim 
—we draw in extraneous thoughts and ideas with 
the very air we breathe — and when we fancy our. 
selves most judicially impartial, we are laboring 
under the extremest mistak ' ! 

Hold a council with yourself, and make up 
your mind. Of all enemies to love and lovers, in- 
decision is the most fatal ayd insidious— the rock 
to be avoided as yon would avoid jagged head- 
lands at sea. It is so wretchedly easy to say 
" There is no hurry," " Time enough yet," " Wait 
and see how things turn out," and all the other 
formula with which existence is plundered of half 
its sweetness. There is hurry, we say ; time Is 
creeping away, taking life and strength and vi- 
tality with it Has Ood given you the golden op- 
portunity only that it may be squandered in mis^ 
eruble procrastination T Do you owe no duties to 
80oiety-r-to yourself? to the manor woman whom 
in your secret heart you have recognised as the 
oounlerpart to your own nature ? Don't sit beside 
the highway balancing the pros and coiw, the 
good and the bad, until you become like a vacil- 
lating hum 1 pendulum without an atom of indi- 
viduality of your own. Decide, and decide 
promptly. 

If you are a man, there is even thovless neces- 
sity for hesitation. In any matter connected with 
your daily business life, you would act with 
quickness and energy. Why should you exercise 
less common sense in the question of marriage? 
** She has faults." So have you. Who among us 
has not 7 Did you expect an angel without earthly 
fallibility or taint to fold its wings on your hearth- 
, stone ? What sort of a companion do you suppose 
you would make for one of these fair, faultless 
angels? Balance her stock of failiogs against 
youi-s, and strike an average at your leisure. 
«* You may repent when it is too late." Possibly 
-but if that is the frame of mind with which you 
enter into the most solemn, of all compacts, the 
lady will be by fty the most likely to repent 



Repent ! When you formed a legal copartnership 
with Peter Pounce for the transaction of business, 
did you hesitate on any such grounds as this ? 
When you take a railway ticket for Chieftgo, do 
you stand fingering your bank-bill and wondering 
whether it is possible you may not regret that 
^oa hadn't gone to San Francisco? Tou argue 
like the blind, besotted atheist who has no faith 
in the protecting love and care of Providence. 
Can not you trust a little to God and the truth 
and goodness of your own nature? If not, you 
had a great deal better roll yourself up inte a 
selfish chrysatis and set out on the long, long path 
of years alone, with nobody but yourself to 
grumble at and criticise I 

But if, on the other hand, you are a woman, 
pausing on the brink of the most vitally import- 
ant step a woman can ever take, wo can see more 
reason in a little hesitation— a shade of uncer- 
tainty. A man on receiving the unwelcome ^* no" 
can go into a figurative hospital until his wounds 
are cured, and then try again ; the woman who 
has refused him sits passive and alone, wondering 
whether an unloving marriage might not have 
been preferable to the estate of a forlorn old 
maid. ** It may be my last chance," argues the 
woman, who feels that she would be happier 
married than single. Do yon blame her for a 
little vacillation ? Her entire life will most prob- 
ably take its light or shadow from the nature of 
the man who becomes its companion. If she is 
unhappy in the union, she can not take refbge in 
business, or literature, or politics as her husband 
can. With her, it is literally "for better, for 
worse" — and the worse may possibly be very 
badi 

To all this confusion of doubts, fears, and sur- 
mises we can offer but one clew. Ask your heart, 
fhmkly Bnd honestly, and whatever its verdict 
may be, decide according to that verdict ! 

And so, if your little double-freighted boat en- 
counters no insuperable obstacles, you drift out 
of the great ocean of general society into the 
quieter though scarcely less eventflil haven of en- 
gagement. 

Here we encounter another formidable quick- 
sand — that commonly phrased 'Mong engage- 
ments." We should sooner call it '< short peace 
of mind," or ** slow dissolution," for it amounts to 
very much the same thing in the end. We don't 
believe in long engagements — we never did be- 
lieve in them, and the longer we live in this 
world, the more reason we see to wish that they 
might be abolished by act of Legislature 1 Why 
don't people do just like the birds? Are there 
any long engagements in blossoming May and 
fragrant June? God's younger children, the 
birds, behave sensibly — they take advantage of 
the sunshine, build their little nests, and straight- 
way " pair off." They don't put their feathered 
heads on one side and say, *' What would become 
of us if there should be an east wind among our 
branches, or an equinoctial rain ? It would be 
very imprudent to marry without taking all these 
things into consideration." And who ever beard 
of the birds reasoning sagely, ** We are never sure 
of uninterrupted fine weather — upon the whole it 
isn't best to pair off. " Tet the birds are tenderly 
cared for. Is not this a commentary on human 
solicitude and trouble-borrowing ? " Are ye not 




of more value than many sparrows ?" says the 
best judge of human nature that ever walked upon 
the ea^th. 

After all, what 1b the philosophj or good sense 
in long engagements? 

*' To know each other better," says the would- 
be logician. Tes, but is there no danger of 
knowing each other worse ? Does not the busi- 
ness of knowing each other better*' imply criti- 
cal inspection and cautious study of character ? in 
short, a general **are-you-good-enough-for-me- 
ism," which no human creature can endure with- 
out conscious disparagement. The longer people 
take to " know each other better," the briefer be- 
comes their chance of happiness. It would be 
possible to put faults in a saint if one set one's 
self resolutely to work to do it I Moreover, the 
older and more caustic and opinionated you 
grow, the less likely you are to adapt yourself 
easily and pleasantly to another life twined round . 
your own. The love which in a matrimonial 
atmosphere would have ripened into sunny happi- 
ness is very apt to degenerate into indifference 
or even aversion ifjt is kept dwindling on through 
the weary years of a '* long engagement" 

Take any living example in the society that 
surrounds you. Mr. Brown and Miss Purple, we 
will say, became engaged in 1856. Like many 
other geese, they " concluded to wait a little" — 
and the feeble flame after flickering through ten 
long years finally went out Mr. Brown became 
arbitrary— Miss Purple captious, and the engage- 
ment was dissolved in disgust " What an escape 
I have had !" says Miss Purple. '* The cross old 
maid— I'm glad I didn't marry her," soliloquizes 
Mr. Brown, selfishly exultant All very true, 
Mr. Brown and Miss Purple ; but if you had been 
married ten years ago, when you first fell in love 
with one another, you would probably have been 
the happiest couple alive. The Miss Purple of 
1856 was quite different from the Miss Purple of 
1866, and Mrs. Brown would have been an im- 
provement on either. So with the gentleman — 
Mr. Brown, absorbed in his own selfishness, is by 
no means the same frank young fellow t^at went 
courting in 1856 1 We alter, but we don't always 
improve I 

Therefore we say again, there is a dreadful fal- 
lacy in all the arguments adduced by those who 
are in favor of long engagements. If you are 
honestly and earnestly in love, you should put 
the sign and seal of parson and wedding-ring on 
it as soon as possible. Where is the use of delay ? 
Life is not long enough to spend in fruitless de- 
liberation. If you are poor and friendless, can 
not two fight the battle, hand in hand, with a far 
better chance of victory? If you are weak- 
hearted, borrow strength from Ood's beneficence. 
But, unless you are pre-determined to be miser- 
able, don't let the spring-time of your life go by 
while you are vainly waiting for an *' opportu- 
nity." Miike the opportunity for yourself, or take 
it, and stand your chance bravely like the rest of 
the world, mrs. gkobob wasbikgton wtlltb. 



IfiBTH is the medicine of life ; 
It cures its ills, it calms its strife ; 
It softly smooths the brow of care, 
And writes a thousand graces there. 
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JAMES J. MAPES. 

PORTRAIT, CHARACrSR, AND BIOORAPHT. 
PHRBNOLOOTCAL OBARAOTBR. 

In Profesflor Mapes we find the vital, mental, 
And motive temperaments all strong, the first 
two being most prominent. His brain wa^ im- 
mense, measuring nearly twenty-four inches in 
circumference, and indicated great powers of 
analysis, generalisation, invention, memory, and 
mechanism. He was especially distiogiiisbed for 
the development of those organs which give a 
love for and ability in science, whether practical 
or theoretical. His Benevolence was especially 
prominent. He was also fond of distinction, and 
the more so on account of deficiency in Self- 
Esteem and Firmness. In the social realm he 
was strong, while Mirthftilness and Hope were 
also very active, giving him ardent enthusiasm 
in the working oof of his enterprises. 

For money he had no craving fondness, but 
was rather lacking in economy. His social qual- 
ities and sympathy for his kind predominated 
over any disposition of bis to hoard. 

Language was well marked, whicbjoined with 
his Mirthfulness and Ideality, gave that rare con- 
versational ability which so conspicuously distin- 
guished him. ^e was the life of the social 
gathering in which he chanced to be, always 
being replete with anecdote and witticism. 

BIOORAPHT. 

James J. Mapes was bom in New York, May 
29,'] 806. When only eight years old he made 
experiments in the production of gaslight, and 
succeeded in its manufacture. His plan was 
' improved upon by Mr. Greorge Yonle, and used 
to light his extensive factory, the first building 
lighted with gas in New York city. 

At an early age he engaged in trade, but his 
inclinations led him toward scientific investigaUon, 
especially in the department of chemistry, so that 
in 1832 he relinquished mercantile life and turned 
his attention to natural science. He acquired 
eminence as tta inventor and scientific scholar, 
and was made an honorary member of many 
European and American scientific iostitations. 
In 1842 he became the editor of the *' American 
Repository of Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures," 
and in 1844 was elected President of the Mechan- 
ics' Institute of New York. 

He was well informed in civil engineering, and 
is said to have been the first person who ever 
opened an office in New York as a consulting 
engineer. 

He is, however, especially known for the 
interest he has taken in agriculture, both theo- 
retically and practically. To him farmers are 
indebted for the invention of the Rotary Digger 
and Subsoil Plow. Taking a farm in the vicinity 
of Newark, New Jersey, he labored for years to 
reduce manual labor by the substitution of me- 
chancical applianees. Employing science in the 
management of this farm, he has demonstrated to 
the agricultural world the utility of scientific 
principles in producing the greatest results. His 
farm was regarded a model in the State. He 
was one of the first men to advocate a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the ji^eneral Government, 
A and one of the founders of the National Agricul- 
/f^ tural Society. 
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JAMES J. MAPES. 



In 1849 be commenced the publication of *' The 
Working Farmer," with which he was editorially 
connected for fourteen years, giving through its 
columns the valuable results of his own expe- 
rience, and endeavoring with alj the strength of 
his solid intellect and acquired learning to 
promote the agricultural interests of the country. 
He was a self-made man. In youth he enjoyed 
but few advantages in the way of education, but 
by asdiduous study, became most learned upon 
those subjects to which he devoted himself. As 
a writer he was eminent for the clearness and 
conciseness of his style, but was more distin- 
guished for his conversational powers He died 
January 10th last, at the age of sixty. 



TO THE EVENING VTIND. 

Oh, sad aod sighing wind. 

With spirit-haunting tone, 
I listen for a loving name, 

A name for me alone. 

Did no lip speak that name? 

Did no heart teU it thee ? 
Or hast thou lost it in the gulf 

Which lies Hween him and me? 

Oh, sad and sobbing ^dnd, 

I cry out with the pain 
Of loving, longing for the voice 

Which ought to speak that name. 

The Bongfbl brook reflects 

The white stars burning high ; 
But O the space which lies between 

The streamlet and the sky I 

I pine to hear that tone 

Upon the south wind's breath. 
Though fiir away as star and stream. 

And wide as life and death. 
One name of Love to me his lip has given. 
And by that name shall I be known in heaven. 

XABT 1. WX8T. 



Tbs Fbmalb Etk.— A modem writer gives the 
following enumeration of the expressions of a fe- 
male eye : " The glare, the stare, the sneer, the 
invitation, the defiance, the denial, the consent, 
the glance of love, the flash of rage, the sparkling 
of hope, the languishment of softness, the squint 
of suspicion, the fixe of jealousy, and the luster 
of pleasure. 



PHONOQRAPHT. 



The system by which words are committed to 
paper as fast as they can be uttered has in it, to 
the popular mind, something of mystery. Men 
sometimes inquire, incredulously, when looking 
over our shorthand notes. Can you write as fast 
as people can talk ? A man ought to move his 
fingers as rapidly as his tongue, and if this is 
possible, we consider it quite probable that men 
can write as fast as they can speak, especially as 
an alphabet has been formed that requires but 
one movement of the hand to represent a sound 
formed by one movement of the tongue. 

The system of writing at present in use has 
consumed an almost infinite amount of time and 
energy in its mechanical execution ; whereas if 
shorthand had been in general practice, those 
energies might have been employed in other 
departments of the broad field of scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Though Phonography is not sufficiently perfect 
to entirely supersede our present system, we 
have demonstrated the possibility of such a result. 
It is undoubtedly the more exact system, for the 
simplest combination of marks must necessarily 
be the most legible. Human experience testifies 
that everything that diminishes labor benefits 
mankind. Of what inestimable benefit, then, is 
Phonography! The minister, student, author, 
and statesman, the amanuensis, copyist, and 
book-keeper, and the thousands upon thousands 
in the great city who sit at their desks all the 
day, by the use of Phonography could save one 
half their time for reading, meditation, and 
recreation, and thus add years to many valuable 
lives. 

Shorthand straightens and shortens the road to 
learning and gives a new impulse and a freer 
and wider range to thought. 



Thi Casb Stated. — In resuming the publication 
of the Biehmond Engndrer, the editors state the 
case as it is : 

** The oath of allegiance taken by ourselves in 
common with our feUow-dtisens, has a far differ- 
ent significance now than the same oath could 
have had before the unsettled question of suprem- 
acy between State and Federal governments had 
been decided by the arbitrament of war. Now, we 
acknowledge allegiance first to the Union ; before, 
we held ol^dienoe to be due first to the State. 
The same honesty and sincerity which made the 
sons of Virginia brave the dangers of battle and 
suffer uncomplainingly the hardships of four 
years of war will make them true and faithful 
to their oath of allegianoe." 

We take this to be the conscientious conviction 
of nearly all who arrayed themselves on the side 
of the State against the Union. They will now 
be as zealous in the support of the Union as they 
were of the State. They are now our Mends and 
our countrymen. 

Wbioht ov Mkn Ain) Woioar.— At the recent 
&ir in Boston 28,000 persons were weighed. The 
average weight of men was 142} ; that of women 
124^. It would have been more satisfactory had 
it been made sure that all had attained the age 
of full weight. Fairs an4 museums might ren- 
der useful service to science, and probably benefit 
themselves by getting up good scales to weigh 
all who choose to be weighed, and noting their 
weight, apparent age, eta 
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CORNBLIUS VANDERBILT. 

TOBTRATTf OBARACTBR AMD BIO^RAFHT. 
FHRKN0rx>OI0AL •GHARACTBR. 

Mb. Yandbrbilt stands six feet high, weighs 
176 pounds, and measures 40 iaches around the 
chest, and 22] incheu around the head, and has a 
large, strong frame and a well-balanced tempera- 
ment 

He inherits his mother's mental peculiarities, 
tenacity of life, actirity and endurance, and 
resembles her in most respects. His eyes are 
dark brown, almost black, and very expres- 
sive ; his hair, originally the same color, is now 
thin and nearly white ; his skin is soft, clean, and 
silky to the touch, though its texture is firm, with 
a liyely peachy look. Indeed, he is to-day, though 
more than seventy years old, a picture of perfect 
health. His brain is large, in perfect keeping 
with the body, of the best quality, and in most 
respects well proportioned. The cerebellum is 
very iarge, indicating both great recuperative 
and great procreative power. Should he become 
ill from exposure, over-work, or accident, a little 
rest of body and repose of mind, abstinence, or 
simple food soon puts him "all right'' again. 
He has very little occasion for medicines, or for 
physicians. 

His head is very high in the crown — Firmness, 
8eir-EBteem,'Approbativenes8, Hope, and Consci- 
entiousness being among his largest phrenological 
organs. His will, self-reliance, and ambition to 
achieve success are immense. Npr are integrity, 
reRpect, and kindness less strongly marked. 
Dressed in becoming black, with a white cravat, 
and a little more Spirituality and Veneration, be 
would pass for a D.D. ; and however indifferent 
he may appear to be toward sacred subjects, and 
whatever may be his belief or religions profes- 
sions, we affirm, on phrenological evidence, that 
he is capable of deep devotional feeling. He 
may ignore creeds, systems, and even the most 
popular belieft, still we maintain that he is 
capable of the highest religious emotions, and of 
something akin to spiritoal insight and prophetic 
forecast 

His head is also large in Oonstructiveness, 
Ideality, and Imitation. He can invent, contrive, 
perfect, work after a pattern, use tools, and adapt 
himself to circumstances. Intellectually, he is a 
quick and accurate observer, and remarkably 
intuitive in forming business judgments and in 
reading character; a single glance reveald to 
him, as to an Indian, the motives and capacities 
of men. He reads them as men read common 
print The fawning sycophant is as soon detected 
and as much despised by him as the honest 
straightforward man is discovered and respected. 
Knowing human nature so well, he is at once the 
master of those who do not, and it is in this his 
superiority lies. His head is also broad between 
the ears, and he is spirited, full of push, enter- 
prise, and executivenesB. If high-tempered, 
resolute, and quick to resist, bo is not vindictive, 
nor will he pursue a penitent offender. But he 
will punish severely a willfhl offender, who 
without cause violates a sacred trust, or takes 
advantage of the weak and defenseless. His 
Destructiveness and Combativeness are fully 
developed; so is Alimentiveness, which is also 
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well regulated. Acquisitiveness. Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness are not large, but fully devel- 
oped. His many great pecuniary successes have 
resulted more from his immense will-power, 
sagacity, perseverance, and energy than from 
** love for money," which desire has been amply 
gratified. He is shrewd, far-seeing, and most 
discriminating, but not cunning. He is even 
frank with those he can trust; but he is never 
timid, hesitating, uncertain, or procrastinating. 
He decides at once, and acts instantly. There is 
no delay on his part Socially he is one of the 
most affectionate of men, and could not live 
alone. Indeed, it requires a temperate, even an 
abstemious life, on his part, to enable him to 
properly restrain his ardent, loving nature. 

His physiognomy speaks for itself. That is an 
open, clean, and a very expressive countenance. 
There is nothing dull or heavy, nothing coarse or 
flabby there. Every lineament and every feature 
is full of character and expression. There is a 
splendid nose, large but finely formed, and a 
beautiful mouth, inclining up at the comers, in- 
dicating a mirthful and a joyous spirit; a full 
under lip, corresponding with his very strong 
social nature ; a long upper lip, which goes with 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and self-control ; a full 
and nicely chiseled chin, indicating warmth, 
ardor, recuperative power, and long life. 

Altogether, it is just such an organization as 
might be supposed to accompany such a charac- 
tw as is manifested by its owner. If he can read 
men intuitively uHihoid rules, we venture to alBrm 
that in no other case within our knowledge are 
the claims of Phrenology and Physiognomy better 
illustrated and sustained that in this of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt 

BTOORAPHT. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, popularly known as the 
the ** Commodore," was bom on Staten Island, 



May 27, 1794. At that time the 
island was owned by farmers who 
sold their produce in New York 
city. Some of these, among whom 
was the father of Cornelius, owned 
boats for conveying supplies to 
market As the inhabitants increas- 
ed there arose a demand for supe- 
rior facilities in' communicating 
with ^ew York, and Vanderbilt, 
senior, established a ferry. With 
the management of this, young Cor- 
nelius bad much to do, spending 
the greater part of his time upon 
the water. For some five year** he 
was thus actively engaged as a boat- 
man, canning pleasure parties to 
picnics, boarding ships, and per- 
forming almost everything in that 
line. No matter how it blew, or 
Htormed, or froze, if Cornell had 
agreed to board a ship or to deliver 
diBpHtches, he did it Many and 
many a time anxious ship-owners 
could not have communicated with 
their hhips in heavy winter stormR 
but for Vanderbilt's courage and 
skill ; we may depend upon it that 
if he knew the pecuniary worth of 

those rare gifts, never was money 

more cheerfully paid than the reward he ob- 
tained on such occasions. When about sixteen 
years of age he became the owner of a boat, and 
commenced an independent career. By the time 
he was eighteen years old, he found himself part 
owner and captain of one of the largest peri- 
augers in the harbor. During the war of 1812 
he rendered material service in furaishiug sup- 
plies by night to the forts about New York. In 
fact, his energy, skill, and daring became so well 
known, and his word, when he gave it, could be 
relied upon so implicitly, that "Cornell, the 
boatman/' as he was familiarly called, was sought 
after far and near when any expedition particu- 
larly hazardous or important was to be under- 
taken. Neither wind, rain, ice, nor snow ever 
prevented bis fulfilling one of his promises. At 
one time, during the war (some time in September, 
1818), the British fieet had endeavored to pene- 
trate the port during a severe south-easterly 
storm just before day, but were repulsed from 
Sandy Hook. After the cannonading was over, 
and the garrison at Fort Richmond had returned 
to quarters, it was highly important that some of 
the officers should proceed to headquarters to re- 
port the occurrence and obtain the necessary 
reinforcements against another attack. The storm 
was a fearfril one— still the work must be done, 
and all felt that there was but one person capable 
of undertaking it Accordingly, Vanderbilt was 
sought out, and upon being asked if he could take 
the party up, he replied promptly—** Yes, but I 
shah have to carry Ihem under tcaier part of the 
way I" They went with him. and when they 
landed at Coffee-Houpe Slip ihere was not a dry 
thread in the party. The next day the garrison 
was reinforced. 

In 1818 he married Miss Sophia Johnson, and 
about a year afterward moved to New York from 
Staten Island. 
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As a boatman, at the age of twenty-three, he 
was making abont $5,000 per annum. But per- 
ceiving that at<>am would ere long become the 
g^reat agent of navigation, he determined to Btndy 
its application as a motive power For that pur- 
pose, in 1817, he entered the service of Thomas 
Gibbons, then proprietor of a line of steamboats 
running between New York and Philadelphia, 
and look command of a small steamer. Vander- 
bilt remained in the employment of Mr. Gibbons 
abont twelve years, the line all the time increas- 
ing in importance and profit. 

Thus having labored faithfully for others with 
such brilliant results, he now felt at liberty to 
look after his own interests more exclusively, and 
to commenoe business again on his own account 
Therefore, in 1829, he informed Mr. Gibbons of 
his plan to leave him. ** Tou must not,'* be re- 
plied, *' I can not carry on this line a day without 
you." He then offered to increase his salary to 
five thousand dollars, or more» if money was his 
object. But Yanderbilt had thought well before 
he decided on the step he was about to take, and 
at once refused the offer. Finally, Gibbons told 
him he could not run the line without him, and 
that he might have the Philadelphia route, saying, 
" There, Yanderbilt, take all this proj>erty, and 
pay me for it as you make the money." This 
tempting offer was also declined, for he was un- 
willing to put himself under such an obligation 
to any one, although fully sensible of the great 
kindness that prompted it. Thus ended Yander- 
bilt's engagement with Mr. Gibbons, and soon 
after Mr. Gibbons sold out the line Cb other parties, 
finding that the life of it was gone. 

Once again the Captain was now his own 
master. He had served a long time in a severe 
school to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
. with the details and practical management of 
Bteam navigation. The next twenty years of his 
life we must pass over rapidly. At once apply- 
ing himself to the work before him, with the same 
wisdom and that earnest, steadfast zeal he had 
ever shown, successful results followed. During 
this period he built a very large number of steam- 
boats, and established steamboat lines on the 
Hudson, the Sound, and elsewhere, in opposition 
to corporations and companies having a monopoly 
of the trade, and making travel too expensive to 
be enjoyed by the many. His plan was always 
to build better and faster boats than his compet- 
itors, to run them at their lowest paying rates, 
and thus furnish passengers with the beet and 
cbt*apest accommodations. 

The main features of Yanderbilt's career, how- 
ever, are those connected with the Central Ameri- 
can Istbmns. 

The grant for a Ship Canal Company was made 
by Nicaragua, in 1849, to C. Yanderbilt and his 
as<iociatee. This grant was for the exclusive right 
to construct a ship canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by the San Juan River and Lake Nicar- 
agua, which at that time, by reapon of the imper- 
fect surveys made, was supposed lo bo practicable. 
It further gave the exclusive -right to transport 
pa»tcogers and merchandise between the two 
oceans by means of steamboats over said waters, 
and by rail or carriage road, or other means of 
conveyance, over the land part of the route. 

After mneh laborions inyestigation and laige 




expenditure on the pvt of the '* Commodore," the 
canal was declared impracticable and the project 
laid aside. Soon afterward the Nicaragua Tran- 
sit Company was organized, and Mr. Yanderbilt 
chosen President. He personally superintended 
the examination of the navigable facilitie8>of the 
Sm Juan River, in the furtherance of his desire 
to find a shorter route to California* and succeed- 
ed in mapping out and fixing the transit houte 
from ooean to ocean. Steamships were sent 
round to the Pacific to run in the line from the 
harbor of San Juan del Sur to San Franci9co, and 
soon the entire line was in efiScient operation. 

Under his management the route became a 
favorite one with California travelers, and the 
price of passage from New York was reduced 
from $600 to $300. 

In 1858, Yanderbilt sold his interest in this 
undertaking to the Transit Company. Abont this 
time he built his celebrated steamship the North 
Star. She was built, as all his vessels have been, 
under his own supervision, in a very complete 
manner, and splendidly fitted up with all that 
could tend to gratify or please, He had now be- 
came a man of great wealth. From the little boy 
of sixteen with his hnndred-dollar sail-boat, he 
had gradually but surely crept up, accumulating 
and so using his accumulations that now his' 
vessels plowed almost every sea, and his enter- 
prising spirit was felt ucPevery part of our coun- 
try. It has never been his plan to put away his 
money in a chest, nor yet to simply invest it, but 
rather, in the AiUest sense of the word, to use it. 
Consequently, it is said that to-day he employs 
more men. directly and indirectly, than any other 
person in the land. In the North Star he made a 
tour in Europe with his family, and everywhere 
his noble vessel with her splendid appointments, 
elicited profound attention. The North Star was 
the first steamer with a beam-engine to cross the 
Atlantic. 

In 1865 he established an independent line be- 
tween New York and Havre, building several 
new steamships for the purpose, among these were 
the Ariel and Yanderbilt Subsequent to the 
building of the Yanderbilt, there was an exciting 
contest of speed between the boats of ihe different 
lines. The Arabia and Persia, of the Cunard, 
the Baltio and Atiantio, of the Collins, and the 
Yanderbilt of the Independent Line, were the com- 
petitors. Great interest was taken in the contest, 
as all will remember, but the Yanderbilt came 
out victorious, making the shortest time oyer made 
by any European or American steamer. 

The subsequent history of this vessel, and the 
use which is now being made of it, is well known. 
In the spring of 1862, when the Administration 
needed immediately a large addition to its navy, 
to aid in carrying on its military operations (an 
occasion which many were too eager to turn to 
their own advantage, at their country's expense). 
Commodore Yanderbilt illustrated the nature of 
his whole-souled patriotism by making a free 
gift of this splendid ship to the Government A 
resolution of thanks was passed by Congress, and 
approved by the President, for this present to the 
nation, January 28, 1864. and a gold medal for^ 
warded to Mr. Yanderbilt in attestation of the 
ereiit Were we to go into an extended review 



of the prominent acts of the Commodore as con- 
nected with the American navy, much more time 
and space than we can at present devote to it 
would be required. 

He has built and owned exclusively himself 
upward of one hundred steamboats and steam- 
ships, and has never had the misfortune to lose 
one of them by any accident. He has had exten- 
sive machine shops, where he made his own 
machinery, according to his own ideas, and his 
vessels have been generally built by days' work, 
under his constant supervision, and from plans 
entirely his own. 

The fbllowing are the names of the principal 
steamships and steamboats built by him : 

Steamships — Prometheus, Daniel Webster, Star 
of the West, Northern Light, North Star, Granada, 
Ariel, Yanderbilt, Ocean Queen, Galveston, Ope- 
lonsa. Magnolia, Matagorda Champion, Costa Rica, 
Port Jackson, New York. 

Steamboats— The Citii^n, Cinderella, West Ches- 
ter, Union, Nimrod, Champion, Lexington, Cleo- 
patra, Augusta, Clifton, C. Yanderbilt, New 
Champion, Commodore, Gladiator, S'aten Island- 
er, Huguenot, Sylph, Hunchback, Red Jacket, 
Kill Yon Kull, Westfield, Clifton No. 2, Westfield 
No. 2, aifton No. 8, Cornelius Yanderbilt, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, Geo. Dudley. Traveler, 
Director, Central America, Clayton, Bulwer. 

His capital has not been confined to naval en- 
terprises, but he has also interested himself in rail- 
road matters. In 1865 he sold all that were left 
of his vessels, and transferred the greater portion 
of his wealth to railroads. He is now the largest 
railroad proprietor in the United States, and one 
of the two or three richest men of the Empire 
City. 

Commodore Yanderbilt owes his success in life 
to those qualities which distinguished him when 
a mere lad — perseverance, excellent judgment, 
and indefatigable industry. He was ever self- 
reliant and firm in the prosecution of his enter- 
prises, taking care '• to be sure that he was right" 
in the first place, and then *' going ahead." 

Yet amid the absorbing cares of extensive 
business relationsf he has always exhibited an un- 
diminished regard for his family ties. Toward 
his mother, who died but a few years since, he 
always showed himself the tender, solicitous son. 
Among his friends, hia honesty of purpose and 
generous nature command their respect 

Mr. Yanderbilt is now about seventy years of 
age. yet healthy and strong. He is fm\ six feet 
high and of commanding presence. Many instan- 
ces of his promptness and frankness with generos- 
ity might be mentioned, but the best evidence as to 
nobleness of character is the account we have of 
the death of Captain Ludlow on board the steamer 
Ariel in 1859. After 4he vessel had received 
severe damage from the fury of the gale, and those 
in command were exerting themselves to their 
utmost to avert the destruction that threatened, a 
tremendous sea broke upon the forward deck, 
causing a fatal injury to Captain Ludlow. He 
only revived sufficiently to say a few words, the 
last of which were, '* Tell the Commodore I died 
at the post of duty." These words proving, as 
they do, the unflinching devotion of Captain Lud- 
low, speak also very strongly in praise of the one 
to whom the message was sent The man who 
can inspire another with so noble a sense of the 
trust and responsibility committed to him, must 
possess great warmth of heart as well aa strength /\ 
of mind. ^ 
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MUTUAL CONFIDENCES, 

AS AFFECTING DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 



Estrangements frequently arise in 
domestic life from the real or apparent 
reticence of husband or wife in regard 
to some matter disconnected with the 
household. Such estrangements are 
sometimes praductive of the most pain- 
ful results to both parties— even complete 
separation. Many a couple regarded as 
well matched, possessing respectively 
those qualities which in their full mani- 
festation render married life a season of 
unalloyed enjoyment, have by a single 
instance of incommonicativenesci on the 
part of one become divided in sentiment. 
The hearts which should beat in unison 
have become discordant, and mutual 
wretchedness predominant where happi- 
ness alone should reign. 

Many a sensitive woman, after linking 
her destiny with a chosen member of the 
opposite sex, has felt herself cruelly 
treated by her husband when he has 
shown what he considers a lack of con- 
fidence in her, by not imparting a know- 
ledge of his movements. He, good soul, 
never meant to hurt her feelings, but a 
few kind words in explanation would 
have saved her many bitter tears and 
many agonizing suspicions. 

Men, strong in will, self-reliant, digni- 
fied, and courageous, are very apt to 
forget the tender nature of woman's 
heart, and judging her disposition and 
temperament from their own stand-point, 
treat an affectionate, trusting wife very 
much as they think they themselves 
should be treated. The marriage tie 
creates obligations and responsibilities 
which very few men, in fact, truly ap- 
preciate. Woman, Vvhoso whole life 
converges toward the domestic relation, 
whose special sphere is the home, has in 
the main a deep and interior i4ea of that 

^ 



bond of union. She invests it with all 
the attractiveness of paradisaical beauty, 
her conceptions of it are often too highly 
colored, yet it becomes a husband to 
study well the peculiar views of his lifq's 
partner with reference to conjugal as- 
sociation, and seek rather to conform to 
her higher standard of duty, and so 
elevate his own moral and social tone, 
than to draw her down to his common- 
place standard. 

A true woman with her hand ^ves 
her heart. She expects a complete 
interchange of thought, feeling and senti- 
ment. Mutual confidence is to her one 
of the fundamental principles of domestic 
bliss, and any breach of it grates harshly 
upon the current of her life, even where 
a proper cause is assigned. 

Let us illustrate our point. 

Charles and Eliza, from mutual choice, 
are united in marriage. They both 
possess excellent intellectual and moral 
qualities, and are well calculated to ms^e 
their common -home a happy one. The 
first six months of their wedded life 
glides delightfully by. Every evening, 
after the toils of the day, finds Charles 
at home, where he spends the interval 
between supper and the hour of retiring 
in reading some favorite author to Eliza 
or chatting pleasantly, each relating their 
varied experiences of the day. Both are 
content, both happy in each other. But 
Charles makes an engagement to meet 
some friends on a certain evening. 
Perhaps secrecy is enjoined. On that 
evening he returns home from business 
as usual, partakes of supper, and then 
without more than the ordinary parting 
salutation to his wife goes out. Eliza 
has arranged as usual for a cosy chat 
with him, has some special news to com- 
municate or a new book to examine. 
His leaving so is unusual, and she thinks 
he will return speedily of course. But 
no, hour after hour glides by, and her 
simple annoyance becomes vexation, and 
then anxiety. At length, when midnight 
is close at hand, he comes in, expresses 
surprise at finding her still up waiting 
his^etum, and alleges in an off-hand way 
as an excuse for his protracted absence 
that he had met with some fiiends and 
was detained longer than he imagined. 
He expresses no concern for her solici- 
tude. This she expects as a matter of 
course after her long and weary vigiL 
She in turn does not tell him how she 



has been grieved in^^his absence, but 
attributing it to a convivial meeting at 
some club-room or bar-room, is more and 
more saddened by the reflection that his 
home had been less attractive than such 
associations. Her depression is unfortu- 
nately interpreted by Charles, and he 
thinking her mopish or sullen, makes no 
attempt to clear up the difficulty, but in 
his superior wisdom determines not to 
countenance - any such exhibitions of 
temper, and so maintains a ^' stiff upper 
lip," and omits the wonted tokens of 
affectioH so grateful, indeed so necessary 
to her happiness. Thus a breach is made, 
which, with the lapse of time, grows 
wider and wider.* Charles, finding his 
wife less attractive and companionable, 
seeks in the society of his club that 
consolation for wounded pride and as- 
suiiied neglect which is accorded to him 
abroad. At length the marriage bond 
becomes a questionable thing, because it 
compels both parties to suffer against 
and for each other with scarcely a hope 
of release, for neither is disposed to 
yield or confess a fault. 

A few words of expostulation on her 
part would have obtained an explanation 
and hare saved all this, and restored the 
former quietude and harmony. Thus 
are many happy households converted 
into scenes of sorrow and discontent. 

How important is it, then, that mutual 
forbearance and concession should be 
exercised by the married ! 

But to return to our starting-point. 
We of course think that occasions may 
arise when s^recy is not only proper but 
necessary on the part of husband or wife, 
and care will obviate all unpleasant 
consequences. We do not altogether 
indorse the, joining of so-called secret 
societies, by a married man, as they may 
be productive of considerable discomfort. 
A wife reasonably considers an associa- 
tion, the proceedings of which are secret, 
as constituted for no veiy good purpose. 
" Good deeds and good purposes," says 
she, " should be known to the world, and 
not locked up in the minds of a few." 
"They love darkness and secrecy who 
intend no good." 

We would urge all young married men, 
before connecting themselves with a secret 
order, to consult their wives and obtain 
their consent thereto, and if strong objec- 
tion be made by the partners of their 
bosom, to show their preference for do 
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mestic harmony by even relinquishing the 
notion. Such a course would strengthen 
the domestic bond of imion, and the 
" lords of creation" lose nothing by such 
an exhibition of regard for their wives' 
opinions and feelings. 

When a man yields to the solicitations 
of his spouse, by giving up some project 
which he had strongly entertained, she, 
if a true woman, will love him all the 
more, and strive by increased attention 
to compensate him for his self-sacri- 
fice on her behalf. In the light of 
pure religion, with Christ for our guide, 
we see no reason for secret organizations 
among men, for any purpose. If be- 
nevolence be an object, why should any 
more secrecy than genuine charity re- 
quires be attached to its good deeds. 
Works of mercy should be done out of 
pure love to God and to man, and we 
are told that " whosoever giveth a cup 
of cold water to him that asketh it, shall 
have his reward;" but as for arbitraiy 
secrecy in the matter, none is required, 
none needed. 

The inner workings of religion are 
above all earthly considerations, and at 
the same time their universality is un- 
doubted. Whosoever will, can *'come 
and drink of the water of life freely," 
and the grand spiritual society of which 
Christ is the founder aims to make its 
doctrines open and clear, so that "he 
who runs may read." Let those who 
would join a society enter the portals of 
this, and find in the contemplation of its 
great and wondrous Author, with whom 
' are the deep and invisible things of time 
and eternity, food for the highest flights 
of their spirituality and the strongest 
incentives to the exercise of benevolence. 

Death of Dr. Nott.— Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 

.LL.D., for fifty-five years President of Union 

College, died at Scbenectady, if. Y., ©n the 29th 

of Jannary, 1866, at the age of ninety-three years. 

The Methodist truly says of him : 

He has long been one of the living historical 
monaments of the coantry — a man of extraordin- 
ary ctiaracteristios, of rare length of life, of great 
pablio serYioe. Bom before the Declaration of 
Independence, he not only saw the entire war of 
the Bevolntion and the constitutional organiza?- 
tion of the Republic, but he survived the war of 
the restoration of the Union, and saw the oonsti- 
tut ional extinction of slavery. Seventy- two years 
in public life, he knew and largly influenced 
many of the leading men of the nation. Not a 
few of the greatest cliaraoters of our national 
hbtory were his intimate friends— the men whose 
names are still familiar to U8» but who have long 
since disappeared from the popular eye. He has 
fallen in the midst of a new generation, when 
most, if not all the compeers of his active years 
had gone ; but he made his position in our times 
a living one, felt and recognized by the public 
grenerally. Perhaps no American educator, no 
American preacher, who has seen the dawning 
of 1866 has had so unique a history— few, prob- 
ably, so effective a career. 

We hope at another time to give a portrait, 
character, and biographical sketch of Dr. Nott 




OUR FIRST. PROPESSIOETAL CIiASS 

IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOaY. 

Wn have just completed an extended course of 
lectures to a select class of professional students. 
For more than a quarter of a century, during 
each winter, we have been giving private and 
popular lessons for the instruction of merchants, 
artists, students in divinity and law, parents, 
teachers, and others interested in becoming suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the general principles 
of Phrenology for their everyday use. 

For severed years past we have found gray 
hairs intruding themselves, reminding us we 
were not t^ live always in the body, and we 
have felt a desire, so far as we might be able 
to do so, to instruct earnest inquirers in theoret- 
ical and pi*actical Phrenology, with a view to pre- 
paring them for public teachers in this great work. 
Accordingly, some months ago, we announced 
that early in January, 1866, we would commence 
a class, teaching the members thereof how to de- 
lineate character and to present Phrenology in 
public lectures scientifically to the people. 
Though this first professional class was not large, 
we expect to hear good reports and favorable re- 
sults from our students. ^Two of them have 
already taken the field, and others will soon fol- 
low ; and whatever may be thought of these new 
co-workers as to talent and eloquence, we may 
state confidently that they have been pretty 
thoroughly drilled in all the theories and doo- 
tiines appertaining to Phrenology, and have 
beea introduced by pretty thorough training to 
the practical phases of the science ; and we trust 
they will do the subject justice and themselves 
credit. VTe believe, moreover, that they are 
men of merit, of correct moral principles — and 
this is at least half the battle. The world has 
long wanted this kind of workers in the phreno- 
logical field. Some who have professed to teach 
Phrenology have not always conducted them- 
selves according to the highest morality— nay, to 
speak plainly, they have disgraced themselves 
and brought the science into disrepute. The im- 
postors to whom we refer are sure to claim fellow- 
ship with us, and to attempt to palm themselves 
off as our agents or partners, or as being employed 
by ns. Each of the pupils we have recently in- 
structed has received at our hands a certificate 
of his pupilage and instruction, which will be a 
voucher that at least he has submitted himself 
to that training and drill which it would require 
many years of unaided practice to obtain. 

It is our present purpose to teach another sim- 
ilar class, beginning early in January next. In 
this we hope to add some departments t« the 
realm of our instructions ; viz., a department of 
elocution, and also lectures on Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy, and dissections of the 
brain, to a still greater extent than heretofore. 

It is desirable that those who, with a sincere 
purpose to make themselves competent ex- 
pounders of physiological and phrenological ' sci- 
ence, and to follow it as a profession, desire to 
enter our next class, should give us early notice 
of such desire, that we may send them the nec- 
essary advice as to indicating the works to be 
read preparatory to attending our lectures. 

The success of past efforts warrants us in making 
the best arrangements for the future. Never 
before was there a greater demand all over the 
civilized world for good lecturers and examiners 
than just now. 



TBMPBRA-MCB. 

The cause is waking up. Its leaders are abroad 
sounding the tocsin of alarm and arraying their 
forces against the old demon Intemperance. And 
well may they bestir themselves, for their insa- 
tiate foe, taking advantage of the lull in the tide 
of opposition, has made much progress in his 
destructive march and seemingly established 
himself on his yantage ground. But no I it must 
not be. Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, sum- 
mon your energies and hurl the miscreant from 
the throne. Soon that dreaded visitant, cholera, 
with pestilential breath, may be borne on the 
winds to our shores, and they whose systems 
have become debilitated by frequent indulgence in 
the intoxicating cup may well tremble for their 
lives. It is no fancy of ours, but well authentica- 
ted, that those addicted to the use of alcoholic liq- 
uors are the first victims ; like steel, which attracts 
the electric fluid, so their semi-diseased constitu- 
tions seem to possess an afiinity for the miasmatic 
influence. Let our readers, whom we believe be- 
long to a high moral plane, rally to the support of 
virtue and truth. Let there be a grand uprising, 
on the hills, on the mountains, in the valleys— 
everywhere let the cry go forth ** Down with the 
destroyer !" Oh ! ye who love peace, who desire 
that justice shall be meted out between man and 
man, who hate corruption, robbery, deception, 
and murder, awake to an appreciation of the mis- 
ery and premature death which Intemperance is 
dealing broadest about you. To the rescue! 
Be up and doing ! 

Ye moderate drinkers, pause and think on 
your course ! What warranty have yon, save in 
your own imaginations, that the next month or 
the next year you will not be classed with the 
wretched inebriate whose downward course you 
now compassionate ? 

Ye who know too well the maddening influ- 
ence of the ^ery draught, stop now, while yet 
there is hope, and seek by correct principles of 
Uving to re-establish your health and to regulate 
your perverted appetite. The cause of T-^xnper- 
ance is the cause of virtue and humanity, ^nd we 
would not let it be trampled under foot by that 
ally of vice and crime, alcohol. 

Let us unite, and, shoulder to shoulder, bring 
to a speedy accomplishment that good time when 
Temperance shall rule. 

The ** Father Mathew" organizations are mak- 
ing unusual efforts ; the State Temperance Aaso* 
ciations are concentrating their attacks, and will 
not you, reader, come out also, and fight vigorous- 
ly against the tyrant and hasten his overthrow ? 

Intemperance clothes its victim in rags, blunts 
and stupefies the senses, spoils the memory, robs 
our youth of the means by which they might 
be educated. It fills our prisons, crowds our 
almshouses, begets all manner of vice and crime, 
and sends millions to the gra.Ye in disgrace. 

Shall the wicked tempters be permitted to con- 
tinue their work of desolation and certain de- 
struction ? Let the clergy, who have a care for the 
bodies and souls of men, speak. Let the press 
speak. Let all good men and women speak. 
Organize, and go to work, reclaim the 
protect and preserve the innocent, and God 
bless your efforts. 
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ACROSS THB CONTINENT. 
A LECrUBB BY THB HON. 8GHUTLEB COLFAX. 

Tbm Hon. Schuyler Collax, Speaker of the 
House of Repreflentativee, delivered his interest- 
ing lecture, entitled *' Across the Continent," at 
the Cooper Institute, on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 28th, to a crowded audience. 

The following is an abstract of some of the 
more important portions of his remarks : 

For several years, the speaker said, he had had 
a longing to visit the Old World and its histori- 
cal regions, andL to travel through France, Ger- 
many, and the British Isles, and, if time, to cross 
Russui, Siberia, and thence to Clilna and so home- 
ward. He had felt that it was wiser to postpone 
this journey until he had first traveled over his 
own native land and learned more of its vastness 
and illimitable resources. His party consisted of 
three companions, who had during a course of 
four months traveled over 2,000 miles of stage- 
coach riding, through uninhabited regions, except 
the painted savage, and above 2,000 miles of i*ail- 
way traveling. All could endure fatigue, and 
they often found they could tire out some of the 
more experienced travelers they met on the route. 

Starting from Atchison, in Kansas, in one of 
Bir. Ben Holliday's overland coaches, for Denver 
City, the capital of Colorado, the route lay 
through the long valley of the Platte, a vast 
plain which Providence seems to have design^ 
for the course of a railroad, with but little tim- 
ber, and at times scarce a cluster of trees to 
prevent the monotony of the scene. ITie speaker 
caught the first glimpse of the Rocky Mountains 
on the fifth day out from Atchison, and he de- 
scribed the panorama as the most impressive he 
had ever beheld. The invigorating breeze re- 
freshing like a tonic, the clear atmosphere, the 
exquisite sunrise and sunset scenes, the perpetual 
snow on the mountains, idl went to make up one 
vast panorama with Pike's Peak, whose head could 
be seen while yet 150 miles away. At Denver, 
4,000 feet above the ocean, he was yet under the 
shadow of doud-capped mountains, which the 
overland stages traversed by roads more precip- 
itous than the roof of a house. The future of 
Colorado, the youngest of our States, he was 
convinced must be even more brilliant than even 
the most enthusiastic dreamer had ventured to 
predict, with its vast mineral resources which 
yet lay untouche'l. H s'ile Indians had robbed 
and murdered a party of travelers only a day or 
two before ; and as regards the noble red men of 
J. Fennimore Cooper, he believed that in thes6 
latter days they Imve become comparatively ex- 
tinct He then drew an elaborate picture of the 
stupeiidous peaks and almost unfathomable 
abysses that skirt the next 600 miles on the route 
to Salt Lake City. The approach to the Mor- 
mon capital he describes as exceedingly difficult 
of access ; they had defended this pass fourteen 
years ago against the armies of the Union, and, 
may-be, could be done again. He did not won- 
der that the Mormons were proud of their city, 
with its shrubberies and gardens, with its streets 
120 feet wide, with the glittering streamlets rip- 
pling down every street. The gardens teeming 
with fruits and flowers seemed to him like a 
Palmyra in the desert, and he could not but ac- 
knowledge that it was the most beautiful city 
they had yet found in all tbcir travels. He de- 
scribed the nonchalance of tho Rocky Mountain 
coachmen in dashing gaily up and'^ down the 
steep and dizzy mountain sides, the marvelous 
growth of Denver City, from a mere hamlet three 
years ago to a populous city of 20.000 inhabi- 
tants ; the Kden-like fertility of tlie wide and 
beautiful valley of Idaho ; the cold sublimity of 
the Sierra Nevada, ^the Andes of the United 
States ; and the gem of Western scenery, the little 
Lake Tehoe, nestMng among mountain peaks 
7,000 feet above the sea ; and the little steamer 
on this lake, nearer heaven than any other 
steamer in the world. 




The speaker's impression of California was that 
it was the nearest approach to Paradise that had 
been realized b^ man — it seemed to him like a 
fairy land. The climate, which is one of per- 
petual spring, the soil prolific beyond conception, 
the mines, ,which the TPacitic Railroad is to de- 
velop to productiveness, as yet unknown, all 
foretell a future for California of more than Orien- 
tal splendor. Bis description of tho manners 
and customs of the Chinese was very humorous ; 
they have neither lawyers nor doctors among 
them, and arc the best baby-tenders in the world ; 
they ask only for room to live, and after death to 
be taken to China to be buried ; patient and un- 
complaining they toil on, content to wash the 
deserted places ia their search for gold. He spoke 
of the unbounded hospitality of the Califomians 
and of their love for home, the home of their 
childhood— they never forget it, and always speak 
of the Eastern States as home. 

The speaker next took his audience through 
the Yuba Valley to Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, and thence to the island of Vancouver, where 
the loyal blue and royal red fioat in the breeze 
harmoniously together. His return journey then 
commenced, returning down the Sierra Nevada to 
the wonderful Yosemite Valley with its startling 
and magnificent trees, its enormous chasms, its 
lofty perpendicular walls of solid rock, its river 
Merced, now wandering in beauty through a fer- 
tile plain, and now malSng a leap of 700 feet into 
a chasm worn out of the solid rock. Bidding 
adieu to the Golden Gate and steaming down the 
coast of the Mexican Republic— he styled it re- 
public because he recognized no rightful empire 
in North America — Panama was soon reached. 
He described the scenery of the Isthmus and its 
already overburdened railroad, and the natives 
watching the cars as they flitted by. In bringing 
the lecture to a close, he narrated his experience 
in Salt Lake City and his conversation with Brig- 
ham Young. 



" EXTIUOODINAKT PRBDIOnON'' OF NBARLT TWBN- 

TT Ybars ago.— In an old Kinderhook Almanac 

of 1847 is the following prediction abont the 

United States : 

^* When the oonntrr is ruled by a tailor bold, 
A heggax shall stitch with a thimble of eold ; 
And tfie water shall ftuniBh, instead of the land. 
Three millions of men with their first in command.^* 

Mr. Editor: The above (as from said Almanac 
of 1847) appears in the Cleveland (O.) Tlmeaf 
of February, 1849, a copy of which ia before me. 
Its singularity is certainly striking, to say the 
least But would the last two lines of the stanza 
in.question bear the construction as for commerce 
to crowd the vasty main with nnprecedented 
oargoes and numeroosness of craft and crews at 
an imminent date?— or do they bode war, with 
plenty of privateering, and battles by sea? 
** Three millions of men with their first in com- 
mand'' to be on ** the watebs" *' instead of the 
fandj" as the latter has chiefly proved the case 
from 1861 to the middle of 18657 It was by 
merest chance I noticed the "prediction," still 
its strangeness seems to provoke attention. 

HEMRT e. PEBRT. 
Natohbz, Miss., Jan., 1808. 

A Pastor's Opinion.— I regard the Phreno- 
logical Journal a highly usefUl work to all— 
and especially so to ministers, and also to young 
people—giving informatioii of the highest im- 
portance to their interest and happiness. Sin- 
cerely yours, A. P. Ydbts, thirteen years pastor 
of the Baptist Ghnroh, Hancock, Mass. 



Commnnitations. 

Un<tor thb heul w pvhiUh aiich ToloaUry eoatrlboUoDa •• w« 
4c«m sofDdently toterMtluff or •opcwtlve to merit a pUoo here, bat 
wlthont todunlnr either tbeoptnlona or the elleced ficte set forth. 

(<— , ■ — - - 

THB ORIQIN OP COAL. 

Mant of the adopted theories, in this age, of the opeiv 
ations of natnre^s laws, to account for exietiDg liMrts, xm- 
philoeophically assume a state of things as now in process, 
or to have existed at some mythical period of our globe, 
wholly at variance with all known operations of those 
laws, as well as palpably antagonistic with cotemporary 
phenomena. Among these theories, viewed with the 
lights of modem sciences, and with the aid of calm in- 
dnctive reasoning, there is much canse to dispute the 
generaUy received fjegetabU origin of coal, and to assume 
its mineral origin. This wlU hereafter appear, the writer 
thinks, not only in this paper^ but in time, when less 
committed sdenists are tne to correct the errors of their 
predecessors. 

Coal is found in numerous parts of the world, mainly 
deposited at a period of the earth's history in what is 
called the carboniferous series. The range of these coal 
beds is from the equator to the pole of the earth, aad are 
there found invariably in basin-formed depresBions, 
spread out in layers, ttom several feet in thickness down 
to thin lamina, no thicker than letter paper ; and these 
deposits are continuous over large areas, with unbroken 
uniformity (except where intrusive fhults, upheavals, or 
depressions have occurred) in thethickness of their depo- 
sition. Coal bods exhibit numerous distinct layers, de- 
posited at different times^ in some cases hundreds are 
superposed, one above the other, with intervening layers 
of shale, sandstone, grit-stone, iron-stone, or some other 
extraneous detritus. Coal by cleavage and by heat splits 
into thin lamina, and a vertical section exhibits this 
lamina construction not thicker than writing paper, which 
evidences its deposition in uniform layers from a homo- 
geneous material, which is incompatible as the product 
of such incongruous sized organized matter, as leaves, 
twigs, branches, and trunks of trees, pr<Mni8cnously 
drifting and sinking together In these estuaries. Such a 
medley of dlfferent^sized materials must have decayed 
and been respread before thoy could become a homoge- 
neous matted mass, in horizontal layers, ere the detrital 
layer of grit-stone, etc., was superposed, or else the latter 
could not have had a level bed to rest upon, as those de- 
posits, too, show the same uniform horizontality of depo- 
sition as do the coal seams ; and it would be a curious 
order of natural processes to raise deposits and respread 
them, when they were sufficiently decomposed, as it 
would be for floods, carrying detritus, to wait for such 
a^Jnstment of vast beds of vegetable material necessary 
to produce even a thin layer of bituminous coal (if such 
it is capable of) before their superposition. 

Bitumen, such as naphtha, petroleum, mineral pitch, 
aqihaltum, etc., is found ooaing firom the earth, and de- 
posited, by the aid of running water, into estuaries, in 
various sections of the globe ; and is also now known to 
mingle, more or less, in the rocks of almost every geo- 
logic formation, down to Devonian and Cambrian sys- 
tems, fkr distant in priority of time and order of deposi- 
tion, below the carboniferous, and therefore incalculably 
prior to the vegetable productions of that period. What 
is Btni more significant, this prevalence of bitumen is 
fbnnd more or less pervading systems of rocks, deposited 
long prior to any fossiliferons evidence of vegetable ex- 
istence, and higher up in the series of rock formation, 
where only a few marine algse first made their appear- 
ance. Hence it is fair to class bitumen among mineraU, 
particularly as Sir Charles Lyell styles that which oozes 
from coal mineral pitch 1 

Mineral bitumen, by chemical analysis, is found to 
contain all the elements of coal, including nitrogen, 
which is very rarely found in vegetation, and then onlv 
in very small quantities ; while coal generally con- 
tains that element Vegetation is bountiftilly supplied 
with alkalies, as tested In wood ashes, while coal ashes 
contain not a vestige of alkali. Bitumen is the pre- 



most TolatUe parts of the same have been expeDed 1 
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internal heat, aach aa antbracite and atone coal, wbile 
bitumen In vegetation ie mostly confined to reslnons 
tribes. Resinoas tribes are mostly noted In the conifeia, 
and these were not dominant daring the carbonifcrons 
era, when the main bulk of bitominoos coals was formed ; 
while on the contrary was the exception, as regetable fos- 
sil remains Ihlly testiljr. 

All the elements which enter into vegetablo composi- 
tion must have had an existence prior to sach organiza- 
tions, and why not, therefore, bitumen ? and if so, then 
this compound element was once gaseous, when all other 
elements of the globe were gaseons, but necessarily con- 
densed with them, tod thns became a mineral, hence its 
dissemination and association with most of the rock 
formations. Internal heat, acting partially or in locali- 
ties, has dispelled .this element and formed bituminous 
springs, which flowing into estuaries was deposited in 
concentrated layert, mingled with foreign ingredients, 
drifted with it, for the production of coal and its asso- 
ciate days ; while only a minor xMition chemically enter- 
ed into the composition of some forms of vegetation. 
Tlds, then, is a more direct as well as greater source of 
Bupply, for the production of coal, ^than its partial ab- 
sorption by vegetation, and the consequent immense 
periods of time, through growth and decay, requisite for 
even small accumulations of resins, by this indirect pro- 
cess, even if the vegetation of that period had been all 
coniferous or resinous bearing tribes, which was ikr firom 
being the case. 

The advocates of the vegetable origin of coal assume 
that the period in which most of the coal beds were 
formed was distinguisbed for an immense amount of car- 
bon in the atmosphere of our globe (not supposed to 
-exist In such excess at any other period of the earth's 
history), and which was necessary to the immense vege- 
table growth, then required, to have produced all the coal 
beds of that era. The numerous interposing layers, in 
some cases amounting to hundreds, between the succes- 
sive coal seams, require that such Uieorists should adndt 
an equal number of local elevations and depressions, all 
in exact time, to first foster a growth of vegetation and 
decay, successively, equal to a particular coal seam, then 
a depression and a layer of either shale, iron-stone, grit- 
stone, sand-stone, etc, superposed ; then an uprising for 
another vegetable growth and decay, again in exact time, 
and so on, alternately, through all the series of coal seams, 
.in each coal bed, and they anomalously admit all such 
local alternations of the earth's surface, though it would 
be difficult to find corresponding dislocations in adjoin- 
ing rocks, to harmonize with this theory. They seem, 
too, to have lost sight of the important fkct, that the in- 
terposing layers, usually iron-stone, grit-stone, sand- 
stone, etc, were the most unpromising simulants as a 
foundation for succeeding v^etable growth imaginable ; 
and in no other part of the globe, except where coal was 
forming, do they find evidence, in fossil remains, of such 
excess of vegetable production as is assumed to be requi- 
site for the coal measures ; while they forget the stifiing 
dTcct of such preponderance of carbon, which they as- 
sume in support of their theory was then in the dr, to 
all breathing animals of the land and waters, which were 
known to have swarmed at that epoch, as attested by 
their innumerable fossil remains—therefore such assump- 
tions for the production of coal are wholly inadmissible, 
and at war with naturals more stable and harmonious 
laws.' 

The vegetable theorists are now obliged to admit, to 
sustain their assumptions, that some of the coal beds 
must have owed their origin to marine 'plants, and as 
these could not have been largely benefited by the as- 
sumed excess of carbon in the air, su]>posed to have been 
necessary for a sufficient growth of land plants, how can 
they claim marine plants to have been in sufficient abun- 
dance to produce coal when mainly exdnded flrom such 
carbonic stimulus f 

Some geologists assume that peat beds were a large 
»oiurce of supply for the production of coal, which is 
anomalously contradictoiy of tropical heats being neces- 
sary for that vast vegetable growth, required to form the 
coal beds, as peat is exclusively the product of temperate 
and frigid zones. Again, peat is confined to marshy 
trac's and not found in basin-shaped cavities, as coal, 
always is ; peat bogs never alternate with detritus, in 
Many suecessive layers, aa coal always does ; peat, too, is 



always in masses, and not layers, as coal invariably is. 
Peat rests in marshy districts, not confined to any par- 
ticular strata, while bituminous coal is not found below 
the carboniferous nor above the drift deposits. 

The most accomplished geologists claim that ferns 
formed more than half the coal-producing vegetation, as 
that proportion of impressions found in coal attest. 
Ferns contain but little resin, as compared with the coni- 
fer», and the former have a miniature growth and bulk 
in contrast with the latter ; which makes their selection 
for gigantic accumulations of bitumen not only unfortu- 
nate for the vegetable theorists, but next to impossible 
as the source of such huge supply, as the massive and 
wide-spread coal beds would seem to have demanded. 

Excess of carbon in the atmosphere would produce an 
excess of vegetable woody structure, and with some of 
these forms would be chemically associated resins, while 
with the bulk of such growth there would be but a trifle 
of this element. The great bulk of deposits flrom such 
vegetable compounds would be woody fiber and its car- 
bon, and these if left to decay on dry land, as In modem 
times, would dissipate Its carbon, leaving only an insig- 
nificant amount of vegetable mold, with scarce a trace 
of resin remaining ; and if submerged in estuaries would 
tend to preserve the woody structure intact, as in the 
^ Red River and other rafts ; and if elevated by a rising of 
the bed of the river, with earthy deposits on top, would 
be found petrified or decayed, as such timber a hundred 
fleet below the surfiice, in the drift deposit, has been 
found with no semblance of conversion Into coaL 

Vegetable impressions, found so numerous in coal, are 
no more evidence that coal was formed fh>m vegetation 
than that shale, abounding in the same, and innumerable 
impressions of shells, owed its origin to vegetation or to 
themollusca. 

Thmks of trees are often found imbedded in coal, in 
which case they retain their woody structure and usually 
browned with saturating bitumen, and sometimes carbon- 
ized, but never converted into coal, as they neither have 
lamina construction, like all true coal, nor do they in burn- 
ing leave a residuum like cool. Timber so situated certain- 
ly had all the requisites for conversion into coal, but as 
such transmutation did not take place, does not fiivor the 
hypothesis of the capadty of vegetation to form coal, even 
under the most fiivorable circumstances. In tropical 
dimes, where vast masses of wood are annually produced 
and mainly dissipated by subsequent decay, no accumu- 
lations take place which finvor conversion into coal. 

Sir Charies Lyell, in " Pnndples of Geology," vol. il., 
page 187, referring to large accumulations of drift wood, 
in some of oka Western lakes, states that '' The trunks 
of trees gradually decay until converted into a blackish 
brown substance, resembling peat, but still retalD more 
or lees of the fibrous structure of the wood, mingled 
with layers of day, through which willow roots have 
penetrated, and a deposition of this kind, with a little 
infiltration of bituminous matter, would produce an ex- 
ceUent imitation of coal, with vegetable impressions of 
the willow roots." This passage, from a staunch advo- 
cate of the vegetable origin of coal, is certainly very 
much opposed to that theory^ as it does not daim that 
this mass of vegetable decay contained any bitumen to 
render it capable of being converted into coal, but would 
be obliged to be saturated with tbat foreign element, to 
give it some semblance to coal, which hq states as only 
then '*an excellent imitation of coal." Therefore wood, 
even when saturated with bitumen, no more makes coal 
than shale does when saturated with the same. To form 
true bituminous coal the bitumen requires to be in entire 
preponderance over all incidentally associated earthy 
matter, as evidenced by the extreme lightness of coke, 
tram which the bitumen has been mainly expelled in iron 
retorts ; the residuum being a compound of various earthy 
matters, minerals, vegetable remains, and a trace of bitu- 
men. With mineral bitumen in excess, doubtless time, 
heat in various degrees, and pressure flrom such admix- 
ed materials, produces all the varied characteristics of 
difiTerent kinds of coal. 

No one can deny that bitumen is a mineral, and no one 
can prove that coal is the product of vegetation, and as 
the latter theory, for its support, requires not only that 
the earth should have been once more unstable in the 
coal-bearing localities, producing elevations and deprea- 
Bions in places amounting to scores, which no neighbor- 



ing strataconflrm by an equal number of corresponding 
dislocations ; but that the axis of the earth must then 
have undergone a change, to produce a polar tropical 
clipie, to foster an inordinate growth of vegetation, ne- 
cessary to have formed the Mdville Island coal beds, etc., 
and also an amount of carbon in the air, likely to have 
stifled all cotemporary founa out of existence. 

The mineral theory requires no such violence to nature 
for its support. Its advocates claim that inasmuch aa 
bitumen is found in nearly all series of rocks, down to 
the Cambrian, long before vegetation .existed, therefore 
that bitumen Is a mineral, and when expelled flrom these 
rocks by Internal heat, only claim an easy flow, in water- 
courses and concentrated submergence into estuaries, 
mingled with extraneous matter, also drifted and depos- 
ited in the same localities for the eventual production of 
bituminous coal>-the same as is now in progress with 
bituminous springs, as naphtha, petroleum, mineral pitch, 
asphaltum, etc., and their subsidence into estuaries, are 
doubtless forming deposits for eventual coal beds, in al- 
ternating layers with other residuum and interposing de- 
tritus, mingled during quiet flows, floods, or freshets now 
accumulating at the bottom of such lakes or estuaries. 

As the.alkall, potash, which Is usually contained In all 
wood ashes Is also found in feldspar (a prominent compo- 
nent of the primitive granite) to the extent of twdve 
per cent., it Is, therefore, properly Inferred to be a min- 
eral ; but might as well be claimed to be of vegetable 
origin, as that bitumen, also found In vegetation and In 
almost all classes of rocks, should be considered aa 
derived flrom vegetation, because flrst detected therein. 
And the same may be said of silex, being found alike in 
vegetation and the primitive rocks. Is also a vegetable 
production, though the primitive 'ockf. containing 
potash, bitumen, and sllex, existeo .dUg prior to the in- 
troduction of vegetation. 

I will condude by quoting a paiagraph from Sir Charles 
Lydrs recent edition of his *' Elementary Geology," page 
aOO, wherein this staunch advocate of the vegetable ori- 
gin of coal is constrained to admit another origin for aa 
extensive supply of bitumen, thus : " The klmmeridge 
clay in great part is a bituminous shale, sometimes form- 
ing an impure coal, several hundred feet thick. In some 
places it much resembles peat, and the bituminous mat- 
ter may have been, in part at least, derived frt>m the de- 
composition of vegetable matter. But as Impressions of 
plants are rare in these shales, which contain ammonites, 
oysters, and other marine sheUs,- the bitumen may per- 
haps be of animal origin." 

It Is difficult to exhaust the. tangible reasons opposed 

to the comDlictUed vegetable origin of coal, and In fiivor 

of its stmpte mineral origin, fix>m bitumen, co-existing in 

almost all rock formations. But enough for the present. 

chas. 1. towxsxnd. 

Locust Vallbt, Qxjssns Countt, N. Y. 



QHOSTS, AND FOREKNOWINa. 

Messbs. Editobs: In your January number I simply 
intended to relate one of man*/ fhnHar occurrences that 
have, tiansplred In my own experience. No dalm was 
made to o^Aott-seelng or to Impressions made by external 
(or other) objects through the external organs, but I did 
claim that the vision, all like visions, all ghost-seeing, 
and all similar appearances are Impressed psychok>gicalIy 
on the brain without the media of the external oi^^ms of 
perception. 

Concerning the " guessing," truth and modesty both 
forbid the acceptance of the compliment ; such a feat la 
beyond the power of any human being. The law of 
chance woula contravene it a million or so of times. In 
it are comprised the positions and occupations of two 
persons and twenty-four words— five uttered by the 
guesser and nineteen by another— all exactly in the 
^order of their subsequent utterance. To credit such a 
performance I think beyond the credulous stretch of even 
a dreamy imagination, unless aided by prejudice or fear. 

As to expressed desire, I assure Mr.T. that I neither 
desired nor expected a duplicate of the vision in real oc- 
currence. To me it was prophetic only of the cure, but 
its exact repetition thus evidenced to me that the im- 
pressing intelligence did foreordain, foreknow, and 
cause the accompll^nment of the cure and the said repe- 
tition. 

The impression that the cure would occur was so 
powerlhl that it was impossible for me to doubt It : and 
though Impressions of this kind are flrequent, experience 
has never yet proved one lUse. 

A correct impress of places, persons, and things with- 
out external media 1$ not uncommon, and persons by the 
hundred thousand can to-day with truth say the same. 
Let theory bewell proved by experience^ la my motto. 

a. T. F. 
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FORESSBINa-^A FACT. 



Mb. EDrro»— Ab much has been said of late in your 
excellent Journal about "Foreseeing" and "Fore- 
knowing/* permit me to narrate an incident in my expe- 
rience. In the year 1860 I was attending school abont 
seventy miles lh>m home. One evening a room-mate 
snggested as a pastime that we shonid try which of ns 
conld draw the best profile of a lady. I assented, and we 
commenced. I am no artist— never was, and never pre- 
tended to be one ;«but now it seemed as though I conld 
portray anything, any one, or whatever I pleased. Hy 
ftrlend soon finished his drifting, and spoke to me (as 
he afterward told me), but I mode no reply, and seemed 
intent npon my work. He conld not make me raise my 
eyes, move a mnsde, or divert my attention In any way ; 
so, thinking that I was simply "contrary," he left the 
room, and was away, I think, abont three hoars. When 
he returned, he said I was sitting in the same position as 
when he left me, but I was not drawing. I had finished 
my picture, my eyes were dosed, and my flsce very pale. 
As for me, I remember having drawn the outline of my 
profile, and then all seems a blank. The next thing I 
can recollect was being lifted off my bed, two days after 
the occurrence Just stated, to have my bed made. I was 
not able to go out of the house for sixteen days after 
that. 

The portrait which I had drawn was considered by 
good Judges as a fine one, and, although drawn upon 
unsuitable paper, and with a single pendl, had every 
feature and expression as plainly and clearly delineated 
as any pendl drawing I ever saw. It resembled no one 
I had ever seen at the time, but It seemed as If I should 
some day see, love, and marry the original of my strange 
drawing. 

During the remainder of my stay at school I looked for 
her In every concourse of people, but in vain t On re- 
turning home I was requested to show my "sleepy 
drawing" which I had written so much abont. The 

first one who saw It exclaimed, " Why, this is Mi»s ^ 

our new neighbor I" (One of our neighbors, during my 
absence, had " sold out," and a man and his fimilly fW>m 
the East had taken possession.) Finally, all claimed that 
It was an exact likeness of the new-comer^s daughter. 
The next day they (the neighbors) were all invited to 
spend an evening at our Eons'*. They came-^wben, 
behold I there was the very ihcc I had oeen searching 
for, and the exact original to my drawing I She is now 
my wife. We loved each other " at first sight ;" neither 
of us had ever loved before, and a happier couple are not 
often found. The profile is hanging in our parlor in a 
gilt flrame, and is the subject of scrutiny for every 
visitor, and a wonder to all; but few know its true 
history. x. n. 



DR. DODDRIDQE'S DREAM. 

INTERP^TATIOK 

_ [A coBBESFONDENT scuds US the followiug uoto sug- 
gested by the dream published in our January number.] 

Had a thorough restorationlst dreamed, after talking 
with Dr. Clark on the same subject, he would have seen 
and felt all the horrore of purgatory; and if not awak- 
ened by the excruciating torture of the flames, he would 
have arisen, purified, and Joined not only his Saviour, 
but all be ever knew in UfiB who had, like himself, died, 
been purified, and risen to meet their Lord in the air. 

Had a spiritualist dreamed, his spirit would have lin- 
gered near the lifeless, earthly form and among the 
mourning fHends many days, and there he would have 
met the spiritual form of all the fHends and enemies he 
ever knew ; some good, some bad, some happy, some 
unhappy, as in this sphere eadi had cultivated habits of 
purity or impurity. 

That is, all dreams and visions simply Illustrate and 
confirm the dreamer In his belief. So death-bed ex- 
pressions simply inferm the listener whether the dying 
patient really believed what he professed and advocated. 
For there Is no creed pointing to a happy fhtnro, honestly 
held to until the hour of death, that will forsake Its 
devotee In that trying hour, unless disturbed by some- 
thing else than God or the working of the patient's own 
mind. But the sorriest sight I ever witnessed is the 

A death of one who through life pretested ta believe a doc- 
trine that he did not believe fhlly. t. h. 




/yyA tnnethatnc 



(Questions of " Gexebal L\Tiau:sT" tcUl be an- 
•VDtrtd in thU dtpartnutU. We have no epace to gratify 
mere idle curionty. Questions qf per»on4il interest will 
he promptly answered by letter. If qxutitions he brief, 
and distinctly stated, tee toill try to respond in the 
" next number." Tour " Bwr Thouohts" solicited. 

An Order for Books, Journal*^, etc., miat be 
written on a sheet hy itself. Questions for this depart- 
ment — To CoEBisPOKDKNTS — and oommunieations Jbr 
the Editor, must he written on skpaeatb slips. 



Handwriting— Wc must repeat, in reply to 
numerous correspondents, that although we are pleased 
to receive specimens of their callgrapby, we have not 
promised, nor do we claim to be able, to give a fhll de- 
scription of character from handwriting; and if we 
could do so, it would be a rather unprofitable business 
for us to devote our time and that of a corps of reporters 
to giving such descriptions gralis, and afterward to fill 
the Journal with them. The principles of grapho- 
mancy, and the rules for reading character in hand- 
writing (so Ikr as It can be done), are given in our Jan- 
uary number. Our readers must apply them for them- 
selves. Those who are anxious to get a fhll description 
of their character without a personal examination, can 
learn how it can be done by sending a 8-cent stamp for 
" The Mirror of the Mind." 

Marriage of Cousins. — Wc have had frequent 
occasion, for years past, to express our views on this 
topic, and we have endeavored to be as explldt in our 
negation as language could make it. But now scarcely a 
week transpires without our receiving letters asking for 
information In reference to the same subject. In our 
treatise on " Hereditary Descent" we have much to say 
of cousin-marriages, not in their behalf, but emphatleally 
against them, ftimishing a pile of testimony in support 
of our position. But we are not the only writers who 
animadvert the prindple ; medical men, and almost all 
well-read and experienced persons, censure it ; and why f 
Because debility and sickness. If not greater evils in the 
shape of deformity and idiocy usually, are entailed npon 
the issue of such alliances. Nature's law of matrimonial 
assodation appears to be broken by such a marriage, and 
the Indiscreet parents themselves suffer as well as their 
children. In foct, in all lar^ communities the melan- 
dioly results of such ill-ad\i8ed unions are pretty well 
known, and Idiots, malformed, and mentally deficient 

Eirsons are pointed out as the children of Mr. and 
rs. , who were own cousins. Let those cousins 

who entertain a closer relationship consult the well-au- 
thenticated evidence of Lawrence, Combe, and Walker, 
and find in the sad aggregate timely admonition, ana 
for the sake of those who may come after, dismiss any 
preconceived views to matrimony. 

Temperament and Matrimony. — What sort of 
a girl should a person marry who has the four tempera- 
ments about equally balanced? My hair i« dark brown 
and eyes gray. My nature seems to like dark-haired, 
black-cycd girls, with considerable of the lymphatic 
temperament. But is this right? Ans, Persons with a 
well-balanced temperament are naturally less restricted 
in their choice of a companion than those in whom there 
is an excess or a deficiency of one or more of the tem- 
peraments. We see no reason in the statement you 
make why you may not marry a black-eyed giri, pro- 
vided she be willing. 

Injury of Brain. — Tf your atisertions are tme, 
that the organs of the brain grow in proportion to 
their exereise, has not external pressure upon the brain, 
such as carrying hea%Tr bnrclons upon the head, a still 
greater power to iiy ure the human mind ? Ans. It does 
not do any good to the brain or mind to carry burdens 
on the head, and those who have thin skulls and suscep- 
tible brain would not care to practice it. A steady pres- 
sure on the head would displace the organs and make 
the head broad and flat, without destroying any of the 
oigans. Pressure on the head is a bad practice. 



To Remove Scars. — The only way by which 
scars may be removed firom fikce, hands, or the body Is 
by the very slow and sure process of re-creation. Dame 
Nature alone can do this nice little work, and she charges 
nothing— asks nothing in return, save obedience to her 
bws. She is no quack, nor does she administer pllla, 
powders, plasters, bitters, nor slops of any kind. Are 
there moral scars to be removed? Yes. True repent- 
ance will secure forgiveness, and a life devoted to usefhl- 
ness will secure a comdy expression and completely 
obliterate all unsightly scars, be they of body or spirit. 

Private QuEsnoNS. — P. H. G., If you desire to 
ask questions the aufvwera to which are not appropriate 
for publication through the Journal, you should give 
your fUl name and address, so that we can reply by let- 
ter. We do not, however, think that a subscriber can 
rightftilly ask ns to answer a list of questions by letter 
which would cost us more time than a year's subscription 
is worth. We shall hereafter consign to the waste bas- 
ket all questions which are not appropriate to be an- 
swered in the Jourmal unless the name of the writer or 
some name and address be given so that we can reply by 
letter. 

Anthropowkiy.— Can you furnish a work on 
Anthropology equally as authentic or more valuable than 
Nichols^, ofClncjnnatl ? Ans. American treatises of au- 
thority on this subject are rare. Besides Nichols' work 
and that of Dr. Ranch on Anthropology and Psychology, 
we know of none published in America which we can 
commend. In Europe, considerable attention has been 
given to the subject, and several sodeties formed for 
its special investigation. Blnmenbach's Lives and An- 
thropological Treatises, published by the London An- 
thropological Society, is perhaps one of the best works 
of the kind. We will supply that of Dr. Ranch for $1 60. 
That of Blumenbach would cost about $5, gold, and re- 
quire time for its importation. 

Journal Covers. — These convenient articles can 
be obtained flrom us, by those who take our monthly, at $1 
each. They are so made that any one can bind his Jour- 
nals himself; the apparatus for that purpose being simple 
and secure. 

Handwriting— Char ACTFa.— I observe in my 
scholars^ writing that those who have the most self-es- 
teem give their letters less slant than those who have less 
self-esteem. Please give me your opinion on this. Ans, 
Very likely. Lai^ Self-Esteem stands erect, and would 
naturally make his written lines somewhat the same. 
Let every writing-master make observations on the 
point. 

Brain after Death.— Wliy is it that the brain, 
after death, does not 'touch the inner walls of the skull ? 
I am informed by intelligent surgeons that this is the 
case, and some have based their disbelief in Phrenology 
on this fj&ct. Ans. Because the blood has ceased to flow 
through it The arteries which contain half the blood of 
the system are found, after death, entirdy empty. The 
ancients had no idea they contained blood, but thought 
they contained air ; hence they called them arteries, or 
air-carriers. The arteries of the brain being emptied of 
blood, allow the brain to so shrink as not to fill the skull 
as it does in life. 

The brain in life may bo likened to a baking apple, 
which is fUl and plump ; in death, it is something like a 
cold, baked apple, shrunk to something considerably less 
than its natural size, if not even shrivded. 

Imbecility. -W. T. S. If the well-formed 
head you speak of does not exhibit mind enough to 
take care of himself, you depend upon It there is 
some good reason why the brain is not vigorous. One 
of the handsomest boys we have seen, with a good- 
siaed and well-shaped head, was in an idiotic school. 
His fkther used up all his nervous eneigy on his business, 
and his mother lived an Idle life, ate inordinately, drank 
wine, and slept "like a log" more than half the time 
during the day and as much nights as other people, and 
the child's brain did not '' tick." It was a watch with 
no mainspring. 

A dramatic writer requires a fine mental tem- 
perament, a clear intellect with large pereeptives, re- 
flectlves. Ideality, Imitation, Constmctiveness, and Or- 
der. If he would elevate or lift up the drama, he must 
also possess high moral sentiment, with a refined and 
subdued social nature. Energy is another essential de- 
ment of character to enter into the work of the dramatist 
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Five-Dollar Sewino ^lACBiNn. no matter by 
what name, are simply worthless. Parchasera will have 
good reason to repeat those words, ^'A fool and hit 
money are soon parted/^ 

When will our country conslns learn that "all Is not 
gold that glitters,^' and that $50 watches can not be 
boogfat for $5. Honest men are willing to^y an honest 
price for honest goods. Dishonest men will try to get 
something for nothing, and will, most likely, get caaght 
in a trap. 

The Beard, Hair Oils, etc. — Can any extrane- 
ons appliances be used to prodnco that desirable ap- 
pendage, a sufficiently ftill and comely beard ? or, more 
bricay, is there anr virtae In any of tho many advertised 
beard and hair producers or restoratives? Ans. ''Where- 
as," when a sprig of a boy, we were sagely advised to 
shave, and thus raise a beard. In reply to the question, 
" how to do it ?" we were told to lather the fiice with sweet 
cream, and then let the cat lick it off. We didn't " see 
it,*' but took care to get our ftill rations of pudding and 
milk, and we now glory in a ftdl beard. Wo have much 
&ith in the efficacy of pudding and milk, but none at all 
in any of the advertised mustache fertilizers. 

QuACitERT. — C. S. O. Wc should place no con- 
fidence whatever in the pretensions of Dr. , or 

other self-styled " Intuitive Phrenologists." A fool may 
guess right occasionally, and be flattered by foolish per- 
sons into tho notion that he is a genius or an oracle. 
"Intuitive," forsooth 1 on a plane with the instincts of 
the quadrupeds. Wo have no patience with impostors. 

Jewelry Swindlers. — ^Tha concern advertised 
by the name of Haywood & Co.— watches and Jewelry- 
was broken up by our city authorities, it being proved 
that it was bogup, got up to swindle. It is better to trust 
the selection of such goods to some trusty fHend. 

Jealousy. — Are there not many kinds of jeal- 
ousy? Will you tell us all about that unhappy feeling, 
and who are most liable to it ?— Many Rbadebs. Ans, 
In the September number for 18GS this subject was 
lengthily and exhaustively treated. We 9111 send the 
number containing the article for 20 cents. 

Dreamless Sleep. — Persv^ns in sound health, 
and all of whose habits are correct, generally sleep 
soundly and are unconscious of dreaming ; but the same 
is true in some cases of disease. Probably our corre- 
spondent's case is one of general debility, with perhaps 
a torpidity of the liver. Bathing, water injections, out- 
door exercise, good air, sunlight, and a wholesome and 
wcH-rcgulated out generous diet will do wonders in 
such cases. 

Physiognomy. — Yes, it will be issued in one 
volume of about 800 pages, handsomely bound. Part 
IV. is now pr^>aring for the press. 

Elevated Shoulders, etc — We can not pre- 
scribe for your case without knowing more about it 
Probably there is a weakness of the whole system, which 
would require persevering general treatment. 

Temperamrxt and Climate. — What part of the 
earth woald be best suited, as regards health, to« man 
of bilious temperam«it, fifty years of age ? Ans, We 
should choose a mild or moderately warm climate like 
that of northern Geoigia or northwestern South Caro- 
lina, for instance. 

Mea-surinq Height. — ^Is tifere any fixed rule for 
measuring the height of distant objects ? Ans. Yes, as 
you will find by consulting any good book on Surveying. 
There are so many mathematical text-books of njerit 
that it is difficult for us to speciiy any ouo course. We 
think Robinson^s Series are ezc<dlent for the student, 
and may be obtained through us. 

Cotton in Woolen Goods — A merchant friend 
of mine claims that mixed fiibrics of wool and cotton are 
made, not for cheapness, but because of the superior 
strength of the cotton, thereby securing greater durabil- 
ity, and that in the finest broadcloths and cassimcres 
.there is always about a seventh part cotton, and also that 
in reality there is no such thing as all-wool goods. Is he 
correct? Ans. Cotton was mixed with wool in textile 
fiibrics, 1st, for cheapness; 2d, because warps for white 
flannels could be spun finer and smoother with a little 
cotton mixed with the wool, but it was done on the sly, 
and considered a cheat when ^onnd out In colored 
the cotton would ftde and make the goods look 
or gray. In goods usually made with silk warp 




and worsted filling, cotton warp was stealthily made to 
displace the silk, greatly to the annoyance of the custo- 
mer and to the scandal of the trade. The finest broad- 
cloths have no cotton in them, nor should there be cot- 
ton, whether cheap or dear, in any woolen goods except 
satinets and other goods professedly made of cotton 
warp and woolen filling. Cotton in woolen goods is a 

cheat, and nothing else, 

Oratory 'ihcrc are Bcveral works in print 
which will afford material assistance to the young "as- 
ptaint" in the field of declamation. Wo might instance 
McElligott's "American Debater" and Bautaln's "Art of 
Extempore Speaking" as excellent works of their kind, 
both of whidi can be obtained fVom us. These books 
lay down certain rules for the development of the voice 
and for arranging an argument, besides offering many 
suggestions of value to the youthJhl debater. 

LrvER CoaiKAiNT'. — For the chronic form of this 
disease, those hygienic Pleasures— baths, open-air exer- 
cise, and good habits of living generally— which tend to 
promote the general health, are the only trustworthy 
remedies. By all means avoid drugs. 

A SUBSCRIBER whoBC temperament i% motive- 
mental, with black hair and eyes, should be mated with 
a lady of tho vital or vital-mental temperament, light 
hair and blue or gray eyes. 

Advertising Quack Doctors. — All the persons 
named who prescribe for " indiscreet young men,** are 
simply quacks, who both rob and poison their victims. 
There are any number of these swindlers in all our large 
cities. See our work on Physigonomy for the significance 
ofsmaUeara. Bookkeepers receive fk-om $500 to $2,000 a 
year. 

Study op Medicine — " What branches of edu- 
cation snould I manter before commencing the study of 
medicine >" Ans, It is not e8S< ntial for a man to be a 
graduate of a Uege or unlverslt v in what is called classical 
departments in order t<> commence the study of medicine. 
It would be well, however, to read euoufth of Lattn and 
Greek (and also, if pcwslblo, French and German) to 
qualify one to enter college, and then devote the rest of 
the time and the labor in the study of the branches taugiit 
in medical colleges. If our medical students would study 
enoueh of tbe classics to gain admittance to a literary 
coilego, and devote ibe four years that would be required 
to graduate, in the prosecution of a practical education in 
science, and tben enter upon the study of the medical pro- 
ft^ssion in a medical college, it woald be greatly to the 
advantage of the world. We see no speo'al reason why 
ov^r four years' time should be devoted to tho stud^ of 
languages which teach no philosophy, no truth that takes 
hold on to-day, but makes the student wade through 
realms of heathen mythology and heathen ideas, when he 
ought to be learning modem science as applicable to the 
medical or other profession he proposes to follow. 

Bearu Nostrums. — Are any of the compounds 
that are advertised to force the be»rd to grow in six weeks 
reliable? Ans. We think nou We w«uid not give six- 
penee a ton for them unless it were to make boU fertUizers. 
There is probably considerable lis in Ibem. 

What do you Tiiink of Him?— Please let me 
know what reputation one ^* Crane,^* M.D. has; is he a 
reliable physician and phrenologist? in other words. Is a 
patient safe under his care and treatment ? Ans, We do 
not know enough of the man to answer the question sat- 
isfiictorily. We should ask for his credentials, where he 
got his M J)., before tmsting him. If he is the stroUlng 
Southern vagabond of whom we have heard so much, we 
can say nothing in his fif^vor. He is probably only a quack. 

Thb Penman's Manual is out of print. The 
Compendium of the Spencerian Writing System is a good 
gtdde. Price $9 S5. May be had at this oflice. 

A. C. R. L. — ^The Journal is not the place in 
which to delineate character for private gratification. If 
we were to open it for that purpose, and make our esti- 
mates of. character gratuitous, as you desire, we should 
need ten Journals to contain the work that would come, 
and require the wealth of a millionaire to foot the bills. 
Send for the "Mirror of the Mind" and a stamp to pay 
return postage, and you will find out by that how to get 
% character from your portrait 



PfiTEB, OF Cambridob. — Wo would regard a chart 
marked by us as one of the best of recommendations for 
a slttuttlon, for that would state a man^snattiral capacity, 
while a recommendation firom another party might be 
based on fitlse foundations. A rogue may so conduct 
himself for a year as to obtain one of the beet ordinary 
bnslness recommendations, while an examination would 
determtae his capacity for trickery, hypocrisy, deceit, 
and dishonesty. Some men, however, with not a natu- 
rally good head or character, are'^so fkvorably surrounded 
that they have little temptation to do wrong. They have 
an army of respectable friends, they succeed to a lucra- 
tive and honorable business which has been secured to 
them by the life-labors of industrious fathers, and they 
have only to practice the prudent routine of a well-estab- 
lished business to secure to themselves a good standing 
in the market and in the social world. Such men go 
through life without temptation and without feult. But 
let them be set down among strangers, poor, and be 
obliged to earn their first dollar and work their way in 
the labyrinth of temptation, and they would not stand a 
month. On the other hand, one with a naturally good 
organization, struggling with poverty and temptation, 
without friends to aid* and with scores of rivals to plot 
for his disadvantage or downfoll, has need of all that 
nature gave him to maintain tolerable virtue ; and if he 
fell, who shall charge It wholly to him regardless of the 
circumstances 1 Many a man strives against a sea of ad- 
verse conditions and stumbles imder a load of temptation 
and perhaps fells, rises and strives again, and is called a 
knave by mQU who, had they a tenth of his temptation, 
would instantly go imder without a single manly efibrt of 
inherent virtue. 

We can not discuss in every number of the Joubkal 
Temperament and everything. 

For an answer to your question relative to tiie amotmt 
of character there is in the walk, wo must refer you to 
our new work on Physiognomy now in press. If you 
would ascertain by the chart whether a person is lazy or 
not, see how the temperament is marked, and also how 
the propelling organs are developed. In regard to pub- 
lishing the author^s name with artidet contributed, that 
is always done if the editor thinks it will add anything to 
the credit or force of the artfde, unless a request be made 
to the contrary, then it never would be published. 

Mr. Merrill's Pamphlet.— Mr. MerrilFs pres- 
ent address, wo believe, is Concord, N. H. 

Nervousness, ira— L. M. E. You have the 
mental temperament, and are probably studying and 
thinking too much for the limited vital resourges at your 
command. Give more attention to the welfere of the 
body and less to the intellect, for a time. Keep the head 
cool and the feet warm. - 

PiMPLi«, ETC. — Pimples are caused by had blood, 
and bad blood is caused by improper food, impure air, 
and unphysiological habits generally. Bead "Physical 
Perfection ;" price $1 76 by maO. 

Madam. — Is it proper to apply the title Madam 
to an unmarried lady t Ans. Yes, the term has its root 
in the Latin mM, my, and dominat lady. Domina was 
the title of Roman ladies from their fourteenth year. 
Madams (spelled with an s) signifies a married lady, and 
if not now an English word, shotild be naturalized and 
brought into general use. 

Personal Affairs. — G. B. Q. We can advise 
yon by private letter, but can not do so through the 
Journal. 

E. — ^You can learn what education would be 
required, and what beoks to study with a view to be- 
come a physician, by asking any well-educated physician 
in yotir dty. 

A Mother.— A child's brow becomes developed 
at puberty, and the middle of the forehead appears more 
flat in consequence. 

C. G. -Yes, if you have a good voice. 

Deferred.- -A very large number of queries 
remain on hand to be answered in ftiture numbers, as 
time and space may permit. We can not answer all :hat 
we receive, and many which we purpose to answer are, i 
from time to time, neceflsarily pos^Kined. rf^ 
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8HBBP— DIFFBRBNT BREEDa* 

Tbesm well-known animalB are found in all parts 
of the world except the polar regions, and fumiRh 
mankind with food and material for clothing. In 
ancient times sheep formed the principal wealth 
of the agriculturist, and the term peau of the 
Latins, from which was derived /Mdmia, wealth or 
money » was applied especially to them. In the 
patriarchal age and the times of the early Greeks 
and Romans th^y were bred chiefly for their 
skins and milk, the last being abundant, agreea- 
ble, and highly nutritious ; now they are valued 
most for their wool, flesh, and fat. In India they 
are to some extent employed as beasts of burden 
among the mountains, .their surefootedness ren- 
dering them valuable for the purposes of trans- 
portation. In the manufactures and arts, sheep- 
skins are used in the form of leather for gloves, 
book-binding, and many other purposes ; the wool 
is made use of in the manufacture of a great 
variety of fabrics, chiefly cloth for garments. 
As the keeping of sheep is one of the most com- 
mon and primitive of human occupations, they 
have become so modified by the processes of do- 
mestication and adaptation to various climates, 
that it is well-nigh impossible for us to determine 



the original stock. It may be that the wild rep- 
resentative of the species has disappeared alto- 
gether through the long period of domestication. 
There are a great variety of breeds of sheep, 
variously esteemed for the delicacy of their flesh 
as food, for the texture of their wool, or for both. 
Time and space only permit us to consider those 
breeds in which we as Americans feel particularly 
interested. In England and America sheep ai« 
raised for the table and for their wool. The 
breeds in highest esteem and most carefully culti- 
vated are the Merino, Leicester, Southdown, and 
Cotswold. 

The Merino is eminently a wool-producing an- 
imal, and in modem times has been brought to the 
greatest perfection in Spain. Unlike the other 

* We are indebted for cor illnstrationB and other data 
to the pnbllsherB of the '' Illastratad Annual Register of 
Rural Aflklrs. *' Those who are desiroos of investigating 
the subject fhrther, will find much valuable information 
in the issue for 1866. The 'illustrated Annual Register 
of Rural AiBiirs and Cultivator Almanac for the year 
1866,'' containing practical suggiestions for the flumer and 
horticulturist, is embellished with about 180 engravings, 
by J. J. Thomas, author of the '* American Fruit Cultu- 
rist,'' etc., and may be obtained of Luthkb Tdckkb A 
Son, Albany, or Fowub A Wills, N. Y. Price 86 ctt., 
post-paid. 



breeds named, they have wool on the forehead 
and cheeks ; their horns are very large and heavy, 
and coiled laterally ; the wool is fine, soft, and 
lon^, and so oily naturally that dirt and dust ad- 
hering to the surface give it a dingy appearance, 
although beneath it is perfectly white. Cross- 




breeds with the Merino have been imported into 
America, and thrive well in several parts of this 
country. The Saxon is considered by many 
American sheep-breeders as the finest variety, of 
the Merino in the United States. 

In Great Britian, for many years, great atten- 
tion has been paid to the improvement of sheep, 
and the highest success has been there attained 
both as respects the quality of the mutton and the 
excellence of the wool. The English sheep-grow- 
ers recognize two grand divisions in sheep, the 
long-icooled a,nd the ihortrWodUd. The most esteem- 
ed of the long-wooled sheep is the Leicester or 
Dishley breed, which is extensivel]^ reared on the 
low rich pasture-lands. It is distinguished by 
the absence of horns ; its head is long and clean, 
the eyes are lively, and the body broad, straight, 
and flat backed. The fleece is abundant, and 
when well grown the animal is usually heavy in 
flesh of an excellent flavor — sometimes attaining 
a weight of 850 pounds. It is one of the most 
docile of known varieties. The well-known South- 
down occupies the foremost niche in the scale of 
short-wooled sheep. This breed is dark-faced, 
dark-legged, without horns, and has a long and 




small neck. Its fleece is very short and fine, and 
its mutton, which is in great repute among epi- 
cures, is rich and fine-graiped. This variety flour^ 
ishes in the greatest perfection in Sussex County, 
on the grassy downs of England. The Southdown 
is preferred by many to the Merino because of its 



larger Biae, its more prolific yield and greater 
hardihood ; in this estimate both the mutton an? 
wool characteristics are considered. The Merino 
as a mutton sheep does not occupy a conspicuous 
place among those we have mentioned. 

The Cotswold is another highly esteemed breed 
of the long-wooled type. This variety of sheep is 
raised to a considerable extent in Canada both for 
its wool and mutton. It grows to the largest 
size. Oar vignette represents the head of a Cots- 
wold ram, weighing over 400 pounds, which 
was exhibited at the Provincial Agricultural 
Society's Fair at HamUton, C. W., in 1864. For 
the general farmer' in America the Leicester may 
be said to be the most profitable, as having a 
heavier fleece and carcass, thereby combining the 
advantages of wool and meat. The wool behig 
long is used mostly for combing purposes, for de- 
laines and similar goods. This variety of sheep is 
extensively bred in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Sheep are not indigenous in America, but con- 
siderable attention has been here paid to their 
preservation and improvement. The first sheep 
introduced into the United States were a few that 
were brought over by the early settlers of James- 
town, Virginia, in 1 609. In forty years the few had 
expanded %o 8,000, so well adapted was the cli- 



mate and soil of that State to their maintenance. 
From Virginia tiiey were introduced into New 
York and Massachusetts about the year 1646. 

Some of the finest sheep raised in this country 
are bred in Vermont, a cross-breed known as the 
Vermont Brewer being a favorite with sheep faa^ 
ciers. 

Sheep and goats were formefiy regarded as be- 
longing to the same genus, but are now known 
to differ materially. The goat in its wild state is 
provided in both sexes with horns, directed back- 
ward and upward ; the chin is generally furnished 
with a long beard ; the hair is long and but little 
inclined to curl ; the disposition is capricious and 
inclined to wandering. 

Sheep have no beard ; their horns are directed 
backward and then inclined spirally more or less 
forward ; the external covering is generally wool 
throughout ; they are mild in disposition, affec- 
tionate, and easily domesticated. There seems to 
be, however, a very intimate relation subsisting 
between sheep and goats, since together they pro- 
duce a very prolific ofikpring. For farming pur- 
poses there is no class of animals ^ich, when 
well kept, will prove so advantageous as sheep. 
An improved breed like the Leicester or Cots- 
wold, properly cared for, can not fail to be a source ^7^ 
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of profit to th« fEurmer both for its wool and its 
mutton. 

American manufactnrers of woolen fieibricB are 
beginning to compete wiUi foreign mannfEM^tu- 
rers in the quality and style of their goods ; and 
the impetus given to wool-growing by the de- 
mand is such as will stimulate sheep-raisers to 
improve as far as may be the quality of the star 
pie. The domestic demand for wool will most 
likely increase for years to come, and those who 
become interested in the pleasant and compara- 
tively easy pursoit of sheep-breeding will find it 
a source of profit. 

At present, the Northern and Western States 
raise the best sheep for mutton, and the Middle 
and Southern for wool. In 1860 there were 
about 25 million sheep in the United States, a lit- 
tle less than half the number in England at that 
time. The amount of wool yielded by that num- 
ber is about 76 million pounds, all of which, and 
twice as much more is consumed by our own 
manufacturers. Due attention to wool-growing 
for a few years would render us independent of 
foreign nations for a sufficient supply of the raw 
material. Let our farmers look into the matter. 

We defer phrenological and physiognomical re- 
marks until another oocasion, when we may ana- 
lyze the characteristics of the different breeds of 
sheep and of different individuals of the same 
breed, which, as will be seen by our excellent il- 
lustrations, are quite dissimilar. It is safe to 
state that in disposition they differ quite as much 
as in contour. 




Testimony of a Teacher. — [We 

presented a few specimen nnmbers of the Journal te 
the grown-ap papils US one of oar evening tdiGols, and 
received the following acknowledgment firom one of the 
teachers :] No. t4 Laight St., New York, .9M., 1886. 

S. B. Wills, Esq., Editor Phrknolooioal Journal ' 
—Dear Sir: Hy class of yomig men in the evening 
school desire me to retom to yon their hearty thanks for 
the copies of your Journal which you so kindly pre- 
sented to them. They wish me also to express to you 
their high appreciation of its value. Quite a number of 
them win hereafter be numbered among your regular 
rsaders. 

It gives me great pleasure to communicate this to yon. 
As a teacher, I find that Phrenology aflbrds the very best 
basis and stand-point fi*om which to impart moral and 
elevating instruction. Especially is this the case with 
regard to that large class of sober and thoughtftil young 
men who know the value of education and aspire to a 
high moral and intellectual position. They will listen to 
the great truths which Phrenology teaches, expressed In 
the admirable phraseology which that science affords, 
with absorbing interest, though the same truths, other- 
wise expressed, might utterly fell to fix their attention. 

I am glad to know that the greatest of American 
teachers— Horace Mann— fhlly appreciated the value of 
Phrenology as an educating power, and I believe that 
no earnest teacher who makes himself acquainted with 
its principles, and brings it to bear upon the instruction 
and discipline of his pupils, can fkil to be impressed with 
ito general truthfulness and its practical utility. 

Highly appreciating the cordial interest you manifest 
in the cause of education, and praying for the '*good 
time coming"' when a '* finished education'^ shall em- 
brace the tchoU man, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
I remain most sincerely, yours, idwin f. bacon. 

Not to revenge one's self, even when venge- 
ance were just, is noble. To love the offender, 
sublime ; but secretly to administer kindness to 
him in his need, is heavenly. 




HOPE. 

ST XBS. olara LNARNND xraobaic. 

** Aiupiotooa Hope t In thy swMt ffardeo grow 
Wreaths ftn* Mch toll, a calm forcTery woe ; 
Aiic«l of Iir« t tby ffllttoriDs wlnca •splore 
■arth'a lOTelleat boanda aad Oecaii'a wlldvat thor*.'* 

Though all else may depart, Hope still win endure, 
And hold the tried spirit fbrever secure ; 
As, steadfitst, the anchor holds the ocean-tossed bark 
When the storms beat wild and the clouds grow dark. 
We shall anchor fhll soon in ttiAt haven above. 
Where the Justified sing " that sweet story of love." 

Hope Inreth the child in its seareh far sweet flowers, 
Near the winding stream 'mid sunshine and showers; 
Hope bridges the chasm at the wild mountain's side. 
And youth scales the summit with Joy and with pride ; 
Hope her lullaby sings as he sinks to his rest 
*Neath pnrple-hued clouds on the mountain's blue orest 

Hope arches the altar for the fliir young bride. 
And pictures Ufo's sea as a soft golden tide ; 
Hope dries up the tear and cheers her sad heart. 
As she tnmeth from parents and home to depart ; 
It pictures the ftiture as a sweet distant clime. 
And gilds the long hours of '' the bright coming time.** 

Hope brightens the eye of the studious boy. 
And points to a fhture of pride and of Joy ; 
Illumines the page at the midnight hour, 
And giveth to science the charmer's sweet power; 
Bright pictures it paints on the true poet's brain, 
TiU he sings in a sweeter and loftier strain. 

Hope nerveth the arm of the soldier-boy brave. 
And brightens the victory, or lights up the grave ; 
He wieldeth the sword with a heavier blow. 
When Hope paints the fhture in a roseate glow ; 
It strengthens his heart in the dark hour of pain, 
As he bleeding ftlleth and lies 'mong the slain. 
Lupsio, Omo. 



The Phrenological Journal has 

entered on its 48d year, and we can "truly state that no 
paper has so well deserved a success as this, which we 
are glad to find it has obtained. As containing a variety 
of information of use to all, well-written essays on the 
life and character of distinguished men, valuable trea- 
tises on physiological fitcts and Uws, the Jovrhal 
stands unrivaled. What we like best in It is iu plain 
straightforwardness, its bold defense of the science to 
which it is especially devoted. Its articles on health 
and bodi^ training are written in a clear style, and are 
the more valuable for this. The Journal is published 
monthly, in quarto form, by Fowler and Wells, 889 
Broadway.-^noicA M^etenffer, N. r. 
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A Silver Set. — ^At the conclusion of 

a course of private lessons in practical Phrenology re- 
cently given by Mrs. Charlottb Fowlkr Wslls, she 
was presented with an elegant silver pitcher, goblet, and 
salver by the members of her class. The following pres- 
entation address was delivered by Krs. Sarah M. Ellis, 
U.D., of the New York Medical College for Women : 

Mrs. Wills : Dear Madam— In behalf of the class I 
beg your attention for a few moments. We are painftiUy 
aware that with the lesson of this evening the pleasant 
relations which have subsisted between us are to be in- 
terrupted, if not broken forever. Let me thank yon for 
your unflUtering perseverance and the self-sacrifldng ef- 
forts which you have made in their behalf; neither the 
etarm king nor the ice demon standing in your path have 
swerved you from the purpose of disseminating the nse- 
fol and beantifhl doctrines of Phrenology. Those of us 
who know you best Imow that a life of usefhlness has 
been devoted to this glorious mission. AHow me to 
tender you, not for its intrinsic valae, this parting token 
of appreciation and heartfelt thankfhlness for the instruo- 
tion received and for the kindness and sympathy yon have 
extended to each member of the dass. 

The engraved insoription on the silver plate reads aa 
follows : 

Presented to Mrs. Wxllb by the Ladies and Qentlemen 
of the Phrskolooioal Class, meeting at the house of 
Mrs. Harriet H..HorPMAN, M.D., as a small token of 
their esteem for her, and in grateful recognition of her 
valuable instruction to the cUss. Christmas, WSR, 

A suitable acknowledgment was made by Mrs. Wrlls 
for the beautifhl souvenir, and after a few remarks, in 
which some mention of her labors of love occurred, the 
very interesting session terminated. 

Where We Keep our Cash. — ^In 

advising our friends where to place their money for safe 
keeping, and where they may always Invest in the best 
interest-paying government securities, it may be proper 
to state that ioe have done, are now doing what we advise 
to do, namely, to avail themselves of the strong flre and 
burglar proof safes of the Ninth National Bank, comer 
of Broadway and Franklin Street, New York city. If 
any other recommendation than this is wanted, read their 
annual report of the Birectors to the stockholders, on an- 
other page, and see what an amount of business our bank 
has done during the past year. We congratulate the 
government, the oflSoers of the bank, and the people on 
this most successftd institution. We keep our account 
in the Ninth National Bank, of which Mr. Jossph U. 
Orvis is President, and Mr. JoHii T. H|ll is Cashier. 

Phonographic Reporters in Chi- 
cago.— Messrs. J. T. Ely, S. W. Bumham, and A. L. 
Bartlett have formed a partnership and established them- 
selves at 98 Washington Street, Chicago, where they 
propose to report law cases, trials, sermons, speeches, 
and anything requiring verbatim writing. These gen- 
tlemen will also visit State capitals, and report legis- 
lative proceedings. 

Mr. E. S. Belden is attending medical lectures in 
Bellevue College, New York, and reporting the lectures 
for publication. 

Mr. E. T. Davis is reporting for the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in Harrisburg. Messrs. Drayton, Wheeler, 
Hayes, and Jackson are at 889 Broadway, New York. 

In the courts, and on the press in New York, the fol- 
lowing phonographers are employed: E. F. UnderhiD; 
A F., P. J., and R. N. Warburton ; .las. E. Munson, G. 
H. Stout, G. R, Bishop, Wm. Andorson, H. M. Park- 
hurst, Messrs. Wilbour, Burr, Lord, and others. 

American Women. — ^The - foUowinjr 

petition for ohivrrsal suttragr Is being circulated 
for signers. They make this appeal : 

To THR SSN ATE AMD HoiTBB OF RRPRESBNTATIVRS : 

The undersigned, women of the United States, respect- 
fully ask an amendment of the Con8tituti(m that shall 
firomblt the several States from disfranchising any of 
leir citizens on the ground of sex. 
In making our demand for suffrage, we would call 
your attention to the fl&ct that we represent fifteen 
million people — one half the entire population of the 
couRtry— -intelligent, virtuous, native-bom American ^/V* 
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dHzeos: and yet stand outside the pale of political 
recognition. 

The ConBtitntlon classes as as **free people,^* and 
coonts OS whoU persons in the basis of representation ; 
and Tet are we governed without onr consent, com- 
pellea to par taxes withont appeal, and punished for 
violations or law without choice of lud-^ or Jnror. 

The experience of all ages, the acclarations of the Ci- 
thers, the statute laws of our own day, and the fcarfhl 
rervlutlon through which we have Just passed, all prove 
thenncertain tenure of life, liberty, and property so long 
•s the baUot— the only weapon of self-protection— is not 
in the hand of every citizen. 

Therefore, as you are now amending the Constitntion, 
and, in harmony with advancing civilization, placing 
new safeguards round the individual rights of four 
millions or emancipated slaves, we aoL that yon extend 
the riflHht of sufiVa^e to woman — the only remaining class 
of diennnchised dtizens— and thus fhltiU yonr constitu- 
tiotial obligation ^'to guak'ontee to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government" 

As all pvtial application of republican principles must 
ever breed a complicated legislation as well as a discon- 
tented people, we would pray your honorable body, in 
order to slmpliiy the machinery of govemmont and in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, that you legislate hereafter for 
persons, citizens, tax-payers, and not for class or caste. 

For J ustice and equality yonr petitioners will ever pray. 

[We reserve our opinions for a (hture occasion, simply 
qnoting the remark that *"*• The agitation of thought is 
the beginning of wisdom.'' Let the ladies be heard.] 
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[Att works noHcid in Ten PntBiroLOOxoAL JomirAL 
may bs ordered/ram thU office at pricu annMid,1 

Across the Continent. — A Summer^s 

Journey to the Rockv Mountains, the Mormons, and 
the Pacific States, with Speaker CoUhx. By Saxusl 
BowLBs, editor of the SprinoHcld RemOttcan. ISmo., 
453 pp. Cloth. $9 S5. 1^. T. : Fowler and Wells. 
A work which must become very popular. It wUl be 
read not only by all who contemplate a visit to onr West- 
em States, bat by many thonsands who can travel with 
oar distingnished writers only through the book, when 
cosily seated at their own firesides. 

No better view of the country can be obtained In 
printed form than Is given in the handsome volume nnder 
notiee. The author Is a well-known and experienced 
writer, and the editor of one of the leading New England 
daily Joamals. His name alone is a sufficient recom- 
mendation withont any words of approval ttom ns. 

He describes his trip fhmi Massachasetts to Mlssonrl ; 
ftom the Mlssonrl to the Platte; across the plains to the 
Bodcy Mountains; and throngh the gold mines fh>m Den- 
ver to Salt Lake ; and also his reception by the Mormons, 
and the peooliarlties of this singular people ; life in 
Utah; polygamy; Mormon wives; social life among the' 
Mormons ; the silver mines of Nevada ; overland to Ore- 
gon ; the Colmnbim Blver, its scenery and its commerce ; 
throngh Washington Terrltoij, Pnget's Sound, and Tan- 
eonver*s Island; San Frandsoo; reception of Mr. Col- 
Ikz in the Pacific States; the Yosemite Valley and the 
big trees; the Chinese on the Pacific coast— how they 
live, their religion and their vices ; the Pacific Ballway ; 
agricnltore and vineyards of California ; mining— its va- 
rieties, resolts, and prospects ; the churches and the peo- 
ple ; climate, prodactions, cost of living, and currency; 
politics and politicians ; voyage home by steamship and 
the Isthmus. 

An these and a thoasand things more go to make up a 
work fhn of interest and instruction, a work almost In- 
dispensable to an intelligent traveler who would Inform 
himself in regard to one of the most interesting parts 
of the globe. 

Go to Italy if yon like ; to Switzertend if yon win ; go 
to England, Ireland, and Scotland ; go to Australia or to 
Brazil if so inclined, but before going there, go West, go 
to the Bocky Mountains, to CaUfomia, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory; behold the grandest scenery in the 
world ; examine the richest mines of gold and silver and 
the finest soil ; breathe the most genial atmosphere, and 
see the biggest trees in existence, and everything else on 
the same grand scale. It is aU very wen to visit the old 
oonntry— the land of our fbrefkthers ; to look on the pov- 
erty, the ignorance, the wealth, and the intdUgence of 
different dasses; to note the working of monarchical 
governments In their effects on the rich and on thepoor ; 
to obaerve their soda! habits, the extent of dissipation 
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and of crime,- and their state rdlgion. Bnt if yon would 
see the effects of democratic and republican principles 
carried out, go to the great West, where every man is a 
Uw unto himself. He respects the rights of others, his 
heart is big with charity, overflowing with kindness, and 
his religious nature is as broad as the globe and he in- 
dudes aU mankind in his prayers. Would you knock off 
that narrow bigotry, prejudice, and superstition which 
encases so many smaU souls r go West ; rub against the 
Rocky Monntains, and you would rise to a higher degree 
of manhood. 

We grant that the extreme West at present is a land 
of fiBw luxuries, but it is a land where oil the luxuries of 
life may be produced without limits— the land of our 
future. The East is a groond in which the seed may be 
planted and the plant nourished, trained, and trimmed ; 
bnt the West is the land in which to transplant, in which 
a sapling may become a tree, the boy a man, and the man 
a power in the world. 

Let us glorify the West according to its worth. Read 
" Across the Continent," and become inspired with a 
spirit of enterprise and industry which shaU work out 
the best results. 

Mind in Nature; or, The Origin of 

Life and the Mode of Development of Animals. By 

Henry James Clarice, A.B., B.S., etc. New York : D. 

Appleton & Co. 1866. One vol., 8mo. Illustrated. 

aoth. $8. 

Cuvier truly says that ^' the origin of organized beings 
is the greatest mystery of natnre." It is this grand mys- 
tery that is discussed and illostrated in the volome before 
ns, as wen as the until of late hidden Uws in accordance 
with which life however originated is developed and per- 
fected. To adequately describe, to say nothixig of review- 
ing or critidsing, such a work as this would require time 
and space not now at onr command, and we must content 
onrsdves with a mere mention of some of the leading 
subjects discussed, elucidated, and iUnstrated. Among 
them arc: Spontaneous Generation a Fact; What it 
Proves ; Relation of the Egg to the Adult Beixig ; Origin 
of Individuals by Budding and Self-Division ; Animals 
Primarily Created in an Adnlt State; All Animals Alike 
in the Earliest Stages ; Man and Monad are at one time 
a mere Drop of Water ; The Five Great Animal Groups ; 
Plant-Animals; The Symbolical Animal ; Mimic Forms; 
Transitions ; The Mode of Development, etc. In regard 
to development the author has shown that " the mode 
of decelopment qf animala eorreiponde wUh the type qf 
the (frond division to wliich each one seeeraUy bdongsy 
The work is suggestive as weU as instmctive and shows 
not merely leamin^p, industry, and patient research, bnt 
also great originalitv; but it must oe read and studied 
to be fhUy appreciated. Without indorsing all its doc- 
trines we cheerfhlly conmiend it to aU lovers of sdentific 
research. 

An ElCPLANATORT AND PRONOUNCING 

DiOTXONABT OF THB NOTED NaMBS OF FiCTIOH. By 

Wm. A. Wheeler. Boston : Ticknor A Fields. 1866L 

One vol., lOmo. Cloth. $1 60. 

Dictionaries, as a general rule, are rather dry and nn- 
attractive reading, though very nsefhl helps, at times, to 
the reader. The volume before ns, however, is not only a 
valuable book of reference, bnt is sufficiently entertain- 
ing to be taken up and read throngh in course. Its main 
design is to explain, as tu as practicable, the aUusions 
which occur in modem and standard Uterature to noted 
fictitions persons and places, whether mythological or 
not In carrying out this design Mr. Wheeler has evi- 
dently spared neither labor nor research. The result is 
a truly valuable and much needed work. Every reader wUl 
fed the want of it, and should, if possible, have it always 

at hand when reading. 

The Centenary op American Meth- 

ODisv. By Abd Stevens, LL.D. New York: Carlton 
& Porter. 1866. One voL, 12mo. aoth. $1 60. 
This is a historical sketch of perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of the progress of a religione idea which 
Christendom has ever fhmished. It shows what energy, 
zeal, and earnestness in a good cause may accomplish. 
Dr. Stevens* sketches of the founder and early disdples 
of Methodism are espedally interesting. The work win 
of oonrse have peculiar attractions fbr the members of 
the nnmerons and highly respectable denomination 
whose progree e it records, bnt it win also be read with 
interest and profit by the profrason of every Chrifltiaii 



Real, and Ideal. By John W. Mont- 

clalr. PhUaddphla: Frederick Leypoldt One vol., 

16mo. Cloth. $1 60. 

A handsome volume of poems by a writer of whom we 
shaU hear more. Some of the pieces are exceedingly 
fkcile and show both skill, taste, and imagination of a 
high order. Several of Mr. Montdair's translations fhnn 
the German are very exceUent, as for instance the fbl- 
lowing: 

THB RECOGNITION. 

There comes a wanderer, staff in hand. 
Homeward returning f^om distant land. 

His beard is tangled, his fhce is brown ; 

Win they know nim again in his nadve townf 

Enraptured, he nears the dty-gate. 

Where the toUer of yore is standing xn wait 

*Twa8 a youthfhl comrade, true and fhst ; 
Once many a wine-cup between them passed. 

Yet strange— the ton-/»atherer knows him not : 
Do beard and sunshine his features blot f 

He shakes the dust fhmi his trodden boot ; 
He turns in silence, with brief salute. 

Behold— his true-love stands at the door : 

'•*' Thou blooming Ihir one, wdcomo once more I* 

But the maid, nnconscious. remains unmoved I 
She knows not the voice of her once-beloved. 

He bends his step tVard chiIdhood*e home ; 
To his cheek so orovra the teardrops come. 

Near the cot his mother is wending her way : 
" God bless thee, beloved I"— *tis aU he can say. 

The mother— she turns and shouts with Joy ; 
In her arms she is dasping her trnant boy. 

Though the son may swart, and the beard may grow, 
The mother, the mother her son doth know. 

Patriot Boys and Prison Pictures. 

By Edmund Eirke. Boston : Ticknor ft Fields. 1866. 

One vol., lAmo. Cloth. $1 60. 

A book for American boys l^ the weO-known author 
of ^' Among the Pines.** It is fhU of graphic passages 
and thrilling scenes, bnt it belongs to a class of works of 
which, it seems to us, we have had quite enough. 

Winning his Way. By Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin. Boston ; Ticknor ft Fldds. 1866. One 
vol., 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
' The "young folks" know that " Carieton*s" stories are 
always good. This is among the best of them, and shows 
how Paul, an American boy, " won his way** in peace 
and in war, in the school-room and on the tented field. 
Read it, and learn ttom it a lesson of energy and perse- 
verance, patience and patriotism, fideUty and piety. 

The Children and the Lion, and other 

Sunday Stories. By Samael WUberforce, D.D. New 

York : Carlton ft Porter. 1866. One voL, 18mo. B- 

Instrated. Cloth. $1 60. 

These are exceUent and admirably told stories, suitable 
for Sunday reading. They form t most excellent volume 
fbr the Snnday-School Ubrary as weU as for the flunily 
book-shdt 

A Visit to Aunt Agnes. For Very Lit- 
tle chUdren. New York: Carlton ft Porter. 1866. One 
voL, 18mo. Blustrated. $1 00. 
This is a beantifhUy iUustrated volume for the little 
ones, and the story is one that wiU please and benefit 
them ; for it is told in words and stylo that they can un- 
derstand, as is too sddom the case with such works. 

Hygienic Publications. — Messrs. Mil- 
ler ft Wood, 16 Laight Street, New York, have lately is- 
sued " The Eastern or Turkish Birtb, and its Application 
to the Purposes of Health;** "Alcoholic Medication,** 
by R. T. Trail, M.D. ; and " Woman*s Dress ; its Moral 
and Physical Relations,** by Mrs. M. M. Jones ; (paper 
covers, 80 cents each), an of whidi are exccUent works 
and calculated to do good. They may be ordered through 
this office. 

Father Mathew, the Temperance 

Apostle. His character and biography— by S. R. Wens, 
lately pubUshed by Fowler and WeUs— is a pamphlet 
which should be widely drculated. Hardly any docn- 
ment which can be laid before the people win effect more 
(br the cause of temperance than such a tmthftil 
of the life and diaiacter of this good man. Price 
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Le Bon Totst for Febmary is, if pos- 
dblo, more beantiftd than the Jairaary issae. The ftill- 
flized pattemB alone are worth the price of the nnmber 
Scents). Terms, $7 per year. 

Vick's Illustrated Catalogue op 

SsEDs and Gaide to the Flower Garden is the most com- 
plete and tmstworthj directory to the floral treasnros of 
the world with which we are acquainted. It is sent free 
to costomers, and to others ibr 10 cents. Address James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Evening Journal Almanac, 
issued from the ofQoe of the Albany Jffoenlng Journal^ 
contains a rery great amoimt of statistical and other in- 
formation relative to the State and nation which every 
one will find it nsefhl to have at hand. Pp. 16S, paper 
covers, 25 cents. 

Teib Commercial and Financial 

CimoKiCLB is the most valuable papee published for 
Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Mannflictnrers, Jobbers, 
Shippers, Shareholders, and all persons interested in the 
bnsiness'aflkirs of the country. Weekly, $1S a year. Ad- 
dress William B. Dana & Co., Publishers, 60 William St., 
New York. 

Newspapers. We give place to the 

Prospectuses of several scientific, religious, secular, and 
p<ditical Journals in our present issue. Readers may 
select those to their Uking. 

There is the New York TrIbunA, daily, semi-weekly, 
and weekly, with Hosacb Gbselbt at its head, assisted 
by a corps of able writers. It is a leading Republican 
paper, wit*^. all the best appliances, and is believed to 
have the :l;i.*gest weekly circulation of any similar Jour- 
nal in^America. ^ 

The'Messrs. Habfeb A Bbothxbs advertise Earper'^t 
' Wmkiy and Harper^ % New Monthly MagazinA, both ele- 
gantly illustrated and printed in the best style. These 
serials are popular rather than professional, and find a 
welcome reception in the best flunilies. The publishers 
occupy a leading position among book manuilMsturers. 
Tl^ey have acquired great wealth and a world-wide repu- 
tation. 

Inventors and Mechanics find the SdenHfle Amerioan 
among the "'' indispensables.^* It is an excellent weekly, 
givhig a complete report of all new patents, illustrated 
with engraved views of new inventions, designs, etc. 
We found this paper in many of the offices and reading- 
rooms of the Old World, and it was everywhere regarded 
as creditable to American genius and enterprise. 

The ChHsUan AdvocaiA, though venerable in years, is 
yonthfbl and vigorous in spirit. It has been one of the 
leading organs of the Methodist Church in America for 
many years. It promises to continue in the lead. Its 
motto is " Loyal and Progressive.** 

The Ckrigtian Ambaeeador represents the Universallst 
Church ; is edited by leading members, and advocates the 
** ultimate holiness and happiness of all mankind.** 

The New Yoric Ejsprwt is a commercial and political 
Journal, published evenings, semi-weekly, and weekly. 
One of its editors is a member of Congress, and the paper 
is wen known for its opposition to the war policy of Mr. 
Lincoln. It is popular among merchants and politicians 
whose views it represents. 

The New York ir<n(» was re-established during the late 
war, took strong ground in fiivor of the South, opposed 
the war, and approved secession. It was in liitvor of State 
sovereignty, opposed to the ^emancipation of the slaves, 
and ddmed to lead, one wing at least, the Democratic 
party. Its prospectus speaks for itselt 

The Wcttdiman is a large eight-page weekly paper, se- 
enlar and religious, edited by Rev. 0. F. Dibiis, from 
Baleigh, N. C. Terms $4 a year. Office 119 Nassau St., 
New York. This is a ii^ paper, written with the zeal of 
a Southerner and the kindliness of aChristian. We like 
this from a recent number: 

** We say now, once for alL that no doubtftil advertise- 
ments need bo brought to this office.. For no amount of 
pay will we insert anything we Chink ioi]urious to the 
morals of society, or partaking of the character of a swin- 
dle. Newjoumals are often assaulted witii these tempta- 
tions. We could make ourselves very secure by accept- 
ing a few snob things, but we would rather starve or «us- 
pend than live by snth baseness, and we are happy to say 
Qiat we are not dependent upon such things for our ex- 



The AnU-Slavery Standard^ editeAhj Pabkxb Pnxs- 
BUBT, win probably now "carry the anti-slavery war 
Into -Africa.** Wendell Phillips, the orator, speaks 
through this Journal, and he is as ftill of fight as ever. 

The Christian Intelligencer^ organ of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, is one of the most thoroughly 
orthodox religious Journals. It is conservative, loyal, 
and tree from all crotchets. Those who follow its teach- 
ings can not go fiur wrong or get ihr off the track. 

New Publications. — Among the late 

issues of the j>res8 not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
wo may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees val- 
uable and interesting : 

Thb Tbibunb A1.BIANA.C FOB 1866. Compiled by Alex- 
ander J. Shem. 12mo., pp. 06. Paper, 20 cents. 

Counsel and ExcouBAeEinsNT. Discourses on the 
Conduct Of Life. By Hosea Ballon, D.D. Second edition. 
12mo., pp. 407. Cloth. $2. 

Illustbatbd Life, Campaigns, and Public Sebvices 
OF PmuF H. Shebidan (Mj\Jor-General Sheridan). By 
C. W. Denison. 12mo., pp. 17-197. Paper, 75 cents. 

Thb Rbsouboes of Caufobnia : comprising Agricul- 
ture, Mining, Geography, Climate, Commerce, etc, and 
the Past and Future Development of the State. By John 
S. Hittell. Second edition, with an Appendix on Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory. 12mo., pp. xvi., 404. 
Cloth. $8 25. 

The Life and Pubuo Sebviobs of Samuel Adams, 
being a Narrative of his Acts and Opinions, and of his 
Agency in producing and forwarding the American Rev- 
olution. With extracts from his Correspondence, State 
Papers, and Pohtical Essays. By Wm.V. Wells. Three 
vols., 8vo., pp. xxL, 612; x., 612; vii., 460. Portrait. 
Cloth. $12. 



^Kblis^ers Jtprtmat. 

Our Field is the World. — ^The New 

York Tribune^ when speaking of the Phbenological 
Joubnal, controverts the opinion which some have en- 
tertained in regard to the scope of its teachings. It says : 

*'^It covers a much wider range of subjects than is in- 
dicated by its title, and treats not only of the principles 
of Phrenology, but of all the most important topics of 
anthropology, or the physical, intellectual, and moral na- 
ture of man, including the methods of education, the 
preservation of health, and the application of science to 
many of the principal departments of domestic economy. 
The most noticeable feature of this Journal is its praeti- 
cal character. It seldom attempts to dabble in abstract 
and intricate theories, nor does it aim at the accomplish- 
ment of any sectarian purposes either in science or re- 
ligion ; but with a shrewd perception of the wants of the 
great mass of the American i>eople, it brings forward a 
never-ending variety of useftil practical suggestions, 
available knowledge, pleasant historical allusions and 
biographical sketches, and abounding in wholesome ad- 
vice to young folks and others. Many of its articles ex- 
hibit the quaint humor and homely sense of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and it may be regarded as the modem version of the 
evangel of which he was the original apostle^ teaching 
exceUent lessons of prudence, economy, thrift, social 
kindness, and integrity, and all the honest arts of keep- 
inga sound mind in a sound body." 

This is praise enough to gratify any but an egotist ; but 
we publish it to correct the impression that we are one- 
ideaists, ri^ng a hobby. If there be any one science 
comprehending larger interests or covering more ground 
than that of Anthropology, which embraces body, brain, 
and mind, we do not happen to know it. No, £vi<eno1o- 

g' is based on the widest, the longest, the deepest, and 
e highest philosophy, covering au htunan interests. 

How TO Help. — Friends of Phrenol- 
ogy write ns how willing they are to help on the work of 
reform, but lacking, not the right spirit, but the pecuni- 
ary means. And they inquire. How can I help r We 
answer. By talking on the subject. Preach it to all the 
world. If yon induce an unbeliever to read even an al- 
manac, a catalogue of books, a handbill, or an advertise- 
ment, you will have done some good. Furthermore, if 
you place ev<m a sample number of the Joubnal in the 
hands of every neighbor, you will perhaps have indoo- 
trlnated an entire commuaity ; and thie is the most efliBO- 
tive mode of procedure. By reading, one is impressed 
with the truth or fiilsity of a proppsioon, and his powcre 
of analysis called into action. The best '* way to help,** 
then, is to '^ circulate the documents.** Lend your Joub- 
KALB. induce persons to read, and thus set the worid 
ahead. Every one may do good in this way. 



Out of Print. — ^When orders are re- 
ceived fit>m a distance, for a publication, and when we 
apply, with money in hand with which to pay for the 
same, it is a real disappointment to be told that the work 
is "out of print," or that only "a second-hand copy" 
can be had. But in these ticklish times, when paper 
costs so much, it is no trifling matter to keep a large 
stock of publications always on hand. When possible, 
booksellers will flU the orders of their patrons. But the 
&ct that editions become exhausted, must be apparent 
to all, and patience should be exercised till new editions 
may be printed. 

Oh, No ! — ^Persons not skilled in liter- 
ature, persons ambitions to see their names in print, 
write begging us to insert f^^«^ writings in the AxEsiGAir 
Pbbenolooigal JOUB5AL simply for their gratiilcation. 
We never do such things. This Joubnal is published 
far ite eubscribers^ and not to "grind axes" for green 
writere, and its editor decides as to what he thinks it 
best to print Should he attempt to re-write or " dress 
up" all the well-meant articles sent him, and make them 
fit for these pages, he would have no time to illuminate 
the world with his own intellectual splendora. So, dear 
reader, if your thoughts bum for utterance, and if you 
would write for relief; pray flrat learn " how to write ;** 
and then fire your thought at us through the post, aQ 
ready for the printer. Dot your Vb ; cross your t*s ; par- 
agraph your matter; capitalize, italicise, punctuate, and 
then cut down and re-write. It may then be " fit to be 
seeh" in good company. 

Pale Ink and Pencil Letters. — In- 
considerate correspondents write us letten in ink so pale 
that it requires an effort to read them. Othen Inflict ni 
with notes written in pencil ; these we put into the waste 
basket Still others write carelessly and Highly. Some 
forget or neglect to sign their names and leave it for us 
to " guess** where they come fh>in. Our most experi- 
enced " mediums** fkil to trace on the map the particular 
post-offlce at whidi some of our correspondents reside. 

Obsbbve t Lettere mutt be written on white paper 
with bla<^ ink. Writers mitf< give us the name efPost- 
Office, County, and State ; also that of the writer. Let- 
ten must be post-paid. Attend carelhlly to all the. con- 
ditions, and send envelope properly addressed for answer, 
when answer is required, and you will not be disi^xwint- 
ed flrom delay or n^lleot at this end of the line. 

Our Dead Letter Office. — ^We have 

received the fbllowing subscriptions for the hmmohn 
Phbebolooioai. Joubhal, fbr whidi we can not send the 
paper on account of imperfect directions : 

C. C. Jerrell, $9. No address. 

No name, $8. Trumansburgh, N. Y. 

A. P. Ashbrook, $9. Pleasantvtlle, no State. 

Daniel W. Stevenson, Box 116, Lasalle County, BUikoifl, 
no post-offlce. 

Also fh>m persons wishing a sample number : 

85 cents firom Albion, Marshall County, Iowa, no name. 
Mra. A. M. Taylor, 20 eta., Lima, no State. SO cts. ttom 
Chardon, Qeauga County, O., no name. J. M. Love, 90 
cents, Burnettsville, no State. Geo. O. Krost, 90 cents, 
Smyrna, no State. 

Af "Phrenological Journal and 

Lots Illustbatbd** hafra vi emottagit deebr. hlftet, och 
hinvisa till var rekommendation i numro 67. Denna 
Journal &r af samangfiddlgt intresse, att hvaije skandi- 
navisk fkmii\) skulle fSrmera sitt husbibliothek dermed. 
Till agenter och dubbar gOra vi f5\]aiide proposition : 
Hvar och en som betahur I5r en argang pa vart blad och 
tinika insftnder 1 dollar fSO cent, erhaller den phrenolo- 
glska Joumalen fSr ett ar tillslnd, hvilket ftr 60 cent mln- 
dre in nimnde Journal annan koBUtr.—SkandinaDisk 
JPost, 

Back Numbers. — ^All new subscribers 

may still be supplied with numben ttom January. A few 
copies of the last year*s volume may be_had in numben 
at $9. Handsomely boimd $8. Prepaid by post, in num- 
bers, 19 cts. ; if bound, 60 cts. Address the publishers. 

Take Notice. — When ordering a 
book, it would be weU, when possible, to name Mth 
author and pubUabor. 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 

IILLtSSTRATEe. 



THE TORTOISE AND THE EAGLE. 

A TORTOISE, diflsatiBfied with his 
lowly life, when he beheld bo many of 
the birds, hie neighbore, dieporting them- 
Bclves in the clondp, and thinking that, if 
he conld bat once get up into the air, he 
conld soar with the best of them, called 
one day npoaan Eagle and offered him aD 
the treasures of Ocean if he conld only 
teach him t« fly. The Eagle would have 
declined the task, assuring him that the 
thing was not only absurd but impossible, 
but being ftirther pressed by the entreaties 
and p^mises of the I'ortoise, he at length 
consented to do for him the best ho could. 
So taking him up to a great height in the 
air and loosing his hold upon him, ''Now, 
then 1" cried the Eagle ; but the Tortoise, 
before he conld answer him a word, fell 
plump upon a rock, and was dashed to 
pieces. 
PrideBhaUhaTeafidL 

THE nSHERMAN PIPING. 

ABIAN who cared more for his notes 
than his nets, seeing some flsh in the 
■ea, began playing on his pipe, thinking 
that they would Jump out on shore. But 
finding himself disappointed, he took a 
casting-net, and inclosing a great multitude 
of flsh, drew them to land. When he saw 
the fish dancing and flapping about, he 
smiled and said, ''Since yon would not 
dance when I piped, I will have none of 
your dancing now.^* 

It is a great art to do the right thing at 
the right 



THE WIDOW AND THE SHEEP. 

THERE was a certain Widow who 
had an only Sheep, and, wishing to 
make the most of his wool, she sheared 
him so closely that she cut his skin as well 
as his fleece. The Sheep, smarting under 
this treatment, cried out, " Why do you 
torture me thus? What will my blood 
add to the weight of the wool ? If yon 
want my flesh. Dame, send for the Butcher, 
who will put me out of my misery at once ; 
but if you want my fleece, send fbr the 
Shearer, who will dip my wool without 
drawing my blood.'* 

Middle measures are often but middlii^ 
measures. 

THE HOUSE AND THE GROOM. 

A GROOM who used to steal and 
sell a Honeys com was yet very busy 
in grooming and wisping hhn all the day 
long. " If you really wish me," said the 
Horse, " to look well, give mo less of your 
currying and more of your com." 

THE LION, THE ASS, AND THE FOX 
HUNTING. 

THE Lion, the Ass, and the Fox 
formed a party to go out hunting. 
They took a largo booty, and when the 
sport was ended bethought tbemsclvee of 
having a hearty meal. The Lion bade the 
Aiss allot the spoil. So dividing it into 
three equal parts, Iho Ass begged his 
fi'lcnds to make their choice; at which 
the Lion, in great indignatiou, fell upon 
the Ass and tore him to pieces. He then 




bade the Fox make a division ; who, 
gathering the whole into one heap, re- 
served bat the emaUest mite for himselt 



break the Pitcher; then to overturn it; 
but his strength was not sufficient to do 
either. At hist, seeing aome small pebbles 



THB TOBTOISE AlTD THB KAOUB. 



" Ah ! friend," says the Lion, " who taught 
you to make so equitable a division?" 
"I wanted no other lesson," replied the 
Fox, " than the Ass's fete." 

Better be wise by the misfortunes of 
others than by your own. 

THE KID AND THE WOLF. 

A KID being mounted on the roof 
of a lofty house, and seeing a Wolf 
pass below, began to revile him. The 
Wolf merely stopped to reply, " Coward I 
it is not yon who revile me, but the place 
on which you are standing." 

THE CROW AND THE PITCffEB. 

A CROW, roady to die with thirst, 
flew with joy to a Pitcher, which he 
saw at a distance. But when hA rame up 



at hand, he dropped a great many of them, 
one by one, into the Pitcher, and so raised 
the water to the brim, and qu^ched his 
thirst 

Skill and Patience will succeed where 
Force fails. Necessity Is the jBiother of 
Invention. 

THE DOG AND- THE SHADOW. 

A BOG had stolen a piece of meat 
ont of a butcher's shop, and was cross- 
ing a river on his way home, when he saw 
his own shadow reflected in the stream 
below. Thinking that it was another dog 
with another piece of meat, he resolved to 
make himself master of that also ; but in 
snapping at the supposed treasure, he 
dropped the bit he was carrying, and so 
lost aU. 
Qrasp at the shadow and lose the snb- 



THB DOe AMD THE SHADOW. 



to it, he Ibund the water so low that with 
all his stooping and straining he was un- 
able to reach it. Thereupon he tried to 



stance— the common fete of those who 
hazard a real blessing for some ylslonary 
good. 



THE MULE. 

A MULE that had grown fat and 
wanton on too great ap allowance of 
com, was one day Jumping and kicking 
about, and at length, cocking up her tail, 
exclaimed, "My dam was a Racer, and I 
am quite as good as ever she was." But 
being soon knocked up with her galloping 
and frisking, she remembered all at pnce 
4hat her sire was but an Ass. 

Every troth has two sides ; it is well to 
look at both before we commit ouraelvea 
to either. 

THE HEN AND THE CAT. 

A CAT hearing that a Hen was laid 
up sick in her nest, paid her a visit of 
condolence, end creeping up to her said, 
**' How are you, my dear friend f what can 
I do for you ? what are yon in want oft 
only tell me, if there is anything in the 
world that I can bring you ; but keep up 
your spirits, and don't be alarmed.** 
"Thank you," said the Hen ; "do you be 
good enough to leave me, and I have no 
fear but I shall soon be well." 

Unbidden guests are often weloomeat 
when they are gone. 

THE OLD WOMAN AND THE WINE- JAR. 

AN Old Woman saw an empty 
Wine-Jar lying on the ground. 
Though not a drop of the noble Falemlan, 
with which it had been fllled, remialned, 
it still yielded agrateftil fragrance to the 
passers-by. The Old Woman, applying 
her nose as close as she could and snnffing 
with all her might and main, exclaimed, 
"Sweet creature I how charming muat 
your contents once have been, when the 
very dregs are so delicious I** 

JUPITEU AND THE CAMEL. 

WBSN the Camel, in days of yore, 
besought Jupiter to grant him boras, 
for that it was a great grief to him to see 
other animals fhmished with them, whilo 
he had none, Jupiter not only reftised to 
give him the boms he asked for, but 
cropped his ears short for his importunity. 
By asking too much, we may lose the 
little that we had before. 
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THE WOLVES AND THE SHEFP. 

NCE on a time, the Wolves sent 
an embassy to the Sheep, desiring that 
there might be peace between them for the 
time to come. " Why,'' said they, " should 
we be forever waging this deadly strife f 
Those wicked Dogs are the cauae of all« 
they are incessantly barking at ns, and 
provoking us. Send them away, and thera 
will be no longer any obstacle to our eter- 
nal friendship and peace.'' The silly She^ 
listened, the Dogs were dismissed, and the 
flock, thus deprived of their best protect- 
ors, became an easy prey to their treacher- 
ous enemy. 

THE FARTHING RUSHLIGHT. 

A RUSHLIGHT that had grown fet 
and saucy with too much grease, boast- 
ed one evening before a large company, 
that it shone brighter than the sun, the 
moon, and all the stars. At that moment 
a puir of wind came and blew It out. One 
who lighted it again, said, "Shine on, 
friend RnshHght, and hold your tongue ; 
the lights of heaven are never blown out." 
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THE V.\IN JACKDAW. 

A JACKDAW, as viun and con-" 
ceited as Jackdaw could be, picked up 
the feathers whicli some Peacocks had 
shed, stack them among his owil, and de- 
spising his old companions, introduced 
himself with the greatest assurance into a 
flock of those beantifhl birds. They, in- 
stantly detecting the Intmder, stripped 
him of his borrowed plumes, and fiilling 
npon bim with their b^ks, sent him about 
his business. The unlucky Jackdaw, sore- 
ly punidhed and deeply sorrowing, betook 
Jiimself to his former companions, and 
would have flocked with them again as if 
nothing liad happened. But they, recol- 
lecting what airs he had given himseU; 
drummed him out of their society, while 
oae of those whom he had so lately de- 
spised read him this lecture : ** Had you 
been contented with what nature made 
you, you would have escaped the chastise- 
ment of your betters, and also the con- 
tempt of your equals.^* 

THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE 

TOWN MOUSE. 
|NCE upon a time a Coontry Mouse 
who had a Mend tn town invited him, 
for old acquaintance sake, to pay him a 
visit in the country. The invitation being 
accepted in due form, the Country Mouse, 
though plain and rough and somewhat 
frugal in his nature, opened his heart and 
store, in honor of hospitality and an old 
friend. There was not a carcftilly stored 
up morsel that he did not bring forth out 
of his larder, peas and barley, cheese-par- 
ings and nuts, hoping by quantity to make 
up what he feared was wanting in quality, 
to suit the palate of his dainty guest. The 
Town Mouse, condescending to pick a bit 
here and a bit there, while the host sat 
nibbling a blade of barley-straw, at length 
exclaimed, " How is it, my good fWend, 
that you can endure the dullness of this 
unpolished life I You are living like a toad 
in a hole. You can't really prefer these 
solitary rocks and woods to streets teem- 
ing with carriages and men. On my honor, 
you arc wasting your time miserably here. 
We must make the most of life while it 
lasts. A mouse, yon know, does not Uve 
forever. . So come with me and 1*11 show 
yon life and the town." Overpowered 
with such fine words and so polished a 
manner, the Country Mouse assented, and 
they set out together on their Journey to 
town. It was late in the evening when 
they crept stealthily into the city, and 
midnight ere they reached the great 
bouse whore the Town Mouse took up his 
quarters. Here were couches of crimson 
Yelvet, carvings in ivory, everything in 
short that denoted wealth and luxury. On 
the table were the remains of a splendid 
banquet, to procure which all the choicest 
shops in the town had been ransacked the 
day before. It was now the turn of the 
courtier to play the host; he pUices his 
country friend on purple, runs to and fr^ 
to supply all his wants, presses dish upon 
dish and daint}' upon dainty, and as though 
he were waiting on a king, tastes every 
course ere he ventures to place it before 
hia rustic cousin. The Country Mouse, for 
his part, aflbcts to make himself quite at 
home, and blesses the good fortune that 
had wrought such a change in his way of 
life ; when. In the midst of his enjoyment, 
as he is thinking with contempt of the 
poor Aire he has forsaken, on a sudden the 
door flies open, and a party of revelers re- 




turning fh>m- a late entertainment bursts 
into the room. The aflMghted friends 
Jump from the table in the greatest con- 



porridge is so hot, I do it to cool it." 
"Nay, then," said the Satyr, "flpom this 
moment I renounce your fSrifindshin, for I 



THB VAIN JIOXDAW. 



atemation, and Mde themseVves in the first 
comer they can reach. No sooner do they 
venture to creep out again than the bark- 
ing of dogs drives them back in still great- 
er terror tlian before. At length, when 
things seemed quiet, the Conntry Mouse 
stole out from his hiding-place, and bid- 
ding his friend good-bye, whispered in his 
car, '"Oh, my good sir, this fine mode of 
living msy do for those who like it ; but 
give me my barley-bread in peace and se- 
curity before the daintiest feast where 
Fear and Care are in waiting." 

THE MAN AND THE SATYR. 

A MAN and a Satyr having struck 
up an acquaintance, sat down together 
to eat. The day being wiut ry and cold, the 
Man p t his fingers to his mouth and blew 
upontnem. "What's that for, my friend?" 
asked the Satyr. " My hands are so cold," 
said the Man ; " I do it to warm them." 
In a little while some hot food was placed 
before Uuim, and the Mau« raising the dish 



will have nothing to do with one who 
blows hot and cold with the same mouth." 



THE SWALLOW AND THE RAVEN. 
''pUE Swallow and the Raven con- 
1 tended which was the finer bird. The 
Raven ended by sajdng, "Your beauty is 
but for the summeiTt but mine will stand 
many winters." 

Durability is better than show. 



THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE SNAKE. 

A COUNTRYMAN returning home 
one winter's day, found a Snake by the 
hedge-side, half dead with cold. Taking 
compassion on the creature, he laid it in 
his bosom and brought it home to his fire- 
side to revive it. No sooner had the 
warmth restored it, than it began to attack 
the children of the cottage. Upon this the 
Countryman, whose compassion had saved 
its life, took up a mattock and laid the 
Snake dead at his feet. 



THB oumrncasjux and the snake. 



to his month, again blew upon it " And 
what's the meaning of that, now?" said 
the Satyr. '*0h," replied the Man, *'my 



Those who return evil for good may ex- 
pect thefr neighbored pity to be worn out 
at last. 



A 



THE LION AND THE FOX. 
FOX agreed to wait upon It lion 
in the c^Mudtyof a servant Bach for 
a time performed the part belonghog to his 
station; the Fox used to point out the 
prey, and the lion fell npon it and seized 
it But the Fox, beginning to think him- 
flelf as good a beast as his master, begged 
to be allowed to hunt the game instead of 
finding it His request was granted, but 
as he was in the act of nuiking a descent 
iq)on a herd, the huntsmen came out upon 
him, and he was himself made the prize. 

Keep to your place, and your place will 
keep you. 

THE SICK STAG. 

A STAG that bad fiallen rick lay 
down on the thick herbage of a lawn, 
dose to a wood-side, that she might obtain 
an easy pasturage. But so many of the 
beasts came to see her— for she was a good 
sort of neighbor— that one taking a little, 
and another a little, they ate up all the 
grass in the plabe. So, though recovering 
ttom the disease, she pined for want, and 
in the end lost both her substance and her 
lUb. 

THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 

A FOX, just at the time of the vin- 
tage, stole into a vineyard where the 
ripe sunny Grapes were trellised up on 
high in most tempting show. He made 
many a spring and a jump after the luscious 
prize ; but, fiiiling in an his attempts, he 
muttered as he retreated, "Weill what 
does it matter 9 The Grapes are sour V* 

THE MOUNTAIN IN LABOR. 

IN days of yore, a mighty rumbling 
waa heard ina Mountain. It was said 
to be in labor, and multitudes flocked 
together, from fiur and near, to see what it 
would produce. After long expectation 
and many wise conjectures from the by- 
standers—out popped a Mouse 1 

The story applies to those whose mag- 
nificent promises end in a paltry per- 
fbrmanoe. 

THE DOVE AND THE CROW. 

A DOVE that was kept shut up in 
a cage was congratulating herself 
upon the numbefr of her fimilly. " Cease, 
good soul," said a Crow, "to boast on 
that subject; for the more young ones 
you have, to many more slaves will you 
have to groan over." 

What are blessings in freedom are 
cnraes in slavery. 

THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 

A HARE jeered at a Tortoise for the 
slowness of his pace. But he langfaed 
and said, that he would run against her and 
beat her any day she would name. " Come 
on," said the Hare, " you shall soon see 
what my feet are made of." So it was 
agreed that they should start at once. The 
Tortoise went off Jogging along, without a 
moments stopping, at his usnal steady 
pace. The Bare, treating the whole mat^ 
ter very lightly, said she would first take a 
little nap, and that she would soon over- 
take the Tortoise. Meanwhile the Tor- 
toise plodded on, and the Hare oversleep- 
ing herself, arrived at the goal, only to see 
that the Tortoise had got in before her. 
Slow and steady wins the race. 
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The Annual Rkport op the 

DiRBOTOBS or TUB NINTH NATIONAL 
BANK TO THB Stockholdsbs. 

New York, Janucay 9, 1868. 

The election was hold this day, and the 
undersigned were unanimonsly reelected 
Directors for the ensuing year. For this 
renewed and flattering expressioifof con- 
fldenco on the part of the Stockholders, the 
IHrectors return their thanks. 

The following is a statement of the con- 
dition of the Bank, Tuesday morning, Jan- 
nary 9d, 1866. 

BXSOURCBS. 

Loans and Discounts $8,506,&15 68 

Ooremment Securities 1,884,625 64 

Fumlture.and Fixtures 18,000 00 

Specie and Legal Tender 2,388,294 66 

Checks and Bins on other Banks, 959,171 71 
Due bom Banks and Bankers. . 750,111 23 

$9,601,848 77 



Capital Stock $1,000,000 00 

Surplus Profit after Faying Div- 
idend 192,204 66 

Dividends Unpaid 68,886 68 

Circulation 891,940 00 

Deposits 7,451,867 63 



$9,691,$i8 77 

t In explanation we win say, that during 
the Hscal year, we have paid two Dividends 
of iTvx per cent, each, and the government 
taxes. And now exhibit an actual sub- 
plus, over and above all losses, expenses, 
and dividends, of niketkkn per cent, on 

the CAPITAL STOCK. 

From the earnings of the last six months 
WO have applied $60,000, that is. Five per 
cent on the Capital Stock, to the extin- 
guishment of the premium account; and 
although t)ie Stockholders do not get this 
Five per cent in a dividend, yet it is repre- 
sented in the United States Stodcs held 
by the Bank. 

During the past year, your Bank became 
a member of the New York Clearing House 
Association, by a unanimous vote of that 
body. 

We are able to report that your Bank has 
well (hlfilled its patriotic mission of aiding 
the placing of the Government Loans. The 
amount of subscriptions to the 7-d0'8 was 
Forty-three Millions, Two Hundred and 
Sixty-two Thousand, Three Hundred Dol- 
lars ($43,262,800), this being the laigest 
subscription taken by any one Bank. To 
appreciate this result we would remark, 
that had nineteen other banks taken each 
the same amount, the whole loan would 
have been taken by the twenty. 

This gives us opportunity to say, that 
having served our beloved country in its 
hbur of peril, we desire now to turn all our 
efforts to the securing in all legitimate and 
honorable ways the increase of our business 
with the community, to that end wo In- 
"vite the cordial co-operation of each Stock- 
holder. 

Our oiganization Is now so well perfect- 
ed as to give us all much satisfoction, and 
the relief from so much government busi- 
ness gives our ofllcers time to attend to in- 
dividual dealers. 

Our Deposits have been large, at times 
during the year reaching almost Twenty- 
one Millions of Dollars ; but that was dur- 
ing the time the people were rushing to us 
with patriotic zeal to offer their money to 
their country ; now we can take the depos- 
its of the business community; and we 
hold ourselves in readiness to dxsooumt 
oooD Busnrass papbb, payable at short 
dates. Such paper, being baaed on the 



sale of commodities, is In our opinion the 
safest business a bank can do. 

WlLLXAX A. EOBBB, 

Thomas A. Vtsb, jb., 
Gbo. A. Wicks, 
Babnbt L. Solomok, 
Gxo. A. Fellows, 
Solomon L. Hull, 
Chas. Minzbshximbb, 
j. o. wuitehouse, 
Joseph U. Obvis, 
JOSEPH U. ORVTS, President 
JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 



The Christian Intelligen- 

OEB, organ of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, is published every Thurs- 
day at No. 108 Fulton Street, New York. 

TEBMS. 

$3 a year (if paid within three months of 
the date of subscription) to all who receive 
their papers by maU, and ten per cent addi- 
tional if payment is delayed beyond that 
time. 

$3 60 a year to those who receive their 
papers by carriers, and ten per cent addi- 
tional if not paid within three months 
from time of subscription or expiration of 
previous year. 

To Ministers $2, and Theological Stu- 
dents $1 60, in all cases to be paid in ad- 
vance. 

Pastors exerting their influence in behalf 
of the paper will be entitled to a liberal 
consideration. It 



u WmiouT Concea lment, 

Without Compbomibe."— Vol. XXXYI. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, 
Published weekly on Saturday, at $8 per 
annum, by the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, of which Wbkdbll Phillips is Pres- 
dent at its office, at 48 Beekman Street, 
New York. 

Rev. Thos. K. Beecher said of the Stiui' 
dardy it was the only paper in the United 
States that published both sides of a ques- 
tion. 

Horace Greeley has said of its fourth 
page that it is the best literary page in the 
country. 

Tebms t'Single subscriptions, three dol- 
lars a year. Cubs, of ten copies, two dol- 
lars and flf^ cents each, and of twenty 
copies, two oollars. 

Letters to be dirof ted to PARKER PILLS- 
BURY, Editor of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, No. 48 Beekman St., New York. 



Patent Concrete Walls. 

—After twenty-flve years' study and experi- 
ment the undersigned has succeeded in so 
systematizing the composition and con- 
struction of concrete walls that they can 
now be built on his plan in less time than 
if made of brick ; cheaper than of wood, 
and better, in every particular, than when 
made of stone. 
I am preparing, and will soon have in 

!)re8S such information as will be necessary 
o enable persons of judgment to make a 
judicious selection of material, successftilly 
Duild and treat concrete walls, or estimate 
their cost For price see next number of 
this JouBKAL. S. T. FOWLER, 

Fourteenth Street, above 6ih Avenue, 
Brooklyn, Long Island, N. Y. 



To Phrenologists. — For 

sale, in a large dty, a Phrenological Office 
and Bookstore, long established, widely 
known, and now doing a good business. 
For particular* address 

fOHN L. CAFEN, Phrenologist, 
25 South Tenth St, Philadelphia. 



Jhe Hygeian Home is sit- 
uated on the eastern slope of Cushion Moun- 
tain, one and a half miles from the Wer- 
nersville Station on the Lebanon Valley 
Railroad, eight miles from the city of Read- 
ing, Fa. Send for our Circular. Address 
A. SMITH, MJ)., 
Weznenville, Berks County, Fia. 



The New York Tribune. — 

1866.— Our most momentous, arduous strug- 
gle having resulted in the triumph of Amer- 
ican Nationality, the utter discomfiture and 
overthrow of Secession and Slavery, The 
Tbdiunb, profoundly rejoicing in this re- 
sult, will labor to conserve the legitimate 
fruits of this grand, benignant victory by 
rendering Liberty and Opportunity the 
common heritage of the whole American 
People now and evermore. 

Discountenancing all unmanly exulta- 
tiqn over or needless infliction of pain or 
privation on the upholders of the lost cause, 
it will insist on the earliest possible restor- 
ation of the Southern States to their former 
power and influence in our Union, on the 
basis of All Rights for AU their People. 

It will labor In hope to prove that the 
substitution of Free for Slave Labor must 
inevitably and universally conduce to the 
increase of Industry, Thrift, Prosperity, 
and Wealth, so that the South, within the 
next ten years, must look back amazed on 
her long persistence in a practice so balefhl 
as the chattclLzlng of Man. 

It will labor for the diflhsion of Common 
School Education, Mann&ctnres, the Use- 
tal Arts, etc., etc, throughout every por- 
tion of our countiry, but especially through- 
out the sections hitherto devoid of them, 
believing that every good end wiU thereby 
be subserved, and the interest of every use- 
ftil and worthy class promoted. 

It will urge the Protection of Home In- 
dustry by discriminating duties on Foreign 
Products imported, with a view to drawing 
hither the most capable and skilliU artif- 
icers and artisans of Europe, and the nat- 
uralizing on eur soil of many branches of 
production hitherto all but confined to the 
Old World, while it would strengthen and 
extend those which have already a foot- 
hold among us. 

It will give careftd attention to progress 
and improvement in Agriculture, doing its 
best at once to bring markets to the doors 
of our fitrmers, and teach them how to 
make the most of the opportunities thus 
aflbrded them. 

It will devote constant attention to Mar- 
kets, especially for Agricultural Products, 
with intent to save both producer and con- 
sumer from being victixnized by the spec- 
ulator and forestaller. 

And, giving fiiir scope to Current Litera- 
ture, to the proceedings of Congress, and to 
the general News of the Day, it hopes to 
retain its old patrons and attract many new 
to bear them company. 



We rarely employ traveling agents, as so 
many impostors are habitually prowling in 
the assumed capacity of solicitors for jour- 
nals. We prefer that our subscribers shall 
pay their money to persons they know, and 
of whoso integrity they are assured. Any 
friend who believes he will do good by in- 
creasing the circulation of The Tbibxtnx is 
authorized to solicit and receive subscrip- 
tions. Specimen copies will be promptly 
sent without charge to those requiring 
them, and we trust many friends will be 
moved to ask their neighbors and acquaint- 
ances to join in making up their dubs. 

THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

NOW IS THE TIMB TO SUB8CBIBX. 



NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

is printed on a large double medium sheet, 
making eight pages of six columns each 
It contains all the important Editorials 
published in Tax Dailt Tbibunb, except 
those of merely local interest; also Literary 




and Scientiflc Intellicence ; Reviews of the 
most interesting andimportant new Books; 
the Letters ttom our large corps of corres- 
pondents; the latest news received by Tele- 
graph from Washington and all other parts 
of the country; a Summary of all important 
intelligence in this city and elsewhere; a 
Synopsis of the proceedings of Congress 
and State Legislature when in Session; 
the Foreign news received by every steam- 
er; Exclusive Reports of the proceedings 
of the Farmers* Club of the American In- 
stitute ; Talks about Fruit and other Hor- 
ticultural and Agricultural information 
essential to country residents; Stock. 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods, and General 
Market Reports, making it, both for vari- 
ety and completeness, altogether the most 
valuable, interesting, and instructive 
Weeklt Newspapbb published in the* 
world. 

The FuU Reports of the American Insti- 
tute Farmers^ Club, and the various Agri- 
cultural Reports, in each number, are 
richly worth a year's subscription. 

TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, sln^e copy, 1 year 

—63 numbers $ 2 00 

Mall Subscribers, aubs of five 9 00 

Ten copies, addressed to names of 

subscribers 17 60 

Twenty conies, addressed to names 

of Bubscribers 84 00 

Ten copies, to one address 16 00 

Twenty copies, to one address 80 00 

An extra copy will be sent for each club 
often. 

For dubs of twenty, two extra copies, or 
one of the Semi-Weekly, will be sent gratis. 

For clubs of fifty, five copies, or one copy 
of the Daily Tribune will be sent gratis for 
one year. 

Subscribers in Canada must send twenty 
cents each in additloivto payU. S. posta ge. 

THE NEW YORK SEMI-WteKEY 
TRIBUNE is pubUshed every TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY, and contains all the Edito- 
rial articles, not merely local in character ; 
Literary Reviews and Art Criticisms: 
Letters from our large corps of Foreign and 
Domestic Correspondents ; Special and As- 
sociated Press Tclegmphic Dispatches; a 
careftil and complete Summary of Foreign 
and Domestic News ; Exclusive Reports of 
the Proceedings of the Farmers' Club of 
the Americanlnstitnte : Talks about Fruit 
and other Horticnltaral and Agricultural 
Information ; Stock, Financial, Cattle. Dry 
Goods, and general Market Reports, which 
arejublished in THE DAILYT-RIBUNE. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE also 
gives, in tlie course of a year, thbxb or 
FouB of the 

BEST AND LATEST POPULAR 
NOVELS 
by living authors. The cost of these alone, 
if bought in l^ook form, would be from six 
to eight dollars. If purchased in the En- 
glish Magazines from which they are care- 
fully selected, the cost would be three or 
four times that sum. Nowhere else can so 
much current intelligence and permanent 
literary matter be bad at so cheap a rate as 
in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Those who believe In the principles and 
approve of the character of Thb 'rnmuNB 
can increase its power and influence by 
joining with their neighbors ic forming 
clubs to subscribe for The Semi-Wieklt 
Edition. It will in that way be supplied to 
them at the lowest price for which such a 
paper can be printed. 

TERMS. 
Mall subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year— 104 

numbers $4 00 

Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year— 104 

numbers 7 00 

Mail subscribers, 6 copies, or over, for 

each copy 8 00 

On receipt of $80 for ten copies, an extra 
copy will be sent six months. On receipt of 
$45 for fifteen copies, an extra copy will be 
sent one year. For $100, we wiD send 
thirty-four copies, and one copy Daily 
Tbibuxe, gratis. 

Subscribers in Canada must send ibrty 
cents in addition, to prepay U. B. postage. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 
$10 per annum. 

Subscribers In Canada must send $1 90 
in addition, to prepay U. 8. p^fttage. 

Terms, cash in advance. 

Drafts on. New York, or Post Office 
orders, payable to the order of The Tbi- 
BUNE, being safer, are preferable to any 
oUier mode of r emitta nce. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 

Tribune Buildings, New York. 
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1866 — New York Express, 

18 and 15 Pabk Row. 

tSF' Tho Eveclng Express, Semi-Week- 
Ij Bspreaa, and the Weeklf Express, for 
1866, are published on the follow^inff terms? 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 

SingleCopy 4cent8. 

Citv Sabscribers, served by Car- 
riers. 24 cents per week. 

Midi Sabscribers, one year, (811 is- 
sues) $9 50 

Sixmonths 5 00 

Price to Newsd ealers.. . . . . ..$ 8 00 per 100 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY E^*RESS. 

One Copy, one year, (104 issues) $4 00 

Sixmonths S 60 

Two Copies, one year 7 00 

Five Copies, one year 17 00 

Ten Copies, one year 84 50 

An extra copy will be send to any person 
who send s us a club of 10 a nd over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 

One year, one copy, (52 issues) $2 00 

Sixmonths 1 25 

Three Copies, one year '. 5 60 

Five Copies, one year 9 00 

Ten Copies, one year 17 60 

Any larger number, addressed to names 
of subscnbers, $1 85 eadu An extra copy 
will be sent to every club of ten. 

Twenty copies, to one address, one year, 
$84 60 ; any larger number at same price. 

Four Editions of the Hvening EKpre$8 are 
published, at 1.45, 2.45, 4, and 5 o'clock. 

With Vie latest War^ PoUUeal^ Oommer- 
ctdl^ and Marine News, 

The latest yews by Tdegrofh from all 
parts qr the United Slates and Ewrope. 

TheUUest Intelligence received hymaa. 

The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 

Late ReUgknts, Agricultural^ and Dram- 
atic News, 

The latest Law Reports, and with the 
Tery latest I^ews fh>m theaqiolninff Cities, 
States, and all the States of the pmon. 

Also a complete daily record of Stocks 
and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We particularly call the special attention 
of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of 
the country, to our local Market and Busi- 
ness Reports, which are fhlly reliable and 
complete. The Semi-Weekly and Weeklv 
Editions will have all the news of the week 
up to the hour of going to press. 



E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 

_ Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 

'The J5^»«»r*inltrPoirtiC8ris for the^JEMALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 601 



Country, andtiie whole Country— for the Broad™r. New York. 
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Government, more than the mere Admin- 
istrators of authority— for the Constitution, 
more than those who, however exalted 
thev may be in place and power, seek to 
violate Its provisions. It upholds and 
honors a Union of Equal States, with equal 
privileges, and with equal and exact Justice 
to all its citizens. It is for the flag alto- 
gether, and the Union, and for the existing 
Constitution, in iu spirit, letter, and pur- 
pose. 

Upon the great future rests the entire 
hopes of the people. The nation is now 
burdened with debt and taxes, and it will 
be the policy of the Express to reduce these 
as rapidly as possioie, and to restore pros- 
perity to the whole country. North and 
South. The Publishers invite support and 
encouragement fh)m all those wno, while 
wishing for one bf the best Newspapers in 
the country, also wish to have a sound Con- 
stitutional journal. 

Specimens of the Express sent free^ upon 
application^ to any address^ and as many as 
mow be wanted. 

To Clergymen, the Weekly will be sent 
for One Dollar and fifty cents per annum. 
J. & E, BROOKS, New York, 

^9* Subscribers are In all cases request- 
ed to send their money to the office direct. 
We have no agents, and none should be 
waited for, to call. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1866. 

Now is the time to renew subscriptions 
to the Express. We call the attention of 
our subscribers to the date on address on 
the wrappers of their paper, as they denote 
the time of the expiration of subscriptions. 
All wishing to renew the paper for 1806 
should remit at once. It is unnecessary to 
send receipts for money received by letter, 
as the date on the wrapper is changed and 
advanced ttom time to ume to the amount 
of money sent, and all subscribers should 
notify us of any failure to advance the time 
for which they Iiave paid. 

To those getting up dubs we call partic- 
ular attention to our propositions. These 
prices will be maintained, as we are now 
publishing one of the best newspapers, and 
at lower rates than any other city JonmaL 
J. & E. BROOKS, 
Hos. 18 and 16 Park Row, New York. 






GET THE BEST I 

InyentorS) HechanicS) Mann- 
factnrerst 

1866! 1866! 1866! 

The Best Paper in the 

United States for Mechanics, Inventors , 
an d M anufacturers is the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. It is the largest in size, and 
has by far the widest circulation of any 
other paper of its class in this country. It 
is published weekly. Each number con- 
tains sixteen pages, with numerous illus- 
trations. The mimbers for a year make 

two volumes '' ""* "*- '" 'so 

contains a ftill »al 

inventions ar y. 

Also valuable i >ls 

and Machinor] u- 

factorles, Stea ;r- 

ing, Woolen, ( n, 

and all other n ig 

Interests. Al [o- 

ments, Ordna ny 

Machinery, El le- 

matlcal Appa er 

Machinery, B er 

Pumps, Wate d, 

Hordcultuial, ana j^arm implements, inls 
latter department being very IhD and of 
great value to Farmers and Gardeners. 
Articles embracing every department of 
Popular Science, which everybody can 
understand, and which everybody likes to 
read. 

Also Reports of Sdentlflc Societies, at 
home and abroad: Patent Law Decisions 
and Discussions, Practical Recipes, etc. 
It also contains an Official List of all the 
Patent Claims, a special feature of great 
value to Inventors and Owners of Tatents. 

The Publishers also act as Agents for 
procuring Patent s for New Inventions. 
TERMS. 

$8 per year; $1 50 for six months. Ten 
copies for one year, $25. Canada subscrip- 
tions, 25 cents extra. 

Specimens copies sent free. 

Address MUNN A CO., 

No. 87 Park Row, New York City. 



In addition to our main business of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. — Of these ^have an Immense as- 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. Also. Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes. fo\ public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPIHC ALBUMS.-We were 
the first to introduce these into the United 
States, and we manufacture immense quan- 
tities in great variety, ran^ng in price flrom 
60 cents to $50 each. Our Albums have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability to any others. They will be 
sent by mall,/>w, on receipt of price. 

^^FINB ALBUVS VADB TO ORDER, .j^ 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 
logue now embraces over Five Thousand 
diflbrent subjects (to which additions are 
continually being made), of Portraits of 
Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 

100 Major-Gk}nemIs ; 200 Brig.-Generals ; 
276 Colonels : 100 Lieut-Colonels : 250 Other 
Officers; 75 Kavy Officers; 125 Stage; 560 
Statesmen ; 180 Divines: 125 Authors ; 40 
Artists ; 60 Prominent Women ; 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art ; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings. Statues, etc 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order Tor One Dozen Pictures ttom our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, aud sent by mall five. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-flve per 
cent of the amount with their order. 

^E^ The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satisfy. lyr. 



Phonography for Learn- 
ers.— The Manual of PhonoCTaphy, tho 
Phonographic Reader, and Uie Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed^ 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canadas, for $1 60. Address 

I'OWliR AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York, 



Practical and Scientific 

Books recently published and for sale at 

this office, or by post, at prices annexed. 

Makins* Manual of Metallurgy. 60 il- 
lustrations. 12mo $4 00 

Nystrom's Technological Education 
and Ship Building. 12mo 1 75 

Sellers' Color Mixer. 12mo 9 75 

Rudiments of Architecture and Build- 
ing. 250 iUustrations. Svo 4 00 

Dussauce's Tanning, Currying, and 
Leather-Dressing. 212 engravings. 
700 pages. Svo 12 00 

Emi's Coal Oil and Petroleum. 12mo. 2 75 

Regnault's Elements of Chemistry. 2 
vols. Svo 12 00 

Blinn's Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper 
Plate Worker. Blustrated by 100 
engravings. 12mo 2 75 

BucQnaster's Elements of Mechanical 
Physics. 12mo 2 25 

BurgVs Practical Rules for Propor- 
tions bf Modem Land and Marine 
Engines and Boilers. 12mo 2 25 

Weatnerley*s Art of Boiling Sugar, 
C r y s t a 1 1 i z i n g, LozengeMaking, 
Comfits, Gum Goods, etc. 12mo.. . 2 25 

The Practical Metal Worker's Assist- 
ant. By Oliver Byrne. 502 illustra- 
tions. Svo 8 00 

On Heat and Steam. By Charles Wye 
Williams. 8\'o 4 00 

The Theory and Practice of the Art of 
Weaving. By John Watson. Illus- 
trated. 8V0 6 00 

The Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
and Brown. Illustrated. Svo. ..... 6 00 

The Indicator and Dynamometer. By 
Main and Brown. Svo 1 75 

Questions on Subjects connected with 
the Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
and Brown. 12mo 1 75 

Pradel, Malepeyre, and Dussauce's 
Periumery. 8vo 7 00 

Practical Treatise on Matches, Gun 
Cotton, Colored Fires, and Fulmi- 
nating Powders. By Professor H. 
DuBsauce. 12mo 8 60 

Ulrich and Dussauce's Cotton and 
WoolDyer. 12mo 3 60 

Dussauco's Coloring Matter fh>m Coal 
Tar. 12mo 8 00 

De Dole and Dussauce's Blues and Car- 
mines of Indigo. 12mo 8 00 

The Practical Draughtsman's Book of 
Industrial Design. 65 steel plates. 
4to 12 00 

Campln's Practical Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Svo 7 00 

Carey's Manual of Social Science. 

12mo 2 60 

Sent prepaid bv post on receipt of price. 
Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
888 Broadway, New York. 

**TMK STUDBIVT>S SBT.«* 
Hoir can I learn Phrenology? What 
boukfl are best for me to read Y Is It possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with* 
oat a teacher ? 

These are questions put to us dally ; and 
we may sav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exant location of 
all the phrenc>loi;foal organs, with such Illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
Tho cost for this "Studkht^ Sbt," which 
embraces all that is requisite. Is only aiO. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed— not by mail— to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLEE AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

The Horace Waters Grand 

Squabs and Upbxoht Pianos, Mblodkons, 
AND Cabinst Oboams— Wholesale and re- 
tail, at reduced prices, to let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Moctblv payments re- 
ceived for the same. Seoond-band pianos 
at bargains ; prices firom $60 to $2251 Cash 

Kid for second-hand piuioa. One of the 
-gest s'ocks of sheet musio, music books, 
and music merchandise in tho United States. 
6,000 sheets of music, a little soiled, at 1| cts. 

Sur page. Warerooms and Factory, 481 
roadway, New York. 

8t hobace waters. 

Treatise on English Punc- 
tuation, designed for Letti^r Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Oorrectors of thn 
Press; and for the nse of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof* Beading. Specimen of Pronf- 
sheet, etc By John Wilson. $1 6'> p»atrjaid. 
4t FOWLEE AND wkLLS. 



Christian Ambassador. — 

This paper, devoted to the doctrine of the 
ultimate holiness and happiness of all man- 
kind, is published weekly in tho city of New 
York, at 119 Nassau Street. Edited by sev- 
eral Unlversallst Clergymen. N. Van Nos- 
trand. Publisher. All letters on business 
should bo sent to tho latter. Terms, $3 50 
er year in advance. Subscriptions so- 
[clted. St 
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Demorest's Monthly Mag- 
azine.— The model Parlor Magazine of 
America, combining reliable Fashions, pop- 
ular Music, brilliant and original Stories, 
magnificent Engravings. Illustrated Poems, 
Arcnitecture, fUll-slze I^ttems, and other 
valuable features and splendid novelties. 
Yearly $3. with a valuable premium. Splen- 
did premiums and terms for clubs. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 
478 Broadway. 



To Surgeons and Doctors. 

~A complete set of instruments for the 
treatment of fhictnres and dislocations, 



consisting of over forty different pieces, 

vill be sold at half;£rice. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 



entirely new^ will be e 

Address ^^ 



$1500 Per Year !— We want 

agents everywhere to sell our mPBOVED 
^ Sewing Machines. Three new kinds. 
Under and upper feed. Warranted five 
years. Above salary or large commissions 
paid. The ONLY machines sold in the United 
States for less than $40, which are fuUy 
licensed by Howe^ W/ieeler A Tf Sfon, Grocer 
ABaker^ Singer A Co.y and Bachelder. AU 
other cheap machines are infringements. 
Circulars/re^. Address, or caU upon Sel^w 
& Clabk, Biddeford, Maine. 

Homes ix Missouri. — The 

undersigned, author of the ''Hand Book 
and Geological Map of Missouri,^' oflbrs 
his services to parties wishing to locate 
government land in any portion of Mis- 
souri. Terms, including Land Office fees 
and all expenses, ten cents per acre. Ad- 
dress N. U. PARKER, No. 4 LindeU Hotel 
^ock, St Louis. 



Vestiges of Civilization; 

or. The Etiology of History, Religious, 
Esthutical, Political, and Philosophical. 
A handsome 12mo, 410 pp. Prepaid by 
mail, $1 60. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 



THE ILLUSTRATED 

Phrenoloi^cal Jourual. 

S. R. WELLS. Editob. 

«*THE HUMAN FACE DIVINK.»»— A 
New System of Physiognomy— Eyes, Ears, 
Nose, Llp«, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
** Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Them** given. 

Tlie Siu'^y of Blaii in all his Relations ; 
PhysIcaUy, InteUectually, Morally, and S» 
olally. 

Etbnoloinr ; or, the Natural History of 
Man, including the Manners, Cnstoius, Re- 
ligions, and S^es of L<fe in different Na- 
tions, given m the JouaNAL. 

Plkyslologjr, Th<^ Lnws of Life. Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
etc., will bH presented. 

Phronolofor.— The Brain and its Func- 
tions, the Temperaments, Location or the 
Organs iilus* rated. 

Phy&lo-^Domy-, with "Signs of Char- 
acter, and How to Read Them,*' a most 
interest ng study. 

. Blor:ii»phy.— With Portraits and Prao- 
licol Delinoitions of Character of many 
distinguished men. 

DI! isf^Haticons. ~ Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, AsylUTs, Hospiial*, Eeformat.>rics, 
etc. Education, Training, a!»d Treaimeut, 
Vlll befhllyjglven In Tna PvUMNolocical 
JouBNAL and LiFB iLLUoraAi^D for 186<J. 

TERMS.— A new Volume, the 43d, com- 
mences with the Janoary Number. Pub- 
lish* d monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a year, 
in advance. Sample numbers byilrst post, 
20 cts. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 60 each 
per copy. Plrase address Messrs Fowlbb 
AKB WxujB, No. 880 Broadway, New York. 
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I^AM THB FAMIL7 CAT. 



I CAN fold np my daws 
In my soft velvet paws, 
And parr in the son 
Tin the short day^is done — 

For I am the ftunily cat. 
I can doze by the hour 
In the vine-covered bower/ 
Winking and blinking 
Through sonshine and ahowei^— 

For I am the flunily cat. 
From a gooseberry bnsh. 
Or where bright currant^ blnah, 
I may suddenly spring 
For a bird on the wing, 
Or dart np a tree, 
If a brown nest I tee, 

And select a choice morMl 
For dinner or tea, 
And no one to blame me. 
Berate me, or shame me— 

For I am the Cunily cat. 
In the cold winter nig^t. 
When the ground is all white. 
And the icicles shine 
In a long silver lino, 
I stay not to shiver 
In the moonbeams' pale qnivtr, 
Bnt curl up in the honae 
As snug as a mouse. 
And play Jacky Homer 
pi the cosiest comer, 
Breaking nobody's laws, 
With mj chin on my pawi, 



Asleep with one eye, and awake with the other, 
For pats fh>m the children, kind words from the 
mother— 

For I am ihe fimiUy cat. 

But I once, to be frank. 
Came near losing my rank. 
Because of a crael and mischievous prank; 
It was, I remember, 
A day in December ; 
The bitter winds blew. 
And the whirling snow flew; 
Not a robin was out. 
Not k snow-bird about. 
Nor could there be found. 
The plantation around, 
A sign of a mouse; 
Yet, all over the h»U8e, 
Did the richest of odors abound. 
For pastry was puffing, 
And turkeys were stuffing. 
And roasting and baking,* 
For some merry-making; 
But this was no reason, 

I plainly could see. 
Why all had forgotten 

A tit-bit tor me— 
Since I am the flunily cat 

80, watching my chances, 

With keen, quiet glance* 
From under my half-asleep eye, 

I spied, hanging k>wer 

Than ever before. 
Sweet Katie's pet bird through the half-open door 
Qf the parlor, where all such a pleasant look wore, 



I would Just ventore in on the sty. 
Poor " Cherry's" sweet song 
Did not last very long. 
For I sprang on a stand 
Of gay flowers. Just at hand. 
Nor stopped, aa I should with a rnouae, to have 

teased him, 
But right in the midst of bis moaic I seised him, 
And darted away and escaped from the door. 
While verbenas and roses roUed out on the floor. 
And the crash 
And the dash 
Brought dear little Katie her loes to deplore. 
I heard her sad shriek, 
. And ran off in the snow. 
All trembling and wealc, 
Feelii;ig sore I shoiild go 
To a (htnre of woe. 
And behind me be leaving 
Forever, for thieving. 

The ri|;hU of a flunily cat 

The morsel was rare. 

But I traly declare 
*Twas a dinner that never would pay. 

And I freely engage 

That a bird in a cage 
Shall tempt me again nevermore 1 

Alter days of disgrace 

In cold hiding-place. 
Half fiunlshed with hunger I sought for their grace. 
And mewed my repentance with piteous Ikoe, 
As I stood at the old kitchen-door. 

How I loved them all then. 

As they took me again. 

With no harsh word or blow, 

That I truljr might know 

' I was once more the flunily cat 

One thing more I recall. 

The saddest of all. 
That in all my long life has or yet can belkU, 

And this was the day 

When they carried away 
Sweet rilto to retum not again to the HalL 

I know a green mound 
'Neath the willow's soft shade, 

^d many long days 
Close beside it I laid. 

I still long for her voice- 
How my love it would stir I 

I long for her hand 
Running over my ftir. 

But her hand or her voice 
I shall not hear or see; 

She pever again 
Will show kindness to me-<- 
Though I am the flunily cat 

But others who loved her 
Are kinder to me, 

And my home is as pleasant, 
As pleasant can be ; 

So all the year round. 

Contented I'm found— 
Ne matter to me whether white or green ground ; - 

And I never shall fear 

That trouble is near, 

But go on in good ways. 

And purr out my praise 

All the rest of my days. 
Still asleep with one eye, and awake with the other, 
For kindness shown me fh>m one and another— 
For I am the flunily cat xbuva. 
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THOMAS COOK. 

FOirnUIT, CHARACTBR, AND BTOGBAPHT. 
PHBBNOLOGIOAL CHARAOTRB.' 

Thib gentieman has a capital ooDBtitatfon aud a 
good fonndatlon for bealtb and long life. Tem- 
perate habits and right living will secure to sacb 
an organization unifonnly good health and. acci- 
dents excepted, long life. We Infer that he de- 
scends from a long-liTcd ancestry, and that some 
of his progenitors attained very old age— seyenty, 
eighty, or more years, and that they are some- 
what prolific, for the recuperative forces are all 
strongly indicated. 

He has life, health, and vitality sufficient; if 
used rightly, economically, to last many years. 

Phrenologically, he should be known for his 
practical common-sense, his quickness of percep- 
tion, his love for knowledge, desire to know all 
that may be known ; ambition to excel in what- 
ever he undertakes, his ever-watchful spirit, and 
his integrity, kindness, and aifeotion. 



POBTBAIT OF THOMAS COOK, THB BZ0UBSI0NI8T. 



We infer that he Is his mother's son. inheriting 
her spirit, her devotion, her sensitiveneRs, and her 
leading traits of character. Although there is a 
blending of both parents in his organization, it 
seems to be his mother's spirit predominating, 
though possibly ho has his father's frame and tem- 
perament. He has enough resolution and execa- 
tiveness to give propelling power, but not ^ougb 
to give harshness or cruelty, because his execu- 
tivenesB is modified and regulated by his kind- 
ness and judgment 

He can keep several objects in view at the same 



time, and so conduct them as to bring about de- 
terminate results, and however complicated and 
interminable his operations may appear to others, 
they are clear to him. There is no malice, vindic- 
tiveness, or cruelty in his disposition, but sufficient 
resolution and pluck to defend the right and put 
down the wrong. There is also hopefoilness, de- 
votion, and trust in Providence, and the spirit 
which buoys up in times of triaL He is not over, 
credulous, yet always open to conviction, and 
curious to look into new subjects. In religious 
matters hia creed would be broad and liberal, yet 
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governed by principles of justice, mercy, and de- 
votion, all in accordance with bis judgment and 
experience. 

He probably was tbrown on bis own resources 
quite early in life, or was so situated that be bad 
more or less difficulties to overcome ; at any rate, 
be evidently has seldom or never been long with- 
out cares upon him. He so manages affairs that 
he usually comes out of the big end rather than 
the little end of the bom, but is nerver likely to 
magnify his prospects. 

He would make principles of justice bis polar 
star. He would do right for the sake of the right, 
and not deceive himself by violating his own 
sense of justice. He would be a law unto him- 
self, and resist aU the common temptations of life. 
He would also be law-abiding, and would become 
a sort of pillar against which weak men might 
lean. Though mindful of what is said or thought 
of him, mindful of bis reputation or good char- 
acter, he would never sacrifice his dignity for the 
sake of pleasing others. His accountability is 
first to his Maker, next to society, and the ques- 
tion with him would be *^ Is it right?*' rather than 
*' Is it expedient!" He acts according to the best 
light he has. 

He is frank, open, and free, but not without 
that restraint which prudence requires. He can 
keep himself to himself, though it is natural for 
him to confide in those he can trust. Socially, he 
has always been friendly, affectionate, and lov- 
ing, becoming much interested in persons. A life 
of single blessedness would be didtastefnl to him. 
If happily mated, be would be pre-eminently 
happy in the marriage relation. He is fond of 
children, pets, friends, and home. 

Had he been educated for either the learned 
professions— law, medicine, or divinity— the latter 
would have been the first choice, medicine and 
surgery second, law third. In the former pursuit 
he would have excelled in some missionary, reform- 
atory, or philanthropic work, for hU sympathies 
are as broad and comprehensive as humanity. 
If in medicine, he would have filled a chair in 
some school or college, or superintended an 
asylum, a hospital, or prison. If in the law, some 
post under government, a place of honor and 
trust would have properly been bis, for the more 
be is known the more extensively he is trusted. 
If in neither of these, some active out-door pur- 
suit, such as superintending or managing a public 
work, a railway, a manufactory, or some shipping 
interests, anything, indeed, which requires vigil- 
ance, intelligence, and integrity. As a navigator, 
an explorer, an engineer, or surveyor, he would 
have done well. He could succeed in business if 
in a wholesale line. If placed in a bank or in- 
surance office, or some treasury department, he 
would succeed. 

As before remarked, he has versatility, and can 
readily adapt himself to almost any calling. 

He is not without capacity in literature or 
authorship, aad he might have excelled as a 
speaker or a teacher. But bis forte, or the sphere 
in which he would accomplish most, would be 
that of a projector, an overseer, or superintendent 

BIOGRAFHT. 

In the character now before us, this i^horism 
of Shakspeare has been strikingly illustrated: 
*' Some men in their time play many parts." 



• Mrv Cook was born in Melbourne, in the county 
of Derby, England, in November, 1808. At an 
early age he bad the misfortune to lose his father, 
of whom be never had any recollection. 

Circumstances rendered it necessary for his 
own sake, and the sake of his widowed mother, 
that he should In early life engage in manual 
labor, and at ten years of age he went into the 
service of a market-gardener in his native village, 
and continued in that occupation till his sixteenth 
year. Then he was apprenticed to the business 
of wood-turner and cabinet-maker. In this oc- 
cupation he continued till his twentieth year. At 
that time besWas engaged by a village missionary 
association connected with the Baptist denomina- 
tion, of which he was a member, to go into one 
of the most benighted districts in his native coun- 
ty as a tract distributor and Bible reader among 
the poor. The association which had engaged 
him having declined after be bad been in the pro- 
secution of its work four years, he found it neces- 
sary again to resort to the turmng-latJie and to 
the tools of the work-bench. In this be establish- 
ed a business to which he devoted the next ten 
years of bis life. During this period the temper- 
ance movement had its commencement in England, 
and he readily and warmly entered into its in- 
terests. He was actively engaged in conducting 
temperance periodicals, one of which, *'The 
Children's Temperance Magazine," was the juve- 
nile temperance periodical published in England, 
and had a run of seven years. During the same 
time be also started a National Temperance ^ 
Magazine, one of the largest temperance maga- 
zines that ever circulated in England; it con- 
tinued for three years. These literary engage- 
ments, combined with the managing of a tract 
and book repository for the tract district associ- 
ation, required so much of bis time, that in 1841 
he sold out his magazine business, removed from 
Market Harborough to Leicester^ where he entered 
into the printing and book-selling business, as 
being more congenial to his tastes and aspira- 
tions. 

Soon after settling at Leicester, tjbe idea of em- 
ploying the great power of steam and locomotion 
to the furtherance of business and public utility, 
suggested itself to his mind, and led him finally 
into that series of labors to which be has devoted 
the chief portion of his time and energies to the 
present day. This work was for two or three 
years restricted to a locality in the midland 
counties of England, by which those people of the 
same sentiments were brought together in central 
places. In 1845 bis excursions took a wider 
range, and he commenced a series of excursions 
ttom the midland counties of England to the 
mountainous districts of North Wales. In 1846 
his arrangements were extended to Scotland^ 
where, as fast as railways were completed and 
their traveling arrangements harmonized, exten- 
sive systems of tours were planned, and for 
fifteen years he has been conducting large parties 
to the islands of Scotland, traveling with them 
for two and three months in the summer season. 
Subsequently, arrangements were extended to 
the continent of Europe, and embraced parts of 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, where 
for the last three years the principal portion of 
his time has been spent in conducting parties 




throngh these interesting countries, as far as 
Rome and Naples. His railway communications 
in Great Britain and on the Continent have been 
v^ry Extensive, most of the principal lines hav- 
ing been made tributary to his arrangements. 

In connection with the great exhibitions. In 
1851 in England, 1853 in Dublin, 1855 in Paris, 
1857 in Manchester, and in 1862 in London, he 
was actively engaged in behalf of the railway 
companies for the traveling public. Under bis 
arrangements in 1851, 15,000 people visited the 
great exhibition in Hyde Park. And in 1862 he 
not only provided traveling arrangements for the 
people to London, but also homes for the people 
in London. He accommodated under his own 
exclusive management more than 12,000 persons. 

He has now for the first time crossed the Atlan- 
tic with a view of arranging and carrying out bis 
plans in the United States, and also to establish a 
system of international' American and European 
tours, extending from this country to the extreme 
parts of Italy. 

Mu. Cook's English address is as follows : 
Thomas Cook, l^eet Street, London. His Amer- 
ican address is, in the care of S. R. Weli^, Office 
of the Phrenolooigal Jocbj^al, 889 Broadway, 
New York. 



TIME. 

Though centuries after centoriei pats, 

And earth is deep with hmnan day. 
That traveler with the scythe and grass 

Pursues his even way. 
Onward, still on, in change and death. 

We trace his steps in every dime ; 
And nations tremble at the breath 

Of stem old conqueror. Time. 

He points his fingers to the walls 

Of temples towering to the skies. 
And o'er their dust liis footsteps ikll, 

And loftier ones arise. 
He rules supremo o'er earthly things— 

The great, the glorious, the sublime; 
The august dome, the throne of Ungt, 

All own their conqueror, Time. 

He stills the forum and the mart. 

He fills ft thousand sculptured ums; 
And they as agc» roll depart. 

And dust to dust returns. 
And genius, with thy pallid brow, 

Thy haughty lip, and eye of fire. 
Old Time shall conquer even thoo. 

The pencil and the lyre. 

And o'er those grand ancestral piles 

Where Ivy over green is spread. 
And through those dark and solemn aisles 

Where sleep the mighty dead. 
And o'er the proud triumphal arch 

Where erst victorious chiefs were crowned. 
He passes in his silent march, 

And hurls them to the ground. ^ 

Well, let his ivy banner wave 

O'er palace dome and castle tower; 
And let him trample on the grave. 

Exultant in hi's power; 
There is a realm beyond the tomb, 

A purer clime, a fiiirer shore. 
Where death comes not to blight the bloom, 

And death shall bo no more. b. c. h. 

** Do yon see anything ridicnlous in this wig ?" 
said a brother judge to Curran. *' Nothing but 
the bead,'* be replied. 
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COMING TO AMERICA. 

In the March nnmber of the Phrenological 
Journal we published an article under the title 
of ''Going to Europe," which contained much 
valuable information to persons intending to visit 
the Briti:»h Islands ; in our present Issue we pur- 
pose to furnish instructions of a like nature to 
Europeans having in mind a journey to the 
Weetem World. In the outset, we assure the 
tourist that though the days consumed in crossing 
the ocean are few, they are expanded in tedious- 
nees in proportion to the unfavorable gastric con- 
dition of the voyager. 

Such clothing as is usually worn in England 
during the summer months would be suitable for 
our spring or autumn. The American July or 
August calls for lighter and more airy garments, 
and it would be better to postpone the selection 
of them until after the arrival in America. 

Glasgow. Liverpool, Southampton, or Queens- 
town would most likely be the clearing point 
for the British tourist, and New York, in eiUier 
case, the objective point. 

After landing in the American metropolis, a 
few days should be spent in visiting the public 
buildings, places of amusement, and the suburbs. 
Our harbor is not only one of the best for com- 
mercial purposes, but is also one of the most 
picturesque in the world. It possesses a far 
greater variety of charms than the bay of Naples 
or Southampton Water. During the most fav ored 
seasons it presents to the eye of him who holds 
communion with the outward expressions of 
nahire, visions of beauty and delight. 

Daring their temporary residence in our demo- 
cratic country, we can not conduct our visitors 
through palaces of royalty, but we can point out 
to them edifices of granite and marble that are 
scarcely surpassed by the most pretentious struc- 
tures of feudal Europe— establishments that are 
supported in a Ptyle comparable with the prodigal 
munificence of the proudest and wealthiest nobles 
of the Old World. We do not say this in a spirit 
of boasting, and might, perhap?, wish that the 
tastes of our counti7men were more solid and 
less glittering; but when "foreign relations" 
come to see us, we must show them that which is, 
not that which should be. 

There is much in this great city both to praise 
and censure. Our ecclesiastical institutions ; our 
colleges and schools ; our hospitals and asylums ; 
our depositories of science and art ; our homes 
for the indigent and unfortunate, are extensive 
and numerous, and are well worthy the attentive 
notice of strangers. Few of them have musty 
biographies, but all were founded and are sup- 
ported in a spirit of laudable pride and munifi- 
cence. 

After a tour of the taetropolis, some of the 
suburbs should receive a notice, including Black*- 
welFs, Governor's, and Staten Islands, Hoboken, 
Jersey City, and Greenwood Cemetery— a necrop- 
olis that has no equal in Christendom for sylvan 
beauty and repose. 

From New York, we advise that the tour be con- 
tinued Southward to Pbiladelphia^-passing en 
route Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Trenton, Princeton —all places of commercial or 
historic importance, Trenton' being the capital of 
New Jersey, and Princeton containing the oldest 
and most noted Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in the United States. The journey from 
New York to Philadelphia, if made with only the 
usual stoppoges incident to express trains, occu- 
pies only about three hours, and the route is 
agreeable, the scenery often reminding one of the 
most attractive portions of Normandy. 

Several days may be profitably consumed in 
the *• Quaker City," in making the acquaintance 
of public buildings and places— the old Hall of 
Independence, over which still hangs the bell 
whose iron tongue proclaimed to humanity the 
adoption of Jefferson's immortal dictum ; Girard 




College, founded by the eccentric little Frenchman 
whose name it bears ; Fairmount Water Works ; 
the galleries dovoted to the cultivation of high art, 
the many handsome parks, and a score or more 
of other places of interest and importance. The 
private and public edifices of Philadelphia are 
usually less ostentatious than those of New York, 
but they are none the less admirable for their 
comparative simnlicity. 

Baltimore next claims our attention ; the way 
lies through Wilmington, the chief town, com- 
mercially and numerically, in Delaware. Prior 
to and during the early stapces of the rebellion, 
many of the prominent citizens of Baltimore 
manifested an unconcealed sympathy for the 
insurrectionists, and sent their sons into the ranks 
of treason and their treasure to aid in prolonging 
the unholy contest. It was in Baltimore that the 
first blood was shed, the victims being citizens of 
Massachusetts— shot down by an excited mob on 
the ever-memorable 19th of April, the anniversary 
of the first battle of the Revolution. There are 
several fine columns of granite and marble in 
Baltimore, commemorative of noble deeds and 
illustrious men, in consequence of which it is 
familiarly known as the *' Monumental City." 
There are many fine drives in the vicinity through 
roads and avenues which lead to the mansions 
of those who formerly counted themselves among 
the oldest and proudest of the Southern patricians. 

A little more than an hour's ride takes us from 
Baltimore to Washington. The first view of the 
national capital does not produce a very favor- 
able imprepsion. The city was originally laid 
out with n view to its becoming not only the seat 
of legislative wisdom, but a great commercial 
center. The ambitious design of its founders 
having greatly exceeded the public requirements, 
it reminds one of a child in giant's armor, and a 
closer inspection does not entirely dissipate first 
impressions.. The hotels, are outwardly only 
fourth or fifth rate, the churches are of moderate 
dimensions and architectural pretensions ; and the 
Presidential Mansion and the houses of the vari- 
ous heads of departments are indifferent structures 
for the chief officials of a great, wealthy, and 
liberal nation ; private taste and ambition have 
reared in other cities habitations that far outshine 
the modest edifices of Washington. The Capitol, 
the focus of forensic wisdom — the all of Washing- 
ton, with its expansive front, its lofty columns, and 
towering dome — is pronounced by connoisseurs 
one of the finest legislative buildings in the 
world. The Patent Office, whose contents are 
expressive of the wonderful inventive genius of 
our people, and^he Smithsonian Institute, are also 
objects of special admiration. We regret that as 
much can not be said of the unfinished, uncouth 
pile known as the Washington Monument. 

Before finally quitting the capital, we should 
visit Manassas or Bull Run, the scene of the first 
battle of the war, and also of another important 
engagement ; Antietam, a spot that will ever be 
memorable in the nation's history; Harper's 
Ferry, formerly our principal armory in the 
South, the seat of the famous John Brown ridd, 
and a place that more than almost any other fre- 
quently changed occupants during the rebellion. 
It is delightfully situated in the valley of the Poto- 
mac, was once the home of prosperity and thrift, 
but is now torn and shattered by the iron hail of 
war. From Washington we can also drive to 
Monticello, the former home of Jefferson. A few 
miles below, overlooking the Potomac, Is Mount 
Vernon, the Mecca of American pilgrims. Here 
rest the ashc-^ of the chief of the founders of our 
republic. All nations, all creeds bow reverently 
over his simple tomb, remembering that 
" Only tho actions of the Jnst 
Smell sweet and blossom In the dast.** 

If we wish to become better acquainted with 
the South, we next proceed to Richmond, calling 
en route at Fredericksburg, a place not unknown 
to fame in the contest between Great Britain and 
the revolting colonies, and the scene of several 
important engagements during the late struggle. 
The entire journey thence is historic ground, the 



possession of every rood having frequently been 
contested by hostile armies. A little to the east 
of Richmond is the locality of the seven days' 
fight, a week of disaster to the national forces, 
which filled the land with mourning and closed 
the Peninsular campaign with disgrace. The 
whole region around Richmond is historic ground. 
The city Itself was the center of the '* ephemeral 
** Confederacy," the chief seat of treason ; the 
great rebel camp and forum, the possession of 
which was vitality, and the loss of which was 
annihilation. From its battlements issued great 
armies, and within a day's march of its environs 
its despairing hosts bowed to inexorable fate. 

From Richmond one should visit Jamestown, 
tho cradle of the infant colony of Virginia, and 
Fortress Monroe, one of the most formidable and 
best preserved bastions on the American oon- 
tinent. 

The old city of Petersburg should also receive 
more than a passing notice ; and the Natural 
Bridge and Blue Sulphur Springs ought to be 
visited before we leave this vicinity. Should it 
then be considered desirable to.see more of the 
South we can proceed to Knoxville via Burke- 
ville, Lynchburg, Bristol, etc., etc. Thence we 
journey to Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, a 
city which acted an important rfile in Uie recent 
bloody drama. 

From Louisville the tonrist may proceed South- 
ward and visit cities which possess many features 
of interest, and which are now fast recovering 
fh>m the prostration induced by the tide of war. 
Atlanta, the great storehouse of the Confederacy, 
lies on the route. Macon and Milledgeville may 
be glanced at with profit, or the traveler may 

Eroceed direct by rail to Charleston, that " hot- 
ed of secession." Savannah, the fairest city of 
the South, may then be visited. From SavannaJi 
we can proceed by steamer round into the Gulf 
of Mexico to New Orleans, or taking the Georgia 
Central Railroad may proceed to Macon, thence 
to Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, thence 
down the Alabama River to Mobile, and then to 
New Orleans. Leaving the Creole City he will 
now ascend the great *' father of waters," with its 
islands, bayous, inlets, and marshes, with its ever- 
varying scenery and notorious circuits. Baton 
Roage, Natchez, Vicksburg, and Memphis, many 
miles above, will claim his attention, each having 
their special natural, artistic, and historical 
attractions. From Memphis he can return to 
Nashville, stopping awhile at Kingston Spa to 
refresh himself with the sparkling waters. 

From here we go Northward to Louisville, 
making a detour on the left if we choose, to visit 
Forts Donelson and Henrv; and on the right, 
to pay our respects to the Mammoth Cave, one of 
the great natural wonders of the Western World. 
Kentucky, like all the other border slave States, 
was a terrible sufferer during the rebellion ; the 
position of '* neutralitv" which she assumed at 
the commencement of hostilities, inspired both 
armies to fight with great pertinacity for her 
possession. Her sons were pretty equally divided 
in the contest, and in the end shared proportion- 
ately in^he victory of the Union troops and the 
overthrow of faction. 

A few days may be pleasantly spent in Louis- 
ville. It is an enterprising and prosperous city. 
Ascending the Ohio by steamboat, we pause at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the great commercial 
centers of the West This dty is grotesquely 
called " Porkopolis," in consequence of the great 
quantity of packing done here for (he Southern, 
Eastern, and foreign markets. No other place in 
the Union cures so many hams or ships -so many 
barrels of pork per annum. Its prosperity is not, 
however, altogether of a swinish nature. Its 
citizens are largely interested in vine-growing, 
and produce annually many thousand gallons of 
wines Cincinnati boasts a number of first-class 
manufactories. 

Thence we may proceed to Columbus, the 
capital of Ohio. It contains one of the finest 
State Houses in the Union. Thence we take the 
train to Cleveland, a city of about fifty thousand 
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iohabltantB, delightftillT dtnated on the soutbern 
shore of Lake Erie. Toe streets are overarched 
by rows of ornamental trees, aod the residences 
or its opulent citizens are surroonded by choice 
shmbs and flowers — the liberal supply of leaf 
and blossom being agreeably suggestive of rus 
inurbe. 

For variety's sake, if not from positive choice, 
we take the steamer in lieu of the rails for Toledo, 
ealliog at Sandusky on the way. At Toledo we 
take the Air Line Michigan Southern Railway 
for Chicago— the metropolis of half a dozen of 
States. Its present condition may well excite our 
wonder when we remember that only about a 
quarter of a century ago this bustling, thriving 
town, with its two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
was only a hamlet of a score or so of rough 
cabins on the edge of a pestilential swamp. So 
rapidly has it grown, and to such an extent has 
its prosperity augmented, that it now looks 
patronizingly, almost pityingly, upon the elow- 
coach progress of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other Eastern cities. It is certain that no 
place In the Union does more in proportion to its 
numbers aod wealth, to found schools, colleges, 
and churches, or to encourage the fine arts— 
which can only flonrish under the tutelage of 
refioemeot aod liberality. 

On quitting Chicago, we must make the ac- 
quaintance of some of those vast savannahs of the 
West With this intent we take the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway and spend ao entire day in traveling 
through a country whose surface is almost as 
smooth as 

" A rammer lake, whose latest swell has died 
Along the shore aod left a wavelees tide.'' 
The broad fields of grain glisten like the surface 
of peaceful waters, and the white farm-houses 
and villages remind us of solitary barks at an- 
chor, or canvas-carrying fleets waiting for a pros- 
perous breeze. 

On reaching Mattoon we may take the Terre 
Haute, Alton and St. liouis Railway for St liouis, 
pausiog for a few days* rest and observation at 
that great centrepot of the upper Valley of the 
Mississippi. The city is rapidly recoveriog from 
the heavy blows ioflicted upon its prosperity by 
the late strife ; a few mooths more will see it as 
thriving as before, and with brighter hopes, now 
that the commonwealth upon whose industry its 
greatness so much depends, has shaken off the 
incubus of serfdom. 

Before leaving Missouri, we must not neglect to 
Tisit Iron Mountain, one of the great mineral curi- 
osities of the age. From St Louis we ascend the 
river bv steamboat, and« if we have time, go to 
St Paul, the cat)ital of Minnesota, a city that has 
a large trade with the Northwest, the enterprise 
of its citizens ezteodiog its commerce to the val- 
leys of the Saskatchawao and Red rivers. If we 
are limited as to time, we leave the steamer at 
Rook Island and cross the prairie country to Mil- 
waukee, the chief city of Wisconsin, a prominent 
rival of Chicago. 

At this point we oao^either take a steamer for 
a trip through the lakes -a delightful summer 
excursion, — or cross Lake Michigan to Grand 
Haven, and journey thence to Detroit by railway. 
The latter city is pleasantly situated on St. Clair 
River, about midway between Lake St Cbir and 
Lake Erie. It boasts many handsome public and 
private edifices. It is the home of General Cass, 
one of the few of the remaining old- school Amer- 
ican politicians. 

Crossing the river to Windsor— a small town 
on the Canadian shore,— then taking the Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, we pass 
through London, Paris, and Hamilton. The latr 
ter is a place of considerable commercial activ- 
ity, contains a number of substantial public 
buildings, and is delightfully situated at the head 
of Burlington Bay, Lake Ontario. 

Ooce at Niagara, we shall feel ioclined to re- 
main long enough to make the acquaintance of 
everything of importance belongiog to the giant 
cataract The first impression of the Falls is one 
of disappointment, but each succeeding view in- 



creases our wonder and admiration. While here, 
we should visit Lundy's Lane, Chippewa, and 
Queenston Heights— scenes of important contests 
duriog the war of 1812-15. At the latter place 
Geoeral Brock was killed, and a handsome obe- 
lisk marks the spot where he fell gallantly fight- 
ing for his king and country. 

From the Falls we proceed to Bnflklo, a weal- 
thy city at the foot of Lake Erie, containing 
about one hundred thousand Inhabitants. Its 
principal streets and avenues are broad, carefully 
laid out, and shaded by ornamental trees. At 
this point we again take the Eastward-bound 
train, pass through several pleasant and prosper- 
onr towns, and arrive at Rochester after a two 
hours' ride. This Is a city of considerable pre- 
tensions, is the center of one of the finest grain- 
growing sections in America, and turns out more 
flour than any city in the world, except Oswego. 
Rochester is a much finer place than the old ca- 
thedral city of the same name in England. Its 
streets end avenues are lined with handsome 
stores and residences, many of the latter being 
surrounded by extensive fiower gardens and 
groves of well-selected trees. From the Gene- 
see Falls, at this point the notorious Sam Patch 
made his last and fatal leap. Rochester also 
contains one of the most pictnresqne cemeteries 
on the continent — Mt Hope. 

Continuing Eastward, our journey lies through 
many large and substantial towns. By taking 
what is known as the " old road" at Rochester, 
we should have a longer but pleasanter journey, 
passing through Canandaigua. Geneva, and Au- 
burn/ The latter place, which is a wealthy and 
handsome city, contains the oldest of our State 
penitentiaries ; but it offers more agreeable asso- 
ciations in being the home of our accomplished 
Secretary of State, Hon. William H. Seward. 

The next place of importance is Syracuse, a 
city famous for its extensive salt springs. An- 
other short journey bi^gs us to Utica, where we^ 
should rest long enough to visit one of the most 
extensive lunatic asylums in the Union. 

Returning to Rome, we proceed thence to 
Sackett's Harbor, where we cross the lake to 
Kingston, the former capital of Upper Canada. 
Here we take the steamer for one of the most de- 
lightful experiences that any country can offer — 
a journey among the " Thousand Islands.'' The 
scenery is endless in variety, changing instanta- 
neously from the most rugged and sublime to the 
most deliciously serene and soothing. Some of 
the islands embrace many acres of well-cultiva- 
ted ground ; some are still covered with forest- 
trees of primeval growth ; some present a bold 
and threatening front of granite, as if they had 
thrown themselves directly across our path and 
were confident of our swift destruction; while oth- 
ers, spread with rich carpets of grwB and fiowers. 
slope gently to the cool, clear waters of the river, 

Pau«:ing at Prescott, we take the train for Otta- 
wa City^formerly Bytown — the new capital of 
the two Canadas. This place was selected by 
Queen Victoria, after a leog aod fhiiUees effort 
of the Canadian Ministers and Parliament to de- 
cide upon a permanent seat of gOTemment The 
perambulating system having been in operation 
since the union of the two Provinces, neither sec- 
tion would consent to forego the doubtfiil privi- 
lege of guarding the colonial trappings of state. 
Her Majesty's selection displayed considerable 
wisdom, as Ottawa City stands on the line which 
marks the boundary of the Eastern and Western 
Provinces, and is sufBciently distant from the 
American frontier to be tolerably safe from an 
invading army in the event of a rupture between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

We return to Prescott, and a^ain take the 
steamer in order that we may enjoy the excite- 
ment of " shooting the rapids.'' Our knowledge 
of the river St Lawrence would be incomplete 
if we failed to become acquainted with the rough 
as well as the smooth In the passage through 
the rapids there is an appearance of great danger, 
but accidents of any importance seldom occur. 
We should remain two or three days at Montreal. 



It is one of the most substantially built cities in 
North America. Its blocks are of granite, aod 
its quays, of the same material, are uoequaled for 
exteot and solidity by the similar structures of 
any other city, except the docks in Liverpool. 
They were built by the Goveroment at the ex- 
pense of several millions. The cathedral of 
Notre Dame, saving a similar edifice in the city 
of Mexico, is the most extensive ecclesiastical 
buildiog 00 the Westoro Cootioeot Mootreal 
also cootaios an extensive market a merchant's 
exchange, and other fine public buildings, also 
many handsome private residences. 

From Montreal to Quebec is only a few hours' 
journey. The latter city is a place of great in- 
terest, not only on acconnt of the features which 
it now presents, but also for its associations with 
the early history of the centinent. 1 1 is the ol dest 

Elace of any account in Canada, and few localities 
1 America can look back to so early introduction 
to European civilization. Nature and art have 
made such ample provisions for its security, that 
a small armv behind its battlements could hold 
the city against the most formidable fleet in the 
world. A few miles below Quebec are the 
famous falls of Montmorencl — a favorite resort for 
the Canadians at all seasons, and for cosmo- 
politans in summer. An excursion up the Sa- 
guenay River would also handsomely compensate 
for the time and money required for the purpose. 
J^ is the main tributary of the lower St Lawrence, 
and a stream of g^eat breadth and depth. Its 
banks in some places rise perpendicularly to a 
height of more than five hundred feet Return- 
ing to Montreal, we next visit the cool atmos- 
phere of the White Mountains, in Northern Ver- 
mont, and then proceed through a rugged and 
picturesque country to Portland, the chief city of 
Maine, the winter harbor for the Canadian line of 
transatlantic steamers. Portland stands on a 
high bluff overlooking the commodious and well- 
sheltered Casco bay. The city contains many fine 
residences, and counts among its cherished citizens 
General Neal Dow, the framer of the fumous 
*< Maine liquor law." 

From this point we can go on to Boston by 
steamer or railway. If we elect the former route, 
we go direct; if the latter, we pass through 
Portsmouth, Newburyport, and Salem, the latter 
being the place where so many witches were burned 
by our uncompromising and somewhat bigoted 
ancestors. Several days may be profitably and 
agreeably spent in Boston and vicinity. It con 
tains much that is historically interesting and 
valuable — among which are Faneuil Hall, the 
State House, the Common, and Bunker Hill. In 
the vicinity are Lexington, Chariestown, Concord- 
names written high on the scroll of fame. Boston 
and the neighboring towns contain many of the 
choicest names known to American letters — Dana, 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell. Longfellow, Prescott, 
all resided in or near '* Modern Athens." Haw- 
thorne, Ticknor, Thoreau, Channing, Parker, 
thinned that charmed circle when they ** went 
from earth among the stars to be ;" aod Webstor 
aod Everett stepped from their orumbliog tene- 
ments of clay into *'the house not made with 
hands," offering their final benediolioos to the same 
sceoes and remembrances. 

From Boston we journey to Springfield, where 
we should tarry long enough to visit the armorv, 
proceeding thence to Hartford, one of the capiteJs 
of Connecticut This city, in proportion to Its 
population, is one of the wealthiest in the UnioD. 
Among the points worthy of attention is the im- 
mense establishment erected by Colonel Samuel 
Colt for the construction of his famous revolvers. 
Here a short drive to Talcott Mountain affords 
one of the most beautiful views in the State. 
From Hartford we go to New Haven, a city whose 
ample streets are shaded by centurv-old elm 
trees, from the great multitude of which It is 
known as the •* Elm City." Tale College, one of 
the oldest institutions of learning in the land, is a 
feature of much importance to New Haven. 

In order to get a fine view of Long Island 
Sound, and to finish becomingly the circle of our 
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trarels, we advise makiog the restof our jonrnej 
by water. The shoree of Long Island and Coo- 
neoticut present many agreeable views. Hand- 
some villas, surrounded by a profusion of sloping 
green lawn and flower beds, pleasant valleys, and 
carefully preserved groves, pass rapidly before 
the vision like the ever-shifting pictures of a 
kaleidoscope. 

After a little quiet and rest on our return to 
New York, we take the boat for a tour up the 
Hudson. No river in the world presents a more 
generous variety of charms. The Palisades, the 
Highlands, Tappan Zee, Stony Point, Old Cro' 
Nest, Anthony's Nose, the Oatskills, are only 
different names for the sublime and beautiful. 
They pass across the vision like a wonderful 
panorama, leaving their tracings of light and 
shade, of gold and somber, for memory to recall in 
after years. We should pause for a season at 
Tarrytown to visit Sunnyslde, the home of Wash- 
ington Irving. His pen-arm has ceased its labors, 
his brain to conceive, his heart to love, but the 
fruits of his genius are coexistent with our lan- 
guage and literature. At West Point we again 
pause to visit the National Military Academy— an 
institution that needs no- words of commendaUon 
beyond that it supplied the military instrucUons 
for Grant, 8herman, AlcHEtde, Sheridan, and a host 
of others upon whom the country relied in the 
days of its darkest peril. 

On reaching Albany we visit the State House, 
spend a few hours in looking tiirough the other 
public buildings, and proceed thence to Saratoga 
—the scene of an important victory to the Ameri- 
can army under Gates during the Revolutionary 
struggle, and of scores of victories of a more 
tender nature since that period. It is the most 
famous watering place In the country, and is 
thronged by the wealthy and fashionable during 
the "dog days,'' a season when no lady can be 
seen in town without seriously endangering her 
position among the Kaut ton. 

Having seen the show and tasted the waters,, 
we step across the country to eojov the quiet 
scenery of Lake George— a sheet or water that 
claims to be a successiful rival of Oomo. If the 
latter is more sparkling or presents a more pic- 
turesque setting, it must be as lovely as Eden 
before the fall. We look upon its charms with 
subdued breath, and turn to leave it with a thou- 
sand tender longings and regrets. 

Returning affain to the metropolis, if we have 
exhausted the time allotted for our wanderings we 
take our departure, believing that we have made 
a more liberal acquaintance with the physical fea- 
tures of the American Union than the majority of 
those who draw their nutrition from its soil and 
dwell under the protecting egis of its govern- 
ment 



FADED HOPES. 

noPBs, fondly cherished, came with me to dwelL 

What dainty flowers now decked the halls of thought 1 

With rainbow haes the fhtore life was fraogfat— 

And on my heart-strings like sweet music fell 

The dreams no worldly prudence coold dispel. 

Cool, sparkUng rain-drepe thirsty earth has sought, 

And into living forms of beauty wrought. 

That blossoms fkir might gem the wood and dell ; 

60 my glad spirit drank each glowing dream. 

And forth like tender buds and emerald spray 

Sprang dierished hopes, thoughts, and the radiant i^eam 

Uj spirit cangfat of the Btemal Day. 

Be hushed, O grief I Heaven surely wiU redeem 

Those rose-tinged thonghto so rudely swept awaj. 

S* It. DOUTHIT. 



Phrbiqlooioal Journai.. — ^Iliis magazine is full 
of variety, full of interest, and, if possible, fuller 
of practical instruction. No exchange comes to 
my table which is so uniformly read through, by 
myself and family. It is publkhed monthly at 
$2 00 per annum. Addreas Fowler and Wells, 
New York.— JfM&ma 8ehoU Journal. 




A NEQRO BAPTZZINQ. 

TttE Bbv. Dr J. P. Newman, now of New 
Orleans, portrays a scene which must interest the 
reader. After describing, through the Methodixt, 
a visit to the plantation of the notorious Braxton 
Bragg, situated sixty miles northeast of New 
Orleans, he proceeds to describe the 

REU0I0U8 OONDmON Of THE NIQBO. 

" The visit to the Bragg colony impressed me 
more than ever with the religious degradation of 
Southern negroes. Only a few of them seem to 
have a correct conception of truth, honesty, and 
the obligation of promises. I do not care to 
inquire into the cause of the appalling foot, but 
rather to consider the work to be accomplished 
for them. Their moral and religious education 
has been sadly neglected, and the preachers to 
whom their salvation was intrusted were content 
with preaching obedience to masters and the 
consequent joys of heaven. I was saddened 
beyond degree to learn from their own lips how 
little they appreciated the nature, obligations, 
and sanctity of marriage. The first great work — 
and that which underlies society, whether in 
Church or State— is the proper formation^ of the 
family ; and not until this is done, wiUi its purity, 
guards, and mutual obligations, can we hope to 
benefit the freedmen of the South Here is the 
starting-point ; this is the foundation ; neglect it, 
and the goal will never be reached ; omit it, and 
the beautiM structure (^purity and freedom will 
never rise. The fbeedman must be taught the 
moraUty of the GospeL Better than many white 
men— better than many preachers — ^he can find 
his way to the cross ; but his ignorance of moral 
obligations will lead bim into many vices. 

" At the present time the Baptists have f\i11 
sweep through all this section of Louisiana. The 
freedmen are delighted with the display incident 
to immersion, and they look forward ir> a * bap- 
Using time' as to a festive day. 

A SCBNB. 

** The Sabbath I spent on the Bragg plantation 
aflforded me the opportunity to witness such a 
scene. The previous night, from nine in the 
evening till four the next morning, had been 
spent in the usual examination. Each candidate 
was required to ' travel,' that is, relate bis ex- 
perience up to the hour of his conversion, which, 
if deemed satisfactory by the deacons, the candi- 
date was elected to baptism. This was a rich 
occasion — ^ftiU of curious incidents and replete 
with mirth-provoking remarks. The Sabbath 
dawned clear and beautiful. Bev. Harkless 
Miley, the * Old Shepherd,' had come from New 
Orleans to officiate on the occasion, and by nine 
o'clock JL,iL Aearly a thousand freedmen, includ- 
ing their wives and children, had assembled 
under the large sugar-house shed on Allen's 
plantation . The candidates for baptism numbered 
forty-seven in all ; and, as a moral wonder, there 
were more men than women. IBaoh one was 
robed in white— even to a white cloth about the 
head and white gloves on the hands— leaving 
bare, only, the face, to indicate personal com- 
plexion. When all was ready, the procession was 
formed, and marched to the pond. It was a 
curious sight First came the 'Old Shepherd,' 
surrounded with his deacons and deaconesses, all 



in white ; then came the candidates, followed by 
the congregation. As they marched they sang ; 
and as they sang the multitude became excited — 
some shouted, some leaped for joy, others went 
into ecstatic spasms, performing every conceivable 
bodily motion, while not a few of the female 
candidates 'got the power,' and were carried 
along by their friends. 

" GOT THE POWER." 

" This, the * Old Shepherd' assured me, was the 
manifestation of the Spirit But the excitement 
culminated at the pond. The 'Old Shepherd,' 
declaring himself John the Baptist, took his posi- 
tion in the water, and lines of d^cons and 
deaconesses were formed, who passed to him those 
who were to be baptized. Supematurally strong 
by the excitement of the hour, some of the female 
candidates broke away iVom their conductors 
and plunged headlong into the stream. This was 
the signal for a shout from the multitude on the 
banks of the pond, while deacons and deaconesses, 
unmindful of danger, plunged Into the water after 
the 'sister* who had momentarily disappeared 
beneath the surface. In the interval a leg ap- 
peared above the water, then an arm, when the 
rescuer and the rescued again appeared, who 
were greeted with shouts by the people. 

PANOBR or PROWNIKO. 

"At times it was quite impossible to get the 
subject beneath the water ; and more than once 
the baptizer and the baptised went down together, 
which was the signal for another plunge of deacons 
and deaconesses, to rescue the 'Old Shepherd' 
and the drowning * lamb.' Thus the scene went 
on for several hours, and when over and the 
candidates properly robed, the procession re- 
formed, and marching, amid singing and shouting, 
to the old sugar-house shed, sat down to the 
Lord's Supper. Thus closed a most exciting 
sceuQ. To the unbeliever, it carried no solemn 
impressions to the heart ; to the candid Christian 
observer, it bore the conviction that intelligent 
piety and solemn devotion had been no part of 
the religious training of such a people.'' 

HAVE FAITH, AND STRUGOIiII ON. 

A sWALiiOW in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ^neath the eaves 
Bssayed to make a nest, and there did bring 

Wet earth and straw and leaves. 

Day after day she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fitbric spoiled. 

And dashed it to the ground. 

She found the ruin wrought. 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate frceh earth and grasses brought 

And built her nest anew. 

But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 
When wicked hand or chance again laid waste, 

Aad wrought the ruin oVr. 

But still her heart she kept. 
And toiled again ; and last night, hearing caDs, 
I looked, and lo I three little swallows slept 

Within the earth-made walls. 

What Truth is here, oh, man I 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawnt 
Hath doud o'ercast thy purpose, trust, or plsat 

Have F41TB, and strugg^ onl 
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MUSIC, 

AS A FHTSICAL AND MORAL AGENT. 

It is a fact that the present state of a people, a 
tribe, or a nation may be judged by tbelr music, 
as our own progress in music is the measure of 
our advancement in civilization. Compare the 
few rude notes and the simple instruments of 
ancient times with the fine compositions and the 
grand organs and pianos of to-day I Compare the 
music of the wild Indian, the barbarous African, 
and the heathen Asiatic with that of the Christian. 

Just in proportion as man advances, just ac- 
cording to his higher development will be his ca- 
pabilities for CDJoyiDg music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and the like. 

So will the nature of his compositions change, 
and instead of addressing certain of the senses 
and faculties as hitherto, composers will be, as it 
were, divinely inspired, so as to vitalize the en- 
tire nature through the medium of harmonious 
sounds. 

In this connection we reprint from the Atlantic 
Monthfy the following admirable remarks on 
'< Music as a Physical and Moral Agent," by the 
eminent pianist Gottschalk : 

MTSTBRIES OF MUSIC. 

"Music may be objective and subjective in 
turn, according to the disposition in which we 
find ourselves at the moment of hearing it It is 
objective when, afifected only by the purely phys- 
ical sensation of sound, we listen to it passively, 
and it suggests to us impressions. A march, a 
waltz, a flute imitating a nightingale, the chro- 
matic scale imitatiog the murmuring of the wind 
in the ' Pastoral Symphony' may be taken as ex- 
amples. 

** It is subjective when, under the empire of a 
latent impression, we discover in its general 
character an accordance with our own psycho- 
logical state, and we assimilate it to ourselves ; it 
is then like a mirror in which we see reflected 
the movements which agitate us with a fldelity all 
the more exact from the fact that without being 
conscious of it, we ourselves are the pamters of 
the picture which unrolls itself before our im- 
agination. Let me explain. Play a melancholy 
air to a conscript thinking of lus distant home ; 
to a mother mourning the loss of a child ; to a 
vanquished warrior — and be a8sui*ed they will all 
appropriate to themselves the plaintive harmo- 
nies, and fancy they detect in them the accents 
of their own g^ief. 

** The fact of music Is still a mystery. We 
know that it is composed of three principles — air, 
vibration, and rhythmic symmetry. Strike an 
object in an exhausted receiver, and it produces 
no sound, because no air is there ; touch a ring- 
ing glass, and the sound stops, because there is 
no vibration. Take away the rhythm of the 
simplest air by changing the duration of the 
notes that compose it, and you render it obscure 
and unrecognizable, because you have destroyed 
its symmetry. But why, then, do not several 
hammers striking in cadence produce music? 
They certainly comply with the three conditions 
of air, vibration, and rhythm. Why is the accord 
of a third so pleasing to the ear ? Why is the 
minor mode so suggestive of sadness i There is 
the mystery ; there the unexplained phenomenon. 



" We restrict ourselves to saying that music, 
which, like speech, is perceived through the me- 
dium of the ear, does not, like speech, call upon 
the brain for an explanation of the sensation pro- 
duced by the vibration on the nerves ; it ad- 
dresses itself to a mysterious agent within us, 
which is superior to intelligence, since it is inde-^ 
pendent of it, and makes us feel that which we 
can neither conceive nor explain. 

** Let us examine the various attributes of the 
musical phenomenon. 

1. MUSIO AS A, rarSIOAL AGENT. 

*^ It communicates to the body shocks which 
agitate the members to their base. In churches, 
the flame of the candle oscillates to the quake of 
the organ. A powerful orchestra near a sheet of 
water rufiSes its surface. A learned traveler 
speaks of an iron ring which swings to and fro to 
the sound of the Tivoli Falls. In Switzerland I 
excited at will, in a poor child aSlcted with a 
frightful nervous malady, hysterical and catalep- 
tic crises, by playing on the minor key of E flat 
The celebrated Dr. Bertier asserts that the sound 
of a drum gives him the colic. Certain medical 
men state that the sound of the trumpet quickens 
the pulse and induces slight perspiration. The 
sound of the bassoon is cold; tiie notes of a 
French horn at a distance, and of the harp, are 
voluptuQus. The flute played softly in the mid- 
dle register calms the nerves. The low notes of 
the piano fVighten children. I once had a dog 
who would generally sleep on hearing music, but 
the moment I played in the minor key he would 
bark piteously. The dog of a celebrated singer 
whom I knew, would mourn bitterly and give 
signs of violent stiffering the instant his mistress 
chanted a chromatic gamut. A certain chord 
produces on my own sense of hearing the same 
eifect as the heliotrope on my sense of smell and 
the pineapple on my sense of taste.' Racbel-s 
voice delighted the ear by its ring before one had 
time to seize* what was said or appreciate the 
purity of her diction. 

" We may affirm, then, that musical sound, 
rhythmical or not, agitates the whole physical 
economy — quickens the pulse, incites perspira- 
tion, and produces a pleasant momentary irritation 
of the nervous system. 

2. HUSIO AS A MORAL AGENT. 

^^ Through the medium of the nervous system* 
the direct interpreter of emotion, it calls into play 
the higher faculties ; its language is that of senti- 
ment Furthermore, the motives which have 
presided over particular musical combinations 
establish links between the composer and the 
listener. We sigh with Bellini in the finale of La 
Somnambula ; we shudder with Weber in the 
sublime phantasmagoria of Der Freischuts ; the 
mystic inspirations of Palestrina, |hc masses of 
Mozart, transport us to the celestial regions, to- 
ward which they rise like a melodious incense. 
Music awakens iu us reminiscences, souvenirs, 
associations. When we have wept over a song, 
it ever after seems to us bathed in tears. The old 
man, chilled by years, may be insensible to the 
pathetic accents of Rossini, of Mozart ; but repeat 
to him the simple songs of his youth, the present 
vanishes, and the illusions of the past come back 
again. I once knew an old Spanish general who 
detested music One day I began to play to him 
my * Siege of Saragossa,' iu which is introduced 
the * Marcha Real' (Spanish national air), and he 
wept like a child. This air recalled to him the 
immortal defense of the heroic city, behind the 



falling walls of which be had fought against the 
Fn^nco. and sounded to him, ho said, like the 
voico of all tbo holy affections expressed by the 
word home. The mercenary Swiss troops, when 
in France and Naples, could not hear the ' Rini 
Des Vaches* wit hout being overcome by it. When 
from mountain to mountain the signal of revolt 
summoned to the cause the three insurgent Can- 
tons, the desertions caused by this air became so 
frequent that the government prohibited it The 
reader will remember the comic efffect^ produced 
upon the French troops in the Crimea by the 
Highlanders marching to battle to the sound of 
the bagpipe, whose harsh, piercing notes inspired 
these brave mountaineers with valor by recalling 
to them their country^ and its heroic legends. 
Napoleon III. finds himself compelled to allow 
the Arab troops incorporated into his army their 
barbarous tam-tam music, lest they revolt The 
measured beat of the drum sustains the soldier in 
long marches which otherwise would bo insup- 
portable. Tbo Marseillaise contributed as much 
toward the republican victories of 1793, wheji 
France was invaded, as the genius of General 
Dumourlez. 

8. MUSIC AS A COMPLEX AGENT. 

** It acts at once on life, on the instinct, the 
forces, the organism. It ha? a psycholofiical 
action. The negroes charm serpents by whistling 
to them. It is said that fawns are captivated by 
a melodious voice ; the bear is aroused with the 
fife ; canaries and sparrows enjoy the fiageolet j 
in the Antilles, lizards are enticed from their re- 
treats by the whistle ; spiders have an affection 
for fiddlers ; in Switzerland the herdsmen attach 
to the necks of their handsomest cows a large bell, 
of which they are so proud that, while they are 
allowed to wear it, they march at the bead of the 
herd ; in Australasia the mules lose their spirit 
and power of endurance if deprived of the nu- 
merous bells with which it is customary to deck 
these intelligent animals; in the mountains of 
Scotland and Swilserland the herds pasture best 
to the sound of the bagpipe ; and in the Oberland, 
cattle strayed from the herd are recalled by the 
notes of a trumpet. 

MCSIG AS A CIVIUZER. " 

" In conclusion. Music being a physical agent 
— that is to sav, acting on the individual wirbont 
the aid of his intelligence ; a moral a^en/— that is 
to say, reviving his memory, exciting hii* imigina- 
tion, developing his sentiment ; and a complex 
agent — that is to say, having a physiological 
action on the instinct, the organism, the forces of 
man— I deduce from this that it is one of the most 
powerful means for ennobling the mind, elevating 
tho morals, and, above all, refining the manners. 
This truth is now so well recognized in Europe, 
that we see choral societies — Orpbeon and oth- 
ers — multiplying as by enchantment under tho 
powerful impulse given them by the state. I 
speak not simply of Germany, which is a sing- 
ing nation, whose laborious, peaceful, intelligent 
people have in all time associated choral music as 
well with their labors as with their pleasures ; but 
I may cite particularly France, which to-day 
counts more than eight hundred Orpbeon socie- 
ties, composed of workingmen. How many of 
these, who formerly dissipated their leisure time 
at drinking-houses, now find an ennobling rec- 
reation in these associations, where the spirit of 
union and fraternity is engendered and devel- 
oped ! And if we could get at the statistics of 
crime, who can doubt that they would show it had 
diminished in proportion to the increase of these 
societies I In fact, men are better ; the heart is 
in some sort purified when impregnated with the 
noble harmonies of a fine chorus ; and it is diffi- 
cult not to treat as a brother one whose voice has 
mingled with your own, and whose heart has 
been united to yours in a community of pure and 
joyful emotions. If Orpbeon societies ever be- 
come established in America, be assured that 
bar-rooms, the plague of the country, will cease, 
with revolvers and bowie-knives, to be popular 
institutions." 
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ABOUT FROaS, FISH, AND TOADS. 

On the 29th of March, uUimo, eays a writer in 
the Germaotown Teiegraph, while I was oat 
upon my morning's ride, I witnessed a most 
onrioiis sight. As I approached a small, shel- 
tered, sh&ilow pond, I heard a great maltitnde of 
frogs vociferating notes of different varieties, 
that I think are only thus uttered at about this 
time of the year, and which had often caught my 
ear before, although I had never been able to 
see the croakers while so engaged until now. I 
remembered how easy it is to get near our wildest 
eagles and hawks on horeeback, and that I had 
frequently shot them in this way, and it occurred 
to me these more foolidh frogs could as readily 
be deceived by the horse and carriage ; and then, 
too, I had shot the golden plover from a wagon, 
and had heard of its being Daniel Webster's 
method of enjoyiog field sports, until I was satis- 
fled it could be done. The brute creation have 
no idea of numbers and can not count All these 
thoughts, just as thoughts will, flew through my 
mind in a couple of seconds, when I was wheeled 
up among the alders, and some of the last year's 
blackbirds' nests close by the side of the smooth 
water, and I sat within six feet of the gathering, 
which consisted of many bushels of green and 
yellow f^ogs, all engaged in an interesting but 
inbarmonioas concert. The place seemed lite- 
rally alive with them, and I counted fifteen or 
sixteen with their heads out within the space of 
two feet, while below the surface there seemed as 
many more, and the whole basin was equally 
throDged. The water was all in motion, and di- 
vided into Utile circles caused by the dilating and 
contracting of the throats of the delighted song- 
sters, until it was not only filled with mui^io, but 
with Hogarth's lines of beauty, which went flash- 
ing, breaking, and fading in every direction over 
the smooth surface of the glittering pool. Upon 
close inspection I found these creatures were 
depositing their eggs, and that there were already 
bushels of the little black, beadlike globes upon 
the water in conglutinated masses, while they 
were, I suppose, being impregnated by the other 
sex. Apparently this gathering had been called 
for the sole purpose of thus propagating their 
race. It was much the gayest day I have ever 
witnessed among the frogs, and I have no doubt 
another year must pass before they will again 
enjoy such another rejoicing, or I shall witness 
a sight so curious and ludicrous. All the toad 
family seem thus to deposit their eggs in the 
water, including the tree toad. 

Lizards make their nests in the ground, and so 
do the snakes that are oviparous. Both the 
toads and lizards shed their skins like the ser- 
pents, except that the toads pull theirs off with 
their feet and mouths, and eat them. I do not 
know that frogs ever make such changes of the 
outward garb, except it may be at the Ume they 
are metamorphosed from the fish to the reptile, 
when we observe a change in their color. The 
tadpole is brown, while the new creature to 
which it is transformed when it assumes the frog 
stale, is yellow, green, and spotted. Indeed, at 
this transformation, tbe*whole animal, in shape 
and everything else, is changed, and after this 
there is nothing left nf the appearance of the 




tadpole. All the toad family are metamorphosic. . 
The tail of the tadpole drops off, or is pushed off 
by the coming hind legs of the frog, and not 
absorbed, as might be supposed, but goes when 
such an appendage can be no longer of use. The 
fore legs are formed previous to those of the hind, 
and are seen days before the shedding of the tail. 
The place where these tadpoles and frogs congre- 
gate has been familiar to me ^ far back as I can 
remember. For months every year it is entirely 
dry, and I have wondered how the frogs and 
kindred could live there, and why they did not 
migrate to the two other ever-flowing streams 
which are upon either side, at the distance of not 
more than a quarter of a mile. It has been al- 
ways the home of multitudes of the biggest kinds 
of bull frogs, which every year bellow for a fdw 
weeks, and then disappear to parts unknown. I 
suppose when the place is dry they are buried 
beneath the tussocks and large grass, but we 
never find them, and no roan ever heard a bull 
frog except when he was entitled to be heard, 
and in bis season of speaking. When he has said 
his say he is done, and he withdraws from our 
view modestly to his place of retirement 

We have here a curious fish which looks lilce a 
toad, and has the same expression of eye and 
countenance, while Its form is that of a tadpole. 
It makes its nest, lays eggs, watches over the 
same while hatching, and protects the -young 
until they can take care of themselves. It is 
known as the toad, or oyster fish. The nest is 
made generally in the mud under a pole, and is 
about one foot deep, where the mother keeps, 
when she is as much disposed to protect her 
young, for which she is very jealous, by snapping 
and biting as though she were one of the canine 
family. They can bite quite as hard as the dog ; 
the jaws are exceedingly powerful, so that the 
fishermen to save their hooks are compelled to 
break or uojoint them. They will live a long 
time after quitting the water. 

Besides this, we have three qther varieties 
which I think might be included in the family of 
toad fish. Two of them have small mouths like 
those of the tadpole. One is covered with sharp 
spines, and is called the horned toad-fi^b. The 
other has the faculty of infiatiog itself with wind 
until as tight as a bladder, and can be excited to 
this inflation by scratching its belly. Its teeth are 
like those of the sheep. Another is found when 
dead only along the strand of the sea-shore, and 
always when discovered has a dead duck in his 
stomach. Perhaps the fish is killed by being 
unable to digest the mass of feathers which cov- 
er the fowl, and that the light bird caused the 
the heavy fish to drift to the shore. The mouth 
of this, like that first named, is very large and 
frog-like, with long, sharp, hooked teeth, doubly 
set and each muscularly movable like those of 
some kind of sharks, and that of the fang of the 
rattlesnake, made so, I suppose, that they may 
the more readily disengage theb: hold when fast- 
ened to things too strong for them, and it would 
seem they are intended only for the purpose of 
catching these birds while upon and beneath the 
surface of the water. I have never known one 
of the fish found that did not contain a duck, and 
this generally a coot I once saw a fish that was 
brought from the Pacific Ocean, called the frog- 



fish, that also had the toad expression of face, 
and the tadpole shape, with four feet It bedded 
in the mud and took its prey by stratagem, with 
a sort of line and pole fastencid to its head. On 
the end of this line is attached a false bait, which 
the fish would wave and dangle as we would 
flouiish a bait to catch a pike, until the small fry 
were thereby coaxed directly into the jaws of the 
hideous-looking reptile. 

I could name no other olreatures with an eye so 
wonderfully expressive as the common hop-toad, 
which, while engaged in watching its prey, is so 
beautifully sparkling and bright as to remind 
one of a living diamond, or I might say an intel- 
lectual jewel. 

In approaching its game it at times will crawl 
with that peculiar kind of caution we witness in 
a pointer dog when coming upon a moving 
covey, and then again when thus engaged, it will 
slowly and awkwardly walk ; but its general mo- 
tion is that of hopping with great quickness and 
with long leaps, at times^five or six feet at a 
bound. 

To get '.from them their greatest speed, which 
is very interesting, you have only to drag a line 
slowly on the ground after them, when they seem 
to imagine it their great enemy the snake, while 
they will scream with fear and lead off at a tre- 
mendous rate, and at their longest strides, causing 
you to remember the old proverb, ** One who 
has been bitten by a serpent fears a rope's end." 

They do not like much sun, and generally, if 
the day be bright, keep to their homes (each 
having his own. under board, and near our doors 
and about our wells), until the approach of 
twilight, when they will come out, earnestly 
seeking water. Sometimes I have seen them 
perched upon the sides of the troughs drinking 
like little beasts, while their bright eyes were 
sparkling with delight. 

They require a constant supply of water, and it 
should be kept within their reach. 

I have made this letter much longer than I ex- 
pected, and will now merely add that the hop- 
toad is the friend of the gardener and farmer, and 
is entirely worthy of their friendship and protec- 
tion, being harmless, and feeding upon worm^, 
slugs, and insects which are our pests, and which 
destroy our plants and fruits. 

One of the great causes of the failure of fruits 
In our land may be attributed to the destruction 
of the toads, which has been done by our de«*p 
winter plowing. These toads, together with the 
birds and snakes, were wisely intended to keep 
down the destructive insects, and as they are ex- 
terminated from the earth, the delicious firnits 
will pass away with them, until in the end, when 
it will be too late, we will have learned that these 
humble things have rights and uses as well as we, 
and while we *^out hard, broad thongs from 
leather that does not belong to us," we will reap 
the reward of the unjust 



Apple Jdicb fob Colobino.— The juice of the 
apple is getting to be in great demand in conse- 
quence of the discovery of its value in coloring 
establishments and in tanneries. We understand 
that some contractors are offering as high as four 
dollars a barrel for cider. Is it not strange that 
in view of the increasing market for the apple, 
the new uses to which it is applied, and the rapid 
decay 4»f old orchards, that so few of the farmers, 
are setting out young orchards ? 

[Farmers, plant trees and take care of them. 
They will pay the best interest of any investment 
you can make. Grood fruits are always eatable, 
healthfiil, and salable.] 
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rOBTBAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOORAPHT. 
FHRENOLOOICAL CHARACTER. 

THn U decidedly one of the best temperaments 
for health, streDgtb, and endurance. It combines 
the motive, mental, and vital in nearlj equal 
proportions. The vital apparatus was of the 
best character, strengthened and, established by 
habits of strict sobriety. There were strong 
ezecaiive powers, rendered all the more efficient 
by his warm and ardent affections. The per- 
ceptive faculties were large, among which we 
specify Form, Size, Weight, Order, Individuality, 
and Calculation as most prominent. Lauj^uage 
was also large. The organs of the reasoning 
intellect were all well indicated, while Mirthful- 
Dess, Imitation, and Gonstructivenese exerted no 
little influence npon his character and mental 
manifestations. Benevolence, Yeneratiou; Hope, 
and Spirituality, the first especially, were leading 
moral characteristics. Gombativeness and De- 
structiveness were not wanting to render him posi- 
tive, energetic, and thorough. Acquisitiveness 
was fairly developed, but far from rendering him 



greedy for accumulation. Firmness and Self- 
Esteem were prominent, with Caution large 
enough to restrain their undue exercise. There 
was pride without vanity, dignity without cold- 
ness, devotion without bigotry, kindness without 
prodigality, executiveness without cruelty, bold- 
ness without temerity, affection without sensu- 
ality, and youthful geniality without frivolity. 

His was a truly admirable character— a nature 
noble in sentiment and pervaded with Christian 
virtues. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Eliphalet Nott, D.D., late President of Union 
College, was born in Ashford, Windham County, 
Conn., June 25, 1778. Though bom in humble 
life, he manifested a strong desire for knowledge 
while but a youth, and applied himself to study 
during the intervals of leisure fh>m farm work. 
Under the direction of his brother, Bev. Samuel 
Nott, he studied divinity, supporting himself by 
teaching school in the town of Plainfield, Conn., 
where his brother resided. At the age of twenty- 
one he was sent into the central part of New 
York as a missionary, but while passing through 
Cherry Valley he was requested to take charge 



of the Presbyterian church there. Here he 
remained two years, when he was called to 
Albany to assume the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church there. In Albany, Dr. Nott soon 
became highly esteemed as a preacher. He 
delivered a funeral discourse upon his friend 
Alexander Hamilton, in 1804, which Is considered 
one of the finest specimens of American funeral 
eloquence. Soon after this exhibition of oratorical 
power, he was elected to the Presidency of Union 
College, a post which he continued to occupy up 
to the time of his death. The prosperity of this 
institution is greatly due to the business tact and 
munificence of President Nott Eirly in life he 
showed considerable inventive talent, being the 
deviser of the first anthracite coal stove used in 
this country, and the originator of several im- 
provements in house warming and ventilating. 
These inventions brought him in a large fortune, 
which, to a great extent, lias been applied in ue 
extension and establishment of his college. On ' 
the fiftieth anniversary of his presidency he 
donated to the college board of trustees, pro- 
perty to the value of $600,000, and this in 
addition to his frequent donations and endow- 
ments previously made, shows the deep interest 
and liberality which have marked his connec- 
tion with the educational interests of the 
State. Dr. Nott was deeply interested in the 
cause of Temperance, and wrote and spoke much 
on that subiect. A book entitled "Nott on 
Temperance*' had a considerable circulation in 
this country and England about the year 1847, 
and it was said was productive of benefit among 
the lower classes simplv from the apparent 
anomaly in the title. His death occurred at 
Schenectady, January 29, 1866, at the advanced 
age of nearly ninety-three years. 



^7H7 OPPOSBD? 

A GLBROTMAN, whcu Subscribing for the A. P. 
Journal, writes us as follows : 

" Some fourteen years a^o my head was examin- 
ed by a ' noted phrenologist,' who said it was im- 
possible for me to live the life of a Christian. At 
that very time I was enjoying the consolations of 
religion. I contended that grace could and 
would change the heart and subdue the passions, 
whatever phrenologists might say to the contrary. 
I know this to be true In my own experience. I 
also read some works on the subj«»ct at that time, 
but found nothing therein to support my belief 
in the power of grace. Of course I could not 
accept it, and have been a persistent opponent to 
your works. I now learn that you teach a very 
different doctrine from that above stated, snd 
shall be glad to examine the subject from your 
present stand-point." 

[When such preposterous statements are made 
by '* noted phrenolog^ts," to the effect that 
any one — not an idiot or an imbecile— may 
not live a Christian life, it is not strange that 
persons should turn away from it, or him, 
in disgust. What, deny the power of grace I 
Who was this '* noted phrenologist?" If noted 
for anything, it must have been for ignorance, 
skepticism, or stupidity. And this sort of stuff is 
palmed off for science, and Phrenology brought 
into ridicule. How can we hope for a better 
state of things while these miserable creatures 
perambulate the coun^> and in the naifte of 
Phrenology talk such nonsense? It will require 
an age to wipe out the evil infiicted on the truth 
by these miserable pretenders.] 
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FZO. 1.— DiAOSAlC. 



"5iStts of (Sttatacter." 



Of the loul, the body form doth Uk«, 

For aoul ts fenn, Aiid doUi tlie body make. Q pt n t af . 



OUR NEW DICTIONARY 

OP PHBBNOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 

MARRIAGB— Fr. mariage^ firom marier, to marry, 
from marit husband.— The act of marrying or state of 
being married; union of man and woman aa husband 
andwifb; wedlock; matrimony.— TTeA^^. 

The disposition to marry oomes from the action 
of Go^jogality or Union for Life, in co-operation 
with the other social fitcaltiee. See Conjugality. 

MARVBIiOUBBrBSS-Fr. m«n>elU€9eU.-The qoAl- 
ity of being maryelons ; wonderftalnees ; strangeneas.— 
WOtier. 

This is the name given by Spursheim and otlier 
European phrenologists to the faculty and organ 
which we have called Spirituality. See Spirit- 
uality. 

MBMORT.—The fitcolty of the mind by which it re- 
taina the knowledge of previona thoughts or events ; ttie 
actual and distinct retention and recognition of past 
ideas in the mind.^WeMer. 



Fie. 3.— Laughtsb. 

Phrenologists generally do not reoognise mem- 
ory as a fundamental faculty of the mind, but as 
attribute of each 4nd all the intellectual facul- 
Thus the memory of music results from the 




action of Tune, the memory of numbers from Cal- 
culation, etc. 

MIRTIIFUIilVBSS (»3)— Fr. <7afe«.— State or qual- 
ity of being mirthftil.— TfW^tor. 

I do not consider this Ibculty as intellectual, but as 
aflfective— as a sentiment which disposes men to view 
everything in a gay, Joyftil, and mirthful manner. It 
may be applied to words, to things, to ideas, to arts, and 
to every mental manifestation. Hence the different 
names it receives from its modified flmctlons, such aa 
^ wit, good-humor,, caricature, mockery, and irony.— 



My own views coincide with those of Dr. Spurzheim, 
that the organ in question manifests the sentiment of 
the ludicrous, and that wit consists in any form of in- 
tellectual conception combined with this sentiment.- 
Ckmibe. 

Location. — The organ of Mirthfulness is sit- 
uated on the side of the upper part of the fore- 
head (23, fig. 1), between Causality and Ideality. 

Physiognomical Signs.— Mirthfulness shows it- 
self on the face in a graceful turning upward of 
the corners of the mouth, as in fig. 8, which please 
contrast with fig. 4. The reader will need to 
make but a few careful observations to be con- 
vinced (if, indeed, any one doubts it) that there 
is the relation of cause and effect between a dis- 
position to make and ei\joy '<fun'' and the 
upward curving of the comers of the mouth. 
See portraits of Cervantes, Rabelais, Sterne, Pi- 
ron, Neal, and others noted for their large devel- 
opment of Mirthfulness. 





Vie. a. 



Fie. 4. 



Function. — As we purpose to publish in our 
next number a long, carefully- studied, and co- 
piously illustrated article on Mirthfulness, we 
will not anticipate on this point, but simply ask 
the reader to consider what we have here said as 
merely the text of the intended discourse. 

MODBSTT— Lat. modestici.— The quality of being 
modest; that lowly temper which accompanies a mod- 
erate estimate of one^s own worth and importance; ab- 
sence of self-confidence, arrogance, and presumption; 
retiring disposition ; unobtmsiveness ; inclination to as- 
sume less than one's due, and concede more than is due 
to others.— 'Webster. 

Pbrenologically speaking, modesty results from 
large Yeneration, Conscientiousness, and Cau- 
tiousness, combined with moderate Self-Esteem. 

NOmBNCIiATTTRE.— A peculiar system of technl- 
'cal names adopted by an individual or a school in any 
particular branch of science.— WAtttr. 

The nomenclature of Phrenology can hardly be 
considered aa finally settled in all its features, 
nor is it by any means uniform, almost every 
phrenologist having a new name for one or more 
of the organs. The difference is generally in 
form rather than in signification ; but in a few 
instances it results from a difference of opinion 
in regard to the proper primary function of an 
organ. Our own nomenclature is well known 
to our readers. That of Spurzheim, generally 
adopted by the French and (storman phrenol- 



ogists, differs from ours only in the following in- 
stances : 

Spurzheim. 



Phlloprogenltlvenees. 
Adhesiveness. 
Re^'erence. 
Marvelousuesa. 



CJonflenration, 
Coloring. 



Fowler k Wells. 

Conjugality. 

Parental Tx)ve. 

Friendship. 

Veneration. 

Spirituality. 

Continuity. 

Sublimity. 

Form. 

Color. 

Human Nature. 

Agreeablenees. 



Fio. 6.— EsquncAux. 
The old nomenclature of Dr. Gall is as follows : 



1. Instinct of Generation. 
9. Love of Offispring. 
8. Attachment. 
4. Self-Defense. 

6. Carnivorous Instinct 
LfnUinct CamasHer). 

«. Cunning (i?t««e). 

7. Sentiment of Rroperty. 

8. Pride. 

9. Vanity. 

10. Circumspection. 

11. Memory of Things. 

13. Sense of Locality. 
18. Memory of Forms. 

14. Memory of Words. 

ORDBR (80)— Fr. (>rdr«.— Begular arrangement ; 
any methodical or established succession; method.— 
Webster. 

Good order is the foundation of all good things.— 
Bwrke. 

This ihculty (Order) gives method and order to objects 
only aa they are physically related; bat philosophio or 



16. Faculty of Language. 

16. Sense Of Color. 

17. Sense of Melody. 

18. Memory of Numbers. 

19. Construction. 

90. Comparative Sagacity. 
31. Metaphysical Ability. 
28. Talent for Wit 
SA. Poetic Talent. 
34. Goodness (J30n^. 
SSS. Imitation. 

36. Veneration or Thkmh 
phie. 

37. Firmness. 



Fig. 0.— Fbahkun. 

logical inferences, conceptions of system or generalica- 
tlon, and Ideas of classification are formed by the re- 
flecting la,evM\e».—8purzhdm. 

The sort of arrangement prompted by this fliCalty is 
difibrent from, although perhaps one element In, that ^ 
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phUoeopbical method which is the result of the percep- 
tion of the relations of things.— Cbm6<. 

Location.-— The organ of Order is situated be- 
tween those of Color and Calculation. Its place 
is marked in diagram (fig. 1). 

iLLinnuTiyB Ezamplbs.— " Dr. Spurzheim men- 
tions that the Sauvage de TAveyron, at Paris, 
though ao idiot in a rery high degree, could not 
bear to see a chair or any other object out of its 
place; and that, as soon as anything was de- 
ranged, he, without being excited to it, directly 
replaced it. He likewise saw in Edinburgh a 
girl who, in many respects was Idiotic, but in 
whom the love of order was very active. She 
avoided her brother's apartment in consequence 
of the confusion that prevailed in it. 

**J)t, Gall states, that he has met with facts 
which strongly indicate that * order' depends on 
a primitive faculty ; but that, on account of the 
difficulty of observing the organs placed in the 
superciliary ridge, and the small size of this 
organ in particular, as pointed out by Dr. Spurs- 
helm, he had not been able to collect a sufficiency 
of determinate facts to authorize him to decide on 
its situation. 

** I have seen several instances in confirmation 
of this organ. The late Mr. L. , Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of Edinburgh* whose mask 
is sold as an illustration of it, had a large devel- 
opment ; andiiis lov^of regularity and order was 
conf^cuous in all his professional and domestic 
occupations. He observed his appointments in 
the most exemplary manner ; wrote his letters 
and papers with the greatest neatness and care ; 
kept his accounts with invariable regularity ; and 
was remarkable for his neat style of dress, as 
well as for the high state of order in which his 
articles of apparel were always arranged in his 
wardrobe. Oo each superciliary ridge of his cast 
there is an elevation resembling a small pea, which 
is frequently mistaken for this organ ; that, how- 
ever, appeai-s to be merely a projecting point of 
the frontal bone, to which some fibers of the tem- 
poral muscle are attached. The development of 
the organ is indicated by a great fullness, pro- 
ducing a pquare appearance at the external an- 
gles of the lower part of the forehead. This trait 
of character is hereditary in Mr. L.'s family ; it 
was transmitted to him by bis father (whose 
portrait indicates a large development), and has 
descended in greater and less degrees to the 
members of a large family oC sons. Every arti- 
cle which Mr. L.'s father carried about bis person 
had its appropriate pocket. Into whicb it was put 
with unfailing regularity. It is related of him 
that, on one occasion, not finding his penknife in 
its accustomed place, he summoned his servants 
and some young relatives before him, and de- 
manded whether they had seen it. Being an- 
swered in the negative, he at once unhesitatingly 
declared that the knife * musi have been stolen,' 
and upon being requested to search his other 
pockets, be actually lost his temper, and ex- 
claimed, with great warmth, that the knife had 
not been in any other pocket for twenty years. 
At length, however, he was prevailed on to search 
another pocket, and blushed deeply on finding 
the strayed article. Mr. L. had a very equal 
general development of brain, which aided Order 



in producing his general regularity of conduct. 
In the mask of Mr. Douglas, who also was very 
fond of order, the organ is largely developed. I 
have seen other cases in which this part of the 
brain was very small, and the love of order was 
extremely deficienL 

«< The mode In which a person is trained in youth 
has a marked influence on the activity of this 
organ. If brought up by regular and orderly 
parents, the individual will be much more distin- 
guished by the same qualities than if his early 
years had been spent in the midst of disorder 
and dirt. 

** In the skulls of the Esquimaux the organ is 
small ; and all the navigators who bave visited 
them agree in describing their habits as most 
filthy, slovenly, and disgusting." 



TO THE aiRLSI 

*'I don't see what the women do with them- 
selves all day long t" 

That was the half-earnest, half-jesting remark 
of one of our business friends as he stood on his 
door-step, shawled, gloved, and equipped for a 
journey to his down-town office I He had a thou- 
sand things to think of and look aftei^-a score of 
daily plans to retard or expedite—during the en- 
suing eight hours. '*The women" were quite 
differently situated I 

We wonder if the fathers and brothers, whose 
footsteps swell the everlasting roar and tumult of 
Wall Street, ever think how dreary and purpose- 
less must necessarily be the lives of those they 
leave behind them in the four walls of home! 
We do not allude to the bris^, busy housekeepers 
and the mothers of children, little or big. They 
find quite enough to do, in all conscience, between 
servants, pickles, bumped heads, and broken 
china. We mean the girls, perhaps just arrived 
from boarding-schools — the ** young ladies" who 
have as yet neither servants, babies, nor house- 
hold responsibilities to engross their time. They 
are martyrs, if ever martyrdom existed — victims 
to the slow, sickening poison of ennm. Perhaps 
they read a little— perhaps they practice a few 
dreary pages of music, or work a little in bright- 
colored fioss silks or Berlin wool ; and then they 
look sleepily at their watches and wonder if nobody 
will call, and think, lazily, if it would be too 
much trouble to go up stairs and put on their 
things for a walk on upper Broadway. 

The fact is, the poor girls are perishing by 
inches for the mere lack of something to do ! 

We know perfectly well what the eleventh 
commandment is, nevertheless we can not refhdn 
from speaking a word of counsel and suggestion 
upon this subject 

Girls, if you are head-achy and weary and 
listless, don't lay it to the score of your liver or 
your heart or your nervous systeot It is not 
your body that is sick, but your mind. Throw 
away red lavender and valerian — set the family 
physician at defiance. All you need is something 
to do— something to think about and anticipate 
— something to occupy your brain and hands, in 
short, a mission ! — not a " Borriboola Gha" mis- 
sion, but some little every-day undertaking, either 
for your own benefit or that of others. As for 



wbat it shall be, why, that is nobody's business 
but yours. If yon are fond of reading, sketch 
out a course for two or three months that shall 
enable you to say when it is complete, *• I have 
accomplished something." If you like writing, 
write — either letters to far-away friends, or some- 
thing more ambitious. If you fondly fancy that 
you can write a novel or a poem, begin that novel 
or poem I There is no law against " trying" in 
this country 1 Let your life have a purpose 
within it! 

But, more than all, beware against falling into 
the dull routine of mere habit The moment a 
girl relapses into the idea that if she gets up in 
the morning, I dresses for dinner, and passes away 
the evening wiUi the aid of " beans," parties, or 
cards, her duty is done, that moment she is 
lost, as far as any individualtty or true interpre- 
tation of life is concerned. She becomes a mere 
machine — a body without a brain. 

Biake up your mind what to do, and then go 
ahead and do it. The world will probably call 
you ** odd" and " eccentric," but the world has 
said the same thing very often before, and as far 
we know, nobody has suffered seriously in con- 
sequence. There is nothing that eats in to people's 
life and comfort like the insidious disease of 
** nothing to do ;" nothing that undermines the 
temper and tries the disposition like vacancy. 
Lazy people are always cross, and perhaps they 
can't help it I A Yankee << school-ma'am" or a 
Lowell factory girl are a tbousand times happier 
than the listless daughter of the millionaire who 
** can't think what to do with herself!" We know 
people who have been perfectly intolerable to all 
their friends as long as the sunshine of prosperity 
lasted, and who, suddenly compelled by unfore- 
seen reverses, to work for daily bread, because 
the happiest and most cheerful of beings ! 

What a pity it is that (rovemment does not 
compel people to occupy their time ! 

Girls, it is for you to take the matter into your 
own hands. Don't be afraid of undertaking too 
much. If you Bucceed. great good is attained — ^if 
you fail, there is little harm done. Give your- 
self some clearly defined daily occupation. 
Without a purpose in life, you are among the 
miserable drones who drift aimlessly about, all 
unconscious of the daily beauty and sublimity of 
living. Do not' neglect the little home duties 
that cluster around our existence. The noblest 
woman tiiat ever achieved eminence would be only 
half a woman if she did not remember the tiny 
items of domestic life. Sweep and dust, sew aud 
practice ; keep^the home hearthstone bright with 
vour constant care ; but do more than this— aim 
higher. There is no surer recipe for keeping the 
eyes bright, the cheeks rosy, and the heart bright 
than constant occupation. We are out of patience 
when we hear seventeen or eighteen-year-old girls 
talk sentimentally about having *'the blues." 
What business have they with *'the blues?" 
Why, it is bad enough to hear rheumatic old 
maids and care-worn wives groaning about 
** blues," but from lips when the roses are but 
just blossoming, it is too absurd ! We should like 
to try a diet of brooms, algebra, and croqtiet ou 
such a case as this! My dear, you haven't got 
the blues — ^you are only troubled with a surplus 
of nothing to do ! 

Remember, whenever yon are tempted to let 
the opportunity of active exertion or useful en- 
deavor slip by, that your lives are only lent to 
you; remember that the time is comiog when 
you must render up the solemn trust! Don't 
sit idly by the wayside until lifers sun declines, 
but find something to do, and do it with all your 

might! MBS. OBOROB WASHINOTOX VTYLLTd. 
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BY OSCAR X. XXBSIOK. 

AivoTH^ child 

To Heaven gone, 

WbUe meek and mild 

In Lifers faint dawn. 
Just bom into this sinfhl world 
On Christmas— glorious, sacred day ; 
Its tender form in April burled 
Into its home— down in the clay. 

That innocent soul, 

That sinless soul. 

That angel soul 

Then fliee away. 

Yes, quick as thought 

It takes its flight. 

Where all is Araught 

With fiideless light. 
It came to visit us on earth. 
And passed through Life's half-open door ; 
We kissed those cheeks that smiled with mirth. 
And &hi would kiss them as before. 

Those rosy cheeks. 

Those dimpled cheeks. 

Those lovely cheeks 

We'll press no more. 



TBACHINQ B7 LOVB. 

• Mna. L s school, ia C , was one of the 

pleasaotest of the kind in all the land. A fine 
new building with handsome lawns and flower 
borders, kept by little bands, was the pride of a 
bondred children. The pupils were mostly of an 
excellent class, intelligent and ambitious, just 
such human material as a true teacher likes in 
her hand to mold into future good and beauty. 
Merely to give instruction in book knowledge 

was not all of Mrs. L 's aim ; she loved to 

stimulate and lead those young hearts to what- 
ever is noble and lovely in character. She would 
often take advantage of some incident of the 
school-room to talk pleasantly and familiarly 
with her pupils on points of kindness and cour- 
tesy and truthfulness. And she had the -happy 
art of drawing out the hearts of children — their 
little thoughts and loves and aspirations. 

She expected dutiful and honorable behavior 
from all in her care, of coume ; her boys and 
girls would certainly be gentlemen and ladles; 
and so to a good extent they were proud and am- 
bitious to Justify their teacher's pleasant opinion. 
There was among the number a girl of foreign 
parentage, tall, awkward, and, as the well-dressed 
lassies thought, a very disagreeable person. 

There was nothing bad in Rachel, and Mrs. L 

was sorry to see that the other pupils shunned 
and often slighted her very rudely in their les- 
pons and games. Then a report was whispered 
about that she had an uncleanly and contagious 
d if ease, and no one was willing to share her desk 
or touch her hand in the calisthenic exercises. 
Poor Rachel felt this, and stood apart from her 
claFgmates as though she had no friend in the 
school. 

It was a fashion of those da3rs for little girls to 
fasten their hair back with a spring bound with 
riblHina and ornaroenied with gay rosettes. This 
0tjle was very popular in the school ; every 
head was combed and trimmed according 
mode. All but Rachers ; and at last she 




came ont with an attempt at ornament so nn- 
skillfuUy made and so ungracefully worn as to be 
the theme of ridicule wherever she appeared. 

Mrs^ L felt a deep pity for ^he child, and 

more so as an associate teacher in whose care she 
was placed avoided her touch and sometimes 
Joined in the laugh at her expense. 

One day Rachel came to school bright and 
early, looking as if she and a new comb were on 
special good terms, while her face was as happy 
as a young queen's. 

" I declare !*' said one girl, " if Rachel Burnett 
hasn't got a new head-dress ; and its real pretty !" 

'* It's the prettiest one in all the school," said 
another ; ** I do wonder where she got it!" 

" I can guess," said a third, ^' for I've seen Mrs. 

L wear the ribbons, and she always speaks 

80 kind to Rachel." 
• "And I fcnoir," said still another; "Mrs. 

L boards at our bouse, and she sat up real 

late Saturday night to make it ; she said she liked 
Rachel, and she wanted to make her a pretty 
present" 

" Well, she's real kind, any way," broke in a 
friendly little miss j " for I saw her put her arm 
round Rachel the other day, and take hold of her 
hand at exercises, and lead her about. I guess 
she don't believe the stories." 

" Well^ Miss E won't touch her, and I shan't 

till she does," said another speaker. 

** I aint afraid, for I guess Mrs. L is as par- 
ticular as anybody — mother says she is — and she 
takes hold of her every day as much as any of 
us." 

Whereupon the girls came to certain childish 
conclusions: "Well, I don't much believe it" 
" Nor L" " Nor I— and don'f^he look real nice 
to-day?" 

A few days after this talk something occurred 

among a large group of girls, and Mrs. L 

took occasion to speak of their slighted companion. 

" I have a question to ask my young ladies ; 
will they please be quiet?" 

Everbody hushed, and Mrs. L continued : 

" Will you have the goodness to tell me what 
makes a real lady f " 

The girls looked at each other a moment, and 
then several replied, " It's to be pretty and good." 
" It's to be very polite." " And it's to be kind, 
too." " I guess it's somebody that ain't naughty 
a bit." " It is to be just like yoUf" whispered a 
voice behind the teacher's chair. 

" Tou are a dear little girl," answered Mrs. 

L , " but I was not talking of myself. Ton 

have all given good 43swers, but we might add 
something more. It is to be noble and generous 
to everybody and everything that is not so fortu- 
nate as we. It is very nice and' beautiful to be 
loving and polite to those we like ; but is a gr^t 
deal nobler to be kind and generous to those who 
are not pretty and agreeable. Will you tell me 
now what makes any person of consequence in 
the world, or any pupil in the school- room ?" 

Again there were several replies : " To be 
good." ** To have a great deal of money and do 
a great deal of good with it" " To know a great 
deal." " To get good leesons and behave well," 
etc. 



"Very goo4 answers all," said Mrs. 
" but there is a better. Any one, a great, wise, 
rich, or learned man, or a little child, is of conse- 
quence because God made him and gave him a soul 
that will live forever ; and Christ died for him, 
and loves him, and offers him heaven. It is very 
mean and wicked to despise any one whom God 
takes such care of, and especially if that one tries 
at all to be good. 

** I was very much grieved yesterday at hear- 
ing some of my dear pupils, whom I wish to call 
real ladies, speaking ill of a schoolmate because 
she is poor and her dress does not fit well ; one 
of them said, <She is of no account' You all 
know who I mean. I have been grieved for her 
sake a great many times. Did any of you ever 
know of any bad behavior in Rachel Burnett ? Is 
she immodest, or untruthfhl, or saucy, or disobe- 
dient? Does she fail in her lessons oftener than 
any of her class?" 

Nobody knew about any such thing. 

" Does anybody know any good thing about 
Rachel ?" 

A little girl spoke, " She let me take her pen- 
cil one day, and I broke it, and she said it wasn't 
any matter." 

" Bhe's real good to the baby at home," said 
another child, " and she helps her mother ever 
so much." 

" I believe she minds her own business," add- 
ed another ; " and she never gets mad when the 
girls laugh at her ; but she went home crying one 
night, and she didn't come to school the next 
day." 

A quick glance round the group caught two or 
three dainty misses blushing like guilty faces. 

" Now you have told me something to respect 

her for," said Mrs. L , ** some of the things 

that belong to a real lady. But I know something 
more. Rachel Burnett walks from her home on 
the mountain two miles to school every day ; she 
comes because she is so anxious to learn, and she 
studies well and behaves much better than some 
who live in fine houses. She rises early to help 
her feeble mother in the morning, and goes right 
home after school to help her again at night I 
ne;ver heard any bad thing of her. Now because 
€rod did not give her a rich father, and a nice 
home, and the means to dress and look nicely a^ 
he has some of you, ought she to be neglected 
and grieved by her schoolmates ?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" Can any one who would hurt the feelings of 
such a person be called a lady f Wouldn't it be 
noble, and generous, and like Christ to be very 
kind and let her play with you, and make her as 
happy as you can ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Isn't she, because God made her, and because 
she tries to make something of herself, of as much 
account as any of us ?" 

"I suppose so." " Yes, ma'am." " But she 
looks so !" 

" A true lady," answered Mrs. L , " will 

never, never let any one see that she observes 
anything unfortunate in her person or unpleasant 
in her dress ; she will try the more to make her 
happy and forget her misfortunes. Who of my 
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pupils wishes to be the true lady and is williDg 
to make herself one ?'' 

Every voice answered. 

*' Then who will be so noble and so polite to 
Rachel Burnett that she will never be grieved 
again ?'' 

The chorus of Pa was not as full as before, 
but a good many replied. \ 

After a little more pleasant talk the bell rung 
and the school exercises opened. Rachel came 
in just in time not to be late, all in a glow from 
her long breezy walk, and looked round in won- 
der at the cheerful " Grood-morning T' that greet- 
ed her on every side. By-and-by somebody rais- 
ed a hand to speak, and the child came forward 
to the teacher's desk. 

*< I want to give Rachel my apple ; please Mrs. 
L ;mayl?" 

Again a Utile band was up, and a little girl with 
tears in her sweet eyes came and stood close to 
her teacher's side. 

** Oh, Mrs. L , please may I go and kiss 

Rachel?^! want to." 

" God bless you, dear, and her too," answer- 
ed Mrs. L . 

Kindness is catching ; when the hour of recess 
came, one and another and another made excuse 
to Fpeak to the unfortunate girl, or to give her a 
trifle ; and kisses came from the younger children, 
until embarrassed by such unusual attention she 
slunk back to her seat blushing and silent 

" I didn't know as Rachel Burnett's eyes could 
be so bright," said a haughty miss as she went 
out of the house at night ; '< she looks almost 
pretty to-day." Mrs. L chanced to hear. 

** Do you know, dear, there is nothing like love 
and kindness to make bright eyes and happy 
hearts t Let's see now how we can make smiles 
and sunshine come to poor Rachel." 

" So we will," said the girls ; and Mrs. L 

kissed her pupils a good-night 

The next day was dark with cloud and rain, 
but there was more heart sunshine in the school- 
room on that dreary winter day than there had 
ever been before. It was a long walk up aad 
down the mountain through the storm, but there 
was something so attractive in the school-house 
Rachel could not stay at home, and the girls as 
they went out at night wrapping their cloaks and 
furs about them thought it was tha pleasantest 
thing in the world to see smiles and hear '* Thank 
you's" in strange places. 

A generous example and a loving help to be 
good will often work wonders in little minds and 
hearts. ■.!•.■. 



Tax Honolulu papers are discussiug the ques- 
tion whether the vernacular of the Sandwich 
Islands shall be discarded in the national schools 
for the English language. The official journal is 
out in favor of the pure English system. Should 
the project be carried out, as is probable, the 
Hawaiian language will become extinct within a 
generation or two. 

A LADT of a certain age says the reason an old 
maid is generally so devoted to her cat is that, 
not having a husband, she naturally takes to the 
next most treacherous animaL 




THB ABSENT. 

As stars, the vlgflants of night, 
Besign their posts at ope of day ; 

As Slimmer songsters take their flight, 
When sammer hoars have passed away ; 

As fldr and fragrant flowerets fold 
Their dewy caps when day is o^er, 

So firom oar fond and gentle hold. 
Pare spirits seek the heavenly shore. 

Bat not as stars each even born, 
And birds come back to glade and g^en, 

And flow'rets ope, at day's retom. 
Do oar beloved ones come again. 

Adieo, fond hearts I the ftmeral pall. 
The breaking heart, the baming tear, 

Are bat the common lot of all 
Who make their habitation here. 



HCW TO BE HAPPY. 

EvEBT person of a sane mind desires to be 
happy. But, alas! how few, comparatively, 
ever learn the secret of being truly and constantly 
happy ! I have thought much and read much 
upon this every-day subject. I have endeavored 
to look into my own heart and to scan my past 
life closely to see if I could not arrive at the real 
solution of the problem. The more I see and 
understand of human nature, the plainer become 
my convictions that tdfithnesa \ie» at the very 
foundation of all or nearly all of our unhappi- 
ness. 

My business for many years being that of a 
teacher of public schools, gave me great advant- 
ages for studjring the spirit and practice of life in 
many households. Almost invariably I discov- 
ered this hydra-headed monster SdfiskMsa to be 
*♦ the skeleton in every woman's, nay, and man's 
closet," too I If I found one family in the dis- 
trict where love and tender regard were manifested 
by the husband toward his toilmg, faithful wife, 
what an oasis in the desert of life it seemed to 
my poor hungering spirit I I saw so much cold 
calcidating as to the how to get rich, regardless 
of the health or happiness of the inmates of 
every household, so little thought bestowed upon 
the cultivation of the higher and nobler faculties 
of the soul, or to the developing of the intellec- 
tual powers which so elevate and ennoble our 
race, that my heart was often filled with sorrow 
and grief. 

Is not this really the «in of us all as a people f — 
this eternal grasping after the ' ' almighty dollar," 
without regard to the little home comforts 
which are really and truly all there is of happi- 
ness! 

O how much a kind word, spoken with feeling 
and afifecUon, to a child, or a wife whose life 
year after year is circumscribed by the four walls 
of a kitchen, would do toward lifting the cloud 
from the spirit and sending rajrs of sunshine into 
the very soul ! But, no— these little acts and 
highly prized tokens are kept for the outside 
world, which cares little and thinks less of the 
bestower, while the poor wife, like a beast of 
burden, plods on, uncheered by aught save her 
own approving conscience and the hope of a 
brighter life in the spirits' home above. 

H. J. B. 



A DEAD MAN. 

Therb is hi8 body— (if you can put a dead man 
in the possessive case ; but we can understand the 
case as well without " killing" ourselves over the 
grammar. Shakspeare makes the climax of wit 
reach to the clown's rebuff of Hamlet : **One 
that was a woman, sir, but, rest her soul, she's 
dea^ ' ) — I say again, there is his body. How blank I 
and I quote further: **ix> this complexion we 
must all come." 

If one thing is more interesting than another, 
that is a dying man ; and the other thing is a man 
dead. We can thoughtfully excuse the enthusi- 
astic French aavan who took notes of his own 
dying condition ; and kit last words were: *'It 
grows more interesting I" His disquisition, thus 
queerly perorated, was to be bound in his own 
skin ! Such is death— to a Frenchman doctor ! 

But, great Qod! to a believer, what the 0oene 
when Ufe dqwrta / What ia life ? Tou well say, 
it is the action of sublimity ; it is inefiiably grand 
— but there I Surely, it was a light — a magnifi- 
cent light — a very sun I But it suddenly went out — 

** I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can that light relome.'* 

This man, we may say, but a few days ago woe 
active, wise, and powerful ; now he it nothing. 
He had mighty memoranda of bills payable and 
receivable, of bonds and stocks; now he ha$ 
nothing. From up in wieldy millions down to 
utter zero — oh! And how very short his life! yet 
how much longer than that of most people ! why, 
where is he whom we knew yesterday f Alas, we 
shall neifer know him again— pnt into the earth, 
becomes part of it. Thus myriads disappear. 
Mighty emperors and country cousins. The sun 
went down, and then athwart the horizon flitted 
a fire-fly. We say, of course, the living bury the 
dead ; but, then, \s it not rather the dying that do 
it? Or even analogous to the Scripture saying 
— "Let the dead bury their dead." This is a 
grace subject, as we are ott subjects of the grave- 
so it is common. And we might as well let the 
Hamletian clown "sing at grave-digging," as he 
bangs the skulls of noted men. We will call his 
spade "a spade" — worth more than all the 
skulls. 

A dead man is a useless lump. Hare we must 
ask, '* what ia he ?" not what he did. Ni^leon 
after the last gasp on a desert spot in mid-ocean ; 
not when first emperor of the Eastern Continent. 

" Imperial Caesar dead and tamed to day, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 
Oh that the earth which kept the world in awe, 
Shonld patch a wall to expel a winter^s flaw !*^ 

" Oh !" remonstrates Shakspeare ; so we all — 
and we also owe this " debt of nature." Such a 
debt as to start a bank — of dirt — only think. 
** Imperial Caesar" to-day ; nobody to-morrow ; 
once to rule the whole earth, and then to become 
but a handful of it ! Ah, has the majestic soul 
expired with the frail body thus suddenly? 
Nobody can really believe that: ' * Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it wasj and the spibit 
SHALL return unto God who gave it." *' Jesus 
said unto them, I am the resurrection and the 
life : he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he Zm." *'He that believeth in 
meshaUneoerdie,** 
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** Tbe Mam la thought • knar* or fool. 

Or bi«o< plottlaf crime, 
Who, for tbo adraaeaoMDt of his klad, 

la wfaar than hia time. 
Vor hiM the hemlock ahaU dlatfll { 

VOr him tha ax ha hared } 
Por him the gibbet ahall be buOt ; 

For blm the atake prepared ; 
mm ahaU tha acora and wrath ol maa 

Ponae with dOMUy aim ; 
Aad malice, esTy, aplte, aad itaa 

Shall deae crat e bis name, 
But truth ihall coaqoer at the last, 

For ronnd aad roand we ran. 
And OTor tha rlglit comes appermoat, 

And ev«r Is jostloa doaa." 



SBLF-ESTEBM— A DISCOURSB. 

BT BBT. H. W. BEKOHBR. 

^ "Ayr I Bay, through the grace given unto me, to every 
man that is among yon. not to think of himself more 
highly than he onght to think; bnt to think soberly, ac- 
cording as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
tUthT^BoH. xii. 8. 

OuB maohood lies ia oar moral sentimeots. If 
we wish to take a measure of ourselves, we must 
measure there. A man oaa be said to have found 
himself only when he has oome into a knowledge 
of those faculties and powers by which he sym- 
pathizes with God, and stands invisibly connect- 
ed with Him as the eternal Father. A man is in 
duty bound to estimate his own character ; to ex- 
amine the condition of his heart and of Ids life. 
But as a general thing men think a great deal 
more highly of themselves, and a great deal more 
often of themselves, than they ought to think, and 
so fall into those errors of self-exaltation and 
pride which are so reprehensible. 

THM, IKFLUKNCB OF SKLr-BSTEBlC. 

The fault of self-consciousness springs from the 
sentiment of self-esteem. This is a blind impulse 
or feeling which inspires an element indbpensa- 
ble to a full and noble character. But whether 
it shall strengthen or weaken the character de- 
pends upon the direction and the education given 
it by the understanding or the intellect with which 
it works. When a man measures himself by the 
standard of his fellow-men, by the requisitions of 
human law, by the average attainments in learn- 
ing or skill or manhood of his fellow- men, and 
thinks himself to be good, better, or best, in com- 
parison with these, the very standard itself inevi- 
tably leads him to mistakes, and to moral deteri- 
oration, as a result of so doing. 

But if the standard be an ideal and divine ele- 
ment, then, instead of leading to conceit, self-es- 
teem will make men humble. For where one has 
an intense sense of the ego, of the i, if he is so 
enlightened by the Spirit of Qod that he has be- 
fore him the divine cbneepdon of manhood, then 
by as much as he has a strong yearning for it, by 
so touch he is made to feel bow far below it he 
falls. 

The popular phrase, "Thinking too much of 
one's self," has a double meaning. It may mean 
thinking extravagantly or inordinately of one's 
self; or it may mean thinking too often and too 
much of one's self. This latter tendency develops 
itself in general self-consoiousness-— sensitiveness 
to self. This may arise fh>m the love of appro- 
baUon. A yearning for the favor of men toward 



^ , to self 
/k baUon 



us may be so strong that every human being that 
we meet shall throw back upon us some thought 
of how we ourselves stand with them. Every 
man, under such circumstances, brings to us some 
thought about ourselves. 

Or, it may be a supersensitivenees to our rights 
and duties that shall cause one to fix thought 
chiefly on himself. There are persons that are 
never out of their own sight ; and although it 
may be their moral feelings that minister the 
thought of themselves to themselves, nevertheless 
it is self that is the theme' of thought. A gener- 
ous and true man lets himself go away out of his 
own sight, as wise parents let their children go 
away out of their sight, and let them do as they 
will. 

A true man, I take it, lives the greater number 
of hours with scarcely a thought that he does 
live. Everybody comes home to himself occa- 
sionally ; but a man that is a man may be in life 
exerting great pciwer, studybg, laboring, think- 
ing for others, working for cailses outside of him- 
self, and for hours, and days, may scarcely think 
of himself egotistically. He may be thirsty, or 
hungry, or warm, or cold, and he may think of it ; 
but the thought, *' Here am I ; here is my under- 
standing ; this is my genius*; such is my power 
or influence," never enters his mind from morn- 
ing till night And if a man is busy as he ought 
to be, if he is using himself rightly, pouring out 
hiis life as a power on some path of usefulness, 
what occasion has he to go back and think about 
himself? 

But many persons do not permit this outgoing. 
They seem to think that it is a part of their duty 
of watchfulness and carefulness to keep them- 
selves so near that they never are out of the reach 
of religious self-consciousness. 

Now, it is as possible to be religiously egotisti- 
oal as it is to be egotistical in a secular sense ; 
and there are thousands that are so. 

DANGXB OF THINKING TOO ICUCH OF SILF. 

All this may be amiably done. It may be by 
comparison with others to our own disadvantage. 
It may be done regretfully, or it may be done 
complacently. But whatever may be the inflec- 
tion, it is self-consciousness. 

This tendency is increased, secondly, in persons 
liable to excessive selfhess, by the practice of 
religious self-examination. I distinguish between 
seUfness and aelfiakneaa. A man is selfish when 
he consults his own welfare or pleasure at the ex- 
pense or disregard of others. But when a man 
does not sacrifice anybody else's rights or advan- 
tages, and merely occupies himself much with his 
own self, he is given to selfhess. 

Now, self-examination tends to this. Not, how- 
ever, of necessity. The duty is an important one ; 
but to be beneficial it must be an examination of 
general results, rather than of casual and detail- 
ed processes. The habit of perpetual self-inspec- 
tion leads, generally, to great confusion and per- 
plexity, because it is unnatural. The mind was not 
made to be watched while it is working. It would 
be a great deal safer to take your watch out, and 
open it, and carry it open through Broadway, ob- 
serving its act of keeping time, instead of looking 
on the dial to see what time it has kept, than it is 



to keep the mind open, and watch the springs of 
thought, and the motives of life, on the supposi- 
tion that you can get a clearer insight in that way 
than in any other. For the mind acts as roots do 
in the dark. If you insist upon bringing them on 
top of the ground, they die. If you would have 
them thrive you must let them lie underground, 
and judge of the plant by its fruit 

Self-examination is right ; but that self-exami- 
tion which consists in watching the processes of 
life is false in philosophy and mischievous fn re- 
sult There are few that have the ability to em- 
ploy the power of introversion judiciously. Many 
stop the process which they attempt to look in 
upon. Instances of this occur among young 
Christians who are just beginning a divine life. 
.Their minds rise toward Grod in an ecstacy of 
gladness, and instantly they check the feeling, and 
say, *' May not that be a temptation ? Ought I 
not to examine it?" and they look in to see what 
that swell of soul is made of, and whether it is 
right in beginning and direction. 

And what do they do ? When feeling is exhal- 
ed, and yon attempt to inspect it, you change it 
into a thought The feeling stops, and instead of 
having an emotion you have nothing but an idea. 
The emotive process ends in order that an intellec- 
tual process may take its place. Men spoil feel- 
ing by analyzing what they feel. Love, tremu- 
lous and initial, needs to be nourished, and not 
watched ; and when you take to analyze it, the 
play of it is stopped. And thousands and thou- 
sands of instances occur in every Christian com- 
munity, where the germs of Christian life are 
mischievously meddled with in this way, moral 
processes being changed, by a false examination, 
into dry and profitless, if not positively injurious, 
intellectual ones. 

Where there is a strong religious fseling, you 
not unflrequently hear ministers (and when taken 
with a large construction it is right) intensify re- 
ligious life, and represent men as a stand-point of 
observation to the heavens, the earth, God, angels, 
and all holy beings. Where this is insisted upon 
a great deal, men come to feel that they are of 
great importance, since they are the objects of so 
much attention. It tends to foster this religious 
self-consciousness, and to render it morbid. 

■OOnSlf OF BBUr-OONDSMNATIOH. 

Nay, men fall into religious self-consciousness 
just as much, or, if not just as much, just as really, 
in many cases, through the process of self-con- 
demnation. They are always 4Kfe ainnera. They 
always have rags for their righteousness. They 
always seem to themselves to be worma cf the 
dust, though they get their heads pretty high for 
worms ! Their talking against themselves is only 
another way of talking ciHnd themselves. It is 
all tbe better for that, because it covers up the 
real feeling that impels them. K a man says, '^ I 
am making attahiments in piety," people say, 
'' Perhaps not t a man that is' making attainments 
in piety does not boast." But if he says, <' Oh, 
my graces are ao few ; I have ao little with which 
I can console myself ; I am auch a sinner before 
God," they think he is very bumble. He may be, 
or he may not be. Far be it from me to hold 
to ridicule a genuine e:q>erienoe of this 
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which every man ought to have. It is not unfire- 
qaent that as a man's soul stands before him mea- 
sured by the perfect righteousness of Christ, and 
by the holinass of God's law, he feels, '< I abhor 
myself in dust and ashes ;" but under such cir- 
cumstances a man generally puts his hand on his 
mouth, and his mouth in the dust, and does not 
Bay very much about it 



There are others who fall into the habit of self- 
consciousness through the door of self-pity. For 
as there are some that blame themselves, so there 
are others that pity themselves. Pity is a very 
good thing indeed, but it is a thing for exporta- 
tion rather than for domestic use. And the habit 
of pityiug one's self is a most demoralizing habit 
to fall into. It is bad for a child to pity himself. 
One of the first things taught to a child by over- 
Indulgent parents is to pity himself. Is a child's 
fioger hurt ? The child runs around for pity, and 
the servant, the nurse, ma, pa, and everybody in 
the house, must pity the child. Now, a child is 
susceptible of being made a man much before we 
think. If a child is hurt, sufficient attention 
should be paid to it, to relieve it, and to meet the 
first outburst of alarm with tenderness ; but the 
second step is to teach the child that it is manly 
to scorn pain, and to lift one's self above it. 
Where children are taught to feel that they are 
objects for commiseration, they grow up pitying 
themselves because they were bom homely ; be^ 
cause they were bom with a mean stature ; be- 
cause they were bom of parents that had no ad- 
vantages in life, and that gave them none ; be- 
cause they were born poor ; or because they never 
eamed riches, as the case may be. 

Now, yon perceive, not only that this is effemi- 
nate, unmanly, and unchristian, but that in a 
minor way it is a form of self-consciousness — the 
poising of one's self above that central object, 

self, Bdfy SELF. 

One of the great evils which spring from this 
constant thinking of one's self is that it leads to 
a type of character most unlovely. It is not pos- 
sible to feed a man with the food that makes m«n, 
who is much revolving about himself. There is 
very little in a man's nature that he should want 
to be very familiar with. The mind was made to 
act with a glorious unconsciousness. It was made 
to exert its intellectual forces, and moral powers, 
and sympathies, and affections, upob others. Our 
treasure house, for the most part, is outside of 
us. If the proper study of man is rmm, it is other 
men. If the glorious revelations of -Crod come 
through the sentient living organization, it is the 
sentient living organization of our fellows. And 
while a man is perpetually moving around the 
circuit, and hovering over the pit of his own little 
existence, it is impossible that he should be a 
noble and manly character. 

It reverses the direction of healthy growth. It 
turns the mind inward. It leads to introversion. 
And this almost always produces morbidness. 

But the injurious effect of this habit of self-con- 
sciousness is not confined to the persons them- 
selves who indulge in it. It presents piety in a 
forbidding aspect A tme Christian is the most 
noble and lovely object in the world. An uncon- 



scious Christian man is the most glorious object 
of beauty, and moral beauty, that the world af- 
fords. 

A Christian man, full of Christian thoughts and 
purposes and activities, is the most sublime ob- 
ject of manly excellence with which we meet here 
below. I aver that every process and every ten- 
dency of a true Christian is toward the noble, the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; and that the e:q>ree- 
sion, << The beauty of holiness," has great sig- 
nificance. 

SECF-OONSCIOUSNBaS INBORN. 

What a man has given to him at birth, his orig- 
inal gift, stands first ; and some men are inordi- 
nately self-conscious by nature. Where this is 
the case, the error too often consists in the craci- 
fixion of the feeling, rather than in the proper em- 
ployment of it. Paul had enormous self-esteem 
by nature. How it towered up I But when he 
consecrated it to Christ, and used it on the side 
of the highest manhood, how noble and heroic it 
became I 

One's position as a real center of infiuence is 
almost invariably accompanied with this tempta- 
tion and danger. If many men are obliged to 
take their thoughts from him ; if men are perpet- 
ually coming to him. for advice, the tendency is 
make him think of himself more highly than he 
ought to. 

Now, where self-esteem, or self-conceit, is only 
a tendency that needs development and educa- 
tion, even the standing central in the household 
makes a man opinionated ; makes him think of 
himqplf more highly than he ought to think. 

That which is trae in the family is also tme in 
the firm ; in the neighborhood ; in circles of all 
kinds where people are brought together in mass- 
es ; and men that are so placed as to become cen- 
ters of influence, should take heed lest they in- 
dulge in an overweening self-consciousnees, as 
they are tempted to do. 

INVLXJENCES OF PRAISE. 

Praise is normal food for the mind; but it 
should always be trae, just, and in diie propor- 
tion. There are some persons who never i>raise 
because they have a vague feeling that praise is 
dangerous. Praise is dangerous. So is blame. 
On the one hand, praise has so many offices of use 
that a person may be greatly benefited by it On 
the other hand, it has so many dangers that per- 
sons who happen to be constituted so that they are 
praised a great deal, are liable to be much injur- 
ed. And when persons have fed for a few years 
on praise, what effect has it ? You can see it, you 
can feel it ; but the persons themselves are uncon- 
sfelous of it. They are warped and injured by an 
exacting self-consciousness. 

BLAJQNO CHILDREN REPREHENSIBLE. 

In the domestic circle we call that blaming 
which in public life we call persecution. Some 
seem to think that the way to keep a child 



lumble is to snub him. The bound boy, the ap- 
prentice boy, the last-come boy, the boy of all- 
work, the child of the second set, or of the first 
set, as the case majr be, is to be kept down ; and 
we get into the habit of giving a word here, and 
a blow there, or, to use a very expressive term, 
of BnvJt^Axig, It is supposed that it is for the 
child's good. But, I tell you, there Is nothing that 
raises so many devils so quick, and keeps them 
up so long, in a child, as snubbing. You may 
take a child that is kind and good, and snap him 
on the head, and you will evoke from him mani- 
festations of a disposition such as vou would 
think he could not be capable of. If there is any- 



thing that should make a schoolmaster or a parent 
liable to the penalties of the law, it is striking a 
child on the head. It is a sin before God and an 
abomination before men to strike a child on the 
head. Nature did not leave us without prepared 
methods of discipline which might give pain with- 
out touching the temper; and to retreat to the 
opposite, and strike where all the nerves center, 
where all the sensibilities are located, is not to do 
good, but to be sure of doing harm — and the 
worst kind of harm. And yet there are a great 
many persons who, for the sake of keeping their 
children down, abuse them, cut them short push 
back their little aspirations, and blame them con- 
tinually, but strike them and snub them. It is 
supposed that this will make them humble, and 
keep them in their place. No ; it will stir up de- 
pravity to the bottom. Kindness, ]dnd.-MsSy kino- 
Nsss I There is no authority like that which is 
founded in Idndness and in justice. 

SELF-fOROETFULNESS. 

That man will be happy, and healthy, and 
strong, who takes the gifts of God and uses (hem 
with a centrifugal power. He that pours away 
from himself the most things will be the health- 
iest and strongest and happiest On the other 
hand, he that makes his mind work so that it turns 
in upon himself, will be the least happy and ben- 
eficial to his fellow-men. This is the law in re- 
spect to mind-power. In the main, since there 
has been a record of the human faniily, the world 
has been trying to be happy. The whole history 
of the world is a history of the attempts of men 
to make themselves happy by bringing in. The 
heart has been the great vortex, and the great 
world has swung around, and all the treasures of 
sea and land have been swept into this vortex, 
and men have been trying to be happy by bring- 
ing themselves to themselves ; and yet the world 
has groaned and travailed in pain until now. 

But here is a man whose foundations have been 
overthrown, and who says, " I have nothing in 
this world to live for : it is of no use for me to 
try to be happy ; so I will Qonsecrate myself to 
other people ;" and he thinks of others, and labors 
for others ; and it is not long before joy fills his 
house, and festoons and chapleto of joy cover his 
head. 

GHRISr OUR SXAJCPLB. 

Why, a man that measures himself among men, 
and thinks how strong he is, how learned he is, 
how eloquent he is, and whether he shall compare 
favorably with this or that eminent scholar, or 
maUiematician, or hero—such a man inevitably 
grows self-conscious. But let a man bring before 
bis mind the clear and beauteous image of Christ 
Jesus, who, though rich, for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be rich, 
and let him behold the transcendent image of Di- 
vinity, and he will feel that he is nothing. Gaug- 
ing his thoughts from that divine center, and 
kindling his mind and forming his ideal of man- 
hood from that which is so tranccendently higher 
than anything there is about him, and so far above 
anything that he has in himself, he never can 
come up to his highest conception. He will find 
that in this way of measuring himself there is not 
one moment of complacency. There will be sat- 
isfaction and happiness, but not became he thinks 
himself so much, or so wise, or so perfect. There 
will every day be a consciousness of imperfection, 
and of being stained with sin ; but there will be 
aspiration, emulation, holy ardor, and, above all, 
a faith that shall lead him right up before God. 

Let me close with repeating the words which 
the prophet uttered thousands of years ago, and 
which I think might be written over every man's 
Btody, and over ever^ man's business place : 

" Thus saith the Lord : Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom ; neither let the mighty man 

glory in bis might : let not the rich man glorv in 
is riches ; but let him that glorieth glory in this : 
that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am 
the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judg- 
ment and righteousness in the earth ; for in these 
hings I delight, saith the Lord." 
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DBDICATION. 

''llMdilUlran of IotmI dedicated UMhooM totbtLonl." 

. FATHBBofall, toTheeweralBe 
The humble tribute of our praUe— 
" Oh I how excellent are thy ways 1" 

We thank Thee for our country^s good. 
That after its deluge of blood 
Upon <mr Horeb Thou hast stood I 

•* Ye sbaU hare never slave again.** 
Mightier than the sword or pen. 
Comes up the Pboplb's voice: Amen I 
We thank Thee that their will is free,— 
From Northern mount to Southern sea, — 
To do man*s duty, worship Thee— 

For kindly watchings o'er the land. 
To give the needy helping hand, 
jknd make our fUth in works as grand— 
For wills to watch and hearts to pray. 
To more exalt Thy holy sway. 
Through churches such as ours to-day. 

We are to plant the holy seed ; 
Thou givest increase as the need : 
We seek thy patience with our speed. 
We hold the trust that all is welL 
And may this motive us impel 
To lov€ Eectven more than fear Hell.** 

Loving Thy well-beloved Son, 

May all our wills with Thine be one— 

Oh, our Father I Thy will be done ! 

Our church is but the widow's mite ; 
Yet may it meet Thy gracious siglit, 
To all reflecting '' the true light** 

In words a prophet-poet told. 

After Thy time has amply rolled. 

With '* one Shepherd shall be one fold.** 

** Suffice it fww. In time to be 

Shall holier altars rise to Thee— 

Thy church, one wide humanity. 

White flowers of love its walls shall cUmb, 
Soft bens of peace shall ring its chimes, 
Its days shall be all holy time. 

A sweeter song shall then be heard, 
The music of the world's accord. 
Confessing Christ, the inward Word. 

That song shall swell from shore to shore. 
One hope, one fldth, one love restore 
The seamless robe that Jesus wore. ▼. ; 
TmoLOoiOAL School, Oaxtov, N. Y. 



Phbsnodmit BEfOBB Gall. — Jeremy Taylor, in 
his sermon at the funeral of the Coantess of Car- 
bery, sajs : *' Certain it is that the body does hin- 
der many actions of the sonl ; it is an imperfect 
body and a diseased brain, or a violent passion, 
that makes fools ; no man hath a foolish sonl ; and 
the reasonings of men have infinite difference and 
degrees by reason of the body's constitation." 

This is precisely the doctrine of the phrenolo- 
gists, if we understand it The coincidence is at 
least an interesting one. 

BfR. Eniioa : I cat the above from the Chrutian 
jMboMtador, li the sermon from which it is taken 
has more ideas of the same sort, would it not pay 
to hunt it np f r. 

[Will the Aabaaaador kindly state where We 
may find the sermon referred to f We think it 
must be worth republication. 

Of course Phrenology was before Dr. Gall, as 
the circulation of the blood was before Harvey, 
and electricity before Franklin. But Dr. Gill 
simply discovered the location and function of 
certain organs. He created nothing, changed 
I nothing, destroyed notiiing. He was simply a 
A discoverer, and as such his name will be immor- 
/^ talized with those of other discoverers.] 



• 
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1 knowlcdt* of th« •troctorv and fiiDetloiM of Um hvouw body 
shoald cold* «• la aU our lavMticiUloas of tbc Tartona phraotoMM of 

My pMpU aro daatroyed for lack of kaowledca.— iEbna It. C 

DRI7NKBNNEI88. 

** It sears all the finer susceptibUities of the sonl, dries 
np the currents of sympathy and affection, and makes 
the heart a sterUe waste, susceptible only of those base 
and abject emanations that necessarily spring firom de- 
praved and corrupted passions."— Pabkxb. 

Thb above should be enough to alarm* any man 
who perceives the dreadful influence gaining 
Cproubd upon him. It whispers and warns a man 
as he progresses in the habit ; he fears the conse- 
quence, and knows the controlling power of the 
fatal draught ; yet, with all tliis, he goes on and 
on, impelled by some irresistible fatality, until 
the action of the heart becomes abnormal— until 
the brain becomes destroyed in its functions — 
until the nervous system is wrecked and wretch- 
ed—until reason is dethroned, and the poor wreck 
of what was once a man sinks into the most 
utter helplessness and disgrace. Is it nothing f 
whatf-^to destroy a splendid constitution for 
ever — to quench everything lustrous within— to 
blur or extinguish the beauty of the unfolding 
spirit— to be pointedat as a sign— to be hissed at 
by the young— to be pitied by the good with a 
heavy sigh — and to be shunned by society as a 
danger and a nuisance f 

To have no eye for scenery — no ear for mxisic 
— no heart for love— no sentiment for honor— no 
joy for virtue, and, alas I no hope — ^is it nothing f 
When refinement is progressing — when science 
and art are marcliiug on in the golden light of 
civilization — when young men are growing up 
into patriots, orators, and authors — when the 
country beckons her sons to be '' omnipotent to 
save'' her in the midst of disasters and calamities 
— when the roll of fame is spread out before us 
inviting us to a place in its illuminated scroll — 
when the old and tried of office are leaving their 
solemn charge to their young successors — when 
the hum of industry and enterprise is heard 
around us, is it nothing to be a drunkard f — ^in- 
capable to fill a mission of usefulness to man- 
kind? 

Is it nothing to be loved with a pure and rear 
sonable love — ^is it nothing to see one's chil- 
dren hungry and in rags — ^to see one's home des- 
olate — to see nature through a fog of filth, is it 
nothing ? Is it nothing to teach the young— to 
lose the friends— the early and best friends of our 
younger years, by our folly— fiEiir companion- 
ships—fond communings f Is it nothing to war 
against nature — to help the helpless — to plant a 
smile on the fSEU» of grief— to chase the tear Arom 
sorrow — ^to encourage those that aspire — to have 
a voice in the coundls of municipalities or states 
or nations ? Whatever of the above are useful, 
the drunkard is not fit to practice; whatever 
there can be lost, he loses. The man or youth 
on the brim of drunken life is good for nothing, 
except as a horrible example. He is on a fatal 
whirlpool -the outer ring of the vortex— and 
without a strong bound, 

: ** like some strong swimmer in his agony,** 
he is forever numbered with the lost I 

iBOs. vmoN. 



A 8BK8IBLB SCOLD. 

Among all the critics in whom scolding is a 
chronic aU'ment, and in whose very nature there 
is more vinegar than treacle, none are more con- 
spicuous or widely known than Thomas Carlyle, 
the Scot He has written much, and written 
well. He has spoken often, and quite to the 
point ; and again, as wildly as any other eccentric 
genius, one of whom he certainly is. Among the 
most sensible remarks attributed to him are the 
following : 

When the cholera was raging at DumfHee, 
Scotland, a little over thirty years ago, to such 
an extent that every third person was seized, Mr. 
Carlyle called his domestics together and ad- 
dressed them as follows: <'It is indisputable 
that the cholera is raging near us. It turns 
people blue and kHls them . It may kill us. It 
is a comfort to know that all it can do with us is 
to kill us. All we have to do is to go on, each of 
us, doing his or her proper work, and avoiding 
those things which are conducive to cholera, chief 
of which is the ftar of it Therefore, if my 
authority passes for anything, the word cholera 
will not be again mentioned in this household." 
All were made stronger by these words, and the 
cholera passed by them 

We^deem it a downright wickedness. In the 
multitude of quacks who infest every ooomiunity, 
to emblazon on the walls of houses, on the fences, 
and in the windows, their flaming i^howbills, in 
great red and black letters, the words Cholera! 
Cholera 1 1 CHOLERA I ! t Only a dollar a botUe, 
or twenty-five cents a box, etc. There is no law 
to prevent them, and they will, for the love of 
lucre, keep up the cry, tUl hundreds and thou- 
sands are frightened into their traps, out of their 
money, and into their graves. When will people 
cast oflf dlly fear and learn to trust in God? 
When an epidemic is among us, or is threatened, 
it is the duty of all good citizens to fortify them- 
selves and others by removing every cause of dis- 
ease, cleaning out pest places* enforcing temper- 
ate habits, and cultivating trust in the goodness of 
God. The fEdthless, hopeless, and desponding are 
in danger— so are the dissipated. Is your blood 
foul with fllthy liquors and tobacco ? Look out 1 
Are you " used up'' by over-work, close oonflne- 
ment, and bad air ? Look out I Are you, young 
man, violating the laws of your being ? Look 
out I And you, young woman, how are you liv- 
ing? Are you lacing tight? Are you wearing 
thin-soled shoes, low-neoked dresses, and keep- 
ing late hours T Do you suflTer from cold hands, 
cold feet, a hot head, indigestion, constipation, 
and so forth T Have you vitality enough to stand 
the shock of an attack? Sappose you drop your 
foolish health-consuming fashions for a season, 
and give attehtion to acquiring liealth ? Sup- 
pose you cultivate devotion instead of ball- 
room etiquette ? Would not this be as well ? We 
only suggest these things.by way of proteothig 
the weak, strengthening the strong, and giving a 
word of warning in season. 






Ok Fdidimo Fault.— Find fiuilt, when you 
must find fault, in private, if possible, and some 
time after the offense rather than at the time. 
The blamed are lees inclined to resist when they 
are blamed without witnesses. Both parties are 
calmer ; and the accused party i& struck with the 
forbearance of the accuser who has seen the fault, 
and watched for a private and proper time 
mentioning it. 
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TKnrr.T.TATWf VINCENT WALLACB. 

POBTRATT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRBKOIiOGICAL CDARAOTfiR 

Thib portrait represents a mnsical orgaDization 
and an emotional and feelingftil temperament 
See how broad the head is through the temples 1 
Indeed, the brain as a whole is large, and it is 
high and long as well as broad. 

Then the perceptive faculties are large. Form, 
Sijse, Order, Calculation, Language, Individual- 
ity, Eventuality, Time, Tune, Causality, Compar- 
ison, Imitation. ConstruotiTeness, Ideality, and 
Sublimity are all decidedly large. But it does 
not necessarily follow that such an organization 
would become musical. He might have become 
equally distinguished in any other calling. But 
we do claim in this case that the brain and mind 
were all in perfect accordance with his real char- 
acter, and that be inherited in a large degree the 
tendencies of mind which be afterward so highly 
caltivated and developed, as will appear in the 
annexed biography. . 

Our subject was not a simple imitator, practi- 
cing the music of other composers, though this be 
could readily do ; but he originated, composed, 
and created it. There is a marked difference be- 
tween an inventor and a mechanic, a composer 
and a performer, as a little reflection will show. 

It may be said that all this is no evidence of 
the truth of Phrenology, since we describe the 
person whom we so well know, and whose char- 
acter has been so apparent to the world. This 




we are willing to grant. We simply pnt his or- 
ganization and character together before the 
reader, and leave it for him to draw his own in- 
ferences, and accept or reject onr statements as 
he pleases. 

It is an interesting fact, that there is not only 
no contradiction to the claims made by Phrenol- 
ogy, and the real, well-known character of the 
subject, but a beautiful harmony from beginning 
to end, and it justifies us in the assertion, that 
mind precedes and gives shape and form to the 
features, to the brain, and to the body. As is 
the mind, so the body and brain become. 

Studying and practicing music develops facul- 
ties allotted to these functions. Studying and 
practicing law, medicine, or surgery would de- 
velop quite another set of faculties, and g^ve 
quite a diflerent expression to the countenance. 
Aboxpr is different from a benefactor ; a butcher 
is not like a sculptor. 

In the face before us may be seen kindliness, 
cbeerfulnesp, playfulness, hopefulness, and joy- 
ousnees, and it speaks both intelligence and ge- 
nius. He had the common frailties of other men, 
but was in most respects a self-regulating, circum- 
spect, and well-disposed gentleman. 

biography. 
William Vincent Wallace was bom at Water- 
ford, in Ireland, June 1, 1814. His father was 
band-master of the 29th Regiment of the Line — 
an excellent performer on several instruments — 
by whose instructions the youth profited so well. 



that he became proficient in music before he was 
fifteen years of age. While a boy, he was pos- 
sessed of an extravagant fondness for traveling, 
and at the early age of eighteen he began a se- 
ries of wanderingt) which were continued until 
he had visited nearly every portion of the globe. 
He resided some time in New York, gaining much 
celebrity there, as he did everywhere else, by 
brilliant musical performances. He has compo- 
sed several operas of superior excellence, among 
which " Maritana," *• Lurline," and " Love's Tri- 
umph" are probably the most popular. His nu- 
merous ballads and minor instrumental pieces 
are much appreciated wherever music is highly 
cultivated as an art. 

From 1845 to within a year from his death he 
resided principally in London. Having sought 
relief from a lingering disease in the mild climate 
of southern France, he died- at the Chateau de 
Bsgin, in the Pyrenees, October 12, 1865. He 
WHS deservedly classed among the first of English 
musicians. 



JEREMIAH CARHART. 

portrait, character, and bioorapht. 

furenological character. 

This is a remarkable organization in some re- 
spects ; he should be known for his great tenacity 
of purpose, for the warmth and ardor of his 
affections, and for his quickness of perception and 
intuition. He probably combines something of 
the qualities of both his parents, the mother's 
spirit with the father^s frame-work, love of liberty, 
and sense of independence. He should also be 
known for his powers of observation and desire 
for knowledge. He has a remarkable memory of 
objects, of what he sees distinctly — faces, places, 
experiences, and the like, though he may forget 
names, dates, and passing events. He should also 
be known for his method and clearness of ar- 
rangement where plans are concerned. 

He has a practical and analytical mind, excel- 
lent descriptive talent, can draw nice distinctions, 
and judge oorrectly of character. 

In temper he is more quick than lasting, more 
resolute to defend than aggpressive ; he takes no 
pleasure in punishing, and does not hold hatred 
or malice. 

When younger, he probably sufi'ered consider- 
ably from the feeling of sensitiveness and diffi- 
dence ; experience, however, has taught him that 
the opinions of men are fiuctuating, and that he 
need not stop to consider what others may say er 
think, but rely oi\ his own knowledge and judg- 
ment 

He is naturally somewhat wanting in Hopeful- 
ness, and at times feels quite uncertain about 
future successes, hence would exert himself to the 
utmost, and leave no stone unturned to insure 
success in anything of the result of which be felt 
doubtful. He promises nothing without qualifi- 
cation, but usually succeeds better than he had 
hoped, better than he had promised. He is slow 
to beliefse-^ralmost.a " doubting Thomas ;" will ad- 
mit nothing without conclusive evidence. His 
religion is more a matter of justice than of devo- 
tion ; to do right and to do good would be bis 
cardinal principles, while humility, faith, and de- 
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votion wonld be less exercised. He would make 
nobody else responsible for himself on religious 
subjects, and pin bis faith to no man's sleere. 
Indeed, more faith, more hope, and more devo- 
tion would be advantageous, and should be cul- 
tivated. 

There is nothing wanting in the affections to 
enable him to enjoy married life in a high degree, 
provided he is suitably mated and pleasantly 
situated. He is naturally gallant and fond of the 
ladies. He would also be fHendly and fond of 
the young, of children, especially if his own, and 
pets of some kind. He is frank, candid, open, 
and free, without much concealment or cunning. 
He will make money easier than he will be likely 
to keep it. More economy would be better for 
his pocket. He has probably already made a 
fortune or two, and through liberality dispensed 
the greater part of his gains without adequate re- 
turns. He simply wants money for its uses, not 
for itself. 

The appetite is well marked. He enjoys good 
living, but is not an epicure. He is liable to be- 
come absorbed in whatever interests him, and 
may sometimes forget that he has an appetite or 
other physical wants, and thus injure his health. 
He has fair imitation, but is more likely to orig- 
inate and block out a course for himself, than to 
follow in any beaten path. He would pursue the 
course which commended itself to his judg- 
ment. 

He likes to make experiments for himself, and 
adopts that which seems beet, without regard to 
precedent or other oiroumstanoee. He is thor- 
oughly independent— cares little for words of cen- 
sure or criticism ; if blamed, he can endure it ; if 
praised, he does not change his course. He could 
not play the sycophant to king or emperor for the 
sake of courting favor. He is willing to stand on 
bis own merits. Had he not been cultured and 
poeseesed a fkirly trained intellect, he would have 
been set in his own way, and quite stubborn ; as 
it is, he may be expected to yield to reason. 

He needs for his better bodily condition vigor- 
ous muscular exercise in the open air. Close 
confinement within doors, hard work, or steady 
application to some absorbing pursuit are wear- 
ing upon him. He should aim to get sufflcit'nt 
rest and recreation, to *'lie off'' and recuperate 
his system. 

He is not deficient in conversational powers, but 
would only speak when he had something definite 
to say. He is not a man of many words. Still, 
he could have been trained to write and to speak 
with tolerable success. Had he been educated 
for either of the learned professions, he would 
have doubtless preferred the law. He is espe- 
cially adapted for something in the direction of 
mechanism or art He could have succeeded as 
an inventor, or as an architect, engineer, or 
artist. With the single exception of the organ 
of Color, which is not large, all the faculties which 
have to do with Art seem well developed. In 
drawing, in sculpture, in designing, he could have 
excelled. Close confinement, however, at a desk, 
on a bench, or behind a counter, would have 
been quite out of place for him. As a chemist, 
anatomist, physiologist, or In the pursuit of any 
natural science, he would have done well. 



BIOORAPHT. 

The subject of the foregoing was bom in 
Dutchess Coun^, N. T., September, 1818, uniting 
in himself the stable qualities of the English and 
German stocks. In early youth he worked on a 
farm, but at the age of fifteen went into a cabinet- 
maker's shop and learned the trade. In 1836 he 
went to Buflblo, where he resided ten years, pursu- 
ing his mechanical vocation. During these years 
he made many experiments upon the accordeon 
with a view to its improvement, but with little 
success. He discovered, however, that the tones 
of the instrument were much better when the 
wind was drawn through the reeds than when it 
was expelled through them. This suggested th& 
endeavor to produce a method by which a uni- 
form quality of tone shall be obtained. The idea 
of a '* suction bellows" was entirely novel and 
deemed impracticable by other mechanicians and 
musical men, but Mr. Carhart set to work and 
concentrated his energies on the invention of an 
apparatus which would cause the wind to rush 
into a bellows with the same velocity by which 
it was expelled. He worked upon the idea for 
two years, and finally grasped the principle by 
which the suction bellows became a fact and the 
melodeon no longer a dream. But his progress 
thereafter was anything but smooth. He was be- 
set wiUi opposition in getting patents for his in- 
ventions, and having no capital with which to at 
once render them available iu manufacture, sev- 
eral years were lost in the vain struggle to bring 
them out. He found also that the old style of 
reeds was ill- adapted to his purpose, so that ha 
perforce invented a new kind of reed much supe- 
rior to the old, and new machinery specially for 



its manufacture. . In the accomplishment of these 
results he exhibited extraordinary mechanical 
ingenuity and indomitable perseverance. He 
may be considered as literally the inventor of the 
melodeon. 

He has so perfected the reed, which before waa 
liable to fracture and frequently getting out of 
tune, that those used in his instruments rarely 
lose their tone, and are never broken except 
through external violence. 

Several other principles have been developed 
by him in the course of his long experience in the 
manufacture of musical instruments, so that some 
styles of his melodeons approximate to the grand- 
eur of the pipe organ. At the recent fair of the 
American Institute he exhibited a superb organ 
which was one of the chief features of the musical 
department, and was unanimously awarded the 
gold medal by the judges of musical instruments. 

Some thousands of these instruments of all 
classes have been sent to all parts of the coun- 
try, everywhere giving satisfaction. The most 
prominent organists and musicians have given 
fiattering testimonials of their approval. 



PsTOHOLOGY. — Mr, EdUcT : The question has 
been asked me, What organs of the mind does a 
man specially want in order to become a psy- 
chologist f I have answered as follows : He 
must have large Veneration, Benevolence, Hope, 
Spirituality, and Consdentiousnese, large intel- 
lectual faculties, full selfish propensities, a men- 
tal motive temperament, and a heart right with 
God. The Bible is the best book which treats on 
psychology, and God its author. t. h. 
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SUICIDE — ITS CAUSES. 

The tendency to self-murder at the 
present day seems to be on the increase, 
and claims at our hands some considera- 
tion. The causes assigned for the com- 
mission of so dreadful an act upon one's 
self are many, among which may be enu- 
merated as being the principal — ^heredi- 
tary predisposition, age, pecuniary and 
social circumstances, drunkenness, re- 
verses of fortune, idleness, inordinate 
love and jealousy, novel-reading, ambi- 
tion, over-religious excitement, politics, 
disease or physical infirmity, and insan- 
ity. The class in which suicides most 
frequently occur is not the most ignorant, 
but that which claims the most intelli- 
gence, the most mental culture. Of 
course we are not to be understood as 
including the highest moral culture, al- 
though many instances have occurred 
where the unfortunates had received su- 
perior moral instruction, the misapplica- 
tion of which conduced rather to aggra- 
vate the morbid condition of their nerv- 
ous systems. 

As individual peculiarities, distinctive 
characteristics are known to be transmit- 
ted by generation, insanity or monoma- 
nia cropping out now and then in conso- 
nance with the law of descent, so the 
disposition to suicide is hereditary. And 
in those who exhibit this inherited tend- 
ency, the phrenologist usually finds large 
Caution, excessive Approbativeness, 
large Constructiveness and Ideality, with 
moderate moral organs, weak Vitative- 
ness, and the head generally narrow at the 
base. The mental or nervous tempera- 
ment greatly predominates in such per- 
sons. With such an organization they 
are susceptible of slight impressions from 
^ without, and suffer intensely where oth- 
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ers with a stronger physical organization 
would experience no mconvenience. 

Advanced age is sometimes a predis- 
posmg cause. The individual feels im- 
pelled to terminate his existence from 
the morbid reflection of having outlived 
the period of usefulness and become an 
incubus upon his friends and society. 
Small Self-Esteem is usually connected 
with such cases. Pecuniary and social 
circumstances exercise a strong influence 
upon the weak, temperamentally and 
physically. He who has been instructed 
in all the accomplishments of refined so- 
ciety, but finding himself at the age 
when it is most desirable to mingle in 
that circle, unable to sustain his part be- 
cause of 'insufficient means, becomes mel- 
ancholy, misanthropical, and finally a 
suicide. Such persons exhibit strong 
Approbativeness and Caution with we^ 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, and a temper- 
ament excessively mental, producing ex- 
treme sensitiveness. In the upper walks 
of metropolitan society we will find 
many persons thus organized. They are 
well educated, possess superior intellects, 
but are exceedingly excitable and easily 
disconcerted, and lack especially the heart- 
iness and endurance which are imparted 
by a good condition of the vital system. 

In drunkenness we find one of the 
most influential determining causes of su- 
icide ; and so frequently are instances of 
this nature brought to our notice that it 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon it. It 
is said that more than one eighth of the 
number of suicides in France are drunk- 
ards. Bi this country the proportion is 
much greater, as excessive intemperance 
prevails to a far greater extent in the 
United States, and the liquors sold at the 
conmion shops are of a poisonous charac- 
ter, soon impairing the energies and de- 
moralizing the whole nature of the habit- 
ual drinker. The wretched inebriate, up- 
braided, feared, and despised by the cold 
world, debilitated by the fieiy disease 
which consumes his vitals, and subject to 
occasional fits of delirium, seeks in self- 
destruction by one hasty act to mitigate 
his distress and anticipate that death to 
which he knows himself hastening. 

Reverses of fortune operate power- 
fully upon those whose mental tempera- 
ment is excessive, and who lack the sus- 
taining power of a serene trust in God 
and the stamina of robust health ; and he 



whose constitution is delicate, whose life 
has been surrounded with the comforts 
and refinements of life, and whose faith 
and hope are weak and self-reliance far 
from potential, is overwhelmed when at 
one stroke his ample fortune melts away 
leaving him penniless, and in despair puts 
the pistol to his head. Such instances as 
these are fresh in the mind, for the rea- 
son that the unfortunate victim usually 
leaves some written statement accounting 
for his act, and the whole affair finds its 
way into the colunms of our daily news- 
papers. 

Misconduct, and dread of its discovery 
— ^idleness, proceeding from inability to 
obtain employment, and the fear of suf- 
fering and starvation, to say nothing of 
the morbid intensity of thought which 
accompanies protracted ennui^ now and 
then prompt to self-murder. Unrecipro- 
cated affection, and fierce passion excited 
by the knowledge that the craved love is 
bestowed upon another; mortification, 
with a thousand conjured-up emotions, 
drive the mistaken enthusiast to despair 
and crime. 

The reading of sensational literature 
which fires the impressible nature, the 
inability to attain objects upon which the 
heart is set with the most eager longing, 
the imagination inflamed by a false or 
misdirected religious zeal and political 
irritation and conflict, each of these have 
their self-immolated offerings, the main 
characteristic of which is self-distrust. 

Many cases of suicide arise from pain- 
ful diseases or physical infirmities which 
render the sufferers incapable of taking 
proper care of themselves. The diseases 
which are the most frequent causes of 
/eh de se are pulmonary consumption, 
inordinate or morbid affection, loss of 
sight, cancer, and paralysis. A slight 
understanding of the nature of these dis- 
eases will convince the inquirer of the 
predisposition to suicide which these ag- 
onizing maladies produce. 

Lastly, we consider insanity as one of 
the determining or inmiediate causes. 
There are some who attribute the rash 
act in every case to insanity. With such, 
in the face of numerous instances where- 
in, to the very last, calmness and self- 
possession were exhibited, we can not 
agree. 

An illustration taken from real life 
may be in point. A gentleman occnpy- 
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ing a high position in society meets with 
some reverse in business. He is not ut- 
terly crushed ; an adjustment of his af- 
fairs leaves him a comfortable mainte- 
nance, but he has lost the eminence and 
influence which wealth gave him. In his 
dejection he seeks to drown sorrow in 
the intoxicating cup. He becomes a 
drun]card ; but after a year or two of in- 
ebriety, resolution, and remorse, there 
comes a period of rest. He coolly ex- 
amines his condition. He finds that there 
is just enough property left to keep his 
wife and children above want. A contin- 
uance in his career of debauchery for a 
few years longer will leave them beggars. 
" I will," he says, " profit by this gleam 
of reason to prevent their ruin," — and 
shoots himself! Here is no insanity, but 
cool reflection, not upon the highest 
moral basis we will admit, but, as the 
world goes, sound, sober reason. Many 
will cry out, " Sensible man !" But an 
insane, melancholic person imagines him- 
self persecuted, annoyed, and threatened. 
Pretended "^friends impose upon him. 
Merciless enemies stand ready on every 
side to tear him to pieces. Life becomes 
insupportable. In a state of frenzy he 
kills himself. Here is insanity, madness, 
aberration. Among the insane, the pre- 
vailing occasion for suicide is melancholy. 
The motive lies in the fancied objects of 
their delirium or in morbid impulses. 

A distinguished wiiter on the subject 
of Insanity and Suicide gives the follow- 
ing as the number of suicides in each 
million of inhabitants of several coun- 
tries: Denmark, 288; Holstein, 173; 
Prussia, 123 ; France, 110 ; Norway, 94 ; 
England 69 ; Sweden, 66 ; Belgium, 55 ; 
Austria, 43 ; Scotland, 36 ; United States, 
32; Spain, 14. With regard to sexes, 
the proportion of suicidal females is 
about one in three. Of course in this 
account is taken the number of unsuc- 
cessful attempts at self-destruction, which 
are surprisingly frequent 

Suicides are most frequent between 
the ages of twenty and thirty years, al- 
though the strongest predisposition to 
them is found to exist between forty and 
fifty years of age. 

Should we be asked to suggest a mode 
of treatment by which the disposition to 
suicide may be corrected, and the tend- 
ency, now on the increase, obviated, we 
would reply that the most efficacious 




means would be temperate habits and 
moral and religious training. The im- 
provement of the -higher nature, the 
strengthening of the individual character, 
and correct physiological principles as 
the standards by which to live will ope- 
rate against a self-inspired disposition to 
suicide, for they will open up the true 
purposes and enjoyments of life, and im- 
press us with the fact that the world is 
wide enough for those who are in it, and 
all that is expected of each individual is 
that according to his ability he will 
Act well his part in life- 
There all the honor lies. 



TEMPER AMENT—MARRIAQE. 



A ooRRBSPONDENT asks, " Are all persons of the 
same temperament who have the same color of 
eyes and hair, and who are of the same complexion ? 
K BO, shoald one marry another of the same com- 
plexion? In other words, is the color of the hair 
and eyes a test by which we may know the tem- 
perament ?'' 

Answer, Complexion is an Indication, but not 
the only one, of temperament Negroes, Indians, 
and Chinamen may be said to have respectively 
one color or complexion — one color of hair and 
eyes, yet the Africans, the Indians, the China- 
men have all the tiemperaments, bilious, sanguine, 
nervous, lymphatic. Among AfHcans, we judge 
of the Motive or Bilious temperament, not by ^e 
dark complexion, but by the frame-work and 
muscular development We judge of the Vital 
or Sanguine temperament in the African by his 
fullness of cheek, deepness of chest, fhUness of 
abdomen, abundance of blood, fullness of pulse, 
and so forth. Of twenty busts of different men 
taken in plaster, we can» by the form and the 
quality of the development, recognise the various 
temperaments almost as well as in life. 

As to persons of the same complexion marry- 
ing, we remark that if one is what may be called 
a medium temperament, that is to say a fair blend- 
ing of each, it is perfectly proper for him to 
marry one of similar complexion, and a similar 
blending of all the temperaments. This golden 
mean is what nature seeks. The great extremes 
of temperament are induced by persons of similar 
temperament marrying, and thus intensif]ring 
their peculiarities untU the extreme is reached. 
A person with such extreme temperament, then, 
should marry one with the opposite extreme of 
temperament, and if children inherit equally of 
the parents, the medium temperament will be the 
result In proportion as a man becomes strong, 
hardy, enduring, and tough, by inheriting a pre- 
dominance of Motive temperament, he oomes to 
lack, in a degree, the sensitiveness and suscepti- 
bility which is possible and desirable in human 
character. Such a man would naturally seek a 
companion who had less of the hardy and more 
of the susceptible — in other words, he would 
seek in her that which he lacks in himself. It 
may seem singular that a delicate, sensitive lady. 



lacking power and endurance, ae Batura^y tends 
to admire a stalwart man of firm muscle and dark 
complexion, as a vine reaches for the trellis. In 
this case, fancy is based on sound philosophy, and 
nature speaks with the voice of fancy the senti- 
menls of a deep philosophy. We never heard a 
blonde express her admiration of a man of the 
same complexion, unless she had perchance be- 
come in love with and engaged to one of that 
complexion. But with her heart fne to grav- 
itate whither it should, the blue-eyed, fair-com- 
plexioned girl always speaks of the ** fine, darh- 
looking gentleman,'' while the brunette with 
equal ecstasy speaks of the *' gentleman of very 
fine appearance with the bright blue eye and fair 
complexion." We fancy that if everybody was 
so endowed by talent, wealth, culture, and op- 
portunity — and therefore was considered a good 
match for anybody — man and woman would, in 
the wide circle of their acquaintance, make the 
right kind of matrimonial seleetions ; but if a 
gentleman is cramped in means, and limited in 
education, and confined to a district in which 
there are perhaps not more than half a dossen 
young ladies ef his acquaintance who would be 
considered a proper match for him, he must needs 
make his selection flrom such as he is acquainted 
with ; but give him culture, property, and a wide 
acquaintance with society, so that he would know 
a hundred instead of half a dozen, he could have 
the opportunity of making such selection as 
nature and science would sanction ; and we have 
no doubt that in ninety-five cases in a hundred 
this would be the case. 



•* Bounty on Mabbiaob.*' — Our article, " Bounty 
on Marriage,'^ in the February number,ha8 elicited 
responses from several readers. One says, " The 
article in the Jodbnal, page 56, is a good one, 
and will probably provoke oondderable discus- 
sion and serious refiection. There is no subject 
of all the many interesting matters we are sur- 
rounded with and which engage our attention, of 
equal importance with that of phyMoal develop- 
ment, llie true theory in that^as I conceive it, 
is to follow nature, and adopt the same treat- 
ment with respect to ourselves as is normal with 
external nature. If we desire to raise a good 
crop of com or wheat* we select ripe seed and 
plant it at the proper time. If we wish to have 
good, healthy, and strong cattle, we must give 
them conifortable quarters, appropriate food, and 
sufficient exercise. So with the human family, 
its physical system must be carefully nourislied 
if we would look for the happiest results. Nature 
requires no promptings to enter into the marriage 
state, if firee from social evils. No young man or 
woman of suitable age is too poor to marry if in 
good health, of temperate and industrious habits.'' 
And we add, any proviso in our State or muni- 
cipal polity which will aid such persons in form- 
ing conjugal relations will aid in bringing about 
a healthy state of moral and physical life in the 
community at large. 

*' Jeannib," said a venerable Cameronian to his 
daughter, who was asking his consent to accom- 
pany her urgent and favored suitor to tho altar ; 
<* Jeannie, it is a very solemn thing to get mar- 
ried." 'aitnow it, father," replied the sensi- 
ble damsel ; ** but it is a great deal solemner not 
to." 
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Brazil. — We published in our last number a 
leDgtby article on this country, which seems to 
have excited considerable interest. We would 
now recapitulate in brief what has been said at 
length Id that article, and add a few particulars 
more. Brazil is an independent nation, possess- 
ing a constitution eminently liberal, a delightful 
climate and a soil unsurpassed for fertility. Its 
press is free ; all religions are tolerated ; any free 
man can vote, irrespective of his color, if he has 
an income of $50 a year, and the educational in- 
terests are constantly improving. An erroneous 
statement made in the February article in refer- 
ence to Brazilian slavery we now correct by say- 
ing that slavery does exist in that country, but 
under certain provisions which favor gradual 
emancipation. The external slave trade is abol- 
ished. A slave can purchase his freedom, and 
compel his master to receive what is considered 
a reasonable price for him. It is said by some 
that much abuse and crnelty are shown toward 
their slaves by some masters, but we have reason 
to think that such instances are rare, and where 
they do occur are not to be more severely cen- 
sured than the barbarous conduct of some parents 
in Christian communities toward their own chil- 
dren. Many men can only be excused for their 
brutal conduct of others on the ground that they 
possess an excess of th6 savage in their natures. 

Fbmalb Sufpraob. — The article under this title 
in our February number has called out several 
replies ] but they are none of them such as we 
can consistently publish. Most of them are quite 
too sharply controversial in their tone. It is but 
just, however, that the other side should be heard, 
and we will cbeerfliUy publish a compact counter- 
statement of not greater length than the article 
of Mr. Dnnn, provided that it be sufficiently well 
written and shall contain no direct reference to 
any particular person or article. There the mat- 
ter must rest for the present. We can admit no 
extended controversy on the subject 

F0RE8BBINO, BTC.— -Communications on the in- 
teresting topics lately disCtissed under the heads 
of *' Foreseeing and Foreknowing," "Ghosts," 
etc., continue to come in; but the crowded state 
of our columns will prevent the publication of 
anything more on those subjects at present We 
have any quantity of remarkable dreams to be 
interpreted, when we can "see how to do it*' 
But they •' will not spoil by keeping." 

Converts to Rome.— The OaihoUc World has an 
able article on the progress of Romanism in the 
United States, from the pen of M. Raumer, in 
which he makes the following statement : 

'' It is a curious fact that the two sects which 
furnish the most converts are the Episcopalians, 
who, in their forms and traditions, approach 
nearest to the Catholic Church, and the Unita- 
rians, who go to the very opposite extreme, and 
appear to push their philosophical and rational- 
istic principles almost beyond the pal^ of Chris- 
tianity. 

[We copy the above assertion, and now ask for 
the facte. In the same connection, may it not 
be shown how many Catholics become Protest- 
ants?] 

Hon. GBRBrr Smith, when writing the editor, 
says of Phrenology, *' I believe it to be an im- 
portant science." 



MISS S. B. CARMICHAEL. 

MISS S. E. CARMICHAEL, 

THE UTAH POETESS. 

We engrave the portrait of this young lady from 
a photograph sent us from Great Salt Lake. 

It represents a strongly marked character. The 
figure is tall, the braiu large, and the features 
conspicuous — slightly masculine— evidently like 
those of her father. The head is high, rather 
than long, and there is less brain back of the ears 
than before. Perhaps this may account for her 
remaining unmarried ! Her intellectual faculties, 
including Language, are decidedly large ; so is 
Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation, Benevolence, Spirit- 
uality, Conscientiousness, and Veneration. What 
may be her future career we can not predict, but 
she is evidently adapted to literature and other 
intellectual pursuits. 

Watsonnja Art Journal publishes the following 
concerning Miss Carmichael : 

SoMRTHiKO New from Utah. — A letter from 
Salt Lake City announces to us a Mormon poetess 
of considerable promise. 

" Can any good thing come out of Nazareth T 
The utter isolation, the iron social and mental 
limitations of this community would seem to ren- 
der it the last place in the civilized world favor- 
able to mental development; but talents, like 
gunpowder, must have vent, and the poet once 
bom, no Medusa can strike him dumb The pro- 
ductions of a young lady of this city. Miss Sarah 
K Carmichael, beg^n to command attention from 
the peculiar and adverse circumstances of her 
origin. A native of New York, at eight years of 
age she was brought to Salt Lake, where she has 
since resided, almost absolutely without oppor- 
tunities for reading or other culture. Her parents 
are rigid Mormons, in humblest life, the father a 
day laborer. She is wholly self-educated, and 
now teaches a small private school. She is not 
supposed to -sympathize with Mormonism, and 
seldom attends its church service, but yields tacit 
obedience to its severe rules which practically 
prohibit association with Grentiles, isolates her- 
self from society, seriously impairing and imperil- 
ing a constitution originally delicate Several of 
her pof^ms have already appeared in local prints. 
Remembering that her surroundings were hostile 
to the Union, it is noticeable how her intuitions 
and sympathies went down into the very heart of 
the controversy. The following was written 
December 1, 1861 : 



**Thy triumphs wait on the forther shore, but oh, till 
thy oonqaest comes, 

Mix not the tremble of ivory keys with the psssionate 
throb of the drmn I 

Let every pnlse in the Nation^s heart beat to (he deep 
Btrafn; 

War, strong war. while it most be war; peace that we 
oan retain. 

Let us have no soulless pageantry, let us have no miml^ 
strife; 

We do not fence for a Jeweled glove— we fight for a na- 
tion's life." 



GUT, THE KINO 

Hail the King I Let all the loyal 

Worahipere of greatness bow 
Unto him who wears the royal 

Crown of goodness on his brow. 
Not in earthly song or story 

Is he fkmod, but angels sing 
While they count his deeds of glory, 

" Guy, the King I" 

Mighty in the power of schooling 

The strong passions of his br^t, 
Powerfiil in the might of ruling 

Every action for the best ; 
He hath state that none inherit. 

Honors that wealth can not bring; 
For he ruleth his own spirit, 

Guy, the King ! 

He opposeth Truth to Error, 

And the dastard foes of Right 
Flee in hasty, white-lipped terror 

From his stem-rebuking sight. 
He would scorn to wrong another ; 

Not fbr empires would he wring 
Vantage from his weaker brother, 

Guy, the King ! 

Wealth and fame he hath not any. 
Worldly honors he hath few ; 

For on earth, alas I arc many 
Scorners of the good and true. 

But he goeth on nnfearing 
Slander's bite and Envy's fling— 

Smiling at the world's cold sneering ; 
. Guy, the King 1 

He is patient in affliction. 

He is calm when storms arise ; 
For he knows Heaven's benediction 

Falleth often in disguise. 
He Is happy in the station 

Fate or fortune please to bring, 
If he hath God's approbation, 

Guy, the King t 

Sceptered power is fearfhl ever. 

Thrones and empires topple down; 
But usurping hands can never 

Snatch away this sovereign's crown. 
Loyal hearts, oh, rally round him, 

Let his praises bravely ring ; 
For the God of Glory crowned him 

Guy, the King I 



Thb Illusthated Phbknologigal Journal. — 
This veteran publication commenced its forty- 
third volume on the first of January, 1866. 
The number is amusing as well as instructive, 
and the work should be generally adopted as a 
family book. Every one should, at least, fortify 
himself with a popular knowledge of Phrenology 
as one of the most disciiminating sciences ; and 
the journal in question, both in illustration and 
description, is a lexicon whieh, if consulted more 
frequently, would prevent the man of truth from 
confiding in faithlessness, and he of integrity _ 
from associating with the knave. — N. T, Ifuur- M 
once Journal and Real Estate Chusette. r/^ 
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CEmAP AND XOCCBIaliBNT INK. 

We like ink that is as black as midnight and 
glossy as a raven^s wing. Bad ink is a decided 
naisanee. There is scarcely anything more un- 
desirable than to receive a long letter with bad 
spelling and worse penmanship, on another man's 
business ; bat the annoyance is greatly aggrava- 
ted if written on dull blue paper with ink about 
the color of muddy water. 

Good ink may often be had by pitying a good 
price for it, say about fifty cents per quart ; but 
after the manufacturer has got up his reputation he 
is tempted to sell a cheap and miserable , article. 
The beet way is for all to make their own ink* 
and save at least one thousand per cent., as ink is 
commonly sold at retail, between first cost and 
final price. But how shall we make it easily and 
cheaply? Thus: buy extract of logwood^ which 
may be had for three cents an ounce, or cheaper 
by the quantity. Buy also, for three cents, an 
ounce of bi-chromate of potash. Do not make a 
mistake and get the simple chromate of potash. 
The former is orange red, the latter clear yellow. 
Now, take half an ounce of extract of logwood 
and ten grains of bi-chromate of potash, and dis- 
solve them in a quart of hot rain-water. When 
cold, pour it into a glass bottle, and leave it un- 
corked for a week or two. Exposure to the air 
is indispensable. The ink is then made, and has 
cost from five to ten minutes' labor, and about 
three cents besides the bottle. This ink is at 
first an intense steel blue, but becomes quite 
black. We have recently given this ink a fair 
trial, '* and know whereof We affirm." So far as 
we know It is new. — Country Gentleman, 



"Signs" — ^How to Obskevb.— The following il- 
lustrates the action of the perceptive fjEU^ulties 
The Rev. Dr. Hill says : •' I was walking yester- 
day with my little girl, and showing her plants 
and insects and birds as we walked along. We 
were looking at lichens on the trees, when she 
suddenly and without hint from ine said, * The 
maple trees have different lichens from the ash ; 
I mean to see if I can tell trees by their trunks 
without looking at the leaves.' So for a long 
distance she kept her eyes down, saying to the 
trees as she passed, 'JS7m, mapUy ash, ptne^' etc., 
and never failing. Now, neither she nor I would 
find it easy to express in words the difference 
between some of the elms and some of the ashes, 
though the difference was easy to see." 

[Woodsmen, hunters, trappers, etc., can tell 
the points of the compass at a glance by the 
moss on trees, which is more abundant on the 
north or shady side ; also by the leaning or in- 
clination of the tops, which— if in the north — is 
toward the south.] 

Sad, if True. — ^An exchange slates that within 
a month after the opening of the New York State 
Inebriate Asylum, over 1,600 applications were 
made by wealthy parents for the admission of 
their dtmghterSf who had contracted habits of 
intemperance from the use of wines and liquors 
at fashionable parties. No word of ours could 
make such a fact more impressive. Its bare 
recital awakens a shudder. 
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PORTRAIT OF ALEX. CAMPBELL. 

DEATH OF ALEX. CAMPBELL. 

Alexander Campbell was a tall, erect, well- 
built, and a stately-looking person. He stood 
about six feet high, was well proportioned, and 
had a strongly marked physiognomy. His brain 
was large and very high. The temperament was 
motive-mental, like that of Andrew Jackson. 
He was a great worker. That face means some- 
thing. There is nothing passive in it " Aggres- 
sive" is indicated^in every feature. Look at the 
Roman nose, backed up by very large Combative- 
ness. Look at the long and full upper lip, cor- 
responding with large Self-Esteem and Firmness. 
There was authority there ! Notice the very 
large perceptive faculties, the practical intellect, 
large Order, Comparison, and Human Nature I 
There was great generalship in that self-assured, 
self-relying, sagacious, and resolute organization. 
This Ib the stuff out of which pioneers, explorers, 
soldiers, and martyrs are made. There was a 
f^ir development of Benevolence, Hope, Con- 
scientiousness, Spirituality, with large Venera- 
tion. It is not surprising that he should aspire 
to lead rather than follow ; that he should break 
away from all restraints and set up for himself. 

Alexander Campbell, the founder of the relig- 
ious sect called " Disciples of Christ," was bom 
in Scotland in 1792. He was educated for the 
ministry, and entered the communion of the 
Presbyterian Church. In 1812 he withdrew from 
that denomination and became a Baptist. In 
connection with his. father, also a miniBter, he 
formed several congregations nominally Baptists, 
but professing anti-sectarian principles, and ac- 
cepting the Bible alone as their rule of faith. 

In carrying out his views he was much op- 
posed, and finally in 1827 excluded from associa- 
tion with the Baptist Church. Thereupon he 
commenced to organize a new body under the 
name " Disciples of Christ," which has acquired 
considerable strength in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, numbering in 1862 upwards of 
850,000. In 1841 Mr. Campbell founded Bethany. 
College, Virginia, which up to the opening of 
the war enjoyed comparative prosperity, and of 
which he was president until bis death. He was 
the editor and publisher for many years of the 
Millennial Harbinger, a monthly journal devoted 
to the dissemination of hia views. He died at 
Bethany, March 4th last 



BT SEV. HENBY O. FKRBT, A.X. 

*TwA8 on the street two strangers met, in a fAtyise 

away, 
(The 8im, long past meridian height, left hut the ghost 

of day 
And 'one was strong and brisk of step ; but the other, 

stoop'd and slow, [know. 

Made him a motion level and trae, tme and level, yon 

Then he (the strong and brisk of step), at cne of such 

languaiBre dumb. 
Came to a half halt, dead stop next, and still a living 

plumb, [surely so — 

And stroked his flice, and spied again, and, again, 'twas 
Some sign of a thing, both fiiir and square, certainly 

strange, you Imow. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"If TonVe weary and wanting, sojourner,'^ quoth he, 

'^ why not rest ?" 
" Ah, brother ! I^m worn and ailing enough ; but, leaving 

the West, 
I'm bound, I fear, to that uttermost bourne whither we 

all must po ; 
For, methinks, the Master's calling, and I must obey, 

you know." 

They first took hands in a wordless way; then spake 

they each with care 
In old-world words, with that for this, and a something 

here and there [elow 

It was thus begun, but afterward doM—\n the deathless 
Mysterious, of genuine fellow-craft spirit, you know. 

And there sought him soon three fbithfiil men, under a 

triple tie. 
Who all were sad, for well they saw that he was about 

to die. 
So circling round, and (his secret apart) then to them, 

moreover. ffo^nr. , 

He told of his distant home and wife, and little children 

Now Fve none to trust in all the world, but you good 
brethren here, fdear ; 

In what I, dying, bespeak of you for wife and children 

For the world is wicked, and Tm away, traveling 
hitherto — 

Death's gavel sounds, and all I have/or them I confide 
to you. *♦♦**•♦ 

And, tried and trusty, those men did, as Just for them- 
selves they woula ; 
Unto the last by his dying side one or another stood. 
And wiped the death-damp off his brow, and eased his 



pillow of pain, 
dainj^ him Ax * ' 
vain. 



Biddinj^ him fix his UAth in God as never besought in 



He died at high twelve— hand upon heart— Just as would 

you or I ! 
His left hand, suppliant raised (as if in prayer) on high ; 
But the Master took them tenderly, ana *' palmqd" them 

on his breast. 
While the brethren said, "So mote it be I" God give his 

soul good rest I 

Thence, fh>m the Lodge, his cofflned form passed under 

' the architrave, 

With the craftsmen mutely following, two by two, to the 

grave- 
Where they gave their solemn service, and his badge 

upon the lid. 
And sprigs of acacia, one by one, over their brother's 

head. 

Ah I little he thought such parting last, firom home and 

babes and wife, 
To roam and not return, and thus in a strange land end 

his life: 
But the friends he found forgot neither orphant nor 

widow lone, [own. 

Since Masonry's care is'tfwr— "dead or aHve"— for its 
Natchez, Miss., 1866. 



Self-Imfbovement.— Some years since, a poor 
factory girl, in Lowell, by rigid economy, '* laid 
up" enough to permit her attendance, for a short 
time, in the high school of that city. An intense 
thirst for knowledge was soon awakened, talent 
evinced, and a resolute purpose formed, "some- 
how or other," to secure a thorough education. 
The result is, that factory girl is the first assist- 
ant in a popular ladies' seminary in Montreal. 

Keep your mouth shut when you read, when 
yon write, when you listen, when you are in pain, 
when you are running, when you are riding, and 
by all means when you are angry. There is no 
person in society but will find and acknowledge 
improvement in health and enjoyment from even 
a temporary attention to this advice. 
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QuBsnoNS or ** Geneeal Interest" will be an- 
tteered in this dtpartmtnL We have no space to gratify 
fMTt idle euriotity* Questions qf personal interest %oiU 
he promptly ansteered by Utter, 1/ questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, ^ce tuill try to respond in the 
** neaot number.^ Your " Bbst Thouohtb" solicited. 

An Order for Books, Journals, etc., must he 
written on a sheet by itself, Qtcestions for Viis depart- 
ment ^^To CoBBESPOKDKMTS — and communicctUons for 
the Editor, must Ite written on bbpabatb slips. 

Special Notice — Oiving to the crowded state of our 
columns generally, and the pressure upon this department 
in particular, we shall be compelled here(tfter to dedine all 
questions relating to subjects not properly coming within 
the scope qf this Journal. Queries relating to Pxttsiol- 

OOT, PhIONOLOOY, PHTSIOONOSir, PflTCHOLOGY, EtH- 

HOLOOT, and Anthbopoloot, or the general Science of 
Man, will stiU be in order ^ provided they shall be deemed 
(jToenebal interest. Write your question plainly on a 
SEPARATE BLip^oF PAPER, ond scnd US Only ONE at a time. 

Spirit Love is a very pretty poem, but want 
of spaco prevents oar nring it. 

Turn-Up Noses —The snub nose indicates, pri- 
marily, RDdevelopment, and if it torn up at the end, in- 
qaisitivenees. See oar New Physiognomy, Part I. ($1), 
for ftan descriptions and illastrations of all sorts of noses. 

Love or Distinction, etc. — 1. You say that the 
pbysioCTomlcal sign of " Love of Distinction" curls the 
upper lip outward and that the sign of " Self-E8t«ero" 
draws the upper lip inward. Now, how can both signs 
bo shown on the same lip at once? 2, WTiat do you 
think of lemonade, ice-cream, noda water, " and other 
good things ?" Ans. 1. The two signs arc not inconsistent 
with each other, since the first affects the lower part of 
f the lip, and the second gives convexity to the center. In 
case both were strongly developed, however, they would 
modify each other so as to render it more difficult to 
determine the relative influence of the two Acuities. 3. 
We approve of all the good things, but the right of ice- 
cream and soda water to br classed among them may be 
doubted. 

Handwriting. — We receive many interesting 
letters soliciting us to describe character'ft-om the hand- 
writing. This is a specimen. Wo " follow copy." 

Janeeary 18 1866 I want u to tell me if 1 am a lemt 
man or If I am arcligus man or an orater or a withy 
man I have herd that you can read aman^s Carractor 
by his hand write i read in jrour Fre nology and if utell 
my Carracter by ray hand writing I shall think theair is 
somctheng good inn your Work address your leter to 
Clarkcsviell Green Conty Morgan township Pa John 
D Smith 

Had Mr. Smith sent a stamped envelope addressed to 
himself, we should have sent him *'The Mirror op the 
Mind," in which he could see what is necessary in such 
cases. As it ie, we may state, judging IVom his letter, 
that his early education was sadly neglected ; that he 
has a very " inquiring mind ;" is prone to ask questions, 
and that he is a *' doubting Thomas." We will not 
venture on fhrther details at present, but again refer 
him to th« ''Mirror of the Mind," published at this 
office. 

Bbino Scared. — ^Why do persons start with fear 
at the slamming of a dooir, the barking of a dog, or any 
other sudden noise ? Ans. It Is caused by Caunonsness 
and a nervous temperament, and an excitable sensitive- 
ness. The only way to cure it is to calm the nervous 
system, and try to think before giving away to fear and 
excitement. 

TiiE Negro's Nose. — Has the negro a bone in 
his nose the same as a white man ? Ans. Yes. He has 
Just as many bones as other men, and just as many seams 
in his skull, and not one surgeon in a thousand can tell a 
negro's skeleton flrom that of a white man. The bones 
ef the foce are generally a little more prominent, and the 
back-head more projecting. 




Curiosity. — Is curiosity caused by predominat- 
ing Individuality, or is that quality of mind to be ascribed 
to the reasoning mculties ? is it not Causality that gives 
an investigating cast of mind, and that causes the pos- 
sessor to seek the why^and wherefore? Ans. Curiosity, 
in general, arises fVom an active state of the mind. One 
in whom Individuality is large will always be looking. 
One in whom Causality is large will incline to investi- 
gate. One in whom Individuality and the perceptives 
are large is wide-awake to see. One with hirge reason- 
ing organs has a curiosity to inquire and know. One 
who has Mirthfhlness is sometimes said to be curious to 
find out everything that is witty. But the term Curi- 
osity, as ordinarily employed, generally embodies not 
only the intellect in its entire development, but some- 
thing of the feelings— Ideality, Spirituality, in other 
words, a general love for the wonderfhl, for the strange 
and peculiar. The man that is absorbed in internal 
speculations, who scarcely looks outward into the realm 
of things and transactions, can hardly be said to possess 
curiosity. Hence the observing powers are the means 
by which curiosity is exhibited, and probably to a great 
-extent the basis of curiosity. 

Infancy and Age.-— Does it not injure a child 
firom four to eight years of age to sleep with an old 
person si xty or seventy years of age ? Ans. Undoubtedly 
it does. One person receives vital support from another. 
Sometimes when two persons meet, one in robust health 
the other delicate, the latter by being near to the healthy 
one will feel strengthened and invigorated. 

A nurse, for the sick, should be robust and hearty, so 
that the sick patient can, as it were, feed on the life of 
the healthy one. 

Farmers say that a colt standing in a stall between 
two old horses will show his ribs and his hips, and look 
poor, and fail to grow as he would if he were in a stall 
alone or with those of his own age ; and a child should 
not sleep with an elderly person. It is said and believed 
that an old lady ha\'ing a hearty, warm-blooded child in 
bed with her is invigorated, but that the child becomes 
pale and thin. 

Perhaps nothing can be proved on this point At any 
rate, we do not recommend the experiment of trying it 
on the young. We have felt, in coming in contact pro- 
fessionally with persons of diminished health and low 
vitality, a degree of exhaustion which was as fotigulng 
to us as mowing, or sawing wood. Passing from such 
to the healthy, we have had spectators remark that we 
seemed to be talking with new life, as if we had taken a 
stimulant. If we had a weakly, slender child, we would 
hire a stout, rosy, hearty nurse, and pay her for j^ielding 
her vitality by contact and association with the child, in 
the room of wearing it out, as the kitchen maid does 
over the wash-tub and ironing-table. But the girl who 
works hard all day and then sleeps with a sickly child 
has a double duty which should not be imposed on her; 
but if she does not have to work much, she can let her 
vitality go \H this way without losing any more than she 
would at vigorous exercise. 

LriTLE-HEADED STUDENTS. — Why 18 it that some 
young men with small heads and low foreheads are first- 
rate scholars ? Are they not generally so ? and if so, why 
are they better and more ready scholars than those with 
large heads ? 2. How do you account for the i^ct that 
some students learn easier and forget quicker than those 
who are slower to learn? 8. Is the value of a contribu- 
tion the only necessary requirement to insure its publi- 
cation in the Phrenological Journal? Ans. some 
young men with low foreheads are first-rate scholars 
because they have active temperaments and a large 
development of the perceptive organs. To be a scholar 
in the common acceptation of the term, is to perceive 
and learn what others have said. Most of school educa- 
tion is received through the perceptive organs, and the 
forehead need not therefore be high or the head large for 
these faculties to be well developed. They are more 
ready scholars who have large perceptives ; but we can 
find you persons with large heads and large reasoning 
organs who are also ready scholars in consequence of 
having large perceptives. Large-headed students have 
frequently too little body to give proper support to their 
brain. The upper part of the forehead is large and 
square, and they may have larger top-heads in the 
region of the moral faculties, and those which give 
prudence and diffidence. These are imaginative, thought- 
ful, reflective persons. They deal in ideas more than i 



in fiicta. They are not flippant, not paitotJike. They 
do not learn lessons quickly, but they comprehend the 
length and breadth of the philosophy of the subject. 
Many a i>erson having active perceptives learns the 
grammar book through, and knows nothing really about 
grammar until they are seven years older, when their 
reasoning intellect begins to comprehend the why and 
wherefore; when they have come to bo men and in 
business, the old grammar lessons floating through the 
memory are for the first time understood, for the reason- 
ing powers have become strong enough to comprehend 
its philosophy. 

Some students learn easier than others, and forget 
quicker, because they have that kind of temperament 
that is easily impressed, but the temperament has not 
much tenacity, or grip, or endurance. It is easy to write 
* on the sand, and the next wave washes it out. It takes 
a long time to write in granite, but it endures the storms 
of ages. The harvest apple ripens quickly. It is rotten 
and gone before the winter apple begins to turn from 
a hard, green thing to become rich, saccharine, and 
luscious. 

In regard to contributions for the Journal, we desire 
to say emphatically, that the talue of an article does 
constitute, or ought to, the reason for its insertion. If 
it have no value to the reader, it certainly should not be 
allowed to spoil white paper ; if it be intrinsically valuable - 
there Is a corresponding strong reason why it should bo 
inserted, and we can not conceive any other reason why 
an article should be inserted. If you will permit us to 
say it, we do not insert articles because we feci friendly 
to the author or because we feel unfriendly, though some 
articles we reseive, if they were published ju!»t as 
written, and the man^s name attached, they w^uld l)e 
the sharpest infliction which an enemy could make 
upon another. 

. Music. — I am passionately fond of music, espe- 
cially sacred music, of the declamatory and majestic 
styles, and when I listen to the *' pealing organ notes" I 
am often moved to tears, and forget for the time being 
that I am a dweller upon the earth, and seem lifted up 
into a world of harmonies that come and go, entrance 
and bewilder, and captivate and hold in trembling 
delight all my senses. Please teil me why it is so, and 
what organs are called into action. I am calicd an 
excellent singer, but (although perfectly self-possessed In 
company) I can not sing alone before even my most 
intimate friends. What is the cause and remedy? My 
sensible husband sent in his subscription for the 'A. P. J. 
as a New Year's present for me, and you may judge of 
my good sense when I tell you that it wab more accept- 
able than any tiling else, a new bonnet not excepted. 
Youre, truly, Mollie. Am. You have large Ideality, 
Sublimity, Benevolence, and Veneration, with a mental 
temperament, which give great emotional susceptibility. 
Bo guarded, be restrained, lest you give way imprudently 
to such influences, 

Orthodox. — The true defiDition of this word is 
sound in the Christian Ibith— believing the doctrines 
taught in^the Scriptures. The word is opposed to heret- 
ical. Then why should one rant against orthodoxy? 
Why should one desire to be heretical and contend 
against the true fitith ? Surely such a one may be said 
to kick against the pricks. 

Tbe Lips. — The under lip is believed to repre- 
sent the active element in love and the upper the pas- 
sive. A ftillness of the lower lip denotes a more demon- 
strative or active state of the affections than the same 
-development in the upper lip. 

Physiognomy. — Will you be so kind as to in- 
form me (through the columns of the Journal or other- 
wise) the signs of character in the principal Ibatures of 
the human lace, such as the size and shape of tbe nose, 
chin, and cheeks ; the color and size of the eye, com- 
plexion, etc. Atu. We have published the information 
our correspondent seeks in previous volumes of the 
Journal and in our "New Physiognomy" (in four 
Parts, $1 each), and can not now repeat 

Matrimonial. — 1. In entering into mafrimony, 
what organs would you have predominate in the bride- 
groom's'head, so that he would not lavish all his smiles 
on every ^ife except his own ? Ans. Conscientiousness, 
Conjugality, and Inhabitiveness. 2. In a wife, what or- 

fans does it require that she may be all in all to her 
usband, making home the happiest place to him this 
side heaven ? Ans. She should nave alt the oi^ns of the 
coronal, fh>ntal, parietal, and occipital regions well de- 
veloped, and possess a good physique and a well-balanced JR 
temperament ; in short, a first-rate head and body. n^ 

-^=& 
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Solar SPECTFtm.— The "primary coIotb" are 
M called, mainly, t)ecaii8e they have never been fhrther 
decomposed by any process to which they have be^h 
Bttbmitted. Hiey as a whole are not demerUary colors ; 
in fact, there are but three snch-^blne, yellow, and red ; 
the other four being combinations of two or all of these. 
Ton may therefore dispate successftilly the literal signi- 
fication of the term primary. 2d. Can flre literally be 
seen, or only the eflects of it ? Ans. What we see is 
really the resnlt of the chemical decomposition of matter. 
Tho term *' fire'* is generally understood as api^lylng to 
the decomposition of matter, which ia accompanied b/ 
the evolution of light and heat 

Rklatitis Aoks op Hdsbind akd Wife.— Of 
coarse when we some time since said that the difference 
in the ages of a husband and his wife should not exceed 
fifty years, wo were not to be understood as speaking 
seriously. We are in ftivor of a small disparity, say 
lirom three to five years ; yet, where parties very unequal 
in respect to age feel fitted for each other in other 
re8i)ect8, we see no reason for their not living happily 
and harmoniously in the married state. 

W. W. W.— Your bead is a little above the 
average size, and does not therefore come under the 
discouraging standard " small," which you appear to 
deplore. You evidently possess considerable mental 
activity, which will give the various organs which you 
chiefly exercise a tendency to increase in size. Many 
men with large brains never amount to much, owing to 
dullness of temperamental constitution, while many 
with comparatively small heads have rendered them- 
selves distinguished on account of their quickness and 
vigor. IXto't despair. Proper diet, proper associations, 
etadious habits, and a proper appreciation of opportunity 
win render you an ornament rather than an incubus upon 
society. 

8Tn)T. — What hours of the day are best for 
studying ? Ata, The morning hours are certainly better for 
mental occupation, as then the brain, reflreshed by the 
night's repose,is most capable of grapplhig with a subject 
We would not reconmicnd any one to study much before 
break&st especially if the abstinence since supper be, as 
it should bo, about twelve hours. We think, after taking 
the proper quantum of sleep, the brain as well as the 
body needs the support which a good breakfieist gives for 
entering upon work vigorously and successftilly. 

Selp-Instructob. — We have been importuned 
before to translate tho ** Self-Instructor" into foreign 
langaagcs, but pressure of business has required our 
attention to other matters. 

E. 0. A. C— A teacher will enable you to learn 
music in a tenth of the time it would take you to work it 
out alone. Ton can find one in the city near you. 

Cultivation OF Okoans.— Yes, Mirthfulness and 
Agreeabloness, or any other organ, can bo improved after 
the ago of thirty-three years. The muscles can be im- 
proved, and why not the brain ? 

Determination of LATrnn>B an© Longitude at 
Sea.— This subject rather belongs to a department out of 
our line, but we will endeavor briefly to explain the 
process by which the mariner ascertains his location. 
To find his latitude, about noon the mariner goes on 
deck with his sextant and having adjusted the instru- 
ment proceeds to bring down the image of the sun 
reflected by its mirror until the lower hemisphere or 
limb Just touches the horizon. He watches until the 
son ceases to rise, and the moment it begins to fiill, that 
the lower limb dips in the horizon, the sun has passed the 
meridian. The altitude of the sun, as shown by the in- 
dex, is then read off and corrected ; an addition of twelve 
minutes to the altitude as fhrnlshed by the sextant gives 
the true meridian altitude of the sun. Next taking this 
firom a quadrant or fi(P, he finds the sun*s zenith dis- 
tance. If the sun were ever on the equinoctial, the 
zenith distance would always be the latitude. But as the 
son is only twice a year upon tho equinoctial, and as his 
dtetance fIrom it at times increases to more than 8(P, it is 
necessary to take this distance, which is called the sun's 
** declination," into account. This declination is found 
In all nautical ahnanacs calculated for a certain meridixm. 




which must be considered with reference to the 
iner'B position east or west of it; and this declination 
applied to the zenith distance by adding when the sun ia 
on the same side of the equator, or subtracting when on 
the opposite side, gives the true latitude. 

The longiti^e is ascertained by a reference to the time 
as indicated by the ship's chronometer. At the hour of 
noon each day, as determined by an observation with tho 
sextant tho difference is estimated between that hour 
and the hours indicated by the chronometer, and that 
difference is the longitude east or west of the meridian 
taken as the basis of computation. 

The speed of the vessel at any given time is found by 
casting tho log^ which consists of a long cord having a 
piece of wood of peculiar construction attached to one 
end, called the '* chip." The chip when thrown over- 
board remains stationary, and drags the line out as Ihst 
as the ship sails. Tho line is divided into knots and 
half knots, representing miles and half miles, or minutes 
of a degree to which they bear the same proportion as 
the log-glass does to an hour. By comparing the num- 
ber of knots run out with the time occupied by the sand 
in running through the glass, the rate of the vessel in 
passing through the water is found. 

For fhrther information on these subjects, see any 
good work on navigation. 

Untruthpul. — Should I withdraw my loVe flrom 
one who sometimes departs lh>m the truth, she being 
otherwise a respectable lady? Ans. We can not decide 
for you without knowing more of the case. 

Histobt of the Great Civtl War. — ^Which is 
tho best history of the Bebelllon ? An$, The ono that 
tells the whole truth. It is too soon to decide on the 
merits of the various histories in print and now printing. 
It is not likely that any one work wiu contain it all. 

EooTiSM. — What is tho difference between Self- 
Esteem and Egotism? An$, About the difference be- 
tween rum and grog— rum being the clear stuff— grog 
being rum mixed with water. Sgotism takes quite as 
much of Approbativeness as it does of Self-Esteem. 
There is a spirit of quiet egotism based, i)erhaps, wholly 
on Self-Esteem— noisy egotism mainly fhnn Approbative- 
ness. A man wants to be appreciated, therefore blows 
his own horn, praises himself— is egotistical. The 
majority of people who pass for egotistical have Ai^ro- 
bativeness larger than Self-Bsteem. 

Beet Medical Lexicon. — For a brief and simple 
work, Cleveland's condensed Vocabulary of Definitions 
and Pronunciations of the terms used by speakers and 
writers on Medicines and the OoUateral Sciences— is the 
best Price. $1 60. 

Best Counterfeit DBrBcroR.--We can send 
copies post-paid for 90 cents. Address this office. 

The Temperaments. —A. 8. We have discussed 
the subject of temperament at various times, in previous 
volumes of the Journal, and can not Just at present 
recur to it Such an answer to your queries as we could 
give in this department would not be satisfactory, but 
you will find a thorough exposition of the whole matter 
in our '' Physiognomy," Part L $1. 

Ideality. — We ttiink a person decidedly defi- 
cient in Ideality would not be likely to admire everything 
exquisite, beantifh], refined, and perfect Still, flowers 
may be admired If one have large Color and Form. Birds 
may be admired with the same fiMmlties in ooujunction 
with love of pets. Things exquisite and perfect may 
be admired by that mathematical sense which appreci- 
ates perfectness and accuracy. If a person has a fine 
temperament there is a relish for whatever Is perfect 
and polished, but nbt that glorious appreciation of the 
higher forms of beauty which persons with laige Ideality 
experience. — — 

Coxoblation.— Why does the water in some 
springs freeze, while other springs, equally exposed, do 
not? Ana. The freezing in some springs is due mainly 
to the ihct that the supply of water flows in with but 
little force. The fkct Is obvious, that the more nearly 
quiet the water Is, the more readily it will freeze. In 
some springs the water bubbles up with great force, so 
that the entire volume of water is in a constant state of 
agitation, and does not stop long enough for congelation 
to commence. 



Mat Wb BfASKTr— I will «tate my case to you 

as briefly as possible, and earnestly request an answer 
at your earliest convenience. I am the daughter of a 
widow in comfortable circumstances, the only sing^ one 
of a family of several children. My aflbctions have for a 
long time been settled upon a gentleman of whom no iU- 

Xrt has ever been heard ; his character is nnexception- 
, and has never been assailed. But my mother does 
not consent to our union; her only objection, so fisur as 
stated, is couched in tlie indefinite phrase that ^' he is not 
worthy" of her daughter. But doubtless, the principal 
trouble is of a pecuniary nature; my mother is looking 
higher for her daughter. We are both of age and have 
waited patiently for her to change her mind, but ''no 
sign to us is given," and now my anxious query is. What 
is my duty? Shall I still wait for prc;)udice to vanish? 
Shall I submit to her will or my own judgment ? I do 
not write fh)m idle curiosity ; my motive in asking the 
Journal springs ttom a desire to obtain a disinterested 
opinion, by givuiff which you win confer a great fiivor on 
one who sincerely wishes to do right.— A Constant 
Reader. Ana, It is yours to decide. It would be well, 
however, to ask the advice of your clei^gyman ; were yon 
within easy reach, we would advise that yon consult a , 
competent phrenologist, and then, if approved, yon 
should act accordingly. — — 

BE8PiRATioN.~The lungs and respiratory ap- 
paratus are so arranged that the blood and air do not 
come in direct contact with each other, but are separated 
by a thin membrane so constituted that tho blood will 
absorb the oxygen of the air breathed through It The 
respiratory membrane is "blood-tight** but not "air« 
tight" Our friend is probably aware that a tpcnge will 
hold water. 

Soul, Spmrr, Mind. — ^These terms are sometimes 
used interdiangeably, but improperiy so. The soitf is the 
immaterial, ipunortal part of man— that part especially 
subject to moral government The ijirU has to do 
mataily with the disposltioii, the temper. The wind is 
the intelligent, the inteQectoal part of man— that whidi 
thinks and acts through the various fkculties. 

Reflbctives vs. PERCBFnvBS.~Are not people 
with larger reflectives than perceptives and but little 
education, more ignorant than those with huiger percep- 
tives than reflectives and no better educational advan- 
tages ? Ans, Yes, for the reason that it is through the per- 
ceptive fkculties man obtains general knowledge. Those 
who have large observing organs become learned, be- 
cause of the store of fkcts they gather, and having these 
facts in their memory, can in thehr intercourse with 
others render them available. Many men of good per- 
ceptive power, but deficient reflective, obtain a reputa- 
tion for talent, especially if they possess large Language, 
though they may show no depth or comprehensiveness 
of understanding. 

Whiskt AND ^lABB. — A conesDondent in the 
September number says that he flnds himself unable to 
read an order before superior officers, unless he is under 
the influence of whisky. I have been thinking it qnito 
strange that whisky can have such an eflbd. Does 
whis^ change the natural working of the various organs ? 
I incline to ue opinion that bashfnlness in most cases is 
owing to a lack of vitality. I have noticed many persons 
who were anything but bold, and in most cases they were 
weak and delicate, the nervous system being weak and 
excitable. Is it not well-estabUshod that nervous people 
are more sensitive and have less power of combating the 
opinions of others than those who have a good strong 
muscular development ? Why is it that stimulants make 
men bold and fearless in aebato? Is it not because 
whist^ strengthens temporarily the nervous system ? I 
can not see why the otvan of Approbativeness, which 
makes one bashful, wouloi not be intensified by that stim- 
ulant which arouses Self-EsteenL An$, Alcoholic liquors 
exdto the base of the bndn mainly, since that part of the 
brain has more to do with the body than the superior 
part Hence, men who are stimulated by liquor become 
combative, destructive, or social, more than they do 
logical, spiritual, or moral. Undoubtedly diffidence or 
bashfhlness would be increased by bodily weakness, and 
that physical strength is a good basis for physical cour- 
age. We suppose two men with equal Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, the one having good health and ex- 
cellent muscular powers would feel independent strong, 
bold, and courageous, whereas the other having deficient 
vitality would feel reUtlvely dejected and weak. But 
you should remember that alcoholic liquors produce an 
abnormal excitement. Let a man become angry and his 
bashftilness subsides, let him be frightened and he over- 
steps modesty and deference. Whatever Is calculated to 
intensify the energetic elements and strong animal im- 
pulses is likely to overcome basefUhiess, whether it be A 
whisky or any other powerftol excitant ^ 
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Commnnttattons. 



Vn&w this h«i4 w pabltah kocta rolonUry ooDtrlbotlons M w 
dMRi aonelaBtly laterMtlus or •URKMtlve to nisilt • pl«c« here, bnt 
wtttaool Indoi-BlDg cither tiM opInloiM or the ftU«K«<l f«ctii Mt forth. 

PHRENOLOGT APPLIED. 

A WARNINQ AND A PROPHECY. 

**WHAT HAS PHRKNOLOQT DONB FOR TOU?" 
Mb. Bditoa— I have read the above sentence over many 
timee in your Joitrnal and wondered if I could not say 
something yon woold like to hear. It is not bo much 
what it has done for me or othsn^ bnt what I have to re- 
late bears upon the truth of Phrenology. 

In the winter of 1865 a gentleman and hie wife visited 
the rooms of a phrenologist for the purpose of obtaining 
charts of characters. They had been married about two 
years ; the husband's age was thirty, that of his wife ten 
years younger. The former's character was delineated 
as having an affectionate disposition, fine taste, consid- 
erable talent, and other fovorable points, besides any 
amount ef ambition ; and ended by giving this admoni- 
tion : " I wish to impress this one thing on your mind— 
you will be a ruined man before you are thirty-five if you 
go on in the way you are now going— you know what I 

His wife was represented as being timid yet confiding, 
yielding, and talented ; the latter quality modestly de- 
nied by the lady's fHends who were present, and 

ventured to say: "Mr. , you have xnade her out 

better than her husband ; Mr. is well known in 

this city and elsewhere as being quite a writer and lec- 
turer, and stands at theliead of his profession ; his char- 
acter is as good as his profession." ** Mrs. is such 

a mtle home body that very little is known about her." 

"Can't help that," returned Mr. ; "it is so." 

After the evening lecture, Mr. sought out the lady 

and gave her some private advice, and she now ei\Joys 
Che benefits of that consultation. 

By-and-by a little property that had been expected bo- 
fore marriage came to the wife. A cloud gathered in 
the domestic horizon— the husband was in debt, and to 
help him the wife gave a portion of her all to relieve him. 
A few months passed and the same thing was repeated < 
the wife, to reduce fiimlly expenses, dismissed her help 
to aid her husband. Some time before this a young lady 
was introduced into the femlly to lessen the cares of the 
wife, and for companionship in the husband's absence. 
It was not long before she Began to see that what at first 
she had hoped was only suspicion or Jealousy, would 
sooner or later, If not in some way checked, prove a 
reality, and so tried every means in her power to win 
him back. Nothing as yet dimmed the prospect of his 
public horizon ; he went abroad and gained name and 
money, and the " little home body*'' went the round of her 
wifely duties, and many thought her unworthy of so good 
a man. 

Soon increasing cares and anxiety brought to the wife 
ikiling health. Gradually her means were lessened, and 
if she remonstrated when he wanted more, he would 
reply, " Ton will not trust me," which always silenced 
her ; and to still show her confidence and love, she gave 
him her little all, which went she knew not whither. 
She pleaded with him as a wife only can, and at last, 
when but little hope remained and she felt he was pre- 
paring to leave her, she told him she would expose l^lm ; 
• but he only told her bitterly that no one would believe 
her, and would call her crazy. Sometimes he would bo 
kind and even indulgent. Still did she aid him all she 
could in his lectures, in her houHchold, by her pravers • 
it was of no avail. Be l^ her for another, and she found 
herseli homeless and companlonless, her husband un- 
feithJFtil, and his age only— tnirty- four I Whj^n it became 
necessary to make it known, the wife's friends would 
hardly credit that he had deserted her, and so well had 
he carried out his plans that many thought her insane, he 
havlnff gone so feras to circulate such a report. Rumors 
reach nis old friends that he has been con\'lcted of for- 
gery, and that his course Is downward. 

The wife has obtained a divorce on the above grounds, 
and wishes to give her mite respecting the prophetic 
words of Mr. and their flilflilment. 

If the little horns body ever achieves anything that 
Phrenology says she can, may-be you will hear of her 
again. l. h. b. 



BENEVOLENCE. 

BY MBS. CLARA LEARNED XBAOHAX. 

In this wicked worid of toil and woe, 
Ever the weauy come and go ; 
Let us cheer the faltering on the way, 
And turn the feet that, erring, stray. 

In this thoroughfore of human life. 
Where want and misery are rife. 
Let us reach forth the giving hand 
To those who by the wayside stand. 

There are sunken cheeks, tear^tained and pale. 
And broken-hearted beauty frail. 
And weeping mothers, with grief-bowed head, 
'Mourning loved living ones as "d«irf.'* 

Let OS feed the needy, clothe and cheer, 
Brush from the pallid cheek the tear ; 
Let goodness and mercy together blend. 
To be to weary ones h friend. 

Ever list to the lonely orphans* cry, 
Say still, " the orphans' God is nigh," 
Point them to a Saviour's dying love, 
A brighter land, "a boxb aboyx." 
Lbifsio, Ohio. 




A LAMENT. 

Gone to her rest. 
Gone to her rest I 
Gone down in the grave to sleep ; 
Grief is an inmate of my breast; 
Grief in my heart must ever rest. 
Grieving for her I weep. 
Gloomy and dim. 
Groping through sin. 
Groping along to the grave ; 
Growing old with care and sorrow, 
Grown faint-hearted for to-morrow. 
Going down to oblivion's wave ; 
Going down to her, where she is I shall be ; 
Gladly I'll pass the gate 'twixt her and me. 

MARY B. WEST. 

PnTsiooNOMY— Primary Rules for its Practice.— 
Rule 1. First, take a casual ghmce and note the im- 
pression you have received. 

5. Decide whether the person under consideration is 
quick or slow. If he is thoughtfhl, he is naturally slow ; 
and if not, the reverse. 

8. Judge whether vigorous and determined, or weak 
and vacillating. 
4. Whether haughty or humble, gloomy or Joyfkil. 

6. Observe whether cold, formal, and bitter, or open- 
hearted, frank, and mild. 

6. Notice whether sensual or spiritual, animal or 
mental. 

7. Lastly, and above all, find whether governed by his 
passions or his intellect. a. j. 



THE INQUISITIVE NOSE. 

Thb following fkcts which I have learned from observa- 
tion, I do not find mentioned in your new " Physiogno- 
my," and I am not aware that they have ever been ad- 
vanced before. 

The horizontally long, sharp-pointed, and slightly 
turoed-up nose, styled the Inquisitive Nose, is said to in- 
dicate, according to the development of the other feculties, 
an inordinate tendency to pry into other people's busi- 
ness, or the love of investigating, aptitude for chemistry, 
botany, etc., or the disposition to dig In the earth in 
search of treasures or food, etc. The correctness of this 
last assertion I can, I believe, ftilly prove. A correspond- 
ing formation, a protuberance, is visible on the snout of 
the pig, at the very point where It appears op the pro- 
montory of the mind's map of the prying, of the miser in 
eager search of a wrong notion, or proof of want of 
shrewdness, in his customer, whereon to found his 
scheme of making money out of him ; of the flatterer who 
studies the little vanities and weaknesses of his intende€^ 
prey; of the speciflator who views the condition of the 
market, the chances of possible increase or decrease of 
supply; of the master mind in chemistry who discovers 
differences and relations of elements. 

The hog, especially the wild, plows up the earth in 
search of roots, fruits, etc. ; other animals also dig and 
scratch up the soil— the dog does, but not with his snout, 
nor with the Intent to procure food, but to find for his 
master the desired truflle, or because he knows a dead 
body Is buried, etc The hen scratches up the soil to ex- 
pose it, scattered about, to its piercing eye— the beak taku 
up, but does not find out, the food ; every animal whose 
beak, snout, etc., is not its Instrument of seizing alone, 
but ot finding out its food, must have the protuberance of 
the great chemist's proboscis. The elephant, when a 
choice bit (cake or fruit) is thrown to him and buries 
itself in his hay, does not scatter the hay and look for the 
apple— he smells and feels for it with his snout, the trunk, 
he digs in the hay, and while the lower extremity of the 
trunk ends in his finger, the seizing tool, there appears on 
the upper the characteristic sign of the inquisitive nose. 

The duck has the same protuberance, the goose has it, 
and all suckers among aquatic birds must have it ; their 
beaks not only seize but b\m find out their food— they di^ 
in the mud ; the swan is their fellow, and I am inclined 
to think the stork, crane, flamingo, etc. 

The white-fish and the sun-fish of the New York 
market have the protuberance ; they stir up the mud or 
sand and extract from the troubled waters the food ; I 
liave observed the gold-fish doing this, and the protuber- 
ance must appear on them ; they draw in mouth after 
mouth fhll of sand, to separate from it the nourishing 
atoms, and reject the rest. 

I incline to the belief that even fish not stlmng up the 
mud, but living by suction— herrings, the whale,— must 
liave the seal of the Inquisitive or digging propensity on 
them. About the herrings, I am almost sure that they 
have It ; and the whale which does not look at its prey, 
but sucks in half a dozen or so of cubic yards of water 
and fish, to swallow the Utst and make a fountain of the 
first, ought to show'it. 

Does the woodpecker, the earth-worm, or the oyster 
exhibit the mark ? I am inclined to think they certainly 
must. 

Above I spoke of the flatterer, and now I will adduce a 
negative proof of my proposition. The nose of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, that unique man, is not ornamented with 
our protuberance, and his history shows that he did not 
possess the penetration it accompapies; his secretive- 
ness was quite equal to his great moral, reflective, and 
perceptive faculties; it is well known how he could dis- 
simulate and banish from his fkce every cue of what 
might be going on in his mind ; but* he was not in the 
same degree endowed with Insight into the character of 
his follower*— he was deceived in Jomini, Moreau, Murat, 
and certain other brave but either fickle or selfishly pru- 
dent men. 

In the face of Christ, as the artists give it, this trait is 
not and ought not to be prominent, because in him there 
was a beautiftil harmony of the noblest as of the most 
necessary endowments. Of the many proofs how well 
he was gifted with inquisitiveness I will only name one, 
the answer about the tribute to Cfesar ; the fhllness of 
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the organ eiutbled him to diecem the hare motiTe of the 
qaestioners; secretiveness alone wonld have prompted 
him to keep secret his opinion abont eo dangerons a 
topic ; nnder the connsel of both he gave the admirable 
BTAsm answer, silencing his tempters, 

ADOLPHUB WUBTIL 

m 1^1 w 

*<GOINa SOUTH'— MISSISSIPPI. 

AvTXB reading the article ^ Going Sonth,'* in the Octo- 
ber number (which I but recently received), I thought 
that perhaps I might be able to give some information 
that might be of nse to some of your readers as flEur as 
Mississippi is concerned, at least 

The war having closed with the freedom of the negro, 
great numbers of Southerners who were wont to depend 
upon ^'sambo^* as aMsible means of support, are now 
thrown entirely upon their own resources, and as Ihr as 
my information goes are, all through the South, raehing 
into the mercantile business, practice of the htw, medi- 
cine, teaching school, etc., etc 

Persons emigrating from the North with a view to such 
pursuits must expect to meet with many ocnnpetitors — 
some experienced, others inexperienced. 

The mechanical and agricultural branches afford a wide 
Held, there being comparatively few good mechanics in 
the South, and agriculture being conducted in too 
much of a slip-shod manner. The introduction of more 
labor-saving machinery, adapted to the wants of the 
people, and a more effective mode of flEurmlng, will entirely 
revolutionize Southern sentiments and amount of pro- 
ductions. The Southern pec^le will then see that the 
abolition of slavery Is among the greatest of blessings, 
and but the commencement of a new and better order of 
things. 

Tlie South has depended almost entirely upon the North 
for her manufiictnres, flNrming tools, etc, there being in 
the rural districts shops only to do repairing, and that 
generally by negroes, who know to perfection the art of 
turning iron and spoiling wood, the owners of such 
shops having but little practical knowledge of the bud- 
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The richest lands in the State of Mississippi are in the 
first and second range of counties bordering upon the 
Mississippi Biver, and in the prairies upon the Mobile 
and Ohio Bailroad, lying in the counties of Itawamba, 
Monroe, Lowndes, and Noxubee. Much of the remainder 
is composed of ridges or upland, intersected with creeks 
and rivers, upon which there is generally more or less 
bottom lands that produce very well, having a good deep 
soil, and are covered with the hard woods, oak, hickory, 
ash, etc The uplands or hills are generally covered with 
the long or short leaf pine, having but a thin, light soil, 
which produces tolerably weU for three or four years, 
when it commences to wear out, very little if any effort 
at resuscitation being made. Such lands can be bou^t 
cheap, fh>m two to ten dollars per acre, while the richer 
lands varied before the war ttom. ten to fifty dollars per 
acre, according to improvement and location. 

The soil and climate appear to be better adapted to the 
cultivation of rice and cotton, but com .and small grains 
with the different varieties of vegetables do well. Apples, 
with attention, do very well, while peaches, plums, figs, 
etc, grow in the greatest abundance and of the finest 
varieties and fiavors. 

In point of healthiness, I think Mississippi wiU com- 
pare very fhvorably with any of the Northern or Western 
States that are more thickly settled and better cleared up. 
The country along the Mississippi Biver, in places, has 
the reputation of being affected with miasm and malaria, 
but I have seen some of the finest forms and as robust- 
looking people in sudi phices as I ever wish to see. The 
diseases that affect the people appear to be confined more 
to the intermittent type of fsver than any other. The 
climate being milder in winter, the people are more in 
the open air ; house^ also, are bu&t more open, and I think 
as a consequence there is a much less tendency to con- 
ramptlon and its kindred diseases than at the North. 
The idea of the great heat in summer I think also exists 
more in the Imaghiation than in reality. The days are 
hot, but the nights with very rare exceptions are always 
cool. There is one peculiarity I have noticed in the 
Southern cUmate, that It always turns cooler after a rain 



or storm, and remains so for several days. I was raised 
in Connecticnt, have lived in several of the Western 
States, and in Mississippi five years, but I have never 
suffered more with heat here during the summer than in 
the North or West. On the other hand, I have suffered 
equally as much from oold weather while it lasted as at 
the North or West. 

At present there is some prejudice and animosity ex- 
isting toward the Yankees, as all Northern and Western 
men are called, and who would not not expect it ? With 
proper treatment I think it will soon die away. 

The Confederate soldiers have all gone home and gone 
to work, and are striving to be good citizens and make 
the most and best of the changes that the dose of the 
war has brought about, and are looking forward with 
hope to the time when all differences shall be settled, and 
peace and harmony once more prevaiL 

HA2LBHUBST, COPIAH Ck>. 



A SINGULAR CASS. 

A 0AB> of unusuA interest, showing extraordinary te- 
nacity of life, has recently come under our notice. It is 
that of a man living for six weeks with a minle ball 
weighing one and a quarter ounces in his brain, and after 
the ball was removed being fhlly restored to conscious- 
ness, with his intellect unimpaired and his physical power 
perfect 

Lieutenant Thos. W. Chandler entered the service with 
the First Long Island Volunteers, in the early part of the 
war, and served without ii^ury until the 25th of March, 
1865. After the recapture of Fort Steadman on that day, 
our picket line was advanced on the whole of the left. In 
this advance the Lieutenant received a gunshot wound in 
the left temple which penetrated the braifl. The surgeon 
in charge of the division hospital probed the wound, and 
finding the ball had entered the brain, made no attempt 
to remove it, concluding that Lieutenant Chandler was 
fhtally wounded. After remaining In the hospital fbr 
several weeks, Lieutenant Chandler desired a furlough, 
but was informed that he wonld die on the road. After 
a couple of weeks more he was allowed to return to 
Broouyn. On his arrival the brain was oozing from the 
wound, and the depression showed a fhicture of the 
cranium. He placca himself under the charge of Dr. J. 
O. Johnson, wno opened the wound, and after elevating 
depressed portions of bone, found the bullet pressing in 
upon the brain and firmly wedged by the portions oflhe 
skull which had been driven in. With considerable dif- 
ficulty the ball was removed, covered with brain. The 
brain oozed from the wound for several days, but is now 
healed, and Lieutenant Chandler is able to go around. 

The case has excited great Interest among the surseons 
who have seen It. Lieutenant Chandler resides at No. 
66 Prospect Street, Brooklyn, where he will be happy to 
satisfy any incredulous person that It Ls possible to nave 
an ounce and a quarter minie ball in the brain for six 
weeks, and stiU survive. 

A similar case of tenacity of life was shown a few years 
ago in New York, in the case of BUI Poole, the pugilist, 
who WyeA for a week with a ball in his heart. A photo- 
graph has been taken of Lieut. Chandler [and may be seen 
at the office of the PHREKOfcooiOAL journal] whidi 
serves to perpetuate this unique case.— 2>(tf^ Timet. . 



The Voice. — Very young children, 

like the inarticulate animals, have only the Ihculty of 
voice to express the existing feeling by a/:ry or sound, 
whidi all persons with a little attention can undentand. 
Thus they easily express Joy or sorrow, uneasiness or 
want in the same style in wliidi animals of all kinds ex- 
press their feelings. With what animation a horse 
greets his compa^oh whom he sees in the next field I 
The young of all animals express their want of food, 
which the mother readily nnderatands and anxiously at- 
tends to. The range of capabilities of these animal ex- 
pressions is verv limited, but is sufBeiont for their use, 
and constitutes their languages. Providence has wisely, 
also, given to eaeh race of animals a different voice, so 
there need be no misapprehension among them ; but he 
has debarred them ttom articulation, which would only 
have filled the worid with noise without sense. This 
fhculty he has given only to that superior race, to whom 
also he has given a larger development of brain, and 
more varied and more acute flacultics. whom thus he has 
made as a monarch over other animals ; and, as It were, 
an intermediate god over those animals and this worid, 
where it is his dutv to govern wisely, and to diflhse hap- 
piness, and generally to act and govern likest that great- 
er Being who created him and appointed him his office. 
He will thus best ftilfiU that divine injunction, '* Be ye 
perfect, eoen as your Father which la In heaven la 
perfect** o. b. 



CAXTSBS OF IDZOC7. 



It is very common for theorists to oppose the inter- 
marriages of kindred on the supposition that the offtpring 
of such unions win either be deaf mutes, deformed, 
or idiots though, so fkr as my observation extends, 
these natural infirmities are produced In real life by 
other causes. Of five fSunilles in one neighborhood, the 
parents were ffrst cousins, and the children, without 
exception, were quite as Intelligent as their parents, or 
the other children of the neighborhood. There was not 
an idiot, a deformed, or deaf mute among them. There 
were three idiots, however, in the same vldnity, the 
ofipring of parents who were in no way related. One, 
a girl, a deaf mute, sixteen yean old, rather below the 
middle size, in perfoct health, does not know her own 
name or her mother, can not be made to understand a 
single word, sign, or gesture, has been to the asylum fbr 
feeble-minded children without benefit, yet has sufficient 
ability to walk about and amuse herself. Second, like- 
wise a girl, is nearly of the same age, yet has never been 
able to sit atone, carry a morsel of fbod to her lips, or 
signify the possession of one spark of intelligence or 
reason. Third, a boy, who, like the fint one mentioned 
above, grew to man*s estate, yet was flur beneath the 
brutes in mental ci^Miclty . Now, whatever medical gentle- 
men may have to say to this, the mothers of these 
children, and they alone, would account for this depriva- 
tion of reas6n in their ofBipring. In the fint case, 
the mother, at a certain period during her pregnancy, 
was called upon to attend her own mother In the deatb- 
Bi<dmefl8 of the latter. When^er child was bom. Its 
hands and feet had then, and ever since, a corpse-like 
appearance, and the only noise it makes is a moan 
exactly resembling that of the dying woman. In the 
second case, the mother was firig^tened by some of tlM 
animals In a menagerie. In the third case, the mother 
became extremely angry upon seeing the intoxication of 
her husband and one of the neighbon. Strange as it may 
seem, it is a fkct, that the boy always, fh>m his infhncy 
to the fhll growl^ of his manhood, had the ap];>earanc6 
of being drunk, and one to have seen him, without any 
informatkm as to the cause of his singular manner, would 
have supposed him to be intoxicated. 

It is not my purpose to attempt any explanation of 
these phenomena. I have only given a simple statement 
of fkcts. While recounting these, other cases quite as 
singular, and tending to elucidate the same subject, have 
occurred to my memory, which I may attempt to dellne- 
ate at some ftiture time. t. 9. 



nnCOUTH HABITS. 

Mb. Bditob: In a recent number your correspondent 
gave some wholesome hints relative to habits that are 
Inconvenient to others, unpleasant to the sensitive, 
untidy, and offensive. WHl yon allow a word more? 
Though uncouth habits are not necessarily wicked or 
disgraceftil, they are fhults, and should be abandoned. 
At the table great care is necessary so to eat, and drink, 
and conduct in all respects as not to produce, unpleasant 
sensations in othen. Among faults at table we may 
mention loud breathing, making noises when eating 
soup, or !aipping tea or coffee, opening the lips whUe 
masticating and making a kind of smacking noise. 
These habits are not confined to boys, though nearly all 
of them at some time blunder into the practice of them. 
But men, women, young ladies sometimes, fUl into these 
practices. 

Eating large mouthfhls should be avoided; talking 
when the mouth Is fhll; eating in a greedy manner; 
putting tiie knlfb in the mouth, or mixing different kinds 
of food on the plate so that they look mussy— such as 
mashing a large potato, spreading stewed tomatoes 
over it, and then stirring it up and mixing it as one 
would a batch of biscuit, is offensive to most people ; it 
looks too much like mixing horse feed, or feed fbr other 
^M|iin*ig with coarser fhre. These hints are not intended 
for those who don't need them, and those who do will 
thank us for them when they get cured of their bad 
haUti. 
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[All work* noticed in Tmt Phjudtolooioai. Joxtskal 
maj/ be ord&redfrom this office at price* anneaMd,'\ 

Snow Bound : A Winter Idyl. By John 

QreenlcafWhitticr. Boston: Ticknor& Fields. 1866. 

1 vol., IGmo., cloth. $1. 

This is the latest and one of the best of the Qnaker 
poet's productions. Its pictures of New England life 
and scenery as they were half a century or so ago, are 
trathftil and most graphic; and the verse has all the 
vigor and terseness of the author's earlier productions. 
An excellent portrait of the author forms a fitting 
fh>nti8pieco to this handsome volume. 

Miss Oona McQuarrie. A Sequel to 

AlfVed Hagart's Household. By Alexander Smithy au- 
thor of "A Life Drama," etc Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1866. One vol., 16mo, cloth. $1 26. 
The domestic story, the first part of which is so poet- 
ically and graphically told in " Alfred Hagart's House- 
hold," is here fitly concluded. It is even more interest- 
ing than the previous volimie, which is seldom the case 
with " sequds." Everybody who has read the story of 
the " Household" will wish to follow through this vol- 
mno the fortunes of John Hagart. 

History of the Plots and Crimes op 

THB Great Conspiract to overthrow Libebtt in 
America. By John Smyth Dye. New York: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. $2. 
This is not properly a history of our great Civil War, 
but rather of its causes, or what its author believes to 
be its causes. Those who are curious enough to read it 
will learn, among other equally strange things, that 
Abraham Lincoln was not the only President of the 
United States who has met his death at the hands of the 
assassin, Harrison and Taylor having been disposed of 
in the same way. Such books as this will continue to be 
written and read for many years to come; but for any- 
thing that shall deserve the name of an impartial history 
of the lato Civil War or its causes, we must wait till 
another generation shall have taken our places on the 
stage of action. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of 

the Throat and Lunos. By J. H. Phillips, MJ). 

New York. 1866. Paper covers. 50 cents. 

This pamphlet gives the pathology, symptoms, and 
most successful mode of treatment The author is a 
distinguished physician of the allopathic school, and has 
made the diseases of which he treats a special study. 

An Illustrated History of the Re- 
bellion.— George W. Childs, Philadelphia, announces 
" A Pictorial History of the Great Civil War," by Benson 
J. Lossing. Wo shall look for its appearance with great 
interest. It is the author^s intention to treat the subject 
with strict Inipartiality, using only such materials as, in 
his judgment, may not be questioned as to truthfiilness 
or propriety. He proposes to make it a book ot facta 
rather than of opinions^ and will endeavor to give such 
fiidthftil illustrations of men and things connected with 
tbis important event in the history of the United States, 
as shall recommend it as a standard work on its great 
subject for all fbture time. It will contain 2,000 illustra- 
tions by the author, and will be issued in not less than 
three volumes. The work will be sold exclusivelyby 
Bubscriotion. Price, in doth binding, $6. Joseph Wil- 
son, 86 Nassau St., General Agent for New York. 

The Second Annual Report of the 

New York Woman's Intirmart Association shows 
that this most uscfkil and niuch needed institution is 
doing, and doing well, in its own quiet way, its great 
work. Its object is, to treat, and to aim to cure, the ills 
of Woman, incident to her oiganization, which, owing 
to the cares of a fhmily or otherwise overtaxed system, 
are very prevalent. The institution being now in its 
second year, has a better organization than at first. 
The needs of patients being careAiUy studied, are sup- 
plied, and their improvement is as certain as human 
skill can make it. It is a pleasant home for invalids, and 
being so, conduces to a more rapid recovery than can be 
had in a fkmily, where the necessary appliances are less 
easily used and less regularly given. 




It is a Homeopathic institution, and is under the chaige 
of Dr. J. W. Mitchell, an experienced and skillftil physi- 
cian and surgeon, aided by a staff of consulting physi- 
cians and surgeons, who are widely known for their 
professional ability, and it is indorsed by such experi- 
enced and honored physicians as Drs. Gray, Marcy, 
Bayard, Fowler, Guernsey, Evans, and Warner, and the 
late Drs. Wilson and Bollcs. 

The Infirmary is situated on Washington Heights 
(156th Street), New York city. 

The National Temperatice Advocate 
and the Youth's Temperance Banner are monthly publi- 
cations of the National Temperance Society Publication 
House, and should be liberally sustained. The last named 
is handsomely illustrated, and publishes interesting sto- 
ries for the boys and girls. 

The United States Register or 

Blub Book for 1866, containing a list of all the Princi- 
pal Officers of the Federal Government, and the United 
States Census for 1860, with much authentic political 
and statistical information relating to the continent of 
America, is a useflil book for evrjrybody. Compiled by 
J. DistumcU, and published by the American News 
Company. It can bo had at this office. 75 cents. 

Chambers' Encyclopedia. — This 

popular and most excellent work, reprinted in this 
country by J. B. Lipplncott & Co.. has reached Part 101, 
which brings the matter down to the word Saxon. The 
price of each part is 25 cents. Payable on delivery. 

Hunt's Merchant's Magazine is an 

invaluable publication for all engaged in commercial 
pursuits. It is too well known to require our indorse- 
ment. Monthly. $6 a year. New York : Wm. B. Dana. 

Almanach et Directorium Fran- 

9AI8 DBS Etats Unis POUR l^AnkAb 1866 is a very 
oseftd publication for our Franco -American fellow- 
citizens, and for business men generally. Published by 
J. D. L. Zender. SOcts. 

Idiocy. — We have received a copy of 

a very able treatise on ^' Idiocy : its Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment by the Physiological Method,'^ by Edward Seguin, 
M.D. It discusses the sulject in a very clear and satis- 
factory way, and contains suggestions of the utmost im- 
portance to all who have the good of the unfortunates re- 
ferred to at heart. The idiot is no longer beyond hope. 
His condition may be improved, and Dr. Seguin here 
points out the means. 



Itefo ?|oohs. 



[Among the lots issues of the press not elsewhere noticed 
in these pages^ we may mention ihefoGotoing^ all qf which 
may be ordered through vs^ as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting ;] 

The American Republic; its Consti- 
tution, Tendencies, and Destiny. By O. A. Brownson. 
ISmo., doth, with a Portrait ^ 

Poems by Robert Bachanan. 16mo., 

doth. $1TO. 

Inner Rome, Political, Religious, and 

SodaL "Bj Rev. O. M. Butler, DJ>. 12mo., doth. 
$175. 

Essays on the Supernatural Origin 

OF Christluiitt, with special reference to the Theories 
of R6nan, Strauss, and Tubingen. By Rev. George P. 
Fisher, A.M. 8vo., dotii. $8 60. 

The Cyclopedia of Biography. — 

A Record of the Lives of Eminent Persons. By Park 
Godwin. New edition. Crown, 8vo., doth. $3 60. 

Poems by Edna Dean Proctor. 1 6mo., 

doth. $1 25. 

Notes from Plymouth Pulpit: a 

Collection of Memorable Passages firom the Discourses 
of Henry Ward Beecher, with a Sketch of Mr. Beecher 
And the Lecture Room. By Augusta Moore. New Edi- 
tion, revised and greatly enlarged. 12mo. ^ 



Precious Thoughts, Moral and Re- 
ligious. Gathered from the works of John Bosldn. Bj 
Mrs. L. 0. Tnthill. 12mo. |3. 

Songs of Praise and Poems of De- 

YonoK IN^BX Christl^n Centtjbies. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Copp6e, Professor, eto. 4to. HIus. $1S. 

The Centenary of American Meth- 
odism ; a sketeh of its History, Theology, Practical Sys- 
tem, and Success. Prepared by order of the Centonary 
Committee of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. With a 
statement of the plan of the Centenary Cde1y»tion of 
1866, by John McClintock,D.D. 12mo. $160. 

Obscure Diseases of the Brain 

AUB Mind. By Forbes Winslow, M.D. $4 85. 



►eneral Items. 



The Journal and Other Matters. 

—Edmund W., who styles himself "an old bachelor," 
and who has been some years a subscriber to our Joub- 
KAL, sends us an order for ten copies, which he intends 
to distribute among his friends. He has much to say in 
reference to the benefit its constant reading has done . 
him ; that whereas, a few years ago, he, being in poor 
circumstances, was wont to consider himself " a nobody," 
and of no use in the world, now he thinks " that he can 
be a little useftil if he only tries." 

Friend W. has something to say in behalf of female 
suflOrage, but we are afraid our occasional contributor, 
John Dunn, has shown the impracticability of his (W.'s) 
views. W. has been something of a warrior, and figured 
in our recent "affiiir," and thinks that "all the young 
men who could, but would not, go to the war, should be 
compelled to marry the soldiers' and eailors' widows and 
orphan daughters, or be deprived of the right of sufllhige. 
Take care, Edmund! you are treading on dangerous 
ground. Perhaps the ladies would prefer to live single 
than wed such pusillanimous cowards. Besides, we 
think that such a veteran as yourself has no right to 
" han» fire" in the matrimonial " lino." " Cast about," 
old fellow, and get sight of some charming widow or or- 
phan, and/o// /n with her, and don't omit from your sup- 
plies the JouBMAL if you would succeed in all your qpera- 
tions. 

We like the tone of W.'s letter, and had we space 
would give it an insertion, as a single instance of what 
the JouBNAL has done and is doing among the lowly in 
the way of improving their morals, their manners, tneir 
social and pecuniary conditions. 

A Believer. — ^I am a believer in Phre- 
nology, Hygeio-Therapy, the Bible, and the true Temper- 
ance platform. I am bound to defend and practice the 
Health reform. I believe in " woman's rights" when she 
is right, and will do what I can to influence her to do right 
and to dress right If her wrongs can not be redressed, 
she can be re-dressed. At any rate, I hope the day will 
come when her lover wiU cease to love his dram, and her 
friends will not use " the weed." Please give my re- 
specto to all the girls ; my complimente to those who 
dress healthAilly ; my love to the children who use no 
tea, coffee, or colored candy, and my best wishes to alL 
And may we all so live that when we are gathered " over 
the river," we may meet where there will be no parting. 
Vancouver, W. T. aue-iia. 

Mr. Thomas Cook, the Tourist from 

England, now arranging Grand American and European 
Excursions for parties visiting these Ck>untries, may be 
addressed, in the care of Messrs. Fowi^kb akd Wells, 
880 Broadway, New York. 

American Sanitary Museum. — Dr. 

Thomas W. Evans, now in Paris, France, desires to ben- 
efit mankind generally, and to confer honor on his native 
country by making known abroad a great number of nse- 
Ihl inventions made by his countryman for relieving sick 
and wounded soldiers. He has issued the following cir- 
cular: 

Penetrated with the idea that the Sanitary Commission 
of the United States, by mitigating the horrors of war, 
had resolved one of the most urgent questions of mod- 
em times, I was one of the first persons in Europe who 
endeavored to acquaint the public with the oi^ganization 
and the results of that admirable institution. Iflrstpub- 
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llshed a book (La commission sanitalre, son origtne, eon 
organization et ses r^snltats) in which I conscientious] j 
exposed the eflforta and tho flnol success of the Sanitary 
Commission durin<]; tho gigantic stmgglo that the United 
States sustained with unaoated courasre. Afterward ap- 
pG[ircd my BYench tranflations of military, medical, and 
surgical essays. Bv acting so, I felt I was serving both 
the cause of humanity and that of mv native country. 

After having shown the wonderful results of tho bani- 
tary Commission, it would be Just and proper now to 
acquaint the public with the great number of ingenious 
inventions made by my countr;rmen In view of relieving 
the sick and the wounded soldiers. 

In order to realize this protect, I intend to assemble in 
a collection the products of moso inventions which have 
enabled tho Sanitary Commission to fulfill its mission. 

The Universal Exhibition that is to be opened in Paris 
in 18G7 Is certainly tho best opportunity for the inaugu- 
ration of this Sanitary Museiun. During that Exhibition 
no civilized nation will be imrepresentcd in tho French 
metropolis. The articles exhibited in such a Museum 
will therefore call the attention of all those who wish tho 
welforo of mankind, and acquaint all nations with the 
names of their inventors. 

In addressing myself to my countrymen, I am firmly 
convmccd tt^it they will assist me in my patriotic and 
humanitary enterprise. Although I am willing to pur- 
chase all such articles.as may bo U8el\il, I shall gratcmlly 
accept any object that the inventors or manufacturers 
would wish to contribute. 

I thereforo most respectftilly request all such persons 
who are disposed to cooperate in the creation of the 
American Sanitary Museum, to address their communi- 
cations to Dr. Thomas W. Evans, 15 Rue do la Paix, Pa- 
ris (France), or to M. Abner L. Ely, 23 Pine Street, New 
TorK. THOMAS w. ETAHS, iLD., 15 Rue de la Paix. 

Paris, Dee,^ 18C5. 

Life Insurance and Homeopatiit. — 

In December last the directors and shareholders of tho 
General Provident Assarance Company in London held 
a meeting to consider the bearing of the homeopathic 
medical treatment in the health and llA of the company. 
At this meeting it was determloed to make an investiga- 
tion Into the hitherto unexplored region of oomparative 
medical treatment, wltli a view to a change of rates in 
certain cases, If such change was deemed deshrablc. The 
directors, after obtaining the requisite dattf, submitted to 
the ."hareholders a propnsidon ** to open a stcilon for per- 
SODS treated by the homeopathic system, at a lowrr seale 
of premium than that cnareed on other lives." The 

firoposllion was adopted, and the company Is now work- 
nff on this system. The London llomeoputhic Retimo is 
vi>ry Jubilant at the matter, and says: **lt is not with 
* in«(ivldnal opinion* that our opponeuts now have to deal, 
not even with the opinion of such mm a« th*^ lat«) Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the late Dr. Gregory, Professor of 
Chemistry In the university of Edinburgh, and ihe late 
Dr. Samuel Brown, a roan worthv to rank with tho illus- 
trious Faraday— all of whom lived and died in the f^ith of 
the imih of homeopathy, not to mention a host of other 
names of men living and dead, in every department of 
literature, science, and art. It is not with individual 
opinion, we repeat, that our opponents have now to deal. . 
They aro now confronted with the result of an investiga- 
tloo dirccied to be made by a b(:dv of commercial men, 
tor commercial purposes, eondneted with thnt marvelous 
precision which has exalted the investigations of the 
assurance offices of this country lo tho rank of tcientiflo 
verities, and indorsed by men whose mtellectual faculties, 
when summoned to decide, most have been In the liveliest 
exercise ; seeing that they had to determine on a question 
in whlrh they were withoat precedent for a guide, and in 
which their pecanlary interests were deeply concerned,**— 
Undertcriier*s Circular, 

No Dose at All. — A rhynister thus 

takes off homeopathy: 

1'be homeopathlo system, sir, Just suits me to a tittle ; 

It proves of physio anyhow >ou can not take too Ilttie. 

If it bo goo<l in all complaints to take a dose so small. 

It sorely must be better still to take no dose at aU. 

Another says of hydropathy, that it may bo very good, 
but too much of it, in the time of the flood, killed more 
than it cored. -^ 

Advice to Young Physicians. — Pro- 
fessor James R. Wood, one of onr most eminent and 
skilUhl surgeons, gavo the following very sensible advice 
to the students in BcUevue Medical College, during its 
last session: '^Glvo medicine, then, only when you can 
sec indications to ftilflll. Adopt this as a rule, and my 
word for it, gentlemen, you teitt brwk every apothecary in 
the town in which you live." 

[This to hard for apothecaries, but good for the people.] 

Claimants for Property, or Heirs 

TO British Estates.— We may name Mr. John Adams 
Knight, No. 4 Symond's Inn, Chancery Lane, London, as 
the most competent person to secure the payment of old 
and unsettled claUns. He is an American ; has resided 
some years in England, and is thoroughly conversant 
with matters of this kind. 




. Chewing Gum in School. — A visit 

to the schools in a certain town in one of our neighbor- 
ing States discloses the Duct that there are about 800 
scholars in attendance, a large majority of whom arc 
Hollanders, and thoy all seemed addicted to the chewing 
of gum. It was a ludicrous and singular spectacle to 
notice the wagging of the imder jaw by so many children. 

We insert this paragraph simply to call, attention to 
the fact, and warn others against its most pernicious 
effects. Chewing gum produces an undue flow of the 
saliva of the month and the gastric juices of the stomach ; 
this, coutinued for a long time, produces a reaction in the 
organs producing tho necessary elements in the digestion 
of food, and tho month and stomach become dry, and the 
person dyspeptical. 

Another fiict was noticed— tho children of Dutch 
parentage, although *tractable, and attend to their 
studies with great diligence, still they need more than 
usual pains bestowed on them to keep them up with 
American children. 

A New Portrait of the late President 

Lincoln, photo-chromatic, colored in oil, cabinet size, 
has just been published by Messrs, Wtkkoop & Co., of 
Phihidelphia, a copy of which may bo seen at this office. 
It is ttom an original by Brady, and said to be the best. 
The form, e3Q>rcssion, and coloring are certainly very 
life-like, and it can not Dill to become popular. The price 
of the picture is $15 each. 



To Contributors. — ^We acrain tender 

onr thanks to onr volimtary contributors'for their fitvors 
so lavishly showered upon ns ; but they have become so 
numerous that wo can no longer even specify them, and 
tills general nstice must suffice. It is impossible, lai^ 
as the JouBNAL now is, for ns to publish more than one 
in ten of the good articles that aro offered us, to say 
nothing of the bad or indifferent ones; so our kind 
friends must not feci hnrt or slighted if their contribu- 
tions do not appear, but attribute it to want of room. 

We do not wish this notice to deter those who have 
Important facts* or thoughts to commtmicato from writ- 
ing. If you send us something better than anything wo 
have on hand, or more timely, or in any way more fitting 
and desirable, we shall give it the preference ; though, 
other things being equal, we hold that ** first come first 
served" is a good rule. 

"Tnfi Triple Tie."— We publish a 

poem under this title, which will find response fh>m all 
members of the mystic Aratemity, which it represents. 
The anthor speaks from the heart to the heart We 
leave it to be Judged by the head ; or, should we not say, 
by the reason f 

Apology. — In our criticism of Donald 

McKay, we did not intend to include all Scotsmen in our 
charge of hie meanness. No. We number among onr 
dearest and most valued personal friends those of Scot- 
tish birth and blood. No, no. We have read the history 
of that grand old country and people, and can not forget 
the noble deeds of Wallace, Bruce, and the rest ; nor the 
songs of Bums, Soott, and hundreds of other Scottish 
poets. Nor can we forget Saint Andrew, John Knox, 
John Anderson, and other worthies. No, no. We have 
too exalted an opinion of the honest old Covenanters 
who suffered martyrdom for their religious convictions 
to Include them with their wicked, renegade sons. 

To Editors — A Suggestion. — Book 

publishers would be glad to send, for notice or review, 
copies of now books, could they do so without other ex- 
pense than fhmishlng the books. They are willing to 
givo copies to editors who will notice them, but publish- 
ers can not afford to prepay the same by post or express 
to a thousand or more editors. Now it would be well if 
each editor womd name a place, in each of the chief 
cities, where books could be left by publishers to be 
forwarded to editors through country booksellers, mer- 
chants, or other agents, say once a week, or even once a 
month, with little or no cost for freight 



Editors could publish a card In their journals, for exam- 
ple, something like the following : '^ Books for the editor 
of the Pbrenolooical Journal may be left with Mr. 
Cafbn, S5 South Tenth St, Philadelphia; Mr. Butler, 
143 Washington St, Boston; Mr. Tweedie,^8S7 Strand, 
or Mr. Burns, No. 1 Wellington Road, CamberwcU, Lon- 
don. Those who have established advertising agencies 
in the dlflbrent cities could have books forwarded through 
them. Books are always sent to editors through regular 
booksellers in all the larger towns and cities ; but there 
are thousands of newspapers published in places remote 
firom these centers in which it would be well to have all 
now and nsefhl books announced. It will give tie plea- 
sure to serve onr friends of the country press and city 
book publishers by packing and forwarding any parcels 
left in onr care according to instructions. 

Our Graduates. — Among those who 

attended our late professional dass in practical Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, we name 
with real pleasure and high hopes for their fhture nsefhl- 
ncss the following : 

Mr. J. WiuccR Strong, Rockvllle, Chester Co., Pa. 

Mr. Edwin S. Creamer, New York dty. 

Mr. J. H. BuLLARD, Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

Mr. J. F. Field, Black Hawk, Colorado. 

Mr. J. A. TnoxFsoK, Pittston, Luzerne Co., Pa. 

Mr. Wx. 8. Hawkins, West Meridcn, Conn. 

Mr. Daniel F. Petrt. New York city. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Wheeler, Waterbury Center, Vt 

Mr. Henrt 8. Dratton, Jersey City, N. J. 

Several others have received the rudiments, and will, 
in time, go through and enter the field, to lecture, teach, 
and delineate character. There is room to-day, in En- 
rope and America, for at least a thousand good phrenolo- 
gists who could t6ach its principles and apply it in a 
practical manner. Other studies are pursued for pleas- 
ure or for profit— why not this f Other professions aro 
ftOl to overflowing, while this, In many States, counties, 
towns, and even kingdoms. Is without representatives, 
and almost unknown. 

How Much Can I Make? — ^This is 

the question usually put by persons engaging in any mci^ 
eantilo pursuit. Nor do professional men ignore the 
question of prospective *' profits^ which aro likely to ac- 
crue in tho pursuit of law, mediciue, or divinity. Some 
there aro who engage in a calling from the very lovt of it, 
without much thought of the lucre. This is more espe- 
cially the case with the clergy who have the mlssloitarj 
spirit to do good, and of the physician who takes pleasure 
in relieving suffering. But neither tho clergyman nor tho 
physician can live without bread, and be must be paid for 
his services. So it Is with the phrenologist. He mty 
enter upou Its dissemination with no other motive than 
that of briuging Its teachings within the reach of bis 
flriends and neighbors. Or he may, with a view of its 
m<H'e extensive application, use his knowledge of It In 
such a way as to make it pay more largely, and thereby 
obtain the means to spread it broadcast ort- r the world. 

In answer to the question, '* How much can I makeT' 
we reply, that depends on your competency. One cler- 
gyman receives $500 a year, another $1,000, another 
$5,000, and another $10,000 ; so It is with physicians, law- 
yers, and phrenologists. We know those who have ex- 
ceeded ,thb larger amount. Drs. Gall and Spnrzhelm 
made thehr leotores qnlte profitable; so did Oeoi^e 
Combe ; and f o have the more recent lecturers and ex- 
aminers. 

None of the more popoUtr lecturers receive less than 
$60 a night, and some receive double this amount. 
Phrenology affords one of the most useftil and interesting 
themes on which one can discourse. Astronomy is inter- 
esting; so is Botany, Geology, Chemistry, KJectricily, 
Biography ; but what Is more *^ taking'* than lllostnttions 
of human character and the analysis of ttio human 
mind through Phy8i«>locy, Phrenology, Physiognomy, 
and Psychology ? and who would not llsteu attentively to 
inBtructton as to how to develop, improve, and make the 
most of all his Aionitics and powers T 

Lecturers on Phrenologv, good, bad, and Indifferent, 
are few and flir between ; but ail are no doubt paid lib- 
erallv for rneh services as they r nd> r. Cesidcs gftiing 
pay lot. thf ir lectures, they nro paid for 'ho ( xaminadons 
which I hey make, and for books which they huvo for sale. 
Altogether, it may be mado decidedly proa'able. But 
some give flree lectures, free examiuatton«, an<J others 
make u a purely nds-lonary work. But there is money in 
It for those who wish lo pnisue U on busmcss principles. 
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tration, tudi maUen as righ^uUy belong to 
this departmtnt. We disclaim reeponsKM- 
itp for what mav herein appear; but we 
will not tnowinglv insert ftnything intended 
to deceive^ nor iff an immoral tendenqf, 
quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carffitUp excluded. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 9& cents a line.] 



Take Your Choice! — ^Ex- 
tracts from letters reoeived: 

. Lebano!!, Pa., Januaru 16, 1886. 

Messsrs. Sidney E. Morse^ Jr. A Co.— 
Oentlemen: The Setring Kachine came 
safely to hand, and I assure yoa we are 
perfectly delighted with it. 

, Ind., January, 1966. 

Messrs Editors : With your permission I 
desire to return my thanks. * * I have 
had the Machine one month, and now I 
think I could not do withont it. 

M n . N. Y., January, 1866. 

Oentlemen .• • * • As for the Sewing 
Machine, it came to hand in good time ana 
In ffood order, * * * and it is already 
maKinff as cheerfhl music in our home, 
Many Qianks for your kind offer. 

The opportunity is still presented ! We 
will send by express or otherwise, as 
ordert^ securely packed, a $65 Sewing 
Machine, either Whoder A Wilson or 
Qrover & Baker, to any person who will 
■end us the names of 

SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBEBS. 

TO THE 

NEW TORE OBSERVER, 
with the money ($66) for one year in ad- 
vance. 

'' The best in the country.**— Jl<fivrMMr, 
Fredonia, N. T, 

'' A capital Family paper.**~OAioJ?bniMr. 

** A better is not pubUshed.**— (7Amile^ 
Greensburgh, Ind. 

"Ahead of aU in Editorial abUIty.**— 
Sural American. 

'' Try it for a jear.''— Christian World. 

Sample copies and Clrciflars sent to any 
addressyVw. 

Terms, $8 50 a year in advance. 
SmNBY B. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
It 97 Park Row, New York. 



Toe New Orleans Advo- 
cate is published in New Orleans, La., and 
is devoted to Christianity, Our Country, 
and Literature. It will contain a synopsis 
of Sermons preached in New Orleans. A 
sermon by some colored Clergyman, re- 
ported as delivered, with all its native 
peculiarities. Domestic and Foreign Cor- 
respondence. Editorials on Religion, Pol- 
itics, and Letters. Summary of current 
events. A Young Mcn^s Department, in 
which win be given a fhll report of the pro- 
ceedings of the New Orleans Young Men*s 
Christian Association. All important in- 
telligence relating to Church or State in the 
South. A Ladies* and Chi]dren*s Deport- 
ment 

To illustrate its importance, I need only 
inform you that there is not a Union re- 
ligions paper published in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, fh>m St. Louis to New Orleans. 
It will be conducted entirely by young men 
who are equal to the task, and will give 
the complexion of the Southern sky as 
seen fh>m this stand-point 

The terms are four dollars per annum, in 
advance. Address Rev. J. P. NEWMAN, 
New Orleans, La. 

Good dooes by Mail. — 

Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, fh>m 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 




Christian Inqthrer. — ^Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$3 60 per annum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $3 to Mail Subscribers— in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Oi&ce of the As- 
sociation, 523 Broadway, James MUler*s 
Bookstore. 

The Inquirer is the organ of the Unitari- 
an denomination, setthig fbrth, not the 
mere opinion of any individual or wing, 
but the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
the centra] religious thought and aims of 
our many-sided but wonderfhlly coherent 
"household of Ihlth.** It wiU aim to ex- 
press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
the earnestness, the hopefhl spirit and noble 
activities of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheerhig indications. 

As an advertising medium, the Inquirer 
presents peculiar advantages. It is hirgely 
circulated among the active business men 
of the country. 



Gems of Sacred Song. — A 

New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beantiftil collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the "Home Circle Series," now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, "Gems of Scottish Sonos,** 
now in press. Price of each. Plain, $3 60 ; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, fhU gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 877 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 



Southward Ho ! — ^The sub- 
scriber, who Is fiimtliar, ftt>m long residence 
there, with the soil and climate of the 
South, being about to visit the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, will 
undertake the purchase or examination of 
lands for persons desiring to settle or in- 
vest money there. Refers to Fowler and 
Wells. Address D. H. JACQUES, 880 
Broadway, New York. it 



THE ILLUSTRATED 

Plirenoloffical Journal. 

S. R. WELLS, Editob. 

«*THB HUMAN FACE DIVINE."— A 
New System of Physiognomy— Eyes, Ean, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
** Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Them** given. 

Th© Stnd^of Mail In sU his ReUtlons ; 
Phvtlcally, Intclleetually, Morally, and So- 

BU&nolovF ; or, the Natural History of 
Man, indadinff the Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligions, and Modes of L*fe in different Na- 
tions, given tn the Joubn al. 

Phyvlolofcy, Th** L«ws of life. Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
ete., will be presented. 

Phrendlogy— The Brain and lU Func- 
tions, the Teroperamenis, Location of the 
Organs illusirated. 

Phy^slos^omy, with "Signs of Char- 
acter, and How to Read Them,** a most 
interesting study. 

Blosrrnph^.— With Portraits and Prao- 
tical Delineations of Character of many 
distinguished men. 

BDsoeUanooits. — Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylums, Hospitals, Reformatories, 
etc Education, Training, and Treatment, 
will be fhny given in Tea PsBSKOLOGtoAL 
JovmMAL anoLiFB Illustbatcd for 186& 

TERMS.— A new Votame, the 48d, com* 
menoes with the January Number. Pub- 
lished monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a year, 
in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 
20 eta. Clnbs of Ten, or more, $1 60 eaeh 
per copy. Please address Mesars. Fowlbb 
▲in> Wblls, No. 800 Broadway, New York. 



^bberttsementd* 



[Announcements f&r this or the 
d^artment must reach the publishers by the 
10th qf the month precetung the dale in 
which they are intended to appear. Our 
edition is now very large, and we muet go to 
press early in order to reach subscribers 
promptly. Therms for advertising in this 
department,^eentealine,or$2bacolumn.] 

American Artisan and 

Patekt Record.— New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the 
second year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the Interests 
of Artisans and Mannfiicturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to nirmcrs t 
" Mechanical Movements," and other use- 
fhl lessons for voung artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of Instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

f progress of the arts and sdenoes Is recorded 
nflEimlliar language. Twenty-six numbers 
form a handsome nalf-yeariy volume. The 
columns of the American Artisan are ren- 
dered attractive by articles flrom the pens 
of many talented American writers upon 
scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Sin^e copies, 
by mail, per year, $2 60 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 26 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
ariB also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to aU who desire it, per 
mail/gratis, a pamphlet, entitled "Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Pat- 
entees." 
Address, BROWN, COMBS Ja CO., 
Proprietors qfths American Artisan, 
tf NO. 180 Broadway, New York. 

Concrete Buildings. — ^The 

information referred to in Mardi Joubnai. 
on this subject will be printed in two parts, 
of fh>m thirty to thirty-six pages each. The 
first will comprise an introduction, the im- 

8 roved plan, materials usable, composi- 
on, construction, and treatment, with a 
general idea of cost The second will com- 
prise answers to such questions as may be 
asked by the readers of the first part, 
through the mail or otherwise, statistics of 
material and labor in given cases, and the 
opinions of experienced persons. 

The first part will be ready in April, the 
second about July, price 85 cenu each, 
postage paid. 

S. T. FOWLER, 
14th St, above 6th Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The American Baptist. — 

Edited and published by Nathan Bbown 
and John Diter. 

Terms, Two Dollars per year, in ad- 
vance. 

Office. 87 Park Row, Room 24, New York. 

The American Baptist Is a first-class 
fiimilv and religious newspaper, published 
weekly. It is thoroughly reformatory and 
radical, and discusses independeDtly all the 
great moral And political questions of the 
day. For over twenty years it has advo- 
cated the "right of an men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness." and now 
si^talns every effort to establish fireedom 
forever throughout the nation, and secure 
the elective firanchise to all Americans. 

FRBMIUXS. 

To any person sending us thirty new 
subscribers and $60, we will present and 
forward a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth $56. For eight new 
subscribers and $16, we will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes Wringer, worth $8 60. For 
eveiy single new subscriber we will send a 
handsome steel engraving, 10 x 24 inches, 
and worth $1, by Geo. E. Praine, of either 
of the following persons : Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson ; Gfenerals Grant, Fremont 
Thomas. Sherman, Sheridan; Admiral 
Farragut, George Washington, Martha 
Washington. 

Address AMERICAN BAPTIST, 
$t New York. 



The American Farmer. — 

The Practical Farmer'^s own Paper. The 
cheapest and best Aobicultvral and 
Hobtioultural Journal in America. H- 
lustnted with numerous cnnavings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc Ov^vone dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it Dy the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer baa 
been more than equally well eupplied by 
the American Farmer.— G^rmon/Wn 7W^ 
graph. 

It opens with fiiir promise of success.— 
Country Gentleman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
—Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fhir to become a standard lhrmer*8 
paper.— ^arm«*, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Well printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. EmTnentlv worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— >Fori^ Farmer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a firat-class Agricultural 
Journal flrom its very flret " Peep o' Dsy."— 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Uticafferald. 

Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
76 cents a vear. A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmastera and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectftilly soucited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set to all applicants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. 

Address JOHN TURNER, 

Publisher and Proprietor, 
tf Rochester, N. Y. 



$3 Will Pat for 

"THE METHODIST" 
fbr one year, and a copy of " Stevens' Cen- 
tenary of American Methodism," the price 
of wnich is $1 60, to any new subscriber 
fmail), by indosing the above amount and 
fifteen cents in stamps to prepay postage 
on the book. Every Methodist shotud 
4iave it and the above is the easiest and 
cheapest way to get the book and also a 
Methodist newspaper. Address 

Publishers of ^* Thb METHODnT,** 

114 Nassau Street New York. 

t^^ Specimen copies qfpegper eentfreeon 
application. 



E. & H. T. Anthony A Co., 

Mannfhctnrers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and RetaU, No. 601 
Broadway. New York. 

In addition to onr main basiness of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 

for the following, viz. : 

STERBOSCOraS AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS.— Of these we have an immense as- 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc, etc Also. Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will oe sent to 
anv address on receipt of stamp. 

l»HOTOGRAPHIC albums:- We were 
the first to introduce these Into the United 
States, and we mannfiictnre immense quan- 
tities In great variety, nmging in price from 
60 cents to $60 each. Our Albums have 
the reputation of being superior In beautj 
and durability to any ©there. They will be 
sent by mail,yyi0e, on receipt of price. 

^^FINB ALBUUS XADE TO OBDEB.-JE3 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our TSU- 
logue now embraces over Five Thoueana 
different sub}cct8 (to which additions aro 
continually being made), of Portraits of 
Eminent Americans, etc., vir... about 

100 MaJor-Generals ; 200 Brig.-GeneralB ; 
275 Colonels ; 100 Lieut-Colonels ; 250 Other 
OfBcere; 75 Navy OfHcere; 126 Stage; 660 
Statesmen; 180 Divines: 126 Authon; 40 
Artists ; 60 Prominent W omen ; 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art ; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings. Statues, etc 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Ficturcs trom our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail /Yws. 

Photographera and othen ordering goc^ds 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent of the amount with their ordw. 



The prices and quality of our 



can not Ihil to satisfy. 



f^ 



Vestiges of CiyiLizATioN ; 

or. The Etiology of History, Relifftoua, 

Esthetical, Political, and Philoeofphioil. t 

A handsome 12mo, 416 pp. Prepaid bv 1 

mail,$160. ' i 

FOWLER AND WELLS, A 

880 Broadway, N«w Tortc rF\ 
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GBT THE BEST! 

iBTmtorSi MechanicSf Manii- 
(aeturerst 

18661 1866! 18661 

The Best Paper in the 

United States for Mechanlca^ Inventore^ 
and MannfiMrtnrors is the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. It 1b the largest In size, and 
has by fhr the widest circnlation of any 
other paper of its class in this country. It 
is published weekly. Each number con- 
tains sixteen pages, with nnmerons illns- 
trations. The numbers for a year make 
two volumes of 416 pages each. It also 
contains a ftiU account of all the principal 
iuTcntions and discoveries of the day. 
Also %'alnable illustrated articles upon Tools 
and Machinery used in Workshops, Manu- 
EEUitories, Steam and Mechanical Engineer* 
in^^ Woolen, Cotton, Chemical, Petroleum, 
and all other manufhcturing andproducing 
interests. Also Fire- Arms, War Imple- 
ments, Ordnance, War Vessels, Railway 
Machinery, Electric, Chemical and Mathe- 
matical Apparatus, Wood and Lumber 
Machinery. Hydraulics, Oil and Water 
Pumps, Water-Wheels, etc.. Household, 
Horticultural, and Farm Implements, this 
latter department being very ftill and of 
STcat value to Farmers and Gardeners. 
Articles embracing every department of 
Popular Science, which everybody can 
understand, and which everybody likes to 
read. 

Also Reports of Scientific Societies, at 
homo and abroad; Patent Law Decisions 
and Discussions, Practical Recipes, etc. 
It also contains an Official List of all the 
Patent Claims, a special feature of great 
value to Inventors and Owners of Patents. 

The Publishers also act as Amenta for 
procuring Patents for New Invenuons. 
TERMS. 

$8 per year ; $1 60 for six months. Ten 
copies for one year, $^. Canada subscrip- 
tions, 25 cents extra. 

Specimens copies sent flree. 

Address MUNN A CO., 

No. 87 Park Row, New York City. 

Weed's Highest Premium 
shuttle sewing machinb 

na$ only to &« $e4n and apmraUd to h4 
Appr^daUd, 

Call and see for yourself before pnr- 
eha^iofr. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as Is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fobrie, whieh 
yon know the former roost popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very ImperfocUy. 

SUPEBIOEITT 
over any other machine in tha market will 
be seen at a gianee. 

IsL It ruos easily and rapidly, and is so 
construeted as to endure all kiLds of usage. 

2d- No breaking of threads in going over 
seams. 

8d. No Imperfret action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4ih. The Weed-stiteh eatohes of itself, 
and will sew from the finest laoe to the 
heaviest leather, and flrom 200 cotton to 
coarse Imen thread. 

6tb. The Weed Machine will do beautiftal 
quilting on the bare waddtang without using 
Inner ifning ; thus leaving it soft as If done 
by band. 

6tb. 1 he variety of fkney work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble mwkes H equal, if not superior, 
to six roachnes combined ; t^ instanee, it 
Bind5, Hems, Tucks, aod Sena on the band 
at the same time, and In fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, Is equiv- 
alent to a oumblnallon of any six ordinary 
machines. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
tne Amseioan AnvtsTisiNG Aoxhot, w9 
Broiidway, N. Y. 

Below we give a few prices : 

Na 2. Ol Bhpk WaUnut, Ornamented 

w.th Hemmer f^ 

NTa 2. 0.1 D'ack Walcut. Ha!f Case, Or- 

nsmented wiih Hemmer ^65 

Ko. 8. Extra ONPoiished Black Wal- 
nuf. Half Case, i4irge Table, 

beantifolly Ornamented 75 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
606 Broadway, New York. 



, Ko. 8. Ex 
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Annual Rbgisteb — 1 866. — 

The Number of the iLLUsraAnn Ah- 
MUAL BsGiSTaa or BumAL Affaxbs for 1866 
contains quite as ereat a variety of Interest* 
Ing and valuable matter as any of its prede- 
cessors. It h Illustrated as usual with about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, for 85 cents. In 
place of an extended notice of its contents, 
we annex a brief summary of the principal 
subjects, aside from the customary calendar 
pages for the year : 

L MONTHLY CALENDAR for the 
Kitchen -garden, Flower-gsrden, and Green 
House— Fmr EiroBAvmos. 

IL THE TIMBER CROP— Txh Eh- 

OKATIXOS. 

III. MUTTON SHEEP-Foira Esokav 

BIOS. 

IV. IMPLEMENTS OP HORTICUL- 
TURE— Twentt-two EMOEAVUfOS. 

V. SHEEP BARN-TnasB Enoravihos 
VL LANDSCAPE GARDENING, ETa 

—Ten Ehoeavings. 
Vn. FARM IMPLEMENTS— Two Eir- 

a EA VINOS. 

VIIL THE DAIRY— Okb ENoaAvnro. 
IX VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS- 
Sevbit Emoeavinos. 

X. HORTICULTURE— Taw Exoeav- 
uros. 

XI. RURAL ECONOMY— Wirn Nume- 
mous ENOEAvxMas. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 



Knithng Machines for 

Families and Manufactubkbs. Sotm- 
thitM New and IntalvabUfbr Family Vte. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but Utile space— is portable, 
and can be attached to a stand or table- 
weighs about 40 lbs. 

It will knit a varie^ of stitches ; the break- 
ago of needles is trilling ; the cost of needles 
Is insignillcant. and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent throiu^ 
the Amebican Advbbtisino Agemot, Sm 
Broadway, New York. 

Send for a circular. Agenta wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
687 Broadway, New York. 



Great Bargains. — ^Just re- 
ceived, a fine assortment of new, flnt-clasa 
Boston Pianofortes, seven-octaves, rose- 
wood, an rotmd comers, iron frame, over- 
strung bass. Price, f450; will be sold for 
$896 cash. Greatest bargains ever offered. 

HORACE WATERS, 
9t No. 431 Broadway. 



ChICKERING <fc Sons. Es- 
tablished 18S3. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- ' 
rooms, 662 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. A Sons have been awarded tifty-flve 
Medals for the superiorltv of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 



Magnus Maharba and the 



Bi^oK Dragoon : an Allegorv of the War. 

chapters. Printed in the new 

SaxonlEcd orthography. Price 80 cents; 



In sixteen chapters. 



on fine paper, 60 cents. Send to Baown 
A DiTER. 87 Park Row, New York, and a 
copy will be forwarded by return mail. It 



Grey Hair. — How to Re- 
store It to its original color. 

ALDRICH'S IMPERIAL POMADE 

WILL CERTAINLY DO FT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The mdeKesL most efficackm^ and 
eert^n in its effects of any article ever 
manufiictured. Etery SotUe Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
fldling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 

Oabanpan a Mabsh, 679 Broadway, 
Caswell A Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Helxbold, tm Broadway, 
Heoeman a Co., Broadway, 
Knafp, 869 Hudson Street. 

DruggMi generaUy. 
Wholesale AgenU, F. C. WELLS A CO., 
116 Franklin S&eet, New York. 

S. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 

Woonsocket, R. L 



Practical and Scientific 

Books recently published and for sale at 

this oi&ce, or by post, at prices annexed. 

Makins* Manual of Metallurgy. 60 il- 
lustrations. ISmo $4 00 

Nystrom's Technoloeical Education 
and Ship Building. 12mo 1 75 

Sellers' Color Mixer, lamo 8 75 

Rudiments of Architecture and Build- 
ing. 250 illustrations. 8vo 4 00 

Dussauco's Tanning, Currying, and 
Leather-Dressing. 212 engravings. 
700 pages. 8vo 12 00 

Emi's Coal Oil and Petroleum. 12mo. 2 75 

Regnault's Elements of Chemistry. 2 
vols. 8vo 12 00 

Blinn's Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper 
Plate Worker. Illustrated by 100 
engravings. 12mo 2 TO 

Bnckmaster's Elements of Mechanical 
Physics. 12mo 2 26 

BurgVs Practical Rules for Propor- 
tions of Modem Land and Marine 
Engines and Boilers. 12mo 2 26 

Weamerley's Art of Boilin^^ Sugar, 
C r y s t a 1 1 i a i n g, Lozenge Making, 
Comflts, Gum Goods, etc. 12mo.. . 2 25 

The Practical Metal Worker's Assist- 
ant By Oliver Byrne. 692 Illustra- 
tions. 8yo 8 00 

On Heat and Steam. By Charles Wye 
WiUiams. Svo 4 00 

The Theory and Practice of the Art of 
Weaving. By John Watson. Illus- 
trated. Svo 6 00 

The Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
and Brown. Blustrated. Svo 6 00 

The Indicator and Dynamometer. By« 
Main and Brown. Svo 1 75 

Questions on Subjects connected with 
the Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
and Brown. 12mo 1 75 

Pradel, Malepeyre, and Dussauce's 
Permmery. 8vo 7 00 

Practical Treatise on Matches. Gun 
Cotton, Colored Fires, and Fulmi- 
nating Powders. By Professor H. 
Dussauce. 12mo 8 60 

Ulrich and Dussauoe's Cotton and 
WoolDyer. 12mo 8 60 

Dussauce^s Coloring Matter ftt>m Coal 
Tar. 12mo 8 00 

De Dole and Dussauce's Blues and Car- 
mines of Indigo. 12mo 8 00 

The Practical Draughtsman's Book of 
Industrial Design. 66 steel plates. 
4to 12 00 

Campln's Practical Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 8vo 7 00 

Carey's Manual of Social Science. 

12mo 2 60 

Sent prepaid by post on receipt of price. 
Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 

The Student's Set. — 

• How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read T Is It possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of It with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may eav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the oest works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exa't location of 
all the phrenulneieal organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions hs to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this **8tudeht1i Set,** wbleh 
embraces all that Is requisite. Is only 410. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed— not by mall— to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

Homes in Missouri. — The 

imderslgned, author of the '* Hand Book 
and Geological Map of Missouri," offers 
his services to parties wlshlxig to locate 
government land in any portion of Mis- 
souri. Terms, including Land Office fees 
and an expenses, ten cents per acre. Ad- 
dress N. H. PARKER, No. iLlndeUHotel 
Block, St Louis. 

Treatise on English Punc- 
tuation, designed for Letter Writers, 
Auihors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
roles on the use of Capttals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof* Beadi ng. 8 peoiroen of Proof* 
sheet, etc. By John wiimn. $1 6'» postpaid. 
4t FOWLER AND WELLS. 



E^ Books for sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, and sent, postage 
paid, on reoeipt of price. 
OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES. $1 2& 
DERRICK AND DRILL; or. The Pros- 
pects of Petroleum in NfW Y«-rlc, Pi'nn- 

sylvania, Ohio, West TlrgiDla, eic $1 75. 
JBSOP*S FABLES. lilusirati d. $1 76. 
ALLEN»a RITUAL OF FEEEMASON- 

RY. Ulustratcd. $6. 
JACHIN AND BOAZ; or. An Authentic 

Key to tbe Door of Masonry. $2 60. 
CUPPER'S UNIVERSAL STAIR BUILD- 
ER. $7. 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY»S NEW 

Work on Progrc-ss and Corrupiions of 

Cbrisiianity. fl 76. 
THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF 

ROBERT BURNS. $1 76. 
GREELEY'S OVERLAND ROUTE TO 

CALIFORNIA. $1 60. 
MYSTERIES OF ASTROLOGY AND 

WITCHCRAFT. $6. 
YOUMANS* CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 

ISTRY. II 60. 
PHOTOGRAPH MANUAL. By N. G. 

Burgess. $1 26. 
DWYER ON ELOCUTION. $1 60. 
MYRTLE STORIES. For Little Folks. 

12 vols. $6. 
CASKET LIBRARY. Dado. 4 vols. $2. 
WATSON'S HAND-BOOK OF CALIS- 
THENICS AND GYMNASTICS. $2. 
WATSONS MANUAL OF Do. do. $1 25. 
BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. People's 

ediiion. 75 cents. 
CUSHING'S RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 

$1 60. 
FATHER MATHEW. A Biography. By 

John Franois Muguire, M.P. $'J 20. 
NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. $8. 
OUR LIVING REPRESENTATIVE 

MEN. $1 75. 
PHILLIPS' SPEECHES AND LEO- 
TORES. $175. 
WAR FOR THE UNION. By Whitney. 

1260. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

LORD JEFFREYS. $2. 
CANADA. Its Defenses, Conditloos, ate. 

$160. 
MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY. $1 60. 
ADULTERATION OF FOOD A DRINK, 

and How to Detect IL $1. 
FREEDOM AND WAR. ByH.W.Beeoh- 

er. $2. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY render- 

ed Attractive and the Laws of life made 

plain. 12. 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By 

Frost. $8. 
THE YOUNG CAPTAIN. jMStouL $126. 
BOOK OF POLITENESS. 26 cents. 
DAILY MEMORANDUM (Pocket Books) 

forl866. $1. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S WAY TO IN- 
TELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, 
HONOR, AND USEFULNESS. 80 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, with a complete list of Scriptoral 
Names. $1 60. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS, by W. B. 
PoweU,MD. $2. 

THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRI6HT 
ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION, with 
Portrait. $2 76. 

TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNOTUA- 
TION. $176. 

EYE, EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES 
—a Book for the People. $1 26. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. Mets. 

CHAPEL AND CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE : 40 oil-eok>red Eo^rravUigs of 
different stales of Cbarcht-s. t nd other En* 
cravings of ilans lor HsUs. Vestries, Dwell- 
ing Houses, etc. *12. Au' rcss 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 



Dr. Jerome Kidder's High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.^ 
New Improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
488 Broadway, New York. 
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JANUART. 

SXTBAOTS FBOM MB8. BbIOHT^S JOITRNAI.. 

Have ipent a pleasant day receivinj^ 
New Tear's calls, and a merry hoar at its 
dose comparing experiences with my hos- 
band. Had the satisfoction of hearing my 
dress pronounced *' stylish," and the plea- 
sore of telling him that I made it myself. 
Thanks to my Wheeler & Wilson, I know 
nothing of what somebody calls *^ the wife's 
nightmare*'— dressmaker's bills I • ♦ ♦ 

This week I have given np to the nsnal 
calls of " the season." My friends compli- 
ment me npon my good health and spirits ; 
and I think the canse of both is the freedom 
lh>m anxiety resulting fh>m a well-ordered 
household, which, without vanity, and 
simply stating a fkct, I believe mine to be. 
The secret of it is that I insist npon having 
every thing done in its season, and never 
Buflter the work of one month to accumu- 
late npon that of another; consequently, I 
have few *' housekeepers' trials," and can 
t(D]oy a leisure hour without the uncom- 
fortable sense of something left undone. 

Have Just paid my usual evening visit to 
the nursery ; heard the little prayers, given 
the sood-nlght kisses, and left them to 
slumber, sure that " all Is well" with my 
darlings. Mine Fhould bo '*a calm and 
thankiul heart," ii a happy home, a loving 
husband, and sweet, healthful children can 
make It so. 

FBBRUARY. 

Went to the concert with my husband. 

•He says that music being my only extrava- 
gance, he is obliged to indulge me, in spite 
of a reproving conscience. This is " his 
litUe joke" at my expense ; for the extrav- 
agance is, to say the least, mutual, and he 
knows well that I should not eojoy music, 
or anything else, if he did not share It with 
me. Moreover, he holds with me the 
doctrine, that money is well spent wliich 
contributes to refine our tastes and beautify 
our lives. Therefore the concert and all 
good music, wherever we meet it, comes 
under the head of " necessary e2q)enses" 
in our domestic economy. • ♦ ♦ 

A quiet, happy evening at home, put on 
record for another proof that the simplest 
pleasures are often the sweetest Anew 

. book read aloud by my dear husband was 
the only entertainment ; and my fingers 
were busy meanwhile— shall I tell It?— 
darning stockings I But that homely em- 
broidery fitted well with Herbert Spencer's 
genial philosophy, and while I gained new 
fdeis about my boy's education, I had a 
certain satisfaction in feeling that I was 
making: comfortable provision for his toes 
also. Dear little toes I May the feet that 
o^vn them stray into no by or fbrbidden 
paths. 

mahch. 

*' A man's work is from sun to sun, and 
woman's work is never done," says the 
old adage. But if the woman be wise 
enough to make herself miBtresa of a 
certain little household foiry, whose fingers 
never weary and never wear out, take my 
word for it her toll need not outrun the 
daylight. It is such a pretty little fkiry, 
too, so oliedient to all my behests, so 
•wift, and so surel I take a fimcy to 
ornament little Alice's frock with braiding, 
and lo I the Cedry fingers fly in and out of 
the complicated pattern, reproducing all 
its curves and angles with mathematical 
precision. I want a tucked skirt, and in 
an hour the spaces are marked, the tucks 
folded down, the neat stitches set like rows 
of seed-pearls. I have a dozen handker- 
chiefs to hem, and 1>efore these mortal 
fingers (not clumsy ones, either) could have 
flnfsbed a single one, the whole set are 
complctd:!. The greatest charm of this 
fiiiry is that it possesses the foculty of 
multiplying itself indefinitely, so that 



JANUARY. 

Extracts fbom Mbs. Blank's J^ubnal. 

Vexed my husband this morning by 
rofhsing to receive New Year's calls. He 
declares that I grow more unsociable 
every year, and I dare say it is true ; but 
how can I help it? The new year brings 
me only new cares, and still I sing ''with 
a dolorous pitch," the same song of '' stitch, 
Btitch, stitch." ♦ ♦ • 

A call this afternoon fh>m Mrs. Bright. 
She is no younger than I, and perhaps no 
prettier, yet I was conscious of a contrast 
not at all to my advantage. How fresh, 
and handsome, and happy she looked I 
How fttded, and careworn, and sad I felt. 
What is the secret of the difl'erence, I 
wonder. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Am hard at work, in mid-winter, npon 
carments which should have been flni^^hed 
in the first of the season. Poor little Ellie 
is still weiring her thin summer flannels, 
because the older children must at least be 
made respectable for school, and I can not 
do everything at once. I do my best, yet 
I seem to be always pursuing my work, 
never able to overtake it. 

Little Ellie is sick to-night, tossing in 
her e\cep. hot with fever. I sit by her 
crib, sewing npon the flannel skirts at last, 
and feel soreiy that the want of them has 
caused her illness. Tet how could I help 
it? 

FEBRUARY. 

Tickets for the concert sent unexpectedly 
by a friend, but my husband did not come 
home, so was unable to use them for want 
of an escort. Got only this, by way of 
comfort, when he did return : " How could 
I know you wanted to go ? You never go 
anywhere. And what is the use of my 
coming home, to sit alone down stairs, 
when you always stay in your own room ? 
Don't blame me for your disappointment; 
it is your own Cnult." Is this true, really, 
and am I then so much to bUme? Ood 
knows it id not for my pleasure that I sit 
alone evening after evening, plying the 
weary needle ; not for my happiness that I 
know him seeking his enjoyment in people 
and things apart fh>m me. Yet what can 
I do? Is it not a hard alternative when 
one has to choose between neglecting one's 
husband or one's children ? • • • 

Nothing pleasant to record this evening, 
which Is, alas, nothing new. Busy all day 
with my needle: too tired and dull to 
welcome my husband at night very cheer- 
fully; considered ''cross" in consequence, 
and tempted to deserve the title by being 
so in reality. Do marriage and maternity 
necessarily mean slavery? Taking my 
daily Ufa for example, the answer would 
be a bitter affirmative. 

MARCH. 

Have accomplished little or nothing this 
week, owing to little Ellle's illness. She 
has been Just sick enough to want con- 
tinual petting and nursing, and of course 
it is only I who can do it to her satisfhc- 
tlon. Why Is it that children always 
tyrannize over their mothers, I wonder 1 

Looked wofhlly this morning toward the 
pile of work which has accumulated during 
£llie's illness. Stockings to dam, trowsers 
to patdi, aprons to mend, fh>cks to make, 
shirts to cut out 1 One pair of weary hands 
to do it all— one heavy heart to bear all the 
complaints and annoyance that arise when 
it is not done. There is a reason for all 
things, it is said, but I confess I can not 
see why my life should 1>e wasted in this 
hopeless sort of toiL I would not com- 
plain if the results were adequate to the 
labor ; but I have so little to show for my 
day's work ; so much more than I can pos- 
sibly do is left undone. Yet I give myself 
wholly to these household duties, even to 
the neglect of wliat I feel to be better 
things. My mind is narrowed down to 




every woman may command its services 
for her own household. And for my part, 
I would dispense with many luxuries for 
the sake or securinff such services, if I 
were not so fortunate as to Iiave them at 
command ahready. 

APRIIi. 

Had a spare ticket for the last Philhar- 
monic rehearsal, and called for Mrs. Blank, 
thinking she would like to accompany me. 
Found her up to her eyes in plain sewing 
— " would like to go dearly, but couldn't 
possibly spare the time ;" which I thought 
very odd indeed. Her fiunily is no larger 
than mine; her income no smaller; yet 
she never seems to have time for the 
simplest recreation. One is tempted to be 
uncharitable and ask: What can the reason 
be, meanness or bad management ? 

Spent an hour at my sewing-machine 
this morning braiding a sacqne for Charlie. 
My husband laughs at wliat he calls my 
propensity for flncrj'. But if I have a 
weakness— it is to see my children well 
dressed. Comfortable and neat, of course, 
they always are; and when I can make 
their little garments beautiful also, at 
small cost of time or monev, where is the 
iiarm? "Solomon, in all nis glory, was 
not arrayed like'* the lilies of the field : 
but are not the lilies of the field, and all 
the other blossoms that Ood has clothed 
with beauty, examples in a certain sense, 
imd excuses for pononal adornment ? 

MAT. 

A great misfortune happened to-day. 
Poor little Alice expcxienced her first grief 
in the loss of a tiny black-and-tan terrier, 
*' Jet" by name, who died suddenly this 
morning. The little creature has been her 
pet for a year, and she is heart-broken at 
his death. Have been trying to devise 
something for her consolation, and think I 
will take her with me this afternoon, when 
I make my donation-visit to the Church 
Charity Foundation. ♦ ♦ • 

Found my idea a good one. Alice was 
delighted with our excursion, quite fidllng 
in love with the poor old ladles and help- 
less little orphans at the "Home." It is 
her first glimpse into such an institution, 
and I was surprised to see the intelligent 
interest she manifested. One child at- 
tracted her special attention— a bright-eyed 
little thing called Jessie, and, singularly 
enough, nicknamed " Jet.." I saw Alice's 
eyes fill up at the familiar sound, and 
presently her little hand stole into mine: 
*'I should like to give her something, 
mamma; may I?" So allowed her to 
choose a book ttom my basket, and watched 
the presentation, which gave at least as 
much pleasure to the giver as the recipient. 

JUNC 

A delightfhl afternoon at the Academy 
of Design— Frank and Alice with me, as 
they have been every year since old enough 
to go out with me at all. I think one can 
not cultivate artistic tastes too soon in 
children, so take pains to have mine see 
pictures, statues, curiosities— everything 
bcantifril that is within our reach; and, 
fh>m the first, I make a point of teaching 
them to observe and discriminate, ttiat 
they may ei^oy things intelligently- not 
merely for show or glitter. The reward of 
my trouble comes to me already; for 
Frank's comments and criticisms this 
afternoon were (without being in the least 
piggish or nnchildlike) so sensible as to 
make him amost agreeable companion. * * 

Celebrated little Helen's fifth birthday 
with a doll's tea-party. Invited ten little 
girls with their dolls, and gave up the 
afternoon to the entertainment, which 
passed off without a cloud. Confirmed in 
my creed, that any outlay of time and 
trouble whidi goes to make children happy 
is a profltat>le mvestment 

JUI<Y. 

Practiced Indnstriously for two hours 

this morning, "making np," as H 

mischievously sayB, "for time lost at the* 
sewing-machine." The " household fairy" 
lias Just accomplished, under my super- 



the range of my work-basket, my aspira- 
tions confined lo the circio of my needle ; 
yet even that poor ambition meets per- 
petual fiUlure. 

APRII«. 

Befhsed an invitation to go the Phllhar^ 
monic with Mrs. Bright, who looked sur- 
prised when I gave want of time as an 
excuse. She seems to have plenty of time 
for going out, though one would think her 
fiimily cares would confine her as much as 
mine. Perhaps she neglects her children 
to take her pleasure I When a mother 
goes to so many concerts and lectures, 
reads all the new books, entertains com- 
pany, and all that sort of thing, it's very 
apt to be the case that the children's 
stockings are not darned, nor their petti- 
coats mended I ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Worked since early morning and till near 
midnight on a spring dress for Annie to 
wear to school. Had to go to bed at last 
and leave it unflniehed, with the pleasant 
anticipation ct her disappointment to- 
morrow, " She is so tired of wearing her 
old merino 1" And no wonder. The 
children are known by one dress before I 
have time to make them another ; although 
they have no superfluous work on thcra 
either. Annie complains sometimes, poor 
child, of her nntrimmcd frocks; and I 
answer her with mild moralities about the 
beauty of simplicity and the sin of vanitv: 
which silence without satisMng her, and 
leave me relf-reproached lor preaching 
what I would not practice, except through 
necessity. 

MAY. 

A most unhappy record to-day. Came 
down to breakfast worried and irritable, 
and found Arthur holding a young canary- 
bird in his hand. "Look, mother!" he ex- 
claimed eageriy, " Harry Warren has given 
me this dear little bird ; his mother let me 
choose the prettiest one in the nest.'* "And 
what are you going to do with it ?" I asked 
impatiently, some evil spirit makhig his 
happy excitement utterly distastefhl tome. 
"Why, keep it, of course. You'll get a 
cage for it, papa, won't you ? Fve wished 
for a bird so long;" and his imploring 
look at me should have been enough to 
dispel the hateful feeling. But not so. I 
answered hastily: " No such thing. Your 
father can not afibrd to buy ca^es, while so 
manv things are more needed. Carry the 
bird'back again : I can't be bothered \vith 
it." Almost before the speech was ended, 
I had repented ; but it was too late then to 
recall it, Arthur was too proud to remon- 
strate, and without a word marched out of 
the room, coming back no more. My huf - 
band gave me one look— that w.is all. The 
meal passed in miserable silenco ; the day- 
has gone by as wretchedly. Arthur avoid- 
ed me in proud resentment— ray own con- 
science my sorest punishment. 

JUKE. 

Spent the afternoon shopping on Broad- 
way and Canal Street Getting into the 
stage, tired and heated, my hands fhll qf 
small parcels, and my spirits dejected in 
the recollection of how much money I had 
spent, and how little I had to show for it, I 
encountered Mrs. Bright and two of her 
children— all three looking provokingly 
like her namel They were dressed so 
charmingly in the firesheet of spring attire, 
and had been to the Academy of Design. 
"Had I visited the ExhIbiUon this year? 
Was I not delighted with those lovely 
girl-faces of Wentler's ? those delicious lit- 
tle landscapes of Shattuck's Y" and so on, 
and so on, till I felt more dejected than ever 
in my palnfhl consciousness of a contrast, 
not to my advantage, that Mrs. Bright's 

Bresence always forces on me. She takes 
fe easily. I wish I had her secret • ♦ • 
Poor Ealle gone to bed in tears. She and 
her doll were invited to Helen Bright's 
birth-day party, but the doll— significantly 
nafted Flora McFlimsey- had, like her 
namesake. " nothing to wear." Kllie would 
not go without her, and I feel self-reproach- 
ed for her disappointment. I ought to have 
dressed her doll long ago ; but now can I, , , 
with so many human doUa wanting £j\ 
dresses? ^t\S 
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Tlslon, six new shirts for his lordship ; not 
to speak of a host of brown holland aprons 
for Charlie and Helen, and some stoat 
l^ngham fh>ck8 for Alice— these last for 
oonntry wear; which, according to my 
practical view of things, was time yery 
well '' lost 1" StUI, I most not neglect my 
mnsic/for I know its value too well as one 
of ''the ties that bind" ns in household 
unity and harmony. • ♦ • 

A busy day packing for the country. We 
hare been fortunate enough to secure 
board so near the city that my husband can 
attend to his business, and still spend the 
evenings with his flamily. My house is in 
order, my summer sewing all done, the 
children provided with everything needftU ; 
and I look forward to a happy holiday. 

Have ammgcd our little apartments so 
that they be^ to look homelike. Two or 
three engro^ngs on the walla, some books, 
my work-basket, and Alice^s canary in the 
window, give the fiuniliar aspect; while 
the lovely outside views of woods and 
river, upland and meadow, atone for all 
deficiencies within. 

AUGUST. 

Went down to the river for a swimming 
lesson to-day. Frank learned to swim last 
summer, and has undertaken now to teach 
the children and myselt No great pro- 
gress as yet: but we all splashed about, 
and had a merry time. A sudden cloud 
came up while we were still in the river, 
and gave us a shower bath in addition to 
the plunge. The effects of the rain-drops 
upon the water, seen fh>m the midst of 
them, was exceedingly beautiful. • • • 

Some new arrivals ftrom the city this 
afternoon, among them an acquaintance — 
Mrs. Blank. Met her unexi>ectedly on the 
piazza, and had the pleasure of rendering 
her some little service, which she appreci- 
ated almost too gratcfhlly. Am glad of the 
opportunity to improve my acquaintance 
with her. • ♦ • 

Went up to Mrs. Blank's room to ask 
her to join us in a ''crabbing'* expedition. 
Found her sewing, as usual, and too busy 
to go. I discovered at last, however, the 
reason why she never has time for any- 
thing; she attempts to do her fiimily sew- 
ing without a sewing machine I No wonder 
her work is never done. GJave up the 
crabbing party, and told her of my experi- 
ence of Iho ""household foiry ;" which so 
astonished and delighted her that she is 
determined, at any sacrifice, to have one 
for herselt 

SBPTEUBBR* 

Have tested an idea which came to me 
some ago, and found it worthy of record. 
It wa^ simply to suggest for Alice a perma- 
nent instead of temporary fnterest in the 
little orphan Jessie, and show her how to 
tarn it to good account— which I did ac- 
cordingly ; and it is now one of her chief 
Interests to work for little "Jet." She 
saves her pocket-money to buy books, or 
playthings, or small articles of dress for 
ber, and gives up many of her play-hours 
to sewing for her. What she can do is of 
course nothing very important in itself, 
but I encourage it for its influence upon her 
own character, and see already the good 
effects. Iler sense of responsibility makes 
ber thoughtfhl and womanly; and where 
bdbre she was rather inclined to sclf-in- 
dalgencc, this new interest has taught her 
)>ractical lessons of self-denial. May these 
be only first fhiits of a 11^ rich in good 
works and charity. * • • 

Attended a bright little dinner-party last 
nlj^t at Dr. R 's. Met sevenu celebri- 
ties of the pencil and the pen, who for once 
were as enjoyable personally as in their 
books and pictures. 

OCTOBKR. 

Celebrated the anniversary of our wed- 
ding-day by a drive in the Park, a stroll 
down the Lovers' Walk, and a row across 
the lake. ' The day was heavenly, with its 
soft, misty sunshine and brilliant autumn 
foliage, and our own hearts harmonized 




JUIiT. 

Bridget's evening out, and I took her 
place in the nursery to guard the sleeping 
chUdren. A feeling, half ludicrous, half 
pitiftU, took possession of me as I sat there 
sewing ; a wish that I was servant instead 
of mistress, that I might have the privilege 
of at least one evening in the week to spend 
as I pleased ! Ridiculous, of course ; nev- 
ertheless it is painfhUy true that I do not 
have as much time for recreation as my 
own servants. 

Ttiird of July, and to-morrow the awftil 
Fourth must be endured, with its multi- 
plied miseries of run mad, fHghtened ba- 
bies, servants " on a rampage, " etc Wish 
I could have escaped into the country, as 
Mrs. Bright did; but, alasl there is a 
mountain of sewing to oe leveled before I 
can attain to the oreezy hills and shady 
woods that I sigh for. • • • 

Baby grows thin and fretfhl— the heat 
seems unusually oppressive this summer— 
and his fiither Is very impatient to get the 
children out of town. '^How long before 
you can be ready ?" he asks almost daily. I 
am straining every nerve to get through the 
necessary work, but it will oe August be- 
fore the children can be ready. 

AUGUST. 

Out of town at last through much tribu- 
lation. My husband declared that the chil- 
dren must wait no longer if they went 
without clothes ; so packed up what re- 
mained of my work to finish in the coun- 
try and started off yesterday. The J oumey 
very unpleasant, owing to heat and intol- 
erable crowding; but our boarding-house 
promises to be comfortable, and the coun- 
try around is beautifhl, with ample range 
for the children. Found (to my advan- 
tage) that Mrs. Bright and her children had 
been here since the 1st of July, and was a 
fiivorite in the house. Under her directions 
much more attention was paid hie than I 
should otherwise have received, and in 
many ways she has been exceedingly kind. 
I rememocr (to my shame I) that I have 
sometimes had uncharitable thoughts 
about her. ♦ • ♦ 

There is a remedy, we are told, for every 
evil under the sun. Mrs. Bright asserts, 
with encouraging confidence, that a Wheel- 
er Wilson is the remedy in my case. I 
have seen for myself how easily ner house- 
hold cares sit upon her. I have also seen 
that her children are not neglected, as I 
once imagined. If a sewing machine is as 
efficient a helper as her experience seems 
to prove, what price would be too dear to 
pay for it? 

SBPTBBIBBR. 

Have discussed the sewing-machine idea 
with my husband, and find, to my satis- 
fiiction, that he heartily approves of tt. 
A little economy in other expenditures 
will enable us to purchase one, and my 
heart is already lightened in anticipation 
of the burden of fall work. For the last 
week, at least, I will give myself up to the 
Ml ei^joyment of these lovely September 
days, with their misty skies and fidntly- 
tnming leaves. I will roam the fields with 
the children in search of wild grapes, take 
swimming-lessons in the river. Join " crab- 
bing parties," and " bob for eels I" Also, 
I will explore the windings and hidden 
springs of that laughing brook in the 
woods, and in some green nook, with rip- 
pling water and murmuring leaves about 
me, 1 will read Jean Ingclow's poems. 
Who can teU f Perhaps the time is com- 
ing when I shall have leisure to read when 
I please. Just now, an idle hour with a 
volume of poems seems the rarest lux- 
ury. * ♦ • 

Home again, and the burden of house- 
hold cares dropped for a while, must be 
taken up once more. Fall sewing, fall 
house-cleaning, pickling and preserving; 
sending the children to school, and getting 
settled generally. But I bring to the task 
new energy— boon of rest andnoiM. 
OCTOBER. 

yhe important purchase has been made, 
and I am really the owner of a sewing ma- 
chine. I walk around it with a sort of 



with all its loveliness. Thirteen years 
since wo were married, and it seems only 
yesterday 1 But such happy, loving years 
press lightiy. On the hike, floating in one 
of those fSairy-like skiflli among the swans 

and water-lilies, H grew poetical, and 

repeated those four loveliest' stanzas of 
"The Miller's Daughter." 

'* Look into mine eyes, with thine, true 
wife." 

But as for me, I could only think of the 
sweet old hymn, " When all Thy mercies, 

my Ood 1" for one verse had been in my 
mind all day : 

" Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup ran o'er. 
And in a kind and raithftil mend. 
Has doubled all my store." 

Paid my annual subscription to the 
" Association for the Relief of the Indus- 
trious Poor." This charity especially In- 
terests me, because it is based on a sound 
principle— employment furnished to the 
destitute, and fUll value paid for the labor. 
Thus seljf-respect is preser\*ed while dis- 
tress is relieved. 

NOVSMBBR. 

Another birthday to be recorded; not 
celebrated by a doll's tea-party— Alice is 
too old for that— but not less lovingly com- 
memorated. Her father's gilt was an en- 
graving of Ary Scheffer's " Temptation," 
one of a set of Scriptural subjects which he 
is collecting for her, and in which she 
takes great enjoyment. Frank bought her 
a dainty copy of " The Children's Garland 
ftom the Best Poets;" and my own gift 
was the published record of a beautifhl life 
not long since ended, the "Memorial of 
Alice B. Haven"— rather mature for her 
present age ; but she will appreciate and, 

1 trust, emulate its sweet lessons of fiiith 
and charity in after years. * ♦ • 

A busy and unpleasant day, spent chiefiy 
in making up on my sewing machine a 
number of garments for Christmas dis- 
tribution among the poor. ♦ • • 

An hour at the piano with Frank. It is 
one of my fancies that the influence of 
music at home and the power to produce 
it themselves, goes a great way toward 
keeping boys out of mischief; so have 
taken pains to teach Frank carefhlly. as 
well as Alice, in anticipation of the time 
when we can afford masters. • • * 

DBCKMBER. 

A merry evening with the children, pre- 
paring decorations for our Christinas tree. 
The litUe ones, who still keep fiilth In 
Santa Claus, were safe in bed, but Frank 
and Alice assisted gleefhlly in making 
cocked hats, cornucopias, and candy boxes, 
and even papa condescended to lend a 
helping hand. We adhere religiously to 
all the time-honored observances of Christ- 
mas—endeavoring to make it not only a 
merry holiday, but a special occasion for 
inculcating by precept and example the 
sacred lessons of Him who came to bring 
"peace on earth, good-will to men." • • • 

Packed and sent away the usual " (yhriflt- 
mas boxes"— 4 gown for Widow McCau- 
lay, a basket of groceries for Mary O'Neil, 
a doll for little motherless Janie Thomp- 
son, and other such simple offerings. With 
the longing in my heart to do so much 
more, this encourages me : "A cup of cold 
water only shall not lose its reward." 

To-day brings the close of the yearmark- 
ed with fewer cares than blessings; and 
the last page of my diary, not always fliith- 
fal in recounting them. Let the final 
record at least be one of tliankful acknowl- 
edgment for the "unnumbered comforts" 
that have surrounded me. Also, a prayer 
for the " calm and thankfhl heart" that is 
free alike fhom "murmurs" and "imUn 
confidence." 



awe, fingering the mysterious hooks and 
gauges, and wondering shall I ever com- 
prehend and make available its delicate 
mechanism 1 Mrs. Bright assures me that 
I shall, under the carefhl instructions fhr- 
nished by Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson. I 
go this morning to their beautifhl rooms 
on Broadway for my first lesson. 

Gave Arthur for his birthday a present 
which will make him forget my unkind- 
ness about the canary-bird. It was, in 
fiict, the same bird, which I took pains to 
obtain, and for which I bought a pretty 
cage ; denying myself a new pair of gloves 
that I need In order to do so. A small 
enough sacrifice to atone for my fiiultl 
Hung up the cage in the dining-room win- 
dow, and laid a litUo note on Arthur's 
pUfte, signifying his ownership. The quick 
tears in his eyes, the warm color flushing 
his brow when he read it, expressed ev- 
erything without words. I knew that he 
understood all I mean by the gift ; and his 
look of loving gratitude made me able, tat 
the first time, to forgive myself. 

NOVBBIBER. 

Fall sewing almost done ; thanks to my 
invaluable sewing machine. It has been 
all that I hoped— more than I dared to an- 
ticipate—in the way of assistance; and, 
indirectiy, other advantages fiow fh)m it. 
My husband looks up with a smile when I 
take my seat after dinner: "Not quite so 
exclusive as you used to be 1" And the 
children : " Oh t mamma sits down stairs 
every evening now. Isn't it a great deal 
nicer, papa?" It is pleasant to feel that 
my presence is the attraction for all of 
them ; and I inwardly resolved that it shall 
not be Uicking in fhture. I will " use aU 
diligence" to retain and perfect the fhmily 
reunion, not forgetting to be thankAd for 
^e opportunity to do so. ♦ * • 

Played and sang with the children this 
evening while they practiced some Christ- 
mas carols for their Sunday-school concert. 
Looked over my shoulder— hearing a manly 
base suddenly in the " Three Kings of Ori- 
ent," and met my husband^s ej'cs, with a 
look in them that said : " This is what I 
like." So prolonged our rehearsal till the 
children's bed-time ; and finished the even • 
ing with a game of chess, in which I had 
the satisfiiction of checkmating him— 
purely by accident, as he conceitedly de- 
clared. 

DBCCMBBR. 

A couplet fh>m Stoddart's charming ver- 
sion of "The Children in the Wood" has 
flitted through my brain all day : 

" And leaf by leaf the rose of youth 
Came back to Lady Jane." 
Truly I am younger as well as happier, 
now that the weight of a forever-unfinished 
task is lifted firom me. I shall never cease 
to be grateflil to Mrs. Bright for intro- 
ducing me to her " household fiiiry." It 
has proved to me more than that— a house- 
hold angel. • ♦ ♦ 

"Merrle Christinas" is at hand once 
more, and all hearts are attuned to its 
gladness. The children are fhll of import- 
ant secrets. Mamma has hers also ; among 
them a marvelously-dressed doll that will 
gladden Ella's heart, and a braided dress 
that will satisfy Annie's wildest desires. 
Suspidous-looldng parcels are smuggled 
into the house flrom time to time, showing 
that papa has his little mystery, too, and I 
think I shall not much longer covet that 
copy of "Melodies and Madrigals I" We 
do not forget, either, these littie children 
of God in whose homes no Christmas- 
trees grow. Our good cheer shall be 
shared with them, for His sake who said, 
" Inasmudi as ye did it to one of the least 
Of these, ye have done it unto me." 
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WHAT WB OWE TO ASIA. 

Dr. Drapbb says : " Asia has always been re- 
garded as the birthplaoe of man. The researches 
of comparative philology a£fbrd abundant evi* 
dence that the present Inhabitants of Europe are 
of Oriental descent. But the activity that existed 
in the early history of the East has long ago 
given way to stagnation. There is nothing to 
excite locomotion. Vast multitudes during their 
whole lives scarcely leave the place where they 
were bom. There are no improvements in food, 
in clothing, or in habitations. As their ances- 
tors lived in past times, so do they. They do 
not seek to get rid of tyranny. The sense of po- 
litical im[Mrovement is lost The people only ap- 
preciate tranquillity and rest. It was not always 
thus in the East. 

'* In times of which history has fidled to 
preserve any account, that continent roust have 
been the scene of prodigious human activity. 
In it were first developed those fundamental 
inventions and discoveries which really lie at 
the basis of progress of the human race — the 
subjugation of domestic animals, the manage- 
ment of fire, the expression of thought by writ- 
ing. We are apt to overloolL how much man 
must have done, how much he must have added 
to his natural powers in pre-historic times. We 
forget how many contributions to ,our own com- 
forts are of Oriental origin. Their commonness 
hides them from our view. If the European 
wishes to know how much he owes to the 
Asiatic, he has only to cast a glance at an hour 
of his daily life. The clock which summons him 
from his bed in the morning was the invention 
of the Elast, as also were clepsydras and sun- dials. 
The prayer for his daily bread that he has said 
from his infancy, first rose from the side of a 
Syrian mountain. The linens and cottons with 
which he clothes himself, though they may be 
very fine, are inferior to those that have been 
made from time immemorial in the looms of 
India. The silk was stolen by some missionaries 
for his benefit from China. He could buy better 
steel than that with which he shaves himself, in 
the old city of Damascus, where it was first 
invented. The coffee he expects at breakfast 
was first grown by the Arabians, and the natives 
of Upper India prepared the sugar with which he 
sweetens it. A school-boy can tell the meaning 
of the Sanscrit words sacchara canda. If his 
tastes are light and prefer tea, the virtues of 
that excellent leaf were first pointed out by the 
industrious Chinese. They also taught him how 
to make and use the cup and saucer in which to 
serve it His breakfast-tray was lacquered in 
Japan. There is a tradition that leavened bread 
was first made of the waters of the Ganges. T(ie 
egg he is breaking was laid by a fowl whose an- 
cestors were first domesticated by Malaccans, 
unless she may have been— though that will not 
alter the case — a modem Shanghai. If there are 
preserves and fruits on his board, let him remem- 
ber with thankfulness that Persia first gave him 



PORTRAIT OP A SOUAKINY. 

the cherry, the peach, the plum. If in any of 
these pleasant preparations he detects the flavor 
of alcohol, let it remind him that that substance 
was distilled by the Arabians, who have set him 
the praiseworthy example, which it will be for 
his benefit to follow, of abstaining from its use. 
When he talks about coffee and alcohol, he is 
using Arabic words. A thousand years before it 
had occurred to -him to enact laws of restriction 
in the use of intoxicating drinks, the prophet of 
Mecca did the same thing, and, what is more to 
the purpose, has compelled to this day all Asia 
and Africa to obey them. We gratify our taste 
for personal ornaments in the way the Orientals 
have taught us — with pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
diamonds. Of public amusements it is the same. 
The most magnificent fireworks are still to be 
seen in India and China ; and as regards the 
pastimes of private life, Europe has produced no 
invention that can rival the game of chess. We 
have no hydraulic construction as great as the 
Chinese Canal, no fortifications as extensive as 
the Chinese Wall ; we have no artesian wells that 
can at all approach in depth to some of theirs. 
We have not yet resorted to the practice of ob- 
taining coal ^ from the interior of this earth ; 
they have borings for that purpose more than 
8,000 feet deep." 

Trdb Cocrtbst.— Real courtesy is widely dif- 
ferent from the courtesy which blooms only in 
tbes unshioe of love and the smile of beauty, and 
withers and cools down in the atmosphere of pov- 
ortyt Ag®> And toil. Show me the man who can 
quit the brilliant society of the young, to listen to 
the kindly voice of age ; who can hold cheerful 
converse with one whom years has deprived of 
chnrms. Show me the man of generous impulf>es, 
who is always ready to help the poor and needy ; 
show me the man who treats unprotected maiden- 
hood as be would the heiress, surrounded by the 
protection of rank, riches, and family. Show me 
the man who never forgets for an instant the del- 
icacy, the respect that is due to woman as woman, 
in any condition or class ; show me such a man, 
and yon show me a gentleman — ^nay, you show 
me better, you show me a true Christian. 




[April, 1866. 



THB BA8TERN NUBIANS 



Thb Eastern Nubians are tribes of roving people 
who inhabit the country between the Nile and the 
Red Sea : the northern division of this race are 
the Ababdeh, who reach northward in the eastern 
desert as far as Eosseir, and toward the parallel 
of Deir border on the Bishari. The Bishari reach 
thence toward the confines of Abyssinia. The 
mountain of Oflk, fifteen days' journey distant 
from Assouan, is their chief seat. The Hadharebe 
are still farther southward, and reach to Souakin. 
on the Red Sea. The Souakinj belong to this 
race. Maorizi speaks of these nations as partly 
Christians in his time : he calls them Bejawy, or 
Bejas. It appears that their country contained 
many churches, or religious establishments, pre- 
vious to the devastation of northern Africa by the 
apostles of Islam. The Bejas appear to have 
been the descendants of the people who in ancient 
times, under the name of Blemmyes, are described 
by Strabo and other writers as a powerful nation 
in the Nilotic countries. Being troublesome 
neighbors to the Roman governors of fSgypt, they 
were driven out by Diocletian, who brought the 
Nobatn of Libya to occupy their country. The 
latter are in all probability the Barbara, the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the valley of the Nile. 

The present Bishari are extremely savage and 
inhospitable; they are said to drink the warm 
blood of living animals : they are for the most 
part nomadic, and live on flesh and milk. 

The physical characters of this race have been 
described by many travelers who have visited 
some of their tribes. Among these are MM. Salt, 
Bnrckhardt, Du Bois-Aym6, Belzoni, and Wilkin- 
son. The notices left by various writers as to 
their history have been carefully collected by M. 
Quatrem^re and the learned Professor Ritter. 
By these writers they are described as a hand- 
some people, with beautiful features, fine expres- 
sive eyes, of slender and elegant form ; their com- 
plexion is said to be a dark brown, or a dark 
chocolate color. Belzoni, In describing the Ab* 
abdeh, says that *' their hair is very crisp. Their 
head-dresses," he adds, " are very curious. Some 
are proud of having their hair long enough to 
reach below their ears, and then formed into 
curls, which are so entangled and matted with 
grease that they can not be combed. That they 
may not derange their eo\ffuref they wear a piece 
of wood resembling a packing-needle, with which 
they scratch their heads." The annexed figure 
of a Souakiny will serve as a specimen of their 
portraits. 
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SAMUBL JPBNTON CARET. 

portrait, charaotkr, and biografht. 

phrenological character. 
Mr. Caret has a powerful organization, and 
doubtless inherits it from a strong and healthy 
stock. There is no indication of disease, and we 
infer that he has lived a consistent and proper 
life. His danger lies, if anywhere, in undertak- 
ing too ranch, but he has such an abundance of 
▼ital power that be can perform more service, get 
along with less food, and endure more fatigue 
than one in fifty. He should be known for his 
executiveness^ propelling power, perseverance, 
will, and power to resist and overcome. Thrown 
npon his own resources early in life, we inf^r that 
he has had cares and responsibilities upon him 
from his youth up ; hence his self-reliance and 
independence have become developed. To play 
second to another would be contrary to his incli- 
nations, but to fake the lead and become captain 
would be entirely in accordance with his desires. 



PORTRAIT OF SAMUBL FENTON CABBY. 



He is ambitions to accomplish something worthy 
of a man, but does not care very much what 
others may say of him, be it praise or blame, when 
he thinks himself in the right He is carefiil to 
decide matters in his own mind, considering them 
even from a religious point of view, and when 
satisfied that his course is right, he is likely to 
push ahead without regard to consequences. He 
has integrity, and would insist that right, as he 
understands it, should be done between man and 
man. He has strong sympathies, and would 
be kindly and generous according to his means. 
He is not over-credulous — on tbe contrary, he is 
slow to believe, and requires almost positive proof 
to convince him of tbe truth of anything not 
within the reach of bis senses. But he has trust, 
and hope, and some devotion, but his leading 
moral traits are manifested through Benevolence 



and Conscientiousness. He is more oaadous and 
prudent in action than in expression : he has open- 
ness and frankness manifested without restraint, 
and he is not one to lie low, and keep dark, or 
play the fox. His nature comes bubbling up 
spontaneously in speech, and he lets it out as it 
comes. Intellectua),ly, he is quick to perceive and 
comprehend; he understands principles as well 
as facts and details, and although not abstract nor 
particularly metaphysical in tone of mind, still he 
would know the why and the wherefore of things. 
He remembers what he sees better than what he 
reads or hears ; he remeiiibers faces and places 
better than names and dates, but that which he 
has realized and experienced is ever present 
with him. 



In planning ways and means he would excel ; ) 
he is Inventive, and seldom or never at loss for // 
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to AccompUsh a deelrable end. He would 
display rare qualities in generaUhip and maoage- 
ment. IIo ehould eogage in some respousible 
pursuit wherein men, mooey, and machinery are 
comprehended. He would make a good super- 
intendent in any pubUo worlc, and if educated 
for it would succeed well in the law. Ono qual- 
ity for which he should be remarkable is (hat 
which gives intuition ot abilHy to read the mo- 
tiTee of strangers at the first interview. He seems 
to scent the spirit of a person, to know at a 
glance whether or ifot to trust him. His alToo- 
tions are strong — ho appreciates woman, enjoys 
her society, and would never consent to such a 
thing as a life of single blessedness. As a neigh- 
bor be would be kind, obliging, and friendly. Ho 
values his home, and if ablo would surround it 
with objects of interest and beauty ; he would 
also ei\joy traveling, would like to see the world,, 
but would be unhappy wiChout a central home 
of his own. 

He is fond of variety; short stories and short 
tasks please him best Ho certainly has versa- 
tility of talent. All things coufiidered, he U not 
only well qualified for the enjoyments of life 
himself, but capable of contributing largely to the 
enjoyment of others. If trained to writo and 
speak he could do either, and with about equal 
facility, though it would probably come more 
natural for him to speak. 

BIOOIUPOY. 

Samuel Fenlon Carey was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 18tb, 18U. He is the youngest 
son of William Carey, who emigrated from New 
Hampshire to the Northwest Territory before 
Ohio became a State. He was a lineal descend- 
ant of John Carey, of the Plymouth Colony. The 
mother of Samuel F. (Rebecca Fenton) was a 
native of the State of New York, and is a sister 
of Gov. Fenton's father. William Cary removed 
from Cincinnati with bis family in 1814 to a farm 
some six miles distant, then a wilderness. The 
place is now known as College Hill, it being the 
location of the " Farmers' College" and the '' Ohio 
Female College,'' both of which institutes are 
located on the Carey farm, It is an interesting 
and noteworthy fact that the Farmers' College was 
founded by Freeman G. Carey, and the Ohio 
Female College by. his brother Samuel F., and 
that tbey spent their patrimony in building these 
noblo institations as monuments on the paternal 
estate. 

Samuel F. gradnated at Miami University in the 
class of 1835. The words " inter primos*^ were 
inserted in his diploma, he being ono of tho first 
scholars in hia class. He, shortly after his gradu- 
ation, entered the Cincinnati Law School, and re- 
ceived its honors in 1837. 

He was admitted to tho CincinnaU bar in 1837, 
and at once took rank with the first young mem- 
bers of the bar. His practice increased very 
rapidly, and when he quit the profession, in 184^ 
no man of his age in the State had a larger prac- 
tice or more enviable reputation as an advocate. 
Having secured a competence, and being ambi- 
tious to seoure the name of a philanthropist, he 
quit the bar in spite of the remonstrances of many 

f bis admirers and enlisted all his energies in the 




Temperance reform. It is safe to say that he has 
made more public addresses, been heard by a 
greater number of persons, made larger contri- 
butions of time and money to this great reform . 
than any other man in the United States. He has 
been repeatedly heard In all the principal cities 
and towns in twenty-six States, and all Uie British 
j)rovinces of North America. 

No less than 400,000 have been induced by him 
to sign the pledge of total abstinence, and a mul- 
titude that no man can number bless his name. 
He early became a Son. of Temperance, and in 
1848 was chosen the head of the Order in North 
America. During the two years of his olficial 
term ho visited twenty-two States and provinces, 
and tho Orderwas more than doubled in tho num- 
ber of its membership. For some twenty years he 
was tho gratuitous editor of Temperance papers of 
of largo circulation and has wTitten, several valu- 
able tracts which have been widely distributed 
and read. 

As early as 1840 he acquired a great reputation ^ 
as a political speaker, taking an active and prom- 
inent part in the Harrison campaign. In every 
Presidential campaign since that time bis services 
have been sought and appreciated. There is 
probably not a man in the United States who is 
regarded as his equal on the stump. In the late 
civil war ho was indefatigable in his eCTorts to 
fill up the ranlu of the Union army, and in 
that very important work no one has been moro 
successful. 

His style of speaking Is sui generis, and is pe- 
culiarly his own. A distinguished writer has 
said of him that *' ho speaks like a Greek, with 
the ease, the grace, the naturalness of the ancient 
orators." His ppeeches are the happiest combi- 
nation of logic, argument, wit, sarcasm, pathos, 
apt illustraUons, and felicitous anecdotes. He 
plays upon the passions and feelings of an audi- 
ence with consummate skill. Hia personale gives 
force to his utterances. He is five feet eleven 
inches in height, weighs 200 pounds, dark com- 
plexion, large head, with an unusual amount of hair, 
largo black and speaking eye, with a full, elear, 
and well-modulated voice. He never becomes 
hoarse, never tires, and often speaks three or four 
hours in tho open air for successivo days and 
weeks. He uses no notes nor manuscripts, and 
weaves in every passing incident with mosi happy 
effect. 

It has often been remarked that his manner and 
style moro resemble those of the late distinguish- 
ed Thomas Corwin than any other of our publio 
men. 

It 1^ a matter of universal surprise tliat Ohio 
has not availed herself of his great talents and 
ability to represent her in the councils of the na- 
tion, especially at such times as these, when such 
men are needed. The reasons probably are, first, 
his ambition has not taken that direction ; and, 
second, his prominence as an advocate of a great 
moral reform has led the more imscrupulous and 
cunning seekers after place and power to make 
the impression that ho would not be an available 
candidate. 

He acquired the tillo of General during the 
Mexican war, when he occupied the position of 
paymaster - general of Ohio. With distinoUy 
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marked characteristics for the commander of an 
army, he has never been in the field. 

Mr. S. F. Carey is fifty-one years of age, and 
weighs 100 pounds. His father attained the age 
of eighty years ; mother, seventy-four. His 
grandfather died fVom the efibcts of an injury. 
His grandmother lived to be eighty-three years 
of age. In tracing the ancestry for seven gene- 
rations back, scorcely any of them died under 
eighty years of age. 



SITTING D7 THB PIRB. 

wr B. L. DoinniT. 

Or what is she thinkiDg, tho poor old crone. 

Who Bits by the smoldering flro alone ? . 

With her old gray cat iu that cabin small. 

With its cleanly fioor and Its white-washed wall. 

8ho lives, and no homan being shares 

Her Joy or woe, her hopes or cares. 

In yonder comer her warm bed stands, 

The cover was woven by her hands ; 

Near by, arranged on a clean white sheli^ 

Ib seen a row of wonderfhl delf. 

Her gray hairs fall adown her cheek, 

So wrinkled, yet with look bo meek, 

As ehe gazes into tho fltlhl glow, 

And dreams tho dreams of long ago. 

Of what is she thinking, tho poor old crone. 

As she sits by tho smoldering fire alono ? 

She thinks of tho time when a ribbon rare 

Bound her beautlfiil raven hair. 

When her neck and brow with the lily vied, 

And the red rose paled her eheek beside— 

Sho thinks of a time long, long ago. 

When the moonlight fbll down white as snow, 

When she silently went throogh the dark-green wold, 

A stolen tryst with her lover U> hold ; 

She thinks again of a kisB so sweet, 

Of the lover kneeling at her feet. 

Of the whispered words, *' Some brighter day 

I will take my darling fiiraway." 

She thinks again of her lover gay, 

As he rode on his cool-black steed away. 

Long years have passed ; no lover gay 
Has been to bear his brldo away ; 
But her hope so great has not grown dim- 
Unbounded fiiith has she in him 
That he will come some brighter day 
And bear her spirit for away 
To realms where Christ and angels reign, 
Whero she may Join tho ransomed train 
In singing praises nnto God, • 
Tho giver of eternal good. 



GonnxAS. — Our (Melbourne, Australian) Mu- 
seum now boasts thrco stuffed gorillas, male and 
female, and a yotlbg one, which was with the fe- 
xmUo. its mother, when they wcro shot by M. du 
Chain u, in his present African expedition. Tho 
mole measures six feet nine inches, from the solo 
of the foot to tho crown of the hcad.^ His girth 
round tlic shoulders is five feet six inches, and 
under the armsT ho measures four feet eight 
inches. We look at him a long time without 
bein^j ablo to conceive that we liave been promo- 
ted through such a bruto step by step, to our 
present organism and rank in life. But some of 
our fellow-citizens, of a moro scientific turn, grow 
savage if they arc denied the privilege of ^onlcey- 
fying themselves down to tho views of tho later 
lights ; and, for my part, I say every man to his 
taste, and I care not to argue the point — Md- 
bourne UtUr, 

[If it bo claimed that man is simply a develop- 
ed monkey, it ought to be admitted that he may 
grow into something more than man. But we do 
not 'seo any moro difficulty in the direct creation 
of a man than of a monkey.] 
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PIRB-ARMS. 

THEIR HISTORY, AND THE MODERN DI- 
PROVSMSNTS IN BREECH-LOADERS. 

WHATfiVBB may be our views in regard to the 
neeessity of war and the value of improvements 
in the instruments of death, w^nnst, at least, re- 
gard gunpowder, and the inventions which hav.Q 
aoeompanied its use, as among the most powerful 
agents in forming the history of modem civiliza- 
tioii« It is now regarded as a settled point, we 
believe, beyond the bounds of controversy, that 
if nations must light battles with each other, the 
more deadly the weapon, the less sanguinary the 
result* Be this as it may, it is intensely interest- 
in}^ to trace the history of these iostruments of^ 
destruction firom the awkward** hand-gun" of the 
fourteenth century, with its "touch-hole" and 
*' match," to the light, trim, and almost automatic 
breech-loader of the present day. 

To Americans, the subject of modem improve- 
ments in fire-arms has an interest beyond what 
men feel in warfare and human death — an interest 
common with that which we feel in the progress 
of our country westward. The crack of the rifle 
has preceded the hum of civilization in this coun- 
try, from the shores of the Atlantic to the western 
borders of Kansas and Minnesota; and it is im- 
possible to estimate the influence which it has ex- 
erted in the opening up of this immense territory. 
Every improvement in the rifle shares, in its due 
proportion, the importance to be attached to the 
rifle itself. The improved rifle is not of interest 
only to the fancy sportsman contemplating a 
summer stroll among the Adirondacks, but to the 
pioneer hunter and the settler ; to the statesman 
wiUching the progress of govemment westward, 
with an eye, perhaps, to the formation of new 
States and the majority in the Senate. It may be 
difficult to estimate the time wasted and the op- 
portunities lest in drying powder and priming 
the old flint-locks, but it is eertainly trae that the 
percussion-cap has been of real and permanent 
Talue to the material prosperity of our Western 
territory. Flint* locks bear about the same rela- 
tion to the percussion- caps as the latter do to the 
metallic cartridge. Our people are in loo' much 
liaste to lose time on ramrods and loose ammuni- 
tion ; the percussion-cap must, in its turn, yield 
its very existence to th^ metallic cartridge, and, 
like the flint-lock, pass out of use and beoome an 
niitiquarian curiosity. Our space will permit 
only a cursory glance at some of the most notable 
and valuable improvements in the breech-loading 
rifle of the last few years. Much of the inventive 
talent of the country has been turned in this di- 
rection during the late war, and, as a nation, we 
undoubtedly take the lead. But flrst a brief 
sketch of 

THB HKnrOBT OF FIRI-ABMS. 

The invention of gunpowder has been attributed 
to a German (Schwartz) of the fourteenth cen- 
tarj. But we read in several classicai writers of 
a people in India who defended themselves by 
*' casting thunderbolts and lightning from their 
walls''— Alexander the Great declining to attack 
them on this^ account. Old Hindoo laws and 

* It is a curioas fiict that the improvements in this di- 
rection have steadily kept pace with modem enlighten- 
ment and the progress of liberal Christianity. 




medical works also refer to this material, and the 
Chinese Chronicles mention " fire-works" as early 
as 618 before the Christian era. From Chin i the 
use of ** fireworks" found its way through Arabia 
to Greece— afterward developed into what was 
known as the '* Greek fire." The use of gun- 
powder for practical purposes was unknown in 
western Europe until the fourteenth centuij ; by 



TBI RIFLE. 

The idea of attaining greater accuracy in firing, 
by giving the ball a circular motion, seems to 
have occurred to our ancestors at a very early 
day. About the year 1520, we find the spiral 
groove in use, though the principle seems after- 
ward to have 'been abandoned. Twenty yearr 
before that date there were guns at Vienna wit^ 




HOWARD'S NEW RIFLE, THE THUNDERBOLT. 



the middle of this century ( 1350) the use of artU- 
iery seems to have been comuibn. This old artil- 
lery, which, like powder, had its origin in China 
and the East, seems to have been excessively 
heavy, without gun-carriages, being mounted on 
sraflblding and carried from place to place in 
separate pieces. Thd artillery of the present day 
is the result of a tedious series of invention 
and improvements, extending through five hun- 
dred years of war, experiment, and study. 

The invention oS portable fire-arms is credited to 
the Italians in 1430, about one hundred years cfter 
the use of artillery. They differed at first only in 
size firom the cannon themselves, having a " touch- 
hole'' at the top, to which a match was applied. 
These primitive guns were soon improved by plac- 
isg the hole at the side, with a *' pan" to hold the 
priming. They were first introduced into Eng- 
land under Edward IV., when that king landed in 
1471, before the battle of Tewkesbury, during the 
war of the Roses. The English attached a sight 
to the breech to assist the aim, and the cross-bow 
suggested the use of a trigger to convey the match 
to the priming. This Was known as Uie ** match- 
lock,^^ The Ubioese are hardly yet beyond this. 
The crooked stock was next devised among the 
Italians and Germans, who were the principal 
manufacturers. The next improvement was the 
*' tohee^lock," invented by the Dutch ; it consisted 
of a steel wheel which was made to ignite some 
iron pyrites communicating with the powder. 
The '* flint-lock," which has retired from service only 
within the last thirty years, was an invention of 
the sixteenth century, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, abuut three hundred years ago. The 
** fulminating pill" was considered an Improve- 
ment upon the /fin/, but it soon yielded to the 
percussion-cap, which is now struggling like its 
predecessors, each in its turn, with a new rival, 
the metallic cartiidge. It is difficult to see room 
for further improvement, but the experience of 
the past teaches us not to foretell the future. 
The chances are, however, that the metallic car- 
tridge will have as long a reign at least as the 
old flint-lock, and probably all future improve- 
ments in fire-arms, if we have not already reached 
perfection, will retain tt^is feature. 



straight grooves, probably for no othoi purpose 
than to provide for the refuse matter in the bar- 
rel when reloading after firing. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century (IdCZ) tto find the 
practice of '* rifling^' alluded to a& old. The im- 
portance of this principle seems to have impress- 
ed itself more and more strongly upon the minds 
of those interested in fire-arms, until, at the 
present day, it is considered an Indispensable re- 
quirement for all military and sporting purposes. 
The great drawback to the use of the rifle, and 
the reason of its comparatively late introduction 
into general military service, has been the diffi- 
culty of introducing a ball larger than the bore 
of the piece to fill the spiral grooves. It is in- 
teresting to trace the experiments which have 
been made, and the ingenuity which has been 
exhausted in the effort to surmount this difficulty. 
Theirs/ and most natural idea was to load the 
gun at the 6reeo^ with a ball larger than the bore 
and filling the grooves. It will surprise most of 
our readers' to leara that the idea of breech- 
loading rifles is upward of two centuries old, and 
that there are about sixty specimens of breech- 
loaders at the museum of artillery in Paris pre- 
served to us from the seventeenth century.* All 
these experiments, however, were laid aside as 
uadessj for with loose ammunUion it is almost im- 
possible to prevent the escape of gas at the open- 
ing in the breech and the fouling of the Weapon. 
A few breech-loaders of this kind, for loose am- 
munition, or rather paper" cartridges, have been 
patented and used within the last fifteen years ;t 
and the Prussian army is furnished with a cele- 
brated one called the ** needle gun ;" but the 
disadvantages of their use so nearly balance the 
advantages that the old moszle-loader with the 
*<Minie ball," easily holds its own against them. 
The many and futile experiments in this direction 
have caused several scientific men, in Europe and 
America, to give their opinions against the use of 
breech-loaders in general, forgetting the vast and 
important change which the metallic cartridge has 



* Among these old relics is the revoMng cylinder, not, 
however, tnming with the motion of the hammer, as in 
the present day. 

t The celebrated " Sharp*s rifle'' belongs to this 
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effected ia the subject of gmmery. The United 
States Crovernment began the manufactory at 
Harper's Ferry, about twenty years ago, of a 
'* breech-loader'^ for loose ammunition, which, 
for absurdity, weight, and awkward proportions, 
challenges the most cumbrous id#as of the four- 
teenth centnry. The apparent impraeticability 
of loading the gun at the breech turned the at- 
tention of ingenuity and science, a$ a lant ruort, 
to the bail itself. The most important experi- 
ments in this direction have been made in France, 
though an Eoglishraan (Greeoer) claims a share 
in the last and greatest improvement. M. 
Delvigne In 1826 made a "shoulder" near the 
bottom of the bore on which the ball was ham- 
mered by the ramrod into the grooves. Colonel 
Thouverin, in 1842, used a steel stem projecting 
from the base of the barrel for the same purpose. 
Delvigne again used a conical ball with a hollow 
cylindrical base. In 1S47, Captain Minie invent- 
ed the elongated bullet with a hollow base, into 
which is inserted an iron thimble, larger than the 
cavity itself, which presses the lead into the 
grooves, by the force of the gases, at the time of 
explosion. This ball is now used in the United 
Slates Springfield rifle, and in the '' Enfield'' of 
the English service. It is very effective, and was 
a valuable improvement With no advantage, 
however, over the ball of the metallic cartridge, 
it is inseparably connected with the troubles and 
uncertainties of muzzle-loading and percussion- 
caps. It has done good service, but, with its 
companions, it must become, like the flint-look, a 
relic of the past.* 

BREBCH-LOADINO RIFLES. 

When the reader is told that upward of fifty 
breech-loading rifles were presented in the month 
of March, 1865, to the inspection of the United 
States Commission at Springfield, which is now in 
session at Washington, he will appreciate the 
difficulty of giving each invention even a passing 
notice in a general article like the present The 
m^jority of these, however, are of little import- 
ance compared with the recognized superiority 
of a few, though most of them are great improve- 
ments over the old muzzle-loading* rifle. Those 
requiring loose ammunition or paper cartridges 
may be set aside as passing out of public notice 
and behind the age. Among these are Sharp's, 
the Merrill rifle. Colonel Greene's, and several 
others. Another class belong to what may be 
called the "hiog^'^ system, in which the barrel, 
instead of being firmly fixed to the stock, moves 
upon it by a joint The unavoidable weakness 
of these rifles has given theu the name, among 
experts, of* broken-backed," and they are hardly 
regarded all holding a place among first-class 
breech-loaders. Of these, the most celebrated 
are the Burnside, the Wesson, and the Maynard. 
The latter rifie long held a high place in the esti- 
mation of sportsmen and the public. Patented 

* The MThitworth gun of the Bnglieh service dispenses 
with the Minie ball by the shape of the bore, which, ia- 
etead of being rifled, ia Tiexoffonal^ the several sidos hav- 
ing the eamo spiral twist as the ordinary grooves. When 
a ball corresponding in sliape is inserted, it receives, of 
course, a cirtalar motion as it emerges. The *' Lancas- 
ter^' system reaches the same end by a slightly oval bore 
twisted upon itselft Greene's breech-loader is made 
with this system of rifling. 



88 early as 1851, it is perhaps the eldest of our 
metallic cartridge fire-arms ; with the Maynard 
primer, it has been popular for the comj)arative 
ease and certainty with which it is loaded and 
fired, and now that it has yielded to the superior 
strength and convenience of its younger rivals 
we owe it respect as the pioneer among breech- 
loading sporting rifies. 

The most important class of breech-loaders, 
however, and that most worthy the attention of 
those intending to provide themselves with rifles, 
are those in which the barrel and stock are firmly 
bound together beyond all chanco of weakness, 
which use the regular metallic cartridge, and 
which has an arrangement for withdrawing the 
old shell with certainty and ease. Of these we 
can mention but four varieties, which are now the 
principal ones in market : the Spencer rifle, Bal- 
lard^s^ Eenry^s volcanic repeater, and Eovcard's 
breech-loading rifle, the ThunderhoU, The latter 
is, we believe, the last improvement, and as such, 
as well as for the novelty apd originality of its 
constniction, deserves especial notice. It came, 
unfortunately, too late for the great Rebellion, 
being patented last year, 1865. It arrived a 
"day after the fair" perhaps, but the young 
stranger will find plenry to do, aloRg with ils 
oldcj* brothers, in our Western border-lands, not 
to nxentien the Adirondacks. tho forests of Maine, 
and the numerous resorts of amateur sportsmen. 

THB BPBNCER RIFLE. 

This rifie. patented in 18G0, has been used to a 
considerable extent ill our armies during the late 
war. The soldiers who have carried it generally 
speak of it in terms of tho warmest prai!>e. It is 
a ** repeater," firing seven shots in rapid succes- 
sion, Tho cartridges are inserted at (be butt- 
plate, and being forced through a passago iu the 
breech by a spiral spring are caiTied into the 
barrel successively by the motion of the guard ; 
the hammer resembles that of ordinary rifles, and 
is cocked by a separate motion. The spirting 
rifle carries nine shots. Whether tho repeating 
principle is of any use to the sportsman, compar- 
able with the weight and machinery accompany- 
ing it, is a question which each must answer for 
himself; toe think it is not, but those who difi^er 
from us will find a good weapon in the Spencer 
rifle ; it is by no means, however, a light or ^arce- 
ful piece. 

Ballard's riflb 
U much lighter and more symmetrical than either 
of the great repeater^. It is comparatively simple 
in construction, and convenient to handle. It is 
a single shooter. The recoil-block is carried 
down by the opening of the guard, leaving the 
caliber exposed ; a cartridge is then inserted by 
the fingers into the barrel, and the recoil-block 
returned by closing the guard. The piece is then 
at half-cock. There U a " finger-piece" under the 
barrel which is polled back to withdraw the old 
shell. This rifle is a good one for sportsmen, 
though there are several others of a kindred 
nature and of equal merit, perhaps. 

henry's voloanio repeater 
has also, like Spencer's, seen seVvice in the jate 
war, and, in general, it seems to have given entire 
satisf iction to the regiments which have used it. ' 
This tifle discharges^/een cartridges in succession, 
and the same motions which renew the charge 
serve to cock the pieo^. The cartridges are 
carried in a tube along the bottom of the barrel. 
As to sporting purposes, the same remarks apply 
to this rifle as were made of the Spencer ; the re- 
peating principle is of doubtful advantage to the 
sportsman, while the extra weight and machinery 
is considerable. Tho variation in weight, too, 
must affect the aim to some extent. The volcanic 
repeater is of more symmetrical proportions than 
ito rival, though it is also somewhat heavier. 



Howard's biflb« 

to which the inventor has given a naipe suggest- 
ive of quick, sharp, and sudden action, the Than- 
derholtj seems to be peculiar to itself in nearly 
every respect, nothing about it, either in appear- 
ance or internal arrangement bearing the slight- 
est resemblance "to any other rifle. On account 
of this novelty, which is a very noticeable feat- 
ure, as well as the fact that it is the last improve- 
ment in so important a branch of our nadonal 
manufactures, we will describe It more in de- 
tail. 

Most of the foregoing rifles have been before 
the public several years, and their names, appear- 
ance, and merits have become more or less famil- 
iar to our readers. The flrst specimen of this 
rifle, however, which was turned out of the man- 
ufactory at New Haven, Conn., bears the dat9 of 
March, 1866, and wo append a cut of the new 
gun for the benefit of those interested in such 
mlitters. A glanco at the engraving will satisfy 
the reader of its graceful and symmetrical pro- 
portions. • The hammer being within the breech- 
piece, nothing meets the eye with the exception 
of the sights from the muzzle to tho butt-plate. 
Next to strength and accuracy, g^race, symmetry, 
and lightness are the essential qualities of a 
sporting rifle. The new gun leaves apparently 
little to be desired in this respect. As to 
strength, the barrel seems almost to be of one 
piece with the stock, and we are informed that 
tho breech piece, which is secured to Ibc wooden 
stock, was in the original model of one piece with 
the barrel. Ck)nvenience in manufacture and 
cleaning has altered this arrangement slightly,* 
but without afiecting the strength. The fact that 
it can be made in this way shows tho marked 
simplicity of the gun. The mode of loading and 
firing this rifle is as follows : When the guard is 
lowered, a chamber is thrown open on the und^r 
part of the barrel ; a cartridge is thrown in and 
the guard closed. The piece is then rea:ly to fire, 
the concealed hammer being cocked without the 
attention of the operator by the same motions. 
Tbe shell of the exploded cartridge is extracted 
surely and easily by lever power while the guard 
is lowered in reloading. The latfer U no advan- 
tage over all the breech-loaders with which we 
are acquainted, except, of course, the repeaters. 
No gun, perhaps, can be loaded and fired, and 
the old shell extracted, with so few motions and 
such simple ones as this ; and it is curious to 
compare the rapidity which has been attained in 
firing this rifle — upward of twenty shots a minute 
— with the slow and tedious process which must 
have accompanied the old matchlocks of the fif- 
teenth century. The inventor claims for the new 
rifle superior force and accuracy from the fact 
that the ball and cartridge are forced into a 
tight chamber and well into the grooves by kver 
potoer. Whatever the merits of this new rifl« 
may be, it is now fairly before the world, and it 
may be tested by the public. We think it is a 
very great improvement upon anything which has 
preceded it, and that it is destined to become the 
most popular rifle in the country. It will cer- 
tainly become in time a valuable acquisition to 
our military power. 

GONCLDSIOM. 

We have sketched, in a general way, the leading 
features of interest, and the most important chan- 
ges, in the history of fire-arms from the awkward 
efforts of the 15th century to the smooth, light, and 
graceful breech-loaders of the present day. Tho 
tedious handling of the former compares strange- 
ly with the wonderful rapidity in firing attainable 
by the latter. All the steps by which this v«st 
improvement has been reached are Intimately 
connected with the whole political history t.f Eu- 
rope and America ; and even the much-talked-of 
*^ balance of power" among the nations depends 
in no small degree upon tnc e^ciency of arms. 
As for our own country, the matter has a more 
peaoeful and legitimate Interest ; and viewed in 
any light, the subject of improvement In fire- 
arms is an intensely interesting one. 
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TROUBLE IN SCHOOLS. 



Seminary mischief and College ** scrapes" form 
the staple of interest and excitement to large 
nnmbers of* the young ; and as there is a mistaken 
pablie sentiment among yonth and some grown- 
np people on the rights and duties of pupils in 

• schools and colleges^ we insert an extract from a 
letter recently j-eceived by the parents of a young 
man at a literary institution, and the reply. 

" Since I last wrote we have had very exciting 

times here. Yesterday was expelled (he 

is the wild young man I have often told you 
about), and the offense with which he wad charg- 
ed was not proved against him, but only suspected ; 
but as he would neither confess nor deny the 
charge, he was expelled. His expulsion wiU4>e 
a blessing to us all ; but I don^t like the princi- 
ple involved, that a person may be expelled if he 
wfll not confess. Do give me your advice on the 
subject, as others have been threatened with ex- 
pulsion unless they expose those engaged in any 
** scrape," while perfectly innocent themselves; 
for if I should be called on to givo information, 
I don't know what would be my duty in that 
case." 

The Bbflt : '' Dear Son— la your letter of the 
6th you propound some queries respecting the 
rights, and duties of faculty cmd pupils which lie 
at the very foundation of the whole system of in- 
stmction and education. In the first place, the 
endowment or establishment of a school presup- 
poses the benefit of the pupiL For his good the 
faculty exists ; and all there is of a school, from 
the staking out of the ground for the erection of 
the edifice to the graduation of the last pupil, has 
its incipiency, its progress, and its completion 
with one motive, ene purpose, one end, viz., the 
development, training, and benefit of the pupil. 
Is it a pleasure per se for parents and teachers to 
endure the privations and perform the labor of 
establishing and maintaining schools? Parents 
not a few deny themselves needed comforts to 

* pay the expenses of a loved boy at school. Many 
a sister makes herself a martyr to toil and priva- 
tion to maintain a brother in seminary or college. 
It is to be presumed the entire administration of 
a school aims at the pupil's benefit How pre- 
posterous, then, is it for pupils to regard the fac- 
ulty as their foe and band together to oppose it ; 
or, in other words, to consider it necessary or 
honorable to stand by each other in evil-doing, 
or in contravention of rules I Is Government, in 
a country like ours, an enemy of the people f Is 
it honorable for a citizen to refuse to testify or 
even to enter complaint against violators of law f « 
Is it not rather his duty to aid justice in repress- 
ing infractions of wholesome laws, and^ especially 
so when called upon to testify in court ? Then 
who can doubt the duty of a pupil to^stand by 
his Alma Maters to second her efforts for the just 
maintenance of order 7 The pupil who joins a 
band for the screening of wrong-doers in connec- 
tion with school discipline is as much a rebel as 
any Southern secessionist Then hesitate not a 
moment in exposing wrong-doers if called on by 
the faculty to tesiify. When, in civil affairs, it is 
known that a person was present, or if it be sus- 

JL pected he was present when some unlawful act 
/JX was committed, he is put upon the stand, and 



^F=^ 



< under the pains and penalties of "peijury' he is 
compelled to tell ' the whole truth,' unless be 
swears that by so doing he would * thereby crim- 
inate himself.' Papib take a mean and narrow 
view of duty in respect to each other and the 
faculty, while at the same time they comprehend 
clearly the duty of the citizen to the Government 
and feel bound to fulfill it He should regard 
the school government in like manner, and re- 
spect it as his friend, not as his enemy. 

" In regard to the expulsion of , I have 

no doubt every pupil of worth and judgment 
will approve it five years hence ; and the expel- 
led himself, after he shall have finished ' sowing 
his wild oats,' will doubtless approve it too, how 
much soever he may then be chafed by sorrow and 
shamo. His refusal to exculpate himself is prima 
facU evidence of his guilt ; besides, he had a bad 
reputation for which he is blameworthy, to plead 
against him. My advice to you, then, is, to tell 
the truth, against yourself even, if rightfully 
called on to testify ; and why should you hesitate 
in respect to at^y wrong-doer 7 It is not the wit- 
ness that condemns ; it is the violated law that 
brings the penalty. If your fellow-students are 
determined to violate law and trample on the 
rules, let them do it in Aecret, not in open day, 
or in the presence of the innocent, if they would 
escape their just demerits. Never allow yourself 
to be overawed by that mistaken, not to say mean 
and vicious, public sentiment that regards the 
truthful and honorable young man as a tndtor to 
good fellowship who refuses to lie to screen the 
guilty or to become * partaker of their sin.' 

" Trusting to your love of truth and good sense 
to guide you aright, I remain your affectionate 
father." 



PHENOMEITA OF PLAITTS. 

PukMTS exhibit some phenomena supposed to 
arise from the state of the air, which accurate 
observers regard as prognosticating changes of 
weather. 

When the flower of the chickweed expands 
boldly and ftilly, no rain will fall for at least four 
hours after. When the chickweed half conceals 
its miniature flowers, the day is generally show- 
ery. If the chickweed entirely shuts up its 
white flower, let the traveler put on his great 
coat, and the plowman give up his day's work. 

If tho flowers of the Siberian sow-thistle keep 
op^n all night, there will certainly be rain the 
next day. 

The d^erent species of clover always contract 
their leaves at the approach of a storm. 

If the African marigold does not open its 
flowers about seven o'clock in the morning, you 
may be sure it will rain that day, unless it 
thunders. 

The unusual fmitftadnees of white thorns and 
dog-rose bushes is the forerunner of a severe 
winter. 

There are several plants, especially those with 
compound yellow flowers, which, during the 
whole day, turn their flowers to the sun, look- 
ing toward the east in the morning, the south at 
noon, and the west at night ; a fact particularly 
observable in the sow-thistle. 

The flowers of the chick winter-green droop in 



the night, to keep tile dew or rain from ixgoring 
the tender pollen. 

One species of wood-sorrel shuts up or doub- 
les its leaves before storms and tempests ; a 
rale which the sensitive plants and cassia also 
observe. 

The flowers of both species of tragopbgan 
open in the morning at the approach of the 
sun, and without regard to the state of Che 
weather, regularly shut up about noon, from 
which fact the plant has obtained the name of 
Go-to-bed-at-noon. 

The four-o'clock (mirabills) is well known 
from its remarkable property of opening its. 
flowers at four in the afternoon, and not closing 
them till the same hour in the morning. 

The evening primrose is noted for its remark- 
able property of regularly shutting with an au- 
dible popping noise about sunrise, and opening 
at sunset 

The tamarind tree, the water lily, the mari- 
gold, and tho false sensitive plant, in serene 
weather expand their leaves in the day-time 
and contract them in the night The flower of 
the garden lettuce opens at seven o'clock and 
shuts at ten. 

A species of serpentine aloes, whose large 
and beautifnr flower exhales a strong odor, of 
the vanilla during the time of its expansion, is 
cultivated in the Imperial Garden in Paris, 
where it does not blossom till toward the month 
of July, and at about flve o'clock in the evening, 
at whieh time it gradually opens its petals, ex- 
pands them, droops and dies, and by ten o'clock 
in the same evening it is totally withered. 

The cereus, a native of Jamaica and Vera 
Cruz, exhibits an exquisitely beautiful flower, 
nearly a foot in diameter, the inside of the calyx 
a splendid yellow, the numerous petals of a pure 
white, and emits a highly fragrant odor, during 
A few hours in the night, and then closes to 
expand no more. 

The flower of the dandelion possesses very 
peculiar means of sheltering itself from the 
heat of the sun, as it closes entirely whenever 
the heat becomes excessive. 

Linnicus enumerates forty flowers possessing 
this kind of sensitiveness, and divides them into 
three classes : 

1. Meteorio flowers, which less accurately ob- 
serve the hour of folding, but are expanded 
sooner or later, according to the cloudiness, 
moisture, and pressure of the air. 

2. Tropical flowers, that open in the morning 
and close before evening every day; but the 
hour of their expanding becomes earlier or later 
as the length of the day varies. 

8. Equinoctial flowers, which open at a cer- 
tain and exact hour of the day, and for the 
most part close at another determinate hour. — 



Thb celebrated mechanical duck of Yaueanson 
is now being ^libited in the Ene de Paris, at 
Havre, in a small museum which takes its name 
from that illustrious mechanician. The bird, 
standing on a sort of box, shakes its wings, eats, 
drinks, and imitates nature so accurately that the _ 
other day a dog flew at it, without, however, A. 
doing any mischief. ^f^ 
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MIRTHPULNEBS. 



Tbrrb is do subject which is better appreciated 
than that of Wit or Mirthfuloess. Eyerj oDe 
seems to know what it means, except, perhaps, a 
few unfortunate iodiridaals who are not at all, or 
but slightly, endowed with it ; but notwithstand- 
ing everybody seems to know its meaning, writers 
And the greatest difficulty in defining it. 

That there is in the mind of man a primitive 
individual faculty which enjoys sport and gayety^ 
which appreciates the witty, the ludicrous, the 
droll, the comical, the incongnious, and the 
eccentric, there can be no doubt ; and we take 
, pleasure in saying that it is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of man. It is not per- 
mitted to the lower animals to laugh or compre- 
bend the causes of laughter. 

The orgnn of 
MlrthftilnesB is 
located on the 
upward and oat- 
ward part of the 
forehead— a lit- 
tle outward of 
what may be 
called the conwr 
of a square fore- 
head. It win be 
seen on fig. 1 
where the fig- 
ures 523 are in- 
serted. On fig. 
8 the oigan is 
shown small at 
the figures S3. 

- Observe the dif- 

Fio. l.-JosBPH C. Neai. fcrcncebetween 

those foreheads : ho^ square the comer of one 1 the other, 
bow it is rounded off and deficient 1 Fig. 1 is a likeness of 
Joseph C. Neal, who, thirty years ago, was an editor In 
Philadelphia, and one of the ^ost racy and witty writers 
of his day. He has been called the Dickens of America. 
He is the author of a book, now out of print, entitled 
*'Cfharcoikl Sketches.'* He employed his wit in a calm 
philosophic manner sometimes, but evinced a remarkable' 
tendency to chastise vice and ignorance, and meanness 
and immorality, with those brilliant polished shafts of 
wit which were calculated to make vioe ashamed and 
seek reformatio 



Fio. %.—W. H. Blakkt shows a small development of 
IftirthAilness. The reader will ob8er%'C how narrow and 
flattened the comers of the forehead are at S3— the 
location of the organ of Mirthf^lness. Observe also the 
difference between the expression of countenance of 
fig. 1 and fig. S. Where Mirthfulness is well developed, 
it tends to give a lighting up to the countenance and to 
raise the comers. of the mouth, especially when the 
person speaks. 

The reason why writers differ so much in their 
definition or explanation of wit is, that the organ 
of Mirthfulness acts througb or in conjunction 
with so many combinations of other faculties that 



tbe wit of no two persons seems to be alike. It 
acta with Ideality, Imitation, Causality, Compari- 
son, and all the perceptive organs; with Hope, 
Constmctiveness, Combatlveness, Destruotiveness, 
Secretiveness, Friendship, Parental Love, and 
Amativeness. It will act with any one, two, or 
with all these, and the several modes of its mani- 
festation are a puzzle to the metaphysician. At 
one time we find it sparkling through the pages 
of a pleasant author, or beaming in the goed- 
humored sallies of a fascinating friend ; at another, 
delighting us in the^killful caricature ; and againi 
charged with virulent ill-nature, infusing its 
bitterness in biting saroasm,.barbing the arrows 
of ridicule or furnishing the sting to the pungent 
satire. One of the most witty definitions of wit 
was that by Dr. Henniker, who, on being asked 
by the Earl of Chatham to define wit, answered : 
*' Wit, my Lord, is like what a pension would be, 
given by your Lordship to your humble servant, 
* a good Vung todl applied.* " 



Fro. 8.— This is a likeness of Judge Haububtoh, who 
was the author of '' Sam Slick, the Yankee Clockmaker.^* 
Those who have read ihe work will remember the rich- 
ness of the humor, the keenness of the wit, as well as the 
sound sense and intellectual force embodied in that 
work. 

Phrenology throws light on the subject, and 
explains tbe various phases of Wit One who 
has large Ideality and Imitation with but little 
Self-E^teem. will show his wit by caricaturing, 
and by making distorted or exaggerated imita- 
tions of other people's queer conduct. Ludl- 
cronsness, in word, action, or dress, on the part of 
others, causes laughter in tbe observer. Discrep- 
ancy excites laughter ; and Comparison appreoi' 
ating the unfitness, excites the spirit of ridicule in 
the observer and he laughs. This is illustrated 
by the man at a public educational dinner, who 
thought he was giving a witty sentiment when he 
offered '* the three R's — Reading, Kiting, and 
Ritbmetic." As other men had sometimes given 
the three M's or tbe three D's in a similar manner, 
he thought he had found an appropriate associa- 
tion of alliterative initial letters ; but his igno- 
rance of the method of spelling those words was 
recognized by those who were good spellers as a 
grotesque blunder, and being so innocently made 
on his part it excited laughter ; of course there 
was no wit in bis three R's as applied to tbe three 
words referred to, though laughter was excited in 
those who appreciated the ridiculous blunder and 
ignorance. ^ We think nothing is more laughable 
than an effort of smartness that fails. Innocent 



ignorance Is Indicrons, and that which it incon- 
gruous, raw. unwitty, or dlsa^usted is an occa- 
sion of laughter. 

A bull or blunder must be genuine, or at the 
moment supposed to be, in order to amnse us by 
its incongruity ; one or two examples may be 
mentioned. The first printed article of a new 
Burial Society in Manchester, England, ran thus : 
** Whereas many persons find it di|)9oult to bury 
themselves," etc. When I^ord Eldon brought in 
a bill for abridging the liberty of the press, an 
Irish member moved as an amendment, <*That 
every anonymous work should have tl^ author's 
name printed at taW length on the title-page." 
This is akin to what an Irish boy, once employed 
in our office, wrote, tIz. : ** Fac-eimlle of the 
hailiwriting of C*J^**** L***% written by him- 
self." Again ; an Irishman being asked what he 
meant by the word coffin, said t ** A coffin is the 
bouse a dead man lives in." Again ; a merchant 
having suddenly died left on his desk a letter to 
one of his correspondents unsealed. His saga- 
cious clerk seeing it necessary to send the letter, 
wrote at the bottom, ** Since writing the above, I 
have died." In each of these cases the Indicroua- 
ness consists in the incongruity of tbe expressions 
when the end desired by the speaker is considered. 
The same principle may be applied to the follow- 
ing epitaph in Chichester (England) church- 
yard : ** Here lies the body of John, the only 
surviving son of John and Mary Thompson." 

When one is caught in^a blunder or mistake, 
and with dextrous mental skill avoids the 
inference being made to bis disadvantage, he 
manifests wiL A quick, clear perception of the 
ridiculousness of bis position and the sharp 
turning tt> get out of it, shows wit on his part. 

It Is related of a raw son of Erin, that at his first 
effort to saddle a horse he put the saddle on wrong 
end forward, and when about to mount, some one 
present told him the saddle was on the wrong 
way, and the instant he became aware of It, he 
replied, <*Arrah, but how do you know which 
way I am going to ride 7" There was wit on his 
part, but it is not that which excites our mirth ; it 
is the ludicrous idea that he should suppose the 
horse would accommodate himself to the saddle 
instead of the saddle to the motion of the horse. 

There is a story of a Nottinghamshire publi- 
can, Littlejobn by name, who put up for a sign 
the figure of Robin Hood, with the following lines 
below it : 

** All you who relish ale thafs good, 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood is not at home, 
Ck)me in and drink with Littlejohn.'* 

ifr. Littlejobn having died after making his place 
and business a great success, the man who suc- 
ceeded him< thought it a pity to los^so capital a 
sign and so much excellent poetry, and determined 
accordingly to retain both. Tliis he could do by 
erasing his predecessor's name, Littlejobn, and 
supplying his own in its place. The lines then 
ran thns : 

'* All you Vho relish ale that's good. 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood is not at home. 
Come in and drink with Scunvd Jchnton,^^ 

The wit consisted in the fact that Mr. Littlejobn, 
bearing the name of Robin Hood's squire, appro- 
priated Robin Hood for the name of his house bo 
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Fio. 4.— Black Hawk. 



that he coald work his own name in as the friend 
of Robin Hood. But that did not excite laughter, 
yet the wit was appreciable; but when Samuel 
Johnson thrust his excellent name in, it was io- 
congraons, and therefore laughable ; but the wit 
was in the laugher, and not in the man who was 
the occasion of it. 

Fioum 4.— The 

American Indian 
indicates a great 
' deficiency in the 
element of wit. Hia 
character is sedate. 
He is tacltnm, si- 
lent andgrnve. The 
oxgan of 3Iirthftil- 
ness in his head is 
small. ThislkcQlty 
is a special endow- 
ment of the human 
^ being ; and the 
more the man is 
civilizedf the m«re 
abundant and the more polished is his wit 

Sometimes Benevolence is exercised in conjunc- 
tion with Mirthfulness ; sometimes Benevolence 
and Ideality join with Mirlhrulness ; sometimes 
Approbativeness ; sometimes Secretlveness and 
Amativeness ; sometimes all together, as when the 
Irish hod -carrier rescued the lady's parasol 
which was being blown away, and handing it to 
her said, ** Och, if yon were half as strong as yon 
are handsome it never would have got away from 
yon.*' She replied, " I do not know which most 
to thank you for, your kindness or your compli- 
ment." He responded, "Niver mind; a single 
glance at your beautiful bright eyes pays me for 
both," and be ag^in bent himself to his work. 
The wit of this consists in embracing an oppor- 
tunity to say a brilliant, pleasant thing without 
being rude, and we admire it more than wo laugh 
at it. 

Tio. 5.— Hobaob MAHif had the organ of Mlrthftilneaa, 
as well as Casoality and Comparison, large. His fore- 
head waa broad 
and sqnare at 
the top ; and 
his writings 
and lectures on 
the gravest 
tat^Jecta spar- 
kle with wit 
Nothing is 
more common 
thaa for him to 
introdnce math- 
ematical illns- 
tratlone and 
sploe them with 
wit of the most 
racy character; 
and probably he 
did quite as 
much for the 
eaase of edoca- 
tlon, , reform, ^ 
and good mo- 
rals in his writ- 
ings and public diaconrses by lashing error and makmg 
It look contemptible and ridicolons, as he did in his di- 
rect appeals in flivor of order, virtue, and refinement. 

Another class of witticisms takes the form of satire 
or sarcasm. This originates from a co-operation 
of DestrucUveness, Combativenees, Self-Esteem, 
and Mirthfulness. Thus when persons are pro- 
voked they are apt to give sharp cuts and use 
wit for the cutting edge. An example or two of 
this kind of wit will illustrate it. A sa called 



Fie. 5.— HORACX MAmr. 




poet had, with laborious and useless ingenuity, 
written a poem in which he had avoided the use 
of the letter A. He read it to the king, who, 
tired of listening, returned the poet thanks, and 
expressed his approbation of the omission of 
the letter A, but added that the poem would, 
in his estimation, have been sUll better if, 
at the same time, all the letters of the alphabet 
had been omitted. Here we have Wit, Destmo- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, and Self-Esteem. 

Sheridan was one day much annoyed by a 
fellow-member of the House of Commons who 
kept crying out every few minutes, '* Hear, hear." 
During the debate he took occasion to describe a 
political 00 temporary that wished to play rogue, 
but who only had sense enough to act fool. 
*< Where," exclaimed bo with great emphasis, 
" where shall we find a more knavish fool or fool- 
ish knave than he ?" " Hear, hoar," was shouted 
from the troublesome member. Sheridan turned 
round, und thanking him for the prompt informa- 
tion, sat down amid a general roar of laughter. 



PlO. 0.~AjaABILITT. 

Fie. 6.— We offer as another contrast, fig. 6 and 
fig. 7. How broad and sqnare the forehead of fig. 6 at 
the npward and outward portions] How the corners 
stand oat where Mirthihlness is located t Now look at 
fig. 7. How narrow and contracted 1 indeed, the whole 
reasoning development as well as Mirthftilncss is weak. 
The whole top of the forehead seems to be pinched np. 
Though fig. 6 has a sober look, he appears as if all he 
needed was a flash of wit or a burst of ftin to make his 
ihce shine, while fig. 7 looks as if it would be harder work 
to make him laugh than it would to bring a smile from 
the granite fkce of the Indian. His fince is soar, the 
eomers of his month are dmwn down, and there is noth- 
ing of gayety or joyousness ; besides, his whole top- 
head is narrow and deficient, showing no taste, senti- 
ment, or imagination. 

A poor traveler was passing along the road 
and respectfully inquired of a couple of young 
fellows where the road he was traveling led to. 
Thinking to be facetious at his expense, and of 
making sport for themselves, one of them answer- 
ed, ** To Hell !" The traveler instantly replied, 
casting a furtive glance at them and at the scene 
around, ** By the lay of the land and the look of 
the people I most be near to it" Thus he threw 
the Joke upon them and released himself from 
the advantage which they sought to obtain over 
him. 

Another still more conspicuous instance of 
torning the tables upon another in the way of 



entting sarcasm is the following, which we regard 
as unsurpassed in the whole realm of wit : Two 
sons of the Green Isle, traveling, came in sight of 
a gibbet or gallows ; and' as it seems to be a 
standing joke among the Irish to rally each other 
on the subject of hemp and gallows and hanging, 
one of them said to the other, •* Pat, where would 
you be if that gallows had its due r" <' Och," fie 
replied, **l would be walking alone." This is 
breaking one's weapon over his own head ; this 
is hanging Haman on hhi own gallows. 

But there is a class of jokes embodying Mirth- 
fulness, Comparison, Approbativeness, and Secre- 
tiveness, with a slight touch of Oombativeness 
and an abundance of Friendship, DestrucUveness 
being left out of the question. These arise when 
one person good-naturedly aims to practice an 
innocent joke or witticism at the expense of his 
friend, knowing it will be kindly taken. In our 
office there was a leaky gas-pipe, and one of our 
people got a long pole and fastened a taper to 
the end of it, and with this torch was trying to 

find where 
the gas was 

escaping, 
when Dr. W., * 
a very talk- 
ative and 
mirthful man 
happened to 
be present, 
said, -r 11 tell 
you where to 
put it," when 
the torch- 
bearer catch- 
ing the spirit 
of the joke 
and throw- 
^ ing down his 
— torch, said, 

Tie. 7.~Mo!BosxMZ8S. « ^^^ j 

known you were here I should not have hunted 
for the leak." The Dr. was so full of the joke be 
could not speak quickly enough to say as he was 
going to, " Put the torch to your mouth and you 
will find where the gas leaks." We suppose the 
Dr. has told the story a hundred timps; and it 
gratifies his Mirthfulness as much to tell the joke 
at his own expense as if he had thrown the load 
on his friend, as he intended. 

One of our young men was nailing up a box, 
when another of our assistants, the torch-bearer 
above referred to, happening to pass, inquired, 
"Can't you, by striking heavier blows, save 
time?** The reply was this, " Yes, if the hammer 
was as hard as your head^' " Or," said the other, 
" if the boards were as soft as yours " It will 
be perceived that the wit of these statements was 
in the quickness of the turn— the retorting each 
one's joke upon himself and making it applicable 
on the instant. And it was all the more signifi- 
cant and piquant for having occurred in a phre- 
nological office. 

The richness of the wit will, we doubt not, be 
a sufficient excuse for the sharpness of the 
following : 

Sir William Congreve, the inventor of what is 
known as the Congreve rocket, and other fire- 
works, was one day walking with a lady In a 
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ohareh-yard when they came across an epitaph 
of A great maaiciaii, containing this pretty state- 
mentf which they gpreatly admired : 

** He has gone wher^, alone, his mnsic can be 
excelled." 

The lady remarked, " Sir William, that epitaph 
needs but the change of a single word to be 
ap{(licable to you." **Ab," said he, ** do you 
think so ! Which word is it, pray ?" *' The word 
* fireworks^ in the room of music," was her quiet 
but mischierous reply. The brilliancy of her wit 
hardly redeems the statement fh)m the charge of 
irreverence. Rev. Sidney Smith, however, for the 
sake of the wit, often strained a point of pro- 
priety. 

This faculty takes special dognizance of what- 
ever is odd, droll, comical, eccentric, or diifering 
from that which is usual. If one comes into a 
place with unfashionable garments, with a sbort- 
waisted, swallow-tail coat, when everybody wears 
long-waisted, broad-ekirted cdats ; or if one comes 
with a narrow-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, when 
the style is to have a broad brim and straight 
crown, or whatever is X caricature upon custom, 
excites the tendency to ridicule. On the stage, 
nothing makes more fun or more excites the spirit 
of ridiculo than a man thus oddly dressed. What- 
ever is grotesque excites mirth, not because it Is 
witty, but because the faculties of Imitation, 
Comparison, and Perception recognize the eccen- 
tricity and employ Mirthfulness and perhaps 
other faculties in appreciating and ridiculing the 
eccentricity. This is the basis of all caricatures. 
Funny papers draw their life from this mental 
basis. Incongruities of every kind are seized 
upon by this class of faculties, and Mirthfulness 
acts as a merry maker for the rest. If a man has 
his vest buttoned askew, his cravat turned round 
under his ear like a hangman's knot ; if he wear 
one boot and one shoe; if a lady were to be 
seen with her bonnet wrong side before (if, with 
some fashions, the difference between the front 
and rear could be detected), it would excite the 
.spirit of ridicule in all beholders, not because 
there is anything in the bonnet that is ridiculous 
or anything ludicrous in the lady, but because 
of the misa^jostment of the two. 

There is much humor and ftin in some of the 
Artemus Ward style of writers, even in their bad 
spelling, in the blunders made on purpose ; and 
there is wit also in a mock solemnity. Some of 
the sharpest wit and fiinniest sayings are couched 
under the guise of the soberest phraseology. 
Those who have read the Chronicles of '' Uncel- 
psalm" entitled the '' New Gospel of Peace," will 
appreciate what we mean. It is possible for a 
man to appreciate the wit which is perpetrated 
at his own expense quite as highly as by him who 
inflicts it, or t^e listeners who are entirely 
disinterested. 

Now, what Is the use of wit? Why is man 
endowed with Mirthfulness ? In the first place it 
is the basis of gayety ; it gives the mind joy, and 
serves to smooth over many of the rough passages 
of life. Our better half has the organ of Mirth- 
fulness large, and we have many a time seen 
"the maid of all work" thrust into a troubled 
state of fear and anxiety by some grave accident 
like the tipping a wash-tub half full of suds and 
clothes on the kitchen floor; upsetting a cook- 



stove with a wash-boiler on it by carelessly 
knocking out a loose leg and spilling everything 
on the floor ; the turning over a dinner<itable with 
all the dishes on it into one grand heap, half the 
things being broken ; under such circumstances 
the mistress regards it in the most ludicrous light, 
and has half an hour's hearty laugh at the 
grotesque accident and at the alarm and anxiety 
of the poor girl. We need wiOt say that this 
looking at accidents in a ludicrous light serves to 
take off nine-tenths of their cutting edge ; the 
loBS is forgotten; the inconvenience is bridged 
over ; and the memory of it is a perpetual feast 
of amusement and pleasure, though it might have 
cost many dollars to repair the damage. 

Many persons can never see another meet with 
an accident, oven though it be a friend, without 
looking at in a ludicrous light. If a man stumble 
or fall without hurting himself, we think nine out 
of ten would laugh inwardly if not outright to 
see the elegant hat soiled and his immaculate 
gloves smouched, more especially if the man 
were one of the dilettante, elegant stamp, whose 
pride is In his clothes and in his stately walk. 
Some of the funniest of picture books are a 
compilation of accidents, blunders, and mishaps. 
Who has not laughed at John Gilpin's hasty ride, 
though 80 full of terror and danger to him and 
everybody on his route T 

Pio. 8 — BtaowB laige 
Hlrthfolness in the New 
Holland woman, and the 
flice is lighted up with a 
smile. The phyeiognomy, 
M well as the phrenology, 
indicates MIrthftilnesB. 
The reader will notice the 
elevation of the corner of 
the month and that pecn- 
Harly cheerftd expresaion 
of the eye in harmony 
with those of fig. 1 and 
flg. 8, and contrast with 
figs. 2, 4, and 7. The np- 
Fio. 8.— Nbw Hollakd per part of the forehead is 
Woman. broad and square at the 

location of MirthAilness. See 33 in fig. 1. 

Another of the uses of Mirthfulness is to give 
us an appreciation of the ridiculous so that we 
shall be led to avoid it in our conduct, and the 
more amply developed one has this faculty the 
more keenly will he appreciate the pain of being 
ridiculed. There is also in Mirthfulness the 
power to aid in the formation of good taste by 
teaching us what is incongruous, and giving us 
a disposition to avoid it; while Ideality, located 
just behind it, inspires us to cherish the beauti- 
ful, the harmonious, and the perfect. 

As we have said, animals do not have this 
quality. They have secretiveness, and they occa- 
sionally play tricks on each other, but there is no 
sense of j^t or mirth in these transactions. We 
once saw a little dog chased by a big one in play, 
which ran close to the edge of a high bank with 
the big, clumsy one following him with all his 
might, and just at the edge the little one made a 
short turn, and his eager adversary went headlong 
end over end down the bank forty or fifty feet; 
but as it happened to be a sandbank, and stood 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, he rolled down 
to the bottom in a cloud of dusb and an avalanche 
of little stones. Everybody who saw it shouted 
with laughter ; but the little dog stood at the top 
of the bank looking down at his discomfited play- 
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mate with a face as sober as if nothing had 
happened — ^he did not " see where the laugh came 
in." The big dog gathered himself up, shook the 
sand out of his ears, and with a good deal of 
labor climbed up again, and went to play as 
usual, and he did not appreciate the ludicrous 
trick, or the comical figure he had been made to 
out, and did not seem to feel that he was being 
laughed at, and that he "owed one" to his 
associate. The little dog might not have antici- 
pated such a result by running close to the 
bank, but to us it looked precisely as if ^e under- 
stood it so far as the trick was concerned, but he 
did not see it in the light of mirth or fan. 



Fxo. 0.— The Laughing Doctor shows Mirthfhlness not 
only lai^ in the head, but in a state of extreme activity. 
His love of wit and ftm is awake— highly excited, while 
that of flg. 8, flg. 6, and flg. is latent— waiting to bo 
aroused or called into action. 

Rev. Sidney Smith was an eminent example of 
a really witty man ; the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher is a living example 6f this faculty, and is 
brimming over with wit. No weapon in stronger 
than wit and ridicule in the work of making 
wrong-doing and meanness odious. Many per- 
sons who have a dull conscience can be made to 
feel the lash of sarcasm and ridicule, and the 
cause of morality and religion has a right to act 
through any of the human faculties to produce 
an aversion to vice and to make the way of the 
transgressor hard. Dr. Gall, in endeavoring to 
convey an idea of the faculty which produces wit, 
cited the writings of Cervantes, Racine, Swift, 
Sterne, and Voltaire, and we might add Neal, au- 
thor of the Charcoal Sketches, Seba Smith, autho.*' 
of Maj. Jack Downtng's Letters, and many others 
of laler time. The writings of Horace Mann, 
though full of sound philosophy, and beaming 
with beneficence, also sparkle with wit, and 
gleam with holy sarcasm against insolent vice 
and rapacious selfishness. 

Mirthfulness enters largely into the writings of 
Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, James 
Russell Lowell, and indeed into those of all the 
most popular and genial authors. It crops out 
in all the most successful lecturers; in many 
preachers, especially those who arouse the popu- 
lar heart as revivalists ; and we could name a 
score who have been remarkable for devotion and 
also noted for wit ajid humor, and have employed 
true wit as a means to make vice and immorality 
appear ridiculous as well as criminal, and to . 
sting meanness and lash error and sin into shame A 
and repentance. /f^ 
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Pig. 1.— Diaokax. 



or the Boal, th« body form doth take. 

For «oul la form, and doth the body maVe.— AKitaer. 



OUR NEW DICTIONARY 

OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 

PAltBlVTAIi I/OVB (»).— Ft. philogirUture.—The 
love of oflbpring or young children.— Tf^tte^. 

A particular feeling which watches over and providea 
ft>r the wants of ottipring.—Spurzheim, 

This faculty produces the Innate love of young and de- 
light in children.— Cbm6«. 

Location. — The organ of Parental Love is sit- 
uated above the middle part of the cerebellam 
(2, fig. 1). and corresponds with the occipital pro- 
tuberance. Fig. 3 shows it large, and fig. 4 
small. 

Function. — '*It is a remarkable ordination of 
nature," Mr. Combe says,'* that the direction of this 
feeling bears a reference to the weakness and help- 
lessness of its objects, rather than to any other of 
their physical or moral qualities. The mother dotes 
with fondest delightonrher infant in the first months 
of its existence, when it presents fewest attractions 



Fxo. 8.— Fbikaiji Hiad. 

to other individuals ; and her solicitude and affoc- 
tion are bestowed longest and most intensely on 
the feeblest member of her family. On this prin- 
the youngest is the reigning favorite, unless 
be some sigkly being of maturer age, who 




then shares with it the maternal sympathies. The 
primitive function of the faculty seems to be to 
inspire with an interest in the helplessness of 
childhood ; but it gives also a softness of manner 
ii^ treating the feeble and the delicate even in 
advanced life, and persons in whom this organ is 
large in combination with Benevolence are better 
fitted for the duties of a sick-chamber than those 
in whom Philoprogenitiveness is small. The 
natural language of the faculty is soft, tender, 
and endearing. It is essential to a successful 
teacher of children. Individuals in whom the 
organ is deficient, have little sympathy with the 
feeling of the youthful mind, and their tones and 
manner of communicating instruction r^pel, in- 
stead of engaging, the affections of the scholar. 
This is the cause why some persons, whose manner, 
in intercourse with their equals, is unexception- 
able, are nevertheless greatly disliked as teachers ; 
and children ar^ generally in the right in their an- 
tipathies, although their parents and guardians, 
judging by their own feelings, imagine them actu- 
ated altogether by caprice." 

Illustrativk Examples. — ^The feeling is beauti- 
fully represented in the following lines from 
Byron's "Cain." 





Fie. 8. 



Fio. 4. 



" Adah. Where wore then the joys, 
The mother's joys of watching, nourishing. 
And loving him ? Softl He awakes. Sweet Enoch I 
(She goes to the chM.) 
Oh, Cain 1 Lo«k on him ; see how ftill of life. 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy. 
How like to m»-how like to thee, when gentle. 
For then wo are off alike : isH not so, Cain ? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Beflected in each other. 

Look I how he laughs, and stretches out his anna, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine. 
To hail his Ihther ; while his llttie form 
Flutters as wlng'd with joy. Talk not of pain I 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent I Bless him, Cain, 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart win, and thine own too." 

The organ may be readily verified by any one 
who will take the trouble to observe. It is easily 
found on the head or the bare skull, and 
its manifestations are equally striking. " Those 
who possess the feeling in a strong degree, show 
it in every word and look when children are con- 
cerned ; and these, again, by a reciprocal tact, 
or, as it is expressed by the author of Waverly, 
by a kind of < ft-ee-masonry,' discover at once 
persons with whom they may be familiar, and use 
all manner of freedom. It is common, when such 
an individual appears among them, to see him 
welcomed with a shout of delight Other indi- 
viduals, again, feel the most marked indifference 
toward children, and are unable to conceal it 
when betrayed into their company. Romping 
disconcerts them, and, having no sympathy with 
children's pranks and pnttle, they look on them 
as the greatest annoyances. The same novelist 



justly remarks, that, when such persons make ad- 
vances to children for the purpose of reoommend- 



Fio. 6.— Plato. 

ing themselves to the parents, the awkwardness 
of their attempts is intuitively recognised by the 
children, afid they fail in attracting attention. 
On examining the heads of two persons thus 
differently constituted, a large development of 
this organ will be discovered in the one, which 
will not be found in the other." 

The organ of Parental Love is more prominentij 
developed in the female than in the male head. 
It is this, in part, that gives its proportionally 
greater length f^om the forehead to the occiput 
in the former. Figl 4 and 5 indicate this and 
other differences between the heads of the two 
sexes. Of course there are exceptions to this 
general rule. Sometimes the back-head is found 
small in women, and also occasionally very large 
in man. In these cases it will generally be found 
that the woman resembles her father and the man 
his mother. Some races and nations have this 




Fie. 6.— XAxa Hbai>. 

faculty more strongly developed than others. It 
is particularly well developed in the negro, who 
makes an excellent nurse. In selecting a person 
to take care of children, always, if possible, take 
one in whom this organ is Ml. 
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Defioisnct. — " AmoDg tweoty-nine infanticides, 
whose heads Dcs. Gall and Spnrzheim had ocoa- 
sion to examine, the organ of Philoprogenitiye- 
ness was very feebly developed in twenty-five. 
Dr. Gall has oflener than once made the remark, 
that it i^ not this defect in development alone 
which determines a mother to child-murder, but 
that individuals deficient in this respect yield 
sooner than others to those unfavorable circum- 
stances which lead to the crime, because they are 
not endowed with that profound feeling which, 
in the heart of a good mother, will rise victorious 
over every Fuch temptation." 

PERSEVERANCE.— The act of persevering or 
persisting in any nndertaking; contlnaed parsnit or pro- 
■ecntlon of any business or enterprise begun.— TTW«t«r. 

Perseverance results mainly from the action of 
Firmneps, which Ree. 

PHREN01.0GT— Fr. phrHwloyU.—The science of 
the special ftmctlons of the parts of the brain, or of the 
sapposed connection between the various focoltles of the 
mind and their special organs in the hmin.— Webster, 

Phrenology Is a science and an art It is the science 
of the existence, organization, and mode of action of the 
mind &s embodied, and as related through the body to 
whatever else exists.— Ed. 

PuRKNOLOOT A3 A SciBNCB.— Tho term «* Phre- 
nology" means, strictly, Science of the Brain. 
This term, in itself, relates only to the immediate 
material organ and instrument of (he mind. It 
is, however, proper enough ; for it is the special 
characteristic of Phrenology to take the brain 
into the account— to take the common-seuEe and 
practical view which looks at the mind, not as it 
ought to be, nor as it may be claimed that it must 
be, but as it is. Mind miust (to us who are in the 
flesh) act through a material instrument. Other 
mental philosophies have not sufficiently consid- 
ered this, nor the necessary limitations which 
such an instrument imposes upon mental action, 
nor the indications derivable from such an instru- 
ment about mental action. As these limitations 
and indications are of the very utmost import- 
ance, and as their introduction with their right 
dignity into mental science totally revolutionizes 
it, and makes it for the first time worthy the name 
of a science, it is eminently proper that they 
should characterize the name of the science in its 
new shape. 

PnnisNOLOor as an Art. — ^Every science has its 
corresponding art The principles of science, 
when modified into application to the practical 
demands of life, become the rules of their cor- 
responding art Phrenology, as an art, consists 
in judging from the head itself, and from the body 
in connection with the bead, what are the natural 
tendencies and capabilities of the individual. 

PHYSIOGBIOBIT— Fr. phytiognomonie. —The &ce 
or countenance with respect to the temper of the mind; 
particnlor configuration, cost, or expression pf counten- 
ance.— TFeft*^. 

The art or science of discerning the character of the 
mind from the features of the tBiee,—Lavater, 

In its most general sense. Physiognomy (from ^utfi^, 
nature, and yvcjjxovixo^, knowing) signifies a Imowledge 
of nature ; but more particularly of tho/orms of things— 
tho <x>nfiguratlou of natural objects, whether animate or 
inanimate. As restricted in its application to man, it 
may be defined as a knowledge of tho relation between 
the external and the Internal, and of the signs through 
which the character of the mind is indicated by the de- 
velopments of the body.— Ed. 

A Historical Su.tch.— Physiognomy seems to 





have attracted considerable attention among the 
ancients, but it was with them rather a fanciful 
art than a natural science. Pythagoras and his 
disciples believed and practiced it; and Plato 
mentions it with approbation in *' Timaso." Ar- 
istotle is said to be the author of a treatise on it, 
which Diogenes Laertius cites in his *'Life of 
Aristotle." The Sophists generally taught the 
correspondence between the internal character 
and the external developments, without being 
able to explain it 

When tho physiognomist Zopyms declared 
Socrates to be stupid, brutal, sensual, and a 
drunkard, the philosopher defended him, saying, 
" By nature I am addicted to all these vices, and 
they were restrained and vanquished only by the 
continual practice of virtue." 

The Greek authors on this subject, whose writ- 
ings have been preserved, were collected and 
published at Altenburgh, Crdrmany, in 1780, 
under the title of " Physiognomia Veteres Scrip- 
tores Graeci.'^ 

Among the Romans, physiognomy had its pro- 
fessors who disgraced it by connecting it with prog- 
nostications of future events ; just as the astrologers 
of the day degraded aa/jonomy. Cicero seems to 
have been somewhat devoted to it. Ue defines it as 
*■ the art of discovering the manners and disposition 
of men by observing their bodily characters — the 
character of the face, the eyes, and tho forehead." 
The remark of Julius Cesar on the physiognomy 
of Cassius and Antony is well known,"* and we 
have a very striking physiognomical description 
of the Emperor Tiberius by Suetonius. 

Benefits op PdysiOonomt. — But, cui honof 
This question is sure to come up, and may as well 
be answered here as elsewhere. What good will 
it do? 

'*Enow thyself 1" is the injunction of the 
ancient philosopher; and wise men in all ages 
have considered self-knowledge as the most use- 
ful and important of all learning. Physiognomy 
furnishes us with the key to this knowledge. It 
enables us to read our own characters, as legibly 
recorded on our physical systems, to judge ac- 
curately of our strength and our weaknessess, our 
virtues and our faults ] and this self-knowledge 
is the first step toward self-improvement With- 
out a knowledge of our physical, mental, and 
spiritual nature, we must go blindly about the 
work of developing or disciplining ourselves in 
either department One*might as well undertake 
to repair a steam-engine or a watch without any 
knowledge of mechaQism. Knowing ourselves 
aright, we can, as it were, reconstruct ourselves 
on an improved plan, correcting unhandsome de- 
viations, moderating excessive developments, 

• " Would bo were fatter : but I fear him not ; 
Yet If my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spore Cossins. H^ reads much: 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quito through tho deeds of men. He loves no plays, 
As thou dost Antony ; he hears no music : 
Seldom ho smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As If he mocked himself and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything; 
Such men are never at hearths ease 
While they behold a greater thou themselves. 
And therefore are very dangerous." 

Shaksfeabe, Jvltue Ccuar^ Act J. 



supplying deficiencies, molding our characters, 
and with them our bodies, into symmetry and 
harmony. 

Next to a knowledge of ourselves is that of our 
fellow- men. We are social beings. We are 
brought into daily and hourly coutact with other 
social beings. Much of our happiness and suc- 
cess in life depends upon the character of the in- 
tercourse we hold with them. T.o make it pleas- 
ant and profitable we must be able to read men 
as an open book. Physiognomy fuurnishes the 
alphabet, which, once learned, " he who runs may 
read." 

See our new " Physiognomy," in four parts ($1 
each). 

PORTA, Giovanni Battlsta Delia, a natural philoso- 
pher and mathematician, was bom in Naples in 1540. 
He doToted a great part of his life to tho sciences, estab- 
lished two academies for their promotion, and was the 
inventor of the camera 6bBCum,—Appleion'e Cyclopedia 
qf Biography, 

Porta wrote a large number of treatises on 
scientiQc subjects, and in 1598 published a folio 
entitled '' De Ilumana Pbysiognomia," which en- 
titles him to be considered one of the founders of 
modern physiognomy. 



A Nnw Sign. — ^If length of the nose from tho 
root downward is the sign of Apprehension, and 
height at tho lower end, of Inquisitiveness, is not 
height, at the upper end, next the brain, above 
Attack, a sign of Prcparaiion f It looks reason- 
able for one to have preparation before attack ; 
and as that quality must be at the root of thor- 
ough and successful attack, so does this sign ap- 
pear at the root of the nose. 

I have a cousin, now a very successful school- 
teacher, who, at the age of twenty-one, had a 
Boman nose, or large Attack, and at that time 
he was very overbearing in his conduct ; but 
being driven by loss of fortune to exert himself, 
and feellug his qualifications as a teacher not 
thorough, he set himself about making them so, 
and now in all he does I^ think he is remarkable 
for that trait, and his nose has become thor- 
oughly Grecian— not by the sinking of the sign 
of Attack, but by a rise above, and there is now 
almost no depression visible at the root. j. t. 

What is Dust ?— A curions experiment has been 
made by Dr. Beichenbach, of Vienna. He be- 
lieves in the existence of a cosmical powder or 
dust which exists all through space and which 
sometimes becomes agglomerated so as to form 
large and small meteorolites, while at other 
times it reaches the surface of our earth in the 
form of an impalpable powder. We know that 
meteorolites are mainly composed of nickel, 
cobalt, iron, phosphorus, etc. Well, Dr. Beich- 
enbach went to the top of a moui^^ain, which 
had never been touched by a spade or pickaxe, 
and collected there some dust, which he ana- 
lyzed, and found it to contain nickel, and cobalt, 
and phosphorus, and magnesia. People have 
wondered where the minute quantity of phos- 
phorus, so generally distributed on the surface 
of the earth, came from. The doctor, however, 
has discovered it in the mysterions invisible rain, 
which henceforth must be looked upon as quite 
as necessary for vegetation as the water which i L 
£Edls from the donds. ^a\ 
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§xiT Social ^dations. 

Oh, hMppj thsy^ttM happlnt of tbdr kind— 

Wbnm gentle stare unite, and In one Cite 

Tbelr heaits, tbeir fortnnee, and tbebr belnga Mend.— nkeaMPn. 

TO THE BOYS. 

BT MBS. OCOROE WASHINOTON WTLLT3. 

" Why don't you say something to tbe boys ?" 

That was the qaestion we were asked tbe other 
day. And we balanced our pen on the top story 
of the pen-rack and thought the matter over. — 
Sure enough, why didn't we say something " to 
tho boys ?*' They need a lecture badly enough ; 
but we don't propose to lecture them; they 
wouldn't be any worse off for a good llfteen- 
heaued sermon, but we are not exactly in the 
sermonizing line. The fact is, that boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-six require deli- 
cate diplomacy and astute management. Like 
the celebrated animal of Hibernian fable, they 
must not know that they are being ** driven to 
Cork." Fancy a small human being like ourself 
attempting to *' lecture" people that could look 
over the top of our head without the least diffi- 
culty! Why, we shouldn't have the face to do it 

But there are some things we should like to 
say to them, in a gossiping, friendly sort of way. 
We don't mind confessing (to the " PnnENOLOOi- 
CAL Jocrnal" alone, and in a strictly confidential 
spirit) that we are rather partial than otherwise 
to boys. We like 'em — that is, when they have 
fairly outgrown the cat-persecuting, sugar-steal- 
ing, orchard-robbing, and generally diabolical 
stage peculiar to the species. A frank, straight- 
forward, honest young man who looks you pleas- 
antly in the eye and says what he has got to say 
as though he meant it, is — well, he's almost equal 
to a frank, straightforward young woman, and 
that* according to our ideas, is saying a good 
deal. But, boys, there are some characteristics 
on which you are capable of improvement still. 
You are not perfect yet- -no, not by several 
points of the compass ! 

To begin with.—why don't you talk a little 
more truth and reason, and a little less nonsense, 
to the girls T <* You do talk sense ?" That's al- 
together a mistake. Just remember what the 
chief topics of conversation were last evening. 
How do you suppose it would read, phonograph- 
ed by an experienced reporter? Wouldn't it 
bring the color into your cheeks, and make you 
feel a little ashamed of yourself? *'The girls 
like it." Now do yon think that is an honest 
conclusion to come to? Have you ever given 
them a fair chance ? Did you ever try the exper- 
iment of rational conversation? The girls can 
not very well help themselves, if you go off on 
the creamy tide of flattery and trifliog. Tliey 
will have to follow too. Did you ever notice the 
change that comes over the spirit of the dream 
when half a dozen gentlemen, talking politics, 
literature, or every-day events, are invaded by 
the apparition of a young lady in their midst ? 
If they were hatching high treason, or plotting a 
bank burglary, they couldn't sheer away from 
the subject under discussion with more instanta- 
neous speed, taking refuge in the shallow plati* 




tudes of weather, fashion, and hollow common- 
place. Very complimentary to women in gene- 
ral, isn't it? 

{)oys, don't fall into this egregious error! 
Talk to a girl as though she had tho ordinary al- 
lowance of brains, and, take our word for it, she 
will find some way of expressing her gratitude. 

We should like to say a few words about that 
cigar, and that package of tin-foil in your pock- 
ets, and those occasional glasses of wine or— > 
something stronger — that you believe in, as a 
part of your manly privileges I But perhaps it 
isn't worth while. If your own common sense 
and strong wills do not induce you to abjure 
such customs, no remonstrance of ours would 
produce any effect ! " A sensible woman, to hold 
her tongue,*' you will probably say. Pity we 
can't return the compliment and say, " Sensible 
menl-^ That's our own private opinion, how- 
ever, and in no way connected with the matter in 
hand! 

There is another fatal mistake you are some of 
you making. You fancy that it won't do for you 
to marry— that you can not afford it. The ques- 
tion is. Can you afford to live solitary and single 
all your days— to degenerate into units in life's 
great sum ? It is all very well to talk about in- 
dependence now, while the world lies stretched 
out before you and you have youth and health and 
strength at your command. But you may think 
differently when you are a bnttonless, frayed-out 
old bachelor with rheumatism, and all the other 
isms, and nobody in the world that cares enough 
about you even to hear you grumble ! You can't 
afford to marry? Every man with arms strong 
enough to work, and a heart strong enough to 
love, can afford to marry ! Start on a capital of 
nothing at all, if need be, and your manly energy 
must do the rest! If you can't earn a living as 
clerk, lawyer, or broker in the East, go and hew 
a living out of the grand forests and aureate 
mines in the West Demand it of the responsive 
South — compel it of the frozen North. If you 
want it, you will be pretty sure to get it, and a 
wife is surely worth some trouble I 

The fact is, that you don't, as a general thing, 
do the girls Justice. Because you are poor and 
obscure, you fancy they will not listen to your 
suit. Nonsense! You may be as awkward as 
Caliban, as plain as Croqiwell, as poor ^s Job in 
his most poverty-stricken days, but if they fix 
their little fancies on your five or six feet of hu- 
manity, they will have yon, and love you, and 
cherish you as tenderly as if you were a royal 
prince with all the graces of a Chevalier Bayard. 
It's a way women have 1 It is you they like — not 
money, or rank, or exterior charm ; you, strange 
as it may seem I If you are a boy worth any- 
thing at all, there is a demure little girl some- 
where who is just silly enough to believe in you 
most implicitly, and that little girl will be the 
best ally you can have in fighting the battle of a 
livelihood I 

Suppose you think over this subject well and 
seriously before you decide finally and irrevoca- 
bly to live and die an old bachelor I 

Moreover, don't allow yourselves to be dis- 
couraged because you are not what the world 
eaUs a <* ladies' man»" because you can not dance 



as gracefully, or bold a fan as skillfully, or whis- 
per pretty complimentary nothings as readily as 
somebody else. You will find that nobody wants 
a ** ladies' man" for a companion through life, 
agreeable as he may be in ball-room or prome- 
nade. 

Don't blush when you are caught in a rusty 
coat, or an old-fashioned hat, going sensibly 
about your business ; don't fancy that your char- 
acter will stand any higher for wearing expen- 
sive kid gloves every day, or hiring somebody 
to do for you what you can a great deal better do 
for yourself. Don't be foolishly extravdgant for 
fear some brainless fool will think you are 
" mean." Just ask yourself what is best and 
right, and then go ahead and do it, no matter 
what people say or think. And if you have been 
unfortunate enough to do a foolish thing, don't 
shrink away from tho consequences, but stand up 
and meet them like a man. Oh, boys, how many 
of the evils of this world are bronght on by a 
little lack of moral courage ! 

Have wo gossiped long enough ? Perhaps we 
have ; perhaps there will be no room in the col- 
umns of the ** Phrbnolooic4l" for those sly hints 
we were about to whisper regarding the lettei*s 
you write to your particular feminine friends and 
the long evenings you dream away, careless and 
purposeless, and the dollars you throw away, 
when dimes would be all-sufficient, and the tight 
boots you wear, in bold defiance of coming corns, 
and the indigestible restaurant dinners you de- 
vour, as if there were no retributive dyspepsia 
impending, and the number of pairs of kid gloves 
you wear per annum, and forty other things 
which are none of our business. Do not suppose, 
however, that we are not actively interested in 
all these matters just because we happen to be a 
woman. We ctjuld say a great deal about them, 
only we have concluded to be merciful this once, 
and besides, as we said before, we always toere 
partial to the offenders aa a class ! Perhaps they 
won't do so any more. 



FAITH. 

Havi confidence, dear friend, in love, 

And let thy doabts depart ; 
'Tis born in tbo bright realms above, 

Close keep it in thy heart 

'Twill soothe thee, when distressed with pain 

To know loved ones are near. 
Twill drive pale sorrow from the brain. 
And dry the f!alling tear. 

Oh, trust in friendship's storied might, 

It hath Btrnsge healing powers; 
lU flow of sympathy e'er bright 

Will soften life's sad hours. 

Cast not the precioos pearl aside, 

Friends are not easy won— 
Bat follow her, whatc'or betide, 

,Her light's a radiant san. 

Center thy fiiith in the Divine, 

Look t'ward a home on iiigh, 
Where joy and peace serenely reign. 

Where friendsliips never die. 

In Heaven's ark of safety rest 

Tin summoned hence away. 
Then mayst thon dwell among the blest, 

And bask in endless day, a. i 
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WANTBD— A HOMB. 

▲ STBANGB QTTBSnON. 

Dobs some one want a daughter 7 If so, please 
listen to my story. I am not yet twenty years 
old; I am an adopted child in a rather large 
family ; I have little personal knowledge of my 
relatives, except that I am of legitimate birth. 
I am kindly treated by most of these by whom I 
am surrounded, still there is bitterness in my 
lot. There are some conditions in life that de- 
press the mental powers and deprive the soul of 
the elevation of which it is capable. I think my 
own one of those. I feel so strong a yearning for 
those advantages which can make me a more 
perfect creature in soul and body, and to have 
them combined with the sweetness of home which 
my fancy so vividly pictures would be a pleasure 
inexpressible. 

ASPIRATIONS. 

I have a strong, deep love of art, and though 
untrained, my hand is not unskilled in portray- 
ing any object that draws my attention, or the 
fancies and visions that flit over my brain ; these 
productions of my hand are admired by many, 
and purchased by a few ; but I know too little of 
the rules, and have no advantages of study and 
teaching, and no proper place in or materials with 
which to practice my art for general sale that 
might enable me to better my condition and per- 
fect ray skill. I love the beautiful in art and 
nature, the glories of the sunrise and sunset, a 
grand or beautiflil landscape ; a picture full of 
that subtile charm which comes only from a 
masterly imitation of nature, thrills my heart with 
a delight so deep and strange, that with the long- 
ing for some one to sympathize and understand, 
it becomes almost a pain. 

EDUCATION. 

My opportunities for education have consisted 
of some common schooling, and my love of read- 
ing which I have had from childhood, and which 
I have been kindly allowed to gratify in a great 
degree. 

SOUL AND DODT. 

In the great and noble thoughts of writers, 
ancient and modem, I have drank delightedly, 
and my mind accompanied them in their soul- 
searchings with eagerness, wondering at the great 
mystery of human life and the workings of the 
soul, and its undoubted influence upon the body 
which enshrines IL That the influences around 
us, and the impressions the soul takes from its 
surroundings, do affect the body and mold 
its forms and expressions, I 'am fhlly satisfied. 
This I misdly felt long ago ; but those around me, 
I think, never thought of it as a possibility ; and 
my unassisted mind traversed many dark and 
devious ways ere it learned the way in which 
soul and body could be improved and perfected, 
and with faith and care make realities the possi- 
bilities of both. 

" HINTS TOWABD PHT8ICAL PBBFECnON.'' 

I know that by using as rightly as I am able the 
advantages I do possess, I have advanced con- 
siderably in increasing the harmonious relation 
of soul and body, and improved both physically and 
morally. In the Pubexolooical Journal I first 
found many truths which struck me forcibly, and 
which experience and observation have confirm- 




ed. I afterward purchased « IQnts Toward Physi- 
cal Perfection," by D. H. Jacques, and in it found 
numberless valuable hints and truths and really 
useful knowledge which I have endeavored to re- 
duce to practice. These have not deceived or 
misled me in as far as my condition in life per- 
mits me to practice them ; and were I but free 
from uncongenial surroundings, encircled by 
sweet home associations, loved by older and 
wiser hearts, with these refining influences and 
advantages, I feel that I could become fitted to 
give and receive pleasure in the companionship 
of kindred minds which would form a link strong 
as relationship ; gratitude would in no wise ex- 
press the feelings which would be mine. I have 
a strong natural love and yearning for home, but 
Uiat which has been mine has ceased to seem 
home in that full, deep, sweet sense which my 
heart ever pictures it. 

AN INWARD VOIGB. 

In one of my lonely rambles, I was looking at 
the blue, misty horizon and thinking how wide the 
world was, and how if my soul were but winged 
I could fly on and find some one who would 
recognize my need of help, and whose hearts 
would receive welcome and cherish me, to whom 
I might be a daughter, and I am sure I could have 
for them an affection fao less strong. There are 
such in this great, wide world, my heart said, but 
I have no way or means to find them and acquaint 
them with my strange-seeming wish. **Make 
your pen speak for you," said an inward voice : 
and with many fears and doublings I commencea 
to write this, but should perhaps have abandoned 
it ere this but for the encouragement of a fHend 
to whom I confided my design and asked advice, 
and who is older and wiser than I, but who sym- 
pathizes with me, and helps me as far as possible 
though possessing a family of her own ; so hoping, 
yet doubting, I have written, and now await the 
event with a prayer for higher help and guid- 
ance. Alum. 

CBIiIBATB'S SOLIIfOQUT. 

TotM(2,orfio<towedt That is the ** question,** 
Whether it*s as well for a bach, to eotteac 
The p&cuUarUUa of single life. 
Or take a loving damsel to the parson's 
And stand the consequences ? To eat, to deep, 
■Kg more f-*Aye, there is mach more t 
Even a thonsand tmauttural *"*• bonnets,** 
Besides all the *' responsibilities" 
That flesh is heir to. *Tis a consummation 
Which won't pay expenses. To eat, to sleep- 
To sleep I Perchance to wake— aye, there's the mb t 
For in that ** sleep,'* so^aUledi what tqitaUt may come, 
When we have shnflled off oar pantaloons. 
To get np in the oold I '' That's what's the matter'*— 
What makes ns leave " interesting widows ;" 
For who wonld bear an old bachelor's woes. 
Maidenly revenge (the eoqueUe^a deviltry). 
The pangs of despised love, ** yoor own's" dtfoy. 
Certain *' hints" ttom the old folks, and the fqrams 
That paUmU merit at hut gets— flrom the girl I— 
When he might \AB—€toreteeper please 
By getting married f Who wonld beget "Jokes**— 
" And nothing else"— by " slngle-dJMrMMtfiMM,** 
Bnt that the dread of something— or other— 
In the state of matrimony (firom whose boonie 
No bachelor returns) ties the tongae, 
*' And makes ns rather bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not oft" 
Thus ** conscience" doth make ns bachelors all brave; 
And thus the native hne— of greenness 
Bipens to the golden luster of rich thought, 
And flirtations of ''great pith" in the tingU 
Barrel of life " go down 1" and thence may "pop"— 
Bnt ntiotr touch " the question." « . o m>«BU Ba. 



HOW TO BB HAPP7. 

SBCOKD ABTIGLK. 

I HAVE often noUced that those were the hap- 
piest who seemed to think of self least There 
is nettling to be compared with the sweet satis- 
faction of imparting comfort and solace to the 
bereaved in their afflictions, or to the sick and 
dying in those gloomy hours which sooner or la- 
ter will come to all. 

Well do I remember, when teaching in the 
pleasant village of C, a distressed family whose 
unwelcome guests were poverty, sickness, and 
death. Learning of their condition, I dismissed 
school for a few days and entered that dwelling as 
nurse, cook, comforter, and " maid of all work." 

Never shall I forget the deep feeling of joy 
and gratitude which filled to overflowing the 
hearts of this suflldring family as I ministered to 
their many necessities. The treasures which 
earth affords could bear no comparison with the 
rich reward I then and there received in my own 
soul 1 

In reviewing the past, I find those were the 
happiest hours of my life which were spent in 
attempting to soothe the aching hearts and to help 
the needy and the suffering. I would not ex- 
change the blissful memories of such scenes for 
all the miser's shining gold. 

How many we see in our intercourse with the 
world who are blessed with an abundance of 
wealth, and yet who seemingly never bestow a 
penny or a thought on the cheerless homes and 
desponding hearts around them. No wonder 
such souls are like barren deserts. What know 
they of the joys of active charity ? of Grod-like 
benevolence ? The pearly tear of gratitude which 
wells up fh)m a warm and throbbing heart, they 
never saw ! The blessing of those ready to per- 
ish, rested down on their heads— never .' The 
elevating spirit of love for humanity never warm- 
ed or expanded their dwarfed and selfish hearts. 
" How can I best increase my riches and promote 
my own selfish interests generally," is the only 
problem they seek to solve ! Heaven help all 
such in the last trying hour, when the world with 
all its vanities recedes ftom their view ! Then 
will they hear that voice saying, '*! was an 
hungered, sick, and in prison, but ye ministered 
not unto me." h. j. s., qlovee, vr. 



Thi Grayb op the Indian Wifb.— The most 
afliscting story I ever read was of an Indian who, 
driven from his humble home, had first to bury 
his wife beneath a neighboring tree. Over the 
precious grave be planted a vine ; it clung to the 
tree as the live Indian's soul to the Great Spirit 
Year after year, ttom day to day, he visited the 
tree, with the vine sending its perflime of flowers 
and clusters of fruit toward the heavens as if it 
were the symbol of her pure spirit When he 
came again, the white man, his ruthless disposBes»- 
or, had been there — ^had cut down the tree — ^had 
torn off the vine, and burned it to black ashes on 
the very grave I Words can not finish the story. 

w. H. o. 

It would seem to be dangerous to walk abroad 
when the leaves shoot and the flowen display their 
pistils. 
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My peopla T» daetroyd fcr iMk of 1dm)w1«4k>. atmmtt,t, 

CHOLERA— IS IT CONTAGIOnS ? 

Wb think it expedient to say some^ing in ref- 
erence to the cholera question which is now being 
much diflcossed in scientific circles, and agitating 
the public mind. We take up the subject mainly 
for the purpose of allaying apprehension so fitf 
as we can by a succinct review of certain facts 
which have come to our knowledge. 

Cholera sometimes assumes the epidemic char- 
acter. This is the cholera which, according to 
the announcements of the learned, will probably 
visit the shores of America in 1866. Many start 
at the word ** epidemic" and interpret it as syn- 
onymous with contagious. Here is their mistake, 
an error calculated to induce anxiety, dread, and 
even terror— -the tendency of which feelings is to 
predispose those who experience them to the very 
disorder they would fly from. An epidemic is a 
plague — a pestilence — a visitation of Providence, 
if you will — a chasUsement for the 'sins of the 
people. The Bible record furnishes several in- 
stances of such visitationB, and it may be safe for 
us to attribute their infliction in modem times 
to the same sad cause. Epidemic cholera exists by 
force of a po{son mysteriously disseminated 
through the atmosphere. Of the nature of tliis 
poison we are as yet quite in the dark. It moves 
in the form of a volume or field, occupying more 
or less space, and is transferred by the prevailiDg 
winds from place to place. Ilence cholera is not 
Uwighi — it cornea, preceding sometimes persons 
who in their fear fly from place to place to avoid 
it Wherever it goes, all those within its influence 
who may be predisposed by certain conditions, 
such as indigestion, debility, uncleanness, and 
especially fear, are likely to be afitected. 

It is notorious that even in densely populated 
cities where this epidemic has raged with the 
most fearftd virulence, a physician rarely contracts 
it Were it coniagioust physicians would be the 
readiest victims from the very nature of their vo- 
caUon. 

The testimony of physicians and eye-witnemee 
in reference to the main features of the recent 
cholera epidemic in Asia and Europe clearly de- 
monstrates its non-conlagions character. 

Dr. Jameson says that of between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred physicians engaged 
in cholera practice in Bengal, Hindostan, only 
three took the disease. 

At Bombay, none of the hospital attendants 
were attacked, though they were assisting the 
patients day and night 

The Madras report shows that in the hospital 
of the Royals only one out of one hundred and 
one attendants was attacked, and at thereceivia]g; 
hospitals for cholera patieqts at Trinchinopoly, 
St Thomas du Mount, and Madras, the attendants 
were numerous and sometimes shared the same 
bed with patients, yet not one took the disease. 

Dr. Lefevre, physician to the British Embassy 

St. Petersburg, Bussia, reports as follows : 
private practice, among thoee in easy clr- 




oumstancee, I have known the wife attend the 
husband, the husband attend the wife, parents 
their children, children their parents — and in 
fatal cases, where firom long attendance and 
anxiety of mind we might expect the influence 
of predisposition to operate, in no instance have 
I found the disease communicated to the attend- 
ants." 

During the prevalence of the epidemic at Mos- 
cow, five hundred and eighty seven persons affect- 
ed with cholera were admitted into a hospital 
where there were already eight hundred and 
sixty patients laboring under other diseases. 
Not a single one of the latter took the cholera. 

An extreme case occurred at Warsaw where Dr. 
Foy, and ten others, in the course of certain ex- 
periments, having for their object the ascertain- 
ment of , the communicability of cholera, ioocn- 
lated themselves with the blood of cholera 
patients, tasted their dejections, and inhaled their 
breath without receiving the disease. Many 
other similar facts could be presented. One 
thing, however, is certain, that in crowded, filthy, 
and ill-ventilated places, where health at any 
time is at a discount, the disease takes an o^ 
par<?nA^ infectious character. The truth is that 
the occupants of such miserable praces are more 
constitutionally predisposed to the disease than 
their more fortunate fellow-citizens who breathe 
pure air, and reside in clean and well-regulated 
dwelliogs. 

If we are to be visited by the scourge this year 
or the next, it would be well for us to observe all 
the rules which health prescribes — to eat plain, 
wholesome food, avoid stimulants of all kinds, to 
wash frequently and thoroughly, to take abund- 
ant exercise, courting the sunlight and air of out- 
door life, and above all to preserve a cheerful 
spirit, a kindly disposition, and placing our trust 
in a merciful Providence. These are the best 
sanitary measures, and if carefully observed will 
reduce the record of cholera mortality even be- 
low the standard of the ordinary weeldy returns 
of mortality in our city. 



TAIiIi AND SHORT. 

Afl regards country and town life, M. Villerme 
has ascertained, conti'ary to the generally received 
notion, that the inhabitants of towns are, on an 
average, a little taller than those of country dis- 
tricts. M. Quetelet found the same rule to apply 
in Brabant, where, after nearly ten thousand 
measurements, he ascertained that town people 
are, on an average, three quarters of an inch 
taller than country folk. Much discussion has 
taken place in connection with the question at 
what age we cease to grow. M. Quetelet shows 
that, in Belgium, at any rate, men not only grow 
between twenty and twenty-five years of age, but 
even on to thirty. Among nine hundred soldiers 
and recruits whom he measured, this was percep- 
tibly the case, although the increase was, of 
course, but small. Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh, 
some time ago, observed a similar fact; young 
men leaving the University at twenty or twenty- 
two years of age, and returning seven or eight 
years afterward, had iuOToased not only in breadth 
but in height. • 

The average height of conscripts, twenty years 
old, taken from the whole of France, for renew- 



ing the Imperial armies, is found to be five feet 
three inches and a half. Were It not that the 
French are very accurate in these matters, one 
might almost doubt whether the average was so 
low. Only one French soldier in forty is above 
five feet eight inches high ; many of them barely 
reach five feet It is the opinion of army sur- 
geons that the maintenance of large standing armies 
tends to lessen the average height of the popula- 
tion of a country, by various direct and indirect 
agencies. Mr. Cowcll, one of the factory in- 
spectors, some years ago, measured as well as 
weighed many of the factory operatives at vari- 
ous ages ; but as Lancashire mill folk are very 
prone to wooden shoes of formidable thickness, 
and as it is not stated whether Mr. Cowell includ. 
ed or excluded these substantial understandings, 
it may be well to pass over his tabulations un- 
noticed. Young men in a good station in life 
are rather taller than those who havo more priva- 
tions to bear. Of eighty Cambridge students, 
between eighteen and twenty-three years of age, 
the average height was over five feet nme. It 
appears to be pretty certain, from the average of 
a large number of instances, that the height re- 
mains constant only from about the age of thirty 
to that of fifty — a slight average growth until the 
former limit, a slight average diminution after the 
latter. Among all the adults of all classes meas- 
ured by M. Quetelet, he found that fully develop- 
ed -and well-formed men varied from four feet 
ten inches to six feet two inches, with an average 
of five feet six inched ; and fully developed and 
well-formed women varied from four feet seven 
inches to five feet eight inches, with an average 
of about five feet two inches. 

M. Virey says : " Tall men are generally much 
more weak and slow than short men, for all ex- 
ertions both of body and mind. If men of high 
stature are preferred, for their fine appearance, 
in the body-guard of princes, and in the service 
of eminent persons, they are certainly neither the 
most robust nor the most active ; but they are 
docile, candid, and native, little prone to conspire 
for evil, and faithful even to the worst master. 
In war they are more fitted for defense than at- 
tack ; whereas an impetuous and brusque action 
suits better for short and vivacious men. Tall 
men are mostly tame and insipid, like watery 
vegetables ; insomuch that we seldom hear of a 
very tall man becoming a very great man. Little 
men manifest a character more firm and decided 
than those lofty and soft-bodied people whom we 
can lead more easily both morally and physical- 
ly." Let all little men rejoice at such an opinion 
as this, and especially at the following incident: 
An Empress of Grermany, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to gratify a whim, caused all the giants and 
dwarfs in the empire to be brought to court As 
it was feared that the giants would terrify the 
dwarfs, means were taken to keep the peace ; but 
instead of this, the dwarfs teased, insulted, and 
robbed the giant« to such an extent, that the 
lengthy fellows complained with tears in their 
eyes ; and sentinels had to be posted to protect 
the giants from the dwarfs. 

Nevertheless, " size is (he measure ef power,'* 
that is, other things being equal, among, which 
"qualiiy'' Is the most important; a cannon is 
greater than a pocket-pistol ; a telescope than a 
spy'glass ; a horse than a pony, and so forth. 
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IiARQB MEN. 

Toe Chicago Evening Jouruaf aavs : *• Rpn'uckv 
was liisc seulcd by uien from Virgiula, the baid- 
iest among thu inbdbltaQis of tho old commou- 
wealih-mcn who poeoeesed UDusual resotutioo 
and s.reiigtb of bodily coostitiitioD. They trav- 
eled ht'ven or <-igbt hundred miles without, roads, 
through uo unb'Oken wilderness, inhabited only 
by wild beasts and savago Indians. Men of such 
a sUmp, arriving in a new and perfeclly wild 
country, wire compolled lo adopt the most simple 
and most natural habit:i of lite, living in well- 
venila'cd cubms, and whoso daily bill of fare 
waH cum bread and ihewtld meat of tho country, 
and with ubuudunce of labor la the open air. 
These Ample habi(s of life, practiced by f uch a 
hardy stock, could not fail to give to their olf- 
spring great bize and the most perfect physical 
dHTclopment. Thus for two generations tho men 
of Ken< ucky surpassed in size and physical en- 
duraoco those ot any other State. Cut at this 
time but fow of th<'sc largo men are to bo seen — 
a mere remnant of a former generation remains. 

" Tho average height of the men in tho interior 
of Ohio U five feet ten and a half inches, five 
iucbes above that of the Belgiuos, two and a half 
inches above that of the Eaglif^b recniiis, and one 
and a hair inches above that of the Scotch High- 
landers. Of tho two buudre'l and thirty indivi- 
duals token promiscuously for meaburcment, fifty- 
nine (oue fourth) were six feet two inches. Tlie 
great sizo of the Vermonter may safely be attrib- 
uted to the character of the country and climate, 
which are favorable to industry and simple habits 
of living." 

The excessive use of tobacco on the part of 
many young men tends to stunt and stop their 
growth. They become thin, cadaverous, spindle- 
shanked, lantern-jawed, and lank from this cause. 
The use of whisky, beer, etc., is another cause of 
the degeneracy of the race. Still another is in 
the fact that young men sap the foundations of 
their constitutions by bad habits, e.Toe88e8, and by 
violating the laws of their being. Young ladles 
lace tight, feed on condiments, keep late hours, fail 
to sleep plentifully, and thus become fashionably 
effeminate and small. W^ere all this must end it 
is easy to predict Bat we can mend — we can 
improve — we can transmit an improved or a de- 
generate posterity. Reader, how is it with you T 
Are you on the right track! Or are yon going 
down, doion, down 7 



IS IT OOOO FOR THE B07S? 

Dots think tobacco is good — at any rate they 
persist in trying to use it though it makes them 
ill, as if they thought it would prove to be good. 
A boy nine years of age was recently brought in 
for examination by his mother, and Jiaving a 
twenty-two inch brain, we advised him never to 
touch tobacco, because it bad such a tendency to 
induce the blood to tho brain and keep the body 
lean and little. Wo remarked that if he over ex- 
pected to be a full-sized man he must keep clear 
of tobacco as be would of any other poison. The 
mother remarked that she bad seen enough of the 
use of tobacco to make her very earnest in train- 
ing ber boy relative to its use. She told her 
husband used tobacco for ten or more years, be- 
coming lean, bilious, and feickly ; that when be 
became so weak and ill that be could hardly walk 
i or Fit up, he would smoke several cigars a day. 
1 F'nalfy (he doctors informed blm that he must 
A quit using tobacco or go to his grave. This 
r^ brought him to his tenses, and be resolved to try 



the experiment From that day he used tobacco 
no more, and in three months' time be went from 
a weight of 130 up to 185 pounds, and became 
as hardy, healthy, and robust a man as could be 
seen in a day's ride. That woman thinks tobacco 
is not good for boys, and she is sure it is not good 
for men. She is determined that ber boys shall 
be kept from it If parents could rtallzt the ex- 
tent of the evil resulting from the use of tobacco, 
especially by youth, they would certainly refrain 
from setting them the bad example. The ap- 
petites of aU tobacco-users are perverUd^ and 
they are in an abnormal condition of body and 
mind. 



TEIiEGRAPHING. 






A OORBBIPONDEXT, encfaged in telegraphing, 
writes us as follows : ** Perhaps you can give me 
some information relative to the matter of pre- 
serving my health. I am a tch»graph operator, 
and obliged to labor at my deek from twelve to 
fourteen hours per day in order to satisfy my em- 
ployers. Allow me to Buggent that you do not 
recommend telegraphiojg to persons who love 
good health. Your views are respectfullv so- 
licited." ^ 

To reply to this correspondent properly, the 
questions naturally arise — Is telegraphing a neces- 
sary business? Can its proper duties be per- 
formed and the health of the operator be main- 
tained ? 

We think wo must answer these questions in 
the spirit which governed a case of church dis- 
cipline in Massachusetts about thirty years ago. 
An acquaintance of ours, a member of the Church, 
was engaged in ninning a blast-fiunace, and it U 
customary, universally, to keep such furnaces 
running Sundays. The church of which our 
friend was a member called him to. account for 
working a portion of each Sunday. It was shown 
on investigation that a blast-furnace could not be 
neglected on Sunday, that it took more than a 
week to get it started or ** fired up," and that it 
must be attended to night and day, month after 
month, in order to make Iron. The questior.s 
then naturally came up — Is iron necessary ? Can 
it be made without working to some extent on 
Sunday ? If it can not, and somebody must at- 
tend it, may not a Christian do that service right- 
fully as well OS a sinner, or a non-professor of 
Christianity? 

That grave body decided that iron was indis- 
pensable, that it could not be made in a blast- 
furnace without being looked after on Sunday, 
and that if iron most be made and worked at on 
Sunday, a member of the Church may do it And 
the good brother was permitted to go on bis way 
exonerated from blame or censure. 

Now telegraphing is necessary ; somebody must 
do it, and we can not therefore reconunend every- 
body to keep out of it Wo doubt whether it is 
worse to be a telegrapher than to be an ordinary 
book-keeper, engraver, watchmaker, type-setter, 
or to follow a hundred other useful and necessary 
pursuits. 

Were we to have subject to our direction a 
strong, brawny, mtiscular young man, well adapt- 
ed to being master of a vessel, manager of a 
cattle train on a railway, or of a mine, or a lumber 
mill, or to follow the employ menta of farming 
ship-building, etc., we would not recommend him 



to enter into those lighter oceopotions. Our 
private opinion is, that telegraphiog might, in the 
main, bo done b^ women as well as by men. Ten 
thousand women aro to-day balancing between 
starvation and vice on the one band, and occupv 
tion and virtue on the other. Let them do the 
lighter work, and let the men who are able to do 
it, make iron and railroads, and subdue the wild 
lands and make them blossom with culture and 
wealth. 

Our young men are rushing to the cities. Tea 
young men want to be merchants where one is 
willing to manufacture or produce something to 
be bought and sold as merchandise ; and it is a 
shame and a scandal that it is so. There is hardly 
a State in the Union, even the oldest of them, 
that is half subdued and cultivated as it ought to 
be. Blen push away from the seaboard to the 
West Tbey go a thousand miles to find land and 
room in which to work, while the State of New 
Jersey, small as it is, has a million of acres of land 
to-day lying waste, and which, located as it is 
between the two great markets of New York on^ 
Philadelphia — more money could be made by 
garden and fruit culture than could be made on 
the richest prairies of the West by raising ordinary 
crops. 

But how shall the telegrapher maintain bis 
health? The answer to this question will cover 
the employments of the editor, teacher, artist, 
engraver, and all other workers in sedentary 
pursuits. In the first place, sedentary men gen- 
erally eat too heartily. A brea&ost of ham and 
eggs, and a dinner of roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding with strong coffee will not answer for an in- 
door man. If one is in tho forest, in the harvest- 
field, or is building houses, or ships and navi- 
gating them, be may eat heartily, digest, and 
convert such food into blood, bone, and muscle. 
Men should not use tobacco; one half of the 
nervousness, dyspepsia, and ill health of indoor 
men may be traced to the use of tobacco or other 
stimulants. Probably three fourths, if not eight 
tenths, of all the telegraphic operators in the 
country either smoko or chew or both, and other- 
wise dissipate, and then charge the twelve or 
fourteen hours' confinement with the whole of the 
difficulty. We recommend such persons to eat 
but littlo oily food, to partake freely of fruit, to 
avoid cofibe, tobacco, alcoholic liquors, and to 
take plonty of vigorous exercise. 

No man who has an hour's time at his disposal 
need become dyspeptical for want of exercise. 
If he has no wood to saw, let him use the light 
dumb bells ; or if he has nothing in his hand ** but 
his fist," let him take gymnastic exercise and 
strike out from the shoulder, and swing his arms, 
and thus get ample exercise. This will really 
build him up in strength, and ho will have good 
digestion aud circulation. With an hour's ex- 
ercise in the morning, or a few leisure moments 
which can be used when unemployed, during 
businesH hours, one can get as much exercise as 
is needed for health. Let a person sit near a 
window where the sunlight comes pouring, in and 
its influence will strengthen, and toughen, and 
stimulate to health as it does plants. 

If one works but fourteen hours a day, and 
can get eight or nine hours' sleep, which he needs, 
health can be maintained. In such cases /res 
gymnastic exercise, that is without apparatus, 
must bo interjected in the intervals of business. 
An engraver, a tailor, a watchmaker, a telegraph- 
er, or a book-keeper can, ten times a day, stand 
up and take all sorts of free gymnastic exercise 
a minute or two at a time, and do as much, nay 
more, work at his vocation than to plod continu- 
ously, and thereby build up and maintain health 
and vigor. Who will not try it ? 
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Tbe ■ool, tlM mother of d«ep fmrs, of high hopes loflolte, 
Of glorious dreanu, mysterious teAfs, of sleeplvst tener *l(fia 

Lorely, bat solemn It arose, 

Uolbldiux wh*t no more misht close. — Jfrs. 



INFLUBNCB OF MUSIC. 

Sons years since a temperance man moved 
with his family from South Carolina to the West. 
The scarceness of the population and tbe contin- 
ual travel past the place rendered it a necessary 
act of- humanity in him frequently to entertain 
travelers who could not go farther. Ov^ing to 
tbe frequency of these calls, he resolved to en- 
large his house, and put up the usual sign. 

Soon after this, an election came on ; the tri- 
umphant party felt that it was a wonderful vic- 
tory, and some young bloods of the majority de- 
termined, in honor of it, to have a regular '* blow 
out. " Accordingly, mounted on their fine prairie 
horses, they started on a long ride. 

Every tavern on their route was visited, and 
the variety thus drank produced a mixture which 
added to the noiae and boisterousness of the party. 
In tbi^ condition they came, about a dozen in 
number, to our quiet temperance tavern. The 
landlord and lady were absent — the eldest daugh- 
ter, fourteen years of age, and five younger chil- 
dren, were alone in the house. 

These gentlemen (for they called themselves 
such) asked for liquor. 

•• We keep none," was the reply of the young 
girl. 

»* What do you keep tavern for then." 

<*For the accommodation of travelers." 

*<Well, accommodate us with something to 
drink." 

" You will see by the sign that we keep a tem- 
4>erance tavern." 

" A temperance tavern ?" (Here the children 
cluster around their sister.) *' Give me |in aze, 
and 111 cut down the sign." 

** You will find an axe at the wood-pile, sir." 

Here the party, each one with an oath, made a 
rush to the wood-pile, exclaiming : 

" Down with the sign I" " Down with the 
sign I" 

But the leader, in going out, discovered in an 
adjoining room a splendid piano and its accom- 
paniments. 

*' Who makes this thing squeak ?" said he 

** I play sometimes," said she, in a modest way. 

** You do T Give us a tune." 

'* Certainly, sir ;" and taking the stool, whEe 
the children formed a circle close to her, she sung 
and played "The Old Arm Chair." Some of 
them had never heard tbe piano before ; others 
had not beard one for years. Tbe tumult soon 
hushed, tbe whip-and-spur gentlemen were drawn 
back from tbe wood-pile, and formed a circle out- 
side tbe children. 

Tbe leader again spoke : •' Will yon be so kind 
as to favor us with another song ?" 

Another was played, and the children becom- 
ing reassured, some of them Joined their sweet 
voices with their sister's. 

One song would touch the sympathies of the 
strangers, another melt them in grief ; one would 
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arouse their patriotism, another their chivalry 
and beuevolenbe, until, at length, ashamed to ask 
for more, they each made a low bow, thanked her, 
wli*hed her a good-afternoon, and left as quietly 
as if they bad been to a funeral. 

Months after this occurrence the father, in trav- 
eling, stopped at a village, where a gentleman 
accosted him : 

" Aro you Col. P , of 8 !" 

"lam.'' 

"Well, sir, I was spokesman of tbe party who 
so grossly insulted your innocent family, threat- 
ening to cut down your sign, and spoke so rude- 
ly to your children. You have just cause to be 
proud of your daughter, sir ; her noble bearing 
and fearless courage were remarkable in one so 
young and unprotected. Can you pardon me, 
sir? I feel that I can never forgive mjaaW* 



TRUTH. 

Fbom the most remote ages, even from that un- 
fortunate hour when our first parents lost Eden, 
there have been in tbe world two great powers 
diametrically opposite in character, waging an 
incessant warfare with each other — a warfare 
which will only cease when " the heavens shall 
be rolled together as a scroll, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat" These contestants 
are Truth and Error. 

Tbe long duration of this warfare has been 
marked by alternations of success. At times, 
even when circumstances seemed most unfavor- 
able. Truth has risen like a giant, and victori- 
ous over its prostrate foe, unfurled its glorious 
banner to the breeze of heaven, proclaimiog far 
and wide to rejoicing millions its triumph. But, 
alas! more frequently^ Error has obtained the 
ascendancy, and flaxinted its black flag with ma- 
lignant glee in the faces of an oppressed and mis- 
guided humanity. 

Civilization advances band In hand with Truth. 
Truth imparts vigor, earnestness, and efficiency 
to the progress of improvement. Whatever is 
sound and substantial, upon which may be built 
a structure worthy of our respect and admira- 
tion, must have Truth for its comer-stone. And 
unless this element be an ingredient, the whole 
fabric will sooner or later topple down into utter 
ruin. 

The record of past ages, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers now no more, bears 
impressive witness to tbe corroding, subverting 
influence of Error. 

The testimony of many an ancient city once 
the pride and glory of mighty nations, of tbe ex- 
istence of which a few shattered columns are 
now the only sHent remains, confirms our asser- 
tion. Corrupt civil institutions, intestine war, or 
foreign embroilments, all bom in and promoted 
by Error, led to their fall and destraction. Thus 
was 

"The glory of Athens, the splendor of Borne, 
Dlstolred and forever like dew In tbe foam." 

But let us turn from the contemplation of these 
melancholy evidences of Error triumphant, to 
single out here and there some bright event 
which Troth inspired, the beneficial results of 
which are still seen and cherished. Alone stood 



Martin Luther before tbe Diet at Worms, 
and boldly enunciated his religious convictions 
amid the thunders of Rome and the tbreatenings 
of legislators. Troth through him achieved then 
a glorious success, and flashed the light of the 
Reformation from nation to nation. Tbe reign of 
bigotry and superstition had ended, henceforth 
God's prpvidence might be interpreted in the 
pages of His revealed Word. How great a tri- 
umph was here I a triumph which caused the 
very arches of heaven to reverberate with t he vo- 
cal demonstrations of joy and gratitude poured 
forth by the angelic hosts; while the buffled 
legions of hell shrank back with mntterei impre- 
cations into the deeper recesses of their terrible 
abode. 

Again, in the 17th century, Troth achieved a 
grand success. Galileo, rejecting the false sophis- 
try of the ancient philosr^phers, demonstrated 
conclusively tbe revolution of the earth and 
planetary bodies around tbe sun. Hitherto the 
Ptolemaic system had been taught, which fixed 
the earth as the center of tho universe, and 
around such a system, backed up by tbe inge- 
nious subiilties of ppeculative philosophy, clus- 
tered political and religious prejudices. To 
assert a dUTerent doctrine was heresy ; to main- 
tain it, was to subject the teacher to inquisitorial 
torment and death. Science found no sympathy 
when she would propagate new doctrines to the 
overthrow of old fallacies. Galileo, in ibe pres- 
ence of the inquisitors, bowed wib age and 
wrung with torture, abjured bis former declarai> 
tion ; but its light had already flushed forth, und 
DO abjuration could check its progress. The 
truth was known — science rgoiced. The dark- 
ness which had hung over creation was dispelled, 
and the wonderful dlBposilions of its eternal 
Author were exhibited in a clear and exalted 
light. Galileo felt the power of truth within bis 
soul, and notwithstanding his recantation was 
moved to say, " And yet it moves." 

Since that time there have been oft-recurring 
successes in science, in art, in politics, in the 
moral condition of the human race, each giving 
new impulse to the onward march of civiliziu 
tion, and inscribing new victories on the empy- 
rean banner of Truth. The conflicts between 
Truth and Error have shaken nations, revolution- 
ized ideas, and wrought wonderful transforma- 
tions in the political aspects of governments. 
The Westem Hemii'phere bos not been without a 
participation in these conflicts, and within tbe 
last few years— years of fearful struggle— Truth 
accomplished one of her greatest triumphs over 
one of the bitterest partisans of error, human 
slavery ! 

Though to the devout mind, contemplafisg hu- 
man affairs, the moral condition of mankind may 
occasion a shade of sadness, yet when we raise 
our eyes lit up by that serene coadjutor of Troth, 
Faith, and calmly wait tbe dispensations of that 
Being 

" Who moves tn a myaterlooi way, 
His wonders to perform,** 

it will become more and more impressed upon 
our convictions that at Ust, amid even tbe crash 
of spheres ana a burning world, Tro*h will arise, 
like the pboenix from its ashes, and become for- A 
ever imperishable. h. b. d. ^ 
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PORTRAIT OP PRBDBRICK DOUGLAS. 



FREDERICK DOUQLAS.* 

PORTRAIT, CUARACTKR, AND BIOGRAFUY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Frederick Douglas stands not far from six feet 
high, and is well proportioned. He is thin, how- 
ever, rather than stout, but is very tough, wiry, 
hardy, and enduring. There is considerable of 
the motiTe and mental temperaments, with less of 
the vital, which gives him a Cassius like " lean 
and hungry look." He is a natural worker, and 
could not live a passive, idle life. The brain is of 
full size, high in the crown and full at the base. 
If his forehead does not indicate the philosopher, 
it certainly indicates the practical observer and 
the man of facts. If he have not large Ideality 
to give him poetical feeling and imagery, he baa 
Sublimity, which imparts a sense of the grand and 
migestic. If he have not the sense of obedience 
or subserviency toward men, be has respect for 
Deity and regard for subjects sacred. Indeed, 
there is nothing of the sycophant about bim, nor 
could he be any iiian's humble servant. On the 
contrary, there are indications of dignity, will, 
self-reliance, and sense of independence. Does 
this face express submission or a feeling of infe- 
riority? It is quite the contrary. Nor does it 
ask favors— it demands its rights. There is no 
bending of the knee or fawning here. Combat- 
iveness is clearly expressed. Destructiveness is 

* We have often been lequested to give a portrait and 
sketch of this disttngniihed personage. Until now, how- 
ever, it has not been convenient, nor have we had a per- 
fect photograph from which to engrave a likeness. - 

It shoold not be Inferred that we take sides with either 
of the political parties, because we publish leading rep- 
resentatives of both ; and we try to make onr descrip- 
tions as impartial as the tmth. We do not hold oor- 
sclves accountable to men, bat to onr Maker, and we 
could not afford to flatter any man for his^tertalnment, 
or to amuse the pablic. We shall neither add to nor sab- 
tract from the real merits of any man, but simply de- 
scribe him as we find him. 



not wanting, and Execntiveness is seen in every 
line and wrinkle. Yet it is not a repulsive face. 
There are high soldierly qualities there. With 
bis love of liberty and sense of honor he would 
not yield a point when in the right, and would 
defend himself, his friend, or a principle to the 
last. 

Intellectually, there are literary abilities, espe- 
cially descriptive powers. There is large Lan- 
guage to make him copious in expression ; and 
there are large perceptive faculties, enabling him 
to be a good observer, fond of travel, and dis- 
posed to look into all subjects of a scientific or 
practical nature. There is less of the abstract, 
metaphysical, or merely theoretical, but it is em- 
inently an available intellect 

Morally, there are both Benevolence and Ven- 
eration. He has also a fair degree of Hopeful- 
ness, but is not easily elated. His sense of just- 
ice is quite as active as it could be supposed to 
be, considering the circumstances of his birth 
and life. 

Socially, be is friendly, affectionate, and even 
loving; would enjoy the domestic relations as 
well as other men. This is indicated both in the 
faoe and in the brain. He has fair Constructive- 
ness, and would exhibit mechanical talent. Ac- 
quisitiveness is moderate. He would probably 
make money easier than keep it ; is far from be- 
ing wasteful, yet be is disposed to be generous 
and open-banded. Caution is moderate, hence 
be is the opposite of an irresolute, timid, chicken- 
hearted person ; indeed, he is decidedly " plucky,^' 
and would venture wherever occasion should re- 
quire, without a feeling of hesitancy or fear. He 
is mindful of appearances, regardful of his honor, 
and would do nothing which would lower him in 
the estimation of himtolf or the world. 

To sum up, it may be stated that he is prond- 
. spirited, self-relying, and independent, with great 
energy, strong, practical common sense, uncom- 
mon powers of observation, and strong affection. 



He is kind-hearted, devotional, and in erery way 
a thoroughly go-ahead personage. Such a per- 
son will hoe his own row, paddle his own canoe, 
and try to be always his own master. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Frederick Douglas was born at Tuckahoe, Tal- 
bot County, Maryland, in 1817. His mother be- 
ing a black and his father a white, he combines 
the qualities of both races. Until the age of ten 
he worked as a slave on a plantation ; then be 
was sent to Baltimore, where he was hired from 
his master by the proprietor of a ship-yard. 
Here his indomitable spirit secretly cherished the 
hope of casting off the shackles which galled 
him. By persistent and clandestine effort he learn- 
ed to read and write, and making good progress 
in his occupation earned good wages — for his 
owner, receiving for himself but a small pittance. 
At the age of twenty-one he availed himself of 
an opportunity, and fled from Baltimore north- 
ward. He made his way to New Bedford. Mass., 
where he worked on the docks and In various 
shops, supporting himself and bis family (for he 
married soon after his arrival in New Bedford) 
by daily labor. In 1841 he attended an anti- 
slavery convention at Nantucket, and in the ar- 
dor of his enthusiasm made a speech which was 
80 well received, that 'at tbo close of the meeting 
he was offered the position of agent by the Soci- 
ety, to travel and address the public on the sub- 
ject of slavery. This he accepted, and imme- 
diately set about, and during four years went 
from place to place through the New England 
States lecturing. . Subsequently he visited Great 
Britain, and delivered public addresses in the 
principal cities and towns there, receiving a cor- 
dial welcome, and being honored with large au- 
diences. 

In 1846 his friends in England subscribed £150 
($750) for the purpose of purchasing his freedom in 
due form of law. After his return to the United 
States in 1847, Mr. Douglas took up his residence 
in Rocliester, N. Y., where be commenced the 
publication of '* Frederick Douglas' Paper,' which 
was conducted with considerable ability, in the 
interest of the anti-slavery movement'. This pa- 
per was suspended some years 'since. 

In 1845 he published an autobiograply, enti- 
tled ** Life of Frederick Douglas," which excited 
no little interest. This work he revised and en- 
larged in 1855, under the name of '* My Bondage 
and my Freedom." 

Mr. Douglas is at present engaged in traveling 
and delivering public addresses, and otherwise 
laboring in behalf of his brethren of the South. 



A SENSATIONAL Clergyman out in Wisconsin told 
his hearers that he should divide his discourse into 
three parts. The first should be terrible, the sec- 
ond horrible, and the third should be terrible 
horrible. Assunodng a dramatic tragic attitude, 
he exclaimed, in a startling, agonizing tone, 
" What is that I see there f" Here, a little old 
woman in black cried out with a shrill treble, '* It 
is nothing but my little black dog ; he won't bite 
nobody. ' ' The thread of the conversation was so 
badly broken by this curious interruption that 
the terrible horrible head was never reached. 
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This gentleman has an excellent jfhtme-WQrk as 
a foundation for a constitution. He probably de- 
scended from a sound and vigorous ancestry. 
There are no indications of disease or of prema- 
ture decay, but the brain predominates over the 
body. The nervous system has a greater degree of 
activity than the vital system has of strength, and 
the tendency to over-headwork uses up not only 
the interest of his vitality, but draws freely on the 
prinoipal. He is a little prodigal of bis health, 
and should try to save it ; to use his brain less 
and his body more. He should obtain frequent 
respites from mental labors and take more bodily 
exercise, and thus secure to himself an almost 
certain immunity from disease and thereby insure 
long life. 

Intellectually, he should be known for his 
powers of observation, his quickness of percep- 
tion, and disposition to examine all things. He 
should also be known for his powers of analysis 
and description, and for his keen, practical judg- 
ment He sees all that comes within the range 
of his vision, and has the mental caliber to under- 
stand and appreciate it He reads character in- 
tuitively, and knows at a glance the motives of 
men. * 

His social nature is distinctly indicated. His 
aflfections are warm, and in the domestic circle 
his loving nature is evinced with tenderness and 
ardor. His regard for the welfare of children and 
others dependent upon him is conspicuous. His 
interest even in pets would be quite strong should 
he indulge the feeling. He will see that every- 
thing about him which requires his attention is 
properly cared for and protected. 

He is naturally generous, and where his means 
will admit, he exl^bits the largest charity. He 
has considerable executiveness and force, which 
are manifested chiefly in the line of discussion. He 
Is one of the kind to drive the nail home in argu- 
ment and clinch it ; is not cruel, however ; there 
is no malice — nothing of the spirit of revenge. 
Stni, his rebukes are sharp and pertinent, rather 
than deficient in edge. Farther than this, he is 
disposed to take a lenient view of the shortcom- 
ings of others, and make all necessary allow- 
ances. 

He is well developed in the religious faculties — 
faith, trust in Providence, and devotion are well 
indicated. True, his faith is in accordance with 
his judgment,, but his interior perceptions of reli- 
gious duty are influential. He is not over-credu- 
loos, believes only that which seems probable, 
and is not disposed to accept everything on trust, 
yet he is quite open to conviction, liberal in spirit, 
and is the opposite of a bigot His religion is 
more a matter of knowledge than of feeling ; he 
can and does take impressions as it were through 
the top-head as through a skylight, instead of 
through the ordinary doors and windows of 
mental observation alone. His disposition and 
tone of mind are essentially derived from his 
mother, and yet he Is not lacking in manly dig- 
nity or independence. He Is careM and pains- 
taking, but not over-solicitous. He appreciates 
A and defends his rights and interests, appreciates 
ffS property, understands its worth, but does not 
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look to ''lucre" as the mainspring of action. 
He would be free in the use of his means, and, as 
we haye said before, especially in the line of 
benevolence. He is not dose-mouthed, not over- 
politic ; among his friends he talks freely, is dis- 
posed to communicate his thoughts, plans, and 
purposes, and inclined to seek the opinion of 
others, and to canvass their judgment in regard 
to his own undertakings. He has good construc- 
tive talent, can plan and block out work. In a 
professional way he would exhibit fine poetic 
talent, with literary taste and judgment. With 
practice or training would excel as a speaker or 
as a writer, probably in both departments. His 
sentiments would be warm and hearty, appeaUng 
forcibly to the emotions and the higher nature, 
and take grounds partaking rather of an ultra 
than a conservative character. He has a fertile 
imagination and a strong tendency to the poetical. 
His mirthfulness is a prominent quality— hie wit 
being keen, but more often employed as a play- 
thing than as a scourge, though he does not hesi- 
tate to employ it in ooigunction with conscience 
and destructiveness to lash meanness and i^justioe 
when necessary. 

▲ BRIEF ▲im)BI0aRAFHY. 

The following letter, in reply to ours asking 
for particulars, Is characteristic, and speaks for 
itself: 

WiLLABD*s Hotel, WAsmMOTOzr, March S8, 1866. 
Mb. S. R. Wells : 

My Dear Sir— In answer to your request for my 
biography, I have only to say that I was born in 
New York city, October 2d, 1835 ] that I have as 
yet done nothing worth mentioning ; and that I 
can not tell when I shall die. This is the whole 
story. Tours truly, Theodore Tilton. 



PEN-AKO-INK SKETCHES. 

Mr. G. W. Bunoat sends us the following per- 
sonal sketches of Messrs. Douglas and Tilton, as 
they appear from his stand -point 

L FRED. DOUGLAS. 

How Shall I pcdnt the portrait of a black man? 
Can it be done with blots and lines of ink, leav- 
ing the uninked paper to represent the whites of 
the eyes and the ivories ? But the subject of my 
sketch is not entirely black; there is mixed blood 
in his veins. He belongs, however, to the negro 
race, and is in all respects one of its noblest 
types. Physically, mentally, and morally he is a 
grand specimen of manhood, and any raoe might 
be proud to claim him as a representative man. 
Notwithstanding his unpopular complexion and 
the unfashionable kink of his hair, he is decidedly 
good-looking ; and he never appeared to better 
advantage than he did on Monday evening, the 
29th of January, at the Academy of Music in the 
city of Brooklyn. The doors of that splendid 
hall did not turn on golden hinges to receive him. 
A few of its managers were afflicted with color- 
ophobia, and were so blinded with prejudice they 
could not see the star of genius shining through 
the midnight of a man*s color. The mean minor- 
ity was overruled, however, and the distinguished 
orator was invited to the platform. The UUe^ 
the literati, the aristocracy of the city of churches 
hastened to the hall like guests to a festival, fill- 
ing it to its utmost capacity; and when the 
famous speaker stepped toward the footlights he 
was greeted with cheer upon cheer. After bow- 
ing his acknowledgments, he proceeded modestly 
with his lecture ; like all men of true genius he 
is modest and utterly devoid of affectation. His 
voice accords with his physique and manner, and 
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takes its tone from the sentiment uppermost in 
his mind— now soft and tender— now ringing like 
gold coins dropped upon marble — now harsh and 
strong like the clanking of breaking chains. As 
he warms in the discussion his face fairly gleams 
with emotion and his eyes glow ** like twin lights 
of the firmament." His bearera are charmed with 
his magnetic utterance, and wonder ho w a colored 
man, born a slav^e, ezclnded from the advantages 
of education, obtained such a command of elegant 
English, and how he was taught to be so accurate 
in his pronunciation. As he advances, their 
wonder culminates in admiration of the solidity 
of his logic, the beauty of his illustrations, and 
his thrilling touches of humor and pathos ; and 
they are forced to the conclusion that he is a 
natural orator speaking under the inspiration of 
genius, and they forget the color of his skin, the 
crisp of his hair, and the fact that he comes of an 
oppressed race. His style of eloquence would 
command attention at the mass meeting in the 
public square, or in the House of Commons. His 
radical opinions were received with the most en- 
thusiastic cheering from the eriiM de la crime of 
the city of Brooklyn, and at the close of his 
splendid argument he was honored with three 
hearty cheers. 

Mr. Douglas is no meteor streaming over the 
heavens and disappearing in the darkness, but a 
star of the first magnitude, growing brighter and 
brighter in the firmament of fame. His reputa- 
tion is national, and it is not confined to this 
country. He is known wherever the English 
language is spoken, and is so popular in England 
that the announcement of his name never fails to 
draw an audience. Though upward of fifty years of 
age he has the force and power and fire of his earlier 
day, and may be considered as in the maturity of 
his manhood. He writes almost as well as he 
speaks; but there is no magnetism in types. 
His style is clear, even, forcible, incisive, and 
epigrammatic. In person he is tall, six feet in 
height, straight, and of good mold. Notwith- 
standing his complexion is of a dark-brown, his 
features are not of the negro cast, his nose being 
aquiline and his lips thin. In his manner he is a 
gentleman, and he has long been a welcome guest 
at the fireside of many of our best families. 

Those who have seen his grand head, now par- 
tially silvered, will not easily forget him ; and 
those who have heard him will remember his 
words, which are like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver, because they are fitly spoken. Few 
persons can write and speak equally well, or, 
rather, few excel in both writing and speaking. 
Many of the greatest authors utterly fail when 
they attempt to make speeches — and there are 
orators who lose all their power and vivacity 
when they put pen to paper. The chief requisite 
of the speaker is readiness of perception com- 
bined with fluency and feeling — the writer needs 
patience added to knowledge. If the speaker 
presents his subject with grace and spirit on the 
spur of the moment, lees will be required of him 
than of the writer who has had time to think and 
select his language. Not a few speeches that 
made a sensation when they were first spoken 
have passed into oblivion because they depended 
on passing events for their force, and were mere 
/f\ echoes of popular opinion. The speeches of 
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Douglas do not consist of cant phrases, hackneyed 
arguments, and anecdotes. He reasons, and the 
understanding is aroused ; he scatters the fiowers 
of rhetoric, and the fancy is delighted ; he appeals 
to humanity, and the heart throbs fast with emo- 
tion. ^ Who is this man so original, so delicate, so 
comprehensive, so eloquent? — ^he is a colored 
man. WJ^o commands such fascinating language, 
and indulges in such fine flights of imagination ? 
— he is an ex-slave. Who is he who speaks with 
themajesty of Sumner, but with more flre?— he is 
a nigger. He sprang out of his chains like Pallas 
fVom the head of Jupiter, already armed. He 
entered the arena of reform with Garrison, and 
Phillips, and Bogers, and Gerrit Smith, and in de- 
bate he was the peer of the strongest men that 
dared to measure lances with him. Sneered at, 
hissed at, mobbed, stoned, assaulted, he stemmed 
the tide and came off conqueror. When it was 
dangerous for white men even to speak the truth 
on the question of slavery, he did not equivocate 
nor palliate an evil with soft words — he lifted up 
his voice like a trumpet and told the people of 
their transgressions. He has lived to see slaves 
of his color freed from their chains and vindicate 
their manhood, their courage, and their patriotism 
in the field. He has heard the proclamation of 
freedom to his race on this continent, and has been 
assured of the amendment of liberty by the action 
of the legislative bodies of the several States. 

In his great speech at the Academy of Music 
he hurled a bolt at the theological thunderer of 
Brooklyn Heights. He said, " I do not find fault 
with Mr. Beecher, though I do not always agree 
with him. I remember that, not many yeafs ago, 
he declared that if he could abolish slavery on 
the instant, or, by waiting twenty-five years, could 
have it so abolished that its overthrow would 
wholly redound to the glory of the Christian 
Church, he would prefer the latter. I presume 
he was entirely sincere in this preference ; and 
yet if I were a Maryland slaveholder, and Mr.. 
Beecher were my slave, and I had a rawhide, I 
could take this opinion out of him in less than 
half an hour.'' 

In a later speech delivered at the Cooper In- 
stitute, he paid a glowing compliment to his friend 
niton, and said that he (Tilton) was the only 
white man in whose presence he forgot that he 
was a negro. 

n. THEODORB THiTON. 

In some respects Mr. Tilton is one of the most 
remarkable young men of Gotham. His off-band 
speeches at public meetings have always been 
happy and seldom failed to bring down the house, 
and his position as editor-in-chief of an influential 
journal, and the reputation he has won as a grace- 
ful writer of verse have made him notorious, if 
not famous ; indeed, his bold and graphic editori- 
als, his elaborate lectures, and his poetical effu- 
sions have made his name familiar as '' a house- 
hold word" in all parts of the country, so that 
his fame is of more than metropolitan growth. 
Some of his poems have been transferred from 
the poet's comer in the newspapers to our school 
readers, and song books, and histories of the 
war. He is the author of the first war-song after 
the late outbreak, and one of the best efforts in 
that line of literature ; it has been copied in 
every important compilation of verse relating to 



the rebellion. Unlike many of the younger 
poets, he is never in haste to rush into print. 
He writes and re-writes, and polishes, and seasons 
hie verses before he ventures to expose them to 
the sun and air of publicity ; Tennyson and 
Browning are his models, and in some instances 
he unconsciously imitates them. Not that he 
lacks originality and scope, for his "Captain's 
Wife" is one of his best efforts, and is enough 
to stamp him as a man of true poetic emotion 
and genius if he never writes another line, and it 
is entirely free from the style of these modern 
masters of verse. 

Mr. Tilton commenced his public career when 
a mere boy in years thongh a man in stature and 
judgment. He stepped out of the free academy 
into the editorial sanctum, and seemed to be 
"native to the element" of newspaper life. 
Passing rapidly through all the phases of report 
orial and editorial experience, he soon stood on 
the topmost round of the ladder he had chosen 
to climb. He writes his leaders as he does his 
poems, when the inspiration is in him, for he 
does beet when his heart beats its feeling into 
thoughts. The double-leaded article in the /n- 
dependmt comes from hU pen. The great event 
of the week kindles a sentiment which crystallizes 
into an idea in the columns of his newspaper. 
He has the element of popularity in his nature, 
and friends cleave to him as particles to a magnet 
Though bom to lead, he has the nice faculty of 
controlling others, without the exhibition of 
authority. He leads others because he is strong 
in his own will. He convinces his vast parish of 
readers because he never doubts himself. There 
is in his writings and speeches thought that im- 
plies a habit of deep and refined reflection— a 
knowledge which lies beyond obvious and me- 
chanical research ; besides, he is a word-artist — ^his 
language is apt, copious, and well arranged. His 
speech is totally unlike the voluminous periods 
that roll over the drowsy ears of uninterested 
auditors. He is frank and confiding, prefers to 
say and write pleasant things, is given to salliee 
of wit and humor, Is food of society, trae in his 
friendship, and magnanimous to those who have 
crossed his path in defiant and threatening atti- 
tudes. He has the discretion of older men blend- 
ed with the enthusiasm of youth, and his practical 
common sense is not lost in the light of his poetic 
fire. 

Not more than thirty years of age, he has won 
a reputation as poet, editor, and orator some 
would give a dukedom to possesa He is known 
in all parts of the country, and could he be per- 
suaded to leave his editorial desk and accept in- 
vitations as a lecturer, be would draw immense 
audiences, because he has the electric energy, 
the playful fancy, the ready wit, and the fiery 
logic of the popular speaker. In his elaborate 
efforts there is a beautiful mosaic work of mirth, 
pathos, philosophy, and argument which reminds 
one of Wendell Phillips ; if he has less grace of 
diction than the orator of the modem Athens, he 
has more magnetism ; and if he has not such a 
wonderful and happy command of classical allu- 
sion, his poetic taste leads him to cull illustra- 
tions from nature that are fresh and fragrant and 
equally acceptable to a discriminating audience. 
His impromptu speeches are arguments on fire, 
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bnrniog their way into the public mind and 
lighting up the path of progress. His steps are 
aloDg the channel worn deep with the foot-prints 
of reformers. When the original abolitionists 
were few and far between, and their yisits were 
not considered angelic, but Tisitations rather, he 
espoused their cause and ran the risk of being 
sent to GoTentrj in their company. When they 
were exposed to ridicule, contempt, and insult, 
and threatened with suits of feathers and tar, and 
greeted with showers of paving-stones and un- 
merchantable eggs, he voluntarily and eagerly 
sought their society, and stood near them on the 
platform to share their odium and their stripes 
of persecution ; this is now a white plume in his 
cap. He was with them in his minority, and has 
always been true to his earliest convictions. He 
shared their perils and deserves a part of the 
honor which has crowned their labors. The 
colored people look upon him as their friend, and 
his appearance at a public meeting of negroes is 
sure to raise a storm of applause. 

In person he is tall and commanding, and when 
excited in debate, majestic. His head is largo 
and thickly covered with a heavy sheaf of soft 
brown hair which hangs over his coat collar, giv- 
ing him a spiritualistic look. His face, free of 
mustache and whiskers, is closely shaved and 
pale, though of a clear and healthy tone. The 
most casual observer will see in it indications of 
thought and feeling. It is such a face as a child 
can trust and caress. His eyes are blue, large, 
and magnetic, lighting up pleasantly in conversa- 
tion'; but they are usually dull in repose, hence 
the photographer seldom does him justice. I 
have referred to Mr. Tilton's eloquence and 
poetry, and can give the reader a better idea of 
his skill in the use of words by a few brief quo- 
tations than by further word-painting. At the 
New England dinner, a short time since, the fol- 
lowing toast was given : 

'< fTomon— The strong staff and beautiful rod 
which sustained and comforted our forefathers 
during every step of the Pilgrims' Progress." 

Mr. Tilton, who was called upon to respond, 
spoke as follows : 

*' Otnllemen : It is somewhat to a modest 
man's embarrassment, on rising to this toast, to 
know that it has already been twice partially 
spoken to tills evening — ^first by my friend 
Senator Lane, from Indiana, and just now, most 
eloquently, by the mayor-elect of New York, who 
could not utter a better word in his own praise 
than to tell us that he married a Massachusetts wife. 
[Applause.] In choosing the most proper spot 
on this platform as tiie stand-point for such re- 
marks as are appropriate to such a toast, my first 
impulse was to go to the other end of the table — 
for hereafter, Mr. Chairman, when you ate in 
want of a man to speak for Woman, remember 
that Hamlet said, 'Bring me the recorder P 
[Laughter.] But, on the other hand, here, at 
this end, a prior claim was put in from the State 
of Indiana, whose venerable senator has express- 
ed himself disappointed at findiug no women 
present So, as my toast introduces that sex, I 
feel bound to stand at the senator's end of the 
room, not, however, too near the senator's chair, 
for it may be dangerous to take Woman too near 
that ' good-lookiog man.' [Laughter.] There- 
fore, gentlemen, I stand between these two chairs 
—the army on my right [General Hancock], the 
navy on my left [Acbniral Farragut], and hold 
over (heir heads a name that conquers both — 
Woman ! [Applause.] The chairman has pictur- 
ed a vice-admiral taed a Utile while to a mast; 
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but it is the spirit of my sentiment to g^ve you 
a vice-admiral tied life-long to a master. [Ap- 
plause.] In the absence of Woman, therefore, 
from this gilded feast, I summon her to your 

? olden rememt>rance. You must not forget, Mr. 
resident, in eulogizing the early men of New 
England, who are your clients to-night, that it 
was ooly through the help of the early toomen of 
New England, who are mine, that your boasted 
heroes could ever have earned their title of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. [Great laughter.] A health, 
therefore, to the Women in the cabin of the May- 
flower! A cluster of mayflowers themselves, 
transplanted from summer in the old world to 
winter in the new ! Counting over those matrons 
and maidens, they number, all told, just eighteen. 
Their names are now written among the heroines 
of history I For as over the ashes of Cornelia 
stood the epitaph *Tbe Mother of the Gracchi,' 
so over these Women of that Pilgrimage we write 
as proudly 'The Mothers of the Republic' 
[Applause.] There was good Mistress Bradfoird, 
whose feet were not allowed of God to kiss 
Plymouth Rock, and who, like Moses, came only 
near enough to see but not to enter the promised 
land. She was washed overboard from the deck 
—and to this day the sea is her grave and Cape 
Cod her monument! [Applause.] There was 
Mistress Carver, wife of the first governor, who, 
when her husband fell under the stroke of sud- 
den death, followed him at first with heroic grief 
to the grave, and then, a fortnight after, followed 
him with heroic joy up into heaven ! [Applause.] 
There was Mistress White — ^the mother of the first 
child bom to the New England Pilgrims on this 
continent. And it was a good omen, sir, that this 
historic babe was brought into the world on 
board the Mayfiower between the time of the 
casting of the anchor and the landing of the 
passengers — a kind of amphibious prophecy that 
the new-bom nation was to have a birthright in- 
heritance over the sea and over the land. [Great 
applause.] There, also, was Rose Standish— 
whose name is a perpetual June fragrance, to 
mellow and sweeten those December winds. And 
there, too, was Mrs. Winslow, whose name is 
even more than a fragrance ; it is a taste j for, as 
the advertisements say, * children cry for it ;' it is 
a soothing synm. [Gkeat laughter.] Then, after 
tiie first vessef, with these women, came other 
vessels, with other women — ^loVing hearts, drawn 
from the olden land by those silken threads which 
afterward harden into golden chains. For in- 
stance, Governor Bradford, a lonesome widower, 
went down to the sea-beach, and, fhcing the 
waves, tossed a love-letter over the wide ocean 
into the lap of Alice Southworth in Old England, 
who caught it up, and read it, and said, 'Yes, I 
will go.' And she went! And it was said that 
the governor, at his second wedding, married his 
first love 1 Which, according to the new theology, 
furnishes the providential reason why the first 
Mrs. Bradford fell overboard I [Great laughter.] 
Now, gentiemen, as you sit to-night in this elegant 
hall, think of the houses in which the Mayfiower 
men and women lived in that first winter ! 

''Think of a cabin in the wilderness — ^where 
winds whistled— where wolves howled— where 
Indians yelled ! And yet within that log-house, 
burning like a lamp, was the pure flame of 
Christian faith, love, patience, fortitude, heroism I 
As the Star of the East rested over the rade 
manger where Christ lay, so-— speaking not irrev- 
erentiy— there rested over the roofii of the Pil- 
grims a Star of the West— the Star of Empire ; 
and to-day that Eiiipire is the proudest in the 
world ! [Applause.] And if we could summon 
up from their graves, and bring hither to-night 
that olden company of long-moldered men, and 
they could sit with us at this feast, in their mortal 
flesh, and with their stately presence, the whole 
world would make a pilgrimage to see those pil- 
grims! [Applause.] How quaint their attire! 
How grotesque their names ! How we treasure 
every relic of their day and generation ! And 
of all the heirlooms of the earlier times in Yankee- 
land, what household memorial is clustered round I 



about with more sacred and touching associations 
than the spinning-whed/ The industrious mother 
sat bv it, doing her work while she instructed 
her children! The blushing daughter plied it 
diligently, while her sweetheart had a chair very 
close by! And you remember, too, another 
person who used it more than all the rest — that 
peculiar kind of maiden, well along in life, who, 
while she spun her yam into one ' blue stocking,' 
spun herself into another. [Laughter.] But 
perhaps my toast forbids me to touch upon this 
well-known class of Yankee women — restricting 
me, rather, to such women as ' conjforted' the 
Pilgrims." [Laughter.] 

Mr. Tilton has written a good deal of verse and 
eome poetry y enough of the latter to make a volume. 
Acrostics are seldom equal to the lofty mission of 
the poet, but there is merit in the following: 
This grass upon her graye is rankly grown : 
Her memory, still too fresh for grayen stone. 
Endures as written on our hearts alone. 
Oh, loTlng friend I when we thee hither bore, 
Dim were our eyes and black the weeds we wore ; 
Our grief hath since grown le8&— our love grown more I 
Sweet gift of God !• whoso gift we could not keep I 
If ever angels watch where willows weep, 
A wall of folded wings shall guard thy sleep I 
"The Harp of Andrew Marvell" is an echo of 
the old poet's ode to Cromwell. It concludes as 
follows : 

Meanwhile, I lay thee on the ground. 
Oh, harp 1 nor smite thee to a sound, 
For now no poet's stroke 
Hath power to break a yoke. 
But when the tardy earth hath rolled 
Her kingdoms to the age of gold. 
At last a poet's song 
Shall crumble down a wrong 1 
« The Victory of Life," " The Fellowship of 
Suffering," are true poems of a deep religions 
tone. I will conclude with the following effort, 
which deserves a place among the best ballads of 
ancient or modem times. 

** Oh, loitering ship 1'* a saUor cried, 
" Now speed me home, to wed my bride I" 
The ship through flying spray. 
Went botinding on her way. 
*' Oh, midnight bells I my watch Is done ; 
Oh, happy morrow I haste thy sun.** 
Then down he lay, and slept. 
And in his dream he wept 
He dreamed that suddenly the waves 
Stood fixed and green, like churchyard graves, 
And then a moumftd bell 
Bang out a flmeral knell. 
^'Land, ho !'' the deck-watch called, with cheers. 
The sleeper wakened from his tears ; 
" Oh, day of Joy I" he said, 
" This night shall I be wed." 
With eager feet he leaped ashore, 
And stood at Mary's cottage door ; 
The bride— in white all dressed^ 
Was in her grave, at rest I 



A TEBY loquacious lady offered to bet her hus- 
band $25 she would not speak a word for a 
week. "Done," cried the delighted husband, 
instantly putting down the money, which the 
lady as soon took up and put in her pocket, ob- 
serving, naively, that she would secure it until the 
bet was decided. •* Why," said the husband, "I 
have won it already," and required her to fork 
over. "Not at all,'' said the lady, "you aro 
mistaken In the time— I mean the week after I 
am buried.'^ Hie lady went shopping the same 
afternoon. 

* Theodosia, signii^riiigt in the Greek, gk)miy CM, 
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OUR NATIONAL CURSE. 

Ip " drink" has caused the ruin of Ire- 
land, why may it not cause the ruin of 
America? Certain it is, our country 
numbers, to-day, something more than 
400,000 habitual drunkards — imported 
and native ; and who that indulges ha- 
bitually in the use of alcoholic liquors 
can say that he may not soon be added 
to the list ? Better men than you, who 
now take but one or two glasses a day, 
have fallen. Ireland's curse threatens to 
become America's curse. Shall we per- 
mit it ? Is it not enough that one such 
national example should be presented? 
Look at Ireland ! What other country 
on the globe is more beautifully or more 
favorably situated for health, wealth, and 
happiness? With a climate the most 
genial ; an atmosphere the most soft and 
salubrious ; a soil of great richness ; wa- 
ter soft and pure, and the shamrock — ^a 
beautiful species of clover — ** always so 
green," Ireland may well be called the 
" gem of the sea." It is not surprising 
that it should be the land of loving 
hearts, of wit, poetry, and of sweetest 
song. Then why her poverty? One 
will answer, " A bad government ;" an- 
other, "the Roman Catholio religion;" 
but we say, ^^drink.^^ Correct this — 
make every Irishman a sober man, and 
he would rise at once to thrift, intelli- 
gence, and independence. His intem- 
perance keeps him in poverty, keeps him 
in ignorance, keeps him down. 

We will not deny nor discuss the ob- 
jections urged against the government 
imposed upon him, or the religion he 
cherishes; those are separate matters. 
We are looking after the effects of in- 
temperance on t/utt and on this people. 
What do we see? Thousands of our 
fellow-beings without culture, grown 




gray in ignorance, and clothed with rags. 
Consider what might have been the cir- 
cumstances of those millions had they 
been temperate, educated, and virtuous I 
What a power! Look at them now I 
How weak, how helpless, how shorn of 
the strength and vigor of a true, enno- 
bling manhood I Shall it be so with na- 
tive-bom Americans ? Yes, if we drink ! 

The Christian Young Men's Associa- 
tions are now moving in the Temperance 
cause. The Father Mathew Societies 
are reclaiming thousands. Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, has issued a cir- 
cular to young men, in which he says : 

^* There is a great work for us to do— a special 
work, wliich must be done now — a work in which 
every young man can do something — a work 
which can never be done better than it can be 
done now. Our remaining great national curse 
must be fought and conquered. The power of 
the STRONG-DRiKK interest must be broken. The 
spread of drunkenness must be stopped, or we 
are lost. The putting down of drunkenness, and 
the reforming of drunkards, is a work worthy of 
Him whose name we bear. How can we help on 
with the work T 

'< Let every young man eet em example qf {AaU" 
nencefrom strong drink! There is no occadon 
for a healthy man to use liquor at all. It does 
not strengthen the arm ; it does not clear the 
head ; it does not brighten the eye ; it does not 
make the footstep firmer ; it does not make the 
man who uses it more industrious, more useful, 
more loTciy, or a more worthy member of so- 
ciety. It does not make him more of a gentle- 
man. Even when sick, strong drink is better 
avoided, or used sparingly, under positive medi- 
cal prescription. Many men make drunkards of 
themselves by continuing to use, as a beverage, 
strong drink which has been prescribed as a med- 
icine. Tonng man, yon do not so continue the 
use of epeom salts, castor oil, or mustard plas- 
ters, after recovery fh>m sickness. 

«To drink liquor is dangerous. To abstain 
fh>m it, in spite of temptation to use it, is noble. 
The temptation is presented everywhere. In the 
rastanrant where we eat our dinner, the out-glass 
decanters of fiery poison face us like batteries 
posted for our destruction ; in the social gather- 
ing, the miztnre of alcohol and logwood, which 
bears the high-sounding name of some celebrated 
wine, is thrust upon ui under the guise of hospi- 
tality and good cheer ; at the wedding, some in- 
toxicating mixture is set before us, and we are 
told that we are guilty of rudeness if we do not 
partake of it ; in the family closet, the Jug of 
brandy, or the bottle of vile * bitters,' invites to 
the private pursuit of a course which proves. In 
the end, even as bitter as gall and wormwood. 
If by abstaining you can prevent one friend or 
brother from becondng a drunkard, the sacrifice, 
on your part, of the pleasure of pouring filthy 
stimulants down your throat, will not be in 
vain. 

" Awaken fhe people to acHon. Present indica- 



tions show that the people are beginning to think 
on this matter as they have not thought for years. 
People will listen to addresses and lectures on 
the subject as they have not listened to them, 
and will crowd to temperance meetings as they 
have not before crowded. We dare not neglect 
such a favorable time for following up the work 
as this points the present to be. - What, then, is 
our duty T 

"To use every possible individual effort, in 
personal example, in writing, speaking, and la- 
boring for the reform of drunkards and the sup- 
pression of drunkenness. 

** To labor as bodies of Christian men, to arouse 
the people by public meetings and otherwise. 
No work comes more legitimately within the 
sphere of Young Men's Christian Associations 
than this. No work can be more readily done. 
No work promises better or speedier results. 

" Open your halls and churches. Call the peo- 
ple together. Gret your best speakers — ministers, 
lawyers, statesmen, merchants, clerks, anybody 
who has heart and brains to speak, and voice to 
command the people's attention. Persuade the 
men and the women that there is a mighty work 
to be done, and show them how to do It." 



RIGHT ON. 

Oirr OP Darkness into Light.— There is one 
great principle which characterizes our times 
more decidedly than any period of the past 
Mind is advancing in all that can promise glory 
and happiness. It is soaring high into the realms 
of the material universe, and unfolding its God- 
announcing wonders ; it is piercing deep into the 
dark recesses of «our little world, and reading 
power, and wisdom, and goodness in the hand- 
writing traced by the finger of Crod upon the 
tablets of his own workmanship ; it is dissever- 
ing matter, and displaying the magical properties 
of its component parts ; it is subduing the long- 
established tyranny of the old elements, and 
compelling them to yield their power subservient 
to the good of man : mind is. In short, obtaining 
a glimpse of the true God through the media of 
His Word and His Works, and unraveling the 
mysteries of the nature of man, developing the 
transcendent powers with which he is endowed, 
unfolding the laws to which he is subject, physi- 
cally and^ipiritually ; and, more than all, if any- 
thing can be more, is abandoning error— ay, 
breaking the thralldom of sin, and becoming free 
to take a high stand in the moral grades of the 
universe. Thus progress is onward. Heaven 
says, <' Come up higher," and obedient man would 
obey. Let us keep ** right on," in the right direc- 
tion, guided by His light, and we shall surely 
reach the haven of eternal peace. 



Thb Population of PAniB.~The present popu- 
lation of Paris is 1,667,841, which, with the 
garrison of 28,800, makes 1,696,141. 

[Just a few more than we have in New York, 
but we shall soon overtake, and then lead the 
fine French capital. We &re much younger than A 
Paris, and exceed a million !] 
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Commnnuations. 
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**TBEY BEST SUCX^BD 'WHO DARB." 

ICabttbs of adexice, philanthropists, poets, sages who 
live in the hearts of millions, and will *' in millions yet 
nnbom,** are attestations of the above proposition, no 
less tmthftil to-day than when uttered centnries ago by 
Ossian, '' king of bards." 

History is fhll of proof that to dare to be good, intelli- 
gent, noble, and wise— to develop a pore and beantUtal 
selfhood is to succeed; that these possessions are not 
the result of genius, but rather the acquirements of per- 
severance, is proved flrom the early history of those who 
have adorned the temple of science and halls of art with 
gems long sought for in the mines of knowledge or deep- 
drawn flrom the well of thought. From obscure birth, 
poor parentage, and advantages exceedingly limited, they 
have plodded slowly along, watching for opportunities 
and catching them by the fore-lock, tolling early and late, 
subsisting on a scanty diet, with apparel scarcely suffi- 
cient for the demand of nature, enduring scoffs, sneers, 
and discouragements, yet aspiring, hoping, "daring;" 
thus have many of our noblest humanitarians, our bright- 
est scholars, our most profound philosophers "worked 
their passage to the halls of fhmc, won their laurels, com- 
manded a natlon^s respect, and finally been canonized by 
those who once bestowed naught but sneers and rebufb— 
nevertheless unseen levers aiding up the mountof glory ; 
such In many respects Is the history of Luther, Harvey, 
Fulton, Copernicus, Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Bona- 
parte, Franklin, Fulton, Grey, Webster, Elizabeth Carter, 
Caroline Herschell, Sophie Germain, Mrs. Famham, Ida 
Pfeiffer, Demosthenes, Tasso, Columbus; all that have 
stamped their era wiUi their own originality have done 
so amid untold obstacles, the most perplexing and un- 
yielding, such as ever overcome those who keep not 
the guiding-star in view, and dare to assert their birth- 
right to an independent selfhood and wisdom-crowned 
humanity. 

From the noble and Illustrious examples of the past 
and present, let the young be nerved to action, remem- 
bering that the true aim of life should be to get the beet 
development of mind, soul, heart, body, all that pertains 
to us as an organized. Intelligent part of the great Amilly 
of God. If you wish to obtain a scholarship that will 
make yon wise, nseftil, and respected, that shall unfold 
your best capabilities, and enroll you among the frater- 
nity of the learned, assert your icill^ and success Is yours ; 
by the enlargement and cultivation of activity you can 
• change yourself Into ftte— be your own architect; no 
matter If poverty and obscurity be your lot, your victory 
will be much brighter for the polish given it by the 
rough and seemingly unyielding circumstances with 
which you come in contact Let each one desirous of 
making life a success, inscribe upon the long winter 
evenings approaching, " Sacred to learning I" and let no 
amusement, whatever it may be, interfere with these 
dedicated hours ; be determined to conquer obstacles and 
gain an education that shall be an ornament, a blessing, 
and a power. Be constantly, on the alert for a new Idea 
with which to enrich the mind; you may find them on 
any scrap of paper you may chance to pick up. Dr. 
Johnson said he "never took up a scrap of paper, how- 
ever small it might be, without obtaining a new idea." 
The celebrated Jonson was a bricklayer, and with 
trowel in one hand and Horace in the other, he enjoyed 
many rich feasts he might otherwise have lost, and but 
for such iq>plication the world might never have heard of 
^rare Ben Jonson." Elihu Burritt found labor and 
study not incompatible ; while his daring Intellect wielded 
mathematics and the languages, his hand was no less 
dextrous at the anvil. Vauvonaigue triumphed amid 
war, reverse of fortune, sickness, and everything calcu- 
lated to crush tiie hopes cherished in life's morning, still 
the moral purity and beauty of his writings have im- 
mortalized his name, and posterity will reverence what 
many of his own time tUled to oomprebend. 



Instances proving the va to be sufficient to overcome 
every impediment to the acquirement of knowledgelnig^t 
be adduced from a thousand sources. Milbum, the blind 
orator, while unable to see more than one letter at a 
time, fitted himself for college, entered and studied with 
marked success. Prescott the historian labored under 
similar difficulties, and signally triumphed. France will 
ever bless Montesquieu for his indefittigable labors in 
giving to the world his " Spirit of the Laws," then and 
now so much admired and meditated upon by the learned ; 
but It was wrought out under disappointments and dis- 
couragements such as few meet with. 

Set your mark high with a determination to reach it, and 
"to fail" is impossible. Rochefoucauld, the polite phi- 
losopher, says, " Those who apply themselves too muc^ to 
little things commonly become incapable of greatness." 
Aim, then, for an expanded, disciplined, refined Intellect 
obtained by deep study and reflection, convert knowledge 
into selfhood, make it a part of yourself-— knowledge not 
not thus convertible Is worse than useless, producing a 
mental dyspepsia, as surplus food produces a like effect 
in the physicfU organism. 

To the open soul each avenue in God*s domain rolls in 
its flood of knowledge, musical, grand, sublime, making 
in this "tower of the edifice of humanity" melodicis 
vibrating sweet concord with those ascending essences 
which speak the Delfic in alL The fountains of know- 
ledge, though millions have drank its elixir for ages un- 
numbered, is still replenished ftx)m springs untasted. In 
God only is the Ultima-Thule of knowledge. " Success 
to him who dares." Dare to aspire to purity, nobleness, 
benevolence, humanity; thus obeying the spirit of that 
iAiunction," Dum vlvimus vivamus," and death, so called, 
will be but life begun. o. b. h. 



PIiURAIiItV OF ^V70RLDS. 

Did you ever think how many worlds there are t You 
may perhaps say, "Tes, our own world, the invisible 
world, and the countless millions of worlds which gem the 
sky at night, and whose number the human mind can not 
eomprehend." Tes, these, all these. But there are other 
worlds— as one may say, worlds within worlds, as all 
vegetables and animals teem with other and more minute 
forms of life, and by the aid of the microscope we can 
discern a whole busy world In a drop of water. 

So In the higher stage of human existence. Look, and 
you will perceive innumerable worlds. In the great 
universal world of mankind move the circles of worlds 
which find their elements in classes and conditions. We 
see the religious world, the social world, the literary 
world, the political world, the musical world, and the 
world of Art— all these blending and intertwining, yet 
distinct and separate. 

A nation is to Itself a world. Its institutions, its laws, 
its customs separate it from all others, whose people 
seem as "outsiders." And within these general or 
national worlds are others existing, comprised in states, 
communities, and neighborhoods; and these in turn 
divided into worlds made up of social circles and pro- 
moting happiness through kindred sympathies, pursuits, 
and tastes; And still more distinct and nearer to each 
individual world Is the world which holds the bosom 
friends, the relatives, the home circle. 

But tiiere Is still a separate world in the'mind of every 
human creature. We carry a world within our bosoms, 
a world of thoughts, emotions, alms, desires, passions, 
virtues, and vices, a world to which no other can entirely 
assimilate, and with which no other can wholly sym- 
pathize. This last and least world is the most curious and 
incomprehensible of alL The conception of it is almost 
too vast for human mind to grasp. Of the millions who 
have lived, and now live, those who are ushered into ex- 
istence every moment and those who go out, each sepa- 
rate beating heart is the center of a world of thought and 
feeling ; and yet there is a Power so omnipresent that not 
one action, word, or thought of the least, the meanest, 
escapes its all-seeing eye, and a mercy so ftill as to 
stoop to heed and answer the cry of the lowest Even in 
the spirit of animal existence is His care extended, for 
our Saviour says a " sparrow shall not fiiU to the grotmd 
without our Father ;" and though wonderftil our organi- 
sation, and great the c^iMtbllltles with which He hath 



endowed ns, yet one of as is but an atom, a grain, a dust 
in the immensity of God^s creation. 

With all the adoration which the weak human heart can 
hold should we bow to Him who holdeth heaven and 
earth, and life and death. I need no angel flrom heaven, 
no soul fkrom the invisible world, to tell me that God 
liveth. Do not heaven, earth, and our own frames pro- 
claim Him ? How darkened must be roason^s throne In 
the soul-world of the skeptic who, perceiving the 
thoughts which move in his own mind, feeling the vital 
currents coursing In his own body, walking a perfect 
earth, scanning (he wondrous heavens and breathing the 
air which sustains him, can attribute all to chance I 

But though In this present state of existence the great 
mass of humanity are divided into separate worlds, each 
more or less indifferent to all the rest And all inevitably 
narrowing down to the individual world in e£ch human 
breast do you not think that when in another snd better 
world, with our ci^Mibilities enlarged and our affections 
purified and strengthened, ourselves pure and dwelliiig 
with the pure, that the love our hearts shall give spon- 
taneously win flow merely in narrow channels toward a 
few, where all are the beloved of God 7 In that heaven 
where we shall be enabled In all truth to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, our souls will be so expanded through 
God's love as to joyftilly and equally embrace all heaven's 
bright host ; and the love which links heaven's dwellers 
In eternal bliss will flow ever upward to its Infinite 
Source. Our natures may be so elevated as to embrace 
millions with a love as ardent and deep as that we now 
bestow on the few who make up the world of our affec- 
tions. Of each heart which loves Its Creator may be said, 
" For He who makes His love to be 
A reftige and a healing balm. 
Sees what Is possible to i 



Not what 1 1 



Bebtha. 



HORACE MANN AND PHRENOLOG7. 

CoMPARiD with the other sciences, Phrenology seems 
to have few friends, and to gain them slowly. It is not 
yet popular. Occasionally we find such a i)erson as 
Horace* Mann advocating It and trying to elevate It above 
the low level at which too many put it but for this ho is 
not honored, except by the friends of the science ; in- 
stead, it is wondered why a man of such abilities should 
have seen any good In such a subject and renuurked with 
regret that this was his toeak point ; we say, not so, and 
daim that this was a ttrong point He had the good 
sense to see Phrenology in its true light^-as a valuable 
science, which, if understood and applied, wouldbe of 
great benefit to the human race, and " knowing, he dared 
maintain," and In the ftitnre, if honored for any one thing 
in particular, it will be for this, when such remarks as 
were made by Dr. Hohnes, to show his contempt for the 
science, wHl be forgotten or remembered with the same 
figeling which we now have for learned men of the past 
who ridiculed the steam-engine and other nsefhl arts and 
sciences. Horace Man believed in that saying which was 
cut in bold relief on that Grecian temple of old, " Enow 
thyself;" and he knew of no better way to accomplish 
the same than by being well versed in Phrenology ; this, 
he saw, would give man a complete knowledge of him- 
self; which was what philosophers for ages had been 
trying to accomplish. Therefore he took much interest 
in it and recommended it to the world by example and 
precept For this we honor him the more, and are glad 
to dalm him as a friend and advocate of Phrenology, and 
'Wish that there were many more like him. J. p. n. 

Friendship. — ^I like to make friends. 

What would this worid be if one must go through it ever 
empty-handed ? With no arm to lean upon when weari- 
ness overoometh; with no tender voice to reanimate 
when disappointment overwhelmeth ; no loving smile- 
no fond caress to ease the ache and heal the wound to 
which the unwair soul so often exposes itself in the 
tiresome passage from the cradle to the gmve ! It seems 
to mo— I speak in all reverence— that even the love of the 
Divine One— our Saviour— would hardly satisfy those 
craving, hungry hearts. If we possessed not htmutn 
afl^ectlon as weU. To be a firiend ; that means to bo true 
^to be kind— to be patient— to be trusting— unselfish In 
prosperity— staunch In adversity— constant even through 

disgrace. It Is a gnat thing to be a friend ; very f ' 

us realize how great. * 
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MORAIiIT7. 

MxssBi. BxnroBs: In these timee, when the moral 
■enso of our oommnnitles has been blttnUd^ in a measore, 
by the aeries of startling events that have taken place 
daring the four past historic years, it is well enengh to 
look around na and see in what manner the mor^ of 
our people can bo improTed. 

Is it feasible to think of inculcating religions and 
moral teachings by legal obligation ? I think it is entirely 
so. Some persons in carping criticism may say that this 
is approximating to the old Paritanlc times, when com- 
pulsory attendance at church was exacted. To these I 
would say, if some of the old Puritanic customs were in 
Togno among us at the present day, we would haye a tu 
more tractable doss of citizens. 

During recent times the people of New Bngland have 
thought It no invasion of the citizen's liberty to compel 
their children to bo educated, in order that they may not 
come to manhood shiftless and incapable, and thus be a 
burden on community. And in the same manner, with- 
out any further violadon of Jures ddSy could not a law be 
enacted to the end that all men should receive some re- 
ligious instruction 1 Men and women yearly go down to 
their graves without a ray of divine light ever fiUUng 
upon their benighted souls. 

Ignorant men are mischievous neighbors, and nsuaUy 
hostile to the weal of the State ; but how much more so 
are those totally devoid of any moral or religious prin- 
ci pies ! ** A godless population is a population ungovern- 
able except by a despotism,'* is a manifest truism. A 
people must be religious to be capable of permanent 
liberty. It la vital to iVee government that its citizens 
should liavo a knowledge of God's government. 

Law, you AviU say. can not foi>hlon devout worshipers 
nor make virtuous citizens. But that argument scarcely 
warrants an inference that the law is powerless in the 
premises, and con do nothing to place the citizen in a 
more .•^.dvantajooua position to become devout and virtu- 
ous. I wouldnot go so fiir as to make it necessary to be 
moral or religious in order to receive the elective fhm- 
chisc— for church and state would in this manner be con- 
nected ; but I would compel the children of citizens to 
attend somo religious meeting of instruction cU least once 
a week. Thus, when one generation has passed away, 
and the whilom children have become citizens, then a 
more universal moral tone would pervade our community. 

O. MABCSLLUS. 

[We are decidedly In fiivor of the religious education. 
The family altar at home is the right place to begin this 
work. But the question is, how to induce godless 
parents to adopt religions practices t The first question 
which would naturally arise would be what kind of re- 
ligion should be taught t There are more than a thou- 
sand modes of worship among men ; and more than three 
hundred different creeds among Christians. Who can fix 
on the right mode? Shall it be Boman Catholic? or shall 
it be Protestant? High Church, or Low Church? New 
School, or Old School? Quaker, or Shaker? Or shall 
Che proposed law simply compel parents to choose ? If 
left for the majority to settle the question, the Catholics 
would have it all their own way. The question is open. 
Readers may consider it, clergymen and legiahitors may 
act upon it. 

Blank Prizes. — A pjentleman in 

Snmpter, Mich., writes us that a number of his neigh- 
bors have been wickedly swindled by lottery and jewehT' 
dealers in New York. He says, "He sent them ten 
dollars, for which they sent him two tickets which were 
expected to draw $250 1 but as they now say they were 
only agents for the company, he must send them twenty 
dollars more— and then they would send him the green- 
backs, the jewelry, or the prizes. And now he can hear 
nothing from them. He calls on us to expose the 
swlndlers--instead of which we simply publish his state- 
ment in part, and again warn our friends to trust their 
money to nobody whom they do not know or who has 
not an established reputation for honorable business 
transactions. The verdant greens who expect to get $250 
for $10 are still living, and not only patronize the mock 
auctions, the gift enterprises, and the lotteries, but the 
quack medicine men who advertise specifics for'all com- 
plaints, put up in large quart bottles, with the name of 
the maker on the label 1 *' None others genuine." Pills 
for headache, backache, and heartache, " only 25 cents 
a box." But it takes all sorts of people to give variety, 
and to Aimlsh a support for rogues. 



A GOOD laBTTBR. 

A TOUNQ MAN'S GRATTTUDB. 

SviTHFiELD, Ohio. 

Mt Dbab Snt: I wish I had been at your lecture in 
the Medical College of Pennsylvania. Knowing yon 
as I do— vonr advice is received as flowers receive the 
gentle rain. You brought me to your hospitable house, 
and tntrodnced me there to your friends when von did 
not know me. It puzzles me how you dared It ; out vou 
are a phrenologist, and that accounts for the mute lan- 
guago of passing elances. I was unknown and a stranger 
In ue midst of strangers, and yon knew me at a look. 
Ton saw that I did not feci at liome, and you brought mo 
to a happy one. , I often remained up to twelve at night 
with yon, surrounded by sdentiflc books and papers, and 
I listened with pride and pleasure to your ammated con- 
versation— you did not know where to stop, and I did 
not feci tired. I was not absolutely well-dressed, though 
I couid have dressed, and wherever I am I can not forget 
you. 

With reference to " haunting and reciting in taverns," 
I never did it. I have been in many battles ; I have seen 
comrades strewn like October leaves around me; shat 
and shell have burst and whizzed about me. In the camp, 
even where letters are hard to get, I got yours, and 
obeyed its gentle dictates. I have had the means to fol- 
low the extravagant habits of less medltativeyoung men 
than myself; and on pondering your letter 1 refrained, 
while I shunned the society of the low and vulgar. I 
have been wild, but not intentionally bad ; I hadmany 
examples, but nature within me prompted the caution, 
and I recoiled ttom the temptation. 

Speaking of " drinking"— this place Is not like your 
town : not a drop of liquor is allowed to be sold Qere. 
This Is the diflTcrence. If a drunken man were to pass 
through this place, he would be a natural curiosity / The 
voun^ men would sneer at him— the old men would shake 
their beads— old women would hold up their hands and 
exclaim, "wretched!" " wretched I'^— little chUdren 
would run screaming, and hide, ftightencd out of their 
wits ; even dogs (unaccustomed to the %\^i) would bark 
at him as he'd stagger on I This Is no pmce for so foVil a 
character. Nature seems to shine, to make the Ihing 
horror more visible, and to unvall to the shuddering con- 
science the dark and serious volume of violated law I A 
man who takes what Is vulgarly termed "a horn," even 
moderately, is not respected 

I keep myself close to study. I am going to lecture, as 
you encourage me. I sent to Fowler and Wells for books, 
charts, etc., etc. I am a downright student now. Who 
can truly estimate the pleasures of Phrenology and 
Psychology but he who bathes in their pellucid foun- 
tains I and those who revel in those studies as the butter- 
fly In a field of flowers I There are mines to delve Into— 
gems to bring up, more brilliant than the gold of Ophir 
and the gems or Samarcand. There are ddlghts that I 
never dreamt of, and they rise before me. Gross men 
can never see them, for the mind Is obtuse and clouded— 
the brain filled with heavy vitiating matter. Many thanks 
for your attentions, they have followed me even*fh)m 
your home to mine, and wore present in the midnight 
bivouac! I am even imitating your style. You have 
made me another man. You promised me a new scene 
for fhncy. a new hope, and a distant imperishable splend- 
or gleaming out before the eye of reason, and I shall re- 
member you. Yours, very truly, s. 




Mb. Editor : However we may be Involved in the cob- 
webs of metaphysics, or lost in the mazes of their con- 
fhsion— however we may give up ourselves to philosoph- 
ical disputation— however we may abandon ourselves to 
the tangled and ill-natured aiguments of the " wrangler," 
we can not avoid admiring the fireshness and the beaming 
mentality of the young. Their wonder is even pleasing ; 
they see the light behind the cloud. There is nothing so 
beautlfhl as a young mind, unvitiated by debauchery and 
untrammeled by the settled habits of dissipation, looking 
higher and higher for something that dazzles it with its 
conception. 

The author of the above letter. If he only recollected, 
took much of his improvement firom your publications, 
but in the strength of his friendship he has forgotten that 

I look upon a letter like the above as a tUie. Titles are 
honorable, and encouraging distinction— they prompt 
ambition to a noble struggle— they stir and elevate, and 
fling the intellect upon its own resources to obtain them. 

We plant a seed (what a pleasant duty I We should aU 
be planting)— we plant It— It sprouts and blossoms— It 
becomes a living splendor I Coax the young plant— study 
it— revolve the doctrine of its existence — turn it round 
and round, and however yon turn it. It is ever beautifhl, 
and speaks of an imperishable eomething which it typi- 
fies. There is no greater proof of It than that we feel It, 
and ooraent to it without an argument. It belongs to 
Psychology, the science of the never-ending soul, and It 
points to a permanent and fhture dwelling in a scene that 
never changes— eternal as the heavens. "The only am- 
aranthine flower an earth is virtue; the only lasting 
treasure, trut^ /" 



The advice of the young is impulsive; that of more 
experienced men may be as ftdl of color and even en- 
thusiasm, but if such a one be advanced in the finer and 
higher studies of spiritual existence, the base of that ad- 
Tice is Tmth, whose colors are those which are stranger 
and more pleasant than those of fiction. Byron says, 
knowingly, " truth is stranger than fiction." It does not 
follow that becauso a man is old or middle-aged he can 
not sparkle. Youth should not forget its older friends. 
In fhct, if an old man be a learned man, it is then that he 
sparkles most^ for it takes toil and veart qf experience to 
point and varnish the vehicle of knowledge. The best 
masters and companions fbr the aspiring yonng are the 
af>pMngoHd, t. y. 



BUSINXBS COLLEGES FOR LADIES. 

Wi have colleges for ladies of which our country may 
well be proud ; but science is taught in them, not business. 
Those schools are for the wealthy— for daughters fh>m 
happy homes. Those schools are not within the reach of 
the bereaved poor, however worthy and gifted. Can we 
not have colleges where theory and practice are com- 
bined, exclusively for the ladies ? Colleges where every 
woman who wishes to make herself usefhl can havea few 
months' Instruction and training ? Colleges for rich and 
poor? Let no line of caste be drawn in schools in this 
democratic country. 

Look at the amount appropriated by Congress in the 
" land grant for agricultural colleges," by which grant to 
some Stat4*s thirty thousand acres are idlotted for each 
representative and senator ,in Congress! Can there not 
be an appropriation also for business colleges for ladies ? 
Do not the times call for it ? Does not duty to the living, 
as well as duty to the fhllen hero, urg^ntly demand It? 

Elevate woman— give to her active hand and brain em- 
ployments that are congenial to her taste— employment 
that will support her honorably, and you raise her above 
temptation. Such employment of time would be health- 
inrlgoratlng, and soul-expanding. No energetic busi- 
ness woman will ever die of sentimentalism. Here is 
where a grand specific lies ; 

"For woman fhlls by love— not lust" 

Man need not fear that by such a course of business 
training woman would usurp his "place of power." She 
would truly be his " helpmate." There are places for alL 
Look at the broad West, with the inviting fields open for 
enterprise. How gladly would thousands of our returned 
soldien with their brides luisten to the Western States 
and Territories, there to delve for the buried wealth of 
the rich mines, would the (Sovemraent only give them an 
outfit 1 Give them the remaining army wagons, the army 
hones, the tents, the blankets, the provisions, their 
guns, "McCHellan's thousands of shovels," and the 
" American flag," and let them go. Were this privilege 
granted to the soldiers, we should soon see whole colonies 
on their winding way. " They would make the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose." Give them a percentage on 
all the treasure they would unearth, to pay them wdl for 
their toil, and the balance would soon pay the last dollar 
of the "public debt.** Thus there would be room for 
aUI 

Let us have business colleges for the ladies, sustained by 
the Ctovemment, as the military school at West Point Is 
sustained. Let all the surroundings be pleasant, and let 
them be flree institutions. A few months of energetic 
study and hibor would enable the student to prepare for 
business, consequently the expense to Government for 
each pupil would be but a trifle. Let those colleges be 
slmlliar in the manner of instruction to the ordinary 
business colleges, with the exception that all teachings 
be suitable for ladles instead of gentlemen. Let there be 
a commercial training, together with other branches of 
business that women has followed with honor and profit. 
Let there be beneficent fhcillties for Uidies to prepare 
for the professions. Let the fine arts be Uught and ap- 
preciated, with aU their beautll>ring influences. Con- 
template the good that would cnumate firom such col- 
leges. Young genius there 

"Would v.-ormer glow, and proudly feel 
The spirit bum with emulative zeal ; 
Buoyant with lofty hopes, the soul would rise , 

Imbued at once with nobler energies." M 

Leipbio, Omo. hbs. clabjl l. inc A CH A if . ^/^ 
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[AU toorku noiictd in Tmi Phbvnolootcal Joubval 
may b4 orders from this office at prices aMUaasd,^ 

The Women op MExnoDiSM. Its three 

fonndresset*— Susanna Wcjiley, the Conntess of Hunt- 
ington, and Barbara Heck ; with sketches of their 
female associates and successors in the early hietory of 
the Denomination. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. New 
York: Carlton and Porter. 1866. ICmo. Cloth, $160. 
To the lover of religious literature few if any m.of& at- 
tractive volumes tlian the one before us can be oflTered. 
True working, persistent propagandist and practical 
Christians, as well as devoted and praycrftal disciples of 
Jesus, were the early professors of Methodism, and 
among the foremost of them were the three accomplished, 
noble-hearted, and zealous women, biographical sketches 
of whom form the principal portion of Dr. Stevens* most 
admirable volume. The stylo in which the stories of 
these three worthies Is told is chaste, unpretentious, 
lively, facile, and well suits the subject. The sketch of 
Susanna Wesley is particularly good, and the whole will 
be read with interest, not only by Methodists, but by 
religious people of all denominations. 

Spencerian Key to Practical Pen- 

aiAKSHiP. Prepared for the Spencerian Authors. Bv 

H. C. Spencer. Now York: Ivison & Phinney. 1866. 

l^o. <Cloth, $1 75. 

This handsome, well-arranged, and copiously illustrated 
manual leaves little to be desired in the way of intro- 
duction, so far, at least, as it can be put into words and 
figures. It treats of the theory of Penmanship, of posi- 
tion, of movements, classifies and analyzes the letters of 
the alphabet, pctots out the common faults in forming 
each letter, and, what is better, tells us how to correct 
them (an admirable feature in the work) ; gives dlreo- 
tlons for teaching, etc It should be conpidered indUa- 
pensaUe to the teacher, and exceedingly usefhl to every 
person who desires to write a legible and handsome 
hand. What a blessing it would be to us poor, over- 
worked editors If all our contributors woidd take lessons 
ftom It in Spencerian Penmanship I 

Geological Sketches. By Xi. Agassiz. 

Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 18&. 16mo. Cloth, 

$1 60. 

A volume upon any subject connected with natural 
science from the pen of the learned and gifted Professor 
Agasslx is sure to be interesting and instructive, and 
can not need our indorsement We have here something 
of the poetry as well as the facts of science, and to any 
one who has a taste for the study of the earth and its 
pre-historic records, these papers have the charm of a 
romance, and especially is this the case with the sketches 
headed " America the Old World," " The Fern Forests of 
the Carboniferous Period,'* ** Mountains and their Or- 
igin," and "The Growth of Continents." 

Physiognomy, or Signs op Chabacter. 

Part rv. New York: Fowler and Wells. 12mo. 

1806. Paper. $1. 

The concluding part of this important work is now in 
press and will be ready about the time ibis paper will 
reach our subscribers. We defer any extended notice 
tni our next, and will only add that it does not flUl 
behind the previous parts in Interest, and contains 
(diapters on " Grades of Intelligence ;" "Animal Heads ;" 
"Comparative Physiognomy;" "Graphomancy and 
Chiromancy ;" ** Exercises in Expression ;" " The Secret 
of Beauty;" "Childhood, or Eflfects of Training ;« 
** Character-Reading;" "Miscellaneous Addenda;" and 
" Recapitulation." Orders for this Part and for the 
whole work may be sent at once. 



By J. T. Trowbridge. 

& Fields. 1866. 16mo. Clolh, 



Lucy Arlyn. 

Boston : Ticknor 

$1 60. 

This story possesses considerable merit as a picture of 
American life, and illustrates the author's acknowledged 
power and skill as a story teller, though in the latter re- 
spect It is inferior to some of his previous works. Mod- 
em Spiritualism plays an Important part in the story, and 
id handled with a good deal of dramatic effect 




A New Cook Book. Among our 

most enterprising and popular book publishers we 
may name Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald, of New York. 
But it must not be inferred that wo indorse or approve 
all the works they publish. Their list embraces many 
very, excellent, nay, almost indispensable, publications. 
Discriminating purchasers will select what they want 
Among their latest re-Issues is 

Mrs. Crowen's American Laj>y's 

CooKEUT Boor, with 1,200 Original Receipts fbr Pro- 
paring and Cooking Soups and Broths, Fish and Oysters, 
Clams, Muscles, and Scollops, Lobsters, Crabs, and 
Terrapins, Meats of all kinds, Poultry and Oamo, Eggs 
and Cheese, Vegetables and Salads, Sauces of all Idnds, 
Fancy Desserts, Puddings and Costards, Plcs and Tarts, 
Bread and Biscuit, Rolls and Cakes, Preserves and 
Jellies, Pickles and Catsups, Potted Meats, etc. The 
whole bflng a Complete System of American Cookery. 
Illnstrated with several Diagrams. Price, post-paid, 
$3. See the advertisement for other works published 
by these gentlemen. 

Anatomical and Physiological 

Plates. A New Edition of the set of six Plates by Db. 
Tball, embracing the Heart and Lungs, Dissections, 
Nervous System, the Eye and the Ear, Digestion, 
Circulation, and the Skin ; nicely Colored, as in life, and 
Mounted, ready for use. Physicians, Lecturers, and 
others, may now be supplied for $20. They may be sent 
by express. Besides the above, which have been out of 
print for some time past, we have the following : 

Surgical Anatomy op the Neck. 

Size of Life. A capital dissection. Colored. $125. 

Anatomy of the Male and Female 

Pelvis. One of each. Showing each in their variouii 
parts. $1 25 cents each. May be had at this office. 

Suggestions to Young Men on the 

Subject op Mabriaoe, akd Hints to Youno Ladies 

AND TO Husbands AiiD Wives. By John Ellis, M.D. 

NewYork: C.S.Westcott&Co. 1866. 12mo. Paper, 

25 cents. 

Works on the same subject and of greater pretensions 
are by no means scarce, but we know no one that con- 
tains more really trustworthy practical information and 
useftal advice than this. The author very rightly goes 
back to childhood and early youth, and points out the 
early violations of the laws of our being fi*om which re- 
sults much of the unhapplness o( married life. We 
should be glad to see Dr. El]^' pamphlet widely circu- 
lated, and can cordially recommend it, not only to all 
who are married or who expect to marry, but to every 
man and woman who has the welAire and progress of the 
race at heart 

The Civil Law. — In answer to re- 
peated inquiries, we may staf«, young men about enter- 
ing upon the study of the law should read, 1st. Hofflnan^s 
Legal Study, an introductory treatise. 2d. Blackstone, 
as a whole, or in the condensed form edited by Devereux. 
8d. Eent^s Commentaries. 4th. Walker's American Law. 
All tho law books specially noticed below are valuable 
treatises, and indispensable to a thorough knowledge of 
legal principles. These wofks may be obtained by post 
or express from this office. 

1. Hoffman's Legal Study. Design- 
ed for the student in the outset of his career. 8 vols. 
8vo. Sheep, $7 60. 

2. Devereux's Kinne's Blackstone. 

Blackstone reduced to questions and answers. 1 toL 
8vo. Sheep, $4 60. 

3. Devereux's Kinne's Kent. The 

most material parts of Kent^s Commentaries reduced to 
questions and answers. 1 vol. 8vo. Sheep, $4 60. 

4. Walker's American Law. A 

treatise on American Jurisprudence in general. 8vo. 
Sheep, $7. 

Broom's Legal Maxims. A compila- 
tion of the maxims of common law, with their explana- 
tions. 8vo. Sheep, $6. 

A Treatise on the Nature, Prin- 
ciples, AND Rules of Cibcuiistantl^l Evidenob. By 
Alexander M. Burrill, Esq. ; a learned and highly inters 
esting work. 8vo, pp. 800. $7. 



Halsted's Digest op the Law op 

EvisxNOE. Recommended by the first Jurists. 2 vels. 
$11. 

A Treatise on the Measure of 

Dauaobs. By Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. Improved 
edition. 1 large vol. $10. 

Dean's, Bryant, and Stratton's 

CoxMEBCiAL Law. An admirable book for the student 
on Mercantile relations. 1 vol. Svo. $4 50. 

Cooper's Justinian. The Institutes of 

Justinian translated, with notes and references. 8a'o. $7. 

Institutes op International Law. 

Public and private. By Daniel Gardner, Esq., a book of 
authority. $6. 

Abbott's Forms op Practice and 

Plxadino. Adaj^ted to the Middle and Western States, 
a vols. Svo. $12 50. 

F&rties wishing Uiw publications other than those 
mentioned, can obtain them through us. 

North and South. — Messrs. Fowler 

and Wells have Issued in a neat pamplilet of eight pages, 
the speech of Alexander H. Stephens, delivered before the 
Legislature of Georgia on Washington's birthday, on the 
Restoration of the Union. It should be widely circulated 
North and South, and will do much to allay sectional and 
hostile feeling. Price 5 cents, prepaid. 

Iowa Public Documents.— Wc are 

Indebted to Hon. E. M. Wright for valuable public docu* 
ments of tho State of Iowa, among which are '' Census 
Returns of the Different Counties,*' '* Criminal Returns,*' 
"Agricultural College Annual Report,** and "Report of 
th^ Auditor of State.** 

A " Head Center." Messrs. Rock- 
wood & Co., Photographers, 839 Broadway, N. Y., sent 
us a fine " carte do vlslte** of the 0*Mahony— Irlsh-Ameri- 
caj> "Head Center" of the terrible "Fonlans. Colonel 
O'Mahony looks calm and quiet, cool and self-possessed, 
and very much like an intelligent Irish gentleman. It is 
true there Is lightning in his eye, and thunder in his 
voice, and fight in his Roman nose, with an intellect to 
plan, and energy to execute. Beware I Don*t step on 
histoosl 

The Structure op Animal Life. — 

Six Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music in January and February, 1862. By Louis Agassiz, 
Professor of Zoology and Geology In the Lawrence 
Sdentiflc School. Svo, pp. viii., 128. Cloth, $2 75. ■ 

Grant and His Campaigns : A Mili- 
tary Biography. By Henry Cappe, A.M., Editor of the 
United States Service Magazine. Svo, pp. 690. Portraits 
and Maps. Cloth, $8 75. 

The Physiology op Man; designed 

to represent the Existing State of Physiological Science 
as applied to the Functions of the Human Body. By 
Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., Professor of Physiology and 
Microscopy In the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New 
York, etc. Introduction: The Blood, Circulation, Respir- 
ation. Svo, pp. 602. Illustrated. Cloth, $5. 

The Phenomena op Plant Life. By 

Leo H. Grlndon, Lecturer on Botany, etc 12mo, pp. 
93. Cloth, $1 25. 

Man and the Gospel. By Thomas 

Guthrie, D.D. 12mo, pp. Hi., 465. Cloth, $2. 25. 

Life op the Most Reverend John 

Huooes, D.D, first Archbishop of New York, with ex- 
tracts flrom his private correspondence. By John R. O. 
Hassard. 8ro, pp. 519. Cloth, $4 60. 

Lyra Consolationis ; or Hymns for 

the Day of Sorrow and Weariness. Edited by Horatins 
Bonar, D.D. 16mo, pp. vlii., 817. Cloth, $2 25. 

School for American Grape Cul- 

TUBB : a brief but thorough and practical guide to the Lay- 
ing out of Vineyards, the Treatment of Vines, and the 
Production of Wine in North America. By Frederick 
Muenih, a citizen of Missouri. Translated flrom the 
German, by Elizabeth H. Cutter. 16mo,pp.l89. Boards, 
$125. 
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The History op Francb, from the 

mest remote period to 1789. Vols. 14 and 15. The de- 
dine of the French Monarchy. By Henri Martin. Trans- 
lated from the fourth Paris edition by Mary L. Booth. 
Royal 8to, pp. ZTl., 640, Yiii., 6S8. Maps. Cloth, $8 60. 

Spiritualism Identical with Ak- 

oiXNT SoBCERT, New Testament Demonology, and Mod- 
em Witchcraft; with the testimony of God and man 
against it. By W. McDonald. Cloth $1 60. 

New Post Office Directory. A1- 

phabotical List of Post Offices in the United States, with 
the names of Postmasters (except at suspended offices) 
as published by the Post Office Department, with an ap- 
pendix, etc Roy. 8ro, pp. S88. Paper, $1 73 ; doth, $2 25. 

Universal Pathfinder and Busi- 
Mxss Man*8 Pocket Companion. Being a guide for all 
People to all subjects, and to aH Lands. By M. N. Olm- 
sted. 16mo, pp. 186. Paper, $1 ; aoth $1 S5. 

Poems of Religious Sorrow, Com- 

FOBT, Counsel, and Aspiration. Sdected by F. J. 
Child. 18mo, pp.238. Velvet doth, $2. 

The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lec- 
tures to little Housewives on the Elements of Crystalli- 
cation. By John Ruskin. 12mo,pp.260. aoth, $160. 

Tribune Almanac and Political Reg- 
ister for leoe. 16mo, pp. 06. N.Y. Paper, 25 cents. 

A DlCmONARY OF THE BiBLE for gen- 
eral use, with engravings, maps, and tables. The best 
thing of the kind yet published. $2. 

A Place for Everything, and 

BvEBTTHiNo IN ITS Placb. An excellent book for young 
people, illustrating the flunily proverb. By Cousin Alice. 
12mo. $1 25. • 

Craik's Search of Truth. 12mo. 

$1 60. A good book. 

Music. — Adams A Co., Boston, have 

lately published ^'Lost Marguerite," and "Love Never 
Sleeps,'^ by L. H. Gumey ; " There's no Such Girl as 
Sally,*' by Felix Erupper; all charming songs. 

Horace Waters, New York, issues "Pleasant Mem- 
. orles,'' a collection of Popular Polkas, Schottishes, etc. ; 
"L'Africaine," "Transcriptions Brillantes," and "My 
Last Home." 

From Oliver Dltson, Boston, we have " Lord Dun- 
dreary," a Polka; "Dernier rens^ Musicale," from 
Meyerbeer's " L'Africaine," and " Eureka," a Polka, by 
L. B. Whitney. 

A History of the World from the 

Earliest Records to the Present Time. By Philip Smith, 
^A. Vol. 8. Ancient History. From the Triumvirate 
of Tiberius Gracchus to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
8fO. Pp.xvi., 788. Maps and Plana. Cloth. $4. 

New Law and Form Book ; contain- 
ing Instructions for Ordinary Transactions, with numer- 
ous Precedents and Forms, designed for the use of 
Business and Proftosional Men, County and Town 
Offlcers, Minors, Mechanics, and Farmers, and adapted to 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. Third Edition,- revised. 8vo. 
Pp. 786. Sheep. $8 60. 

Mackenzie's Ten Thousand Re- 

OBiPTs. An entirely New Edition, carefhlly Revised and 
Re-written, containing Improvements and Discoveries 
up to October, 1866. 8vo. $8. 

American Ready Reckoner; con- 
taining Tables for rapid calculation of Aggregate Values, 
Wages, Salaries, etc By B. H. Day, Esq. 16mo. 
Pp.l92L Cloth. $a 

Book of Praise. Psalms and Hymns 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. With Music. Half 
cloth. $8. 

Architecture. Designs for Street 

Fronts, Suburban Houses and Cottages. Comprising in 
. all 883 Designs and 714 niustrationa. By M. F. Cum- 
A mings. Architect, Troy, N. Y., and C. H. Miller, Architect, 
/^ Toledo, Ohio. Laige4to. 60 Plates, aoth. $11. 
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The Boston Machinist. Being a 

complete School for the Apprentice as well as the 
advanced Machinist Showing how to Make and Use 
every Tool In every Branch of the Business. With a 
Treatise on Screw and Gear Cutting. By Walter Fita- 
gerald. 18mo. Pp.80. Cloth. 90 cents. 

Man and the Gospel. By Thomas 

Guthrie, D.D. 12mo. Pp. 455. Tinted paper. Cloth. 
$2 35.' 

The Women of Methodism : Its 

Three Foundresses, Susanna Wesley, the Countess of 
Huntington, and Barbara Heck. By Abel Stevens, 
LLJ). 12mo. Pp. 804. Cloth. $1 76. 

The Government and Laws of the 

UiUTED States. A View of the Rise, Progress, and 
Organi2ation of the State and National Govvnments. 
8yo. Pp.600. Sheep. $5 60. 

A New Popular Health Journal is 

announced, to be edited by Dr. R. T. Trail, and published 
in the interest of the Hygienic Medical System, embrac- 
ing, in all their relations, the subjects of Bodily Develop- 
ment, Mental Hygiene, the Laws of Life, the Conditions 
of Health, Normal Agriculture, Progressive Sociology, 
and the Treatment of Diseases without Drug Medicines. 

The Methodist — One of the ablest of 

our religious weeklies, offers to subscribers two very 
Interesting books in connection with the paper, for which 
see advertisements. 

Musia — ^Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co.. 

of Boston, and Mr. Horace Waters of New York, appeal 
to those with musical fiiculties, oflbring their newest and 
choicest productions in our advertising pages. All we 
know or can say of those gentlemen is in their fiivor. 

The Herald of Health is publishing: 

sermons bearing on the subject as, a special inducement 
for parties to subscribe. We are glad to note the fiict 
that dergymeii are now giving some attention to physi- 
ology. 

The Examiner and Chronicle is be- 
lieved to be one of the most influentla], as it certainly ia 
one of th6 handsomest and best edited Bq[>tiBt newspapers 
in America. It has swallowed up and concentrated in 
itself at least two or three other papers, and may most 
appropriately be called " the cream of the Baptist press.*^ 
While we can not specially recommend the peculiar doc- 
trines advocated by any particular religious Journal, we 
may speak of the meritorious qualities of all. We would 
have our readers send stamps for a sample copy. 

Messrs. Schermerhorn, Bancroft & 

Co. advertise several educational Journals of real merit, 
which have, collectively, an immense circulation and 
the most healthy influence. 

The American Farmer claims to be 

the cheapest Journal of the kind in America. How the 
editor ^* makes it pay'* at $1 a year we do not know. It 
is a good-looking octavo of thirty-two pages, with illus- 
trations, and is well-printed on excellent paper. 

The American Artisan is a first-class 

weekly, devoted to inventors, manufitcturers, mechanics, 
and publishes the official list of ^* Claims" of all Patents 
issued weekly flrom the United States Patent Office; 
Reports of Law Cases relating to Patents; the whole 
forming an Encyclopedia of General Information on a 
variety of topics connected with the Industrial Arts, the 
Progress of Invention, etc It is handsomely illustrated 
and elegantly printed. Bend for a sample* 

"The Field and Fireside," "The 
Kit Stonb," and "Thb Rubal Joubnal" are an pub- 
lished by William B. Smith & Co., of Raleigh, N. C. 
Prospectuses, on another page, give fhll particulars as to 
objects, terms, and time of publishing. These gentlemen 
also announce several new books by native writers, which 
promise to become popular. We wish the best success, 
to all usefhl endeavors in the line of literature amopg 
our Southern feUow-countrymen. 
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The Country Gentleman and Al- 

BANT Cultivator have been consolidated, and now ap- 
pear weekly in one handsome quarto, devoted to the 
great foundation interest of civilization, aobicultube in 
an its departments. Farmers should not be without a 
first-class weekly, and the Country QenUeman professes 
to be this. 

The Little Corporal. — ^This is the 

unique title of a very spirited monthly adapted to the 
comprehension and instruction of bots and oibls. If 
continued as it commenced, it must become as popular as 
Peten Farley in his palmiest days. 

The Christian Inquirer, organ of the 

Unitarian Church, edited with marked aMity, may be 
said to take the lead among the papers of this denondna^ 
tion in America. 

Watson's Art Journal — now adver- 
tised—has already been favorably noticed in the A. P. JT. 
We are glad to note ** progress and improvement" in 
every department of its handsome pages. 

In passing, we may state, for the information of tiie 
Editor, that one of the Latter Day Saints recently called 
at our office and denied the correctness of his statement— 
the Art JoumaTs correspondent— concerning the poetess 
Miss Carmichael, who was said to be not In affinity with 
said Saints. Our informant declares her to be thoroughly 
" one of them." 

The Home Journal occupies a field in 

literature almost as distinct and as much its own as that 
of the Phbbnolooical. It is every way a crisp, lively, 
racy, gossipy, fitshionable paper, intended to meet the 
wants of the upper ten thousand rather than the masses 
on the common plane. We clip : 

"A lady writing fh>m London says: * Brides' dresses 
are aU made of satin. I saw one, last week, at Madame 
B- — 's, Hanover Square. The skirt was edged with a 
ruchingof tuUetmd a beading of large pearls; tunic of 



Is lace, looped up witS orange oloesoms: high 

square body, trimmed with lace and pearls ; tight sleeves 
to correspond; Brussels lace vail; wreath of orange 
blossoms.^ " • 

"A Western soldier, who has been through all the 
campaigns, and shared in many of the fiercest battles of 
the war, writes from his home *■ that he never realized 
the horror of war till he got home to Indiana, and found 
his girl married to a stay-at-home dry goods clerk.' *' 

"The yellow hair furore is raging in London, and 
women with the darkest tresses are dyeing them carrot- 
color. Grayness or baldness in two years is the penalty.'' 

"Ladies are beginning to wear boots, in Paris, of 
which the heels are in gold and silver T' 

"At a baby convention in Massachusetts, fifteen 
mothers were present, and, on a vote for the prettiest, 
each baby got one vole.^* 

" Mr. W. H. Welsman, recently married a Miss Farth- 
ing. He asked for a Farthing and received as-sent" 

" At Yreka, California, a woman was divorced at noon, 
and married again at two p.m. on the same day." 

The New York Observer is one of 

the largest, oldest, ablest, and most conservative of our 
New York religious and secular weeklies. It is the 
organ of the Old School Presbyterians, and opposes the 
" radicals always and everywhere," including most of the 
" isms" and " ologies." It was among the first to ex- 
clude from its pages those "paying" but disgusting 
quack medicines to which many otherwise respectable 
fiunily papers are open. This pi^r offera liberal pre- 
miums, and has already given away more than two hun- 
dred sewing machines. Ask the proprietors for a speci- 
men copy. 

The American Baptist is one of the 
most outspoken— we may say radical— of the religions 
press. It demands " the elective fhmchlse for all Ameri- 
cans." Of course it is thoroughly reformatory in all 
things, and asks for a thoroughly Christian government, 
without any compromises with wrong. The A. R is in 
no respect "behind the age," but ftiHy up to the moat 
advanced post 

The Scottish American — ^barring its 

anti-republican sentiments— is a very interesting journal, 
giving, as it does, each week, a wdl-digested summary of 
Scottish and English news, with popular stories. This 
must render the paper acceptable to all, but more 
especiaUy to the sons and daughters of " dear old Scotia' 
now residing in America. It has recently dcnmed a new 
dress, and is a good-looking pm>er, 
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QycsnoNS of" General Inteksst" 
voa be antwered In this departnuni. We 
have no epace to grtUify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions qf personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinetly stated, we will try to 
respond in the **nsxt number.'* Tour 
"Best Thoughts" solicited. 

Air Obdbb fob Books, Joubhacs, 
etc, must be written on a shssC by itself. 
Questions for this departmsntr-To Comus* 
bpondents— oiuj communications for the 
Editor, must be written on^mpjjLATM slips. 

Special Nonci — Owing to the crowded 
state qf our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon thisdepartmMU inpariicyfar, we 
shaU be eompeUed hsrettfter to decline all 
^questions rOating to sul^ects not properly 
coming wUhin the scope qf this Joubnali. 
Queries rdaiing to Phtbioloot, Phbbnol- 

OOT, PHTBlOONOJfT, PSYCHOLOtfT, EtH- 

NOLOOT, and Anthbopoloot, or the gene- 
ral ScisMCB OF Mak, wm still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed qf qehbbal 
intebest. Write your question plainly on 
a 8EPABATB SLIP OF PAPEB, ond ssnd us 
only OKB at a time. 



Skinning Eels.— I have seen eels 
after baring been beheaded, skiimed, 
eviscerated, and cut into pieces fonr inches 
long, wriggle and more considerably. Are 
they alive, or is it the involantary action 
of the nerves and mosclest Ans. The 
lower orders of animals, snch as the snake, 
the eel, rand the turtle, have bat little 
brain, and their sensations, and the gov- 
endx^ forces of their bodies, are distrib- 
uted in gangQa, or nervons Knots, dlstrib- 
nted over a considerable extent of tlie 
system ; wliile in man the motive force is 
located in the brain. When a man has his 
head severed or disconnected fh>m the 
body, liis dying straggles are comparatively 
short. It is reported, and we believe 
troly, that a tnrtlo will live a day or two 
with the head ofL 

Sd. What is the reason that we pnt an 
apostrophe between the O and C in 
o^clockf Ans. The apostrophe indicates 
a contraction. The real phrase is *^ of the 
clock ;" ..O'Conncll, O'CJonnor, O'Neil, and 
O'llcilly are similar instances. James 
O^Connor means James of Connor, the 
son of a man named Connor. 

8d. What organs are needed to become 
a good player of chess, checkers, or bil- 
liards? Ans. The two former require all 
the Perceptivcs and good reasoning Intel- 
lect, with Constmctiveness. The latter 
requires the^ same as the former, and a 
steady nerve and muscle, and especially 
the oigans of Form, Size, and Locality, to 
give a knowledge of distance, direction, 
and angles, and then a large development 
of Weight, to Judge of the proper force 
required to propel the balls, and laige 
Order, to give system and method. 

4th. Are not pleasure and pain about 
equal in the life and experience of persons 
generally? Ans, Certainly No, ten thou- 
sand times No. Nlncty-mcn in a hundred 
have a hundred times more enjoyment 
than suffering— more pleasure than pain- 
more joy than sorrow; and wicked as the 
world is, a man can scarcely be found who 
does not entertain ten amiable, kindly, 
and honest emotions where he does one 
the reverse of these. 

Sth. Do you change the place of address 
of the JouBKAL when your subscribers 
move? Ans. Certainly, always, if they 




give us notice something in this form, 
being carefhl to skate where it is now sent, 
namely, *' Please change the address of the 
JouBNAL, now sent to John Jones, Spring- 
field, Ha&pdcn Co., Mass., to Pittsflcld, 
Berkshire Oo.« Mass. This will insure its 
change correctly. — — > 

Heads of Infants.-^Do those or- 
^ns which are apparently large in the 
heads of infimts continue relatively so 
through Ufe? Ans. The new-bom infmt 
usually has that part of the brain most 
largely developed which is specially neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the animal 
ftmctions. The base of the infant brain is 
relatively much larger than the supe^or 
part. Nature, true to herself efconomizes 
in every possible way. Since only a part 
of the infant brain is necessary to be well- 
developed at birth, and since the intellect- 
ual and moral organs are not required 
during the helplessness of Infancy, and 
since extra largeness of brain would be a 
great inconvenience, nature kindly denies 
them at first any development of brain 
which can be avoided. Hence the little, 
low, narrow forehead, the germ and only 
the germ of the intellectual oigans being 
needed, only these seem to be given. 
The middle part of the head, that presides 
overthe bodily ftmctlons. Is more amply 
developed. As a child Increases In age, 
and begins to notice external objects, and 
becomes old enough to understand, and 
strong enough to do, it is marvelous to 
note how the front or intellectual part of 
the brain expands. Young mothers f^ 
quently bring their little ones to us when 
they are only two or three months old to 
ten whether their little contnttted* fore- 
heads indicate idiocy. We generally tell 
them to watch the growth of the forehead, 
to mark the head at six months, and twelve 
months, and eighteen months, and if they 
have any alarm about the subject, then 
they may bring them to us. Sometimes 
the organs that are largest In Infancy re- 
main laigest, but very little can be Inferred 
in regard to what the shape of a chlldV 
head will ultimately be, under twelve 
moitlis old, as it changes after that age 
very rapidly. 

Phonoobapht — Tacbttorapht. — 
Can you give any information as to the 
relative merits of the two systems of short- 
hand writing above named? I wish my 
diildren to learn the best. Ans. The pho- 
nographic reporters employed in our office 
liave given the subject some attention, and 
they seem decidedly in favor of Phonog- 
raphy. True, they understand Phonog- 
raphy thoroughly, and are not so familiar 
with the other, but they have given it 
pretty sharp investigation, and we think a 
candid one, and tlieir verdict is quite de- 
cided. The author of the system of short- 
hand whidi he calls Tachygraphy has com- 
plained to us because we did not *^drop 
hook and line,*^ and investigate and intro- 
duce his systeuL We replied to tilm by 
offering hlxn or any one of his students a 
seat in our office for a month^ for the pur- 
pose of having a practical test of his sys- 
tem ; this he declined, and we have con- 
cluded to adhere to the excellent system of 
Phonography. This may not be perfect, 
buVwe think it the best system of short- 
hand the world has yet seen, and that man- 
kind are not half thankfhl enough for it. 

Is Man a Ceeatdbb of Cuicitm- 
STANCES ? Ans. Yes, most decidedly. But 
what are the circumstances ? What Is the 
meaning of the word ? That which ^* stakds 
around.'*'* Man's organization Is a drcum- 
stance. Is he strong or weak? healthy 
or diseased? educated or ignorant? fine- 



grained or coarse-grained? la he Christian 
or heathen ? These are circumstances, and 
they modify the whole life. 

Now, a boy whose drcumstancee amount 
to « good constitution, a harmoniously 
balanced brain, a wise and good parentage, 
good training and good society, what shall 
hinder him from being a good nian ? He 
has everything to help him. Suppose 
the same boy, organized in the same 
manner, placed In the hands of coarse, low, 
base, vicious people, reared without cul- 
ture, except that which tends to vice? 
Their respective conditions would be 
vastly different at manhood. These are all 
circumstances. But the chief drcumstanco 
of a man's being Is organic constltu'llon. 

But in the sense in which the term 
circumstances is generally used, It may be 
said that man occupies a lialf-way position, 
he being influenced in about the same 
degree cither way. 

Every child has a right to good circum- 
stances, by having g6od parentage, good 
society, and all good surroundings. But 
unfortunately this too often Is not the case. 

Rejected ARTiciiKs. — Jlfr. Editor: 
I sent yon a short poem entitled the " Mys- 
tic River," with a former letter, and as 
you have not noticed it in any manner, I 
am incUned to think the letter was not re- 
ceived. I do not wonder at all at your 
silence on the subject of the poem, pro- 
viding you have received It— there is noth- 
ing strange in that— but, wouldn't it be 
well to notice "Communications Receiv- 
ed," in your "Notes to Correspondents," 
and thus quiet the uneasy minds of many 
young and ambitious literary aspirants? 
Ans. Formerly, when communications 
were much less numerous, we were wont 
to occasionally publish lists of them for the 
information of the writera. It would now 
take something like a column of our valu- 
able space each month merely to name all 
the articles which we receive. We are 
thankftil to our generous contributors for 
their good intentions, though we can not 
find the time and space to say so to each of 
them Individually, but they must wait and 
see what the results of their ventures may 
be. We win return articles which we can 
not make use of, provided a request to 
that effect and stamps for return postage 
accompany them, but can not agree to 
do BO otherwise. We have no recollection 
of our correspondent's "Mystic River," 
but should our explorations in our copy 
drawers bring It to light. Its meande^ngs 
shall be duly noted. 

Mareiages of Consanguinity. — 
Would It be wrong to marry my niece ? 
We are entirely different in everything 
but our feelings. She looks very much 
like her father. Is very short, with square 
shouldera, dark complexion, dark eyes, 
and hair as black as jet, which win curl. 
I resemble my father— am six feet In height, 
very slender, with drooping shouldera, 
very liglit blue eyes and straight brown 
hair. Ans. Our views tn opposition to 
marriages of consanguinity have been too 
often expressed in these columns to re- 
quire repetition. To all general rules, 
however, there are exceptions, and some 
marriages of pereons closely related have 
proved In every way happy In their results. 
We can not take the responsibility of 
deciding for our correspondent In the case 
before us. 

Stammering.— In 1864 we published 
a lengthy article on this subject in the 
Journal, and can not repeat it every 
year. The article has been transferred to 
our " Illustrated Annual for ld6S," which 
costs IS cents by malL 



Obioinalitt.— 1. Is it possible to 
have very large Imitation, and yet be orig- 
inal ? 2. What faculties, and in what de- 
gree, are indispensably requisite to form an 
easy, rapid, and elegant penman ? Ans. 1. 
Yes, why not? One can be original If he 
have any talent for It, and he can be imita- 
tive if he have large Imitation. If one 
have Constmctiveness, Causality, and 
Ideality, he can invent, strike out a new 
course, and rise above his cotemporarics ; 
at the same time, if ho have large Imitation, 
he can copy others in a thousand things. 
One with large Imitation is less likely to 
strike out a new and Independent course, 
even though he have hirge organs as a basis 
of originality, tlian one who has but little 
Imitation and strong individualism, and 
only average organs of originality. 9. To be 
an el^^t, tasy, and n^ld penman, one 
wants the perceptive and mechanical or- 
gans large— with large Ideality and Con- 
stmctiveness, and an active temperament. 

Gray Hair.— I am a youDg girl, 
just twenty ; for about three yean my liair 
has been getting gray; it is pretty light, 
and does not show very much ; but I would 
like to know the cause of It, and if it can 
be remedied or not ' I liave never n^ed any- 
thing on it except cold water, t think I 
obey the laws of health pretty well, at 
regards diet, bathing, and so on. Am~a 
huge and healthy girl. Might it be heredl' 
tary ? My father^s hair Is not much gray, 
but his beard began to turn when about' 
twenty-five. My mother's hair began at 
about the same age to get gray that mine 
did. Please answer through the PnRENO- 
LOoiOAL JovRiTAL, and oblige Jknkib. 
Ans. We should use no hair dyes, no 
cosmetics, nothing but soft water, comb, 
and brush. We think It hereditary. 

About RKPORTa and Rbportiko. — 

1. What are the necessary qualifications 
ofa good reporter? Ans. Gpod sense and 
a good education. 

S. What Is the salary or amount gener- 
ally paid to reportera for their services? 
Ans. There Is no general salary. Raw 
hands are lucky to get ten dollare a week, 
and the best get all the way ftt)m $1,000 to 
$3,000 a year. 

8. Are there more than enough reporten 
at present to supply the demand? Ans. 
We think not. 

4. Can you refer me to any book or books 
from which I can get some idea of the 
business of a reporter, his manner of work- 
ing, etc ? Ans. No, there are no such t>ookt. 
Then are text-books. Send us your name 
and address, and a three-cent stamp, and 
we will send you a list of the phonographic 
text-books, and the price of each. 

Somnambulism. — How do you ex- 
plain somnambulism? Ans. In somnam- 
bulism the sensitive, emotional, and voli- 
tional I>ower^ and all the faculties of per-' 
ception, conception, memory, in^aglnatien, 
belief; reasoning, and intuition are In fhH 
activity, while the external organs of sense 
and intellectien are apparently in a state of 
profound slumber. Hence, when brought 
to their ordinary state of consciousness, 
sonmambulists have no recollection of what 
lias passed ; but when brought again to the 
somnambtUic state, they recollect wluU 
happened to them in the previous similar 
state. In 1858 we published an extended 
series of articles on Psychology in this 
Journal, to whieh we refer inquiren. 
See also the new library of Mesmerism and 
Psychology. 

At What Age? — ^At what age can 
yon judge the character of a child ? Ans, 
Any time from a year and a half upward. 
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Texpsbamknt— Hadl. — ^In a person 
orpredomiaAni mental tomperament, does 
Jine dark hair and skin ifwariaUv indicate 
a predominance of the motive above the 
vital temperament? Ant, The fineness of 
tl&e liair is a sign of the mental tempera- 
ment, not of the motive ; bnt the dark com- 
plexion, if there be not plumpness, indi- 
cates more a leaning to the motive than to 
the vital temperament 

Sd. What causes the hair npon the face 
to be sometimes of two different shades, 
or of what is it an indication r Arts, This 
question we can not answer, and if we 
coold, we can see no possible benefit to 
come flrom it. That a pig's tail sometimes 
corls we know, and we are not aware that 
to know whj wonld do ns anj good. 

Myopia, or Short-sightcdacas, is 
owing to an nndne thickness or convexity 
of the lenses or homors of the eye, so (hat 
the rays of light reflected firom the object 
looked at are brought to a focns before 
they reach the retina, conseqnently a short- 
sighted person must bring the object ho 
would examine unnaturally close to the 
eye, to obtain a distinct image of it on the 
retina. A skiUfhl oculist can adjust glasses 
to eyes so affected, and render the sight 
good. We see no objection to a short- 
sighted person marrying a person with 
excellent eyes provided the latter be will- 
ing; i^ however, xme with imperfect 
vision is fisarfUl'of entailing that misfortune 
on posterity, he would not act uncharitably 
toward the world by remaining single. 

Ma^velousncss. — Why do you call 
ICarvelousness and Spirituality the same, 
when they should be defined and located 
as two separate oiganst Ans, This ques- 
tioner seems to settle the matter by a 
square assertion. We beg modestly to 
differ with his assertion, and reply to his 
question. We tbisA Spirituality, or a 
perception of the spiritual, is the ftmction 
of that organ. Credulity, Wonder, Mar- 
velonsness are lower forms of Its action, 
or the action of Spirituality in conjunction 
with a weak or uninstructed int^ect, or 
of an excitable or disordered mental con- 
dition. 

QoiNO SofTTH.— Would it pay fOr a 
young man of good business talents to 
learn telegraphing and go South as an 
operator t Aru. We think it will pay fbr 
a young man of good business talent to go 
South, but should not advise telegraphing, 
unless the individual feels specially at- 
tracted to that business. It is in agricul- 
ture, manuflicturest and mining that the 
best openings for business are to be found 
in the Southern States. 

PoLiTio3» — We can not open these 
pages to the discussion ot party questions. 
We shall noCrefhdn firom the consideration 
of great principles where the perpetuity 
of our institutions is concerned, but wo 
will not dabble in party iwlitics, nor in 
sectarianism. It is useless for correspond- 
ents to try to draw ns into either. 

Db. CULYEIIWILL AND HiS QUACK 

Rbxxdibs.— Whatever may have been the 
merits of Dr. C.*s publications, certain it 
is his name is now being prostituted by 
base pretenders and quacks. No confi- 
denoe whatever can be placed In the drags 
prescribed by those who use his name. 
They are impostors. 

PcxcTUATiON. — Yes, there is u work 
on this subject entitled '' Wilson's Puncin- 
i L ation,'' which we can send you by mail for 
^ $160. 



BiTKAL LiFB.— Where one finds a 
confining occupation {injurious to his 
health, it is his duty to seek some mode 
of employment which will give him out- 
door exercise and the means of improving 
his physical condition. Health is a too 
important matter to be subordinated to 
external and secondary considerations. 

As a general History of England, 
we name " Kelghtley's*' as one of the best, 
which can be obtained through us on 
receipt of price, $4 60. 

Daily Baths.— In our December 
number for 18G5 we have given ftill direc- 
tions in reference to this matter; which 
see, under head of ** Beauty, Vigor, and 
Development." 

Occipital Ridgjc.— This is much 
more prominent on the sknlls of some 
persons than on others, and mnst be dis- 
tinguished fh>m the organ of Amatlveness. 

CuECT Expansion. — F. P. T. docs 
not get the '*hang" of the exercise which 
we have printed several times for the 
benefit of the jiarrow-chested. In our 
December, 13G5, number, will be found 
ftiU directions for expanding the lungs, in 
language sufficiently intelligible for even 
sub-mediocre understandings. 

Engineer. — See our article on 
Engineering in the January number. 

Handwritino. — L. L. Fine and 
Regular in the specimen before us. 

We are odUged^for want <^ space, to omii 
several antwere already in type for thit <U- 
partment. 



IPablis^ers* feprtment. 







Phrenology in California. 

^Nothing would give us greater pleasure 
than to visit personally the great gold 
States of the Pacific Every post brings 
us cordial invitations to lecture there, and 
Judging fh>m the extensive demand for 
our publications, and the very large circle 
of Joubnai. readers, the Edftob would say 
good-bye to Ootham,and take steam thither, 
did not his duties at ** headquarters" pre- 
vent Hurry up that Great Pacific Rail- 
road, or put on a better class of steamers, 
and we will think about a visit— combining 
business with pleasure— to the land which 
is paved with gold and silver. But we 
are more interested In the peopU than in 
the metal. The West contains the pioneer 
spirit of the continent We want to meet 
it 

Wicked Cheats. — ^We are 

in the dally receipts of letters firom *' our 
country cousins," asking us to inquire 
into the merits of bogus watch and 
Jewelry concerns. One advertises to send 
a $50 watch for $5 ^; a gold chain and 
a finger ring, said to be worth "ever so 
much," to be had for almost nothing. 
Had wo not ocular evidence, we would not 
credit the verdancy of those who send 
their money, or who ask our agency in 
trying to get something for almost noth- 
ing. The foolish victims are caught in a 
very poor trap ; and, like those who patro- 
nise quack doctors, expiess their regrets 
when it is too late. How respectable 
newspapers can lend themselves to adver- 
tise bogus jewelry, wicked lotteries, gift 
enterprises, and quack mcdlelnes, all of 
which are cunning tricks to cheat, swindle, 
and deceive, we can not see. But there 
are -penom who rather sympathize with 



and have a fellow-feeling for rowdies, 
rogues, and robbers. One way to put a stop 
to the matter is to refhse to take a paper 
that advertises for the swindlers. 

Best Thoughts. — J. C. 

writes flrom Mobile, as follows : " I see in 
your A. P. J. that \iepi thoughts are 
solicited. My best thoughts are, I wish 
you to Inform, through your next number, 
the scoundrel (I had almost written thief) 
who steals my Journal out of this post- 
ofllce that I will pay one year's subscrip- 
tion for him if he sends me his address 
and stops stealing mine. I get about one 
out of every three you send me." [This 
is a generous, not to say Christian propo- 
sition, of returning " good for evil." It is 
certainly most provoking to have such 
interruptions. We are tery careftil to have 
all Journals properly and promptly mailed 
firom this office. But we can not personally 
follo^v each Journal to its destination. 
One way to correct the matter is to appoint 
honest post-masters and fiilthflil clerks. 
Wonld it not be well to require them to 
undeigo a phrenological examination, and 
thus Judge of their fitness before giving 
them an appointment t] 

A Cure for Drunkenn^s. 

—Captain John Vine Hall, of the Great 
Eastern, used the following prescription 
for the cure of drunkenness for seven 
months, and was effectually relieved from 
all desire for liquor. 

TO BB TAKXN TWIOB A DAT. 

Sulphate of iron, five grains ; magnesia, 
ten grains ; peppermint-water, eleven 
drachms ; spirit of nutmeg, one drachm. 

Captain -Ilall may be a very sensible 
captain, but he may not be a good phjrsi- 
dan. Instead of the above apothecaries^ 
prescription, we wonld advise a few drops 
of ** aqua pura" morning, noon, and night, 
and no aloohoUe stimulants whatever/ 
Carefhl attention to this will prove a per- 
fect cure for drunkenness, and leave the 
patient in good condition, and secure the 
best results. We stake our professional 
reputation on the fhct, and can procure a 
thoasand testimonials in its fiivor. Try it 

AUT NUNQUAM TeNTES AuT 
Pkrsice. [Translation— Either never try, 
or persevere.] This is a good motto, and 
may be safely adopted by all. That word 
**yER SB VEU B " should be engraved on the 
minds of all whose motives are good, all 
who would correct and overcome bad hab- 
its ; who would improve and elevate them- 
selves. Perseverance is indispensable to 
greatness. Wonld you learn a trade or an 
art ? persevere. Would yon attain a scien- 
tific or professional education ? persevere. 
Would you tunnel a mountain t Place a 
telegraph around the globe t Explore un- 
known countries? Would you do any- 
thing great, good, or useM t pbbsevbrb I 

The " Laughing Doctor" 

is settled in Allegany Co., N. Y., where he 
will be happy to talk, laugh, and sweat sick 
folks out of their ills. 

"Who is W. H. Winte- 

MUTX, of 888 Broadway ?" There is no such 
person stopping at this house. Is he not 
an impostor ? 

" The Thunderbolt !" — 

What a terrible name for such an innocent- 
looking thing as the new, graccfhl, con- 
venient, and elegant rifle Just introduced 
by the Howard Brothers, and now first 
described in the A. P. J. 1 We give an 
Intcrcfi^g history of Firc-Arms, with 
illustrations, in our present number. We 
will add nothing more. The "Thunder- 
bolt*' wifl, in good time, " speak for Itself.'' 



Interesttng to FruitGrow- 

BRS.— The American Pomological Society 
will hold its eleventh session in St. 
Louis, Mo., commencing on Thursday 
morning, September 4th, 186G. All Horti- 
cultural, Pomological, Agricultural, and 
other kindred institutions in the United 
States and British Provinces are invited 
to send delegations, as large as they deem 
expedient ; and all other persons Interested 
in the cultivation of fhiits are invited to 
be present and take seats in the conven- 
tion. 

• The Eleventh National 

WoatAN's Rights Conveniion will bo 
held in the city of New York, at the 
Church of the Puritans, Union Square, on 
Thursday, the 10th of May, at ten o'clock 
Addresses wlU be delivered by person, 
to be bgreafter announced. Mrs. E C. 
Stanton, President; Miss 8. B. Anthony, 
Secretary; Oflice, 48 Beekman Street, 
New York. Ladles vrill now have a 
ehanoe to have a hearing, 

A Bright Boy. — Gentlemen : 

The picture of the Family Cat, in the Jour- 
nal, was shown to my llttJe boy, one year 
and seven days old, upon which he started 
back in great alarm ; nor would he allow 
his hand to be placed upon the life-like 
picture. Being put in possession of a pair 
of shears for a weapon, however, he 
attacked it without fear, hitting pussy in 
the eye. It seems to me that the above 
incident proves cither a splendid engrav- 
ing or a bright boy, or both. s. c. 

A Good Work for Agents. 

—Our new Prtsiognoxt, with more than 
a thousand illustrations, in one large and 
very handsome volume, promises to sur- 
pass, in attractiveness, as a subscription 
book, any work hitherto published ; a new 
edition is now printing, and sample copies 
may soon be had. 

Our Premiums. — We have 

been desired to extend the time for form- 
ing clubs, to enable parties now canvassing 
to complete their work, and we have 
decided to extend the time to the first of 
July. See page 62, February number, for 
ftan particulars. Additions may be made 
to former clubs at 

Mr. J. T. Hoover, of the 

U. S. Coast Survey, Washington, wUl 
please accept our thanks for valuable 
public documents. 

Mr. Burnham, of Spring- 
field, advertises *'The Best'* Business 
College, ** where the young and middlo- 
aged of both sexes are fitted for buslne« 
pursuits.*' 

How eon young men and young women 
be expected to ^Hceep their eyes on their 
books^' in the presence of each other t 
We " reckon" the young men who go there 
will get New England wives, whatever 
else they may get So look out 

Popular Concerts. — ^Mr. J. 

S. Thompson, assisted by competent art- 
ists, is giving a series of excellent popular 
Friday evening concerts, of vocal and in- 
strumental music, in Dodworth's Hall, 
806 Broadway, under the patronage of 
many of our leading citizens. We hope 
Mr. Thompson, who Is one of our very best 
teachers, may be liberally patronized. 

Butter to Sell. — ^Tlie best 

advice wo can give on the point is this : 
Write a note to Mr. William Rhodes, firm 
of Hall, Van Bergen & Co., 79 Front Street, 
New York, and he will tell you all abont It 
Any produce consigned to him wiU bo 
sold at the beet rates and honestly account- 
ed for. 
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MuctLAGEi. — Dr. King, .of 

Americas, Ga., proposes, for a considera- 
tion, to instmct those who Trish to know 
how to make this useM article. We ha70 
tried a bottle, and know it will stkk. 

" Who is B. H. Ai^dbrson, 

Cheap Jeweler t" We don' t know. Prob- 
ably one of the hundred or more rognes 
who send circulars with tickets to th^ 
ooontry, offering to send $00 watches on 
receipt of $5 34. '' Call the police.'' 

PnRENOJ.OGY IX IXDIANA. — 
We hear ihvorablo reports of the lectures 
delivered in this State by Mr. J. n. Everett, 
of Bryan, Ohio. This gentleman makes it 
a point to call the attention of his audiences 
to the Phbhmolooical Joubnal, many of 
whom become subscribers. In this way 
seed is planted which will take root and 
perpetuate itself, 

We would call the attention 

of all those requiring good-fitting lyoots 
and shoes to the advertisement of Slater, 
the well-known boot-maker, in another 
column. 

Enigma. — I am composed of 

43 letters. ' ^ 

My 30, 17, 88, 14, 25, 37, 19 was a much- 
loved general. 

My 13, 40, 11, 33, 8, 32 is a color. 

My 28, 81, 18, 12, 2, 6 is a name forever 
disgraced. 

My 20, 2, 21, 42, 84, 17, 86 is a KOtuffi of 
the honian race. 

My »4, 85, 6, 10, 41, 28, 19 I hold in high 
esteeuL 

My 1, 40, 8, 12, 2 is a part of the system 
much neglected. 

My 0, 6, 7, 35, 86, 1, 15, 8, 4Js one of the 
organs of the brain. 

My 43, 89, 3, 10, 88, 84, 4 is a kingdom. 

My 22, 88, 27, 8S, 23 is an island off the 
coast of Texas. 

My 16, 41, 29, 88, 40 is a town in Ohio. 

My whole is an article which fhmishes 
its possessor with a fund of imceas 
amusement and instruction. l. l. 

Waoousta, MicmoAK. 



3Sudtnes£(. 

[XJhderthUheadweimUith^fora&mfid' 
eratkm^ ntch matten <u rightfttUy bebmg to 
this department. We dieckUm respoMUtO- 
Uy for what may herein (gjpear; but we 
wUl not kmwinfflyineert anything intended 
to decek)e^ nor of animmoral tendency, 
quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., viU be eartfuUy exduded. Matter wiU 
be lA&DEv and charged according to the 
space oeciqded, at the rate of 2& cents a Une,} 

Take Your Choice! — We 

have already given away more than 

TWO HUNDRED 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for getting 
subscribers to the 

NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
Sixteen New Subscribers will secure a 
$35 8ewing Machine, either Wheeler A 
Wilson or Orover and Baker. See adver- 
tlaement in the April number. 

Sample copies and circulars sent to any 
addrces/>iM. 
Terms, $3 GO a year, in advance. 
SIDNEY B. MORSE, JR. & CO., 

87 Park Row, New York. 

For Sale, Low. — One Pow* 

erfW Wind Grinding Mill, with Machinery 
complete, and warranted strictly as rcpre- 
seoted. A. P. BROWN, 

It. Syracuse, New York. 




The Signet of King Solo- 

xon; OB, TBI Fbbbkasom^b Dauobtsr. 
By Aug. C. L. Arnold, LL.D., author of 
"Womanhood," "Rationale tmd Ethics of 
Freemasonry," etc. New Edition, Revised, 
and Enlarged. Beautifhlly Illustrated. 

The Author, through the medium of 
fiction, illustrates the principles of the 
institution of Freemasonry, or,^ rather, to 
reveal its high and glorious ideal, which 
The Knight qf the Temple is an embodi- 
ment of this ideal, which may be said, 
indeed, to inspire all noble and elected 
souls. The work should be in every 
Ihmily. 

Bound in line doth. 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Sent Aree of postage on receipt of the 
price. Address 

MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
480 Broomo Street, New York. 



Cutter, Tower & Co., 

stationery Warehouse, comer of Beekman 
and Nassau streets, where the trade can 
be Ihmished with all kinds of Stationery 
at the lowest market prices. Also, a new 
and valuable paper-flMtener, at $2 per thou- 
sand, for tawyers and all others that need 
papers -fiistened by tape, etc It. 



Christian Inquirer. — Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$8 SO per arnum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $3 to Mail Subscribers— in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 622 Broadway, James Miller*s 
Bookstore. 

The Inquirer is the organ of the Unitari- 
an denomination, setting forth, not the 
mere opinion of any individual or wing, 
but the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
tlie central religious thought and aims of 
our many-sided but wonderfhlly coherent 
" household of fhith." It will aim to ez« 
press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
the earnestness, the hopefUl spirit and noble 
activities of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheering indicatdons. 

As an advertising medium, the Inquirer 
presents peculiar advantages. It is largely 
circulated among the active business men 
of the country. 



Eastern Hygeian Home, 

Florence Heights, N. J.— This place, which 
is beautifully situated on the east bank of 
the Delaware River, on an eminence over- 
looking the finest flnit and garden hinds of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is now 
ready ibr the reception of invalids and 
Hygienic boarders. A^mmodations for 
800 pei:sons. 

R, T. TRALL, M.D., Proprietor. 

H. T. Rowland, M.D., i Associate 

Mrs. O. F. McCuvb, M.D., \ Physicians. 

For circulars, address 
• .EASTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 

2t Florence, N. J. 



Western Hygeian Home, 

St. Anthony*8 Falls, Minn.— This institu- 
tion will be re-opeaed for patients and 
Hygienic boarders on the Ist of May, 1866, 
under the management of R. T. Trail, 
M.D., and his Associates. Accommoda- 
tions for 600 persons. For ftirther infor- 
mation and circulars, address 

WESTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 
St Anthony, Minn. 
N.B,— The second term of the Minnesota 
Hygoio-Therapentlc College will commence 
on the second Tuesday in June. 2t* 



The Ni^w Orleans Adto- 

CATE is published in Nqw Orleans, La., and 
is devoted to Christianity, Our Country, 
and Literature. It will contain a synopsis 
of Sermons preached in New Orleans. A 
sermon by some colored Clergyman, re- 
ported as delivered, With all its native 
peculiarities. Domestic and Foreign Cor- 
respondence. Editorials on Religion, Pol- 
itics, and Letters. Summary of current 
events-. A Young Men*s Department, in 
which will be given a ftill report of the pro- 
ceedings of the New Orleans Young Men^s 
Christian Association. All important in- 
telligence relating to Church or State in the 
South. A Ladles' 4md Children's Depart- 
ment. 

To illustrate its importance, I need only 
inform yon that there is not a Union re- 
ligious paper published in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
It will bo conducted entirely by young men 
who are equal to the task, and will give 
the complesioiT of the Southern sky as 
seen from this stand-point. 

The terms are four dollars per annum. In 
advance. Address Rev. J. P. NEWMAN, 
New Orleans, La. 



Gems of Sacred Song. — A 

New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiftil collection of iwpular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the " Home Circle Series," now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which wiU soon 
be added, "Gbms of Scottish Sokos," 
now in press. Price of each. Plain, $2 60 ; 
Cloth, $8; Cloth, ftill gUt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON A CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 

Guide Books. — We furnish 

all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. 

• Concrete Houses. — The 

ftrst part of the Manual of Instructions for 
Building with Concrete; or How to get 
the {Best House at the Least Cost, will be 
ready for delivery April 12th, 1866. Price 
25 cento. 8. T. FOWLER, 

14th Street, above 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Long Island, N. Y. 



New Sporting Rifle ! — 

Howard's Breach-loading Rifle, the Thun- 
derbolt, Patented 1866. The latest im- 
provement ! 

This Rifle is regarded by every sports- 
man who has seen it as the most con- 
venient and beautiful fire-arm yet offered to 
the public. The proprietors would caU 
special attention to its strength, accuracy, 
and simplicity. Specimens may be seen at 
this Office, 889 Broadway. 

HOWARD BROTHERS, Proprietors. 

Price $25. Liberal terms to the trade. 

Address, by mail, 12 Whitehall Street, 
New York. It. 



Mucilage. — Every family- 
should know how to fliake this usefhl 
article free of cost. Send 25 cents and get 
the recipe from Db. A. KING, "^ 

AmericuSfGa. 



Highland Water-Cure. — 

H. p. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See Phbevolooical Joxtbnal, December, 
^68), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 

Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 



A Curiosity for the 

Ladies.— There is on exhibition at the 
salesroom of Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, 
No. 825 Broadway, the first Sewing Machine 
(No. 1) made by that Company, the present 
number being 220,000. Let the interested 
compare the Machine sold in 1851 for $125 
with those now offered for $55. The for- 
mer owner of this Machine gives its history 
as follows : 

This Machine was finished early in 1861, 
and I learned ito use from Mr. Wilson him- 
self. I was thus, you see, the first to work 
the Wheeler & Wilson Madilne, and learned 
on the first Machine they ever manufiMS- 
tured. 

In 1854 I earned with the Machine $295, 
besides doing my own housework and 
taking care of my baby. In 1856 we came 
to Davenport, and brought the Machine 
with us. I believe it is the first Machine 
ever brought to Iowa. 

I run that Machine almost constantly for 
more than fourteen years, on all sorts of 
work, from the finest dressmaking to the 
heaviest tailoring. I quilted a fhll-sized 
white bed-spread with it which has been 
exhibited three times at the Fair. It took 
me three weeks to do it with my other 
work; but it could not haye been done by 
hand in as many years. I have even stiich- 
ed leather with it, and at the time I ex- 
changed it (in 1865), for No. 108,820, it 
worked Just as well as when made. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add 
that I believe the Wheeler A Wilson to be 
vastly superior to any other machine made. 

Yours, respectflilly, P. E. B. 

Time tries all things. Use only fhmishes 
the final test. Ophiiona of the skilUhl may 
be of value, but time is needed lift confirm 
them. All failures have had their advocates. 
It is noteworthy that the Sewing Machine 
for which the highest premium was award- 
ed at the World's Fair here in 1863 long 
since sunk into merited oblivion. The 
past fifteen years has seen numerous Ma- 
chines, with high-sounding pretensions, 
rise with a fionrish, confound the simple, 
and vanish. So will It be while credulity 
ksts. 

The Wheeler & Wilson Company fixed 
upon the "Lock Stitch" as the one best 
suited to the general purposes of sowing, 
for beauty, permanenco, elasticity, and 
economy of thread, and experience has con- 
firmed the preference. It was at liberty, 
then as now, to make a chain-stitch ma- 
chine ; and even now, at a cost of less than 
ten cents each, can adapt ito Lock-Stitch 
Machine to make the chain-stitch as well 
as the lock-stitch; but, not believing in the 
stitch, has steadily refrised to give it any 
kind of indorsement. 

While this Company has given to the 
public the best fruito of inventive genius, 
it lias guarded it Arom a multitude of traps. 
Attachmento have been added for various 
purposes, as hemming, binding, braiding, 
cording, etc., but it has. been kept free of 
all useless complications. Simplicity qf 
parts, and adaptation to the widest nuvse 
of work, has been the constant aim. In- 
stead of boasting of a variety of useless 
stitchl^ and movements, it claims to make 
but cm Und qf stitch, and that with the 
fewest movements possible. Hence the Ma- 
chine may run constantly for fourteen years, 
like the No. 1 above-mentioned, or a life- 
time, even, and work Just as well as when 
new. With a complication of parto and 
movements, it would require monthly re- 
pairs and adbnstments. As the purchase of 
a Sewing Machine is, or may be, an act tot 
a lifetime, care should be had in getting 
What time and vse have approved.— Gwi- 
msrdal Advertiser. 
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[Announcement* J&r this or the 
dQKortment must reach themMisMre by the 
10th ^f the month preceding the date in 
which they are intended to appear. Our 
edition ie now very large^ and we must QO to 
press early in order to reach subscribers 
promptly. Terms for advertising in this 
department^ 25 cents a line, or $25 a column,] 
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The Children All Abe 

Snranfo — ^The Charming Songs contained 
in the *' Mbrbt Chocev' L. O. Emerson's 
New and Popular Book •f Juvenile Music, 
containing nearly two hundred pieces, 
every one a fovorite. Most decidedly the 
best collection published, and following in 
the path of its predecessor, '^Teib Goij>en 
Wreath," of Which no less than a Quarter 
of a Million Copies have been printed. 
Irice 50 cents. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & OO., Publishers, 
Boston. It. 

The Christian Melodist, 
—a new revival hymn and tune 

BOOK. It contains nearly 200 hymns and 
tones, both old and new, and is one of the 
best books for revival meetings that has 
vet been issued. Among the new and 
beantlAil tunes we would mention the fol- 
lowing: "Oh, you must be a lover of the 
Lord," as sung oy the soldiers in the army, 
and has ^md the means of the conversion 
of hundreds of souls ; " Mariner's Hymn," 
" Let go the Anchor," " Lion of Judah," 
** Shalfwe meet you all there ?" " Sinner, 
come, will you go f" "Jesus died for you,'* 
" Oh, let not your hearts be troubled,^' etc. 
Price, paper covers, 80 cents, |3 per dozen ; 
board covers, 85 cents, $3 00 per dozen. 
Mailed at the retail price. Sample sheets, 
6 cents each, 50 cents per dozen, $8 per 
hundred, mailed. 

HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
It No. 481 Broadway, New York. 

A Library for Lecturers, 

Speakers, and Othbbs.— Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater. Student, etc, who d^ires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Qovem Public Bodies, 
88 well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 

Brovide himself with the following small 
brary: 

The Indispensable Hand Book $2 25 

The Art of Extempore Speaking. — 2 00 
The Right Word In the Right Place. . 76 

The American Debater '.. 2 00 

The Exhibition Speaker 1 60 

The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 

Dwyer on Elocution 1 00 

Bronson on Elocution 2 00 

We will send one copy each by first 
express on rcceiot of $12; or separately, 
by mail, post-paia, at the prices affixed. 
Address, FOWLER AND ^VELLS, 
880 Broadway, N. Y. 

Grey Hair. — How to Re- 
store it to its original color. 
ALDRICH'S IMPERIAL POMADE 

WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The mticksst, most ^fflcadom, and 
certain in its enects of any article ever 
raanufl&cturcd. Etery Bottle Warranted. 

Cures DandruflT, prevents the hair from 
Ihlling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 

Gabandan & Mabsh, 670 Broadway, 
Caswell & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HsLMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
'HsoEMAif & Co., Broad\vay, 
Khafp, 862 Hudson Street. 

Bruggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 

8. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 

Woonsocket, R. L 




Weed's Highest Premiitm 

SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINX 

Has only to be seen qnd operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
ohasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
yon know the former most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfecily. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

1st. It runs easily and rapldlv, and is so 
constructed as to endare all kinds, of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads In going over 



8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch caUhes of itself, 
and will sew fh)m the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

6tb. The Weed Machine will do beautiftil 
qulltlnff on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining ; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. The varied of fkncy work that can 
be done on the WEED MA.CHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined ; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 M A.CHINE, as before sUted, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the Amxbioan ADTXBTisuro Aokhot, 139 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Below we give a few prices : 
No. a. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamented 

with Hemmcr $60 

Na a. OU£iack Walnut, Half Case, Or- 
namented with Hemmer 66 

No. 8. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Largo Table, 

beautifully Omamenied T5 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
B06 Broadway, New York. 



The American Farmer. — 

The Practical Forme's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best Aobicxtltural and 
HoBTicuLTURAii Joumal in America. Il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc Only one dollar a year. liead what is 
said of it oy the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American Farmer.-- Oermantown Tele^ 



It opens with feir promise of success. — 
Country Cfentleman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
—Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fair to become a standard former's 
paper.— i^nw«r, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

well printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patfonage.— Wbrttngr Farmer^ 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journftl from its very first " Peep o* Day."— 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 

Promises to bo a valuable monthly.— 
mica Herald. 

Five copies for fc4, eicht copies fpr $6, 
and any larger nmnber at the same rftte, or 
75 cents a year. A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmasters and all ftjends of agricul- 
tural improvement are resTfectftUly solicited 
>to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set to all applicants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNER, 

Publisher nnd Proprietor, 
tf. Rochester, N. Y. 



Knithng Machines for 

Families . and Mantjpacturers. Soma- 
thirty NieiD and Invaluable for Family Use. 

Wc offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but little space— is portable, 
and can be attached to a stand or table- 
weighs about 40 lbs. 

It will knit a \Tiriety of stitches : the break- 
age of needks is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be Imit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not ofled. 

Orders for Machines maybe sent throtwh 
the AMERiCAif Advebtisino Aoenot, SB9 
Broadway, New York. 

Send for a circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING I^ACinNE CO., 
537 Broadway, New York. 



Church Choirs ^ake Satis- 

riBD that the best hodf. for their use is 
" The Hasp of Judat,;* by L. O. Emer- 
son. Letters from all directions confirm 
ee opinion that no collection of Church 
usic recently published has given such- 
general satisraction. Choirs the ihost 
festidious in their tastes, and having the 
reputation of being " veryhard to please," 
have acknowledged the *^ Habp op Judah" 
to be J ust the book they want. Price $1 88 
per copy. $12 a dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON A CO., Pnblishort, 



Boston. 



It. 



SCOTTISH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

This highly interesting, flrst-dass Family 
Joumal, conmienced the pul)lication of a 
New Story, ftom the pen of Captain James 
Gnint, the author of "Second to None," 
"Rob Rjby," etc., etc., entitled 

THE 

KING'S OWN BORDERERS; 

OB, 

THE aSTH, OR OLD EDINBURGH 
REGIMENT. 

This story is equal to any of Captain 
Grant's former productions. It is a Mili- 
tary Romance of thrilling interest, and the 
narrative is exceedingly well drawn, the 
chief scenes being in •onnection with the 
expedition under Sm John Moobb, in 
which the asth Foot so actively partici- 
pated. 

THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL also contains an extensive summary 
of Scottish News, Enolish Miscellaitb- 
ouB News; also Choice Extracts from all 
the leading British Periodicals, Sketches 
of Travel, Biographies, etc, etc 

TEBHS OV SUBSCIIIFTIOlf . 

Single copies (each) 7cts. 

One copy for one year $8 00 

club uates. 

Five copies $14 00 

Twelve copies. 80 00 

Twentycopies 60 00 

Specimen numbers sent fh36. 

A. M. STEWART, PubUsher, 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 

The Herald of Health. — 

The May nmnber will contain an eloquent 
discourse to the youngmen of America, 
by Rev. E. H. Chapin ; Physical Culture in 
London, by Moses Coit Tvler, and a large 
number of interesting articles. The April 
number contains Fro|hin<rham*s discourse 
on the "Value of Life^* flrom a health 
stand-point ; also an article on Vocal Cul- 
ture for the Cure of Consumption. The 
first five numbers for 18G0 sent for 00 cents 
as specimens. Single numbers 15 cents. 
For the year, |1 60. Send stamp and get 
circulars. Address 

MILLER, WOOD & CD., 
16 Laight St, New York. 

$3 Will Pay 

FOB 

" THE METHODIST** 
for one year, and a copy of " Stevens* Cen- 
tenary of American Methodism,** to any 
new subscriber (mail), by inclosing the 
above amount and fifteen cents in stamps 
to prepay postage on the book. Address 
Publishers of " The Methodist," 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 
13^ Specimen copies (if paper sent free on 
application. IL 

Dr. Jerome Kidder's Higk- 

est Premium^ectro-Medical Apparatus. — 
New improvements patented in tno United 

States, England, and France^ 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 483 Broadway, New York. 

John Slater, Gentlemen's 

Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a olan. 
Lasts made to fit the feet 



. $3 Will Pay 

" THE METHODIST** 
for one year to any new subscriber, and 
the ladies* centenary offering, entitled 
" The Women of Methodism/* by Abel 
Stevens, LL.D. Send fifteen cents to pre- 
pay postage on book. The above to apply 
on names received after this date. it. 



The Kield and Fireside. — 

(Established 1865.) A superb Literary 
Companion and sterling old Home Joumal. 
Published every Saturday by WILLIAM B. 
SMITH A CO., 58 FayettevlUe Street, 
Raleigh, N.C. . 

Elegantly printed on beautiful white 
paper, mammoth sheet, with eight laige 
pa^es. 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly 
all the most distinguished authors of the 
country, and with the combined services of 
so many celebrated writers it has achieved 
a perfect success in presenting an' un- 
rivaled array of talent. 

Its Romances. Stories, Tales, Novelettes, 
Sketches, Criticisms, Reviews, Poems, 
Biographies, Witticisms, Travels, Adven- 
tures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and 
instructive in a degree rarely attained Jn 
periodical literature. 

In accordance wi th the name of the pqier, 
a special department is devoted to The 
Field, wherein are given articles, hints, 
and sng«[estions on the practical manage- 
ment ofthe Farm, the Garden, the Orchvd, 
and the Kitchen. 

eUBSCBIFTIOirS. 

One year $6 00 

Sixmonths S 60 

Xlubsofflve, one year 20 00 

Clubsoften, " 40 00 

And an extra copy to the party getting up 
a elub of ten. No club sates to six months* 
subscribers. 



The Key-Stone — A monthly 

Masonic Magazine. 58 Fayetteville Street, 
RaloifA, N. CP. Edited by WnXIAM B. 

Subscription, $8 a year. 

A New Vcfiume commenced January 1, 
1866. 

Elegantly printed upon very white paper, 
and neatly stitched and trimmed in beanti- 
fh l cove rs. 

THE ^SY-STONE is indorsed and rec- 
ommended to the Fraternity at large by 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina ; and 
keenly feeling the weight of this high com- 
pliment, the ppoprietors will spare neither 
money nor exertion t#lnake the publication 
a most welcome visitor and companion 
with all good and true Masons— their wives, 
sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom 
th e sam e mav come greeting. 
' f^Sr Sx)ecimen numbers sent to any part 
of the countr y up on application. 

WM. B. S»!rm & Co., Publishers, 
SSFayettevUle Street, Raleigh, N. C. 



'f'HE Cheapest Paper in the 

United States.— Only One Dollar I Try 
it a year 1 1 

THE RURAL JOURNAL, 
for the Farm, Garden, Orchard, Workshop, 
Household, and Kitchen. 

A good, cheap, and valuable paper for 
•very man, woman, and boy in cl^, village, 
and country. 

Published the first, of every month. 

Each number contains a full Calendar of 
Work for the month. Hints, Suggestions, 
and Essays upon everything to be perform- 
ed in and around the Farm, Garden, Or- 
chard, and Dwelling, etc., etc. 

terms. 

One Copy, one year $1 00 

Six Copies, '"^ 6 00 

Thirteen Copies, one vear 10 00 

Address WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors, 
68 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 

CniCKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1833. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, C52 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instni- 
mcnts over all competitors, fourteen of 
vfhXch were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 18G5. 

■■ — « 
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NATIONAL BAPTIST NEWSPAPER. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE, 
A Journal of the Lai^gest Class, and bj 

MAXT THOUSANDS THE HOST LABOELT- 
CmOUIATSD BAFTIST NEWSPATEIl DC 
THE WORLD, 

IS rXTBUSHBD EVBBT THUBBDAT, 

AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

BY 

EDWARD BRIGHT & CO. 



The E2CAMINEII axd Chboniolb is pub- 
lished at Three Dollars a year, withadtdua- 
Hon of riFTT CENTS when rtAscHptiom am 
paid strictly in advance. 

The cash-in-adyancc club prices are as 
follows : 

Five Copies, one year $11 00 

Ten Copies, one year 20 00 

Twenty Copies, one year ». 85 00 

And at- the. same rate for any additional 
nnn^ber of copies. 

• * Any person getting up a club of 
not less than ten, and remitting the money 
with the names, will receive an additional 
copy through the year. 

•»• Remittances for club subscriptions 
should ALWAYS be made by drafts or post- 
ofllce orders. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
is a newspaper for the Family— having 
three or four columns every week of the best 



reading to be found for Mothers and the 
Children, and heeping all Informed of " 
Important events of the times, and heli 



all to comprehend the import of 
events. 

THE EXA3IINER AND CHRONICLE 
publishes a Monthly Review, written ex- 
pressly for its colnnms by a most com- 
petent hand, of the progress of events in 
'the Missionary World— an invaluable source 
of information to Pastors for the Monthly 
Concert of Prayer. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
has a Monthly Review of the Denomina- 
tional World, written for its columns by 
one who is thoroughly informed on all the 
• Questions affecting the life and progress of 
the denominations. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
pnUishes a Monthly Review of the progress 
of Uberal Opinions in the European World, 
written expressly for its columns by the 
Foreign Emtor of a leading daily JoumaL 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
publishes a Monthly Review of the Literary 
and Art World, contributed for its columns 
by one who has the rarest facilities for ob- 
taining the latest reliaMo Intelligence. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 

E' 'Ishes Facts and Opinions in Agrlcul- 
and Horticulture, selected and con- 
ed firom all sources for its columns. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
publishes the News of the Day, home and 
foreign, with Weekly Reports of the New 
York Produce, live Stock and 'Dry Goods 
Markets, made up for its columns by prom- 
inent and reliable dealers. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
takes care to publish every interesting foct 
In the progress of the Baptist denomina- 
tion ; and to Illustrate and maintain sound 
Baptist Principles and Usages Is an object 
of special and every- week concern. 
" THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE, 
besides the occasional contributions of 
ministers and laymen in all sections of the 
country, and the assistance of several ac- 
complished female writers, has special ar- 
rangements with eminent m6n In the 
Baptist and other denominations for special 
^ntributlons, some of which are published 
every week. 

THE EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE 
is an outspeaking Journal on all subjects 
fiining within the range * of intcUlgont 
and elevated religious journalism ; and It 
wni continue to be all that it has been in 
180, and as much more as an increasliig 
circolatlon shall enable us to make It 




Brittan^s Great Book on the Human Mind. — Third 

Edition now Ready. 

MAN AND HIS RELATIONS. 

OPINIONS or THE LEADING JOURNALS. 

Frwn the London Athemgum. 
** It is seldom that the idea of the relation, as cause and effect, of the inner world of 
Spirit with the outer or phenomenal universe of Hatter has been so plausiblv expkilned. 

* * • Several passages ofgreat truth and beauty might have been quoted.** 

From the National Quarteriy Seview. 
" Our author has placed before vm a mass of facts which can not be contemplated 
without wonder, however much we may differ with hTm as to the nature of those mcts." 
From the Uartford Daily Times. 
** This original and valuable work has attracted much attention on the part df reflep- 
tive and learned minds on .both sides of the Atlantic. It is emphaticaHf a work to be 
studied. 

Frcmi HowitVs Spiritnal Magazine. {England.) 
" A comprehensive pliilosophy and a work of art. * * • As a whole, we deem it 
one of the noblest wouu in elucidation of spiritual philosophy, and the true nature of 
the constitution of man, and Its relations, witn which we are acquainted." 
From the New York DaUy Times. 
" Dr. Brittan^s work has great value and- curiosity as a collection of remarkable cases 
In which Uie influence of mind on matter, and the preponderance of the spiritual over 
bodily power and force, are wonderfully exemplified." 

From the Christian Examiner. 
" For a reiwsltory of evidence as to that twillght-reglon of human experience which 
we know as *iSMcInatlon,* * spectral illusions,' 'ghostly apparitions,* ^premonition,* 

* clairvoyance,* and the like, its value Is unrivaled and peculiar.** 

From the Clndnnatt Times. 

" Dr. Brittan has manifested himself a man of acute observation, and of very consider- 
able analytical powers. And the wealth of that observation, and the felicitous powers 
of analysis have been displayed in marvelous profhsion In the present work.** 
From the Christian Inquirer. 

" Our author*s path lies along the dim and perilous edge of human existence, where 
knowledge drops into fiintasy or rises up to faith— the border-line of the realm of marvel 
and miracle, shade and specter, where oftentimes the ground seems to sink beneath the 
explorer's feet, and he Is carried over Incredible chasms on a breath of wonder. Each 
chapter of tlie book is crowded with Interesting illustrative f^cts and incidents.** 
From the Banner of Light. 

" What Herbert Spencer, In England, is doing for general knowledge and philosophy. 
Professor Brittan Is doln^ for the knowledge of the soul and Its real close relations to 
nature. For fifteen years ne has been absorbingly engaged upon the production of this 
his maater-plecc.*' 

One Elegant Vol. 8vo. Price $8 50. Published by W. A. TOWNSEND, 55 Walker 
Street, New York. 

TH.B.— Mailed free qf postage on receipt qf price, and for Sale by all Booksellers. 



The Weekly Art Journal. 

—The Fifth Volume commences in April, 
1866. 

THE WEEKLY ART JOURNAL, estab- 
lished two years, has met with a success 
altogether unprecedented. It was started 
at a time when such an enterprise seemed 
hopeless ; but It has met the wants of the 
intellectual circles of the country, and can 
now be found in the parlors and libraries 
of artists and amateurs of every profession, 
and of the most refined and influential 
members of society throughout the States. 

It treats of Music, Literature, Painting, 
Sculpture, and the Drama: In articles of 
Critfclsm, History, Biography, and Anec- 
dotes, and Its News and Gossip Depart- 
ment contains all the Items of Interest In 
Art, Literature, Music, and the Drama, 
gathered ft'om all the foreign and domestic 
journals, and specially prepared for the 

Its Miscellaneous Department embraces 
Art Novelettes, Original Poems, Excerpts 
on Art Matters, etc., etc. 

THE WEEKLY ART JOURNAL should 
be found In every intelligent household, for 
It contains exclusive information, and 
standard Judgments for the direction and 
cultivation of taste of the whole group of 
Arts which grace, refine, and humanize 
society. 

TERMS OF SUBSCBIPTION. 

Five dollara a year, in advance. Single 
copies 10 cents. 

For club subscription terms, apply per- 
sonally, or by letter, to the puDiicatlon 
office. 

Now Is the time to subscribe. The fifth 
volume commences In April, 1886. 

Subscriptions or communications should 
be addressed to 

HENRY C. WATSON, 

Publication office, 806 Broadway, N. Y. 

Concrete BtnLDiNcs. — ^The 

information referred to In March Journal 
on tills subject will be printed in two parts, 
of ftom thirty to thirty- six pages each. The 
first will comprise r :t Introduction, the Im- 
proved plan, materials usable, composi- 
tion, construction, and treatment, with a 
general Idea of cost. The second will com- 
prise ans^^ers to such questions as may be 
asked by the readers of the first part,, 
through the mall or otherAvlse, statlstftfe of 
material and labor In given cases, and the 
opinions of experienced persons. 

The first part will be ready in April, the 
second about July, price 25 cents each, 
postage paid. 

S. T. FOWLER, 

14th St, above 6th Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 

Manulhcturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 
Broadway. New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 
STEREOSCORES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS.— Of these we have an Immense as- 
sortment. Including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. Also. Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will oe Sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.— We were 
the first to Introduce these Into the United 
states, and we manufacture Immense quan- 
tities in greatrarlcty, ranging In price firom 
50 cents to $50 each. Our Albums have 
the reputation of being superior In beauty 
and durability to any othera. They will be 
sent by mall,y>w, on receipt of pnte. 

f^" FINE ALBimS MADE TO ORDER..,^ 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our TOa- 
logue now embraces over Five Thousand 
different subjects (to which additions are 
continually being made), of Portraits of 
Eminent Americans, etc., vir... about 

100 MaJor-Generals : 200 Bng.-Generals ; 
276 Colonels ; 100 Lleut.-Colonefs : 250 Other 
Officers; 75 Navy Offlcere; 125 Stage; 550 
Statesmen ; 180 Dlvhies; 125 Authora ; 40 
Artists ; 60 Prominent Women ; 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art ; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintir.^, Statues, etc^ 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order Tor One Dozen Pictures firom our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent.by mail free. 

Photographers and othera ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent, of the amount with their order. 

^^ The prices and quality of our goods 
can not £iul to satisfy. lyr. 



Great Bargains. — Just re- 
ceived, a fine assortment of new, flrat-class 
Boston Pianofortes, seven-octaves, rose- 
wood, all round comers, iron fhune, over- 
strung bass. Price, fc450; will be sold for 
$825 cash. Greatest bargains ever offei^d. 
HORACE WATERS, 
2t. No. 481 Broadway. 



Dress Reform for Woman. 

—For Health, Comfort, Economy, and Use, 
vs. Fashion, Folly. Infirmity, and Extrava- 
gance, see Gospel of Health (Illustrated). 
2t. R. T. TRAJLL & 00. 



PREMIUHS. 

The AMiBRicAN Baptist. — 

Edited and published by Nathan Browk 
and John Duer. 

Terms, Two Dollars per year. In ad- 
vance. 

Office, 87 Park Row, Room 24, New York. 

The American Baptist is a firat-dass 
flimlly and religious newspaper, published 
weekly. It Is^oroughly reformatory and 
radical, and discusses Independently all the 
great moral and political questions of the 
day. For over twenty yeare It has advo- 
cated the "right of all men to life, liberty, 
and the punult of happiness," and now 
sustains every effort to establish fl^edom 
forever throughout the nation, and secure 
the elective fhmchlse to all Americans. 

To any peraon sending us thirty new 
subscribere and $00, we will present and 
forward a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth $58. For eight new 
subscribere and $16, we will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes Wringer, worth t» 50. For 
every single new subscriber we will send a 
handsome steel engraving, 19 x ^ inches, 
and worth $1, by Geo. E. Penne, of either 
of the following persons : Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson ; Generals Grant, Fremont, 
Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan; Admiral 
Farragut, George Washington, Martha 
Washington. 

Address , AMERICAN BAPTIST, 

2t New York. 



Magnus Maharba and the 

Black Dragoon : an Allegory of the War. 
In sixteen chaptera. Printed in the new 
Saxonized orthography. Price 80 cents; 
on fine jMiper, 60 cents. Send to Brown 
& Duer, 87 Park Row, New York, and a 
copy will be forwarded by return mall. 1(- 



Cattle Plague and Chol- 

BRA.— For Common Sense ts. Drug Poison, 
see Gospel op Health, now ready. One 
Dollar a year. Ten cents a number. , 

R. T. TRALL & CO., 97 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. ' 2t. 



American Artisan and 

Patent Record.— New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the 
second year of its publieation, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the Interests 
of Artisans and Manufiicturere, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventore, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Eacn number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; prfictical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers t 
'* Mechanical Mavements.'* and other use- 
fhl lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents Issued weekly 
firom the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

f)rogress of the arts and sciences is recorded 
n familiar language. Twenty-six numbere 
form a handsome nalf-yearlv volume. The 
columns of the American Artisan are ren- 
dered attractive by articles firom the pens 
of many talented American writera upon 
scientific and mechanical subiects^ 

Terms of subscription: Single conies, 
by mail, per year, $2 60 In advance. Sfngre 
copies, oy mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publlshere of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicltore 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to aU who desire It, per 
niail,_gratls, a pamphlet, entitled *' Import- 
ant information for Inventore and Pat- 
Address, BROWN, COMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of fJte American Artisan^ 
tf. "No. 189 Broadway, New York. 



Vestiges of Civilization; 

The Etiology of History, Religious, 
Es'thetical, Political, and Phnosoiihlcal, 



or. 



A hands6me 12mo, 416 pp. Prepatd^ ^7 A 
mall, $1 60. FOWLER AND WELLS, / \ 
^^ 8a> Broadway, New York, ^f^ 
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^SOP'S FABLES. 

ILILUiSTRATEO. 

THE ASS AND THE LAP-DOG. 

THERE was an Ass and a L^p-dog 
i that belonged to the same mrster. 
The Ass was tied op in the sUble, and had 
plenty of corn and hay to eat, and was as 
well off as Ass conld be. The littU Dog 
was always sporting and gamboling about, 
caressing and fiiwning upon his master in 
a thousand amusing ways, so that he be- 
came a great fovorite, and was permitted 
to lie In his master^s lap. The Aes, in- 
deed, had enough to do ; he was drawing 
wood all day, and had to take his turn at 
the mill at night. But while he grieved 
over his own lot, it galled him more to see 
the Lap4og living in such ease and In - ury ; 
so thlBlcfng that if he acted a like pa^t to 
his master, he should fore the sa n**. ho 
broke one day from his halter, and ms'iii g 
into the hall began to kick and prance 
about in the strangest fiishion; then 
switching his tail and mimieking the 
frolics of the fkvorite, he upset the table 
whore his master was at dinner, breaking 
it in two and smashing all the crockery ; 
nor would he leave off tiH he Jumped upon 
his master, and pawed him with his rougk- 
shod feet. The servants, seeing their 
master in no little danger, thought it was 
now high time to interfere, and having re- 
leased him ft^m the Ass's caresses, they so 
belabored the silly creature i^cith sticks 
and staves, that he never got up again; 
and as he breathed his last, exclaimed, 
'" Why could not I have been satisfied with 
my natural position, without attempting, 
by tricks and grimaces, to imitate one who 
was but a puppy after all I'* 

THE VIPER AND THE FILE. 

A VIPEB entering into a smith's 
-^ shop began looking about for some- 
thing to eat. At length seeing a File, he 
'went up to it and commenced biting at it ; 
but the File bade him leave him alone, 
saying, "You are likely to get little from 
me, whose business it Is to bite others.'* 

THE MOLE AND TTIE MOTHER. 

SAID a young Mole to her Mother, 
" Mother, I can see." So, in order to 
try her, hor Mother put a lump of frankin- 
cense before her, and asked her what it 
was. "A stoue,'* said the young one. 
"Oh, my child 1" said the Mother, "not 
only do you not see, but you can not even 
smell.'* 

Brag upon one defect, and betray an- 
other. 

JUPITEK, NEPTUNE. lirNERVA, AND 

MOMUS. 
TUPITKR, Neptune, and Minerva 
^ (as the story goes) once contended 
which of them should make the most 
perfect thing. Jupiter made a Man; 
Pallas made a house ; and Neptune made 
a Bull ; and Momns — for he had not yet 
been turned out of Olympus— was chosen 
jud<;e to decide which production had the 
greatest merit He began by finding fiiult 
with the Ball, because his horns wore not 
bdow his eyes, so that he might see when 
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he butted with them. Next he found fault 
with the Man, because there was no win- 
dow in his breast that all might see his in- 
ward Ihoughtfl and feelings. And lastly he 
found friult with the House, because it 
had no wheels to enable its Inhabitants to 



remove from bad neighbors. But Jupiter 
forthwith drove the critic out of heaven, 
telling him that a foult-finder could never 
be pleased, and that it was time to criticise 
the works of others when he had done 
some guod thing himself. 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND THE 
PHYSICIAN. 

AN old Woman, who had become 
blind, called in a Physician, and prom, 
ised him, before witnesses, that if he 
would restore her eyesight, she would 
give him a most handsome reward, but 
that if he did not cure her, and her malady 
remained, he should receive nothing. The 
agreement being concluded, the Physician 
tampered from time to time with the old 
lady's eyes, and meanwhile, bit by bit, 
carried off her goods. At length after a 
time he set about the task in earnest and 
cured her, and thereupon asked for the 
stipulated fee. But the old Woman, on re- 
covering her sight, saw none of her goods 
left in the hoase. When, therefore, the 
Physician importuned her in vain for pay- 
ment,' and she continually pnt him off with 
excuses, he summoned her at last before 
the Judges. Being now called npOn for 
her defense, she said, "What this man 
says is true enough; I promised to give 
him his fee if my sight were restored, and 
nothing if my eyes continued bad. Now 
then, he says that I am cured, but I say 
just the contrary; for when my malady 
first came on, I could see all sorts of ftir- 
nitnre and goods in my house ; but now, 
when he says he has restored my sight, I 
can not see one Jot of either.'* 

He who plays a trick mnat be prepared 
to take a joke. 

THE BOY AND THE SCORPION. 

A BOY was hunting Locusts upon 
a wall, and had caught a great number 
of them, when, seeing a Scorpion, he mis- 
took it for another Locust, and was Just 
hollowing his hand to catch it, when the 
Scorpion, lifting up his sting, said: "I 
wish you had done it, for I would soon 
have made you drop me, and the Lpcosta 
into the bargain." 



THE ASS AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 

AN Ass hearing some Grasshoppsn 
chirping, was delighted with th« 
music, and determining, if he could, to 
rival them, asked them what it was that 
they fed upon to make them sing so sweet- 
ly r When they told him thatthey supped 
upon nothing but dew, the Ass betook 
himself to the same diet, and soon died of 
hunger. 
One man's meat is another man's poison. 

JUPITER AND THE BEE. , 

IN days of yore, when the world 
was young, a Bee that had stored her 
combs with a bonntifrd harvest, flew up to 
heaven to present as a sacrifice an •flaring 
of honey. Jupiter was so delighted with 
the gift, that he promised to give her what- 
soever she should ask for. She therefore 
besought him, saying, " Oh, glorious Jove, 
maker and master of me, poor Bee, give 
thy servant a sting, that when any one ap- 
proaches my hive to take the honey, I may 
kill him on the spot'* Jupiter, out of 1ot« 
to man, was angry at her request, and thus 
answered her: "Tour prayer shall not be 
granted in the way you wish, but the sting 
which you ask for you shall have; and 
when any one comes to take away your 
honey and you attack him, the wound 
shall be fotal, not to him but to yon, for 
your life shall go with your sting. 

He that prays harm for his neighbor, begi 
a curse upon himself. 
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TIffi FOX WITHOUT k TAIL. 



A FOX being caught in a trap, was 
glad to compoand for his neck by 
leaving his tail behind him; but upon 
coming abroad into the world, he began to 
be so sensible of the disgrace snch a de- 
fect would bring npon him, that he almost 
wished he had died rather than come. 
away withoat it. However, resolving to 
make the best of a bad matter, he called a 
meeting of the rest of the Foxes, and pro- 
posed tliat all should follow his example. 
**Yoa have no notion,'* said he, ^*of the 
ease and comfort with which I now move 
about: I could never have believed it if I 
bad not tried it myself; but really, when 
one comes to reason npon it, a tail is such 
an ngly. Inconvenient, unnecessary ap- 
pendage, that the only wonder is that, as 
Foxes, we could have put up with it so 
long. I propo^, therefore, my worthy 
brethren, that you all profit by the experi- 
ence that I am most willing to afford you, 
and that all Foxes fi-om this day forward 
cut off their tails.** Upon this one of the 
oldest stepped forward, and said, **I 
rather think, my fHend, that you would 
not have advised us to part with our tails, 
if there wore any chance of recovering your 




THE MOON AND HEU MOTlIEl^. 
''pHE Moon once asked her Mother 
-I to make her a little cloak that would 
fit her welL " How,** replied she, " can I 
make you a doak to fit you, who are now 
^ a New Moon, and then a Full Moon, and 
then again neither one nor the other ?** 



THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 

A FARMER being on the point of 
death and wishing to show his sons 
the way lo success in forming, called them 
to hin^ and safH, ** My children, I am now 
departing fh>m this life, but all that I have 
to leave you, you will find in the vineyard." 
The sons, supposing that he referred to 
some hidden ti^suro, as soon as the old 
man was dead, set to work with their 
spades and plows and every implement' 
that was at band, and turned fp the soil 
<(ver and over again. They found indeed 
no treasure; but the vines, strengthened 
and improved by this thorough tillage, 
yielded a liner vintage than they had ever 
yielded before, and more than repaid the 
young husbandmen for all their U'onble. 
80 truly is industry in itself a treasure. 

MERCURY AND THE WOODMAN. 

A WOODMAN was feUing a tree on 
the bank of a river, and by chance let 
slip his axe into the water, wh^n it imme-. 
diatoly sunk to the botton. Being there- 
upon in great distress, he sat down by the 
side of the stream, and lamented his loss 
bitterly. But Mercury, whose river it was, 
taking compassion on him, appeared at 
the instant before him ; and hearing ttom 
him the cause of his sorrow, dived to the 
bottom of the river, and bringing up a 
golden* axe, asked the Woodman if that 
were his. Upon the man*s denying it, 
Mercury dived a second time, and brought 
up one of silver. Again the man denied 
that it was his. 80 diving a third time, he 
produced the identical axe which the man 
had lost '* That is mine!** said the Wood- 
man, delighted to have recovered his own ; 
and so pleased was Mercury with the fel* 
low*8 truth and honesty, that he at once 
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made him a present of the other two. 
The man goes to his companions, and 
giving them an account of what had hap- 
pened to him, one of them determined to 
try whether he might not haye the like 
good fortune. So repairing to the same 
place, as if for the purpose of cutting 
wood, he let slip his axe on purpose into 
the river, and then sat down on the bank, 
and made a great show of weeping. Mer- 
cury appeared as before, and hearing from 



him that his tears were caused by the loss 
of his axe, dived once more into the 
stream; and bringing up a golden axe, 
asked him if that was the axe he had lost. 
"Aye, surely,'* said the man, eagerly; 
and he was about to grasp the treasure, 
when Mercury, to punish his impudence 
and lying, not only refused to give him 
that, but would not so much as restore 
him his own axe again. 
Honesty is the best policy. ' 
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and that the sunshine of a kind and gentle 
manner wUl sooner lay open a poor man*s 
heart than all the threatenings and force 
of blnatering authority. 



THE ASS CARRYING SALT. 

A CERTAIN Huckster who kept an 
Ass, hearing that Salt was to be had 
cheap at the sea-side, drove down bis Ass 
thither to buy some. Having loaded the 
beast as much as he could bear, he was 
driving him home, when, as they were 
passing a slippery ledge of rock, the Ass 
fell into the stream below, and the Salt 
being melted, the Ass was relieved of his 
burden, and having gained the bank with 
ease, pursued his Journey onward, light in 
body and in spirit. The Huckster soon 
afterward set off for the sea-shore for some 
more Salt, and loaded the Ass, if possible, 
yet more heavily than before. On their 
return, as they crossed the stream into 
which he had formerly fiiUen, the Ass fell 
down on purpose, and by the dissolving 
of the Salt, was again released from his 
load. The Master, provoked at the loss, 
and thinking how he might cure him of 
this irick, on. his next Journey to the 
coast freighted the beast with a load of 
sponges. When they arrived at the same 
stream as before, the Ass was at his old 
tricks again, and rolled himself into the 
water; but the sponges becoming thor- 
oughly wet, he found to his cost, as he 
proceeded homeward, that Instead of ligh^ 
enlng his burden, he had more than 
doubled its weight. 

The same measures will not suit all cir- 
cumstances; and we may play the same 
trick once too often. 



THE LIONESS. 

THERE was a great stir made 
among all the Beasts which could 
boast of the largest fiunily. So they came 
to the Lioness. '* And how many,** said 
they, " do you have at a birth !** " One,*' 
said she, grimly ; " but that one is a Lion.'* 
Quality comes before quantity. 



THE POMEGRANATE, THE APPLE, 
AND THE BRAMBLE. 
fTHE Pomegranate and the Apple 
■L had a contest on the score of beauty. 
When words ran high, and the strife waxed 
dangerous, a Bramble, thrusting his iMpid 
from a neighboring bush, cried out, *^ We 
have disputed long enough; let there be 
no more rivalry betwixt us.** 

The most insignificant are generally the 
most presuming. 



THE ONE-EYED DOE. 

A DOE that had but one eye used 
to graze near the sea, and that she 
might be the more secure from attack, 
kept her eye toward the land against the 
approach of the hunters, and her blind side 
toward the sea, whence she feared no 
danger. But some sailors rowing by in a 
boat and seeing her, aimed at her from the 
water and shot her. When at her last 
gasp, she sighed to herself: ''Hl-fiated 
creature that I am I I w^ safe on the Innd- 
side whence I expected to be attacked, but 
find an enemy in the sea to which I most 
looked for protection.** 

Onr troubles often eome from the quar- 
ter Whence we least expect them. 
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TORK AND ITS MINBTER. 

Tbk old city of York, England, has a history 
which goes back to the earliest periods in EDglish 
annals. It was probably built by the Romans 
soon after their invasion of Britain, and about 
the year 70, under the nameEboracum, was made 
the capital of the proyioce Maxima CsDsariensis. 
Under the Saxon Heptarchy it became the chief 
oity of Northumberland, and subsequently of 
Deira. When Williatn the Conqueror invaded 
England, the citizens of York stubbornly resisted 
his advance. They were defeated, and their 
town leveled to the ground by the ruthless Nor- 
mans. It was partially rebuilt, but destroyed by 
fire in 1137, and then again rebuilt York has 
always borne a most conspicuous part in the in- 
testine wars and political revolutions of the 
kiogdom. It is a walled town, a considerable 
portion of the stone inclosure is a remnant of the 
ancient Roman structure. 

Among the most striking features of old York 
is its large and beautiful minster, representations 
of which we give herewith. It is the largest and 
finest church edifice in England, and occupies the 
cite of a former cathedral built in the seventh 
century. It was commenced in 1171, but not 
completed until 1472. The shape is that of a 
cross, with a eqnare tower risibg^from the inter- 
section of the transepts to the height of 235 feet. 
The two towers shown in our pictuf^, flanking 
the grand or western entrance, are 196 feet in 
height. The extreme length is 624 feet, and the 
greatest breadth 2^2 feet There is an east win- 
dow 78 feet high and 80 feet wide, filled with 
stained glass, representing some 200 historical 
events. The west end, with its massive towers of 
red gray stone, is so delicately and beautifully 
carved that it seems covered with a vail of lace. 
There are two rows of niches down the front, 
some of which are still filled with statues of the 
Apostles and martyrs, while inside is an elaborate 
screen, which contains the statues of the kings of 
England from William I. to Henry VI. During 



to visit York and this 
grand old cathedral, where 
they may attend religions 
services every day of the 
year, and where they may 
hear the best church music. 
Dissenters who object to 
the *' forms" of English 
church worship, forget 
their objections when in 
this grand old templQ made 
vooal by the many voices 
Ringing praises to Almighty 
God. 



YORK MINSTER — FRONT VIEW. 

Independents. Still enough remains to enlist 
the highest interest and admiration of the 
visitor. 

The summit of the towers on the western end 
can be reached by a flight of stone steps, 365 in 
number, and from their elevation a fine view is 
obtained of the city and snrromiding country. 
Standing in the interior of this vast ediflce, the 
eye is confused by the labyrinth of grand col- 



VORIC MINSTER— FRONT AND SIDE VIEW, SHOWING TRANSEPT AND GREAT TOWER. 



A 



the admini^lration of Oliver Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector, many of the cherished monuments were 
destroyed or defaced by the unceremonious 




umns which, forming aisles, stretch away into the 
distance like a forest of pillars. 
Americans who vi.<it England should not fail 



The Lord's Table. — It 
is related of the Duke of 
Wellington that when he re- 
mained to take the sacra- 
ment at his parish church, a 
very poor old man had gone 
up the opposite aisle, and 
reaching the communion- 
table, kneeled down close 
beside the Duke. Some one 
— a pew opener probably — 
came and touched the poor 
man on the shoulder, and 
whispered to him to move 
farther away, or to rise and 
wait until the Duke had re- 
ceived the bread and wine ; 
but the eagle eye and the 
quick ear of the great com- 
mander caught the meaning 
of that whisper. He clasped the old man's hand, 
and held him to prevent his rising, and in a rev- 
erential undertone, but most distinctly, said, ** Do 
not move ; we are all equal here." 

Honest poverty is no crime, and God is no re- 
specter of persons. <^ It is the miad that makes 
the man ;'' not worldly honor, wealth, or station. 

Hope.— Hope is the sweetest friend that ever 
kept a distressed friend company ; it beguiles 
the tediousness of the way, all the miseries of our 
pilgrimage. It tells the soul such sweet stories 
of the succeeding joys ; what comforts there are 
in heaven ; what peace, what joy, what triumphs, 
what marriage songs and hallelujahs there are in 
that country whither she is traveling, that she 
goes merrily away with her present burden. 

8o long as life remains to ns, our duties are nn- 
finished. There is no room for idleness here. 
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SOLOMON FOOT. 

PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Eulogy of departed worth is a common tribute 
the world over, nor is it uncommon for eulogists 
to magnify the virtues— real or imaginary— of 
those who haye occupied conspicuous places. 
The terms '* groat.*' " splendid/' " magnificent," 
and even ** God-like," are applied to persons, 
sometimes, it must be admitted, quite inappropri- 
ately. But when taken all in all, we do not 
know of an instance in which the phrase, '*a 
splendid man," could be more suitably applied 
than in the case of Solomon Foot. He was well 
formed, and stood not far from six feet high ; was 
in every way well proportioned, and weighed not 
far from one hundred and eighty pounds. He 
had a healthy, youthful, and spirited expression, 
set off with a magnificent head, adorned with 
silky, frosted hair. In public he was only known 
as a statesman ; but in private, wh^re best known, 




PORTRAIT OF THE LATE HON. SOLOMON FOOT, OF VT. 



he was highly cheriphed as one of the kindliest of 
friends, one of the most affectionate of husbands 
and parents, and one of the most generous of 



benefactors. He was modest and uhassnming, 
yet dignified and manly. Ho was resolute and 
executive, but never harsh nor severe. His 
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justice was always tempered with mercy, in the 
spirit of which he abounded. In him was great 
devotion, wiUi feuth, hope, and humility beauti- 
fully blended. Intellectually, he was the equal 
of the best in our country. His opinions were 
well formed, and his judgment seldom questioned 
or reversed. Ideality and Sublimity were prom- 
inent, and he was chaste and elegant, with a 
fine imagination, without wild extravagance. 
There was oratory, poetry, imagery, and artistic 
feeling combined in him. See what a forehead ! 
how ample in all its parts! So of the face— the 
eyes large and speaking, the nose prominent but 
not belligerent, the mouth well cut but not too 
large, the chin prominent but elegant, and the 
whole a splendid model for the sculptor's chisel. 
It is unnecessary to specify each feature or faculty 
in detail ] but we may say, there was nothing 
wanting in this, which is required to make an 
intelligent, high-minded. Christian nobleman — 
noble, not by inheritance alone, but by culture 
and acquirement Were the question put as to 
what he could do best, we answer, there would 
be but little choice between the pulpit, the forum, 
and the university. He could have excelled in 
either, also in authorship, as a teacher in any 
department, or he conld fill any place of trust 

But what were his faults? Was he not human 
and frail T Yea, verily, but he was noi perverted. 
Thoroughly temperate in eating, drinking, and in 
all things save almost perpetual mental labor, he 
was only anxious for the good of his country and 
humanity, and that he might grow in grace. He 
would not steal, he would not rob, he could not 
murder. Was he selfish ? No. Was he jealous ? 
No. Was he profane? No. Was he sensual? 
No Was he cruel or vindictive? No ; but quite 
the opposite. Was ho timid ? No ; neither was 
he over-confident He was neither a gormand 
nor an opicure, neither prodigal, though gener- 
ous to a faulty nor miserly, though saving. He 
was affable, polite, respectfhl, kindly, highly 
capable^ but not forward or boastful. He had 
too much integrity, too much nobility, to become 
a popular tool for a party. When may we hope 
to place such a man as this in the Presidency? 
With such a mind at the helm, the ship of state 
could never founder on the rocks nor strand 
upon the shoals. Reader, look on this splendid 
face, read the following biographical sketch, and, 
so far as you can, follow his noble example. 

BIOORAPUT. 

This distinguished man was bom in Cornwall, 
Addison County, Vermont, November 19, 1802. 
His father, Doctor Solomon Foot, was a physician 
in the practice of his profession in that town. 
Two years afterward he removed to Rutland, 
where he died. Young Solomon was pretty 
thoroughly educated, and was graduated with 
distinction from Middlebury College in 1826, and 
soon afterward took charge of the Castleton 
Academy as principal. He held this position, 
however, but a year, at the close of which he 
accepted a position as tutor in the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington. In 1829 he occupied 
the post of professor of natural philosophy in the 
Vermont Academy of Medicine, and was at the 
same time principal again of Castleton Academy. 




Having chosen the law as his profession, he 
availed himself of whatever intervals of leisure 
wero afforded him from his scholastic engage- 
ment to study the principles of jurisprudence. 

In 1834 he removed to Rutland, where he con- 
tinued his legal studies, and in the fall of that 
year was admitted to practice at the bar. Two 
years afterward he was elected a representative 
from Rutland to the Vermont Legislature, which 
office he held for several years — holding during 
three sessions the position of Speaker. 

He was the State Attorney for Vermont from 
1830 to 1842. In 1842 he was elected to repre- 
sent Vermont in the National Congress, and in 
1844 re-elected thereto. Declining a re-election he 
turned his attention specially to his professional 
matters, which he conducted vigorously until 
1851, in which year he was elected to the United 
States Senate by the Vermont Legislature. 

In this capacity he acted for his native State 
up to the time of his death, winning universal 
respect for Ills great integrity, high moral char- 
acter, fine intellectual acquirements, commanding 
the admiration of all. His death occurred on the 
28th of March last 

The following most solemn and affecting ac- 
count of the deat^-bed scene we copy from the 
Independent : 

The last days of the d^ng statesman were 
the most victorious of his life. Declining slowly 
toward the grave, he was not only conscious of 
his approaching end, but saluted it with welcome 
and good cheer. He conversed freelv with his 
family and friends concerning his religious hopes, 
the state of his worldly affairs, and the manner of 
his burial. Many of his associates in public life 
called upon him to say farewell— to all of whom 
he spoke with great serenity and courage. Some 
of these interviews were extremely affecting. 
Senator Foster, President of the Senate, sat by 
his bedside a few hours before the close of the 
scene, and heard the dying Christian speak in the 
most exultant strains of joyful hope — " a scene,'* 
said Mr. Foster, ''which, if the whole Senate 
could have witnessed, would have made every 
Senator regard the parting hero as a man to be 
envied.'' It is not improper to say that the 
personal relations between Mr. Foot and Mr. 
Foster were something more intimate than ordi- 
narily exists between man and man, or even 
between friend and friend ; and at their lidave- 
taking, Mr. Foster suddenly stooped over the 
prostrate form of his friend, put a kiss on his 
forehead, and retired in tears. Mr. Foot's relig- 
ions views were what are termed Evangelical . At 
three different times, shortly before his death, he 
repeated the following verse : 

" Jesus, the vision of thy race 

Hath overpowcrinff cbarma ; 
I shall not fear deatlrs cold embrace 

If ChriBt be in my arms. 
Then while ye hear my heartstrlngB break, 

How Bweet my minutes roll, 
A mortal paleness on mv cheek, 

And glory in my soul I" 

When he saw his wife and family sobbing 
around him. he exclaimed, *'Why these tears? 
There is no occasion for weeping. This is heaven 
begun below! I am only going home a little 
sooner— that is all." To Senator Doolittle he 
said, " It seems as though a company of angels 
were all about me, and hovering over me, to bear 
up a sinking spirit from its mortality." The 
Secretary of War happened to say, "We are all 
in God's hands," and the sick man responded, 
" Yes, and he is dealing with me in great mercy. 
The Lord reigns, let the earth rejoice I" When 
Senator Fe?senden called, his old friend grasped 
his hand, and exclaimed, ** My dear friend Fessen- 
den, the man by whose side I have sat so long, 



whom I have regarded as the model of a states- 
man and parliamentary leader, on whom I have 
leaned, and to whom I have looked more than to 
any. other living man for guidance and direction 
in public affairs, the grief I feel is that the strong 
tie which has so long bound us together must 
now be severed. But, my dear Fessenden, if 
there is memory after death, that memory will be 
active, and I shall call to mind the whole of our 
intercourse on earth." The next morning, at 
eight o'clock, he desired his attendants to raise 
him in bed, and to withdraw the window-curtains, 
that he might view the dome of the Capitol for 
the last time. While he thus lav gazing, the 
twenty-third Ppalm was read, and his wifo knelt 
at his bedside and offered prayer. When she 
arose he folded her in his arms, and then, as his 
breathing became choked, he said, ** What! can 
this be death ? Is it come already ?" Suddenly 
uplifting his hands and eyes, he exclaimed. *- 1 see 
it! I see it! the gates are wide open! beautiful! 
beautiful I" and so expired. As noble an exit as 
can befall a man ! 



HBIiP FATHER. 

<'Mt hands are so stiff I can hardly hold a 
pen," said farmer Wilber, as he sat down to 
« figure out" some acconnts that were getting 
behindhand. 

'• Could I help you, father ?" said Lucy, laying 
down her crotchet work. ** I should be glad to 
if I only knew what you wished written." 

*• Well, I shouldn't wonder if you could, Lucy, " 
he said, reflectively. < ' Pretty good at figures, are 
you?" 

** It would be a fine story if I did not know 
something of them after going twice through the 
arithmetic," said Lucy, laughing. 

*^ Well, I can show you in five minutes what I 
have to do, and it'll be a powerful help if you can 
do it for me. I never was a master-hand at 
accounts in my best dajrs, and it does not grow 
any easier, as I can see, since I put on specs." 

Very patiently did the helpful daughter plod 
through the long, dull lines of figures, leaving the 
gay worsted work to lie idle all the evening, 
though s^e was in such haste.to finish her scarf. 
It was reward enough to see her tired father, who 
had been toiling all day for herself and the other 
dear ones, sitting so cosily in his easy-chair, en- 
joying his weekly paper, as it can only be eujoyed 
in a country home, where news from the great 
world beyond comes seldom and is eagerly sought 
for. 

The clock struck nine before her task was over, 
but the hearty " Thank you, daughter, a thousand 
times," took away all sense of weariness. 

** It's rather looking up, where a man can have 
an amanuensis," said the father. '* It's not every 
farmer that can afford it" 

" Nor every fanner's daughter that is capable 
of making one,"Faid mother, with a little pardon- 
able maternal pride. 

" Nor every one that would be willing, if they 
were able," said Mr. Wilber— which last was a 
sad truth. How many daughters might be of use 
to their fathers in this and many other ways, who 
nevtr think of lightening a care or labor! If 
asked to perform some little service. It is done at 
best with a reluctant step and an unwilling air 
which robs it of all sunshine or claim to gratitude. 

Girlfi, help your father ; give him a cheerful 
home to rest in when evening comes, and do not 
worry his life away by fretung because he can 
not s^ord you all the luxuries you covet Chil- 
dren exert as great an influence on their parents in 
as parents do on their children. ff^ 
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^WORKING POLITENESS. 

That's what we need ! Politeness that we can 
put on and wear aboat our daily work — polite- 
ness that is always on hand— a stock of politeness 
that we can use out of without economizing the 
article — something strong and substantial for 
every-day use. We can get plenty of French 
bows and complimentary speeches for great 
occasions— what we need is the family article ! 

We need a politeness that is tender and gentle 
toward women and 'little children, whether they 
are dad in velvet or rags— a politeness that does 
not get behind its newspaper when a shabby 
female enters a crowded car—that does not squirt 
its tobacco juice over its neighbor, and keep its 
feet in its proper place — a politeness that endures 
disagreeable things rather than to complain— a 
politeness that is as careftil of other people's 
feelings as of its own corns ! We need a polite- 
ness that says ** Thank you" for the most trifling 
service, and does not disdain to give you a 
pleasant, cheering smUe as it goes by about its 
allotted tasks^a politeness that never offends a 
woman's ear by coarse word or phrase— that 
takes the baby out of the overbuifdened wife's 
arms, and remembers to ask about her over-night 
headache, and takes interest in her little house- 
keeping cares. A woman can't very well be cross 
if her husband is ceaselessly polite t We require 
a politeness that sets a chair for the weary errand- 
boy while he is waiting, and does not disdain to 
help a crooked old apple-woman across Broad- 
way—a politeness that does not appropriate four 
seats in a railroad car, and refrains from going 
to sleep on the most comfortable settee In a 
steamboat. Anybody can be polite on great 
occasions— it is the petty incidents of daily life 
that try men's souls ! 

We require politeness that treatrservants like 
human beings — that walks in the streets without 
staring every other lady out of countenanoe^that 
eaa endure to bear its trailing skirts accidentally 
stepped on, without turning on the culprit a face 
like an infuriated Bengal tiger— that does not 
snatch a coveted piece of goods out of another 
person's hands at a store, with " TU take this !" — 
that does not talk audibly at opera and theater, 
and that refrains from saying in a loud whisper, 
after a long inspection of the lace on the bonnet 
directly iii front, <*Mere imitation!" We stand 
in need of a politeness that says to weary store- 
clerks, " I am very sorry to have given you so 
much trouble !" and does not tell every merchant 
that she can buy better goods than his, at a less 
price, at any other establishment in town I We 
want a politeness that respects the children's 
little secrets, and sets their baby blunders right 
without hurting their feelings— that sympathizes 
with the chambermaid's toothache, and speaks a 
word of pleasant notice when the cook appears 
in a new calico dress with palm leaves rather 
larger than cauliflowers — a politeness that pre- 
faces every demand to inferiors with the magic 
words, '*If you will be so kind." A politeness 
that does not say, ''It's always jost so," when 
the husband comes h6me too tired to go out for 
an evening's amusement, and that gets up an 
artiflcial interest in the Congressional debate 
that he insists un reading aloud to the family 
circle — that never says to a dear particular 




friend, " Mercy I how thin you- are getting 1" or, 
'' Dear me 1 how very unbecoming that bonnet is 
to you!" and listens in a heroic spirit of self- 
sacriflce to the endless yams of the intolerable old 
lady who comes to spend '* a social day," instead 
of discovering an errMid to be done in some 
other room ! 

We want a politeness that will make the bore 
believe himself the most entertaining companion 
in existence— that will repress the wittiest 5on 
mot for fear it should hurt the feelings of some 
obscure guest — that never repeats a morsel of 
spicy gossip, and that always believes the best 
until the worst is proved— a politenees^that over- 
looks an army of faults for the sake of the one 
virtue that lies beyond — that looks, through awk- 
ward manners and rude language for the sterling 
worth underlying them. We need a courtesy 
that sits down by the domestic fireside to enter- 
tain its country cousin as willingly as if she were 
Queen Victoria's royal self, and never smiles when 
she eats green peas with a knife and drinks her 
tea from the saucer— a courtesy that is perfectly 
unconscious (apparently) of rustic phrases and 
atrocious grammar, and immolates itself cheer- 
fully on the shrine of '* sight-seeing," and ** going 
trading," during the long, bright days that might 
be so much more delightfully spent. We want 
something that is never for an instant laid aside 
or forgotten— the refinement and cultivation of 
manner that belong only to nature's nobility. 
If you want to judge whether or not a man is 
really polite, watch him when he speaks to un 
inferior, or gives an order to a servant. If you 
would like to know a woman's real character, 
observe her at home among her children and 
domestics. When people go out Into the world, 
they put on their politeness just as they put on 
their best clothes and most sparkling jewelry — a 
sort of external adornment, but it is not every 
one who thinks it worth while to observe the 
'^ small sweet courtesies" of life in the routine of 
every^y existence^ 

If a married man comes home ft'om his daily 
avocation tired and worn out, and yet remembers 
the pleasant '' Grood-evening" to his wife, and 
never grumbles when the tea is smoking and the 
beefsteak overdone, thcU is politeness. If a 
single man asks the plain, unattractive girl to 
dance at an evening party, not because he wants 
the pleasure of a polka with her, but because 
nobody else has invited her, that -is politeness. 
If he gives his seat in a stage to a weary little 
seamstress returning home ttom her day's labor, 
that is politeness. And if a pretty damsel listen 
with an interested face to the embarrassed con- 
versation of an ineligible gentleman while her 
favorite beau is talking with some one cine, that 
is the very extreme of politeness. Heroism in 
littie things constitutes politeness— petty acts of 
self-denial — imperceptible sacrifices — trials for 
which you receive neither credit nor applause ! 
And if politeness is not one of the cardinal 
virtues, it most assuredly ought to be 1 We can 
all of us behave bravely enough in the stress of a 
great emergency, but what miserable cowards 
we are about the small tribulations that are 
scattered over life as thickly as daisies in a 
pasture field I Wa could all die for our country 
if it were necessary; but if the coffee is muddy. 



or if cold pork salutes our optics instead of the 
expected broiled chkken—ihat is quite a different 
matter ! A body is justifiable in grumbling and 
making himself generally disagreeable under 
such circumstances as these I 

The fact is, we are not half polite enough to 
each other ! We want more pf the little ameni ties 
that spring straight from the heart— we want 
more working politeness. Remember, this is 
everybody's business. Shall we not institute a 
reform ? 



PANOPHONICS. 

The panophonic alphabet, or universal alpha- 
bet of nature, was devised In the winter and 
spring of 1860-1. It claims to represent philo- 
sophically all the elementary sounds of human 
speech. Being based on nature it is never arbi- 
trary, each mark or sign representing accurately 
a sound. It. is claimed, also, that being univer- 
sal in character, all things may be equally well 
represented by it. Such being the case, it i\ir- 
nishes a common tie to link together the various 
nations of the earth in one grand brotherhood ; 
and hence appeals to the philanthropist, to the 
educationalist, to the missionary or student of for- 
eign languages, to the merchant, to the linguist, 
to the statesman, and to civilisation in general ; 
in fine, it appeals to all who are interested in 
human welfare, as an improvement which shonld 
be availed of as a mighty lever for the elevation 
of man. 

Its principles are simple, becauso natural j it 
in easily acquired, because of the strict and en- 
tire correspondence between sound and sign. 
Discarding wholly all alphabetic forms now in 
use as arbitrary and^ unphilosophical, and ignor- 
ing all the refeived systems of ortiiography, it 
claims to be based upon the following strictly 
logical principles : 

First, The correspondence between sound And 
sign, so that one shall be auggestive of the other. 

Second, The number of elementary sounds and 
the number of alphabetical signs is the same. 

Third. As a natural sequence of the first two sta- 
ted principles, any given sound shall always be re- 
presented by thesame sign, and any given sign shall 
always represent the same sound. Upon this natu- 
ral basis a most beautiful, attractive and philosoph- 
ical' system, of alphabetic and orthographic rep- 
resentation has been wrought out, and it is pro- 
posed to issue, as soon as the requisite means can 
be obtained, such works as may bo necessary for 
the elucidation of the same, and its full presenta- 
tion in proper form. In order to carry out his 
undertaking, the author earnestly solicits the co- 
operation of all who may feel interested in a 
movement of so much importance. 

It is proposed to issue— Ist. A series of brief 
articles bearing upon the subject, and preparing 
the mind by facts and arguments for a more 
thorough appreciation of the movement. 2d. A 
circtdaTf presenting that portion of the Universal 
Alphabet required in the representation of the 
English language, with directions for its uSe, and 
a few examples showing its practicability. 3d. 
A work of one hundred pages, <* more or 
giving a full account of the origin and nature < 
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the Panophonie Alphabet, showing its adaptabil- 
ity to the representation of any and every lan- 
guage now spoken, or to be spoken, with illus- 
trations from the principal languages of America, 
£hirope, and Asia. 4th. To issue, first, a periodica/ 
devoted to the phonic movement, and printed, in 
whole or in part, in the new style; second, a 
word-book qf the English tanguage^ setting forth 
the ordinary alphabet and spelling beside the 
new, discarding the a h c succession ; third, 
works adapted to the instruction of children and 
adults. Charts and diagramic illustrations are 
also to bo prepared, for use in the lecture-room 
and school. 

Thus there lies before the founder of this sys- 
tem work more than sufficient to occupy his whole 
energies and time for the remainder of his natu- 
ral life. Who will assist him ? 
• Those who may become interested in this under- 
taking will obtain further information by address- 
ing J. Madison Allen, in care of Thomas Middleton, 
Woodstock, Vt. 



I^piolags. 



.A kiiQwl«ilt« of tb« atructara aad faoctlooa of the hanun body 
•liould f Qlde us Id all our Investlsatlona of Um railooa phcnomMiA of 

. My people are destroyed ibr lack of lcnowledc«.~fiiMB ir. ^ 



THTCHTNIASIS, OR THE PORK 

Tms disease has created a considerable stir in 
.this country, and materially affected the pork 
trade. It, however, appears that no well-authen- 
ticated cases have been discovered in the United 
States to warrant public apprehension. All our 
information upon the subject is derived mainly 

from foreign 
^ sources. In 
POermany 
P and north- 
g em France, 
g where the 
jP middle clas- 
iB^ ses subsist 
in a great 
measure on 



Fio. 1.— Infected Muscle. 



dietary preparations of pork, such as sausages, 
dried ham, etc., this disease has sometimes as- 
sumed the character of an epidemic. 

Elaborate microscopic investigations have 
brought to light the cause of the malady and 
suggested its prevention. The trichina is a minute 
Worm, visible oniy to the naked eye when inclosed 
in its chal- ^ 

ky capsule 
or shell, 
and then 
appearing J 
as a fine :^ 
white point ^ 

in the mass 

of the mus- ^o* 3.— Enoafsxtled TmcBmjL 

cle infested. Fig. 1 is a representation of muscular 
tissue with trichinse encapsuled or in the chrysalis 
state, as seen by the naked eye. Under the micro- 
scope these insidious worms present the appear- 
ance shown in fig. 2. It is in this condition that 



they are usually introduced into the human 
stomach, where, during the process of digestion, 
the calcareooB shell is dissolved and the trichina) 
released. Once in a f^e state, they very soon 
acquire growth and vigor sufficient to perform 
the office of reproduction. The young parasites 



FiQ. 8.— Male Tkicxhna. 
are brought forth in great numbers from a single 
pair of triqhins. Fig. 3 exhibits the full-grown 
male, and fig. 4 the full-grown female, with young 
just produced, as they appear when magnified 
about 200 diameters. The newly-born swarm 
immediately commence their depredation^ by 
piercing the membranes of the stomach and in^ 
testines, and make their way to the voluntary 
muscles, which seem to be their peculiar food, and 
in the fiber of which they prosecute their work 
of destruction with marvelous rapidity. Fig. 6 
shows the trichina) devouring the muscular tissue. 
The symptoms of the affection are acute diarrhea. 



Fig. 4~Fm]CAijb Tbiobika iin> YoxJFOb 

dysentery, peritonitis with intense pain in the 
muscles, nervous prostration, muscular spasms, 
and finally paralysis and death. The muscles 
which lie nearest the digestive organs are first 
attacked, but the triclmuB soon find their way to 
the muscles of the chest, neck, and back, and by 
degrees reach the extremities. In fig. 6 we have 
a magnified representation of the parasite ap- 
proaching the encapsuled state, and in the lower 
part of the figure, a representation of the path 
the worm makes for itself in the muscular fiber. 
The muscles upon which it feeds become useless 
in proportion to the number of ultimate fibers 
destroyed. Such is the minuteness of trichinae, 
and such their fertility, that a single ounce of fiesh 
may contain a million of them. Hence it can not 
be wondered at that fatal results follow so rapidly 
the eating of infected food. Although trichina 
have been found in animals of different species, 
yet the pig is the 
only one from the ^ 
eating of the flesh f 
of which fatal re- ^ 
suits have follow- ' 
ed. For the ben- 
efit of those who 
esteem pork a del- 
icacy (which we Fio. 6.— Free Tbighina 
are far from doing), we would say that when 
this kind of meat is thoroughly cooked by the 
application of heat, the parasites, if any there be 
in it, are destroyed. In Grermany, pork is eaten 
very extensively, almost raw, especially the lean 
or muscular parts. It is said that in Berlin the 
animal consumption of swine amounts to 100,000 
head. In America, although the consumption of 
pork is large, especially in the Western States, 
yet the exemption from this disease is evidentiy 
due to the almost universal practice of cooking 
before eating; to say nothing of the superior 
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quality of American swine. The Hettstadt 
tragedy, which occurred not long since, and has 
been tolerably well circulated through the papers 
in this country, furnishes the alarming record of 
eighty-three persons dying in a short time after 
dining off the fiesh of one poor pig— a <* measly" 
one, so said the butcher who killed it. 

In Magdeburg, Dresden, Weimar, and other 
places, trichiniasis has prevailed to a considerable 
extent Only two or three months ago a whole- 
sale poisoning from eating trichinons pork oc- 
curred in Hedersleben, an important German 

village, where 

out of 300 per- 
sons who ate of 
the meat, more 
than 100 are i 
now in their 
graves. From 
these instances 
it is notsurpris- fio. 0.— Tuchina^s Path. 
ing that the Germaqs should be much excited on 
the subject, especially as that article of sustenance 
which they regard with so mnoh favor is the cause 
of their distress. 

An American physician who bas given consid- 
erable attention to this subject, says as follows : 

" It is well known that the common red < earUw 
worm' or * angle-worm' is infested with trichinss, 
and in this way fowls and swine may become the 
subjects of the disease, as they devour the worm 
greedily. An opinion obtains with many persons 
that what is known as * measly pork' is more 
liable to be infected with trichins than any other. 
Wliat facts there are to sustain this belief we are 
not acquahited with, but the 'measles' in the 
hog is genuine scrqfvkif and it is a significant fact 
that the disease just mentioned should have de- 
rived its name from scrofa^ a sow. The ancients, 
however wild or erroneous may have been their 
theories, were nevertheless close and accurate 
observers of facts. In this way the name of the 
disease is made to indicate its origin. It is safe 
to conclude that more disease and deaths are 
caused by eating pork fjoiihout trichin» than fjoith 
them. To those who are determined to eat swine- 
flesh in spite of the trichinee and the law of Moses, 
we would give some advice in regard to the man- 
ner of Qsaring them. ' As fllthy as a hog,' is com- 
mon comparison ; yet the pig is sometimes libeled. 
He has his likes and dislikes, and though he seeks 
his food among verdure or in the filthy gutter, yet 
he will not eat unsound or unhealthy food. If he 
is shut up in a close pen, and made to swim in his 
own excremeots, he certainly is not responsible 
for his dirty plight. The fact is now pretty well 
understood in Germany that the pigs which have 
been infested with trichina were brought up in 
this manner, and gave evidence of bad health 
before they were slaughtered." 

One things is certain, that to avoid trichibiapis 
altogether it is best not to cat swine-flesh. If, 
however, the reader is too fond of the well-larded 
*' flesh-pots" to renounce it, let him or her see to 
it that the meat is thoroughly examined and well 
cooked before it tickles the palate. 



"BEArrrrFDL wether!" as the gentleman sidd 
when he chanced to get a tender piece of mutton 
on his plate M dinner. 
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and sarfeitiag, that we never have ^ullnesB of 
l>raiQ by reason of blood too highly carbonized, - 

MBGBSStrr FOR DIBTBTIO CARB. 

The brevity of time, and the mighty work com- 
mitted to time, should be the grand stimali to 
physical care. It is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times that physiological knowledge 
is becoming widely, diffused among the people. 
Time was. and that not many years ago, when 
there was an embargo upon it, and a few of the 
learned held the monopoly. Now the youth of 
our schools are to some extent indoctrinated, in 
the fundamental laws of life. Do yon suppose it 
would be possible in figures to estimate the loss 
that the world has sustained^in the matter of life 
and labor by reason of the ignorance of men con- 
cerning physical law? What did the world lose 
when Raphael sickened of a feyer, as a conse- 
quence of physical immoderation, and died in 
his thirty-seventh year 7 What did the world lose 
when Starr King, one of the finest brains that 
America ever produced, perished by exposure i'l 
the very dawn of his intellectual manhood? 
What did the world lose when John Summerfield, 
by sheer neglect and over-exertion, fell a victim;, 
to consumption before he was thirty ? What did 
the world lose when Theodore Parker, in the very 
flower of his mental strength, fell a sacrifice to 
excessive study ? Ton may depend upon it that 
there is no ignorance for which the world has had 
to pay so dearly as physiological Ignorance. 
How many young men die prematurely by their 
neglect, and leave widows and orphans to be 
cared for by the world's precarious charities ! 

A mother said to me the other day, '' Sir, I had 
cherished fond expectations that my daughter, 
just ripnaing into womanhood, would do some 
good service to the world, and now she is an 
emaciated, coughing invalid. She was a melan- 
choly sight— cold feet, cold hands, feeble pulse, 
impaired digestion, all owing to Imprudence and 
neglect." 

THB FRBACHBR'S EXFERIHNOB. 

You would be astonished if you knew with 
what little promise on the score of physical vigor 
I undertook the work of the ministry here ten 
years ago, and a little more to know the fact that 
I have not been compelled to vacate my pulpit 
for a single Sabbath by reason of ill-health. 
There are certain vows which I made in the 
beginning, and which have rarely been violated, 
and then not without extreme cause. First of all, 
that, as far as human endeavor could avail, I 
would never allow physical vitality to sink 
beyond a given level requisite for work. To this 
end many subordinate rules have been requisite, 
as these : to eat generously when nature admitted, 
and sparingly when moderation was obviously 
suggested ; to breathe fresh air the principal part 
of the time ; and, chief of all, to sleep by the 
wholesale and by the retail, retiring early for the 
purpose. The principle of Lord Bacon is a good 
one : ** There is a regimen of health beyond the 
rules of physic ; what a man finds good of, and 
what a man finds hurt of, is the best physic to 
preserve health. 

TOOTH THB SBA80N OF IMPROVEMBNT. 

The period of youth is preeminently the 
to form correct physical habits. Old age 



PHTSICAZi CULTURB. 

A SERMON BY THB REV. J. L. CORNING. 

Text: " QlorMy God in your body."— 1 CoMHTeiAHfl 
vl. 20. 

ToBBB is no visible temple whose aisles and 
arches echo with such manifold hymns of ascrip- 
tion to the great Father of life as the human body. 
There is in the throbbing anatomy of an ephem- 
eron a tribute to the neatness of the Infinite 
Creator grander than all infinite nature. Every 
man carries about with him a mechanism, the 
vastness, deUoacy^ and intricstenees of which are 
almost infinite. The soul and the body stantl re- 
lated to one another as jewel and casket Beyond 
question the jewel would appear the more won- 
drous of the two when rightly appreciated. An 
intelligent inhabitant of another sphere, contem- 
plating with even a partial survey the sublime 
organization of the first human body, would have 
said that such a piece of divine architecture never 
was built to crumble away. He would have ex- 
pected the mountains to disint^^te into atoms 
and the stars to fall out of the firmament sooner 
than a human frame to resolve itself from its comely 
proportions into a heap of chaotic ashes. Yet 
considering the intricacy of this mechanism, by 
what delicate contrivances its parts are mutually 
a^usted, one would say that man should be en- 
dowed with almost infinite wisdom and sagacity 
to guard it against damage. 

FHT8ICAL CULTORB PR0GBBS8IVB. 

Contrary to this, however, physical science for 
sixty centuries has stumbled through a path of 
blind empiricism to a growth but now simply 
mdimental. The earth has teemed with elements 
which would sustain the body, and elements 
which would destroy it, and only experiment has 
availed to distinguish between them. The com 
and the wheat have sprouted beside the night- 
shade and the hemlock. No philosopher could 
tell beforehand that aconite and digitalis were 
possessed of deadly qualities, and would paralyze 
tiie action of the heart. Experience was requisite 
to tell that carbonic acid gas Would produce 
asphyxia. Thus it would seem that the pathway 
of six thousand years has been thick with pltfoUs 
of ignorance into which the human family have 
been blindly stumbling. This mystery of mor- 
tality is only solved in the light of man's immortal 
destiny. The body is Bke some of the palaces 
and cathedrals of the former ages which kings 
took down to replace with nobler architecture. 
Amid the ashes of the material rises the temple 
of the immaterial. 

ERRpRS OP THE AGES. 

The mind of man has swung to two opposite 
extremes in its estimate of the human body, one 
of idolatry and irreligion, and the other of ascetic 
contempt and morbid pietism. Apollo was the 
deity of Greece, and Hercules of Rome, the one 
idealizing physical beauty, and the other physical 
strength. The whole of Roman ethics put a 
premium on muscle, and so in fact did much of 
the Grrecian ; and you know what grand metaphors 
the wrestling matches of Olympia and the am- 
phitheater furnished to Saint Paul, with which he 
set forth in energetic phrase a picture of moral 
strife and achievement. In all ages, and the 




world over, this vulgar species of materialism 
out of which boxers cmd bullies have been made 
has held more or less sway with man. 

Asceticism was a reaction of physical idolatry . 
The old hermits who flew from gluttony and 
license into starvatioh and solitude only leaped 
out of Scylla into Charybdu. Anthony and 
Ambrose made their bodies inipediments instead 
of servants by excessive abstinence and resultant 
chronic dyspepsia. It is a huge folly to think 
that gauntness of cheek necessarily implies 
plumpness of soul. Martin LuthOr thought he had 
got out of the orbit of temptation when he got 
into his cloister cell with a table d'hote of bread 
and water ; but even then he was compelled not 
seldom to fling his inlcstand at the devil intruding 
his infernal shape into the doorway; and the 
grand old reformer lived long enough to learn 
the value of a good slice of sirloin, and to pre- 
scribe a hearty laugh as a panacea of spiritual 
despondency, and a sovereign preventive of en- 
gorged hepatic ducts. 

THE TRUE OOURSE. 

The golden mean of physical care lies between 
the gladiatorial ring and the scant cupboard of a 
monkish cell. 

It ought to be considered by every young 
person a moral obligation to become acquaint- 
ed with and loyal unto physical law. You can 
not del^^te this responsibility to another. It 
rests upon yourself. You may give your watch 
over to tho care of the jeweler, but you have no 
business to give your body over to the care of a 
physician. If you were a great king with a 
scientific physiologist appointed and paid to fol- 
low you everywhere like a shadow, you might be 
an exoeption to this rule. But none of you ex- 
pect to attain to that equivocal dignity. To man, 
jealous for the vigor and productiveness of his 
physical powers, every day, yes, every hour will 
bring its special demand for vigilance. One of 
the healthiest men that I ev^ saw told me the 
other day that he had to watch bis physical con- 
dition as an engineer watches a locomotive, to 
keep it sound. Such vigilance became necessary 
because he was one of the few among mankind 
who had determined to get the largest amount of 
possible work out of his body and brain. 

A LESSON FROM THB BRUTE* 

I made a visit of neighborly civility the other 
day to a certain quadruped whom I accidentally 
saw win a race on the ice not long since, and after 
a fine ride behind this noble horse I made very 
carefttl and extensive inquiries into his sanitary 
habits, and found them of the first quality. Ven- 
tilation, cleanliness, diet, system, shelter, and all 
else were attended to with scrupulous fidelity. 
Hence he was never out of condition, his joints 
always well oiled, his skin always sleek, his 
muscles strong and supple, and his spirits fEdrly 
magnificent, and this without bitters or tonics. 
There was a practical lesson in that stable which 
I wish all young people might learn— that the 
business of life imperatively demands that a man 
or a woman should never be out of condition. 
The ideal of right living is that you and I should 
never have sick-headache and be laid on the shelf, 
that we never should be foundered with dyspepsia 
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best tfnker and pateh up damaged bodies, and 
thiiB partially atone fbr early neglect. I saw a 
man the other day, who, in my opinion, is already 
suffering from incipient softening of the brain 
caused by the use of tobacco, who is faked to die 
prematurely by the indulgence, and who is now 
removed almost beyond the possibility of reme- 
dial influence. If you have never arrived at 
that point in the process of evil habit at which 
appeUte is a rushing tprrent, and will a feather 
or a straw borne on its surface, I pray that you 
may be spared the horrible fate. If there is any- 
thing calculated to drive a man to the very mad- 
ness of despair, it is the haunting presence of such 
a consciousness as this. 

THE TIMB TO FORM GOOD HABITS. 

The art of physical self-control, the power to 
say ^*No" when appetite and passion solicit — 
these are acquired, if over, in the earlier periods 
of life. It is a discipline fairly sublime in its 
moral qualities, and its relation to the formation 
of both body and character, when a child has for 
the flrst time compelled himself or yielded to the 
solicitation of a parent to refuse a sweetmeat or a 
deleterious narcotic for some high advantage that 
may result from the refusal. And right here 
there is a most lamentable neglect in family cul- 
ttue. The fireside should be a gymnasium of 
moral discipline Ilere, in this arena, conscience 
and will should be pitted against appetite and 
passioo. Very early should a parent look well to 
the insidious habits which undermine physical 
vigor, and with this, enervate intellect and blunt 
the moral sense. The true art of family govern- 
ment is to teach children to govern themselves. 
They are not the best horses that are driven with 
blinders. The precaution may be needed in the 
process of breaking, but a horse is never fully 
broken till he can walk up to a locomotive with 
his eyes open. So depend upon it, parents, your 
children must see and confront life with its con- 
gregated perils at some time or other, and the 
difficult problem for you to realiase is to inocu- 
late the tender mind with such principles of 
ttuth, and harness it up with such appliances of 
moral strength, that when the stress of the temp- 
tation comes, as it will full soon enough, to tax 
the bravest muscle, there may be in readiness a 
panoply of resistance. 

THE ARGCMENT FROM TRADE. 

' There is a fashion among men who adventure 
in pecuniary enterprises to lay in store capital for 
future reliance. Tou do not call a man fiQaucially 
prosperous who spends his whole yearly income. 
True thrift is based upon accommodation. What 
is vulgarly called the ** rainy day" of life comes 
upon all men, and when it comes, blessed be the 
man that has a pile of mortgages and stock cer- 
tificates convertible into cash upon emerg- 
ency. 

So in physioal culture there is a law of thrift 
and wealth which may be justly denominated the 
law of capital. A green old age is never attained 
without a man has the coin securities of blood 
and nerve and fiber in his body, and this coin is 
the reward of early habits of economy. Tem- 
perance and moderation are the indispensable 
A requisites of comfort and cheer in a man's de- 
/^ clialug day-i. 
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KZAMFUS. 

Yoa know that history fomishes some memo- 
rable instances of vigorous longevity, as Wesley 
who died at eighty-eight ; Alexander Yon Hom- 
boldt who died at ninety ; Father Waldo, once 
chaplain of the United States Congress, who 
lived to pass one hundred ; tiie lamented Professor 
Silliman, of Yale College, who passed gently to 
his heavenly rest at eighty-six ; and the honored 
ex-president of Union College who was recently 
gathered to his fathers at the age of ninety-three. 
The secret of longevity in these memorable ex- 
amples is precisely paralleled to the law of capital 
and finance. Physically, some men always live up 
to their income and intrench on the principal, 
and such men always die before their time. 
Other men, and they are the few and far between, 
use up vitality sparingly, economizing and hoard- 
ing at every point, and these, accidents and con- 
genital disorders excepted, are sure of a vigorous 
and smiling old age. 

The rule of preserving the body is to keep the 
body under, not by ascetic crucifixion, but by 
manly and comprehensive self-control. 

WHY TEMPERANCE BBFORMS FAIL. 

I have heard it IVequently said of late that tho 
temperance reform is a failure. It certainly is 
such, as compared with the hopes and expecta- 
tions of certain enthusiastic advocates, and it 
will be a failure until physical self-control is 
learned as a comprehensive instead of a restricted 
science. The over-laden trencher opens the door 
to the intoxicating cup, and not nntil men are 
well fed, I mean wisely and moderately dieted, 
will they be exempt from the direfol solicitations 
of false stimulants. Physical life is the arena in 
which thought in the brain and truth in the heart 
exercise themselves in the attainment of manly 
vigor. Mortality is written as an inevitable fate 
upon the body, but out of its perishing elements 
the soul should emerge all clad in beauty and 
vigor for Its immortal pathway. 

THE BCLIPSE. 

An occasional contribiitor sends ns the following neat 
poetic allusion to the total ecUpse of the moon which 
occurred March aoth. 

We looked at the moon askance, that night when it rose. 

As sadly we pondered its destiny o*er, 
For ftrom wond^roos acconnts we were led to suppose 

That coining events cast their shadows before. 

But its heams were as mellow as mild was its li^t, 
Its disk as nndonded, its pathway as clear. 

Its mien was as steady and free from affilght 
As that it had borne any night in the year. 

Could it be she moved onward not knowing her fiite t 

Could it be the invader was coming by stealth- 
Was creeping in ambnsh, or lying in wait 
To despoil her of brightness, the sonrce of her wealth? 

Oh, who to her presence a message will bear 
To warn off the shadow that threatens to fidl 

On her dear, gentle fftce that sadly must wear 
A frown that will gather its gloom over all T 

Now the hoar, portentons, approaches apace. 
The son and the earth their intrigne mature-^ 

The shadow moves on, and in silent embrace 
Clasps the moon, darkly hiding her light, pale, but pore. 

Oh, darkness appalling, go back to your lair 1 
I feel on my forehead the touch of your lips, 

And shrink from the gloom your dark features wear, 
For the world is In shadow, the moon in eclipse. 

IKEZLADD. 




THB FAMILT CIRCLB 



If there be any bond in life which ought to be 
sacredly guarded from everything that can put 
it in peril, it is that which unites the members of 
a family. If there be a spot upon earth from 
which discord and strife should be banished, it is 
the fireside. There center the fondest liopes and 
the most tender affections. How lovely the spec- 
tacle presented by that family which is governed 
by the right spirit t Each strives to avoid giving 
offense, and is studiously considerate of the oth- 
ers' happiness. Sweet, loving dispositions are 
cultivated by all, and each tries to surpass the 
other in his efforts for the common harmony. 
Each heart glows with love ; and the benedictioii 
of heavenly peace seems to abide upon that 
dwelling with such power that no black fiend of 
pasMon dare rear his head within it. 

Who would not realize this lovely picture ? It 
may be realized by all who will employ the ap- 
pointed means. Let the precepts of the Gospel 
be applied as they are designed to be ; and they 
will be found to shed a holy chu'm upon the fBan.* 
ily circle, and make it what God des^ned that it 
should be, the most heaven-like scene on earth. ▲. 



^ 



Hints to Preachers.— A correspondent of the 
Northern Ckriatian Advoeate suggests the follow* 
ing thoughts, which ministen of all denominations 
may ponder with profit : 

*^ Never make an apology In the pulpit—yoa 
will lessen yourself by so doing. Don't make 
long introductions to your sermons— a portico 
should never be as large as the house. Do not 
make a repeater of yourself, by repeating the 
same thoughts in your firstly, secondly, thirdly, 
lastly, and in conclusion. Never defend yourself 
in the pulpit against any evil thing said of yoa. 
You are set for the defence of the gospel, and not 
of your own reputation. Keep your account 
with God and not with men, and he will defend 
you. Don't preach long sermons, for long 
sermons do no good, but often do harm. Every 
moment you detain your hearers after they 
become weary, you damage tbem and yourself 
also. But the length of a sermon is not always 
to be measured bv the time taken in its delivery. 
A sermon that has neither height, depth, nor 
breadth, must necessarilv be a long one. Or a 
sermon which does not interest the hearers, will 
always be a long a one. As long as you can 
bold the fixed attention of your hearers, it will be 
safe to go on, but when you can neither gain nor 
retain such attention, close as soon as possible. 
Do not preach wordy sermons. Give your hearers 
as many thoughts in as few words as yon possibly 
can. Let your motto be Mtdium in parvo. Never 
shun to declare all the counsel of God, for you 
may safely preach a whole gospel everywhere." 

[Now, a " hint" to the sexton may be useful. 
Let him see to it that the church is loeU veniilaied, 
and that preacher and people have plenty of 
'' fresh air" to breathe this warm weather instead 
of that old, sooty, musty, dead air which was 
hurriedly shut in after the last crowded meet- 
ing. Entering an unventilated church with its 
damp smell is something like entering a dark 
vault in which corpses have lain, and it is sug- 
gestive of '* death" and the •* grave." Think of a 
tired preacher inhaling and exhaling for an hour 
and u half at a time, two or three times a week, 
such a compound of poisonous gas, and that, 
too, when almost prostrate with over-brain 
work. Is it any wonder that so many are 
laid up with bronchitis, sore throat, consumption, 
dyspepsia, etc.? Besides, pure air, even with 
poor preaching, will keep the people from going / L 
to sleep.] /^ 
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BOW DO ^7E TALK? 

" GoNTBBSATiON ifl the greatest bleasing of social 
life?" 

Is it? What is conversation ? In what does it 
consist? And where is the dividing line between 
conversation and gossip ? How do people talk in 
stages and cars, steamboat and ferry lines? 
" Pleasant weather"— as though every mortal with 
eyes in his head and the sense of feeling in his 
bones couldn't judge for himself on this topic. 
" Likely to rain before night*'— a still more start- 
ling piece of information. The fact is, we Ameri- 
cans are too reticent about what we read and 
learn, and really, actually think. We float too 
much on the surface — ^we have a horror of going 
down deep. We like good, substantial reading ; 
the standard anthors of this country and England 
are familiar to every man or woman who pretends 
to the slightest degree of literary culture, and we 
grasp eagerly at every novelty that issues from 
the press, but we do not like to talk '' books." 
We fancy, very erroneously, that it makes us ap- 
pear pedantie ; we have a horror of seeming too 
learned, especially among ladies. And so, by 
way of avoiding 8cylla» we run point-blank upon 
Charybdis, and talk incoherently upon the 
weather. 

Has the reader ever sat in the midst of a room 
iiill of young people, and smiled inwardly to hear 
the *' feast of reason and the flow of soul." How 
condcally the half connected sentences blend into 
each other, a senseless stream of words ''Com- 
ing home from the last matinee" — ** Harry's 
mustache" — "flirting in the most ridiculous 
manner with Katy" — *'the trimndngs on Mrs. 
Mode's dove-colored dress" — *^ two new bonnets, 
with the sweetest French flowers"—" Jim's de- 
Ughtful side-whiskers"— '< walking down Broad- 
way with a young lady on each side of him" — 
** never, never speak to her again, as long as I 
live"—** gray horses with delicious long tails" — 
<* eating ice-cream atDelmonico's" — '* four dollars 
and a half a yard at the very least" — **well, I 
never !" 

And this is conversation 1 This is the ennobling, 
refining element that is supposed to be "the 
greatest blessing of social life !" 

There is a great deal to be said upon our pecu- 
liar choice of phraseology. It will never do to 
be accused of talking " dictionary," so we converse 
in a style not very far removed from the provincial 
dialect of a camp of English gipsies. A slang 
phrase, originating in the column of a newspaper, 
or set afloat on the wings of a popular anecdote, 
flies over the country with telegraphic swiftness, 
and becomes incorporated with our language in 
an incredibly short space of time. We relish the 
innovation. A flne sunset, glowing with tints of 
carmine and liquid gold, is " eplendiferous"— a 
perfect rainbow, arching sublimely as an epic, 
poem, is ** jolly." We do not walk, we "peg 
along*' — we do not destroy, we "gobble up." 
Instead of withdrawing, we " skedaddle" or 
" mosay,*' and when we hear that our neighbor's 
mischievous boy has been '^spanjazzled," we 
merely infer that his ofi'eDses have nt length re- 
ceived their merited punishment. Our expression 
for differing in opinion from a friend is that we 
" don't see it ;" and if he is defeated in the course 




of argument, he *< dries up.'' Should a man be- 
come the victim of a practical joke, he is *' sold ;" 
and when he fails in business, he " bursts up ;" 
while our highest degree of commendation is con- 
centrated in the one comprehensive word, * 'bully . " 
Truly there is nothing like an original style 
of conversation ! The general diffusion of know- 
ledge has apparently succeeded in strewing these 
flowers of speech broadcast over the land, on the 
universal education plan, and they flow in silver 
modulations from the scarlet lips of beauty quite 
as frequently as they are growled out from be- 
neath a heavy mustache. 

This is all wrong, from beginnlDg to end. Is it 
not barbarous, literally barbarous, to corrupt a 
grand old language like ours into such absurd 
trivialities? Talking is au art, and as such it 
should be cultivated, especiiilly among our ladies, 
who have it in their power to influence the whole 
tide and current of social life. Of what use is all 
the education that we lavish upon our girls if they 
can not sustain a creditable part in conversation ? 
Take any young lady of the present day, and ob- 
serve the stages of chit-chat by which sho grad- 
ually develops— stages that are too typical of 
her mental growth. From fourteen to sixteen, 
Moore's poems and Bulwer-s novels engross her 
tongue and thoughts — she fancying her mind is 
being cultivated I From sixteen to twenty, gold 
bracelets, tarlatan dresses, and opera nights 
merge gradually into Tommy Stevens' beautiful 
eyes and diamond engagement rings, winding up 
with a bridal vail and plenty of foolish girl-con* 
fidences. From twenty to twenty-five, she can 
talk about nothing but the trials incident to baby's 
teething and her nurse girl's abominable imposi- 
tion. And after twenty-five, servants, Brussels 
carpets, preserves, and point lace collars form the 
staple of her thoughts and remarks. Yet she has 
probably been expensively educated, and con- 
siders herself a person of most charming manners. 

We have more than once observed a significant 
recoil among gentleman when they are threatened 
with an introduction to a young lady "of re- 
markable conversational powers." Probably it 
is because the terms are regarded as synonymous 
with strong-minded females in spectacles who 
read Greek and talk transcendentalism through 
their noses. This ought not to be. Talking 
should be as easy and graceful an accomplishment 
as singing or playing. Our languago is beautiful 
and comprehensive; books, newspapers, and 
pamj^hlets are within the reach of everybody, and 
there is no excuse for a lack of cultivation and 
polish. It is as easy to select a musical and ex- 
pressive word to denote our meaning as to couch 
it in slang phrases, and it gives infinitely more 
grace and polish to general conversation. 

We talk too carelessly and rapidly as a nation ; 
we use too many provincialities. Indeed, It is said 
that by the voice and dialect alone it is easy to 
disUoguieh Southerner from Northerner, New 
Yorker from Vermonter, even the residents of one 
city from those of anolher. Our speech is pecu- 
liar and indisiinct, probably because we do not 
take sufficient pains to pronounce our words 
clearly and correctly, and we are too prone to 
drawl and lisp. As to actual grammatical errors, 
we wish we could say they were confined to 
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the uneducated few, bat saoh Is by no means the 
case. We have heard some college graduates — 
men who move in refined society— declare that 
they "done" so and so. and that they "don't 
know nothing about it." Of course all this is 
mere habit, but it is a very disagreeable habit, and 
ought to be plucked up by the roots. We are a 
great people, and growing greater everv day, but 
we never shall be a perfect people until we learn 
the use of our tongues and tndn ourselves into 
good talkers. 

DEATH'S M7STER7. 

BT FBAHOXS I^AXABTIini. 

*Ti8 bat a Uttle thing to die, 

And leave earth^s Aided flowers 
To whisper requioms o'er our tomb 

In aatomn^s dreary hours. 
Ah I who would not be glad to die, 

And dose tho weary eyes, 
To waken in a brighter world, 

Beyond the starry sktea? 
How can we even wish to stay 

In this dark world of care, 
When one brief pang, one straggle here, 

WooTd make lis happy there ? 
Ah ! surely we would never grieve 

To leave Timers fhdlng shore, 
And soar away to fhdeless realmi, 

Where dying comes no more. 
Then who would call the loved ones back 

From out the Shepherd's fold. 
To tread again Life's thorny track, 

'Neath skies eo dark and cold.? 
It gurely is not sad to die 

And leave earth's transient Joy, 
To drink of heaven's undying bliss, 

And love without alloy. 
Ohl 'tisa)UQ7pythlngtodieI 

To lay this form away, 
And change earth's home for one on higli, 

Earth's night for heaven's day. 
^ lis graund and beauty to di4! 

Our great Redeemer died 
To wash away each trace of sin. 

And make us purified. 
Then tremble not when death shall come— 

'Tis but the Saviour's call ; 
'Tis but His love that wafts us home 

Where no dark fdiadows fhll. 
'Tf s changing weariness for rest, 

Time for eternity ; 
And this bright change to hi^plness 

Is Death^t dark mystery. 
So while we stand on Time's dark shore, 

Let every tear be dried. 
For we shall find our loved and lost 

Beyond Death's moaning tide. 



Ekbabbassino. — On a certain wedding occasion 
that we have read of, a pecky and inquisitive old 
lady, who came without invitation, bustled up 
to the bride and queried : ** So, yew air goin to 
be marrid f Keep house, eh ? Goin to have a 
girl, I spose ?" The expectant bride, quite 
dumbfounded at such a question, stammered 
through her blushes that she really could not 
say whether it would be a girl or a boy. But we 
vote for boys ; for seo here : '* Mrs. Senator Kate 
Chase Spiague, following the example of more 
common people, has a baby, a boy about five 
weeks old. Mrs. Sprague's mother-in-law pre- 
sented her with $500,000 for having a boy, and 
settled $100,000 on the fortunate little stran- 
ger. ' ' The Scripture says * * the laborer is worthy 
of his hire," but isn't half a million rather ex- 
travagant pay for such a performance, especially 
with milk at ten cents a quart ? 
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"^igns ot (ltf)aracter." 



or the fluul. ih« body form doth take. 
For •oul is rurm, and doth the body 



OUR NEW DICTIONARY 

OP PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 

SBCRKTIVKNBSS (10)— Fr. SecriUviU.-The qual- 
ity of being secretive ; disposition or tendency to con- 
ceal.— Tr<*»<cr. 

Canning, pradenoe, secrecy, hypocrisy, intrigue, da- 
plicity, falsehood, slyness. — Gall, 

The propensity to conceal, to be secret in thoughts, 
words, things, or projects.— >Siwr2A^m. 

This fkculty gives an instinctive tendency to conceal, 
and the It^itiinate object of it is to restrain the outward 
expression of onr thoughts and emotions till the under- 
standing shall have pronounced judgment on its pro- 
priety.— Ciwiitf. 

A fool uttereth all his mind, but a wise man keepeth it 
till AtteTwnTd.—8olom(m. 

Location. — The organ of this propensity is sit- 
uated at the inferior edge of the parietal bone (10, 
fig. 1), immediately above Destructiveness, or in 
the middle of the lateral portion of the brain. 
When this organ and Destructiyeness are both 
highly developed, there is a general fallness of the 
lower and middle portion of the side-head, as in 
the outline, fig. 2. 

Phtsioonomical Signs. — The breadth of the 
wings of the nose next to the face indicates Secre- 




Pio. S.-81 

tiveness. This is in accordance with the physio- 
logical action of this faculty, which tends io shut 
the mouth and expand the nostrils. This sign is 
large in the Negro, the Chinese, the North Ameri- 



can Indian, and in most 
savage and half-civilized 
tribee. It acts in opposi- 
tion to an inquisitive dispo- 
sition in others, and is not 
inclined to answer questions 
prompted by mere curi- 
osity. Persons who have it 
large, manifest its natural 
language in various ways 
— buttoning up the coat to 
the chin, wearing a high, 
tight cravat ; or, if a wom- 
an, a dress fitting high up 
on the neck. Those who 
possess little Secretiveness 
more loose and open. 

"This propensity, when predominantly active," 
Mr. Combe sajs, ** produces a close, sly look [ad- 
mirably exemplified in our likeness of Constance 
Emily Kent, the murderess, which contrast with 
that of Jenoy Lind, fig. 5] ; the eye4*olls from side 
to side ; the voice is low ^ the shoulders are drawn 
up toward the ears, and the footstep is soft and 




Fio. 8.— Claba FisrnBB. 
wear their clothes 



PlO. 4.— CONSTANOB BMILT KsKT. 

gliding. T^e movements of the body are toward 
the side. Sir Walter Scott accurately describes 
the look produced by this faculty and Cantioos- 
ness in the following lines : 

" For evil seemed that old man's eye. 
Dark and designing ^Jlerce yet thy^ 
Still he avoided forward look. 
But slow and circumspectly took 
A circling, n^ver-ceasing glance. 
By doubt and cunning marked at once. 
Which shot a mischief-boding ray 
From under eyebrows shagged and gray.'* 

Lord qf the Isles, QasiUiiy,,'^,%i, 
FuxcTio.v. — " The nature and object of this pro- 
pensity appear to be the following : The various 
faculties of the human mind are liable to involun- 
tary activity from internal causes as well as from 
external excitement. Thus, Amativeness, becom- 
ing active, gives feelings corresponding to its 
nature ; Acquisitiveness inspires with strong de- 
sires for property ; and Love of Approbation fills 
the mind with projects of ambiUon. Every one 
must be conscious that these or similar feelings at 
times rush into his mind involuntarily, and fre- 
quently refuse to depart at the command of the 
will. Thoughts of all kinds, moreover, arise in 
the intellectual organs, and facts which ought not 



to be divulged occur to the recollection. • If out- 
ward expression were given to these impulses and 
ideas, in all their vivacity, as they arise, social 
intercourse would be disfigured by a rude as- 
semblage of disgusting improprieties, and man 
would shun the society of his fellows as more 
loathsome than pestilence or famine. Shakspeare, 
with that accuracy of observation which distin- 
guishes him, has portrayed this feature of the 
human mind. lago says : 

** Utter my thoughts I Why, say they're vile and fidse— 
As Where's that palace whereinto foul tilings 
Sometimes intrude nX)t ? Who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations UwfUl t" Othello, Act iii., teene 5. 

" Some instinctive tendency, therefore, to re- 
strain within the mind itself— to conceal, as it 
were, from the public eye— the various emotions 
and ideas which involuntarily present themselves, 
was necessary to prevent their outward expres- 
sion ; and nature has provided this power in the 
faculty of Secretiveness." 

A sufficient endowment of this organ is essential 
to the formation of a prudent character. It im- 
poses a salutary restraint upon the manifestations 
of the other feiculties, and serves as a defense 
against prying curiosity. »* When Napoleon," 
Sir Walter Scott says, *' thought himself closely 
observed, he had the power of discharging from 
his countenance all expression save that of a 
vague indefinite smile, and presenting to tiie 
curious investigator the fixed eyes and rigid 
features of a marble bust" This power was con- 
ferred by large Secretiveness. Those in whom it 
is deficient are characterized by a lack of tact, 
great bluntness of manner, and an instantaneous 
expression of every thought and feeling; and 
they seldom suspect any hidden purpose in an- 
other. Othello is described by lago as such a 
person. He says : 
*' The Moor is of a free and open nature. 

That thinks men honest that hut see^ to be so ; 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose 

As asses are I" 

Illustrativb Examflb. — '< It is a curious fact, 
that the Italians and English, in whom Secrettve- 



Fio. 6.— Jbnnt Lnn). 

ness is large, delight in humor, while the French, 
in whom the organ is moderate, can scarcely im- 
agine what it is. In conformity with these differ- 
ences in national development, the English and 
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Italians practice a prudent reserve in their inter- 
course with strangers, while the French are open 
to excess, and communicate even their priTate 
affairs to casual acquaintances. The French also 
delight to live, and even to die, in public ; while 



Fio. 6. 



Fio. 7. 



the Eoglisbman shuts himself up in his house, 
which he denominates his castle, and debars all 
the world from observing his conduct Other 
faculties contribute to these varieties of taste, but 
Secretiveness is an essential element in the relish 
for retirement 

Secretiveness is found to be large in the heads 
of all good actors, and that of Clara Fisher (fig. 
8) will serve as a good example. 

"Secretiveness, with small Conscientiousness, 
predisposes to lying, and, combined with Acquis- 
itiveness, to theft. Indeed, Secretiveness is more 
invariably large in thieves than Acquisitiveness ; 
and it prompts to this crime, probably by the 
feeling of secrecy which it generates in the mind. 
It gives the idea that all is hidden, that no eye 
sees, and that no intellect will be able to trace 
the fraud. It produces also that capacity for sly 
cunning which is essential to a thief." In mur- 
derers it is generally large in connection with a 
great development of Destructiveness ; of this com- 
bination fig. 4 furnishes a noted example. The 
character of the aborigines Df this country fur- 
nishes a strilnng illustration of the action of 
Secretiveness in the savage. The negro, too, is 
very secretive, and generally "don't know nuff'n 
'bout it," when you endeavor to extract any in- 
formation from him. The Chinese are still more 
remarkable for the same trait of character. The 
organ and sign of this faculty are generally found 
larger in women than in men. 

SBI^F^BSTBBM (13)— Fr. ^time de Soi.— The 
esteem or good opinion of one^e self; complacency.— 
Webster. 

This sentiment seems to give as a great opinion of oor- 
eelves, conBtitnting self-love or self-esteem.- /S^rsAe^. 

It imparts that degree of salisfkction with self which 
leaves the mind open to the ei^oyment of the bounties 
of Providence and the amenities of life ; it inspires ns 
with that degree of confidence which enables ns to apply 
our powers to the beet advantage in every sitnation in 
which we are placed.— 6bind«. 

Location. —The organ of Self-Esteem is situated 
at the back part of the top-head (13, fig. 1), where 
the coronal surface begins to decline toward the 
back-head, and a little above the posterior angle 
of the parietal bones. When it is large, the head 
rises far upward and backward from the ear in the 
direction of it, as in fig. 7. Fig. 6 shows the form 
of the head when Self-Esteem is small. 

Physiognomical Biqus.-^ Self -Esteem is believed 
to have its facial sign in the upper lip, to which 




it gives fullness and convexity on each side of the 
center. It also throws back the head in the di- 
rection of its phrenological organ, as shown in fig. 
6, and we find another sign of its development 
and activity in the length and arching of the wind- 
pipe, as shown in fig. 9. 

FuNcnoN.— The faculty of Self-Bsteem inspires 
with the sentiment of self-love and self-confidence, 
and a due endowment produces only excellent 
effects. "It also aids in giving dignity in the 
eyes of others ; and we shall find, in society, that 
that individual is uniformly treated with the most 
lasting and sincere respect who esteems himself 
so highly as to contemn every action that is mean 
or unworthy of an exalted mind. By communi- 
cating this feeling of self-respect, it frequently 
and effectually aids the moral sentiments in resist- 
ing temptation to vice. Several individuals in 
whom the organ is large, have stated to me that 
they have been restrained from forming improper 
connections by an overwhelming sense of the 
degradation which would result from doing so ; 
and that they believed their better principles 
might have yielded to temptation had it not been 
for the support afforded to them by the instinctive 
impulses of Self-Esteem." 




Fio. 8.— PopB Albxaitdkb VI. 

Deficienct.— '« When the organ is too small, a 
predisposition to humility is the result. In such 
a case the individual wants confidence and a due 
sense of his own importance. He has no reliance 
upon himself ; if the public or his superiors frown, 
he is unable to pur- 
sue even a virtu- 
ous course, through 
diffidence of his own 
judgment. Inferior 
talents, combined 
with a strong en- 
dowment of Self- 
Esteem, are often 
crowned with far 
higher success than 
more splendid abil- 
ities joined with 
this sentiment in a 
feebler degree. " p,Q. g.-SELr-EsTBEM. 

Illustrative Examples.— Dr. Gall mentions, 
among many others, the following cases illustra- 
tive of the action of Self-Esteem : 

" A young man, endowed with faculties above 
mediocrity had manifested from his infancy in- 




supportable pride. He constantly maintained 
that he was of too good a family to work, or ap- 
ply himself to anything. Nothing could free him 



Fio. 10.— Nelson Sizbb. 
from this absurdity ; he was eveili put, for eighteen 
months, into a house of correction at Hainar. A 
physician of Yienna, an otherwise anuable man, 
carried the tet-iiug of pride to such a height, that 
every time when called to a consultation, even 
with practitioners older than himself, or with 
public professors, he regularly took the prece- 
dence, both in entering and coming out of the 
apartment When any document was to be sub- 
scribed, he insisted on affixing his signature first 
He had conneeted himself with the director of the 
great hospital, but solely, as he himself told after- 
ward, for the purpose of supplanting him. At 
Heidelberg Dr. Gall saw a girl of eighteen, of a 
remarkable character. Every word or gesture 
in the least familiar revolted her. She called on 
God on every occasion, as if he took a special 
interest in her affairs. When she spoke, assurance 
and presumption were painted in her features ; 
she carried her head high, and a little backward, 
and all the movements of Ixer head expressed 
pride. She was not capable of sabmission ; when 
in a passion, she was violent, and disposed to pro- 
ceed to all extremities. Although only the 
daughter of a quill-merchant, she spoke her 
native language with extraordinary purity, and 
communicated with none but persons of a rank 
superior to her own. In all these individuals the 
organ of Solf-Esteem was very largely developed. 
Dr. Gall mentions, that he had examined also the 
heads of a number of chiefs of brigands, remark- 
able for this quality of mind, and that he had 
found the organ large in them all." It was very 
large in that human monster, Pope Alexander 
VI. (fig. 8.) 

SIZS: (26).— Extent of superficies or volame ; bulk ; 
bigness; magnitude.— TT'e6«/^r. 

Dr. Spurzheim inferred, by reasoning, that there must 
be a faculty the faction of which is to perceive size, and 
observation has proved the soundness of his condnsion, 
for the situation assigned by him to the organ lias been 
found correct.— CVwi^d. 

Location — The organ of Size is placed at the 
internal extremity of the arch of the eyebrows 
(S, fig. 1), on each side of Individuality. > 
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FuNcnoN. — ^The power of determmiDg size is 
important to every one, but particularly bo to 
geometricians, architects, carpenters, machinists, 
and artists. In union with Locality it gives con- 
ceptions of perspective. 

SIZCR, BISItSON, a practical phrenologlBt and 
lecturer, and noted as one of the best character readers 
in America, and also as a writer on Phrenological and 
Physiological subjects. He was bom in Chester, Mass., 
May n, 181S. 

Mr. Siser stands about five feet seven inches 
high, weighs one hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
and is very compact, and remarkable for strength 
in combination with activity. His vital system 
being admirably developed gives him great en- 
durance, and furnishes ample support for his 
brain ; and there are very few men who are able 
to do so much labor physical or mental as he has 
accomplished, and like him maintain uninter- 
rupted health, not losing a meal, or a day from 
business, on account of illness, for ten years 
together. 

He is a self-made man, having, at twelve years 
of age, commenced to take care of himself, and 
acquire such education as his opportunities and 
his own means would allow, chiefly studying and 
wriUng in the intervals of labor, besides leamiog 
two trades, namely, the woolen and the paper 
business ; he also acquired a fair knowledge of 
carpentry. As his father was a builder, he be- 
came familiar with that business. This mechan- 
ical adaptation, and this varied experience in 
several trades, though probably not advantageous 
to him in a pecuniary sense, enables him all the 
better to comprehend and analyze the peculiar 
talents in those whom he examines, which adapt 
them to the different departments of business. 

In 1849, Mr. Sizerwas invited to take a position 
in the office of Fowler and Wells, as a prof^ional 
examiner, and soon became a stated contributor 
to the Phberologioal Journal. In 185S, in con- 
nection with Fowler and Wells, he opened the 
branch phrenological establishment in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remaining there two years and a 
half. In 1856 he returned to New York, where 
he may now be found actively engaged in the 
practice of his profes!4on as one of the examiners 
in the rooms of Messrs. Fowler and Wells, 889 
Broadway. 

For a phrenological delineation of Mr. Sizer's 
character and a sketch of his life, see thaPH&SNO- 
LOQiGAL JouBNAL for December, 1863. 



MoRB Salt Disooveries.—A Mr. Bourne, of 
Austin, Nevada, while on a recent exploring expe- 
dition in that Territory, at a place about 75 miles 
south of a mining camp known as San Antonio, 
and about the same distance from Walker's Lake, 
discovered the largest deposit of native salt found 
on this pide the American continent. It consists 
of a plain of ten miles square covered with salt, 
firom six inches to three feet in depth. This salt 
plain is continuous, and is without stirub or sand- 
hill, extending white and gli-itening as far as the 
eye can reach. One of the curiosities of this 
plain is that in the midst of it is a large boiling 
spring, of exceedingly salt water, and rising f^om 
a bed of salt apparently of its own deposit The 
spring appears to have been much laiger than at 
present, but its own deposits have so encroached 
upon it that it has built up a mound of that ma- 
terial, and reduced its aperture to about four feet 
in diameter. Good fresh water is found In the 
bills bordering the plain. 




PRACTICAL PHTSIOaNOMT.* 

PuTBiooNOMT is Undoubtedly attracting more 
attention at the present day than at any previous 
time since the days of Lavater. There is an al- 
most universal interest manifested in it, not in 
its theoretical aspects merely, but also in its prac- 
tical application. Everybody wants to read char- 
acter, and almost everybody is attempting to do 
so, though often, it must be confessed, owing to 
ignorance of the true '' signs," with but indiffer- 
ent success. No face, fair or plain » is safe from 
scrutiny. We can only pray that we be not mis- 
read, and be thankful that an opportunity is now 
afforded to all who desire to make Physiognomy 
a useful branch of education as well as a subject 
of curious investigation, to learn all that is at 
present known on the subject The work before 
us appears very opportunely. It comes at a time 
when everybody is inquiring about Physiognomy, 
and getting very unsatisfactory replies. The 
works formerly existing on the subject are out of 
print ; and if a copy be occasionally found, its 
teachings are discovered to lack the sound basis 
of modern science, and to be in the-jnaln mere 
fanciful speculations. 

" New Physiognomy" is an attempt to systema- 
tize whatever is known on the sulject, whether 
contained in previous works or drawn from the 
author's varied and extensive observation and ex- 
perience, and to show, so far as possible, the sci- 
entific basis on which each observed manifesta- 
tion rests. The author, for instance, has not 
deemed it sufficient to merely point out signs of 
affection in the lips and chin, of vital power and 
tenacity of life in the neck, and of courage in 
the jaws and temples (as well as in the head), 
but he has taken pains to give the physiological 
reason for these signs, to show the necessary con- 
nection between the observed fact and the less 
manifest law. 

Never before have the general principles on 
which any and every system of character-reading 
which deserves the 'name must necessarily rest, 
been even casually set forth. They are here care- 
fully stated and systematically arranged, and it 
may be seen at a glance that, whatever may be 
thought of the superstructure— whatever errors 
may have been committed in the practical appli- 
cation of the principles laid down — the founda- 
tions for a grand and comprehensive system are 
most securely laid. But, while theory is not neg- 
lected, the work is in the main eminently practi- 
cal, and well suited to the wants of those who 
wish to make their knowledge available in the 
actual intereonrse and business of life. 

After a brief historical sketch of Phydognomy, 
and an account of previous systems, we are fairly 
introduced to the **New Physiognomy" in the 
methodical and carefully studied statement of 
general principles already referred to. 

The important subject of Temperament next 
claims our attention, and we consider the chap- 

• Nrw PnrsiooNOirr ; or " Signs of Character," as 
manifested through Temperament and External Forms, 
and espedally in the Human Face Divine. With more 
than 1,000 illnstrations. By Samuel R. Wells, editor 
ofthe^^PhrenoIogicalJoamal and Life Dlastrated." New 
York : Fowler and Wells, Publishers. 1866. In Four 
Parts— $1 each. In one volume, handsomely bound, $5. 



ter devoted to it one of the most important in 
the book. The ancient doctrine of the Temper^ 
aments and their modifications by Stahl, Boer- 
haave, Gregory, Cullen, Richerand, and Spnrx- 
heim is first described ; but preference is given 
to a simpler and at the same time more compre- 
hensive classification resting on the natural basis 
of anatomy, in which only three primary tem- 
peraments, the Motive, the Vital, and the Mental, 
are recognized. The fact that each of the three 
temperaments has a form of head and face pecu- 
liar to itself is further illustrated, in the next 
chapter, where the three classes of faces and their 
modifications are described and illustrated, both 
in fh)nt view and in profile. That chapter should 
be carefnlly studied and its teachings practically 
applied at the very commencement of one's phys- 
iognomical career. Observe the striking differ- 
ences between the round-faced and the oblong- 
faced, and between both and the owners of the 
pyriform or pear-shaped face. The general out- 
lines of the head and face contain a synopsis, as 
it were, of the whole character. 

In carrying out the author's plan for giving a 
clear view of the fundamental facts on which 
practical Physiognomy rests, the outlines of Phre- 
nology are next given, witii numerous illustra- 
tions. 

The reader is now prepared to stndy '' the Hu- 
man Face Divine," witii all its varied " signs of 
character," with both pleasure and profit ; and, 
to begin witii, the chin, whether broad or narrow, 
round, square, or indented, is at once invested 
with new interest, and the reader soon learns to 
scan it knowingly. The mouth, that *< center of 
expression," is made still more attractive, and 
even in its silence becomes eloquent with love, 
hope, joy, wit, mirthfulness, gravity, gloom, firm- 
ness, pride, jealousy, contempt, and scorn. We are 
told that, among other things, the lips signify af- 
fection. Friendship gives strength and fullness 
to the muscle which surrounds the mouth and 
closes the lips. Large, ftdl, red lips mean ardent 
love, and are fond of kissing and being kissed. 

It is claimed for the nose that it is a leading 
organ of the human face, but no one who will 
carefully study this book need be ** led by the 
nose." Being connected with the lungs, its open- 
ings or nostrils bear a definite relation to the 
size of the chest and afford indications of the 
breathing power. The development of its cavi- 
ties has also an influence upon the voice. The 
nose is next looked upon as a sign of develop- 
ment — an index of the status of an individual or 
a race in relation to mental growth and culture. 
Noses are classified as, 1, the Roman Noses ; 2, the 
Greek Noses ; 8, the Jewish Noses ; 4, the Snub 
Noses ; and 5, the Celestial Noses, and we are 
told what each indicates. Mention is also made 
of the Apprehensive Nose, the Defensive Nose, 
the Irritable Nose ; the Aggressive Nose, the Se- 
cretive Nose, the Acquisitive Nose, Intellectual 
Noses, National Noses, Noted Noses, etc. 

The eyes, we are told, are said to speak all 
languages. With the interpretations gi?en in 
this book, everybody will be able to read them, 
whether large or small, black, blue, brown, gray, 
or hazel. Even the elevation or the drooping of 
the eyelids, and the arching or lowering of the i . 
eyebrows, is seen to be pregnant with meaning, fj^ 
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In a like manner the hair, the beard, the fore- 
head, the cheeks, the neck, the ears, the hands, 
the feet, the walk, the mode of shaking hands, 
the voice, the laugh, the dress, etc., are shown to 
be "signs of character," and their indications 
eicplaioed. But the work does not stop here. 
Haying learned what may be called the alphabet 
of the system, we are next taught its practical 
application to the alfairs of life. For instance, 
we have a chapter on ** Love Signs," in which it 
is shown how Physoignomy may be made avail- 
able in the selection of a wife or the choice of a 
husband. Another chapter acquaints us with its 
application to the training of children, and still 
another to personal improvement, or the '* Secret 
of Beauty. " The Two Paths'^ is the title of a 
chapter showing the results of opposite courses 
in the careers of two boys, ono of whom chooses 
the rightf and the other the icrong path. 

In the chapters on " Grades of Intelligence," 
" Instinct and Reason," and " Animal Heads," 
the relations between organization and function, 
and between the sixe and shape of the head and 
mentality, are most clearly and beautifully shown 
to be as strictly maintained in the lower orders 
of creation as among men. 

But it is in Ethnology and in the delineation of 
individual character that the system finds its most 
interesting illustrations and its most useful appli- 
cation. We risk nothing in saying than in no 
other single work is so much light thrown upon 
the character and destiny of the races of mankind 
as in this, or the distinctive traits of nations and 
tribes so clearly pointed out. The cranial and fa- 
cial characteristics of the Englishman, the Scotch- 
man, the Irishman, the American, the Frenchman, 
the German, the Russian, the Spaniard, the Ital- 
ian, the Jew, the ancient Roman, the Greek, the 
Arab, etc., are described. Tiie North American 
Indian and the Aoglo-African of the United 
States are impartially discussed. 

" The Physiognomy of Cla<»8es" is a deeply in- 
teresting chapter, the grouped portraits with 
which it is illustrated being exceedingly effective. 
These groups comprise the most distinguished 
Clergymen, the most notorious Boxers, the great- 
est Warriors, Surgeons, Actors, Artists, Inventors, 
Discoverers, Philosophers, Statesmen, Orators, 
Poetd, and Musicians of the world, and show con- 
clusively that each profession and occupation has 
a tendency to produce a peculiar type of head 
and style of face. 

" Comparative Physiognomy" and " Chiroman- 
cy" are amusing at least, and not lacking in cu- 
rious information. In " Graphomancy" we are 
shown just what value to attach to handwriting 
as a " sign of character," and how to apply our 
knowledge to a useful purpose. 

We have not even named all the subjects dis- 
cussed in Uiis comprehensive volume ; but enough 
has been said to show how wide is its scope and 
how interesting and important the subjects with 
which it deals. To appreciate the full value of 
the book, one mnst read and study it 

It must be apparent that the value of such a 
work will depend largely upon its illustrations. 
These have not been sparingly introduced. They 
abound on almost every page, and every point 
susceptible of pictorial illustration is set off with 
engravings, most of which were drawn and en- 
graved expressly for this work, and are very well 
executed and effective. Of these illustrations the 
book contains more than a thousand, not connt- 
ing those introduced merely for ornament 

We leave criticism to others. Our object has 
been to describe «'New Physiognomy" for theben- 
" our readers who may desire to know what 
' a book it is. 



§nt Social |leIation8. 

Ob, tu4>nr tbay—UM bapplmt of tbcfr kind— 

Whom gentle stera onite, and In one fate 

Their hcarU, their fortnnes, and their beluga Uend.- 




A CURIOUS QUESTION. 

• • AdauqhtebI 

Well, what brought her t 
Kitty asks : '' How came she here ?" 
Half with joy and half with fear. 
Kitty is our eldest child- 
Eight years old and rather wild- 
Wild in manner, bnt in mind 
Wishing all things weU defined. 

Kitty Bays: ** How came she here ? 

Father, tell mo— it's so queer ; 

Yesterday we had no sister, 

Else Tm sure I Bhould have kissed her 

When I went to bed last night, 

And this morning bailed her sight 

With strange and new delight; 

For, indeed, it pasees all 

To have a sister not so tall 

As my doll I and with blue eyes I 

And— I do declare I— it cries I 

La.«t night I did not see her, fi&ther, 

Or Tm sure I had much rather 

Stayed at home as still as a mouse, 

Than played all day at grandma's house ; 

She is pretty, and so tiny— 

And what makes her fiice so shiny ? 

Will it always be like that ? 

Will she swell up plump and &t, 

like my little doll ? or tall, 

like my wax one f Tell me all 

About her, papa dear, 

For I do so long to hear 

Where she came ttom, and who bronght her— 

Yours and mamma's bran new daughter I" 

A daughter 1— another daughter 1 

And the question is '' What brought her f* 

Spence, our boy, but three years old. 

Says the nurse did-Mmd is bold. 

In defiance of them both. 

Since to yield his place he's loth, 

And, pouting, feels his nose's p<^t, 

When I declare 'tis out of Joint. 

But though the childish explanation 

Be food enough for child's yexation. 

We older folks must better find 

To feed the hunger of the mind ; 

To us, of larger issues preaching 

This link of life eternal reaching. 

From earth to heaven, this new-bom soul 

Comes firesh firom wherever roll 

Its countless years through yonder heaven, 

Has deeper cause for thinking given. 

♦ ♦ A daughter I 

And what brought her ? 

No matter what— she comes to bring 

A blessing in her life's young spring. 

"No matter, darling 1— she is here— 

Our daughter, sister, baby dear I— 

Open your hearts, and let her enter, 

Open them wide, for God hath sent her I'* 

^ I ^ I ■ 

A STRAY contrabaod from down Soath was 
lately iospectiog a horse-power in motion, when 
he broke ont thus : " Mister, I has seen heaps ob 
tings in my life, but I neber saw before anyting 
whar a boss could do his own work an ride bis- 
self too." 

A GENTLEMAN, who had been yictimised by a 
notorious borrower, who always foigot to pay, 
called him one of the most promitinff men of Ms 
acquaintance. 



LOVE AND LOVERS. 

AFTER THE ENGAGEMENT. 

BY MES. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 

'* Engaged to be married f And is this the end 
of all trials and tribulations on this side the grand 
event of matrimony ? Are there no more trou- 
bles to be conquered, no more obstacles to be 
encountered ? Do people cease to be human, and 
begin to partake of the millennial nature, when 
they become engaged T Alas ! an engagement is 
but tho first step in that long hand-in-hand jour^ 
ney where the strongest feet become weary, and 
the bravest heart is too apt to become disheart- 
ened. 

And what comes next T Why, you have given 
yourself, body and soul, into the possession of 
half a hundred busy gossips who immediately set 
themselves at work to discover your faults and her 
deficiencies, and triumphantly adduce reasons in- 
numerable why you and she are tho last persons 
in the world to make each other happy. If yon 
ever, in the whole course of your life, committed 
a fault, no matter how trivial or how long ago, 
now is the time it will be exhumed from the rest- 
ing-place of years and held Aip as a witness 
against you 1 If you ever said a rash or a foolish 
thing in an unguarded moment, it will start out 
before you like the invisible writing when ex- 
posed to the action of heat. In short, you will 
be compelled to run a figurative gauntlet, day by 
day and week by week. Do you ask why T That 
is just the question that will have to remain un- 
solved until you can tell us why people do not 
confine their attention to their own special af- 
fairs, and why an engaged couple are supposed to 
be everybody's business but their own! We 
only know that such is the fact. 

From this tender interest of the good-natured 
world in everybody's confidential arrangements 
springs the very common mistake of keeping en- 
gsgements a secret up to tho very last moment 
Of all errors this is the most shortsighted and ab- 
surd. If you are ashamed of your engagement, 
break it off ; if you are afraid to take the conse- 
quences, own up frankly, and look at yourself in 
your true light— that of a moral coward. Be 
honest — be straightforward and open, both in 
jusdce to yourself and to the other party con- 
cerned. Nobody ever yet gained anything by 
hiding the engagement ring under a shallow tis- 
sue of deceit and lies. Nor is our language too 
strong, for a lie told by fair lips "just for fun," 
is as much a lie as the network of treachery that 
covers the darkest crime ever committed. We 
have no patience with the counterfeit modesty 
that shrinks from " having people know of an en- 
gagement.'' A man has no business at all with 
the bogus article ; and for a girl, it is simply ri- 
diculous. She can whirl through a crowded ball- 
room, literally supported in his arms ; she can 
go wi ' h him to theater, opera, and party, night 
after night ; she can receive his attentions in the 
eyes of the whole world ; and, finally, she can 
walk up to the altar with him before four or five 
hundred people specially invited to witness the 
ceremony ; but " she wouldn't have any one know 
she is engaged for the world ! it would be too 
embarrassing !" 

Now where is the difference, we shoolA like to 
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know 7 Yoaths and maidens that are as easily 
embarrassed as all this, ought to refrain entirely 
from contact with this wicked world and go into 
a convent at once I 

"Bat people are so critical!" Well, let them crit- 
idse. They have all of them been through this* 
particular stage of life themselves — or else ex- 
pect to ; and what difference does their idle com- 
ment make 7 If you are honestly and truly in 
love, you won't care if they talk the ends of their 
tongues off I We, for our part, know of no more 
beautiful or exalted sight in all the earth than 
two happy young lovers reading for the first time 
the hidden mysteries of each other's hearts, cling- 
ing to each other's companionship with thai 
strange, sweet instinct wherein you see God's 
hand so plainly, blending soul and spirit into a 
union that transforms even this dull, every-day 
existence into heaven itself for a while ! Are we 
sentimental? Then Nature is sentimental, and 
the Bible is sentimental, and all the world is sen- 
timental with us! Would there were more of 
sentiment 1 

Do not be over-sensitive or hypercritical be- 
cause you are engaged. Shut your eyes to the 
little faults from whose dominion we are none of 
us exempt, and open your heart wide to the no- 
ble qualities that first won your love. K you 
put on a pair of spectacles with the deliberate 
intention of finding errors and follies, it will go 
hard but that your search will be rewarded, and 
you will be made comfortably miserable. We 
can offer no sympathy for such trouble as this. 
Men and women are not like houses that can be 
altered and rebuilt, or garments that can be 
made over. If you take them, you must take 
them just as they are, and it is for you only to de- 
cide whether to take them or leave them alone. 
Don't let busybodies come to you to carp at the 
man or woman to whom yon are engaged. Stop 
all such comments peremptorily and at once. 
Let mischief-makers feel the weight of your hon- 
est indignation ; such intermeddling as this puts 
those who attempt it beyond the pale of common 
civility. What would you think of the man who 
says of your newly purchased house, to your very 
face, " I wouldn't have bought such a tumble- 
down old shell as that; I'm surprised at your 
choice of location ; depend upon it, you've got a 
bad bargain!" Why, he would deserve to be 
turned out of doors on the instant. And the 
woman who says, ** Well, poor thing I I dare say 
you think that new silk is very fine, but it won't 
wear— it will spot, and fray, and fade in ten 
weeks ; it's a poor quality, and you paid a great 
price for it, and it don't become you, at that !"— 
would you not consider her impertinence below 
the compliment of notice? How much more 
promptly should you resent criticism on the part- 
ner and compaiidon of your fiiture existence ! 
Don't tolerate it for an instant, if you expect any 
happiness in married life! More engagements 
have been broken off— more hearts have been 
blighted— more miserable old maids and sour old 
bachelors have dated their single blessedness 
from such interference as this than the Lightning 
Calculator could estimate in his wildest mathe- 
i matical frenzy ! 

A And, girls, let us whisper in your ear one word 
ff^ of advice : Don't " sew" yourselves to death be- 



cause you are going to become Mrs. Somebody. 
Blessed is the man who goes to a ftimishing- 
store and buys shirts, coats, and cravats in one 
miscellaneous heap. He does not lay the foun- 
dations of dyspepsia, consumption, and spine dis- 
ease to sweeten married life with. Sensible fel- 
low ! he takes things coolly ; and why can not 
you partially emulate his example ? Anybody 
would think, from the beaten track our pretty 
fiancies follow, that they expected, immediately 
after the marriage ceremony, to emigrate to a 
desert island where drygoods stores were un- 
known and sewing-machines unheard of. What 
is the common sense in providing six dozen arti- 
cles when one dozen would be an ample quan- 
tity? " Because other people do it" Very well; 
are you then to be a fool because other people 
were fools before you 7 " Because you want to 
outdo Mary Smith !" It is a pity you don't fol- 
low out your principle and marry two husbands, 
because Mary Smith had only one ! " John will 
think it so strange if I don't have plenty of ev- 
erything." Ah, you poor littie thing ! John will 
think it stranger and sadder still if the pretty, 
rosy girl he wooed and won changes into a pale, 
pettish invalid, and all the rich embroideries you 
toil over so perseveringly serve only to deck you 
in the slender coffin in which we shall lay you down 
to rest ! Be sensible about all these things. A 
complete wardrobe is a very nice affair — but 
health and strength and sparkling eyes are nicer 
still. Just ask the young man chiefly concerned, 
and see if he don't entirely agree with us in the 
matter. 

Perhaps we might condense the whole of our 
sage counsel into the brief words of the blessed 
Apostie, '^Love one another!" Follow the 
broad meaning of this injunction and you can not 
go wrong. Love one another — trust one anoth- 
er, fully, freely, and impllcitiy. Mind your own 
business, and see that other people mind theirs. 
Be frank and outspoken, and put the best inter- 
pretation on whatever is dubious or susceptible 
of more than one meaning ! And if the shadows 
lie dark before you, pass boldly through them, 
keeping your eyes fixed firmly and trustftilly on 
the sunshine beyond 1 






FASHIONS. 

No one has given this subject a wise thought 
without acknowledging their pernicious effects, 
and no one who is candid can fail to see the ne- 
cessity of reform. So great is the servility of the 
American people to the artificial, that they con- 
sent to even deform their persons to gratify the 
diseased taste. We are a very unstable and 
whimsical people in our tastes ; we may be said 
to have no taste— at least, no original idea of 
what is tasty. 

We accept the transatiantio dicta as always 
conclusive, and acknowledge no possibility of ap- 
peal. It would almost seem that the votaries of 
fashion could no more exist without the Parisian 
queen, than a swarm of bees could exist without 
thdr queen. 

One year the height of absurdity is gained in 
one extreme, and the opposite extreme is in 
vogue the following year ; one year every one 
must wear a short coat, and the next a very long 



one. One year the ladies must wear large bon- 
nets, and the next very small ones. The prime 
object for which clothing is worn, to protect and 
adorn, seems lost sight of. 

This complete subjection to the modes has a 
^at influence in making us a superficial people ; 
the contrary should be true to make us a stable 
people, which has a great bearing upon the sta- 
bility of our government. To be so dependent on 
the capricious customs of a captious people is in- 
compatible with that independent spirit which 
has been our pride in the past, which we should 
maintain at present, and must transmit to the fu- 
ture. The Italians might furnish a model in this 
one respect ; that people disdain to receive the 
modes of Paris ; they are too jealous and too in- 
dependent to permit such a tyranny as that which 
bows the necks of Americans. It is their passion 
to dress tastily, no matter what may be the tex- 
ture or color. If such a spirit existed here, we 
would not see so many miserable ones, so much 
beauty disfigured, so much loveliness deformed. 

Let us, too, be ashamed to follow implicitiy the 
customs of Paris ; we can not do all our lives as 
Romans do without becoming Roman in our char- 
acters. Let us, however, as individuals, be hon- 
est enough to acknowledge and honor merit, be 
it Parisian or American. To dress tastily, we 
must consult, as individuals, our physical pecu- 
liarities, and acknowledge no arbitrary criterion. 
If this were our standard, how much more stable, 
how much more independent, how much more 
noble should we be, and how much more worthy 
the respect of other nations— a respect which is 
now withholden because they deem us so depend- 
ent upon foreign wit for models of dress, archi- 
tecture, laws, etc I believe we are naturally an 
independent people ; let us be true to our nature ; 
let us for other reasons husband every resource 
to meet those liabilities incurred by the nation in 
behalf of the individual. john donn. 



KE7S OF THE HEART. 

" Pl«7 the Bweet keys, would yon keep them In tone.*' 

Thb heart is an instrument ikshloned In heaven, 
And chords of pure harmony to it are giyen. 
That but lightly tonched will awaken to birth 
Sweet music to soothe the sad chDdren of earth. 

Bnt keys of the heart that lie sUent will mst, 
Will lose an their music, be covered with dost, 
Till selfishness, discord, impurity, strife, 
Will bury forever the sweet songs of life. 

Let melody rise from the key of your fkith. 
To reach through the valley and shadow of death ; 
To open the gates oi the bright world of bliss. 
And soften and charm the dark sorrow of this. 

Let hope's song triumphant through all your life ring, 
Till it Join the glad chorus that heaven's angels sing. 
Through blight and through blossom, through gladness 

and pain, 
Let the angels of hope in your soul's palace reign. 

And forget not the key that is sweetest of all. 
Causing showers of mercy from heaven to fiUl ; 
Which links souls together below and above. 
Joining an to the Father vHk> named Himself '* Love.*^ 



Thb latest definition of love is— '* A {frodigal 
desire on the part of a young man to pay for some 
young woman's board. 
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CELIBAC7. 

LBTTEB FBOM A SffAKER. 

A LEA9INO member of that singular and inter- 
esting body of practioal religionists generally 
known as Shakers, sends ns the following letter, 
the object of which is to set one of the peculiar 
tenets of his society in its true light before the 
world. We beUeve that it will be read with in- 
terest, notwithstanding its length, and that it will 
please, if it do not convince, the candid reader. 
It is somewhat severe and sarcastic in reference 
to us poor " world's people," but its severity is so 
tempered with genial good-nature, and its sarcasm 
BO playful, that we are sure no sensible person 
will take offense where none is meant. We have 
also a communication from the Shaker lady 
whose article in the number of the Joubnal for 
August, 1865, gave rise to this discussion, which 
we may present in a future number. At present 
our space will not allow anything more' on this 
topic.— Ed. a. p. J. ^ 

Fbhend Wells: In the Phbenolooioal Joubmal for 
NoTember, 1865, are some suggestions **for Shaker 
friends," by William Clark. As a Shaker, I esteem them 
worthy of our consideration. How &r the readers of the 
JooBHAL are interested in such matter^f-&ct religionists 
as the Shakers, you are the proper tribunal of Judgment 
and decision. 

The position which William Clark takes as against the 
Shaker position, that "the cross, of which Jesus so 
often makes mention, was not celibacy," we are as free 
to indorse as himimif, and so with what follows, that the 
natural relationships of earth are ordained of God; and 
it is our duty, as well as privilege, to so recognize them, 
and purify them of all sellishness. Indeed, we entirely 
agree with him in all he says, ending with, "It is the 
perversion of these fiiculties and elements of mind from 
their legitimate purposes to that of mere grati/lcation, 
under the abnormal force of one or more of them, that 
constitutes wrong or sin." Are we not liberal ? What 
can ho ask more firom the hitherto misunderstood Shak- 
ers? 

The world^s people have had their eay in stating and 
interpreting Shaker theology. By-and-by it will be our 
turn to speak, and for them to listen. 

THB SOCL^ QUESTION. 

William Clark asserts it to be " our duty to propagate 
our race," even though "untold agonies be the conse- 
quences of abnormal love or lust ;" but adds, deroga- 
tively, that " a large portion of our racer&re unfit" to do 
it ** Such persons," he says, " would benefit themselves 
and their race to become Shakers." (We do not want 
such materials.) "But they never will." And then we 
have the endless-chain repetition, "If our whole race 
were to become Shakers, it would soon disappear ;" and 
he sagely concludes, " Is not this sufficient evidence that 
in this respect they err, unless it is wrong for the race 
to exist?" Quit^so, my dear friend, provided your 
premises were c^rect, which, unfortunately for your 
logic, they are 4>t 

The argument is : If it be rfght for one man to become 
a Shaker, it is rig^t for all ; and we know it is wrong for 
the race to ceate tobe. 

Both of these propositions we deny. Jesus told 9omi$ 
men and women to &I1 In and Join his little band. To 
others he refused to preach or to let them feed at his 
table, and when they picked up the crumbs which fell 
therefrom, he bid them go^ and to tell no man of tfiMr 
does and order. This people were a " little flock" chosen 
out of a large one— many called, few chosen. Should aU 
mankind at any one time be prepared to become Stiakers, 
there would never be a better time than thai for this 
human race to step off the stage of action, and give 
place to a better and superior order of intelligences that 
the creative forces which originated the present race 
would soon bring into being "out of these stones" (ele- 
ments), " raising up children," as occurred in Kdeu. 

THE DOCTBINB 07 CONnNlTAKCIB. 

When, oh, when, my friend, will your great intellectual 



mento), * 
^fS When, 



and wonderftaUy self-satisfled people In Babylonia, while 
partaking of their last Belshasoarian supper, be magnan- 
imous enough to give the poor Stiakers credit for know- 
ing that, when all the eggs in the world get put into one 
basket, and then, like the Atlantic cable, are sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean, the race of poultry will become ex- 
tinct, for a time hereafter, as they have been extinct for 
millions of ages in the past? And what of it? One 
generation gocth and another cometh. The mastodon 
and mammoth have gone, and the Shakers have come. 
Give them a hearty welcome and a patient audience. 

Under the Shaker theology, there is no imminent 
danger of the race becoming extinct^ and no particular 
danger to the universe, vTitJi its inherent and everlasting 
laws of creation as potent to-day as when " the morning 
stars" made its arched vaults re-echo with the first song 
of glory, were even such an event to occur. 

When reproduction ceaseth, a new creation com- 
menceth. The river may be turned from its channel, but 
no power may annihilate it while its sources remain un- 
touched, pregnant with life, and God in nature, " operates 
unspent." 

If ten millions of human beings should cease to prop- 
agate physically, the creative power, of which they are 
but the medium, would expend its forces in some new 
channel, on a higher plane, nearer its divine fountain. 
Just as certainly as a river effectively dammed in its 
channel would form a new one nearer its source. "If 
any man be in Christ," ftilly, " he Is a new creature," and 
in consequence belongs to a new creation where the man 
is not without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man, anymore than in the old creation. Beproduction in 
the one is physical— in the other, spirituaL 

A NEW STATE IMMINENT. 

I am Just now writing a correspondent in Illinois, 
one of a numerous class, more than I can possibly reply 
to unless through the press. I extract : 

" I reiterate when I state that I have no controversy 
with your world, its rocks and metals, its oceans and 
forests, its hills to be leveled, and its valleys to be filled, 
and its broad surface to be densely populated by human 
beings, who shall make it the leading object of existence 
to bless and happity each other^ not to destroy, as now 
and heretofore, by wars about property; for wars shall 
yet cease to the ends of the earth, when a church has 
arisen that has power with (jtod, by means of which it 
shall be able to regulate all the elements of humanity, as 
the sun regulates the movements of the earth. 

" The now partially-successftil, but hitherto generally 
abortive, efforts of the powers above to evolve out of 
the earth such a church, are as the struggles between 
winter and spring ; the latter is sure to conquer, for the 
stars in their courses fight against winter, and time him- 
self is on the side of the new-comer. ^ 

THE SYSTEM COMPOSITE. 

" You say you can not, for your dear life, see it other- 
wise than that all the possibilities of science, by the 
oountless myriads of workers, to subdue, and beautify, 
and utilize the component elements of earth, are a part 
of the Creator's plan, from the beginning to the end of 
human existence, and that all this Shakerlsm would 
thwart. Herein lies your mistake, not ours, 

" I have told yon before, and I repeat It, that we assume 
the existence of two orders as fixed fiicts— the reproduc- 
tive and the non-reproductlvc ; the natural and the spirit- 
ual, each having Its own laws^the latter dependent upon, 
and supplemental to, the former. 

* *• If you had taken In and digested the above paragraph, 
you -^ould have perceived that all yon have said, as seem- 
ingly antagonistic to the idea of a normal celibate life and 
order, was, in truth, necessary to its production and con- 
tinued existence. 

" I lay It down as a proposition, that the human mind, 
under the laws of progress and improvement, which you 
so strongly advocate, tends irresistibly toward ceOftoe^// 
This is manifest in the world on your plane, among your 
leading minds in all departments of human knowledge. 

" You may reply : ' If so, then of course the higher we 
go in mentflJity, the more prominently we should expect 
this inherent tendency to crop out.* It Is so, and is a perw 
petual prophecy of the coming spiritual order, of which 
Jesus was the first perfect specimen among men, and 
Ann Lee the first among women. The former inaugurated 
a celibate order which has left a history that all may read. 




First, Himself and twelve other men ; second, twelve 
men and their 8,000 converts firom the Jews in two days ; 
third, Peter and Paul with their heatheii or Gentile prose- 
lytes, accepting a celibate priesthood as being all they 
would attain to, and more Uian the priesthood Itself 
could retain in purity, and, after a trial of some 1,600 
years, giving It up as an Impossibility ; and Luther him- 
self, as their grand type, marrying a nun, who (as Kelano- 
thon expressed it) ^ was a decent depositary of his 1,600 
years* restrained, but still unmortified, ' popish lusts.* 

" In the second coming of the Christ Spirit, Ann Lee 
inaugurated a more perfect celibate order, for the males 
and females. Instead of coming under vows of perpetual 
chastity, and then being kept so separate that they could 
not infringe them, are aU together as are brothers and 
sisters in a natural &mi]y. 

«WA1C»R HEALTH. 

"You inquire about our lawyers and doctors, the tak- 
ing of drugs, etc., etc All right! I will state to yon 
that sickness Is at a discount among us. It is the ex- 
ception, not, as with you, the rule. We hold that the 
time will be when no one among us shall say, I am sick. 

" Moses was a minister of health, commencing by teach- 
ing the laws of physiology in the cultivation of the soil, 
and in the selection and preparation of food. He, as do 
the Shakers, rejected the hog as food ; and he protected 
his people firom the destroying ravages of Insects on their- 
crops by divinely wise agriculture. 

" Reflect upon the matter under consideration in this 
light: When a husbpudman raises a crop of grain, does 
he reserve aU of it for seed or only a small part thereof? 
Of what practical use to the fkrmer, as a life snetalner, 
is the portion of his various crops which he reserves for 
seed ? None at all I Proved from the Ikct, that if he con- 
tinuously sowed and planted all that he raised, it would 
come to the same point as if he planted none at aU— death. 
Is not this a fiact ? 

MOBTALITT AMONO THB " WOBLD*B PEOPLE.** 

" Hitherto, you world*s people all * marry and are given 
In marriage ;* and do you not have to kill youraelves off by 
bad and unphyslologlcal food and drink, by vicious 
practices, by mixing poisons with your food, as yeast, 
alkalies, potash, pearlash, etc, etc., etc, by forever 
taking drugs and doses, and lastly by eating jourfdlow' 
creatures— tb.e sheep and cattle, and not excepting even 
the swine— to get yourselves out of the way of your gen- 
erating successon? 

" And, when population still presses upon the means of 
subsistence, then, having hardened your hearts by killing 
the lower animals, you next proceed to slay each other 
by human wan ; when this fUls, you employ and support 
a whole class of men to Invent new diseases by the ad- 
ministration of the most deadly substances known to 
them in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 

" Indeed, so desperately intent are you upon propagat- 
ing human beings, and then killing them off to make 
room for more on the earth, that the process of destruc- 
tion is commenced before and continued during germinal 
existence by many unphyslologlcal and unmentionable 
practices. 

" If these means Mlot their unlawftd effects, and exter- 
nal terrestrial life commences, the young being and its 
mother are sick, and the society man comes with destruc- 
tive agencies to kill or to shorten the period of existence. 
The result is, that of *all who are bom of women,* one 
half are disposed of before they reach the fifth year. 
Does the land, notwithstanding these means of deple- 
tion, still become filled with relatively healthy, able- 
bodied men? To prevent them firom propagating they 
are aU scientifically selected out and pitted against each 
other for mutual destruction, called Christian civilize^ 
warfare. In order to secure a generation of children, the 
product of the physical reftise of the population. And 
this unpainted picture represents only A/ew of the heart- 
sickening and painftd attendants and outgrowths of the 
present mode of peopling the earth. 

THE STSTEM EXPLAINED. 

"The Shaken would revei'se all this by a permanent 
establishment of two orders^ compllmental the one to the 
other. The lower or rudlmental reproductive order 
might then be released from all fear of over-population, 
Malthus and Ricardo rest In their graves in quietness, 
every physical law be obeyed, and the most perfect health 
that ever Moses blest his people ^th maintained with- 
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out fear of tbe result For, thongh they ghould become 
. as stars or as tbe sand upon tbe sea-sbore, all ^voDld be 
well I as tbe wisdom of God, by bis ruling agents, would 
*■ call* upon men and women, as at Pentecost, by tbe 
tbousand, to forsake tbeir wives and busbands, to live 
celibate lives, bold tbeir property in common, and be- 
come perfect as Jesus was perfect in spiritual boliucss, 
and they would obey. 

**No more need of ^madames,* or of doc torn, or of 
war to destroy bnman life by tbe sword or by poison. 
But mercy and trutb would meet together, and righteous- 
ness and peace would kiss each other ' all the year round.* 

*' Millions might then live celibate lives in Shaker com- 
munities, dotting the land^witb paradises, as oase^i the 
desert of selflsbism. 

*' Chastity in children and youth, intercourso among 
tbe married for tbe purpose of generation once in three 
or four years would ftdflll aU duties in tbe world's people ; 
* while, to the higher order,* tbe law of the house would 
be * Holiness to the Lord* stamped upon all things, 
*from tbe bells upon the horses to the pots in the 
kitchen.* 

^^All of which I send you, my ftiond, as a former 
would throw his grain on the public highway, not ex- 
I>ecting any great returns or results, although ho knew 
bis grain to bo good and capable, under right conditions, 
.of producing crops which should be food for men and 
women. Your friend, f. w. evans. 

" MotTNT Lebanon, Columbia Co., K. Y. 

**P. S. While the Physiological Reformers are anxious 
to have tbe Shakers come down Arom the cross of celi- 
bacy to the plane of true normal generation, the Sliakers 
are equally anxious to have them ascend on to that plane, 
inpraoUoe^ as they have abready done in theory.** 



MARRIAGES AND DIVORCI3. 

A WBTTEB in the New York Observer, who is 
greatly alarmed by the evidence of the frequent 
violations of the ** seventh commandment,'' as 
seen in the reports of the daily papers, undertakes 
to give some advice on the subject of matrimony. 
He begins by conceding the dreadful trutb, that 
with tbe boasted advancement of civilization and 
religion, there is a vast increase of crime against 
the marriage vows. Even in the moral State of 
Connecticut, tbe land of ** steady habits," there is 
such an alarming advance in this direction that 
the official records of the courts are pronounced 
incredible when they report the number of suits 
for divorce. It is no better, if not worse, in the 
city of New York, and far worse in many other 
parts of our counti'y. If you ask me, says tbe 
writer, what causes tend to the increase of do- 
mestic infelicities and consequent divorces, I 
should mention two or three very obvious reasons. 

I. INJUDICIOUS MARRIAGES. 

Contracted without due reflection, and sufficient 
acquaintance to enable the parties to becomo 
well informed as to the temper and disposition of 
each other— [This may be learned by the aid of 
Phrenology.]— it is scarcely possible that tbe 
union shall be permanently agreeable. But we 
know that interested motives, snch as the question 
of property, position in society, prospects in 
business, or mere personal beauty, often control 
the choice that is to tell npon the happiness of a 
family for Ufe. These are not to be overlooked. 
Marriages made in defiance of these auxiliary 
qualifications are often unhappy. It is well for 
young people to seek and find companions for life 
among those whose relations, associations, educa- 
tion, and prospects are on the same plane. [Very 
true and very sensible.] Now and then a de- 
parture firom this role, re^^arded as romantic and 




hazardous, turns out well, but as a general rule 
it is wiser to avoid snch experiments. But the 
real basis of permanent happiness mnst be on the 
affectioQd— [Tbe afifections being blind, ice should 
say that tbe real basis should be on the intellect, 
moral sense, and the affections.] — and these are 
to be fastened on those moral and mental qnalifi- 
eations which are in themselves lovely. Such 
marriages are almost invariably happy. And 
so simply and easy and pleasant is the prescrip- 
tion, it is wonderful that even young people do 
not take it and try it, rather than venture their 
life interest on the hazardous sea of matrimony 
with all tbe chances against them. 

U. THE NEW TH£0RT OF MARRIAGE. 

It is only within a few years that the new 
theory of tbe equal rights of married people has 
had any bold in the religious world. None can 
have forgotten tbe amaxement with which the 
public mliid received tbe fact last winter that sev- 
eral of our orthodox religious journals here in 
New York zealously defended a work the design 
of which was to I'evolutionize the old-fashioned 
ideas of marriage, and abolish marriage vows al- 
together. [A shot at tbe sharp Gail Ilamilton, 
who can reply for herself.] 

It came out that tbe heresy was intrenching 
itself in tbe bosom of tbe Church, and ministers of 
tbe Gospel approved what all right men and 
women knew to be *< as bad as bad can be.'' 
Tbe prevalence of this sentiment is at tbe root of 
the evil. The laws of marriage are laid down 
very plainly in the Bible. The Apostles taught 
them clearly under Christ. But thousands of 
Christians ignore an essential element of Christian 
marriage, which is that " tbe husband is tbe head 
of the wif«*, as Christ is tbe bead of tbe Church." 
[We doubt tbe truth of this statement, and ask for 
the proof. It is everywhere conceded that tbe 
*' husbaud is the head of the wife" unless, per- 
chance, be should happen to have a head with 
nothing in it, when, of course, tbe wife would take 
the lead.] Many marriage ceremonies are per- 
formed where this principle is not recognized. 
[By whom T\ When love abounds, it is the secret 
of harmony. The husband is then the house- 
band, as bis name imports. Where this principle 
is not admitted, and the rule of the Gospel is 
trampled under foot, perpetual strife is the result ; 
alienation often begets separation, and thb is 
followed if not preceded by infidelity. To doubt 
or deny this rule of Christ is infidelity begun. 

111. THEATERS, OPERAS, AND NOVELS. 

These three sources of corruption ought all to 
be redeemed, cleansed, and made the instruments 
of public entertainment, instruction, and moral 
improvement. For advocating such a reform, I 
have been charged, by those who know better, 
with trying to write up tbe theater and opera. 
I wish I could writo them down, till they are 
made decent. [Is not the New York Eerald at- 
tending to this matter of reforming and Christian- 
izing the ** play-houses ?"] 

Some of the most popular operas, many of the 
favorite plays, nearly all the^ sensation novels, 
are exhibitions of social vice, rendered so attrao- • 
tive and seductive as to suggest to every hearer 
or reader that the " real fun," tbe chief pleasure 
of life, is in secret and unholy " love. ' ' A gentle- 
man told me recently that he accompanied his 



lady fHends to the Academy of Music to hear one 
of the most popular modem operas, and was so 
ashamed of himself that he could not look the 
ladies in tbe lace while the piece was performed. 
[Would it have been appropriate to quote those 
words, "Evil be to him who evil thinks?" We 
simply ask the question for information.] Yet 
these are the operas that draw crowds of fashion- 
able and religious people. Tbe theaters are 
worse. And tbe " Braddon" novels, and all of 
that school — their name is legion— are worse than 
theaters or operas. In the retirement of her 
boudoir, a fashionable woman wanting excitement 
reads these incendiary documents, and is set on 
fire of hell. Tbe subtile poison works her ruin. 
Such novels are a moral pestilence. Novel-read- 
ing is dangerous ; such novel-reading is ruinous. 
Yet the country is flooded with iL And these 
novels and plays and operas are breaking down 
the restraints of virlme and filling the land with 
tbe wrecks of domestic bliss. irenaeus. , 

[If we are not mistaken, " The Pilgrim's 
Progress" is a novel. Washington Irving wrote 
novels. " Uncle Tom's Cabin" is a novel. But 
these are not the sort referred to. It is the 
vile French and English trash which ought to 
be prohibited. We hope the Observer will 
pursue this subject, and set the wicked world 
right. But wUl he not look at it in the light of 
Phrenology? What about the marriage of 
cousins? right age, etc. ? We may be permitted 
to shed a ray of light on these points in our 
future discussions.] 



How TO HAVE A EiND HusBAND.— A Correspond- 
ent of the Eome Journal gives a recipe for mak- 
ing or keeping a good-natured husband : '* Keep 
his linen in prime condition, with the requisite 
degree of stiffness ; never let bim know tbe want 
of a button; give bim well-broiled beefsteak, 
wholesome bread, and a sparkling cup of coffee 
for bis breakfast; keep squalling babies and bro- 
ken crockery out of his sight ; do not annoy him 
with the blunders and extravagances of * Biddy ;' 
greet his evening arrival with a clean, lightsome 
face, well-combed hair, and a welcome kiss ; have 
ready a cheerful supper, a bright fire in the grate, 
an easy-chair, with comfortable gown and slip- 
pers ; be merry, and tell him some ogrceable 
news; finally, give him a well-made bed in a 
cosy chamber." 

How TO HAVE A Loving Wife.— A correspond- 
ent sends tbe following to the Phrenological 
Journal : If you would have a loving wife, be as 
gentle in your words after as before marriage ; 
treat her quite as tenderly when a matron as 
when a miss ; don't make her tbe maid of all work 
and ask her why phe looks less tidy and neat 
than when you ** first knew her;" don't buy 
cheap, tough beef, and scold be(^se it does not 
come on the table '- porter-house ^ don't grumble 
about squalling babies if you can not afford to 
keep up a ** nursery," and remember that " baby 
may take after his papa" in his disposition ; don't 
smoke and chew tobacco and thus shatter your 
nerves, spoil your temper, and make your lips 
and breath a nuisance and complain that your 
wife declines to kiss you ; go home joyous and 
cheerful to your supper and tell your tired wife 
the good news you have heard, and not silently 
put on your hat and go out to tbe *' club" or 
"lodge," and let her afterward learn that you 
spent the evening at the opera or at a fancy ball 
with Mrs. Dash. Love your wife; be patient; 
remember you are not perfect, but try to be; 
let whisky, tobacco, and vulgar company alone ; 
spend your evenings with your wife ; live a de- 
cent, Christian life, and your wife will be loving 
and true— if you did not marry a heartless beauty 
without sense or worth ; if you did, who 
blame if you suffer tbe consequences? 
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HAVING TOUR LIKENESS TAKEN. 

Op itself, the attempt to select your own best 
expression of coantenance is a perplexing effort, 
and the consciousness that the face you put on, 
whaterer it may be, will be one by which in all 
future time all who look into your friends' al- 
bums will know you, does not diminish the em- 
barrassment. You have a vague impression that 
to look smiling is ridiculous, and to look solemn 
is still more so. You desire to look intelligent, 
but you are hampered by a fear of looking sly. 
You wish to look as if you were not sitting for a 
picture ; but the effort to do so fills your mind 
more completely with the melancholy conscious- 
ness that you are. All these cou^icting feelings, 
pressing upon your mind at the critical moment, 
are very painful ; but they are terribly aggrava- 
ted by the well-meant interposition of the pho- 
tographer. To prevent a tremulous motion of 
your head, which the bewildered state of your 
feelings renders only too probable, he wedges it 
into a horrible instrument called a head-rest, 
which gives you exactly the appearance as if 
somebody were holding on to your hair behind. 
In such a situadon, you may be pardoned if a 
somewhat blank look comes over your usually 
intelligent features. The photographer of course 
sees this defect, and does his best to remedy it 
by a little cheerful exhortation ; but naturally 
with no other result than that of making matters 
much worse. "Just a little expression in your 
countenance, if you please, sir— perhaps if you 
could smile," is a most distressing admonition to 
receive at such a moment, just when you know 
that the photographer has his hand upon the cap. 

If you are weak enough to listen to him, and 
extemporize " a little expression,'' you come out 
upon the plate with a horrible leer, looking like 
the Artful Dodger in the act of relating his ex- 
ploits. If, as is more probable, you are too much 
absorbed in the uncomfortableness of your own 
position to regard his exhortations, you are immor- 
talized with an expression of agonized sternness 
upon your features, unpleasantly suggestive of a 
painful disorder. 

[** Think of something pleasant" '< There— 
that will do." "Now hold still!" Out comes 
the watch, and off comes the cap, and you are 
'*in the works." On goes the cap again, and 
out come the slides, and into a dark closet goes 
the plate to be " developed" by the aid of 
" chemicals," which " fixes things" as they are. 

It is very seldom one gets a satisfactory picture 
the first time trying. He must sit once or twice 
to get used to it ; and then, his mind being calm 
and at ease, he may hope to be fairly represented 
in the picture. 

It is said that young lovers look most amiable 
when thinking of their sweethearts ; parents with 
thoughts fixed on their children, etc There can 
be no doubt the thought, sentiment, or emotion 
which is uppermost at the instant, whether it be 
of love, fear, diffidence, kindness, curiosity, hate, 
revenge, cunning, devotion, etc., will be given to 
the picture. But if the person be entirely pas- 




sive, as in sleep, then the leading tridts of char- 
acter, derived from the largest organs, will be 
given. A very close observer can frequently 
divine even the thoughts of the sitter, by his ex- 
pression, as exhibited in his picture. We look 
for the time when this art shall be so perfected, 
that we may take likenesses instantaneously, 
when the subject may be entirely unconscious 
of the fact Then we can get the natural ex- 
pression, which will be as true to nature as in 
death.] 



QUEER FREAKS OF T7PE. 

Thb New York Evening Past is responsible for 
the following dish of mischances. 

iL "MAKB-UP" BLUNDEB. 

A laughable mistake is shown in the following 
mixing of two articles— one concerning a preach- 
er, the other about the frealcs of a mad dog — 
which occurred in a hurried "make-up" in a 
printing-office : 

" Rev. James Thompson, rector of St Andrew's 
church, preached to a large concourse of people 
on Sunday last. This was his last sermon. In a 
few weeks he will bid farewell to his congregation, 
as his physician advises him to cross the Atlantic. 
He exhorted his brethren and sisters, and after 
the conclusion of a short prayer, took a whim to 
cut up some frantic freaks. He ran up Timothy 
Street to the college. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings a couple of boys seized him and tied a tin 
kettle to his tail, and he again started. A g^at 
crowd collected, and for a Ume there was a grand 
scene of running and confusion. After a long 
race he was finally shot by a policeman." 

[Whether the foregoing be fact or fancy we^can 
not say, but here is a freak of the " make-up" 
which actually occurred in one of the principal 
cities of rebeldom not many years ago. 

The various clergymen of the place were accus- 
tomed to preach, each in his turn, at the Orphan 
Asylum, due notice being always given in the 

city papers. Among the rest was Rev. Mr. , 

who had the reputation of being the dullest and 
most prosy speaker in the city, and whom no- 
body would hear who could decently avoid it. 
One Saturday evening one of the principal dal- 
lies had the following item in its column of " Re- 
ligious Notices :" 

M C AlTTIOir I 

" Rev. Mr. will preach at the Orphan Asy- 
lum at half-past ten to-morrow morning.'* 

There was probably not a more amusing para- 
graph in that paper. The " head line" belonged 
to a notice which appeared below, warning the 
public against harboring or trusting a mn-away 
wife.] 

It is not stated whether the following item, 
which is said to have been printed once upon a 
time, was the result of inebriety on the part of the 
printer or of reporter : 

«* Horrible Cjltastrophs. — ^Yesterday morning, 
at four o'clock p.m., a small man named Smith, 
with a heel in the hole of his trowsers, committed 
arsenic by swallowing a dose of suicide. The 
verdict of the inquest returned a jury that the de- 
ceased came to the fact in accordance with his 
death. He left a child and six small wives to la- 
ment the end of his unfortunate loss. In death 
we are in the midst of life." 

THE POWER OF COMMAS. 

In the Priory of Hamessa there dwelt a prior 
who was very liberal, and who caused these lines 
to be written over his door : 



** Be opea evermore, O, thou my door, 
To nooe be thot, to boDent or to poor.** 

But after his death there succeeded him another, 
whose name was Raynhard. as greedy and covet- 
ous as the other was bountiful and liberal, who 
kept the same lines there still, changing nothing 
therein but one point, which made them run after 
this manner : 

** Be open eyermore, O, thou my door, 
To none, be shut to honest or to poor.** 

The following SHiitence from a recently written 
novel, shows the importance of punctuation : 

" He enters on his bead, his helmet on his feet, 
armed sandals upon his brow : there was a cloud 
in his right hand, bis faithful sword in his eye, an 
angry glare he sat down." 

OTHER MISTAKES. 

A lad in a printing-office came upon the name 
of Hecate, occurring in a line like this : 

** Shall reign the Hecate of the deepest belL** 
The boy, thinking he had discovered an error, 
ran to the master printer and inquired eagerly 
whether there was an c in cat. *• Why, no, you 
blockhead," was the' reply. Away went the boy 
to the press-room and extracted the objectionable 
letter. But fancv the horror of both poet and 
publi(>her when the poem appeared with the line : 
*'8haU reign the He Oat of the deepest belL** 

A newspaper some Ume ago gravely^ informed 
its readers that a rat descending the river came 
in contact with a steamboat, with such serious in- 
jury to the boat that great exertions were neces- 
sary to save it. It was a raft, and rot a rat, de- 
scending the river. 

In the directions for conducting the Catholic 
service in a place in France, a shocking blunder 
once occurred in printing calotUy cu/otte. Now 
a calotte is an ecclesiastical cap or miter, while 
culotte means what would be known in drawing- 
room English as a gentlemen's small clothes. 
The sentence read, " Here the priest will take off 
his culotte,^' 



STROITG MBIT. 

Strength of character consists of two things — 
power of will and power of self-restrsdnt It 
requires two things, thereforo, for its existence — 
strong feelings, and strong command over them. 
Now we all very often mistake strong feelings for 
strong character. A man who bears all before 
him, before whose frown domestics tremble, and 
whose bursts of fury make the children of the 
household quake, because he has his own way in 
all things, we call aim a strong man. The truth 
is, that he is the weak man ; it is his passions that 
are strong ; he, mastered by them, is weak. Yon 
must measure the strength of a man by the power 
of the feelings he subdues, not by the power of 
those that subdue him. And hence composure is 
very often the highest result of strength. Did we 
ever see a man receive a flagrant injury, and then 
reply quietly? That is a man spiritually strong. 
Or did we ever see a man in anguish stand as if 
carved out of a solid rock, mastering himself? or 
one bearing a hopeless dally trial remain silent, 
and never tell the world what cankered his home 
peace? That Is strengths He who, with strong 
passions, remains chaste ; he who, keenly sensi- 
tive, witii manly powers of indignation in him, 
can be provoked and yet restrain himself and 
forgive, those are the strong men, the spiritual 
heroes. 

^ t^* m 

A PKnAGOQinB was about to flog a pupil for hav- 
ing said he was a fool, when the boy cried out, 
** Oh, don't I don't 1 1 won't call you so any more I 
111 never say what I think, again, in all the days 
of my life.'*^ 
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PORTRAIT OP AARON BURR. 



BURR AND JEFFERSON; 

OB, THE POLITICAL ADVENTURER AND THE 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER. 

Probablt there is not, in our American annals, 
a stronger contrast to be found, in character, in 
subsequent history, and in a *' lasting and honor- 
able remembrance among men," than we find be- 
tween the President and Vice-Pjresident of the 
United States from the year 1801 to 1805. 

Both were men of vast ability, of thorough 
and extensive culture; both deeply versed in 
the profession of the law ; both early in life prom- 
inent in public affairs, and raised together, by 
the nation, to the highest position in the gift of 
the people. The one ranks now, as he did then, 
as the founder of Democracy, the first political 
philosopher of the age, and the greatest of Amer- 
ican statesmen. The other, as the most brilliant 
failure in our annals, falling suddenly and forever 
from the seDith of his popularity and power, to 
linger in the horizon for thirty long, disastrous 
years, and finally to go out in darkness, " un- 
wept, unbonored, and unsung." 

Of renowned ancestry, of the highest culture, 
possessing the most brilliant intellectual, social, 
and personal endowments, in the highest place 
but one in the nation, who, in 1805, could have 
foreseen that to AAron Burr the future was to be 
filled with humiliation, dishonor, neglect, and con- 
tumely ? that for him were waiting prison, exile, 
execration, a name linked with that of Arnold, 
and after he had drained the cup to the dregs 
and gone down to dust, an earthly immortality 
of dishonor and reproach ? 

We are not of those who denounce this singu- 
larly amiable, unfortunate, and gifted man. Long 
and bitterly he expiated his errors and his guilt. 

"If he was guilty, 'twas a grievous fault, 
And grlevouflly hath Csesar answered it." 

But for the benefit of the young we would point 




out his errors and defects whence flowed all his 
later misfortunes 

The first and greatest calamity that Aaron Burr 
experienced was the loss, in early childhood, of 
every relative who might have exerted a strong 
morkl infiuence over him. and implanted in his 
young heart the principles of virtue and morality. 
One can hardly believe that his father, the suc- 
cessful teacher and the honored divine, and his 
mother, the pious and devoted Esther Edwards, 
could have failed to have taught him to control 
and regelate his will, to have trained him in obe- 
dience to the laws of virtue and piety, and by ex- 
ample and by precept, by persuasion and compul- 
sion, planted his footsteps in the paths of integ- 
rity and honesty and uprightness. But he never 
knew the warmth of parental love, never felt the 
fervor of 'parental solicitude, for his growth in 
" everything that is sincerely good and perfectly 
divine," for before he had fully passed the period 
of infancy, they were both in the grave. He 
was reared in the family of his uncle. Rev. Tim- 
othy Edwards, who, whatever may be thought of 
his theology, was certainly a poor tutor for Aaron, 
and he grew up to have his own way, with un- 
curbed will and freedom of action quite unre- 
strained. He was a brilliant scholar in his boy- 
hood, and graduated with distinction at Prince- 
ton at the age of sixteen, and after spending 
some months in various and extensive reading, he 
determined to settle the theological difficuldes 
which during bis college course had given him 
some trouble. Accordingly he viBited Dr. Bel- 
lamy, the Elisha upon whose shoulders the man- 
tle of the great Jonathan Edwards had fallen, 
and spent several months in examining the gospel 
according to his illustrious grandfather. The re- 
sult was his deliberate and final renunciation of 
Calvinism, — and with that of any and all systems 
of religious faith. From that time till the time 
of his death he avoided all religious disputes, and 



seems to have put the whole subject of religion 
out of his mind. 

By nature averse to philosophic discussion, and 
incapable of metaphysical speculation, the law 
of his life was action, action, action. As a boy, 
as a youth, as a soldier, as a lawyer, as a politi- 
cian, this law reigned over him. In exile, in 
prison, wherever he was, Aaron Burr was the 
busiest of men. What now remains of those 
eighty-three years of ceaseless activity? The 
most brilliant and gifted of Americans since the 
Mayfiowor landed on our shores, living in the 
most important period of our national history, in 
which he bore a conspicuous part, why is his life 
but one long, loud warning to every young man 
in the land to shun the rocks on which he was 
wrecked T Name and fame, wealth, position, hon- 
or, all were his ; but <* one thing" he lacked — 
lacked totally, utterly, and forever— and for the 
lack of that one thing his fortunes declined, his 
friends forsook him, and his name in life and in 
death is linked with everlasting reproach and in- 
famy — and that one thing was principle. We see 
this in every phase of his life. As a soldier he 
seems never to have been stimulated by the 
thought that he was fighting for the independ- 
ence of his country ; he never studied the theory 
of war, and never contributed a valuable thought 
upon the conduct of ndlitary affairs. The dan- 
gers, the activities, the glory of martial life fired 
his soul, and he was indeed the realization of the 
ideal soldier, vigilant, untiring, fearless, indomi- 
table. As a lawyer, he never lost a case which 
he himself conducted ; and he never accepted a 
case which he did not believe he could win. But 
he was versed in the practice of the law, and not 
in the elementary principles; — these he never 
studied. His aim was to become expert^ not 
profound. As a politician, he staked everything 
on the success of his election, and he desired this 
purely for party and personal reasons, not for 
the welfare of the country, not for the more suc- 
cessful promulgation of political doctrines that 
he was persuaded would increase the prosperity 
and glory of the republic. As a man., he never 
could learn that honesty is the best policy, that 
veracity, integrity, and reliability are cardinal 
virtues, and lie at the very foundation of the so- 
cial fabric. 

Had he been content to remain in private life ; 
had he not attempted, under the stimulus of per- 
sonal and party motives only, to climb the giddy 
heights of popular promotion and power, he 
would probably never have provoked the enmity 
which finally resulted in his destruction and over- 
whelmed him with irremediable disaster and ruin. 
Up to this point in his history, Aaron Burr's rec- 
ord would compare favorably with that of the 
majority of his compeers. He had a spotless 
and brilliant reputation as a soldier ; he was the 
acknowledged leader of the bar in the metropo- 
lis of the new republic with but one successful 
rival, Alexander Hamilton; he was a man of 
family, devoted to his wife and children, a model 
father, a tender husband, an indulgent master, 
unrivaled in social fascination and power, and 
dispensing the hospitalities of his fine establish- 
ment at " Richmond Hill" with courtly grace 
and lavish kindness. Happy for him if in this 
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appropriate sphere be had been content to re- 
main. In leaving this sphere was his fatal error. 

The man who aspires to lasting political honor 
and influence must have strong political convic- 
tions based upon sound doctrines of political 
philosophy. He must understand thoroughly 
and well the foundations upon which all perma- 
nent governmental structures rest. Perhaps not 
one of the men that rendered the days of the Rev- 
olution illustrious answered so little to this de- 
scription as AAron Burr. Ever devoted to some 
acquisition, or to accomplish some immediate 
end, he gave himself no opportunity for discur- 
sive, uninterrupted thought His mind never 
rested long enough upon a subject to play around 
it and take in its larger connections, its remoter 
relations with other subjects, and its relative po- 
sition and value in the scale of thought. He 
flashed into the very heart of a subject, drew 
such conclusions as suited the purpose in hand, 
and they were invariably correct, and without 
considering their bearings in remoter relations, 
used them at once to accomplish his purposes. 
TrutJi absolute, truth as truth, he did not value 
but so far only as it served to briog about imme- 
diate ends. It is impossible that such a mind 
can have well-settled or clearly-defined prioci- 
ples of right or wrong, or fixed political convic- 
tions of any sort. These are the result of long- 
continued, patient reflection of carefully weigh- 
ing in the impartial scale of pure reason the fun- 
damental questions of life and action. Here 
Aaron Burr was wanting ; and almost as sudden 
and overwhelming disasters fell upon him as upon 
the Babylonish king against whom *' Tekeli'' was 
writ in flame upon the palace wall. 

What a contrast to him and his career do we 
find in the immortal writer of the Declaration of 
Independence ! 

Thomas Jefferson was essentially a man of 
thought. Rising above the views and prejudices 
of his times, he sought to ascertain the princi- 
ples of right and justice which constitute the 
foundations of permanent and beneficent govern- 
ment among men. His conviction that all men 
are bom free and equal, showed itself in the first 
resolution he offered in 1769, when elected to the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, looking to the 
emancipation of the slaves. Failing to accom- 
plish this, he penned the well-known words, *' I 
tremble when I remember God is just/' This 
man, bom in a slave State, and a slaveholder to 
the day of his death, was among the first of his 
time to demand the blessings of freedom and 
equality for the blacks ; and it has taken nearly 
a century for the republic to '* think up" to him. 
In 1773 we find him associated with the boldest 
and most active of his companions in opposition 
to Great Britain, but saying that he ** was not 
thinking the old and leading members were up to 
the point of forwardness and zeal which the 
times required.'' No doubt until the day of his 
death he might have continued to use the same 
language. By some, even of his own party, he 
was considered visionary in many of his views, 
which are now proven to be sound and practical ] 
and so fully has time established the justness of 
his conclusions and the clearness of his political 
foresight, that the dicta of Thomas Jefferson con- 
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stitute a large portion of the Scriptures of Politi- 
cal Philosophy. '' His mind was more distin- 
guished for justness than for quickness, for com- 
prehension than invention, and though not want- 
ing in originality was still more remarkable for 
boldness." 

Such a mind would find its natural sphere in 
deliberative assemblies, in councils, in Congres- 
sional halls rather than in the marshaling of ar- 
mies or the fierce or bloody strife of the battle- 
field. The pen, mightier than the sword, was 
Jefferson's weapon, and in his master hand it was 
*' mighty to the pulling down of strong holds." 
The ringing tones of the *' Declaration" sounded 
over all the earth, proclaiming ^' liberty to the 
captive, the opening of prison doors to those 
that were bound," and ushered in the graiSdest 
era of the world. To him more than to any other 
one man are we indebted for the civil and reli- 
gious liberty which we enjoy ; he was the author 
of the statute of religious freedom which placed 
all denominations upon a basis of equality, and 
secured to every man the utmost liberty of reli- 
gious worship. 

The infiuenoe exerted upon him, as well as 
upon Aaron Burr and other leading spirits of the 
age, by the French Revolution was very great. 
During his stay in France he studied with no or- 
dinary diligence and care the condition of her 
people, and not in courts and palaces alone, but 
in hovels and among the common people. We 
find him in his visits to the peasantry purposely 
taking his seat on the bed, and when the backs 
of the inmates were turned, feeling it to see 
what it was made of. " He looks into the pot on 
the fire to see what the peasants are to dine on, 
and with his own hand he feels and weighs the 
sorry morsels of black bread that mothers give 
their hungry children. His oflQce of ambassa-* 
dor made him a resident of chateaus and a fre- 
quenter of courts, and he could see precisely 



how much of natural right the puny seigneurs 
and stolid monseigneurs had to lord it over the 
sons of toil. The * folly of helping importance 
upon idiots' became exceedingly clear to Thomaa 
Jefferson." 

He returned to America more than ever con- 
firmed in democratic principles, and in the earn- 
est conviction of the essential equality of all 
men. When in 1801 he was raised to the Execu- 
tive, he was in a position to maf e his convictions 
felt The principles of his administration were 
economy, peace, simplicity. From 1790 to 1809 
he was the soul of the Republican party, which 
with brief exceptions since his administration 
has retained the scepter of power. 

The chief contrasts in the characters of these 
two great men as we have briefly sketched them 
may be resolved into three. 

Burr's life w%p all action, and he thought only 
to act. Thinking was Jefferson's life, and he 
acted to carry out his thought. 

Burr was animated solely by party and per- 
sonal motives. Jefferson forgot himself in the 
promotion of the interests of his country and of 
mankind. 

Burr had no social, political, moral, or religious 
principles ; he was governed by maxims only. 
Jefferson in every relation and position of life 
was governed by principle based upon strong 
and earnest conviction. 

We find as total and entire a contrast in the 
physique of these two remarkable men as in their 
characters. Aaron Burr was low of stature, five 
feet six inches in height, compactly and symmet- 
rically framed, graceful in carriage, and of un- 
surpassed fascination in manners and address. 
His eyes were black, uncommonly brilliant and 
piercing, and his face molded in the lineaments of 
consummate manly beauty. 

Thomas Jefferson was six feet two inches and a 
half in height, and loosely framed- together. A 
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ootemporary, who saw bim at Washington's sec- 
ond inaaguration, speaks of his " animated coun- 
tenance of a brick-red hue, his bright blue eye 
and foxy hair, his tall, gaont, ungainly form and 
square shoulders." His manners were plain and 
simple but engaging, and when he was animated 
very pleasing and attractive. 

There is the same contrast in their heads and 
faces as in the rest of their physique. In Burr 
all the perceptive organs are prominent, the rea- 
Boniog organs are large, but inferior to the per- 
ceptions. ♦* The strength of his reasoning facul- 
ties appeared conspicuous in consequence of his 
clearness of perception, sharpness of analysb, 
and policy of arrangement," and not because he 
had bestowed upon a subject long-continued, pa< 
tient, logical thought. His executive faculties 
were all strong, as shown by the breadth of the 
head about the ears, so that he possessed an un- 
usual degree of force, resolution, energy, spirit, 
and courage. His head, as a whole, was high, 
but contracted at the top. He was lacking in 
the upper side-head, the region of Caution, Con- 
scientiousness, and Spirituality being feebly de- 
veloped. 

How different is the balance of Jefferson's 
headl Observe the breadth of the top-head 
(above the ears) ; observe, too, the fullness of 
his reflective organs, even while the perceptives 
are still so large. In the first we see flashing in- 
sight, intuitive conclusion, capacity for immedi- 
ate and prompt action in every possible emer- 
gency, and the most exquisite refinement of per- 
ception; in the other, patient analysis, logical 
conclusion, far-reaching, profound, and patient 
thought, a purpose not looking so much to imme- 
diate ends as to remote and great permanent in- 
terests and results. Both were men of ceaseless 
activity, Jefferson not less than Burr. Jefferson 
was industrious ; Burr was busy. Jefferson left 
many and great enduring monuments to his name 
and fame ; Burr left nothing but a brilliant and 
bad reputation. We must place to his credit the 
fact that he was the first to recognixe Andrew 
Jackson's ability and bring him before the pub- 
lic, which event resulted in the overthrow of the 
•* Virginia dynasty." And probably his Mexican 
expedition has increased the development and 
extension of the Government in the Southwest 
more rapidly than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Among Colonel Burr's errors, and one vital in 
its influence on his later history, was his indiffer- 
ence to what others thought or said of him. Had 
Burr possessed more of that *' decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind" to which the great au- 
thor of the Declaration refers, and which prompted 
even Jefferson to write an anonymous vindication 
of his policy and his conduct when he was ma- 
ligned by his enemies, much of the gloom that 
darkened his later years would have been pre- 
vented. And we must add to his list of errors 
hiH inability to regret In part and as applied to 
circumstances beyond our control. Burr's philos- 
ophy was highly commendable, but as to unhap- 
py results which flow from our own actions, re- 
gret is the first step toward repentance and ref- 
A ormation. When looking over his eighty years 
Mi of pilgrimage he had at last a glimpse of a better 
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way. "If I had read Sterne more," said he, 
" and Voltaire less, the world would have been 
wide enough for me and H imilton." He might 
have said with another hardly more gifted or less 
ill-starred than he, — 

** The thoms which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted ; they have torn me,~«nd I blued ; 
I should have known what fimit would spring from 

such a aeed.^' 
The epitaphs of these two great men to the 
thoughtful mind are full of significance. Burr's 
was written by the hand of affection, and contains 
the noblest that even ^e could say of him. Jef- 
ferson's was written by himself, and found after 
his death among bis papers. 

AARON BURR: 

Bom February 5th, 1756 ; 

Died September 14th, 1836. 

A Colonel in the Army of the Revelation. 

Vice-Preeident of the United States from 1801 to 1806. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Anthor of the Declaration of Independence, 

Of the Btatnte of Vii:ginla for Religions Freedom, 

And Father of the University of Yiiginia. 

L. B. L. 



What is Saleratcs. — ^Wood is bum( to ashes, 
ashes are lixiviated — lye is the result Lye is 
evaporated by boiling— black salt is the resid- 
uum. The B9lt undergoes purification by fire, 
and the potash of commerce is obtained. By 
another process, we change potash into pearlash. 
Now put these in sacks and place them over a dis- 
tillery wash-tub, where the fermentation evolves 
carbonic acid gas, and the pearlash absorbs it 
and is rendered solid, the product being heavier, 
whiter, and drier than the pearlash. It is now 
saleratus. How much salts of lye and carbonic 
acid gta a human stomach can bear and remain 
healthy is a question for a saleratus eater. Some 
people say saleratus will not harm the stomach. 
Is it not a very palpable lye f 

Love. — Love is the well-spring cf all good. It 
is the overflowing fountain of CTcry God-like act. 
Love is the soul of virtue. It is the spirit of 
every high and holy enterprise calculated to 
bless man. Love is of God. It is the image of 
God—'* Grod is love.'' It acts the part of Grod in 
the lives and hearts of men. Love is the germ 
of moral excellence ; the fullness and complete- 
ness of all the excellence of Crod. Where love is 
wanting, there can be no true good. Where love 
abounds, everything that is lovely will be found. 
It is only love that is needed to dry up the fount- 
ains of misery and change the dwellings of men 
throughout all nations of the earth into a vast 
paradise of joy.— iJeu. M. P. StUvoell. 

Training Doos. — In the course of some conver- 
sation in relation to dogs, Governor Anderson, of 
Ohio, related a Texan practice in training dogs 
with sheep. A pup is taken from its mother be- 
fore its eyes are opened, and put with a ewe to 
suckle. After a few times the ewe becomes rec- 
onciled to the pup, which follows her like a lamb, 
grows up among and remains with the flock, and 
I no wolf, man, or strange dog can come near the 
sheep, and the dog will bring the flock to the fold 
regularly at 7} o'clock, if you habitually feed 
him at that hour. 
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Why will men " take the name of God in vain?*' 
What possible advantage is to be gained by it? 
And yet this wanton, vulgar sin of profanity is 
evidently on the increase. Oaths fall upon the 
ears in the cars and at thd corners of the street. 
The Korih Americati Review says well : 

'' There are among us not a few who feel that 
a simple assertion or plain statement of obvious 
facts will pass for nothing, unless they swear to 
its truth by all the names of the Deity, and blis- 
ter their lips with every variety of hot and sul- 
phurous oaths. If we observe such persons 
closely, we shall generally find that the fierceness 
of their profanity is in inverse ratio to the afflu- 
ence of their ideas. 

" We venture to affirm that the profanest men 
within the circle of your knowledge are all afflict- 
ed with a chronic weakness of the intellect The 
ntterance of an oath, though it may prevent a 
vacuum in sound, is no indication of sense. It 
requires no genius to swear. The reckless taking 
of sacred names in vain is as little characteristic 
of true independence of thought as it is of high 
moral culture. In this breathing and beautitul 
world, filled, as it were, with the presence of the 
Deity, and fragrant with its incense from a thou- 
sand altars of praise, it would be no servility 
should we catoh the spirit of reverent worshipers, 
and illustrate in ourselves the sentiment that the 
' Christian is the highest style of man.' " 



Thb "Boo-Hoo" Paett.— There are two parties 
in every community— nay, in every family. 
There are the "boo-hoos,'' or "cry-babies," 
always sniveling, snarling, whining, grunting, 
groaning, muttering, scolding, and ** going on 
like all possessed." They are " out of office," . 
and want to be in. They see nothing but certain 
destruction ahead, when others are at the helm* 
Governments are corrupt and oppressive. " The 
constitution is violated— by bad whisky and 
tobacco. Religion is only a cloak to cover up 
hypocritical wickedness. Reformers are only 
seeking self-aggrandizement Teachers are only 
chattering pedagogues. Mechanics are bungling 
imitators. Artists mere *' copyists.*' Poets are 
plagiarists. Merchants deal in shoddy. Grocers 
water their liquors and corporations their stocks. 
Steamboats and locomotives are only *' infernal 
machines" intended to kill somebody. Lawyers 
are only ** shysters." Doctors are "quacks." 
Surgeons are " butehers." Clergymen, only 
** poor parsons." Of course these objectors them- 
selves are all right — the very pink of perfection — 
so amiable, so meek, and so modest ! '^ Born great 
and good, how can they help it?" 

And why should they not set themselves up as 
*' bright and shining lights," before which all 
other lights are dim? 

How different the joyous, hopeftd, trusting 
spirit which looks on the bright side of life 1 One 
who blends justice with mercy, affection with 
chastity, economy with generosity, dignity with 
modesty, is a gem, especially if these qualities be 
combined with energy, enterprise, and executive- 
ness. There would be no finding fault, without 
good cause, in society composed of such char- 
acters. No croaking, no backbiting or slander- 
ing, but all would live in accordance with the 
Christian principles of Faith, Hops, and Chabitt. 

Reader, where do you stand on this question ? 
Are you among the boo hoos? or are you 
the hopefuls ? 
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ORIGIN OF COAL. 

YEGETABLE THEORY. 

IH a l&te nnmber of tho Joxtbnal is in article on the 
"Origin of Coal," by Mr. Cliatles B. Townaend. This 
article rejects the vegetable origin of coal, and daims the 
mineral theory, and in doing so has done some violence 
to vegetable theorists. There are, however, a few difll- 
colties in the way of the mineral theory that I propose 
to present, and then briefly allnde to the violence done, 
bnt very briefly, as space in the JonnNAL is important. 

It is a pretty generally received opinion among geolo- 
gists that the matters of which this earth is "imposed 
were once gaseons, and wore consolidated in coarse of 
time. Mr. Charles E. Townsend appears to be of that 
opinion, for ho says, ^^ All the elements which enter into 
T^etable composition most have liad an existence prior 
to such organization, and why not therefore bitumen f 
and if so, then this compoond element was once gaseons 
when all other elements of the globe were gaseous, but 
necessarily condensed with them and thus became a min- 
eral, hence its dissemination and association with most 
of the rock formations." Now, assuming this theory of 
the elements of the globe to have been originally gaseous 
(and I shall not controvert it), this gaseous matter must in 
consolidating have been at a very high temperature, and 
as the snr&ce cooled and formed a crust, that crust would 
oontract and hence press upon the internal mass so as to 
break it up, and it would thus form and break up again 
and again. This will account why the lower-formed rocks 
are everywhere turned up on the edge, dislocated and 
thrown into every imaginable position wherever visible. 
Now we should remember that here must have been great 
heat, too much for such a material as bitumen to have had 
an existence, as it is highly inflammable,and hence it could 
not have come into existence until long after the primor- 
dial rocks were laid. Mr. Townsend admits heat to have 
been used in driving bitumen into springs, as he supposes, 
to form coal-beds, but this, remember, is long, long, long 
after the primordial rocks were laid down ; and remember, 
too, that materials of which the Cambrian, Devonian, 
carboniferous, and all succeeding formations are com- 
posed, were produced by the wearing down and breaking 
up of the primordial formation, the original materials. 
Where, then, could bitumen have existed, if not in the 
primordial system? It would be unphilosophic to suppose 
its creation long after the other matters of the globe were 
created, unless it had its origin in vegetation, as most 
coal theorists maintain. Its being found in all the lower 
formations is easily accounted for, supposing it to have 
been produced from coal-beds, as they rest on granite, 
even as in Eastern Virginia, and may rest on any system 
beneath the carboniferous. It was, I believe, the great 
engineer Stephenson who first suggested the idea that 
*^coal was bottled up sunlight," making sunlight the 
great motive power of this world. This idea is now be- 
coming very general among philosophers and thinking 
men. Sunlight and electricity wo now believe are the 
agents in decomposing carbonic acid in plants, and thus 
fhmishf ng carbon for their structure. This is all the origin 
that we know of for carbon, and it may bo asked, had 
there ever been any other f My reading does not dis- 
cover any other, though I admit such reading is not very 
extensive. Where, then, could bitumen have had its 
origin but from plants, since it is almost entirely carbon. 
It will not bo consistent philosophy to advocate its origin 
in a way different from what it now obtains. This writer 
errs repeatedly in his essay in saying that carbon is in the 
air, for such is not the duct ; it is in the form of carbonic 
add gas, and can only bo converted into carbon but by 
decomposition through the aid of sunlight and electricity. 
Another Ihct has lately been brought to light, and it is 
very significant. Sunlight, when analyzed by passing 
through a prism, displays all tho colors of the rainbow ; 
and from gas tar, the refuse of the gas-works, chemists 
now extract ooloring matter for every tint of the rain- 
bow. Here is concentrated sunlight again analyzed pro- 
dudng the same colors ; then must they not have had the 
eamo origin ? The presumption is strong. 

Mr. Townsend claims that vegetable theorists maintain 
that there must havo been numerous nps and downs in 
depositing the coal-beds. Here ho has done them in- 
justice. They say that there have been ups and downs 
since the coal was deposited, but that was not necessary 



for its deposition. In England, particularly, the beds 
have broken through, and raised, and sunk ; some of them 
now lie below the ocean and the beds of rivers ; and that 
they could not have been deposited there in the first 
place is dear under either theory. 

The writer above referred to claims for the mineral 
theory " an easy flow of bitumen, when expelled from the 
rocks by internal heat, into estuaries and into water- 
courses, and concentrated submergendes, etc." We may 
well ask how could bitumen bo spread over so many 
hundred of square miles or the coal-beds exist ? for if 
there were enough to spread regularly, it would nave been 
carried otTby water, as we know that petroleum is lighter 
than water and would float away. Besidc3, it would take 
an immense amount of that to form solid matter enough 
for a thick bed of coal, there is so little solid matter in 
it ; and if it were thickerthan petroleum, it could not flow 
over so large an extent evenly as coal is found to be dis- 
tributed. 

Another difficulty: suppose a spring of bitumen lays 
down one layer of coal, and then a layer a hundred feet 
thick of mineral matter is deposited, docs the spring 
cease to flow while this is being deposited, and then 
begin to flow again for the second vein of coal? If so, 
how does it rise up? for in the Cumberland coal-beds 
there are six beds of coal in about 800 feet in height. 
How did the spring act? Did it suspend its flow while 
the mineral matter was laid down, and then rise up so 
much higher and flow again for the next layer ? that it 
did not flow while the mineral was being deposited is 
plain, for no bitumen is found between tho coal-beds 
except in their immediate vicinity, where it might have 
saturated tho soil above or below to some extent ; the 
uppermost bed hero is much tho heavier, and there is 
appearance of upheaval or displacement. The same may 
be generally said of the coal-beds of the West ; while the 
anthracite beds of Pennsylvania have been thrown and 
tilted into various positions, even to the bed being 
turned up and folding back on itsdf, as at Mauch Chunk. 
There is Just as much difficulty here >vith the bitumen 
idea as is tried to be made out with the vegetable theory- 
no more upheavals in the one case than tho other. 

But we think tho vegetable theory has tho advantage. 
There the vegetable matter accumulated and was pre- 
served by water, as all admit that coal has been found 
in basins ; and the fhct that vegetable matter has been 
preserved for thousands of years, is proof that it may have 
been so ; a layer of minend matter was laid down, and a 
bed again for the growth and preservation of vegetables, 
and so on alternately through the whole system. The peat 
bogs of England and Ireland are some of them forty feet 
deep, and if they were covered up would mako a very con- 
siderable bed of vegetable matter; and ho would havo 
more assurance than consideration who would' assert 
tliat if that peat were covered up and subjected to heat 
and pressure as coal has been, it would not form coal. 
Indeed, peat has been subjected to heat and pressure, and 
artifidal coal formed. Charles Lyell, in his travels in 
America, instanced the swamps of the Mississippi Biver 
as places where vegetable matter had been collected for 
many years, and considered them as an example of how 
vegetable matter might have been prcser\'ed until covered 
up, and he thought that if this matter were to be subjeeted 
to the same process that coal-beds have been, it would 
produce coal. This conclusion is strongly corroborated 
by the fact that peat when subjected to analysis does pro- 
duce precisely tho same substances, such as oil, tar, par- 
aflne, etc., that the distillation of coal does. Factories 
were established some years ago, where the peat of Ireland 
was converted into theso substances with profit Now 
here is an argument in flivor of the vegetable origin of 
coal not easily got over, for where two substances pro- 
duce the same materials by analysis, the presumption is 
very strong of their having a similar origin. 

Mr, Townsend makes many objections to the vegetable 
theory which are not supported by (iicts. He asserts that 
it required a large amount of *' carbon in the atmosphere," 
and he thinks that this would be veiy stifling to the many 
animals whose remains attest their existence. Here, 
again, is his mistake. Hugh Miller, who has studied 
fossil remains more than any other writer that we kno\v 
o^ says that during tho carboniferous area there wero no 
land animals in existence except a few insects, and there 
were no foul feeders until Just at the closo of that era. 



The remains of one mammalia, an animal resembling our 
opossum, was found, and tho foot-prints of birds in the 
Connecticut Valley in the Lias, the last of the coal series. 

There are diiaculties in either case that we of this day, 
with our imperfect light, can hardly surmount, but this 
essay has enabled tho vegetable theorists to get over one 
difficulty that not a little troubled them, and that is the 
feet of coal in high northern latitudes. The writer says 
that " internal heat was used to expel the bitumen ftt)m 
the rocks below, and causing it to flow out to form coal- 
beds. Now this "internal heat" must liave continued 
all the while the coal-beds were forming, and that is ad- 
mitted by all geologists to have extended to very length- 
ened series of years, and it also must have been imiversal, 
as coal is found from "tho equator to the poles." Now, 
admitting this, the vegetable theorists ask no more to 
account for coal in Melville Island ; for, be it remember- 
ed, the evidence is conclusive, that much more of tho 
earth was covered with water than at present, and that 
mountain elevations were much less. Now "internal 
heat" sufficient to causo the bitumen to flow out must 
have caused the surface of the earth to be warmed, and 
this, again, would have given more warmth to the ocean. 
Look at the cflfect of the Gulf Stream in modifying the 
temperature of northern Europe, even as far as the shores 
of Norway, making the temperature as fer Inland as 
Petersburg, in latitude GO*", to be no lower than that of 
Quebec, in latitude 45*>. We who are horticulturists 
know full well the value of bottom heat as well as that of 
warm air in promoting vegetation. Its value is incal- 
culable. 

There is another feet that we should look to in making 
up our minds as to what must have been the case in 
these very, very remote periods of time, and that is our 
imperfect knowledge of the then condition of things. 
Now, we- of the present day could not believe by any 
course of reasoning known to us, based on the habits of 
the elephant, that that now tropical animal could have 
lived and flourished in northern Siberia, on the shores of 
tho White Sea, in latitude 72**, but the vast number of 
their remains and tusks found there is proof positive 
that such was the feet ; much of the ivory of commerce 
now comes l^m there. Is there any more inconsistency 
in supposing that plants even of tropical appearance 
should flourish In Melville Island, in latitude 75^ when 
the elephant flourished In northern Siberia, very nearly 
as far north. This difficulty is much lessened when we 
accept the " internal heat" theory of this writer, and he 
must not object if we claim it for our theory, for if it suit 
one it must the other, and we are well satisfied to rely on 
such evidence. 

Mr. Townsend strongly asserts that bitumen is a min- 
eral, but this may be doubted. All minerals on the sur- 
feco of the earth, except a few of the precious metals, are 
believed to be oxydes. By the more powerfril efibcts of 
gal\'anism latterly introduced, many of them, as lime, the 
alkalies, silex, alumina, etc., have been proved to be 
oxydes, and there is strong evidence that ihey all are. 
Now bitumen contains no oxygen, but is almost wholly 
carbon, and carbon, as before shown, can not exist ex- 
cept in connection with vegetation. 

Many, very many of tho objections urged against the 
vegetable theory by the ^vritcr above named may be set 
aside ; some of them are not well considered, bome may 
admit of a difllerent interpretation and may be refhted, 
if space wero allowed ; but I am compelled to bo brief. 
The readers of the American Pubenological Journal 
may compare the two. If, as is shown, the internal heat 
of the earth, when the first rocks were laid down, was so 
great as to prevent tho possibility of so inflammable sub- 
stance as bitumen to have been deposited, and all the 
other strata were derived from these, where could that 
substance come from ? No carbon, as wo are aware, was 
In existence until vegetation appeared. We read that 
herbs were created in iLo beginning, and they were en- 
dowed with a law that enabled them to extract carbon 
from tho carbonic add gas of the atmosphere, and thus 
perpetuate their species through all timo, but this could 
not take place until after the drv land a])pearcd^ and of 
course all the primordial formations must ero this have 
been deposited. Now vegetation is known to produce 
bitumen— the coniflera'all confirm this: and even bo im- 
promising a snbatanco as bog moBS is proved by the 
analysis of peat to produce it ; who, then, shall dare to say 
that vegetatlDncould not produce the amount of bitumen 
now visible ? yabdlt tatlob. 
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**lwl misht sire • alMrt bint to aa ImpuiUl writer, It woold be to 
teU blm hie fete. If be reeolved to ventore «pon tbe daaffereae pred- 
plee or telllag nnblMed tnitb, let biiii proclelm wer with mankind— 
neltber to slve nor to toke qaerter. If he telle the crimee of freet 
men, tbejr fall npom htm with tbe Iron hande of the law ; If he telle 
them of vlrtnes, when tbej bare any, then tbe mob attacks him with 
elauder. Bat If he resarda tmtli, let him expect martTrdom on both 
aidee, and then he maj go on fBarless, and this la the oonne I take 
myt\L"—D0 Fat. 
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TIHELT TOPICS. 

Fear, Faith, and Hope. — ^Fear is a 
painful emotion excited in the mind by 
expectation of evil — ^an impression of 
impending danger. It is the result of 
unduly active Cautiousness and deficient 
Hope, giving rise to excessive solicitude 
in regard to matters real or imaginary. 
It excites gloomy forebodings in the sus- 
ceptible, and really invites and paves the 
way to the dreaded misfortune. As 
Proctor hath well expressed it : 

<* The dread of evil is the worst of ill ; 
A tyrant yet a rebel draggiDg down 
The clear-eyed judgment from its spiritual 

throne. 
And leagued with all the base and blacker 

thoughts, 
To overwhelm the souL" 

Nothing in the world of mental phenom- 
ena conduces so much to human unhap- 
piness as the sentiment of fear. He who 
weakly yields himself up to its influence 
becomes unmanly, tame, languid, and 
depressed in spirit, and his melancholy 
expression and listless manners cast a 
shadow qp. the social circle in which he 
moves. He finds neither comfort nor 
enjoyment in his home, friends, or em- 
ployment ; and if he finally succumbs to 
the fiend suggested by an overwrought 
imagination, it can not be wondered at. 
There is no more effectual way to be- 
come the victim of disease, accident, or 
suicide than by cherishing and nursing 
feelings of dread in regard to them. 
There are instances on record of men 
and women who have died from the ef- 
fects of imagination. Nature has often 
proved subservient to the intense work- 
ings of the mind, and yielded to the de- 
mands of a diseased will. 

In times of epidemic, or unusual mor- 
tality, or great public excitement, fear 
agitates the sensitive and impressionable 




mind, and the panic-stricken generate 
and radiate panic. 

In some, the mere mention of " death," 
or the name of one of his agencies, pro- 
duces a perceptible tremor; and when 
painful statistics are commented upon in 
their hearing, they shrink from the re- 
cital with all the indications of strong 
emotion and distress. Now to such, at 
this time when — well, no matter what — 
the current literature of the day is replete 
with what we were about to communi- 
cate, at this time we wish to indicate 
how composure of mind and evenness of 
temper may be presei-ved in the midst of 
danger. The most important requisite is 

An Abiding Faith. — ^Through its be- 
nign influence, 

*^ Nought shall prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings." 

The calm, unswerving trust in Provi- 
dence which a truly Christian faith im- 
parts is inestimably comfortable. How 
serenely can the devout soul contemplate 
a scene fraught (to the timid) with hor- 
ror and imminent destruction I Contiu- 
gencies do not disturb it — ^threatenings 
are but idle breezes. 

It is said that during the July riots of 
1863, a colored minister became the ob- 
ject upon which a party of desperadoes 
endeavored to wreak their fiendish mal- 
ice. He fled to his home, followed by 
the howling ruffians. Once in the house, 
and the door closed, a short interval of 
quiet was given him. At first he thought 
to effect his escape from his persecutors 
by a back window ; but " coming to him- 
selT' the next instant, he thought of his 
wife and children, and throwing himself 
on his knees in prayer, entreated the pro- 
tection of that Saviour who can always 
" be touched with the feeling for man's in- 
firmities." The execrations of the rioters 
outside no wbecame louder andlouder, and 
their assaults upon the house more fierce, 
but they had no longer any terror for 
him. Black man as he was, a represent- 
ative of that race which had so lately 
become hateful to the excited rabble, he 
became composed and felt safe — safe in 
the hands of his God. Taking his wife 
by the hand, and bidding his children 
follow, he fearlessly opened the door in 
the face of the desperate crowd, and 
walked through their midst, unharmed, 
to a place of security. 



Here was an answer to prayer. This 
is no fancy sketch, but a fact. A simple 
exercise of faith opened the way, and 
light came down to illuminate the dark 
path. Oh, the beauty of an abiding 
faith! 

We should indeed try to realize the 
truth of these words of Him " who spake 
as never man spake." We should ever 
rise above our sorrows, griefs, and fears. 
Then the common occurrences of life — 
those things which are incident to hu- 
man society — could not disturb our firm 
trust and confidence in the sure mercies 
of our heavenly Father. 

While we do well to exercise faith, 
there is something needed in connection 
with that faith to inspire it vnth. warmth, 
enthusiasm, and joy. That need is 

Cheerful Hope. — ^In fiujt, these two 
are co-ordinate. 

Like love and friendship, these, 

A comely pair. 
What's done by one, the other 

Has a share. 

Hope is the mainspring of human 
action, giving spirit, buoyancy, and sun- 
shine to effort. How many spirits have 
been cheered through storm and gloom 
by a joyftd expectancy ! and while the 
despairing having sunk under the ad- 
verse circumstance, the hopeful has final- 
ly emerged into the bright daylight of 
peace, security, and happiness. It is 
Hope that sustains and encourages the 
oppressed and unfortunate, imparting a 
patient expectation of coming good. A 
ship founders at sea ; barely time is given 
for the construction of a rude raft, upon 
which the crew may find an uncertain 
refuge, before the filling vessel sinks be- 
neath the waves to rise no more. And 
now, as hour after hour and day after 
day wearily rolls on the wretched occu- 
pants of that slippery raft, saturated with 
the salt sea waves, and straining their 
eager eyes to catch the merest glimpse 
of an approaching sail, without food, 
without water to quench a devouring 
thirst, one by one yields to despair and 
drops off into an ocean grave. After five 
or six days, perhaps but one or two, out 
of twenty or more, are left to occupy the 
once crowded raft. Against experience, 
against probability, in the face of cir- 
cumstances whjich seem to mock the 
very idea, still the survivors hope, hope, 
and in their hope find strength to 
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two or three days longer to their mde 
raft, until at last a friendly vessel ap- 
pears on the horizon, makes for them, and 
picks them up. Hope kept them alive 
till thus rescued. We know not what 
Providence may have in store for us, but 
we can "hope for the best," "hope on 
and hope ever." And if our Hope be 
supported by a living Faith, dark, low- 
ering Fear will have no terrors, no gloom 
for us. Mar agitates the soul; Faith 
begets a heavenly calm, with that se- 
renity and resignation of spirit only 
known to the true believer. 

The darkest cloud will have its silver 
lining, and we shall look beyond, away 
in perfect trust into the dear sunlight 
of heavenly love. 



EGOTISM. 

^^'EgoUBm—primaiily^ the practice of too fretlaenily 
nsing the word /. Hence, a epeakliig or writing mnch of 
one's self; self-praiee, Bclf-commendation ; the act or 
practice of magnifying one'B self, or making one^s self of 
importance."— Webster, 

EoonsM becomes one of the most obnoxloas 
and disgusting of human habits. It grows out of 
the worst of human yanities. I, I, I, I, I is the 
beginning, middle, and end of many otherwise 
passable and endurable persons. Fed from in- 
tBLacj on sill J flattery, the poor, inflated egotist 
forgets ^19 God and worships his own miserable 
shadow. When will these poor creatures learn 
that bombast is not courage, and that self-praise 
is only a disgrace T Parents are to some extent 
to blame for this condition or habit into which 
too many fall, and instead of judicious criticism 
and words of encouragement, they deal out ful- 
some flatter]!^ " Oh, how pretty Is this child with 
a pink ribbon!" "what pretty eyes I" "such a 
sweet mouth I" and ** those shoes, how exquisite !" 
and *'what a pretty dress 1" "do look at the 
feathers I" and any quantity more of such 
nonsense which many people foolishly bestow 
on their children. This begets sensitiveness ; 
sensitiveness precedes diffidence, or a sense of 
nnworthinesB without manliness, without dignity, 
and without weight of character ; only stupids 
are interested by these boasters, to whom the old 
nursery rhyme is applicable, where 
" Little Jack Homer sat in a comer 

Eating a Christmas pie, 
He put in liis thumb and polled ont a plmn. 

And said, * What a brave boy am 1 1' " 



EDrroRs' Vhitobs— A Saldtaby Ststbm. — Upon 
the outer side of the door of the " sanctum sanc- 
torum" in a newspaper office in Sydney, Australia, 
there is pasted a placard informing visitors that 
(he editor can not be spoken to^ unless paid for hia 
Ume. Persons desiring an audience are invited 
to buy a ticket of admission at the door of the 
waiting-room — one hour costing ten shillings 
(British) ; half an hour, six shillings ; fifteen min- 
ntes, three shillings. Intruders are unceremoni- 
ously told to go to the printer's youngest assist- 
ant, who sells the tickets. This system will com- 
mend itself to publishers and editors of newspa- 
pers hi New York. Who will start it ^^ Artisan, 




[Now this may do for Australia, or for '* the 
old country," but it will not do for firee America, 
where every one may do as he likes. Is it not 
perfectly delightful for an editor to receive calls 
from Thomas, Richard, and Henry, each of whom 
has a " new idea," and who would " explode" if 
'he could not impart it to an editor? Then how 
convenient it is for visitors to overhaul the ex- 
changes, borrow the magazines and new books, 
and " spin yarns" when the editor's brain aches, 
his mind on fire with a printer's " imp" asking 
for " copy," and the presses are waiting for the 
forms ! Oh, it is exhilarating !] 



Commnnications. 



Under this head w« publkh hucb rolnntary contribatloQS u we 
deem snffldently tntereitiiif or su^ReetlTe to merit « place here, bat 
wltbont iuduralog either the optulone or the allcsod facts e«t forth. 



REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN TDEM.* 

Mb. Wblls : The foIIowlDg ontline view of this mat- 
ter will be seen, I think, to cover the whole gronnd of 
controversy, and reveal the perfect harmony which exists 
between two great domains of tnith, which have long 
been the points at issue of two contending parties, viz., 
the advocates of revelation on the one hand, and those 
of science on the other. 

Ist. It is self-evident that the created universe can con- 
tain nothing that did not first exist in some mode in the 
mind of the Creator. This universe is therefore a shadow 
and representative (true or inverted) of the Divine Mind* 

3d. This universe comprises a world of created mind 
and a world of created matter. 

Sd. As the created Mind, or man, is in the Image and 
likeness of God, Genesis, Chap. I. (true or inverted), and 
as the material creation is also, as Just seen, but a reflec- 
tion of the Divine Mind (true or inverted), It follows— 

4th. That the material creation, in its three kingdoms, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, and in every subdivision 
of each of these, down to the most minute structure and 
phenomenon, is but an image of, aqd perfectly corre- 
sponds to, the human mind in all its endless diversity of 
feeling and thought. We see this perfect correspondence 
between mind and matter on the small scale of the indi- 
yidual ; for a man^s material body, being the outgrowth 
firom his soul, is not only vivified by it, but thoroughly 
corresponds to it, represents it in visible form and sub- 
serves its will. And the same perfect correspondence 
between the mental and material may be seen if looked 
for on the vast scale of the entire universe. Here the 
world of nature holds precisely the same relation to the 
world of mind that the man's body does to his soul ; the 
material element, in both cases, receiving life firom the 
mental, corresponding to it, representing it, and serving 
it as a basis of action and support. This doctrine Is new 
to the present age ; but it is really a very old one, now 
raised from oblivion and destined to play a very promi- 
nent part in future science. Its truth was known' to 
the wise among the ancients, who, fh>m seeing that there 
is nothing in man that is not also found In the outer 
world, or that has not its answering stiadow or counter- 

• In the JoxTBNAL for November, 1865, on page 166, we 
made the following offer : 

" In Harmony wrrn Phbenoloot.— Mr. C. D., of Hen- 
ny, niinois, claims that the Church of the New Jerusalem 
harmonizes with science and revelation, and that it is in 
perfect keeping with the spiritual and material nature of 
man. It will give us pleasure to publish, briefly, the ar- 
ffumente of the representatives of different churches on 
this point, not mere assertions, but real aiguments, drawn 
from science and Scripture. Wo will give fifty lines of 
space, in this department, to any accredited dergymen 
who may wish to present the claims of Ms churdi as best 
answering the claims of science and the nature of man. 
We shall be glad to hear from the Catholic, the Protest- 
ant, Jew, Mohammedan, and Pagan. We would hear aU 
sides, and choose the best" 

In response to this a respected subscriber sends us the 
above article. 



part in nature, called the latter the macrocosm or great 
nniverse, while man they caUed the microcosm or universe 
in miniature. 

Now what is thus true of the whole material universe 
as being vivified by, corresponding to, and representing 
the universe of mind, is of course true of all its parts. 
In other words, each kind of mineral, of phint, of ani- 
mal, with its peculiar properties and phenomena, is either 
the true or the inverted type of some element in the 
mind of man, or in the mind of the Creator himself; in 
whose image man was created, and whose image he muBt 
ever retain, no matter how dimmed or invertt^d it may 
become. 

6th. Thus is mind represented in material objects ; that 
is, internal^ mmtal, spiriiuai things are reprmented and 
made visible by outward^ material things; or, as St Paul 
says, " The invisible things of God, fVom the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made." (Romans i. SO.) And this revelation of the 
invisible things of God is made in successive stages or 
steps, each less clear and bright than the one preceding. 
Thus the image of the Creator nearest to himself is the hu- 
man mind ; the next remove is the human body, which, in 
all its parts and in all the functions of those parts, is the 
perfect image of the mind and its ever4ctive faculties ; 
the next is seen in the modification and changes which 
mind and body coi\}ointIy produce in outward objects, 
for a man's character is seen in liis work; the next re- 
flection of mind is seen in those outward objects them- 
selves, which constitute the universe of nature below 
man— the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The 
various animal tribes all represent the human mind, or 
prominent traits of it ; so do all plants, but less distinct- 
ly ; so do all mineral formations. In the great globe itself 
as to its structure and movements, may be traced the 
most beautiful analogy to the development and move- 
ments of the mind ; and this analogy is not flincifhl, but 
real, and to one who sees it, no demonstrated proposition 
in Euclid can be plainer. All this can not be otherwise^ 
if our first statement is true, viz., that nothing could 
have been created, or can be created, that has not its pro- 
totype in the mind of the Creator, and must qf necessity 
therefore also represent something in the mind of w^ftn^ 
who was made in the image and likeness of the Creator. 

Thus is all creation, on its material side, in the human, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, but an embod- 
ied representation in successively lower and lower forma 
of the endless diversity of fiiculties in the human souL 
Outward nature is thus seen to be but one vast book, 
having sun, planets, minerals, plants, and animals for it$ 
letters and sentences— a book that contains wonderfhl 
revelations of the nature and destiny of the human soul, 
for it is the soul's shadow, cast at different distances, and 
which can be read intelligently only through a knowledge 
of the connection between the outward material sign 
(whether that sign be a horse, a tree, a rock) and the 
mental, spiritual idea of which such sign or outward ob* 
Ject is the emblem. The process of comprehension is 
precisely the same as in the reading of an ordinary book, 
but on a stupendous scale. Printed books are artificial 
correspondences of the ideas which they embody and 
represent, the various languages giving each a different 
system of signs or emblems for the same thing. But 
creation is a book where the idea, and the material sign 
of the idea (as a horse, a tree, a river, etc), are linked 
together in the eternal, absolute relation of cause and e^ 
feet; the material sign being always the necessary and 
natural outbhrth and consequence of the active condition 
of the mental world. Just as a smile, or a flrown, or a cer- 
tain tone of voice Is the necessary and natural outbirth 
of a certain mental state of the person who smiles, or 
Arowns, or speaks. The form of the brain and skull, the 
features of the fkce, the mold of the body and limbs, the 
countless forms of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms are all, vrithout any exception, the actual corre- 
spondences of the mental ideas and states Arom whence 
they originate ; and would have no existence if the mental 
states did not first exist Hence Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy are parts of the universal science of Correspond- 
ences, which embraces all science. Certain Ibrms of 
brain, of feature, of body, etc., always indicate corre- 
sponding forms of the inward, mental life— for the cor- 
respoflAence or relation between Inward and outward 
is invariable. But this outward manifestation of mind 
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Ib not limited to the hnman form and its expression. 
The soal throws itself yet fiirther oatward, and, as said 
already, typifies itself in all the three kingdoms of na- 
ture, and thos the man is seen, and his character may be 
traced, still farther outward, in the form and qualities of 
some of the members of those kingdoms. The lamb and 
the Hon, the dove and the hawk, the fhiit tree and the 
bramble, the polar ice and the tropics, in a word, the end- 
lessly diversified realm of outward nature but effigies 
and bodies forth the endless diversity of hnman mind 
and character. This imaging of mind in nature can not 
be otherwise in the very nature of things. 

We can now see something of the connection between 
nature and revelation, or between science and the Scrip- 
tures. The book of nature or the material creation ex- 
hibits one mode of the working of that great universal law 
above mentioned, viz., that intemal^ mental^ spiritual 
things render themselves visible and intelligible by clothing 
themselves with outward^ material^ sensuous forms. The 
objects in nature, which is the book of the material crea- 
tion, embody and represent Divine ideas and states (true 
or inverted) in the material forms of the three natural 
kingdoms->animai, vegetable, and mineral or inorganic. 
And these, as already stated, also embody and represent 
human ideas antl mental states, because man is an image 
of Qod, true or inverted. 

The Book of Revelation, or the inspired word of Scrip- 
tures, exhibits another mode of the activity of the same 
universal law. Here, Divine ideas and states (true or in- 
verted), instead of being ^vritten out in the living, actual 
forms of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
are written out in human language in which these same 
natural objects are copiously spoken of, with the addi- 
tion of the narratives of the lives of individual men, and 
the events which transpired among a peculiar people, the 
Jews, as well as among the nations with whom they came 
in contact. But here the symbolism which we have seen 
to pertain to every object of outward creation (and to 
pertain by a sheer necessity inherent in the very nature 
of things) is by no means lost or given up. On the con- 
trary, these literal outward events of Jewish history, 
and endless allusions to the objects and phenomena of 
the three kingdoms of nature, are presented by the 
Divine Author, in human language, /tt the very purpose 
<lf effecting^ by this very symbolism, that which could not 
possibly be effected without it, vi2., the communication 
of spiritual truth, or truth relating to man^s spiritual 
and immortal nature, under the vail of literal, sensuous 
ideas, drawn f^om the literal, outer world of physical ob- 
jects. When therefore such objects are mentioned in the 
Bible, they treat qf the mental and spiritual things in 
man, and not of natural things, though they appear to 
do so, because nature is such a shadow and counterpart 
of mind. It is ignorance of this momentous fiict, and 
of the existence and nature of this great and universal 
Law of Correspondence between spirit and matter every- 
where, that occasions such interminable controversies in 
regard to the meaning of certain parts of Scripture, of 
which disputes that relating to the first chapter of Gene- 
sis is one of the most marked. Qeologists and scientific 
men on one hand, and theologians on the other, suppos- 
ing that the literal sense speaks of the creation of the 
globe and its animated tribes, have strained their inge- 
nuity to the utmost to reconcile the statement of that 
literal sense with the stubborn facts of geology and as- 
tronomy, in the fear that unless such harmony could be 
dearly shown to exist (and shown in their mode), that 
revelation must succumb to the continual and incontro- 
vertible developments of srientlfic research. In the ab- 
sence of any satisfactory reconciliation between known 
focts of science and the statements of Genesis, men of 
science, here and there, surrender all belief in a written 
Divine revelation ; while theologians, rightly holding 
such a revelation as the sheet-anchor of true religion, 
shut their eyes to scientific truth, dreading lest it should 
uproot their fhith in that revelation. But let both par- 
ties dismiss, the one its doubt, the other its fears, for 
truth is never in conflict with itself. 

For the reason already given, the first chapter of Gene* 
■is treats not at ail of the outward, material creation, but 
of the beginning and successive appearance qf the things 
qf man^s spiritual life ; and it is because these things 
can be imaged only by the things of the outward crea- 
tion (since this creation is the shadow of the soul), that 




these outward things, seas, waters, land, grass, herb, 
tree, fish, fowl, beast, etc., are described as successively 
brought into being. Nothing is more true than that the 
inspired Word of Itevclation is not, in any part of it, to 
teach man natural, physical science, or to give him a 
knowledge of the material world around him. To ex- 
plore this, his senses and reasoning powere are amply 
adequate— it is their adapted province. But the Bible 
treats of and portrays in a marvelous, orderly, and con- 
nected series of delineations by the Divine Artist, the 
vast inner universe of tho soul, describes its spiritual 
birth and development into angelic life through countless 
changes and trials, its varying attitudes toward God 
its central sun and life, or on tho other hand are describ- 
ed tho movements of the soul as it wanders away Arom 
this Divine Center until it revolves permanently in an 
orbit the center of which is the exclusive loveof self and 
of all that is opposed to the Supreme Good. And in all 
this the Bible uses the objects of tho outer universe of 
nature as the lettcre and symbols of its interior meaning. 

Now the key which unlocks the literal sense of Scrip- 
ture and allows it to open and display this interior sig- 
nificance is tho Law of Correspondence between mental 
things and material things. The infiint who interprets 
his mother's smile or ttown does It by an intuitive sense 
or knowledge of this correspondence between the mo- - 
tlons of the soul and tho answering motions of its fleshy 
envelope, tho face. The phrenologist and physiogno- 
mist use the same key of correspondence to unlock tho 
hidden character Arom the outward form. He who roads 
a book does it by knowing the correspondence between 
the author's ideas and the language he uses. And so the 
reader of the Scriptures can reach the spiritual or inner 
sense contained in the literal (like the soul in the body) 
only by using the same law of correspondence ^/hich 
connects all natural objects whatever in all the kingtoms 
of outward nature with that inner significance and vast 
wealth of meaning of which such objects stand as the 
outward symbols. The true interpretation of Scripture 
is based upon the universality of this great Law of Cor- 
respondence. As a smile is invariably the outward sym- 
bol of a pleasant emotion, real or assumed ; as a scowl 
Invariably indicates an opposite feeling; as every tone 
of voice expresses its own mental emotion and no other ; 
or as a broad and prominent forehead is the indication of 
intellect ; a high head of large moral sentiment ; a large 
and prominent back-head of warm social feelings ; and a 
great development of tho base of the brain of a corre- 
sponding force of the animal nature ; as in all these ca^es 
the outward corresponds with mathematical accuracy to 
the inward, so does every object in nature— the sun, 
moon, and stars, sky, clouds, rain, all the changing seasons 
—all that constitutes the globe and diversifies its surftice, 
as seas, rivers, mountains, valleys, plains, etc., every 
rock and the minerals that compose it ; all things of the 
vegetable kingdom, grasses, shrubs, trees, leaves, flowera, 
fruit ; everything in the animal kingdom ; everything 
of man and his wants and labore, houses, clothing, (hr- 
nituro, labors of the form, the factory, the mine ; wan, 
battles, journeys ; birth, marriage, death ; in fine, every 
possible object and phenomenon that can be made the 
subject of human knowledge in this natural world, as it 
has its origin in the world of mind, is as much the sym- 
bol or correspondent of something in that mental world, 
and as exact, definite, and unchangeable a symbol and 
correspondent of that mental something (whether it be 
a form of love or liate, of truLh or falsity), as a certitiii 
form of nose, or mouth, or chin, or forehead, or top or 
back head or base head, is an infolllble correspondent 
of a certain form of mental character in the individual 
man, or a soft, gentle voice the symbol of a like disposi- 
tion, or an angry tone or gesture, of an angry feeling. 

Such is the connection between revelation and science. 
We say " connection''^ in conformity to popular usage ; 
but this word conveys the idea of revelation and science 
being two distinct things. They are; but only to the 
mind that considera them so. But the fact Is, that reve- 
lation and science are in essence but one and the same in 
a certain sense. We can not have a written revelation 
except t/irough scien6e, that is, as based on our knowl- 
edge of natural things, and the more extensive and 
minute is our knowledge of the objects and phenomena 
of nature, tho more perfectly do they represent the spir- 
itual truths of which they are the unavoidable Bymbols^ 



Divine revelation is thus not only made through science, 
but scientific knowledge becomes itself a revealer of 
spiritual truth, when we apply the Law of Correspond- 
ence, to extract from natural foots the spiritual foots 
which lie within them and to which they correspond. 
There is not a foct in the great circle of the sciences— in as- 
tronomy, in geology, in chemistry, in animal or vegetable 
physiology, etc.— that has not its twin inner foct comple- 
mental to some portion of mao's inner and spiritual na- 
ture; Just as, wo say again, the changing features and 
tones of voice are the symbols and shadows of changing 
mental movements behind them. In this way all science 
contains religious truth, and all religious or spiritual 
truth may bo seen mirrored in natural science, and sup> 
ported by it, as by an immovable yet ever widening 
basis. It is simply the diflTerence between inner and outer, 
or higher and lower, or soul and body. Thus the idea 
of the possibility of any conflict between Divine written 
revelation and the ever-multiplying discoveries of science 
is only absurd. Together, they (revelation and science) 
form but one truth with two sides, a spiritual and a ma- 
torial side, the perfect counterparts, or rather comple- 
ments, of each other. And if the reader will listen to the 
statement, there was a time when no written word of 
revelation existed. There was no need of it, because 
men had then, ftt>m the innocence and holiness of their 
yet unperverted nature, an intuitive knowledge of this 
correspondence between the inner and outer of all the 
objects of creation. The Book of Creation was therefore 
to them the Book of Bevelation also, in which they read 
spiritual foots as well as natural ; traced the movements, 
states, and changes of the human soul in the phenomena 
of the outer universe. The mountain, the valley, tho 
river, the sea, the tree, the flower, the tribes of livmg 
creatures, were to them all eloquent of high spiritual 
truths relating to the inner life of man. But the state of 
mankind underwent a change, and they consequently 
lost this power to read the outer world by correspond- 
ence, and then a written revelation was given, written 
under the same universal Law of Correspondence under 
which the outer world itself was created, and by the same 
Divine Author of both. In this written revelation natural 
events are arranged in such a manner as is best adapted 
to the purpose of such a revelation, the teachings of 
whose literal sense suffice for those ifho can accept no 
more, and whose spiritual sense will unfold more and 
more without end. in the degree that men are willing 
and able to undcretand and practice the truths it teaches. 
It is with tho Book of Bevelation Just as it is with the 
Book of Creation. vi2., that the deeper the mind can pen- 
etrate beneath the surfoce-properties of the objects of 
the latter, or beneath the literal sense of tl^ former, new 
marvels and beauties will multiply at eveiy step, reveal- 
ingthe fothomless Wisdom whence they flow. 

We dose this article with the statement of the follow- 
ing foct. which dwarfs all other arguments for the Divine 
authorenip of Scripture. It is tins : 

Although the Scriptures consist of many portions writ- 
ten by diiroront penons, who, with but a few exceptions, 
lived at different periods and were unknown to each 
other, yet any word bavins a certain and definite spirit- 
ual meaning in Genesis will be found to have the same 
spiritual sense in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, etc, and 
in the last book of Bevelation by St John. Eadi of 
these books, thus opened in the spiritual sense of all the 
words composing it, will be found to possess a connect- 
ed and complete statement of spiritual truth in itself. 
Names of men, or things, of places : the terms moun- 
tain, sea, valley, river, tree, grass, herb, flruit, seed, fowl, 
fish, beast, etc. ; city. Journey, war, king, people, etc, 
have precisely the same spiritual import in the unl book 
of the Bible that they have in the last. The same key of 
correspondence that unlocks a profound and connected 
sense in Genesis, unlocks also a consistent and connect- 
ed sense in the Apocalypse of St. John. Is it not over- 
whelmingly evident that a single mind, and that the 
Divine Mind, has presided over the formation of this 
Book of books, which thus transcends all human books, 
as much as a living man, a tree, or any other created ob- 
ject, which is a Divine work, transcends a statue, a pio- 
ture, or other piece of merely human origin ? In (act, 
without this internal 3pirituai sense withm the literal, 
like the soul within the body, giving it life, form, and 
power, the Bible could not, in the very nature qf tlUngA, 
00 a Divine word. 

Such are the views (barely touched upon) concerning 
the connection between revelation and science for which 
the writer is indebted to the teaehings of the great 
Swedish seer and senator, Emanuel Swedenborg, whose 
wonderftU genius, whose depth and comprehensive grasp 
of thought nas never been surpassed, and who will rise 
continually in the estimation or ftiture times, in propor- 
tion as the world approaches his own high stand- point of 
outlook over the universe. From this lofty eminence he 
has given, as it were, an ontCne map of the great realm 
of Ring, r-"'-'"" ' -^ -' 



tlon. 



and laid baJre, In a measure, the roots of crea- 
w. H. x . 
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[AU works noticed in Thb PmtsifOLOoioAL JoirsxAL 
may be ordered ff^m this qffice at prices annexed,] 

A Text-Book on Anatomy*, Physiology, 

AND HroDBNiB. Fof the use of Schools and Families. 

By Jolui C. Draper. M.D., with 170 illustrations. 8vo., 

pp., XV., 300. Cloth, $3 50. 

An excellent work of its kind, preaeiiting the subjects 
treated of in a condensed but clearly written form. We 
would, however, beg leave to differ from a certain state- 
ment which Dr. Draper makes in Lecture XXX., viz. : " In 
the works on Phrenology the cerebellum is supposed to 
bo the seat of the sexual passions ; but this is not the 
case, for a large part of the organ maybe destroyed with- 
out injury to the procreatlve power." Perhaps the re- 
marks of Andrew Boardman, M.D., of New York, in his 
excellent ''Defence of Phrenology," may apply here, that 
"These words are susceptible of being interpreted as an 
acknowledgment of the Professor's ignorance of the sub- 
ject and his consequent incompetency to decide ; or as an 
intimation that he has exhausted the inquiry, that he is 
fiunlllar with all that is known relating to the matter, and 
that there exists not a single fiict which tends to evince 
such connection." 

Now, in order to show that the cerebellnm i» the seat 
of the reproductive instinct, Phrenolc^^ has a mass of 
incontestable testimony in the way of facU. To over- 
throw such evidence, a vast amount of factitious testi- 
mony must bo adduced by the party opposing our theory. 
If Professor Draper has any such testimony to oflfer in 
contravention of the position taken by Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Yimont, Broussals, Boardman, and others, we 
win give it a fiiir consideration. Mere assertions go for 
nothing with us. 

Phrenology was established inductively, and that, too, 
against the strongest opposition that could be brought to 
bear l^ scientific men. Most of whom were afterward 
convinced of its truth through the force of the flicts their 
antagonism had elicited. Therefore we would say, in 
the language of Prince Henry to Falstaff— 

"Your reasons, Jack, your reasons." 

Washington and nis Masonic Com- 



: being a Minute and Comprehensive Memoir of 

Washington's Masonic Life. By Sidney Hayden, with 
a Masonic Portrait ofWashin^on and other Engrav- 
ings. Now York: Masonic Publishing and Manufac- 
turing Co. 18G6. 12mo. Cloth, $2 50? 
The material^ out of which this interesting and in- 
structive volume has been prepared were drawn from 
original Masonic records, many of which have never be- 
fore been published, Interwoven with and embracing the 
Interesting points In Washington's domestic, military, 
and civil history, wliich illustrate his Masonic acts and 
virtues, each given in c' ronological order. 

The fine stecl-plato portrait of Washington, clothed as 
a Past Master, is a foithfhl copy of the Original Masonic 
Portrait of Washington, belon^ng to Alexandria Wash- 
ington Lodge, No. 23, at Alexandria, Va. 

The Signet op King Solomon ; or, the 

Freemason's Dauohteb. By Aug. C. L. Arnold, 
LL.D. Now York: Masonic Publishing and Mann- 
flictnring Co. 1866. 1 vol. 13mo. Cloth, pp. 288, 

This is an attempt, and not altogether an nnsuccessfkil 
one, to illustrate through the medium of fiction the 
principles of the institution of Masonry, or, rather, to 
reveal Its high and glorious ideal. Its moral tone is 
elevated, and it can have no other than a good influ- 
ence, whate^-er tho reader may think of the Order in 
whose interests, primarily, it was written. The story is 
an interesting one, and well told. 

Life of Emanuel Swedenborg; to- 
gether with a Brief Synopsis of his Writings. By 
William White, with an Introduction by B. P.Barrett. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Llpplncott & Co. New York: 
James MQler. 1868. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, pp. 272, 

This is an excellent biography of one of the most re- 
markable men that the world has ever produced, and 
may be read with profit as it certainlj^U be read with 
interest by religionists and philosophers alike, whatever 
their sect or school. It is not our purpose to express 



here any opinion in regard to the theological views pro- 
mulgated by Swedenborg, but it is simply an act of Jns- 
tico to one who is too little known and too generally 
misunderstood to say that he was not only a man of very 
great intellectual ability and profound learning, but of 
the most exalted moral sentiments and the most blame- 
less life. Mr. White's work will make this statement 
clear to a!l who will peruse it, as we recommend an to 
do who have the opportunity. 

Poetry, Lyrical, I^arrative, and Sa- 

TiracAL, OP THE CivTL Wab. Selecte.l and edited by 
R chard Grant White. New York: American News 
Company. 1866. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth, pp. 8S1, $2 60. 
Externally this is a very beantifbl volume. Of its con- 
tents little need be said, except that it represents very 
fiilrly the poetry of the war, embracing a few very good 
poem.*?, a larger number of very bad ones, and the usual 
proportion of such verses as have very little character, 
either good or bad. It contains in an appendix a collec- 
tion of the most popular " Confederate" songs and bal- 
lads, including "My Maryland" and the "Conquered 
Banner." Put such books on your shelves, if you will, 
but let their contents be forgotten ! Give us now, oh, 
poets, songs of peace and conciliation I 

Bacon's Descriptive Hand-Book of 

Amebica, and Traveler's Guide, comprising His- 
tory, Geography, Agriculture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Railways,Mining, Finance, Government, Poli- 
tics, Education, Religion, Charucterletics of tho Peo- 
ple, Public Lands, Laws, etc. Edited by O. W. Bacon 
and W. G. Labkins. London : Bacon & Co., 48 Pater- 
noster Row. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
This work, containing about 900 pages, now in press 
in London, will soon bo issued in New York. It will 
give the Geography, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Manufiictures, Commerce, Mining, Petroleum, Pub- 
lic Lands, The Homestead Bill; Government, Execu- 
tive, Legislative, Judicial; Population, Naturalization, 
Sufihige Laws, Patent Laws, Marriage Laws, Railways, 
Canals, Finance, Banking, Army and Navy, Tarifi; Rev- 
enue, Public Debt, National Securities, Education, Re- 
ligion, The Press, Characteristics of the People. $1 50. 

De Bow's Review. — ^We are glad to 

see this old and well-known commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial monthly re-established on a national basis, 
and promising to do good service in promoting the pros- 
perity of the whole country. Its editor, Mr. J. D. B. 
De Bow, has no superior in his chosen sphere, and is par* 
ticularly well informed in regard to the condition and 
resources of the Southern States, about which so much 
interest is now felt Th6vMay number is a particularly 
interesting and valuable one. Published in New York, 
and Nashville, Tenn., at $6 a year. 

Thirteenth Annual Report op the 

Children's Aid Sooiett in the City of New York. 

February, 1866. 

This interesting pamphlet well repays the reader. The 
amount of good done for homeless and friendless chil- 
dren by the efficient officers and agents of this Society is 
inestimable. An appendix containing letters ttom chil- 
dren helped to situations, and from employers testifying 
to the material service done them by the Society in ob- 
taining help for them, is printed with the report 

Asphodel. Published by Ticknor & 

Fields, Boston. 12mo., pp. 234. 

This book, although a novel, yet, like most of the well- 
bound volumes given to the world by these eminent pub- 
lishers, possesses the rare merit of a chaste and highly 
moral tone. The deep mysterious yearnings of mis- 
understood affection are described with rare didactic 
power. We almost think ourselves reading a volume of 
poetry instead of staid and manly prose. The book is 
well calculated to please the most delicate taste. 

Asiatic Cholera. By F. A. Burrall, 

M.D. Now York : William Wood & Co. * 12mo. Fancy 

cloth, $1 60. 

This appears to be a calm, dispassionate treatise On 
that dread pestilence which now claims so much of pub- 
lic attention. Facts and observations are carefhlly ad- 
duced in support of the view taken by the author, and 
specific suggestions offered in regard to modes of treat- 
ment. 



Influence op Climate in a Commercial, 

Social, Sanitary, and Humanizing point of view ; being 

a paper read before the American Geographical ana 

Statistical Society. By J. Distumell, member of the 

above Society, etc. Also a paper on the iNrLUENCE of 

Climate in the Equatoiual Regions, read before the 

" New York Association for the Ad%'ancement of Science 

and Art*' March 1, 1866. Accompanied by a map of 

the world, showing tho most important isothermal 

lines. By the same author. Published by D. Van 

Nostrand, New York. Quarto pamphlet of 32 pp. $1. 

The title of these interesting papers very fWly describes 

their character, and to those who would obtain some 

dear and accurate information, without wading through 

ponderous scientific treatises the main feature of which 

is tautology, we commend them. 

The Conciliator; beinu a Serious In- 
quiry into, and a Rational Elucidation of, the Means of 
Salvation ; showing the Way to Reconcile Man to Man, 
and all Men to God. By Samuel Keese, New York. 
James Egbert, printer. 1866. pp.40. J*aper. 
A religious tract arranged in catechetical form, thus 

more clearly defining the views of the author upon the 

great plan of human salvation. Taken altogether, a good 

book. 

Christ and the People. 'JBy A. B. 

Child, M.D., author of "Whatever Is, Is 'Right" "A 

B C of Life," etc. Boston : WilUam White & Co., 168 

Washington Street 1866. 

Another book ftom the Ihcile pen of a hlgh-mlndcd 
author. He Is Intensely radical, but as his radicalism is 
of a high ethical order, and the doctrines put forth of a 
pure religious tone, we can not well avoid sympathizing 
with them. The antitheses of chapter third, wherein 
Justice and Charity are discussed, are forcibly enunciated. 

Civil Theology, and an Openinsf of 

Heaven, and Unlocking of the Book of Revelation, and 
of other Dark Figures b^ the Nature and Figurative Use 
of the Seven Spirits of God, and by a System of Figura- 
tive Communication given for the Temporal Reign of 
Christ. Published by the author, Leonard B. Vickers, 
New York. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 811. $1 60. 
Certainly not an uncivil book, and in its treatment ol 

the high and holy subjects under consideration gives us 

a look into spiritual theology. 

Transactions op the Pennsylvania 

Horticultural Society for the year 1865. Phila- 
delphia. Published at the Gardener's Monthly office. 
8vo., pp. 96. Paper. 

Those interested in the garden and hot-house will find 
some valuable Information in the several essays presented 
in this pamphlet. The report on Entomology is In itself 
an important feature of the annual. 

Memoir op the Rev. Wm. Metcalfe, 

D.D., late minister of the Bible Christian Church, Phil- 
adelphia. By bis son. Rev. Joseph Metcalfe. Phila- 
delphia : J. L. Capon. Paper, pp. ^ 
A brief but striking biography of an earnest minister 
—a moral and religious reformer. 

Manual op Instruction for an Improved 

Method of Building with Concrete, or How to Make the 
Best House at the Least Cost By S. T. Fowler, the 
inventor. 

Contains much useftil Information to those about to 
build, and whose means are limited. Paper, SS cents. 

Character and its External Signs — 

Illustrated. By J. C. Smith, Member of the Phreno- 
logical Association of Edinburgh. Cloth, 76 cents. 
Here we have in brief the leading doctrine of Phrenol- 
ogy, with opinions of distinguished physiologists and 
anatomists in reference to it We know of no small 
volume which is so effectually the mvUum in parvo of 
Phrenology. 

The M1NIATUR12 Fruit Garden ; or, the 

Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. By 

Thomas Rivers. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 

8vo., pp. X., 183. Cloth, $1 25. 

This work needs but the name of Rivers, the well- 
known author of treatises on Pomology to give it cur- 
rency and approval. The cuts of fruit trees, and the 
novel adaptations of which the pear and apple are shown 
to be susceptible, can not fhll to be of value to the fruiterer 
or nurseryman. While reading this and similar works, 
we long for the green fields and verdant lawns of the 
country where we might engage in that most delightful 
of manual employments, agriculture. 
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COMPARATIVB PHYSIOGNOMY; Of, Re- 
semblances between Man and Animals. Bv J. W. 
Redfleld, M.D. Illustrated. Octavo. Pp. 834. Price 
$8. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 
A new edition— not revised— from the old stereotyped 
plates of this book, published fourteen years ago— some 
time out of print— is again in the market. As a mere 
cariosity it is interesting, but it makes no claims to 
science, nor does it give any rules by which to judge 
character. Dr. Redfleld wrote a pamphlet more recently, 
we think, which had some value; but this is a mere 
fiuicy aflkir. 

The Mother's Request ; ovy Ballyslian 

Castle. ByShulah. New York : N.Tibbals, publisher. 

12mo., pp. 855. Cloth, $1 25. 

A religions story founded on f^ct— at least so the pref- 
ace alleges, and we would not think otherwise. The 
morale of the volume is excellent, and it can not be road 
careftilly without resultant spiritual profit to the reader. 
The language is earnest, and very free from sectarian 
partiality. 

New Book op Flowers. By Joseph 

Breck. Newly Electrotyped and Ulustrated. New 

York : Orange Judd & Co. 12mo., pp. xii., 480. Cloth, 

$2. 

Although one would not find so many illustrations of 
the floral kingdom, on opening this neat volume, as he 
would be led to expect flrom the title, yet the advice to 
horticulturists and others who love flowers enough to 
take some pains in their culture, is important. The 
author has incorporated with the special information in 
regard to the Ave or six hundred varieties described, 
valuable hints on the vitality and planting of seeds, 
selection of flowering plants, construction of bouquets, 
etc If the few illustrations given had a little more color 
than plain black, the book would have a more attractive 
■ appearance. 

Mysteries op Bee-Keeping Explained 

—Containing the Result of Thirty-flve Years' Expcri- 
ence^nd Directions for Using the Movable Comb and 
Box-uive, together with the most Approved Methods 
of Propagating the Italian Bee. By M. Quinby, Prac- 
tical Bee-Keeper. New Stereotyped ana Illnstrated 
Edition. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 12mo., pp. 
848. aoth, $1 75. 

To those who are interested in the " little busy bee," 
as keepers of large or small apiaries, and to those who 
appreciate the delicious qualities of good honey, this book 
in its new dress will prove profitable and entertaining. 
The information which has been gathered of the honey- 
bee, its physiology, habits, etc., is surprising, but only 
one instance of the valuable results of careful observation 
and study. 

On Wakefulness — with an Introduc- 
tory chapter on the Physiology of Sleep. By William 
A. Hammond, M.D. 8vo. Cloth, $1 25. 
A good book for the perusal, especially, of those who 
are impairing their vital and mental Ihnctlons by in- 
8ufl9cient repose. They who spend many of the hours 
of night in conviviality, or in burning the oil of study, 
should read this book. 

New Music. — ^We have received the 

foQowIng choice pieces of music flrom Mr. Frederick 
Blume, 308 Bowery. '' Come Sing to Me Agaln,^^ song 
and chorus, price 80 cents ; " The Noontide Dream," a 
serenade, arranged for guitar and piano, 80 and 85 cents ; 
Pearls of Melody, "The Haunting Thought," a song, 
quite pretty, 40 cents ; " Wearin' of the Green," Instru- 
mental, 80 cents ; " Twilight Dreams," waltz, 85 cents. 
The Excelsior Music Book for violin, flute, comet, 
clarionet, etc., in numbers. No. 1, price 15 cents. 

Messrs. Root & Cady, the enterprising music dealers 
of Chicago, send us the following now publications: 
" The Robin," a collection of music for day and Sunday 
schools, etc., by Messrs. Root & Hanby, price 18 cents ; 
"The Musical Fountain," a collection of Temperance 
and Bodal music, price 18 cents ; " Lillle of the Snow- 
storm," a pathetic ballad, 80 cents; "The Firemen's 
Marching Song," 90 cents; "At the Golden Gate," a 
buUad, 85 cents ; " Andy Veto," a comic rhyme, 80 
cents ; " Engaged," or, Laura I Laura I Frederick's 
Como, soHg, 80 cents ; " Souvenir de TAfricaine," waltz, 
instrumental, 50 cents; Grand Instrumental Medley 
fh>m Root and Cady's popular publications, by Robjohn, 
50 cents ; •• Tho Heather Bells," by J. M. WehU, 75 cents ; 



"The Rivnletr>Le Ruisseau," by James M. Wehli, $1; 
"Daylight," by Blind Tom, 40 cenU; "The Battie of 
Manassas," by Blind Tom, 75 cents ; " Christmas Chime, 
Carol, and Hymn,* descriptive, 85 cents ; " Cattle Bell at 
Evening," instnmiental, 50 cents; "Gala Day," a re- 
joicing for the piano, 50 cents. • 

The Galaxy is an elegant magazine, 

conducted by the Messrs. Church, who have had experi- 
ence In the publication of serials. That the " Galaxy" 
will become a fovorite with discriminating readers, we 
have no doubt. Send for a number. 

The Jewish Messenger. — Intoler- 
ance is anything but a Christian virtue. Yet how many 
professed Christians speak of the Jews with opprobrium 7 
Arc they not as sincere in their convictions as others f 
What do we Protestant Christians know of this people 7 
Do we attend their churches or synagogues? Do we 
read their publications ? We presume Ths Jevoith Mes- 
senger^ advertised in the A. P. J., would be a rare 
curiosity to most of our readers, and yet it is a hand- 
some weekly, now in its nineteenth volume, devoted 
to Religion— Jewish— Literature, Art, etc. We have 
found it not only instructive, but alive to the interests 
of our country, and, of course, to the education and 
building up of the Jewish religion. It claims to be " a 
messenger of good-tidings, publishing salvation." 

The New York Tribune Enlarged. 

—This journal recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by enlarging its pages, and improving its appear- 
ance. It is now one of the largest and handsomest 
journals in America. Need we speak of its contents ? 
Is It not enough to state that Horace Greeley is its editor f 
Him of the New-Yorker thirty years ago, and of " The 
Log Cabin," and of " Tippecanoe and Tyler too." Him 
of an the "isms," "ologles," and "crotchets," after 
which everybody Is sure to run. Him with an old hat, a 
white coat, with one boot and one shoe. Him with a 
big head, and something in it. But who has not seen 
Horace ? Horace with his entire wardrobe tied up In a 
cotton pocket-handkerchief going forth in the world to 
seek his fortune ? Horace Greeley the editor ? Hon. 
Horace Greeley, member of Congress? Well, it is the 
same. But how he^has grown ! How the Tribwu has 
grown! How the country has developed I "We take 
the Tribune:^ " We advertise in the TrOmne:^ 

The Evening Post. — Among the 

" pillars of the New York press," the Post stancte at the 
head. One of the best recommendations which can be 
made in its fovor is the fact that it presents an un- 
broken file for more than sixty years. Nor is this its 
chief merit— save as an evidence of its stability ; but it 
combines the wisdom of age and experience with all the 
zeal and vigor of youth. We have read its daily issues 
for twenty-five years, and have found it always in the 
lead in every good work— quite in advance of its party— 
indeed, above mere party interests— aiming at the public 
good. It is not like some of our city papers, " made to 
sell," but rather to instruct, improve, and to benefit It 
is loyal and reformatory, advocating the best interests of 
the nation and of humanity. Read its prospectus. 

How TO Swim. — ^We 

have a little book entitled The 
SwDoiEB's GuiOB, illustrated 
with several engravings, showing 
all the "attitudes" in learning 
this usefhl, healthfhl, and interesting art. Besides these, 
it contains those most sensible " Hints to SwnmsBs, 
by Dr. Bei^amln FrankUn. Also the efl'ects of bathing 
on health; times and places for swimming; aids in 
learning to swim ; the cramp ; entering the water ; 
striking out ; diving or plunging ; swimming in deep 
water; treading water; thrusting; floating; artificial 
aids ; swimming under water ; dog-lkshion ; on the back, 
etc. With remarks on the causes of drowning; how to 
save persons firom drowning ; resuscitating the drowned ; 
and all that is necessary for a person to know, preparatory 
to leaping into river, lake, or set. This little "Swim- 
mer^s Guide" ia sent bj poet (br 35 cents. Address this 
office. 
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The Genius op Edmund Burke. By 

J. L. Batchelder. ISmo., pp. 65. 86 cents. 

History of a Lawsuit; or a Treatise 

on the Practice in Suits and Proceedings of every De* 
scriptlon, from the beginning to the end in Courts of 
Law. By Abraham Camthers. 8vo. Sheep, $11. 

Grant and his Campaigns. A Mili- 
tary Biography. Portraits and Maps. 8vo., pp. 61S. 
aoth, $4. 

Indian Corn ; its Value, Culture, 

AND Uses. By Edward Enfield. 12mo., pp. 308. Cloth, 
$2. 

Medical Electricity. Embracing 

Electro-Physiology and Electricity as a Therapeutic, wiS 
special reference to Practical Medicine, showing the most 
Improved Apparatus, Methods, and Rules for the Medi- 
cal Uses of Electricity in the Treatment of Nervous 
Diseases. Third Edition, revised and illustrated. Svo., 
pp. 1,108. aoth, $6 60. 

The History op Ireland, from the 

Earliest Period to the English Invasion. By the Rev. 
Geofifrey Keating, D.D. Translated fh>m the original 
Gaelic, and copiously annotated by John 0*Mahony. 
With a map. 8vo., pp. 746. aoth, $4 60. 

History of England. By Harriet 

Martineau. 4 vols, aoth, $12. 

Newman's Manual op Harmonious 

CoLORiNo, as applied to Photography. Together with 
viUuable papers on Lighting and Posing the Sitter. 
Edited, with a preliminary chapter on Obtaining Har- 
monious Negatives, and with notes, by M. Cary Lea. 
12mo., pp. 148. Paper, 80 cents. 

The Miller's, Millwright's, and j 

Engineeb's Gimn. By Henry Fldlett 'Illustrations. | 
12mo., pp. 286. aoth, $8 60. 

The General Ahiman Rezon and 

Fbebxason's GniDi. Containing Monitorial Instmo> 
tlons In the Degrees of Entered Apprentice, Fellow-Craft, 
and Master Mason. Together with the Ceremonies of 
Consecration and Dedication of New Lodges, Installa- 
tion of Grand and Subordinate Oflacers, etc, etc. "Bf 
Daniel Sickles, 880. iSmo., pp.406. New York. Ooth, 
$1 75. . 

A Sjlat.ler Classical Dicfionaby of 

Biography, Mythology, and Geography. By Rev. Wol 
Smith. LL.D. ISmo., pp. 864. aoth, $8 60. 

A Dictionary op Science, Litera- 
ture, Ain> Abt. Comprising the Definitions and I>eri> 
vations of the Scientific Terms in General Use, together 
with the History and Descriptions of the Scientlflc 
Principles of nearly every Branch of Human Knowledge. 
Edited by W. T. Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S.L., and the Rev. 
George W. Cox., M.A. In 8 vols. VoL S. 8vo., pp. 96S. 
$8. 

Far Off ; or, Asia Described. With 

anecdotes and numerous illustrations. Part L By the 
author of " Peep o' Day," etc., etc. Twenty-sixth Thou- 
sand. Fscp. 8vo., pp. xvi., 886. $1 60. 

Symptoms and Treatment op the 

Cattle Plague, with a sketch of its History and Pro- 
gress. 8vo., sd., pp. 69. Foot (Arthur Wyne, MJ>.). 
$1. 

Gentle Life (The). Essays in Aid 

of the Formation of Character. Seventh Edition. Sin. 
post 8vo., pp. vii., 81S. $2 S8. 

On the Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

T<d. 2. Birds and Mammals. Illustrated. Bj Richard 
Owen, F.R.S. 8vo., pp. vilL, 602. $8. 

Geology for General Readers. A 

series of popular sketches in Geology and Paleontology. 
By David pige, F JLS.E., F.G.S. Post. Svo., pp. xr., 
26a $2. 
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Questions op" General Interest"^ 
ipm be (mstoered M tMs departmerU. "We 
kaoe no tpacetaffraiify mere idle curiosity. 
Queetione of pereonal interest toill be 
promptly answered by letter. If gyeetions 
be bfi^f, and distinctly sicUed, we will try to 
respond in the ^*next number.^ Tour 
"Bb8T Thoughts" solicited. 

An Order fob Books, Journals, 
etc, must be vjritten on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department— To Cobbj^- 
BPONDENTft— onct communic<Uions for the 
Editor, must be writtenon separate slips. 

Spbcul Notice — Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular , we 
thail be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions rdating to sul^ects not properly 
coming within the scope of this Journal. 
Queries relating to Phtsioloot, Phrbnol- 
ooT, Phtbiognomt, Pstoholoot, Eth- 
noloot, and Anthropoloot, or the gene- 
rail SciBNCB of Man, wHl still be in order, 
provided they shaU be deemed qf general 
interbst. Write your question plainly on 
a SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, ond Send us 
only ONE ai a time. 




A Marked Dishncttion. — 

What distinction do yon draw botweon 
ConscicntionBness and Spirituality, so far 
as relates to the sense of right and wrong, 
in a person liaving them boUi large ? Yon 
say uiat a person with Spirituality laige is 
forewarned of danger and led bysplntual 
intnltlons into the right way. Does this 
refer to moral conduct, and not to external 
affiiira? 

Aas. The first branch of your question 
surprises us. If you will read the defini- 
tion of Oonsdentionsness in the SelMn- 
■tmctor, or in any other work on Phrenot* 
ogy, you will see that Conscientiousness is 
defined ^'moral principle, integrity, per.* 
cation and love of right, love of justice, 
regard for duty, eta'* That definition is 
square and substantial The definition of 
Spirituality is *' fiiith, prescience, the * Bght 
within,* perception and feeling of the spiN 
ItoaL" We think here is a broad and well- 
deftned distinction. The second branch 
of your question does not refer so mudi to 
right and wrong as to what is best, not 
with reference to personal danger simply, 
though that is iuTolved ; but there is a class 
of phenomena in which persons with a 
peculiarly sensitive and strong Spirituality 
seem to be impressed to go here and there, 
tjo do this or refrain fi'om that, not always 
nor chiefly perhaps where bodily harm is 
involved, though often these are included 
in the spiritual guidings and intuitions re- 
ferred to, but mainly to questions of a 
moral and spiritual character. One who 
has Spirituality and Conscientiousness 
both large will have active Dalth, a quick 
and ready sense of the spiritual and the in- 
tuitive, and also a firm and steadfast love 
of justice^ righteousness, and truth. Bat 
the way to study these qualities is to do it 
in respect to persons in whom one is strong 
and the other weak. The way to study the 
elements of green is to study the blue and 
the yellow separately, out of which, when 
combined, green is produced. A man with 
large Conscientiousness and small Spirit- 
uality will be rigid and honest but very 
literal in all his religious manifestations, 
win accordingly reduce his form of belief 
down to the shortest and most terse state- 
ment of ethical duty, and he is one of the 
men who will not follow after wild fimcles 
and r^igioua enthusiagms. One in whom 



Spirituality Isjarge and OonsciientiousQess 
deficient will *^ see vislqns aud drsam 
dreams ;'* will live in the realm of the spir- 
itual ; wlH have faith strong, and perhaps 
be superstitious, but lack the common 
ethics of every-day duty ; will be pious, 
having Veneration well developed, but with 
weak Conscieptiousness will be deficient 
in honesty. Afany devout and sincere 
Christians have a very dim sense of com- 
mon duty, as between man and man ; and 
one has only to -open his eyes upon any 
community to recognize this law of mental 
action. It is when the moral organs are 
all well and harmoniously developed, and 
the person has good religious culture and 
moral training combined with i^ good in- 
tellect and fiivorable development of the 
propensities, that the harmonious, well- 
rounded, moral, and Christian character is 
to be looked for r Men with deficient moral 
organs are too apt to be like the '^ stony 
ground hearers;" or if their passions are 
too strong, are like the ground which in the 
parable was *' covered with thorns and 
briers which sprung up and choked the 
good seed." Thaj who have good organi- 
Kations are those who represent the *' good 
ground," where the seed can spring up and 
bearfhiit ** a hundred-fold." 

Medicajl Quacks, etc. — 1. 

The parties you name as having agencies for 
the sale of their ** truck" in London, Phila- 
delphia, Toronto, etc., are only miserable 
quacks. 9. Twenty-two inches would be 
large enough for a head on your sized 
body. S. No. Sulphur is not good to puri- 
fy the blood. Use proper food and proper 
drink, with pure air, etc., and your blood 
will become "all right" in time. 

A Parmer sliould study 

chemistry, geology, botany, natural his- 
tory,. physJolQgy, and the more he knows 
of ail things the better* Of course ho 
should read the Farmer's Almanac and the 
Phrenological Journal, if he would not 
be *' left behind the lighthouse." 

Temperament. — What tem- 
perament is indicated by dark coarse hair, 
deep Blue eyes, florid complexion ; height 
5}i feet; weight, 150 pounds? 

Ans. The dark coarse hair indicates the 
motive or bilious— the deep blue eyes and 
florid complexion indicate the vital or 
sanguine. There is doubtless a blending 
of the two. Persons who wish to ask 
such questions should send a likeness, and 
a description of the complexion, weight, 
character of the hair, and color of the eyes, 
and at least a stamp to pay for an answer. 
We might fill the Journal in this way with 
little profit to the general reader. 

]\LuiRiAGE. — Would it be 

advisable for a young man to marry a lady 
several years older tmin himself? Suppose 
the young man to bo twenty-one and the 
lady thlrQr years of age ; that the parties 
loved each other truly, and were well mated 
in all other* respects. 

Ans. No. The lady should be younger 
than the gentleman. The affections, to as- 
similate, most be in accordance with, not 
contrary to, the Judgment Women grow 
old more rapidly than men. As a rule, 
ladles prefer gentlemen somewhat older 
than themselves. It is said that "love 
will go where it is sent." We claim that 
love is subject to law, and may he— should 
be— directed by intellect and sanctified by 
moral sentiment In a free country like 
this, where there are so many to choose 
from, one need not marry an invalid, his 
cousin, his aunt, and it is not lawftd for 
a man ta mi^rry his grandmother. 



Musia— Jennie T., try your 

hand at making muMo^-compose. If yom 
have Constructiveness, Meattty, Time, 
Tune, a feir intellect, with perseverance 
and application you can sncoeed. You 
have abilities for authorship. 

Food. — ^lu the tropics, man 

eats very little animal food. In the Arctic 
regions, he eats litUe else than animal food. 
In the Temperate zones, he eats both 
animal and vegetable food. He can live 
and labor on either. When man attains a 
higher civilization he will, we think, have 
luscious healthAil fhiits on his table at 
gvery meal, in which case it will form a 
imrt of his dally diet, instead as now being 
regarded a matter of lu xury . We advertise, 
in our own name^ only such books as we 
approve. You must study medicine before 
attempting to practice, or you will be 
rlghtftiUy put down as a quack. When you 
again write questions to be answered, do 
not " — 



Baptism;— "A Reader" sends 

us a wen-written article on this subject 
which we .must decline, not for husk of 
merit, but tm accoint of inapproprlatenesa. 
Shoidd we open our pages to the discussion 
of sectavtan questions, it would lead to in<r 
terminable disputes, and satisfy very few. 
Let it be omv to delineate character, to learn 
why men differ, and we may, in time, arrive 
at a satisfiMstoiy sohition of theotogical 
problems. . 

Sleeping after Dinner. — 

Is a person benefited by sleep immediately 
after having eaten a hearty dinner? Ans. 
One should not eat so much as to be sleepy. 
If he do, he should by all means keep awake 
until hli dinner is digested. Sleep is 
alwajrs imperfect except in unthinkh^ hv 
flmcy, when the stomach ha^ work te do ; 
hence the evening meal should be light and 
simile if one retires early. 

Conscience and Policy. — A 



write in haste." If you can not ( politician may be honest yet mistaken. Pol- 
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afford time to write careflUly, excuse us if 
we happen to be in such a hurry as to 
neglect to answer. If a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well. 

Young Farmer. — What 

kind of an organization does it require to 
make a successful former ? 

Ans. Good health, to give ^idurance; 
largo perceptives, to make him observing; 
reflectives, to make him thoughtful and to 
enable him to plan well ; Order, to make 
him methodical ; Calculation, to count the 
cost and to estimate values ; Constructive- 
ness, Imitation, and Ideality, to give in- 
genuity and aptitude in the use of tools 
and to give taste and refinement; Self- 
Esteem and Firmness, to give self-confi- 
dence and perseverance; Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, to give energy, force, 
and executiveness ; Acquisitiveness, to 
give economy; all the social feelings, te 
make him neighborly, friendly, and do- 
mestic, also that he may be mindftd of 
horses, cattle, sheep, etc. ; Conscientious- 
ness, to make Tiim so honest that he will 
not water his milk, over-salt his butter, 
nor put sand in his cotton and oats ; Benevo- 
lence, to give gratitude and make him kind 
to all; Hope, to give him enterprise; 
Faith, that he may trust in Providence for 
answer to his ceaseless prayers for rain, 
shine, and shade ; and Veneration, to give 
him godliness and a true Christian spirit 
In short, to be a good fiurmer, one mus^ be 
a good man. 

Sides of the Head Dispro- 

ppRTioNp.—I Imow of two persons the 
right side of whose foreheads is lanrer 
than the left. What is the cause? Sid 
what does it indicate ? 

Ans. If oup friend has been a dose 
observer, he has doubtless i^quently 
noticed such inequalities. Many persons 
have not vitality enough to sustain the 
entire brain In vigorous action, and for 
that reason but half; or one hemisphere, 
does the mi^or part of the mind*s woA. 
The organs of the more active side will, in 
consequence, become more developed than 
the organs of the other side. This ine- 
quality is peculiar, in the nudn, to persons 
of rather spare build, and constitutions 
weak and lacking tn physical stamina ; and 
especially is it seen in those persons whose 
brains are nrach larger in proportion than 
the body. 



icy or ^lan may spring from an enlightened 
conscience, or from a conscience that is 
hoodwinked by ignorance, passion, or 
custom, and tlie results though orlginatiiig 
in honesty may be very unlike. 

Lost or Mislaid. — ^A com- 
munication from a joTsng man in the West, 
giving his religious experience and asking 
advice relative thereto, has mysteriously 
disappeared. It was a well-written six or 
eight page letter. K he will write again we 
will try to reply at once. 

Daugiiters Westward. — 

Would it be advisable for a man and his 
wife, upward of fifty years of age, to go from 
an Atlantic State to Missouri, their femlly 
consisting of five danghters and no sons ? 
Ans. That depends on the amount of prop- 
erty the femiJy possesses. If enough to 
get a good start, we would say go. It 
would be better for the daughters, doubt- 
less, and might be better for the parents. 



Why is the right arm or the right hand 
larger than the left arm or hand? Why is 
the right foot appreciably Uuger than the 
left? 

The reason is to be found in the greater 
use, and the development is a consequence 
of such use. . 



Large Ears. — ^I have been 

told by a lady acquaintance that laige ears 
are indicative of thlevishness, and that 
small ears are honest. Be kind enough to 
give your opinion of it through the Joim- 
NAL. Ans. There Is " nothing in it" Small 
cars and large ears are alike prone to selfish- 
ness, and without grace and culture are 
fiir enough from perfection. You will find 
ears both large and small among the crim- 
inals in every prison. 

Unpermented Bread. — Is 

the bread made by the unfermented patent 
process spoken of on p. 169 of " Food and 
Diet," wholesome or injurious ? Ans. It is 
superior, and therefore preferable to the 
ordinary yeast fomented bread, but not 00 
nutritious as the unfermented Grahahi 
bread. Ship-bread, or " pilot-bread," as it 
is called by some, is about as digeetlble 
and nutritious as fermented white floor 
bread. 

Physiognomy. — Changing 

THE Fbatubbs.— It is Impossible for us to 
give here the rules for producing speciilc 
changes in the features. We can only say, 
teytobe what you would seem to be in your 
looks, and your head and liice will gradually 
come Into correspondence with your im- 
proved state of mind and disposition. See 
our " Physiognomy" for our best thougfata 
on that subject 

Long Faces. — ^Does a long 

fece indicate small Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, etc. ? Ans. No ; but a narrow and 
proportionally long fece often accompanies 
a head narrow through the re^on of the 
I organs named. 
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Consumption and Matri- 

xoxT.^A person who has a predispoei- 
tioii to oonsumption, or who has it in its 
incipient stages, should not marry. Oo- 
casionaUy life may bo prolonged and the 
consomptiou stared off some years by 
matrimony; bat the mother would bo 
likely to leave three or four children, 
perhaps more predisposed to the disease 
than herself. Our advice to consumptive 
patients is, not to marry. Marriage means 
posterity, and those who have neither the 
bodily nor the mental qualifications to 
transmit health and soundness to children 
should forego matrimony. One having 
more of the mental than of the vital 
temperament should marry one with a 
predominance of the vital temperament, 
even though the complexion may bo the 
same. But in the main, it is better for the 
blondo to marry the bnmette. Where the 
temperaments are equally balanced, one 
should seek as a partner a person having a 
similar balance. 

The book yon mentioned can be bought 
in New York. The price we do not know, 
but presume it would cost about $1 50. 
Should you remit this amount, we will 
return any change to you. 

I Do Not Grow. — I am 

four feet eight inches higli, tough and 
hardy ; but I do not grow ; I am fifteen 
years old. Can you teU mo what will give 
mo a start? 

Ans. If we could see you, or have a like- 
ness of you, we might be able to give you 
specific advice; but we would say, In 
general, sleep abundantly, ten hours if you 
can; avoid greasy food ; eat fruit liberally ; 
lot mustard and pepper alone; drink no 
coffee, and never use tobacco ; live in the 
sunshine ; work on a ihrm, or go fishing 
at sea in the summer, and if you do not 
grow you ought to, unless you happen to 
be one of the kind (hat was made to be 
small. Boys are often cheated of their 
growth by the want of sleep, tlie use of 
tobacco, condiments, and other stimulating 
■ubatances. Good food is the material to 
make bone and muscle. Take a morning 
hand-bath, wipe dry, and rub the surfiice 
vigorously with the naked hands till warm. 
This will aid in making you grow. 

Size of Heads. — A man 

who weighs 150 pounds ought to have a 
head 23 inches in circumference. This is 
the Alii size; 21 inches is average— 20>tf 
moderate— 20 small- 19 very small— 28 
large— M and upward very large. But 
there are other measurements— as fh>m 
the root of the nose to the back-head. 
Next, Amn the opening of one ear over 
the top of the head to the opening of the 
other ear. A well-balanced head— a good- 
looking head— and certainly every man 
ought to know wtiat is a good artistic 
head-^very such head that measures 22 
indies around should measure about 14)4 
from the bony point at the back of the 
head to the root of the nose, and jtbout the 
lame distance from ear to ear. 

Eyrbbows and Eyelashes 

—How to make them grow.— Will you be 
so kind as to give a receipt to malce the 
eyelashes or eyebrows grow or become 

Jju, An ounce of thankfulness that yon 
have either eyes or eyebrows, two ounces of 
humility tliat you may bo resigned to the 
will of your Maker, and any amount of 
common sense that yon may cheerfhlly 
devote yourself to more Important matters 
than eyebrows and eyelashes— say the cul- 
ture of your mind^ will be usefhl. In con- 
clusion, we may give such a recipe as 
is sometimes given to ambitious young 
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gentlemen who are in a hurry to look like 
men, by raising a beard— namely, to lather 
the face with sweet cream and then lot the 
cat lick it off. We really believe this wIU 
make the tiair grow— on the cat. 

Tragedians. — What quali- 
fications are necessary to become an emi- 
nent tragedian ? 

AfM. A first-class head and a first-class 
temperament, with love for tragedy, 
comedy, excitement, and a little more of 
fire and force ttmn of fear. He is the best 
actor In real life who is the best Christian. 

Bkain and Muscle. — It is 

cenerolly understood that a sound body Is 
indispensable to a sound mind, j'ct our 
best developed men, phvslcally, are prize- 
fighters, while many of the finest intel- 
lectual specimens possess effeminate 
bodies. I'lease explain this seeming para- 
dox. 

Ans. Prize-fighters must be well devel- 
oped, physically, and highly trained ; but 
there are tens of thousands of Christian 
men as well developed, naturally, as prize- 
fighters, but they do not fight. It is the 
muscle of the prize-fighter only which 
comes out conspicuously and attracts 
attention. There should be more physical 
training. Every school should have its 
gymnasium, especially in cities and 
villages. Many of our finest intellectual 
men have cultivated the brain at the 
expense of the body; but those men who 
alternate between work and study may 
have splendid bodies as well as brains. 
Webster had a good body when he took 
proper care of it. Franklin had a splendid 
body. Beecher and Bryant are excellent 
specimens of health and manly vigor. 

The book entitled "The Right Word in 
the Right Pkice'' is again in print, and 
may now be had. 

Locality of Souls. — ^Does 

not the Bible teach, by the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, that the souls of the 
just and uhjust, in the future state, are in 
the same place, so flir as place is con- 
cerned 7 

Ans, We think not You will probably 
remember that our Saviour states in the 
parable alluded to, of the rich man, that 
"in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in 
torment, and sees Lazarus afhr off in 
Abraham's bosom;" and further on in the 
parable Lazarus says, " Between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed." From these 
statements It is evident that they were in 
different places, widely apart, that two 
separate locations aro assigned as the 
abode of the Just and the niUnst during the 
intermediate state. 

2d. We see no conflict in the doctrine of 
fhturo rewards and punishments in this 
view of the intermediate state of the souls 
of the dead. They thero await the resur- 
rection and the Judgment 

8d. We think with St John, with St 
Paul, and other Apostles, that " fliith is the 
evidence of things unseen," a strong trust 
and implicit confidence in God, exhibiting 
itself by works ; and he that has this fiiith 
in his heart will practice the truth, and 
earnestly strive to nu^e his calling and 
election suro. Belief in its essence is sub- 
stantially the same, but may differ in its 
manifestations in different organizations. 

The Pain op Death. — Is it 

possible for a true Christian to feel no 
pain in death ? 

Ans, If physical pain is meant, it vrill 
depend much upon the naturo of the disease 
and the condition of the patient. In a 
complaint of an acuto Inflammatory nature, 
dissolution, if the person be conscious, 
will certainly be attended with more or 
less physical distress. The severest pains 



experienced at death by a hardened sinner 
would be mentaL Stung by the pangs of a 
remorsefhl conscience,he would experience 
all the bitterness of fear and woe. The 
true Christian, ^vith a trust surely grounded 
in his God and Saviour, calmly awaits his 
summons hence ; and if he suffers in body, 
he gathers Buch strength and support fh)m 
spiritual communion with his Maker as 
enables him to bear the snffbring with a 
countenance serene. Read the death-bed 
scene, in Washington, of the late Senator 
Foot, from Vermont. There was evi- 
denced the spirit of perlbct resignation 
and Christian hope. 

Pork-eating. — The Jewish 

code with reference to flesh-eating will be 
found laid down In the eleventh chapter of 
Leviticus. In the seventh verse, specific 
allusion is made to swine, and their use for 
the purposes of food positively forbidden. 

Imagination. — What arc the 

faculties that require fhll development- to 
make a pennon of a powerftil and vivid 
imagination ? 

Ans. Ideality, Sublimity, Continuity, 
Constmctiveness, and the upper range of 
intellectual organs, should be large. 

Organ op Form. — How do 

you Judge of large and small Form phre- 
nologlciuly? or how is small Form indi- 
cated? 

Ans. Large Form is indicated by wide- 
ness between the eyes — separation— spread- 
ing out. Small Form is indicated by the 
eyes being near together. The organ of 
Form is located on each side of the center 
line of the brain, and is situated directly 
behind the root of the nose and a little 
to each side. Individuality being in the 
center. When both Individuality and 
Form are large, there is a prominence 
forward and wideness as well. This organ 
is well illustrated by the portraits under 
the head of '* Form," in the Self-Instmctor. 
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A New Volume! — ^The 

present number completes the Forty- 
third Volume of the Pbbbnoloqioal Joub- 
NAL. A new volume— the forty-fourth 
—commences with the next number, July. 
Renewals are now in order, and begin to 
come in. The Joubnal Is sent to sub- 
scribers no longer than paid fbr. Many 
commenced receiving the Joubhal In 
July, 1886« and of course their Bobacrip- 
tions now terminate. 

New subscribers, who may wish them, 
can still obtain all the back numbers of the 
present year. 

We have the promise of a considerable 
increase in our subscription list, as many 
of our present subscribers have declared 
their approval of the Joitbnal, and also 
their intention to induce, if possible, their 
friends and neighbors to subscribe. We 
do not on our own account ask for the gra- 
tuitous ser>'ices of our readers, but only as 
they may think the reading of the Joubnal 
would be usefhl and interesting to those 
they would have subscribe for it 

Prompt renewals, it is true, serve to en- 
courage us, and keep us zealously at our 
work to make the Joubnal toorthy the 
kind efforts of its friends. Thna flur we 



have been amply btessed by both words 
and deeds-^words through friendly letters, 
and dseds^ by the way, of sudi generous In- 
closures as these letters often contain. We 
return our warmest thanks for the past, 
and trust to the same generous hearts for 
the future. 

Why Wb Publish the 

Fablss.— We have striven, and still do 
strive, to make our Joubnal a welcome 
visitant each month at every home whose 
head subscribes for it. While we do not 
propose to follow blindly any one particu- 
lar object to the exclusion of everything 
else, we would present scientific truth 
and moral truth in their most attractive 
light Yet £ir be it ttom us to cook up 
such themes in such a manner as to lose 
sight of our duty. W^e can not, will not 
cater to any ism or any one opinion, no 
matter how broad its range. We are con- 
stantly receiving letters from various quar- 
ters, in which the writers, no doubt wish- 
ing us well, suggest this or that modiflca- 
tion in the arrangement of our monthly. 
One thinks it would be better if we ad- 
hered more closely to matters purely sci- 
entific. Another thinks we could publish 
advantageously a continued story, etc 
Lately we have increased to some extent 
the size of the Journal by the addition of 
some pages of matter interesting to the 
younger members of a flimily. Our idea 
in doing this is, that children may become 
interested in our work and be led to in- 
quire about the more important matters 
treated ot Thus the Joubnal beoomes 
serviceable to every individual in a house- 
hold, and all can find something profitable 
and entertaining within its covers. Do we 
publish selections ttom the ftbles of ^fisop, 
we do. it to inculcate the purest of truth 
through those quaint parables, ftamishlng 
costly engravings in connection with them. 
Children can not fliil to read these ancient 
ftibles with pleasure, and even the matore 
mind will profitably find in them a ridi 
harvest of mental food. 

We would not be unappredative of the 
kind suggestions of others, and we here 
publicly thank those who are sufildently 
interested in us to offer some occasional 
hint. We do certainly profit by a timely 
word now and then flrom a friendly sob- 
scriber. 

Giving Thanks. — "A Con- 
stant Reader*^ writes us a very cordial 
letter, in which he uses rather strong 
language to express his appreciation of 
phrenological teachings and the benefits 
to be derived fh>m their observance in 
every -day life. He says among other 
things: 

*^I am, through your agency, cured flrom 
the uses of tobacco, which I used until 
recently. I now live on fruits and fhri- 
nacea, and have abstained from tea, codbe, 
etc, now neariy ten months, and was never 
in my life so ftill of vigor, both bodily and 
mentally. Things that once appeared hard 
to me are now rendered easy." In his 
enthusiasm he would be unselfish, and 
have othera experience the benefit which 
he believes himself to have received flrom 
his reformatory measures. To that end 
he suggests the fbunding of a society or 
institution having for its objects dietary 
reform and the dissemination of true 
physiological and phrenological prindples 
—is willing to contribute his mite toward 
such an establishment. Who will help 
him to carry out such a mcasm^)? For 
many years we have been identified with 
all measures for promoting hygienic truths, 
and social evils have met with little 
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mercy at our luuids. The good reeolti of 
oar eflbrts are dally evidenced by Just inch 
letters as the above, and we have every 
reason to think the writers sincere in their 
professions of improvement. The seed 
scattered la good, and if it take root in the 
heart and mind, the firnit will be good. 

Our Books in German. — 

We are often desired to print onr books in 
the German language. It is believed that 
many oenld be sold among our German 
population if printed in their own lan- 
guage. We will consider the matter. If 
German publishers wish to bring out an 
edition of our New Physiognomy in their 
own languMce, we will make terms for 
mpyright, mustratlons, etc, very easy, 
we believe it would prove a profitable in- 
vestment for an enterprising publisher. 
Who will undertake it 7 

Back Numbers. — We can 

still (hmlsh the back numbers of the pres- 
ent volume— fh>m January to June in- 
clusive, for $1. We believe this to be the 
cheapest, not to'' say the most profitable 
reading to be found, of like character. 
Would it not prove nsefhl in every fiimily ? 
Suppose parents order a set of numbers 
to be sent to their sons and daughters 
away from home at school, would not a 
perusal strengthen them in all right direc- 
tions and hold them to high aims and 
high principles? Coming thus unexpected, 
it would prove all the more welcome. It 
costs but |l for the half-year's numbers. 



Works on Freemasonry. 

—The best answer we can make to the 
nomerous inquiries on the subject, is to 
refBfr parties who would '*know all about 
iV« to tiie books advertised in our present ^^ 
number. They are said to "reveal" all 
that is essential to a general Insight to the 

mysteries. 

Book Trade Sales may be 

profitable to auctioneers who persuade 
publishers to be " sacrificed" on the altar 
of "chance" for the benefit of a few ped- 
llng Shylocks who "grab" good books at 
prices fifir below the cost of paper and 
printing, and sell them through the coun- 
try for what they can get It would be a 
great saving to publishers, and no loss to 
established MMKsellers, if these auction 
concerns should "shut up shop." We 
think sensible publishers will, in fotnre, 
avoid the trap, and dispense with such 
agencies. 

The Phrenological Jour- 
nal displays more practical wisdom, em- 
bodies more life-lessons, and reveals more 
that is worth anybody's knowing than any 
h.iir dozen publicatious on our exchange 
UsL—Ind. State Tanp. Journal. 

Isn't this rather steep. We can stand a 
moderate degree of praise or blame, but 
having seen the blarney stone, we are a 
little shy of French praise and of Irish 
compliments. We remember a chamber- 
' maid In Cork who, in return for the usual 
stipend for services rendered, expressed 
her thanks in these words. "May all the 
hairs of your head become like wax candles 
to light you into paradise." We remained 
silent in view of ench imaginary splen- 
dors I such nnequaled brilliancy I 

The Georgia Chart and 

Compass says, "We know.of no publica- 
tion that contains more valuable Informa- 
tion Ukan this, illustrating as it does a 
science we deem of great importance. 

Our old fidend, C. S. R., of 

Cincinnati, has lately stepped off the shelf 
of bachelorhood, whereon he had been 
standing so long, as we are inclined to 
think. In a semi-balanced state. He has 





our warmest wishes for his foture feilcity, 
and may his aspirations toward soda! 
domestic prosperity be fhlly realized. 




Personal. — ^At the annual 

meeting of the Homeopathic Medical So- 
ciety of the county of New York, In De- 
cember, 1865, Mrs. Emma R. Still, M.D., 
was elected a member. This, we believe. 
Is the first Instance of a woman being 
elected to active membership in any scien- 
tific association.— ^Imtfriam Homeopathic 
Beview. [Is that sot And where Is Mrs. 
Still, M.D., different from other lady 
M.D.'s? There have been some hundreds 
of ladies graduated flrom the different 
schools. Amonc the first. In America, who 
received a regular diploma from the old 
Allopathic school was Mies Blackwell. 
But of Hvdropaths, Homeopaths, and Ec- 
lectics tnere are now not a few in foil 
practice. 

Swindlers, Gamblers, and 

OTHEBs may here see themselves In mirror 
from Holy Writ Can these words have 
reference also to those who make men 
drunk ? Let each reader interpret for him- 
self. 

"He sltteth in the lurking places of the 
villa^s; In the secret places doth he 



his eyes are privily 
" " in waft 



murSer the innocent . , , 

set against the poor. He Ueth In 
secretly as a lion in his den ; he Ueth In 
wait to catch the poor, when he draweth 
him Into his net. He croucheth and bum- 
bloth himself, that the poor may fall by his 
strong ones. He bath said In his heart, 
God hath iorgottcn ; hehideth his face ; he 
will never see it."— iVaim* x. 8-11. 

"Among my people are found wicked 
men; they lay wait, as he that setteth 
snares; they set a trap, they catch men. 
As a cage Is full of birds, so are their 
houses mil of deceit; therefore they are 
become great, and waxen rich. They are 
waxen fat, they thrive ; vea, they overpass 
^0 deeds of the wicked; they Judge not 
the cause, the cause of the fatherless, yet 
they prosper, and the right of the needy do 
they not judge. Shall I not visit for these 
thlnyg? saith the Lord."— *fer. v. 26-28. 

" They take up all of them with the angl ; 
they catch them In their net, and gather 
them In their drag; therefore they rejoice 
and are glad. Therefore they sacrifice unto 
their net, and bum incense unto their 
drag : because by them their portion is fiit, 
and their meat plenteous."— iTod. i. 16, 10. 

Photographing on Wood. 

—Engravers will be pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Rockwood & Co., 889 Broadway, 
New York, are now enabled to produce the 
best results by their new process In this 
beautiful art. It is said that the expense 
of drawing, on the blocks, may now be 
almost wholly dispensed with. Messrs. 
Rockwood & Co. are making some of the 
finest life-sized photographic portraits ever 
made. A sample— that of Alexander Brad- 
ford—may be seen In our window on Broad- 
way. 

biMORTALiTY. — We regard 

the article referred to as an able exposition 
of the argument yh>m tiature. Were you 
to fomlsh us with a good essay on the 
subject firom the Scriptural stand-point, we 
would gladly make use of it Your remarks 
in regard to Dr. Doddridge's dream we 
can not clearly understand, but as phrenol- 
ogists, speaking of human accountability, 
we will say that each man or woman will 
be judged according to the light which he 
or she possessed in the soul. In reference 
to things spiritual and eternal. The par- 
able of the talents affords a very striking 
Ulnstratlon of our views on moral respon- 
sibility. 

Ward's Shirts and Paper 

CoiXABs are now worn hymen and women 
from Maine to Mexico. One cause of the 
present high price of printing paper Is the 
Immense quantities consumed In this new 
manufiusture. We suppose It had better be 
paper than hemp around (he neck and 
wrists. 



Duplex Elliptic Skirt. — 

Our lady readera, we are sure, will thank us 
for referring them to the Patent Duplex 
EUiptlc Skirt of Wests, Bradley & Oary. 
There Is no doubt that these skirts are 
superior to .•my made. They will wear 
longer, and are more flexible and better 
adapted to the purpose for which they are 
made than any now In the market. This 
Is the universal testimony of every lady 
who has worn them, and we take pleasure 
in conmiending them to public attention. 
Inquire for the Duplex Elliptic Skirt, and 
take no other. 

A Cup op Tea. — Say what 

we win about drinking tea and coffee, there 
are any number of old ladies and old 
countrymen who think they can not do 
without It. They Judge the quality with 
the same exactness that drinkers of alco- 
holic liquors do, namely, by their exhila- 
rating and stimulating effects. We do not 
recommend the use of tea and coffee though 
we refer readers to advertisements. • 

New Music. — Mr. Frederick 

Blnme advertises musical Instruments, 
music books, sheet music, etc Give him 

acalL 

American Manufactures — 

THE AXEBIOAN WaTCH Co. OF WaLTHAX, 

Mass.— Every one knows that the mechan- 
ism of the best mannfhctories of this coun- 
try is nnequaled in any other part of the 
world. The genius of American mechanics 
produced the cotton-gin, the mechanical 
reaper and mower, the sewing-machine, 
and last but not least, the wonderftil ma- 
chinery of the American Watch Company 
of Waltham. This Company was estab- 
lished in 18S0, and has grown in proportions 
which entitle it to a first rank among the 
manufiacturing enterprises of the New 
World. It employs between 900 and 1,000 
artisans of superior skill and character, 
and a large and thriving town has grown 
up In its vicinity. The Ihctory covera over 
three acres of ground, and as an illustra- 
tion of its extent, we may mention that It 
Is supplied with more than sixty miles of 
iron pipes, and produces an aggregate of 
nearly 75,000 watches per annum. The 
founden of this Company believed that the 
same delicate mechanical processes which 
had produced such remarkably perfect re- 
sults in larger machines, might be applied 
with even greater advantage to the pro- 
duction of the watch. The foreign time- 
pieces are made principally by hand, and 
except when of high cost, an imperfect 
article, often out of repair and of little 
value. Is the result. Abroad, these mysteri- 
ous and infinitesimal organs which, when 
aggregated, produce the watch, are the 
firult of slow and toilsome manual pro- 
cesses. In the results, there must of course 
be lack of that perfect uniformity which Is 
Indispensable for correct time-keeping. 
The constituent parts of the American 
watch, on the other hand, are fiishloned by 
the most delicate and accurate machinery. 
Wheels, pinions, springs, screws, absolute- 
ly uniform in weight, circumference, di- 
mensions, and In every possible particular, 
are turned out In myriads by unerring 
fingers of steel, and their proper combina- 
tion and a^nstment by skillfull workmen 
have given the Company Its high reputa- 
tion. Its watches not only w w ith the trade 
and go in the pockets of 900,000 people, but 
they go right, and go everywhere.— JEhv 
change, 

[If our country cousins, who want good 
watches, will apply to this Company, they 
may be sure of getting tiie worth of thefr 
money ; but If they patronize the cheap gift 
jewelry cuucems, they will get ** taken In.^* 
I See advertisement] 



ISusiness. 

[Vhdffir this head fife pyiUth^ for aeoMld- 
eration^ ntch maUereae righ^fiiUy belong to 
this department. We diedaifn reeponeibit' 
itij for ichat may herein appear; but we 
wiU not knowingly ineertat^fthing intended 
to deceive, nor qf an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medidnee, Lotteriee, Gift Schemee, 
etc.^ WiU be cartfuRy excluded. Matter wHl 
be LXADBD and charge aeeording to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 26 eente a line.} 



Christian Inquirer. — ^Pub- 
lished weekly, by the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Terms 
$3 50 per annum, delivered by the Carrier, 
and $8 to Mail Subscribers— in all cases in 
advance. Single copies, seven cents. Sub- 
scriptions received at the Office of the As- 
sociation, 5SS Broadway, James MlUer^s 
Bookstore. 

The InqukrtT Is the organ of the Unitari- 
an denomination, setting fbrth, not the 
mere opinion of any Individual or wing, 
but the broad principles, the catholic spirit, 
the central religions thought and alms of 
our many-sided but wonderfhlly coherent 
"household of faith.'* It will aim to ex- 
press and foster the newly-awakened life, 
the earnestness, the hopelbl spirit and noble 
activities of which our people exhibit man- 
ifest and cheering indications. 

As an advertising medium, the hki^pO/nt 
presents peculiar advantages. Itislaigely 
circulated among the acttje boslneM nkeo 
of the country. 



Eastern Hygeian Home, 

Florence Heights, N. J.-rThla place, which 
Is beautlftilly situated on the east bank of 
the DeUware River, on an eminence ovei^ 
looking the finest fruit and garden lands of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is now 
ready for the reception 'of invalids and 
Hygienic boardere. Accommodations ftir 
aOO persons. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D., Proprietor. 

H. T. Rowland, M.D., \ Aseodste 

Mrs. O. F. McCtTNB, M.D., f Physidios. 

For circulare, address 

EASTERN HYGEIAN HOME, 

2t Florence, N. J. 



Western Hygeian Home, 

St. Anthony's Falls, Minn.— This Instlto- 
tlou will be re-opened for patients and 
Hygienic boardere on the 1st of May, I860, 
under the management of R. T. Trail, 
M.D., and his Associates. Accommoda- 
tions fbr 600 peraons. For fhrther Infor- 
mation and clrculara, address 

WESTERN HYGEIiN HOME, 
. St. Anthony, Minn. 
N.B.-^The second term of the Minnesota 
Hygelo-Therapeutlc College will commence 
on the second Tuesday In June. St. 



Highland Water-Cure.— 

H. p. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See Phbenolooical Journal, December, 
'68), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietora. 

Send for a circular. 

Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 



The Jewish Messenger, a 

WBBKLT PAPER, devotcd to the religion, 
history, and progress of the Israelites, and 
to Gbnrral Ltteraturb AiTD Art. 

^*It Is the best Jewish Journal In this 
country."— iV: Y. Methodist. 

Fiva Dollars per annum. Rev. S. M. 
Isaacs and Son, Editora and Proprietors, 
4» Bleecker Street, New York. 
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Take Your Choice!— We 

bAve already giTon away more than 

TWO HUNDRED 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for getting 
tahscribers to the 

NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
Sixteen New Snbflcribera will secure a 
$56 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler A 
Wilson or Ororer and Baker. See adver- 
tisement in the April number. 

Sample copies and circulars sent to any 
addres8yy«0. 
Terms, $3 60 a year, in advance. 
SmNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 

87 Park Row, New York. 



Filter the "Water. — ^The 

Asiatic Cholera (Bee Tribune of July 7, 
1858) '*na8 made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its ilret victim attributed his filial 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a lighterman.'* 

"The Diaphragm Filter, manu&ctured 
by Alexander McKenzib & Co., No. 36 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 
kind of porous Alter to which I alluded in, 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
its action. Jajcss R Chilton, M.D., 
" New York, April 25, 1882. Chemist." 

Call or send for circular to AuEXAimRR 
McKexzh & Co., Plumbers and jQasflt- 
ters, 85 West Fourth Street, N. York. 8t 

A Treatise on the Steam- 

EifoiNE In its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufiicture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By John BonmnE. Being the 
Seventh Edition of **A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine," by the " Artisan Club." 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, doth (recently imported). $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

New York. 

Masonic Works. 

Manual of the Lodge $2 00 

Masonic Arch 160 

Book of the Chapter 176 

Masonic Harp 1 00 

BookoftheCommandery. 75 

Monitor 1 00 

True Masonic Guide 2 00 

Manual of Freemasonry 160 

Jachin and Boas 2 60 

Macoy^s Masonic Manual 2 00 

Sent postppaid on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

New York. 

Edward O. Jenkins, Plain 

and Fancy Book and Job Printer and Ste- 
reotyper, 20 North William Street, near 
Chatham Street, New York. It 

Cattle Plague and the 

Cholera. Dr. Trail's new Journal, " The 
Gospel of Health," contains a leading 
article on the nature and treatment of 
these diseases, as viewed firom the Hygie- 
nic stand-point. One dollar a year, ten 
cents a number. R. T. Tball A Co., 97 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 

^=. 




Gems op Sacred Sono. — A 

New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
menls; a beanftiAil collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the "Home Cirdo Series," now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, *'Gbks of Scottish Sonos," 
now in press. Price of each. Plain, $260; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, fall gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 



Guide Books. — We furnish 

all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express flrom 
this offk» on receipt of pay. 



atrbettteements. 



[Announcements for this or the preceding 
depattment must reach thepublis/iera by the 
Iwh of th€ month •preceding the date in 
which they are intended to appear. Our 
edition is now very large^ and we must go to 
press early in order to reach subscribers 
promptly. Terms for advertising in this 
department, 25 cents a line, or $25 a column.] 



Works on Temperance. — 

Among the best and most usefal for yer- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 
needed, are the following: The National 



year ; l^elavan^s Consid^tion of the Tem- 
perance Argmnent and History, $1 60 ; 
Temperance Hedge Book, $1 50; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 26 cents : Buy Your 
Own Cherries, 20 cents ; Beechers Sermons, 
25 cents : Temperance Volume, 70 cents ; 
Ardent Spirits, 80 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 80 cents; Temperance Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard^s 
Children, 35 cents ; The Little Captain, 35 
cents; Reef VUlage, 60 cents; The Bessie 
Series— 6 vols. $4 25, 66 cents per volume ; 
Alcoholic Medication, 30 cents ; The True 
Temperance Platform (paper), 60 cents; 
The True Temperance Platrorm (bound), 86 
cents; Proceeainss of the Saratoga Tem- 
perance Convention. 25 cents ; The Tem- 
perance Melodist— 180 pages, 60 cents; 
The Drunkard's Child, 60 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 25; 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents ; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 90 cents; Three 
Cripples, 75 cents ; The Giants, 75 cents ; 
Native Village, 60 cents; Hope for the 
Fallen, 50 cents ; Dramaof DrunlkennessJSO 
cents; Haunted House, 85 cents; The 
Harvey Boys, 60 cents; Arthur Merton, 
|1 25 ; The Old Distillery, $1 25 ; My Sister 
Margaret, $1 25; Brandy Drops, 30 cents: 
The Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, 50 cents ; Temperance Record 
and Crusade— No. 1, 10 cents ; Permanent 
Temperance Documents— No. 1, $1 ; Come 
Home, Fatheiv-this beautifal ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
perance songs ever published— 30 cents; 

Alcoholic Controversy— a Review of the 
lp-._.-^„ «^ .^_ «.__..,__,.^, 
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the h^iumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re^ 
peat, these are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in every fiSLmily, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would -aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fkll into drunkards* 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
quantities to sell again, will be promptly 
sent on receipt of price, by Fowlhb and 
Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. 



Weed's Highest Premium 
shuttle sewing machine 

Has only to be teen and operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
•hasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know iho former most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work ai all, or, at 
best, very imperfeeUy. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

Ist. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constrnotcd as to endure all kinds of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seam^ 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places In the work. 

4ih. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest laoe to the 
heaviest leatlier, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

6th. Tbe Weed Machine will do beautiftal 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining ; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6tb. The variety of &ncy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined ; fbr instanee, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, tbe WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before sUted, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 

' Orders for Machines may be sent throuffh 
the Ambrioak Advsbtxsin« Aoehot, ^ 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Below we give a few prices : 
No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamented 

with Hemmer $00 

No. S. Oil Black Walnut. Half Case, Or- 

namented with Hemmer 66 

No. $. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 

beautifhlly Ornamented T5 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
606 Broadway, Now York. , 

Knitting Machines for 

Families Ain> Manttvactubeiis. Some- 
thing Neio and InvaluaUefor Family Use. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Kmtting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but little space— is portable, 
and can do attached to a stand or table- 
weighs about 40 lbs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trimng ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not ofied. 

Orders for Machines may be sent throiifi^ 
the AlCEBICAN Advebtisino Aoenot, wO 
Broadway, New York. 

Send for a circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
687 Broadway, New York. 

The American Farmer. — 

The Practical Farmer'^s own Paper. The 
cheapest and best Aoricttltural and 
UoRTicuLTimAL Joumal in America. U- 
lustratod with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it oy the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American FtLrmer.—Oermantcwn Tele- 
graph. 

It opens with foir promise of success.— 
Country Gentleman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
—Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids f^ir to become a standard fiumer's 
paper.— i''anw«'. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Well printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— If^ifcm(7 Farmer^ 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Joamal from its veiy first " Peep o' Day."— 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Uliea Herald. 

Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
75 cents a vear. A free copy to the gfetter 
upof a club often. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectftdly soucited 
to obtain and forward suoBcriptlons. 

Specimen copy set to all applicants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNER, 

Pablisher and Proprietor, 
tt Rochester, N. Y. 



A Library for Leciurers, 

Speakers, and Others.— Every Lawyer, 
ClcrgjTuan, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater. /Student, etc., who desires to 
bo informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the b«st boola 
•n the art of Public Speakine, should 

f>rovide himself with the followuig small 
Ibrary: 

The Indispensable Hand Book $8 86 

The Art of Extempore Speaking 3 00 

The Right Word in the Right Race. . 75 

The American Debater S 00 

The Exhibition Soeaker. 160 

The Manual of Parliamentary Practico 1 36 

Dwj'cr on Elocution .* 1 00 

Bronson on Elocution 9 00 

We will send one copy each by first 
express on receint of t*l'^; or separately, 
by mail, post-paiu, at the prices affixed. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 



Grey Hair. — How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH'S IMPERUL POMADE 

WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufiictured. Every Bottle Warranted. 

Cares Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
fiilling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 

Gabaivdan & Mabsh, 679 Broadway, 
Caswell ib Mack, Film Avenue Hotel, 
Helmbold, 69-1 Broadway, 
HsoEUAN & Co., Broadway, 
Knafp, 862 Hudson Street, 

Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS A CO^ 
116 Franklin Street, New York. 

S. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 

Woonsocket, R. L 



Cutter, Tower <fc Co., 

stationery Warehouse, comer of Beekman 
and Nassau streets, where the trade can 
be ftimished with all Idnds of Stationery 
at the lowest market prices. Also, a new 
and valuable papcr-fostener, at $2 per thou- 
sand, for law^'ers and all others that need 
papers (ifistened'by tape, etc. It. 



Dr. Jerome Kidder's High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States. England, ana France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 



John Slater, Gentlemen's 

Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 
Lasts made to fit the feet. 



The Herald of Health 

for May contains : A Discourse to the Young 
Men of America, by Rev. Dr. Chapin ; Dr. 
Dio Lewis, of Boston, on Normal Sahools 
for Physical Culture ; the Nose, its Health ; 
the Health and Habits of the celebrated 
Joseph Mazzini: Shall we Eat Meat? An 
Address before the Students of the Hygeio- 
Therapeutic College on Our Mission ; Town 
and Country— a splendid poem ftt)m one 
of the best poets of the age : Case of SmaU- 
Pox— an interesting sketch of the illnesa 
and recovery of an Allopathic professor by 
Hygienic treatment : Cattle Phigue— is it a 
question of Diet: Doctor's Visits, Peara 
for Table Use, and numerona other articles 
of interest to all desirous of improving the 
health of humanity and the physical beanty 
of generations to come. 
$1 60 A YEAR; 16 CENTS A NUMBER. 

The first FIVE NUMBERS of the present 
year, comprising an Invaluable amount of 
important and mterestlng reading matter, 
will be sent to any address, as specimens, 
upon the receipt of FIFTY CENTS in one 
inclosure. Address 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 

It 15 Laight St.« New York. 



Chickering & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
a & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instrn- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of JL 
which were awardea in the months of ffk 
September and October, 1866. ^jfv^ 
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The SpHireTX I The Egvp- 

tian Mystery of 2,000 years am>. as exhib- 
ited by modem magiciftiis. Is it a myth f 
Is it human r Is it an optical delusion f 
Is it electrical? What is it? See 

KBBRYHAN'S MONTHLY FOR JUNE I 
Pocdes and Greenback Prizes every month. 
Send 15 cents for sample, or 36 cents for 
three months' trial Sold by all dealers. 
J. C. HANEY A CO., 
It loe Nassau Street, New York. 



Rogues and Rogueries op 

4 New York.— a work showing up all the 
tricks and traps of great cities, fbliy expos- 
ing the operanons of shaipers and rascals 
of every kind; also exposing the swindles 
and hnmbngs carried on throngh the mall, 
or by perambulating and traveling oper- 
ators. This is the only work of the kind 
issued. All the new dodges are exposed. 
Illustrated. Price 25 cents. It 

Secrets Worth Knowing. 

—A Collection of valuable Receipts of all 
kinds, for innumerable articles In universal 
demand. It is an extellent work for ^rug- 
fl:iBt8, storekeepers, and others, who desire 
tomanulhcture popular and salable articles 
which give an extremely liberal profit. 
Every one will find it usefhl for reference. 
Price 25 cents. It 

Leggett's Hotel and Din- 
ing Room, Nos. 46 and 48 Chatham Street, 
New York. 



For the Deaf. — ^Haslam's 

Kaomtftino Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed tcom view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies. Send for a pam- 
phlet to E. Hablax, 83 John St, N. Y. 6t 



To Publishers. — ^I will give 

due notice in the columns of my paper, in 
consideration for any new books which 
may be left with the American Advertising 
Agency, New York, to be sent to my 
address, upon receipt of the same. 

GEORGE ROW, 
Publisher of the ^(ttono (Pa.) i2«j^ter. 8t 



Alex. M. Lesley, 605 Sixth 

Avenue, and 1810 Broadway, between 85th 
and 86th streets. New York, offers for sale 
a very Uupgo assortment of Refrigerators, 
at lowest prices. The celebrated '^Magee'* 
elevated oven Range warranted the best 
Range in use. Extracts ttom letters re- 
ceived: *'I would rather pay you twice 
Jour price for the "Magoe" Range than to 
ave any other Range known in N. Y. put 
in for nothing."— N. W. Rxker, 78 Broad- 
way. N. Y. " It bakes bcantiflilly, and 

in all respects works admirably ; its man- 
agement IS simple, rfnd its requires but 
little fhel." — RjBV. Bww. C. Taylob, 
Bergen, N. J. 

The Gothic Furnace for warming houses 
and churches. There is notbdn;? better 
made. Extracts: "Your furnace is the 
best I have tried for twenty years.'*— M. 
C. Lawbenoe. CaU and see, or send for a 
circular. 



The Cheapest Paper in the 

Ukitkd States.— Only One Dollar I Try 
it^ year II 

THE RURAL JOURNAL, 
for the Farm, (harden, Orchard, Workshop, 
Household, and Kitchen. 

A good, cheap, and valuable paper for 
every man, woman, and boy in city, village, 
and country. 

Published the first of every month. 

Each number contains a rail Calendar of 
Work tor the month. Hints, Suggestions, 
and Eaeays upon everything to be perform- 
ed in and around the Farm, Garden, Or- 
chard, and Dwelling, etc., etc 

TEBMS. 

^e Copy, one year $i oo 

SixCopies, *' ^500 

Thirteen Copies, one year 10 00 

Address WM. B. gMTTn & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors, 
68 FayettevUIe Street, Raleigh, N. C. 



Dress Reform for Woman. 

—For Health, Comfort, Economy, and Use, 
w. Fashion, Folly, Infirmity, and Extrava- 
gance, see Gospel of Health (lUustrated). 
at. R.T.TRALL&CO. 




The Field and Fireside. — 

eSstablished 1855.) A superb Literary 
ompanion and sterling old Home Journal. 
Published every Saturday by WILLIAM B. 
SMITH & CO., 68 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Elegantly printed on beautiful white 
paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large 
pa^s. 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly 
all the most distinguished authors of the 
countj*y, and with the combined services of 
so many celebrated writers it has achieved 
a perfect success in presenting an un- 
rivaled array of talent. 

Its Romance?, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, 
Sketches, Criticisms, Reviews, Poems, 
Biographies, Witticisms, Travels, Adven- 
tures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and 
instructive in a degree rarely attained in 
periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper, 
a special department is devoted to The 
Field, wherein are given articles, hints, 
and suggestions on the practical manage- 
ment ofthe Farm, the Garden, the Orchard, 
and the Kitchen. 

BXTBSCBIFnONS, 

One year $5 00 

Six months 3 60 

Clubs of five, one year. 30 00 

dubsoften,. '* 40 00 

And an extra copy to the party getting up 
a club of ten. No club rates to six months* 
subscribers. 



The Key-Stone — A monthly 

Masonic Magazine. 68 Fayetteville Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. Edlt«d by WILLIAM B. 

SMira. 

Subscription, $8 a year. 

A New Volume commenced January 1, 
1866. 

Elegantly printed upon very white paper, 
and neatly stitched and trimmed in beauti- 
ftd covers. 

THE KEY-STONE is indorsed and rec- 
ommended to the Fraternity at large by 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina ; and 
keenly feeling the weight of this high com- 
pliment, the proprietors will spare neither 
money nor exertion to make the publication 
a most welcome visitor and companion 
with all good and true Masons— their ^nves, 
sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom 
th e eom o mav come greeting. 

t^T' Specimen numbers sent to any part 
of the conntrv upon application. 

W^I. B. Sa^ITH & Co., Publishers, 
eSFayetteviUe Street, Raleigh, N. C. 

E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 

Manufecturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 601 
Broadway. New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. ; "^ 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. — Of these we have an immense as- 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc, etc Also, Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hilSltion. Our Catalogue will do sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.-We were 
the first to introduce these into the United 
States, and we manufi&cturo immense quan- 
tities in great variety, ranging in price Irom 
50 cents to $50 each. (Rir Albums have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability to any others. They will bo 
sent by mail,/r«, on receipt of price. 

13^ PINE ALBUMS MADE TO OXtDER...^ 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 
logue now embraces over If^ve Thousand 
diiTerent subjects (to which additions are 
continually being made), of Portraits of 
Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 

100 Major-Generals : 200 Bng.-Generals ; 
275 Colonels ; 100 Lieut.-Colonefs ; 250 Other 
Olflcers; 75 Navy Officers; 125 Stage; 560 
Statesmen ; 180 Divines; 125 Authors; 40 
Artists ; 60 Promineiit Women ; 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings. Statues, etc 
CatalogDcs sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order Tor One Dozen Sctures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail free. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., win please remit twenty.flve per 
cent, of the amount with their order. 

C3^ The prices and quality of our goods 
can not &il to satifity. fyr. 
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NiNE-PiNS Quadrille. — 

The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tillion, with 9n extra gentleman, the 
"Nine-Pin," in the center. Complete fig- 
ures and music, 86 cents. 

GuABDs Waltz, by D. Godfrey. 85 eta. 

Mable Waltz, by D. Godfrey. For vio- 
lin, 16 cents ; piano, 85 cents. 

TwiLioHT Dreams Waltz, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D' Albert. Vio- 
lin, 16 cents ; piano, 86 cents. 

THit£B O'CLOCK Galop, easy, elegant, 
and daneonte. Violin, 16 cents; pumo, 
85 cents. 

Asrah-Na-Pooue Mabch. For violin, 
15 cents ; piano, 35 cents. 

Wearin' o' the Gbeem. For violin, 16 
cents ; piany, 80 cents. 

I Have Heabd Sweet Music Steal- 
ing— Song and Chorus. For violin, 15 
cents ; piano, 80 cents. 

The HAUNTiNa Thouoht, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of " Thou Art So Near 
and Yet So Far," with German and En- 
glish words. 40 cents. 

" She Sleeps, Though Not A Star." 
Guitar, 80 cents ; piano, 85- cents. 

It Was My Motheb^s Voice. Guitar, 
80 cents ; piano, 85 cents. 

Excelsior Music for Flute, Violin, Fife, 
or Comet. The most Popular Melodies of 
the day— in fifteen books---price $2. Seven 
numbers, $1. Each, 16 cents. Music and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the market price. Frederick 
BLtraiB, 308 Bowery, New York. 

New and Popular Music. 

— ♦' Don't Marry a Man if He Drinks," 
song, Parkhurst; "The Patter of the 
Rain," song and chorus, Parkhurst ; ** Give 
Me Honest Friends and True," song. 
Tucker; "Sleep, My Dear One," song, 
with chorus, Danks ; " Happy Golden 
Days," song, with chorua, ViSl. All of 
which are recommended. Price 80 cents, 
or four for $1. Mailed tree. 

HORACE WATERS,^ 
No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., PubUsher. 

Immense Prices paid for 

OLD books.- 100,000 Books on hand at 
your price ; 10,000 Photographic Albums at 
our price ; 600,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at 
any price. Send stamp for circular. Leo- 
gat Brothers, 118 Nassau Street. 

American Artisan and 

Patent Record.— New Series, 

The American Artisan, now in the 
second year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the righto of Patentees. 

Eachnumber contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to rarmers t 
" Mechanical Movements." and other nsc- 
1^1 lessons for young artisans ; the oflQcial 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
flrom the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

E regress of the arts and sciences is recorded 
1 fieuniHar language. Twenty-six numbers 
form a handsome nalf-yeariy volume. The 
columns of the American Artisan are ren- 
dered attractive by articles firom the pens 
of manv talented American writers upon 
scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, 
by mail, per year, $2 60 in advance. Smgle 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to an who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled "Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Pat^ 

Address, BROWN, COMBS & CO., 

/the American Artisan^ 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. 



Cattle Plague and Chol- 

eba.— For Common Sense ve. Drug Poison, 
see Gospel of Health, now i-eaay. One 
Dollar a year. Ten cents a number. 

R. T. TRALL & Ca, 87 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. jt. 



PREMIUMS. 

The American Baptist. — 

Edited and pubUshed by Nathan Beowv 
and Jomr Dubb. 

Terms, Two Dollars per year, In ad- 
vance. 

Ofilce, 87 PsarkRow, Room M, New York. 

The American Baptist is a flrst-daaa 
flunily and religious newspaper, publisbed- 
weekly. It is thoroughly reforaaatory and 
radical, and discusses independently all the 
great moral and political questions of the 
day. For over twenty years it has advo- 
cated the " right of all men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness," and now 
sustains every eflbrt to establish l^reedom 
forever throughout the nation, and secure 
the elective franchise to all Americans. 

To any person sending ns thifty new 
subscribers and $60, we will present and 
forward a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine, worth $66. For eight new 
subscribers and $16, we will send a Uni- 
versal Clothes Wringer, worth $8 60. For 
every single new subscriber we will send a 
handsome ateel engraving, 19 x 84 incfaea, 
and worth $1, by Geo. E. Penne, of either 
of the following persons : Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson; Generals Grant, Fremont, 
Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan; Admiral 
Farragut, George Waahhigton, Martha 
Washington. 

Address AMERICAN BAPTIST, 

at. New York. 



Great Bargains. — Just re- 
ceived, a fine assortment of new, flrst-dasa 
Boston Pianofortes, seven-octaves, rose- 
wood, all round comers, iron fhmie, over^ 
strung bass. Price, $460; will be sold for 
$826 cash. Greatest banrains e ver o flTer^d. 

horacb waters, 

St. Na 481 Broadway. 



Emanuel Swedenbobg's 

WuTiNoa: 

♦♦ HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL," De- 
scribed as Seen and Heard. Prioe$100,or 
by mail, prepaid, $1 86. 

*'THE LAST JTmOMENT," witnessed 
in the Spiritnal World in the year 1767, pre- 
paraiory lo x\kf> New Jerusalem which Is 
now descending, and the cause of the won* 
derfhl discoTteries of this day. Prioe 26 
cents, or by mall, prepaid, 80 cents. 

*«THE TRUE CHRISTIAN BELIQ- 
ION,** or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church sisnifiel by the New Jerusa- 
lem—Rev. zxi. la Prioe $2 60, or by mail, 
prepaid, $8 10. 

*'THE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINE," now descend- 
ing firom God out of Heaven. Price 23 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 80 cents. 

** ANGELIC WISDOM*' ooneeminsr the 
Divine Love and Wisdom, the CreatTon of 
Man and the Spiritual and Natural Worlds. 
Prioe 60 cents, or mailed, prepaid, for 60 
centa. 

" ANOELIO WISDOM" concerning the 
Dlvme Providence. Price 76 cente, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

"INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE 
SOUL AND BODY.» Price 6 cents, or 
mailed for 10 ceots. 

"APOCALYPSE REVEALED; or, the 
Hidden Secrets of the Book of Revelation 
Unfolded by the Lord. 2 vols. Price $126 
per vol., orjnailed, prepaid, for $1 60. 

"FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES— 
THE LORD, SACRED SCRIPTURE, 
FAITH, AND LIFE." Price 76 cents, or 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 

"EARTHS IN THE UNIVERSE;" an 
Account of their Inhabiunts, and of their 
Spirits and h ng^s. Price 26 cents, postage 
added, 80 cents. 

"ARCANA CCBLESTIA;" or, the Sa- 
cred Scriptures or the Word of the Lord 
Uifolded, together with Wonderfol Things 
Seea and Heard in the World of Spirits and 
in the Heaven of Anf^els. lOvola. Price $1 
60 per ToL, or by mail, postage paid, t2. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 

THE LION IN LOVE. 

IT happened in days of old that a 
Lion f^ in Love with a Woodman's 
daughter ; and had the folly to ask her of 
her Cftther in marriage. The Woodman 
was not mnch pleased with the oflbr, and 
declined the honor of so dangerous an alli- 
ance. Bat npon the Lion threatening him 
with his royal displeasure, the poor man, 
seeing tliat so formidable a creature was 
not to he denied, hit at length updn this 
expedient: "I foel greatly flattered,** said 
he, "with your proposal; but, noble sir, 
what great teeth you have got 1 and what 
great daws you have got! where is the 
damsel tha^ would not be irightened at 
such weapons as these? Tou must have 
your teeth drawn and your claws pored be- 
fore you can be a suitable bridegroom for 
my da^bter . ** The Uon straightway sub- 
mitted (tor what. will not a body do for 
lovef), and. then called upon the fttther to 
accept him as a son-in-law. But the 
Woodman, no longer afraid of the tamed 
and disarmed bully, seized a stout cudgel 
and drove the unreasonable suitor from his 
door. 

THE TRAVELERS AND THE PLANE- 
TREK. 
COME Travelers, on a hot day in 
I ' summer, oppressed with the noontide 
sun,^ perceiving a Plane-tree near at hand, 
made straight for it, and throwing them- 
selves on the ground, rested under its 
shade. Looking up, as they lay, toward 
the tree, they said one to another, " What 
a useless tree to man is this barren Plane !'* 
But the Plane-tree answered them—" Un- 
grateful creatures 1 at the very moment 
that yon are ei\)oying l)eneflt frt>m me, yon 
rail at me as being good for nothing.** 
' Ingratitude is as blind as it is base. 

THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN 
EGOS. 

A CERTAIN man had the good 
fortune to possess a Goose that laid 
him a Golden Egg every day. But dis- 



open, found her— Jos^ what any other 
goose would be I 
Much wants more and loeei all. 



THE NURSE AND THE WOLF. 

A WOLF, roving about In search 
of food, passed by a door where a 
child was crying and Its Nurse chiding it 



thinking that the old woman would be as 
good as her word, he waited quietly about 
the house. In expn^^' -tion of a capital 



THK eOOeS WITH THK OOLDKN EtiOS. 



satisfied with so slow an income, and 
thinking to seize the whole treasure at 
once, he killed the Goose ; and cutting her 



As he stood listening he heard the Nurse 
say, "Now leave off crying this instant, 
or ru throw you out to the Wolf.' 



So 



P 
le 
stream of a river, on the banks of whidi 
many Reeds were growing. The Oak 
wondered to see that things so slight and 
trail had stood the storm, when so great 
and strong a tree as himself had been 
rooted up. ** Cease to wonder," said the 
Reed, " you were overthrown by lighting 
against the storm, while wo are saved by 
yielding and bending to the slightest breath 
that blows." 

THli HUSBANDMAN AND THE STORK. 

A HUSBANDMAN fixed a net in 
his field to catch the Cranes that came 
to ffeed on his new-sown com. When he 
went to examine the net, and see what 
Cranes he had taken, a Stork was found 
among the number. *♦ Spare me," cried 
the Stork, '* and let me go. I am no Crane. 
I have eaten none of your com. I am a 
poor innocent Stork, as you may see— the 
most pions and dutifol of birds. I honor 
and succor my fiither and mother. I — " 
But the Husbandman cut him short. " All 
this may be troe enough, I dare say, but 
this I know, that I have caught you with 
those who were destroying my crops, and 
you must suffer with the company in which 
you are taken." 

ni company proves more than feir pro- 
fessions. 
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THE GNAT AND THE BULL. 

A GNAT that had beenbuzzincc 
al)ont the head of a Bull, at length 
settling himself down upon his horn, 
begged his pardon for incommoding him ; 
" but if," says he, " my weight at all in- 
conveniences you, pray say so, and I will 
he off in a moment,'- " Oh, never trouble 
yonr head about that," says the Bull, " for 
'tis all one to me whether yon go or stay ; 
.and^ to say the troth, I did not know you 
were there." 

The smaller the Mind the greater the 
Conceit. 







THE MARRIAGE OF THE SUN. 
NCE upon a tiiiLe» in * very warm 

summer, it was currently reported 
that the Sun was going* to be married. All 
the birds and the beasts weredelighted at 
the thought; and the Frogs, above all 
others, were determined to have a good 
holiday. But an old Toad put a stop to 
their festivities by observing that it was 
an occasion for sorrow rather than for Joy. 
"J-or if," said he, "the Sun of himself 
now parches up the marshes so that we 
can hardly bear it, what will become of us 
if he should have half a dozen little Suns 
in addition r" 

THE CAT AND THE MICE. 

A CAT, grown feeble with age, and 
no longer able to hunt the Mice as she 
was wont to do, bethought herself how 
she might entice them within reach of her 
paw. Thinking that she might pass hei^ 
self off for a bag, or for a dead cat at least, 
she suspended herself by the hind legs 
flrom a -peg, in the hope Uuit the Mice 
would no longer be afraid to come near 
her. An old Mouse, who was wise enough 
to keep his distance, whispered to a friend, 
"Many a bag have I seen in my day, but 
never one with a cat's head." "Hang 
there, good Madam," said the other, '^as 
long as you please, but I would not trust 



TBS CAT Ain> TBI IQCE. 

myself within reach of jron though yon 
were stuffed with straw." 
Old birds are not to be caught with chaff. 
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THE QUACK FROG, 

A FROG emerging from the mud 
of a swamp, proclaimed to all the 
world that he was come tp cnre all dis- 
eases. ** Here 1'* he cried, ^' come and see 



return they got was to be laughed at for 
their pains. At last one day the Wolf 
came indeed. I'he boy cried out in earnest. 
But his neighbors, supposing him to be at 
his old sport, paid no heed to his cries, and 



> UE qui-CK moo. 



a doctor, the proprietor of medicines such 
as man never heard of before— no, not 
^sculapiuB himself, Jove's court-physi- 
cian I'^ ** And how," said the Fox, " dare 
yon set np to heal others, who are not able 
to cnre yeur own limping gait and blotch- 
ed and wrinkled skin ?" 

Test a man's professions by hia practice. 
Physician, heal thyself I 

THE THIEF AND HIS MOTHER. 

A SCHOOLBOY stole a horn-book 
from one of his schoolfellows, and 
brought it home to his mother. Instead 
of chastising him, she rather encouraged 
him in the deed. In the course of time 
the boy, now grown into a man, began to 
steal things of greater vahie, till at length 
being caught in the very act, he was bound 
and led to execution. Perceiving his 
mother following junong the crowd, wail- 
ing and beating her breast, he begged the 
officers to be allowed to speak one word 
in her ear. When she quickly drew near, 
and applied her ear to her son's mouth, he 
seized the lobe of it tightly between his 
teeth and bit it oif. Upon thJi^ she cried 
out lustily, and the crowd Joined her In 
upbraiding the unnatural son, as if his 
former evil ways had not been enough, but 
that his last act must be a deed of impiety 
against his mother. But he replied : '' It 
is she who is the cause of my ruin ; for if 
when I stole my schoolfellow's horn-book 
and brought it to her, she had given me a 
sound flogging, I should never have so 
grown in wickedness as to oome to this 
untimely end." 

Nip evil in th» bod. Spare the rod and 
spoU the child. 



THE SHEPHERD-BOY AND THE WOLF., 

A SHEPHERD-BOY, who tended 
his flock not flu* fhmi a village, used 
to amuse himself at times in crying out 
" Wolf I Wolf I" Twice or thrice his trick 
succeeded. The whole village came run- 
ning out to his assistance; when all the 




the Wol f devoured the Sheep. So the Boy 
learned, when it was too late, that liars 
are not believed oven when they tell* the 
truth. 



THE FOX AND THE WOODMAN. 

A FOX, hard pressed by the hounds 
after a long run, came up to a man 
who wasjcutting wood, and begged him to 
afford him some pUice where he might hide 
himself. The man showed him his own 
hut, and the Fox creeping in, hid himself 



ceived that they were out of sight, he was 
stealing off" without saying a word. But 
the man upbraided him, saying, *'Is this 
the way you take leave of your host, with- 
out a word of thanks for your safety?" 



THE HORSE AND THE STAG. 

AHORSE had the whole range of 
a meadow to himself; but a Stag 
coming and damaging the pasture, the 
Horse, anxious to have his revenge, asked 



mX HORSa AKD THE STAG. 



"A pretty host!" said the Fox, turning 
round upon him, *Mf you had been as 
honest with your fingers as you were with 
your tongue, I should not have left your 
roof without bidding you farewell." 

There Is as much mallce'in a wink as In 
aword. 

THE SlCK KITE. 

A KITE, who had been long very 
ill, said to his mother, '^ Don't cry, 
mother ; but go and pray to the gods that 



THE FOX AMD THE WOODMAN. 



in a comer. The Hunters presently came 
np, and asking the man whether he had 
seen the Fox, "No,'' said he, but pointed 
with his finger to the comer. They, how- 
ever, not understanding the hint, were ofl* 
again Immediately. When the Fox per- 



I may recover firom this dreadlU disease 
and pain.'' "Alas! child," said the 
mother, '* which of the gods can I entreat 
for one who has robbed all their altars ?" 
A death-bed repentance is poor amends 
for the errors of a lifetime. 



a Man If he could not assist him in punish- 
ing the Stag. " Yes," said the Man, " only 
let me put a bit In your month, and get 
upon your back, and I will find, the weap- 
ons." The Horse agreed, and Jhe Man 
mounted accordingly; but Instead of 
getting his revenge, the Horse haa been 
f^om that time forward the slave of Man. 
Revenge Is too dearly purchased at the 
price of liberty, 

THE LION AND THI-: DOLI'HIN. 

ALTON was roaming on the sea- 
shore, when, seeing a Dolphin bask- 
ing on the surface of the water, be invited 
him to form an ulllaucc with him. ** for," 
said he, '*as I am king of the beasts, and 
yoh are the king of the fishes.' we ought to 
be the greatest flnends and allies possible." 
The Dolphin gladly assented; and the 
Lion, not long after having a fight with a 
wild bull, called upon the Dolphin for his 
promised support. But when he. though 
ready tq assist him, found himself nnable 
to come out of the sea for the purpose, the 
Lion accused him of having betrayed him. 
" Do hot blame me," said the Dolphin in 
reply; " but blame my nature, which, how- 
ever powarftil at sea. Is altogether helpkss 
on hind." 

In choosing allies, we must look to their 
power as well as their will to aid us. 

THE LION, THE BEAK, AND THE 
FOX. .- 

AUON and a Bear fotind the car- 
cass of a fawn, and had a long fight 
for It. The contest was so hard and even, 
that, at last, both c^ them, half blinded 
and half-dead, lay panting on the ground, 
without strength to touch the prlzo that 
was stretched between them. A Fox 
coming by at the, time, and seeing their 
helpless condition, stepped in between the 
combatants and carried off the booty. 
"Poor creatures that we are," cried they, 
"who have been exhausting all our _ 
strength and injuring one another, merely / L 
to give a rogue a dinner I" ^f^ 
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GROUP OF MOQUIS INDIANS. 



GROUP OF MOQUIS INDIANS. 

Th98B Indians are more like our peaceful 
Quakers, who will not 6gbt, than they are like 
the blood-thirsty savages on the northwestern 
borders, who delight to torture the " pale faces." 
Here are indications of good-nature, quietness, 
submission, mechanism, industry, economy, idnd- 
ness, aflTection, with intellectual feu^ulties above 
the average of uncivilized tribes ; and they have 
never been instructed, save by their uncultured 
progenitors. There Is considerable natural ca- 
pacity here, and with opportunity they will come 
readily into civilization. The following sketch 
has been drawn from correspondents in great 
Salt Lake City. Utah,. where these Indians were 
photographed, by Messrs. Savage and Ottioger, 
to whom we are indebted for the above, which 
are the first ever seen east of the Rocky 
Mountains : 

The above group represents three Indians of 
the Moquis, a tribe living in the northern part of 
New Mexico. They constituted the delegation 
which recently visited President Brigham Young, 
at Salt Lake City. The Moquis are said to be 
a tribe of essentially different characteristics ft'om 
the numerous tribes surrounding them. They 
are of a peaceable disposition — have attained to 
some degree of civilization— cultivate the soil- 
raise their com and other vegetables, and are 
ingenious enough to hollow out the earth around 
each corn-stalk for the purpose of catohing and 
retaining the rain, thus affording the young 
sprout sufficient moisture for its thrifty growth. 

They are the antipodes of the Apache Indians, 



lawless, cruel, depredatiog miscreants who annoy 
the Moquis exceedingly by their depredatioDS. 
The Mormons have had missionaries among them. 
They are said to be free fh)m the usual vices of 
Indians, and the impression created by them, 
when at Salt Lake City, was that they could be 
trusted. A correspondent writing us from Utah, 
states that the delegation brought with them no 
weapons of warfare — nothing indeed of a warlike 
nature, and from all appearances there is no 
fight in them. It is a little singular how these 
Indiana. exist and thrive as they do, surrounded 
by blood-thirsty savage tribes. As represented 
in our engraving, their countenances are not 
altogether devoid of interest. They manufacture 
their own clotbiog, and it is not of very inferior 
quality, especially their blankets, which are works 
of much taste. These Indians were much inter- 
ested In the theater, and in other objects they saw 
in the »*City of the Saints." 



Wesley and WerrpiELD. — An English lady says : ^ 
On our way home from the chapel to-day I saw 
where the poor p^ple go. It was in a great open 
space called Moorfields. Thousands of dirty, rag- 
ged men and women were standing listening to a 
preacher in a clergyman's gown. We were 
obliged to stop while the crowd made way for us. 
At firflt I thought it must be the same I heard 
near Bristol, but when we came nearer I saw it 
was quite. a different-looking man — a small man, 
rather thin, with the neatest wig:^ fine sharply cut 
features, a mouth firm enough for a general, and 
a bright steady eye which seemed to command 



the crowd. Uncle Henderson said, " It is John 
Wesley." His manner was very calm, not im- 
passioned like Mr. Whitfield's; but the people 
seemed quite as much moved. Mr. Whitfield 
looked as if he were pleading with the people to 
escape from a danger he saw but they could not, 
and would draw them to heaven in spite of them- 
selves. Mr. Wesley did not appear so much to 
plead as to speak with authority. Mr. Whitfield 
seemed to throw his whole soul into the peril of 
his hearers. Mr. Wesley seemed to rest with his 
whole soul on the truth he spoke, and by the force 
of his own calm conviction to make every one 
feel that what he said was true. If his hearers 
were moved, it was not with the passion of the 
preacher, it was the bare reality of the things he 
said. But they were moved indeed. No wan- 
dering eye was there. Many were weeping; 
some were sobbing as if their hearto would break, 
and many more were gazing as if they would not 
weep, nor stir, nor breathe lest they should lose 
a word. 

Bb on Good Tebmb wtth Your Pillow.— The 
instant the head is laid on the pillow is that in 
which conscience delivers its decrees. If it has 
conceived any evil design. It is surrounded by 
thorns. The softest down is hard under the rest- 
less head of the wicked. In order to be happy 
one must be on good terms with one's pillow, for 
the nightly reproaches It can make must be heard ; 
yet it is never so delicious, so tranquil, as after 
a day on which one has performed some good act, 
or when one is conscious of having spent it in 
some useful or substantial employment 

[A clear conscience and sense of rectitude will 
pei^it one to resign himself to the keeping of 
Him who rules the spheres, while a troubled con- 
science can not say *• Thy will be done." Amen.] 

" Signs op Character" Explained. — Can any of 
our readers explain why a nod means everywhere 
an affirmation, while a shake of the head from 
right to left is the sign of negation ^—The newspa- 
pets. 

[Ceriainly. It is Benevolence, situated in the 
fore part of the top-head, which presents itself 
when " nodding'' assent, or which complies with 
your request, grants favors, and says Yes. It is 
Combativeness, situated on the sides of the head, 
back of the ears, which refuses, negatives your 
proposition, vetoes your measures, shakes the 
head, and says No. Add large Firmness, with 
small and uncultivated intellect, and yon have 
obstinacy.] 

The care of the human mind is the most noble 
branch of medicine.— (J'ro/iia. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems iKUoble, but to man.— Foaiif. 



PHTSIOfiNOMT OF STATESMEN.* 



A STATESMAN requires a large brain, 
well supported by a bealthy body. He 
should be well developed in the intellect, 
to enable him to take a broad and com- 
prehensive view of public questions, and 
to suggest such measures as 'may be 
necessary for the improvement of the 
people and the development of the coun- 
try. He should also have a high moral 
brain, in order to work for the public 
good instead of for selfish ends. A 
mere pettifogger who quibbles and quar- 
rels is one thing, a broad and compre- 
hensive intellect without an active sense 
of justice is quite another, but both are 
unfitted for statesmanship. It requires a 
well-balanced mind to draw nice distino- 
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tions, to come to correct conclusions, and 
to see that justice is done by nations and 
by individuals. Without an active sense 

♦ Charles Maurice Db Talleyrand Perigord, " the 
prince of diplomat! sts," was bora In Paris, France, 
January 18, 1754 ; died there May 30, 1888. 

Prtnce Clemens, W. N. L. Metternich, the most 
eminent of Anstrian statesmen, was born in Coblentz, 
May 16, 1778; died in Vienna, June 11, 1869. He con- 
trolled the movemente of the allied powers in their op- 
position to Xapoleon I. 

De Witt Clinton, one of the most eminent of Amer- 
ican statesmen and the institntor of the Erie Canal, was 
bom at Little Britain, Orange County, N. Y., March 2, 
1760; died in Albany, Feb. 11, 1828. 

Sib Robert Peel, an English minister of the first 
eminence and foremost in inaugurating the " firee-trade" 
policy, was bom in Lancashire, Febmary 6, 1788; died 
in London, Jnly 2, 1850. 

Count Camillo di Cavoub, a distinguished diplo- 



of justice and an appeal to the law of 
God there will be no perfect agreement ; 
and we affirm that he who has the highest 

matist of Sardinia, late President of the Council, was bora 
in Turin, July 14, 1809 ; died in Turin, June 6, 1861. 

THOifAS Jepferson, third President of the United 
States, a distinguished political author and the writer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was bora at Shadwell, 
Virginia, April 2, 1743 ; died at Monticello, July 4, 1826. 

Daniel Webster, distinguished among the first of 
orators and statesmen, was bom at Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, January 18, 1782; died at Marshfleld, Maa- 
sachusctts, October W, 1862. 

Daniel O'Connell, celebrated aa an Irish poUtlcIan 
and reformer, was bom in the County of Kerry, Ireland, 
August 6, 1775 ; died in Genoa, May 16,' 1847. 

Lord John Russell, prime minister, and a vigorona 
promoter of reform measurea in the British Parliament, 
was bora in London, August 19, 1792. He it also a to- 
lominona author. 
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moral sense with a fair intellect will make 
the best statesman. Unfortunately, both 
in monarchies and in republics, selfish 
ambition has too much to do with the 
selection of men to fill positions wliich re- 
quire statesmen, and there is not a suffi- 
cient regard for that truthfulness and 
that consideration for the welfare of 
others which should animate these sei^ 
vants of the state. 

Mettemich was a man of consummate 
intellect and great ambition and force. 
His clearness, comprehensiveness, and ex- 
ecutiveness placed him at the head of 
European affidrs. The leader even of 
crowned heads, he had all the blandness 
of the Frenchman and all the dignity 
of the Austriao, with an mtellect equal 
to the best in any nation. He had a 
handsome face, a splendid forehead, a 
full and expressive eye, a well-formed 
nose, a beautiful mouth, and a perfect 
chin. It is perhaps the most symmetri- 
cal £Eice and head in the group. 

Talleyrand had a strong body, a large 
brain, especially heavy in the base, with 
large perceptive faculties. He was also 
well developed in Secretiveness, but not 
so largely in Cautiousness. He had not 
so broad and so comprehensive a mind 
as some other statesmen, but he was 
nevertheless a power in diplomacy. 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, Self- 
Esteem, and Firmness were among his 
largest organs. 

De Witt Clinton well deserves a place 
in the group. He was less distinguished, 
however, for his legal acquirements and 
acumen than for his great constructive 
ability. He was a projector in its largest 
and most comprehensive sense. His head 
was broad through Constructiveness, high 
in the center and in the crown, as well 
as full in the base. His temperament 
was vital-motive and mental, the vital 
predominating, and it was through his 
appetite that he gave way to his pro- 
pensities and became dissipated. But 
nature dealt liberally with him in giving 
him a body rarely equaled in strength 
and powers of endurance. 

Peel looks the conspicuous character 
he was. That is a bold and noble front, 
with all the marks of independence and 
love of liberty indelibly impressed upon 
it. Observe the height and length of 
his head. He was perhaps one of the 
finest i^)ecimen8 of the Anglo-SaxoQ race. 




Webster had a large brain and a 
large body. The temperament was vital- 
mental, or lymphatic and nervous com- 
bined, with something of the bilious. 
He had dark-brown hair, with eyes almost 
black, a strong frame, and a Capacious 
chest. Intellectually, he was highly 
gifled, and he had the best education 
the country could afford, with all the 
opportunities to call forth his best gifts. 
He rose to a prominent position as an 
American statesman, but he did not reach 
the top round in the ladder of promotion. 
It is not improper to state that Mr. 
Webster, though called "the godlike," 
lacked the chief element to make him so, 
viz., the spiritual nature — the devotional 
disposition. He was not morally that 
model of excellence which his grand in- 
tellect and splendid opportunities should 
have made him. He did not live above 
his appetite and other propensities. His 
associations and the customs of the times 
may have had something to do with the 
letting down of that character which 
many denominated " godlike." With all 
his faults, he will ever stand conspicuous, 
especially as an orator and debater, on 
the pages of American history. 

Jefierson had an elevated brain, a con- 
spicuous face, and a well-formed body. 
There was Firmness, Self-Esteem, Appro- 
bativeness, Hope, supported by strong 
propelling powers and warm, social feel- 
ings. He was acute, discriminating, and 
clear-headed, and will ever be remem- 
bered as the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. His hair was reddish, 
his eyes hazel, and his skin fresh and rosy. 

Cavour was, doubtless, one of the 
ablest men of his time. Intellectually, he 
may be said to have had no superior. 
Morally, we can not say so much, for he 
was notoriously fond of games of chance ; 
but as a statesman he was enabled to 
discriminate, to comprehend, and to de- 
cide on questions which puzzled most 
men, nor were his decisions oflen re- 
versed or disregarded. His was a calm, 
cool, deliberate, and well-balanced mind, 
full in the intellect, full in Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness, and high in Firmness 
and Self-Esteem. 

Daniel O'Connell was the intellectual 
giant of Ireland, the Webster of his 
country, with a brain of immense dimen- 
sions, and a body corresponding. He 
had an ardent and " feelingful" disposi- 



tion and a massive intellect — a mind of 
immense caliber. When he spoke, his 
words went booming through the nations, 
and everywhere aroused the minds of 
men. Daniel O'Connell was heard the 
world over, and yet he was not the finest 
type of his nation. There were none 
built on a larger plan, nor more compre- 
hensive in intellect, but there were those 
of finer qualities, more beautiful in face 
and fomi, and more perfect in organiza' 
tion. We may here state that in all our 
travels we have never met more beautiful 
heads and faces than among the cultivated 
Irish; as fine skins, fine silky hair, and 
the most symmetrical and exquisitely 
chiseled countenances are to be met with 
in Ireland as can be seen anywhere among 
mankind. 

Earl Russell has a fairly-shaped bead. 
His intellect is imaginative, and even 
poetical His scholarship, perseverance, 
and genemlly good judgment, and his 
circumsi^ect life have attained for him 
one of the foremost positions among 
modem statesmen. But we think Pal- 
merston was better entitled to the place 
we have given to Russell, as he was in 
every way the greater man. Palmer- 
ston " was the power behind the throne," 
and had the direction more tlian any other 
man of the affairs of his nation. Earl 
Russell is less stable but more wily, and 
yet not so sagacious as others we might 
name. — 2^om New Physiognomy. 

The IftiKD OP FiJOENTS AFVtcnsQ OFisPftrao. — 
A correepondent desires our opinion on the fol- 
lowing 

Singular Case.—Oae of our exchanges says there 
is a young man in a town in Vermont teho can 
not speak to his father. Previous to his birth, 
some difference arose between his mother and her 
husband, and for a considerable time she refused 
to speak to him. The difficulty was subsequently 
healed — the child was born, and in due time began 
to talk— but when sitting with his father was in- 
variably silent. It continued so till it was five 
years old, when the father, after having exhausted 
his powers of persuasion, threatened it with 
punishnient for its stubborness. When the pun- 
ishment was iDflicled it elicited nothiDg but sighs 
and groans, which told but too plainly that the 
little sufft^rer was vainly endeavoring to speak. 
All who were present united in this opinion, thai 
U toas impossible for the child to speak to his father 
— and tlmo proved their opinion to be correct. 
At a maturer age its efforts to convene with its 
parent could only produce the most bitter sighs 
and groans. 

[We bhould require this statement to be con- 
firmed by reliable witnesses before accepting it 
for truth. That the mental condition of the pa- 
rent affects the disposition of offspring is quite 
certain ; but the abowe is probably an exaggerat- 
ed statement] 
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BUCKI^B HISTOR7 OF CIVIIiIZA. 
TION. 

This book was not completed ia May, 1862, 
when its author died. As it stands, it is not a 
History of Civilisation in-Eogland at all. It Is 
only two volumes of preliminary dissertations 
for it. The first volume discusses the basis, 
philosophy, and methods of history. The second 
applies the principles of the first to the history of 
Spain and to that of Scotland. A third was to do 
the same for the histories of €rermany and of the 
United States. After that only was the real 
theme to be reached. An account of the work 
must therefore be mainly an elucidation of its au- 
thor's doctrines and modes of thought and state- 
ment 

First, Mr. Buckle, if not an atheist, was a 
deist. He avoids saying so in plain terms, and 
avoids expressly denying the authority of a Di- 
vine Being and the existence of a divine law. 
But his whole work directly implies the rejection 
of a personal €rod, an Almighty Ruler, a divine 
revelation, a divine law ] it rejects any law 
higher than natural forces. 

This, of course, implies the rejection of all re- 
ligion ; and accordingly Mr. Buckle everywhere 
uses the terms " religion" and «* superstition" as 
synonymous, though he nowhere says frankly 
that they are so. 

The responsibility of man for his actions is 
more openly and very broadly denied. There 
is no free-will, no *power of choice, no control 
over motives, Mr. Buckle says. In his own 
words : *' The moral actions of men are the 
product, not of their volition, but of their ante- 
cedents" (i., 22). Mr. Buckle is very thorough 
in this doctrine, so that be carries it into social 
practice as well as abstract ethics. He says, for 
instance, that marriage in England has no '* con- 
nection with personal feelings," but " is not only 
swayed, but is completely controlled by the 
price of food and by the rate of wages. 

Mr. Buckle says, consistently with these doc- 
trines, that the facts of liistory — all of them — are 
the result of either the operation of the mind on 
the phenomena of nature, or of the phenomena of 
nature upon the mind. Therefor© history con- 
sists in tracing and staling these two sorts of op- 
erations (i., 15). But this statement must be 
modified by Mr. Buckle's denial of free-will ; so 
that in fact the operations of the mind on phe- 
nomena are only an indirect prolongation of the 
operations of phenomena on the mind. In other 
words, the laws and operations of nature are the 
chief influence ; not the mind, nor man. Man is 
an effect rather than a cause — an instrument rather 
than a force. 

After this discussion of metaphysical doctrines 
—free-will, moral agency, necessitarianism— an 
important position is taken, and in a very char- 
acteristic way. It is this : The physical agents 
by which the human race has been most power- 
fully influenced are four, namely, climate, food, 
soil, and the general aspects of nature. Of these, 
the first three have *' originated , the most im- 
portant consequences in regard to the general 
A organizatiou of society," and have <* caused many 
i^ of those large and oonspicnous differences be- 
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tween nations, which are often ascribed to some 
fundamental difference in the various races" (L, 
29). The " aspects of nature" (by which is meant 
the landscape and its changes) have the office of 
exciting the imagination and producing supersti- 
tion, and have thus ** caused correspondingTarie- 
ties in the popular character, and have imparted 
to the national religion peculiarities which, under 
certain circumstances, it is impossible to efface." 

Outside of Europe, climate, food, and soil have 
caused wealth to be so distributed as to make so- 
ciety a despotism, and the aspects of nature bavo 
been so terriblo that they frighten men, repress 
the reason, stimulate and govern the imagina- 
tion, and thus keep back knowledge and pro- 
mote superstition. 

In Europe, however, man has predominated 
over nature. Climate, food, and soil have been 
such as to cause a fairer distribution of wealth ] 
while the aspects of nature have been so feeble 
and mild that the imagination has been quiet and 
reason has controlled the mind. 

In Europe, further, the advance of civilization 
has depended wholly on the advance in knowl- 
edge of physical laws and of their applications. 
Civilization has not been helped nor advanced by 
religion, nor by morality, nor by literature, nor 
by government. These, he says, are not causes 
of civilization, but effects of it. Literature is a 
result, not an influence ; it is *' the form in 
which the knowledge of a country is registered" 
(i., 198). Religion and morals are naturally 
less susceptible of improvement than science, 
and therefore can not do so much to promote im- 
provement A government is the better accord- 
ing as there is the less of it, and its chief effect 
thus far has been to act as a " protective" agen- 
cy ; that is, to enact laws intended to watch over 
society, and therefore mostly harmAil. 

We, however, quote Mr. Buckle's own sum- 
mary of his first volume from the beginning of his 
second. It is as follows : 

'* In the preceding volume I have endeavored 
to establish four leading propositions, which, ac- 
cording to my view, are to be deemed the basis 
of the history of civilization. They are, Isi 
That the progress of mankind depends on the 
success with which the laws of phenomena are 
investigated, and on the extent to which a 
knowledge of those laws is diffused. 2d. That 
before such investigation can begin, a spirit of 
skepticism must arise, which, at first aiding the 
investigation, is afterward aided by it. . [<^ Skep- 
ticism," Mr. Buckle says, means "hardness of 
belief;" " the application of the rules of reason- 
ing and the laws of evidence ]" so that, e. ^., 
<* in religion the skeptic steers a middle course 
between atheism and orthodoxy, rejecting both 
extremes because he sees that both are incapable 
of proof '—L, 258 ; note.] 3d. That the discov- 
eries thus made increase the influence of Intel* 
lectual truths, and diminish, relatively, not abso- 
lutely, the influenco of moral truths ; moral truths 
being more stationary than intellectual truths, 
and receiving fewer additions. 4th. That the 
great enemy of this movement, and therefore the 
great enemy of civilization, is the protective 
spirit ; by which I mean the notion that society 
can not prosper unless the ai&drs of lif<9 are 




watched over and protected at nearly every turn 
by the state and the Church ; the state teaching 
men what they are to do, and the Church teach- 
ing them what they are to believe." 

The remainder of his book, Mr. Buckle sa^s, 
is : 1st, an inductive defense of these positions, 
consisting of a collection of scientific and histor- 
ical facts which prove them ; and 2d, a deductive 
defense, which applies these positions to the 
history of nations, and shows how well they ex- 
plain that history. 

Mr. Buckle's second volume did not appear 
until five years after the first, and in it he does 
not profess to add anything to his inductive de- 
fense, fiut claims to do so by the deductive one, 
that is, by applying his principles to the history 
of Spain and ScoUand. We can not examine 
this application, but add a few observations 
upon some of his principles, rules, conclusions, 
and assertions. 

Take for instance Mr. Buckle's statement of 
the natural conditions which have governed hu- 
man society, viz., that they are four, and no 
moro-^food, climate, soil, and the aspects of na- 
ture. This assertion belongs to a class of asser- 
tions which may be called '* exhaustive assump- 
tions," and which are framed on this model: 
" All things are either so, or so. Hence it fol- 
lows," etc. Now, few statements made on this 
model are trustworthy. They are seldom proved, 
but are commonly taken for' granted — which is 
not the way to begin. And moreover, before a 
man can assert as to the nature of everything at 
once, he needs to know everything at once. 
The defective nature of Mr. Buckle's proceedings 
is astonishingly shown in this very statement. 
That statement totally omits one of the chiefest 
natural influences upon human history and prog- 
ress — one recognized by philosophical thinkers 
OS inferior to no other natural cause in de- 
termining the rate of improvement in nations 
and races of men. This is, the proportion cf coast 
line cmd the ease of sea and river communication. 
Mr. Buckle has not included this agency in 
his list, and it is not considered nor allowed for 
in his subsequent reasonings. Yet it is this 
agency wliich has chiefly determined the extent 
of human intercourse and that friction of mind 
with mind between individuals and nations 
which quickens thought, removes prejudice, hu- 
manizes man, and promotes every improvement, 
whether material or mental. Thus it was the 
ease of water communication around the Medi- 
terranean which caused its shores to be for so 
many centuries the chief center of whatever best 
civilization there was in the world. 

Mr. Buckle does not mention the agency of 
race in modifying the civilizations of different 
people ; yet he afterward ascribes a peculiarly 
large proportion of vanity to the French as a 
people, and argues from it. And besides this 
minor Inconsistency, the fact of important generic 
differences in mental tendency is broadly and 
strongly impressed on history. If Romans had 
been like Greeks, would they have created a 
Rome in Italy? All Mr. Buckle's conditions 
are mainly alike in Italy and Greece— climate, 
food, soil, aspects of nature. The men of the 
two peninsulas and their works should then be 
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alike. Tbey did Terj different oaeo, howerer, 
and it was beoaoie tbey were different races. 

He omits Christianity as a caose of civiliza- 
tion, because be classes it as a result of it, along 
with fetiobism and paganisoL This element, 
howerer, should either have been enumerated or 
plainly argued out of the way. It is a power 
too Tast to be simply ignored. 

In discussing the history of Spain, Mr. Buckle 
does not eyen refer to Uie immense influence 
upon that country of the discoyery of America, 
the yast territory acquired, the gigantic wealth 
brought from it, and the botfndiess field opened 
in it for political ambition, adyenture, and re- 
^gioos labor. • 

Some of the assumptions in Mr. Buckle's book 
are almost as remarkable as his omissions. He 
says that in the early history of nations the ac- 
cumulation of wealth must always precede the 
beginning of knowledge ; when the fact is that 
they naturally begin and proceed very nearly 
together. All the human faculties naturally 
operate together, each on its subject-matter; 
and a man would be likely to remember facts 
in natural science, such as motions of stars, 
signs of rain, habits of game, etc., quite as soon 
as he would accumulate extra weapons or pro- 
Tisions or fturs. In fact, it is precisely in the 
early history of nations, if anywhere, that such 
beginnings of knowledge must by sheer necessity 
precede wealth, because by such knowledge only 
could wealth be obtidned. 

Respecting a future life, Mr. Buckle says, 
" the reason is perfectiy silent ; the imagination, 
therefore, is uncontrolled." Thb is not merely 
an assumption^ but a mistaken one. There is a 
powerful argument for immortality, and addressed 
to the reason. 

Neither the moral nor intellectual faculties im- 
prove by hereditary training and transmission, 
Mr. Buckle says ; but many able physiologists 
declare the contrary — far too many to admit of 
such a peremptory axiom. 

The effects of philanthropy are short-lived as 
compared with tiiose of scientific labors, says 
Mr. Buckle. We answer by naming Howard, the 
reformer of prisons; the endowed schools and 
hospitals of Christendom; the orphan asylums 
and charitable foundations; Florence Nightin- 
gale; Dr. Wichern and his Raube Hans; and 
the life of Christ— which possibly Mr. Buckle 
thinks a myth. Such examples and deeds are 
quite as lasting as the discoveries of Newton 
and Watt. 

Moral truths, he says, are stationary ; but in- 
tellectual ones progressive. But the fact is, that 
both in morality and intellect the main princi- 
ples are stationary after they have once been 
fixed, but the skill and thoroughness of the 
application of truths of either class constantiy 
increase. 

" The first rudiments of knowledge," he says, 
« consist always of poetry, and often of rhyme." 
Such assertions can not be proved or disproved 
logically. But nobody knows of any savage 
compends in poetry of the present day of ** the 
first rudiments of knowledge." The Indians have 
none, nor the Esquimaux, nor the Fans, nor the 
Tuoguses— that we ever heard of. And if the 
assumption here given were correct, there would 




surely be a Pottawottomie or Ojibbeway cate- 
chism in rhyme in hunting and raising corn- 
would there not? 

*< The idm of the legislator should be, not iruthy 
hut eaqpedieneyf' A reference to the "Com- 
promise" legislation of the United States is a 
sufficient commentary on that immoral assump- 
tion. But one still worse is contained in these 
words : " The abilities by which even vice itself 
.is sometimes ennobled." Vice can not be enno- 
bled at all. 

He says that the notion of constant natural 
laws must first have been suggested to people 
who had passed through the hunting stage and 
become agricultural. This is not reasonable. 
Huntsmen would learn the idea of natural laws 
without difficulty by observing the habits of 
game, the changes of the earth and of its 
growths, the signs of the weather, the seasons, 
and the stars ; the effects of food, exposure, etc., 
on the body, and so on. 

" The most celebrated historians are manifestiy 
inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science. " This assump tion is plausible , 
but untrue. Great physical discoveries are 
more brilliant than the labors of a great histo- 
rian, but not for that reason indicative of supe- 
rior abilities. A great victory is more brilliant 
than a great code of laws, but not therefore indi- 
cative of a superior intellect 

The actions of men, Mr. Buckle says, must 
either be '< governed by fixed laws, or t^e result 
of either chance or supernatural interference ;*' 
and after throwing out the latter two infiuences, 
he adopts the first. But by doing so he assumes 
that the regulation of human life by fixed laws ' 
excludes the notion of a God and his govern- 
ment ; which he ought to prove, inasmuch as it 
is the very point at issue. For ''supernatural 
interference" may be according to fixed laws. 

Mr. Buckle falls into some carious inconsisten- 
cies, from the obvious reason that he has a 
theory to begin with, and sometimes forgets 
this for a moment during the effort of arranging 
the facts to correspond. 

Thus he. lays it down that "the reason is 
perfectiy silent" on immortality, and *' the im- 
agination therefore uncontrolled." But further 
on he says that there are '< great religious truths" 
which ''comfort the mind of man, raise him 
above the instincts of the hour, and infuse into 
him those lofty aspirations which, revealing to 
him his own immortality, are the measure and 
the symptom of a future life." This language 
describes an appeal to faculties capable of 
weighing argument, of being convinced, and of 
conquering instincts. Those are the reasoning 
faculties. 

He asserts clearly and unconditionally that 
human volitions depend not on free-will, but en 
their antecedents. Soil, climate, food, and land- 
scape shape man. And society controls virtue 
and crime, and is responsible for them ; not the 
individual. Yet elsewhere he mentions the " in- 
defatigable industry" of the Moriscoes in such 
warm and fertile lands as, on the former princi- 
ple, would have made them indolent ; and from 
time to time, like other historians, he attributes 
great sochil changes to great men. He says 
that Adam Smith alone, by publishing one work. 



did more for human happiness than all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom there is any 
authentic account. And he says the French 
Revolution was caused by a few g^eat men. 

In one place he says that neither mental nor 
moral improvement is hereditary, and in an- 
other he says that nations must be educated 
to freedom. But to educate a nation requires 
both mental and moral improvement from gen- 
eration to generation ; that is, hereditary im- 
provement. 

In one place he says that the oral ballads 
or traditionary records of the earliest or savage 
period of history are the truest part of it, and 
that the introduction of writing by leading to 
the disuse of the oral method and substituting 
records, did much to introduce false history. 
Tet afterward he lays it down as incontro- 
vertible that " on account of the inevitable inter- 
mixture of fable essential to a rude people^ no 
nation can possess trustworthy details respecting 
its own origin. 

One of Mr. Buckle's favorite doctrines is, that 
statistics is a chief basis of Idstory, and he ap- 
plies statistics to moral actions in a very curious 
way. Thus, he says, we feel individually that 
moral principles affect our actions, and we might 
improve or deteriorate morally ; but if we look 
at society as a whole, over a large surface and 
for a long time, we shall see that the statistics 
of vice remain the same ; and therefore moral 
principles " produce not the least effect on man- 
kind in the aggregate, or even on men in very 
large masses." That is, a communis can not 
improve in morals if it is a big one. 

He says, moreover, that because we find a 
regularity in the annual percentage of crime, 
therefore we are to conclude that crime is simply 
a necessary blossom or product of society, and 
not to be imputed to individual badness at all. 
Again, he says that the moral conduct of men 
can be figured as a total and treated numeri- 
cally, BO that if there is the more vice, the re- 
mainder of virtue is less. This he does literally 
claim ; his language necessarily admits of repre- 
senting (for instance) all the moral actions of 
the year 1865 as one million, of which, if we can 
show that 600,000 were vicious, there is only a 
figure of 400,000 of virtue lefL But mental and 
moral operations can not be dealt with by arith- 
metic as if actions could be put in a pile like 
barrels. The quantitative method will not apply 
to the mind. To discover the numerical average 
of crimes is a help toward social knowledge and 
improvement, no doubt. But it would puzzle 
Mr. Buckle to work his rule both ways, and to 
make up his full statistics of virtues in each vil- 
lage or nation per annum, at so many on one day 
and so many on the next This he would how- 
ever be bound to do, without any joke or sneer 
in the assertion, but on the plain principle that 
you must enumerate and classify, for statistical 
morality, all actions if you do part of them. The 
fact is, that the statistics of crime prove how 
much crime there is, and how it is distributed ; 
but notiiing at all as to the ethical quality of it, or 
as to the responsibility for it. It is true that of- 
fenses must come, and equally true that woe is 
unto him by whom offense cometh. 

We have noted numerous other surprising cases 
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of erroneous mental philosophy, of looseness of 
thought, of carelessness of statement, bad defini- 
tion, and direct misrepresentation, but a fair al- 
lowance for such errors is just to eyery doer of 
much work. A very few of the most startling 
may properly be set down. 

He says that ** The system of morals propound- 
ed in the New Testament contained no maxim 
which had not been previously enunciated, and 
that some of the most beautiful passages in the 
apostolic writings are quotations from pagan 
authors." The first of these monstrous state- 
ments we need scarcely contradict For the 
second, the <ndy such quotations are Acts xvii. 
28, " For we are also his oflbpring ;" 1 Cor. xv. 
88, ''Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners;" and Titus i. 12, " The Cretans are always 
liars." Are those the most beautiful passages in 
the apostolic writings ? 

He says that rice is the chief food of the people 
of India, and quotes Elphinstone's History of 
India to prove it At the place quoted, Elphin- 
stone says that *^ the principal food of the people 
of Hindoostan is to^eo/." 

He says that *' In India, slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery, was the natural state of the g^eat body 
of the people ; it was the state to which they 
were doomed by physical laws utterly impossible 
to resist" Such an aseertion might be expected 
from Mr. Robert Toombs, and by exactly such 
was the slavery of our own Southern States 
justified. But no allegation of physical neces- 
sity ever made wrong right, nor ever will. 

So deficient is Mr. Buckle's doctrine of mental 
philosophy, that he describes veneration as made 
up of wonder and fear. He might as well say 
that pride is made up of courage and conscien- 
tiousness, or benevolence out of vanity and in- 
dolence, or conscientiousness out of timidity and 
benevolence. Wonder, he says again, comes 
from ignorance, and fear from weakness. But 
wonder is a separate faculty as much as com- 
bativeoess ; and men of the greatest physical 
strength and of enormous official power have 
been great cowards. He calls consciousness *' an 
independent faculty," whereas it is simply the 
fact of our being aware of our own existence 
and actions, and no more an '' independent 
faculty" than life is. But Mr. Buckle nowhere 
furnishes any set of definitions for his system of 
terms in philosophy. 

But, it will be asked, is this laborious work 
utterly worthless from beginniag to end ? 

By no means. As a reliance, a guide, a 
teacher, it is utterly worthless. Its statements 
of cause and effect, its reasonings and systema- 
tizations are so often unsound that they can not 
be trusted at all. 

The book is valuable as a great collection 
or memorandum-book of classified facts, very 
convenient provided they are found to be cor- 
rect The spirit of the writer is noble in many 
respects. He was in general kindly, free, fear- 
less, and foir. His misquotations and misstate- 
ments were errors, not cheats ; prejudices, not de- 
liberate deceptions. And he suggests many things 
well, and states and describes many things well. 
Read with caution and watchfulness, it will be 
found useful. Followed implicitly, it will betray 
into all manner of blunders. It would not be 
easy to name any single work which would 
- better justify the writer's own urgent recom- 
A mendation of the constant use of what he calls 



nX « skepticism.' 
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" Hm sun la tbonsbt • koATe or fool. 

Or Idgot plotting crime. 
Who, for the Mlv«aoement of his kind, 

IB wiser then hU time. 
Vor him the hemlock ■ball dlatUI | 

Vor him Um ax be bared ; 
For him the gibbet ahall be bant } 

For him the stake prepared ; 
Blm shall the scora and wrath of man 

Pursoe with deadly aim ; 
And malice, eury, spite, and Ilea 

Shall deeecrate his name. 
Bat truth shall conquer at the last, 

For round and round we run. 
And ever tbe right comes uppenuost. 

And eTcr Is Justice done." 



THE SABBATH. 

BT EMILT 8. TANMEB. 

The weok of toil la gone. 
Onco more, broad etrcamiiig tliroagh the deeps of night, 
Another day, the welcome Sabbath mom. 

Is risen on my sight. 

This day my feet shall cease 
The wearying, fretting rounds of lifii to run ; 
Bat they shall be led forth with joy and peace 

Toward my FaUker's tlirone. 

My hands shall rest awhile 
From hard and grasping toil for daily need ; 
From warping cares, and passions that defile— * 

Oh, heart, awhile be freed 1 

My sonl shall fold her wing 
In the calm shadow of Almighty love ; 
My ear shall hush to catch the fidntest ring 

Of harmonies above. 

My eyee in trust shall tmrn 
Toward the green pastorcs of eternal rest. 
The ftur and shining portals half discern 

Of the mansions of the blest. 

I wait, O Lord, the mom 
When from the mystic deeps of death shall rise 
The heavenly Sabbath, In fhH brightness bom, 

Upon my longing eyes— 

When no dark week of toll, 
Its day of calm shall follow or precede- 
When from all pain, nnrest, and wild turmoil. 

Shall heart and hand be freed. 

And when my ear, that now, 
Deafened by earth's discordant noises, 
Hears bat so fiiint and for, while listening low 

The deep, eternal voices. 

Shall ope to know the songs, 
The ftillest depths of harmony divine, 
When holy hymns that breathe horn seraph tongues 

Shall find a place on mine. 

When to those fields of rest 
Where death shall cease, and life and love begin. 
When passed the portals, to the mansions blest. 

My feet shall enter in. 
WabwickNeck, R. I. 



RHASON AND REVBLATION. 

In this age of liberal inquiry there is a growing 
tendency to rear aloft an edifice of reason to the 
supplanting of revelation. The human mind, when 
trained in the atmosphere of scientific and exact 
literature, becomes positive in its nature, unless 
in the earlier stages of its cultivation spiritual 
truths are made a part of its elementary educa- 
tion. In our discussions of religious matters we 
fihould remember that the true province of reve- 
lation is higher than abstract reason^that the 
latter should always be regarded as but supple- 
mental to the former, to be used intelligently, of 
oouisef aa iSeur as possible, in the nudntenanoe of 



Christian truth. In the search foi truth as aifect- 
ing superhuman interests, reason alone has never 
discovered, and can not discover, a solution of 
the problem of immortality. Modern philoso- 
phers are no nearer the goal to-day than were the 
ancient Greek logicians. Plato, the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers, in his speculations on the 
«< Immortality of the Soul," after building up a 
most beautiful argument in proof of his proposi- 
tion, says, '*We shall never know these tMngs 
until some divine man shall come and, like 
Diomed, touch our eyes that we may see." Here 
is an acknowledgment which modern speculators 
would do well to consider. Tbe *^ divine man'' 
has come, and has touched our eyes with the 
balsam of fatth, and all we have to do is to open 
our minds, look up, and see clearly through that 
medium. Situated as we are, amid things finite, 
dealing with matters transitory and uncertain, 
our reason is adapted to their consideration. 
But when we would look away from this earth, 
from the finite to the infinite, we must avail our- 
selves of the ^'wisdom which cometh down from 
above," else our investigations of ''things un- 
seen" will be hazy and doubtful. The religious 
tendencies and requirements of man are element- 
ary and indestructible. He feels a principle 
within him which draws him as it were out <£ 
himself and whispers of " immortality." If he 
make use of reason, human reason alone, as the 
vehicle on which to '* soar untrodden heights," 
he will utterly fail ; but if he take counsel of rev- 
elation, his reason, enlightened and purified, wlU 
with ease, because aided by Omniscience, attain 
to a knowledge of those things which dispel dark- 
ness and impart true happiness to the souL Man 
is endowed with certain faculties through the ex.- 
ercise of which he may bring himself into com- 
munication with the world of matter and fact 
about him; and when he attempts to exercise 
these faculties in the investigation of the '' world 
beyond," they fail to discover what he would 
know, and the more he speculates, the more 
entangled and confused do bis ideas become. 

We find, however, in this beautifiil economy of 
human nature, a set of faculties specially adapted 
for bringing man into communion with the spirit- 
ual and heavenly. These faculties are *' above" 
reason ; and when associated with the range of 
intellectual or reasoning organs beneath them, 
tiie latter being made to subserve the purposes 
of the former, man is enabled in very truth to 
look "from nature up to nature's God.'* The 
intellect unaided by the light which is to be ol>- 
tained through those higher faculties will but 
struprgle vainly on tbe confines of the spiritual. 
Hooker tells us : *' Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain or man to wade far into the doings of the 
Most High, whom although to know be life, and 
joy to make mention of ELis name, yet our sound- 
est knowledge is to know that we know Him ; 
not as indeed He is can we know Him, but 
our softest eloquence concerning Him is our 
silence when we confess without confession that 
His glory is inexplicable. His greatness above onr 
capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon 
earth, therefore it behooveth our words to be 
wary and few." Let us not, therefore, deify 
the reason and ignore revelation, but let the 
lower be subordinated to the higher ; as the feet 
are to the body and tbe hands to the mind, so let 
appetite, affection, property, mechanism, percep- 
tives, and reflectives be alike subordinated to the 
moral sentiments. Let faith, hope, justice, and . 
mercy have the supremacy, and we be obedient ^ 
to revelation and to God. 
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$Xit Buhl llehtions. 

Ob, havPJ itMT-^Of taapplnt of tbeir ktnd— 

Whrnu (entle lUra nnlto, «Dd in on* fate 

Tb«tr hmru, tbrir forfones, and tbelr teinit UvaA.—Th mmm, 

THB SBRVANT QT7BSTION. 

BT MBS. OEOBOE WASHINGTON WTLLT8. 

This is an age of progression— a centarj of reform. 
Kobod J for a siogle instant doubts that, and yet 
it ia perfectly astonishing what hnge evils, what 
crying domestic grievances are being smoothed 
over and bnshed up instead of being dragged out 
to the light and boldly looked in the face I Where 
is the use of reconstruction and emancipation and 
religious toleration, and all those high-eounding 
national benefits, so long as tho womankind of 
America are slaves and martyrs and victims, and 
everything else they ought not to be ! Is it in- 
appropriate at this period, when the wholo con- 
tinent is thrilling under the power of grand re- 
forms and social growth, to call aloud for some 
Moses to compass our deliverance from the land 
of bondage? 

Everybody agrees with us in our estimate of 
the magnitude of the evil, and how aggravating 
it is to have everybody agree with you when they 
have no remedy to suggest I Tet no one seems 
to consider the propriety of studying out this 
great social enigma of servants ! Can we make 
bricks without straw? Can the workman labor 
without good and sufficient tools ? Then how on 
earth are American homes to bo kept bright and 
cheerful, and American women to keep up with 
the age they live in, under the existing state of 
their kitchens? Nero and Dionysius in their 
palmiest days. Bloody Mary in all her despotic 
power, were nothing to the tyranny of Norah and 
Bridget who rule over us with iron sway, and 
**give warning'' at the first sign of insubordina- 
tion in the victims they call *' mistresses.'' 

Look at the enormous demand rising up from 
every household in the land, and then at the de- 
plorably insufficient supply. Look at the pale, 
anxious faces of the over- worked, over- tasked 
housekeepers who must have auxiliaries in their 
kitchens and nurseries, and then look at tho ** in- 
telligence offices" where the Celtic damsels sit in 
solid phalanxes, boldly resolved on the highest 
possible wages for the smallest possible amount 
of work I 

<* I wouldn't hire such servants as that !*' says 
tho master of the house, instinctively recogniz- 
ing revolt, treachery, and deceit in the face of the 
new candidate for domestic honors, brought home 
by his wife. Very well, what would you do? 
What ccndd you do ? Answer us that question, 
sir, and we will award yon the right of protest to 
any extent! 

Here is the matter in a nutshell. You pay from 
ten to twenty dollars a month for services that 
are worth scarcely one fourth of the money ; you 
turn your kitchen into a hotel for the evening 
resort of " cousins'* and relations innumerable ; 
you are required to turn a deaf ear to the crash 
of breaking china, and a blind countenance to 
scratched silver and defaced cutlery. «* Mary is 
A so sensitive I" Tour senses are not to be consulted 
J1\ at alL You are to remodel your American estab- 
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lishment after the pattern of the Limerick hovel, 
where the family and the pig lived in domestic har- 
mony ; above all, you are never to find a word of 
fault with." evenings out" and ** privileges" of all 
sorts and styles ; and, finally, when you have en- 
dured and suffered until your paUence has alto- 
gether lost its natural dimensions, and seems like 
a strained India-rubber loop, and you have actu- 
ally succeeded in teaching your exile one or two 
new ideas without offending her " amour propref'^ 
she comes triumphantly to you with the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Somebody has offered her two dol- 
lars a month more " and she's goin' to lave yezi" 
So the dynasty of *' incapables," as Dickens calls 
them, succeed one another, and your kitchen be- 
comes a battle-ground, wherein you are daily 
vanquished with great slaughter I 

Occasionally, once in about a hundred instances, 
you secure a " treasure" — a neat-handed, light- 
footed, stirring Irish girl, whoso pleasant smile 
makes it a luxury to look at her, and who sings 
the delicious ballads of her native land as a 
brown thrush warbles in the spring woods. But 
she never stays. She is as sure to get married as 
the sun is to rise and set, and off she goes to a 
home of her own, leaving you, like Lord Ullin's 
daughter, ** lamenting." And then the scheme of 
social tyranny begins again, and the chains you 
unwillingly re-assume, clank heavily, and the 
old wounds bleed afresh, and the question comes 
up, harder and more imcompromising than ever, 
what is to become of you ? 

" Why, do your own work, to be sure," says 
the complacent lord of creation, as if there could 
not be a minute's hesitation as to the completeness 
of his remedy I 

Yes, when you, Mr. Oracle, sweep out your 
own store, and pack your own goods, and drive 
the cart down to the shipping lines, and officiate 
as your own porter, and clerk, and book-keeper, 
and errand-boy, and salesman, all in one. Im- 
possible, do you say ? Then how much more im- 
possible would it be for your wife to be in kitchen, 
nursery, parlor, and bedroom at the same time- 
to cook, and sing lullabys to a cross baby, and 
sweep, and sew, and keep up the social circle you 
are so tenacious of, and practice the music you 
like, and after all this to be bright and fresh in 
the evening to go out with you ? Women are not 
made of iron, nor g^tta-percha either, and they 
can not execute impossibilities. 

It is true that machinery has come to our aid 
in a manner as marvelous as it is welcome. The 
needle no longer hangs like the sword of Damo- 
cles over the life and health and peace of woman. 
Knitting-machines hum merrily over the buried 
"sheaths" and *' needles" of our mothers ; mys- 
tical contrivances have started up that make 
button-holes for us, and the next we know, our 
stockings will all be darned by machinery I But 
we never anticipate the advent of a machine that 
will set patches on little knees, and cut our old 
garments until they look ** amalst as weel's new," 
and kiss the bruises on baby foreheads, and be up 
in the parlor, and down in the cellar, pickling, 
preserving, receiving company, and sowing on 
buttons by turns I Show us such a machine as 
that, and we will proceed to show you the dawn 
of tho millennium! 

A woman can not go into the labor market and 



hire the delicate grace and tact that make home 
deiightftil ; she can not get *' a substitute" who 
will fulfill the nobler, higher duties of her station, 
whose influence will surround her children with 
ever-present care — whose cheerful sympathy will 
soothe her husband's flagging spirits. All these 
things she must do herself or they will remain 
undone, and no one but a woman can ever know 
the drain of vitality, the calm, uncomplaining 
paUence, and the wear and tear of the nervous 
system that aro implied in the fulfillment of such 
duties. The washerwoman who stands twelve 
hours over the steaming tub^the charwoman who 
goes out '* cleaning" for a livelihood, are net, we 
will venture to say, half so actually and positively 
tired at the end of the day as the delicate wife and 
mother who has never attempted manual labor, 
and whose attendants have been at her back and 
call for every service ! 

These things she can not hire, but she can hire 
robust strength and bodily activity to represent 
her as far as bone and muscle and sinews go. She 
can in a measure have two pairs of feet and two 
pairs of hands to execute her behests, and these 
under the circumstances are actually essentiaL 
She must have help, no matter how miserable and 
inefficient it is, and from this very inefficiency 
springs the one great trial and ordeal of the 
American housekeeper. 

Our space is exhausted, not so the subject It 
shall ** lie over" for discussion in another number* 



0T7R MODEL SOCIBT7. 

BT LC07 LIBEBTT. 

Prisons, penitentiaries, houses of correction! 
The terrors of the law, forsooth! We know 
people that aro a great deal more afraid of the 
terrors of society than all the penal statutes put 
together. A penitentiary wonldnH stand any 
kind of chanco alongside of Mrs. Grundy's frown. 
As for houses of correction, don't they live in 
them all the time ? Aren't they in a perpetual 
state of probation as to the proper handling of 
their silver forks, the right shape of their visiting 
cards, and the correct style of rising up and sit- 
ting down ? We would rather be a wild savage 
among tho Libyan deserts than go about clanking 
the chains of our civilization like these miserable 
victims of society ! 

Now, if we were President of the United States, 
or Prince of Wales, we would remodel tbo whole 
thing ; not that we should expect to succeed on 
the first trial ; but we would do as our spectacled 
grandmother does with her paper sack-patterns, 
cut and clip and scissor away until the result 
satisfied us exactly. And the very first thing we 
should do would be to expurgate sundry social 
faults that have puzzled us and annoyed us ever 
since we were tall enough to look over the top of 
the kitchen table ! 

What are they? Well— let us think. In the 
first place, a woman shouldn^t be banished beyond 
the pale of society because she has stepped out- 
side of the beaten tract of pickling and preserving, 
or stitching her husband's shirt-collars, to write, 
or speak, or carve marble, or do anything that 
Grod has prompted her to achieve ! Is it a social 
fault that she likes to do what she can do 
K so, what terribld defaulters some of us are 
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Next, we should immediately pass an edict in 
f^vor of little, children; they should all wear print 
calico dresses instead of senseless embroideries and 
lace at two dollars a yard ; their little shoulders 
should be corered up, and their legs should be 
promptly and sensibly stockinged; and if they 
wanted to play in the dirt, and pull daisies, in- 
stead of walking up and down a hot pavement 
holding on to the finger of a French bonne, our 
Grand Yiiier should see that their wishes were 
duly carried into execution, or we would know 
the reason why I 

The kitchen should be constituted an equally 
honorary place with the parlor ; and if a young 
gentleman happened to call on a young lady be- 
fore 12 jc.. it should be just as proper for him to 
take a seat by the range and watch her fair fingers 
in the act of manipulating pie-crust, as it would 
to lean over the piano and listen to an aria from 
Faust I 

It should be a social fault of the first magni- 
tude for a lady to press a young man to take « a 
glass of wine— just one little glass — to please mf ," 
and then, three months afterward, strike his name 
off her visiting-list because ** people say he has 
taken to drink." In our code of law, she should 
be compelled to recognize the consequences of 
her own deed — ay, and to abide by it, too I 

Nobody should be allowed to wear Cashmere 
shawls and hundred-dollar diamond shirt-pins 
untU the cook's wages were duly paid and the 
grocer's bill was settled ; and it should be strictly 
against the rules and regulations of our republic 
to " haggle'' with market-women, seamstresses, or 
huckleberry girls ; if people can afford to pay 
thdr prioes, well and good— if not, they should 
let it alone I 

It should cease to be obligatory for a poor 
lawyer to wear as elegant broadcloUi as a million- 
aire merchant; girls that have pretty hands 
should have the privilege of dispensing with kid 
gloves, and nobody over fifty years of age should 
wear '^ round hats." We should keep up the ap- 
propriateness of things in our dominions ! 

People should dress just exactly as their means 
might sanction ; out of their annual incomes just 
such a percentage should regularly be laid by 
against the *< rainy days" that come to us all. 
Steel forks should be as fashionable as silver ; and 
if people couldn't afford finger-glasses, why, our 
republio would jog along just as comfortably if 
they ventured to do without them I Our boys 
should be boys until they arrived at the years of 
young manhood, and not begin to smoke and play 
billiards before they were out of short jackets ; 
and our girls should play with their dolls until 
they were full fourteen years old I 

Altogether, we would have a very nice state of 
things if wo were only the President of the United 
States, or the Prince of Wales — we're not at all 
particular which I That's our notion of society ! 



WwKX a man takes more pleasure ia earning 
money tiian in spending it, he has taken the first 
step toward wealth. 

A HTFOCRrrE may spin so fair a thread as to de- 
ceive his own eye. He may admire the cobweb, 
and not know himself to be the spider. 



A STMPATHBTIC RBSPONSB 
TO "CBLIBATE'S SOLILOQUY.'' 

** To wedy or not to wed ?" mild mangles WOl. Shakspeare. 

'Twere well to settle, with the not aforesaid, 

Bschewing other knots ; well knowing 

How that svperjluUy of old. caUed Eve, 

To sin enticed her lordly spoose, 

And in their after-married life 

Baised Cain, Bnt even that 

Is nothing to her modem daughters 

*Mong whom yoor wofiil lot is cast. 

For, as I heard a brothsr sufferer sagely say, 

" Had modem women senso cnoogh to livo 

With Bve's simpUdty^ what would ho saved I 

No crinoline swept Eden's flowers to earth. 

Nor twenty-dollar bonnets knocked down frnit, 

Nor hose, nor gloves, nor handkerchief^ ran Adam into 

debt. 
Oh, were not these good traits * played oat,' 
A fellow in sono mind might condescend to marry.'* 
I saw immediately where 'twas 
Woman has wrecked her clmnces. 
Oh, women ! if ye woold ho wed, rctnm 
Unto the good old way of Eve— 
So do I even as creation's modem lords 
Pnrsne unjchanged the ancient ways of Adam, 
2Iark how sweet Ere, with hair nuboond, 
And scant becoming dress of ^ leoMS, 
OoilUess of hoops, wiUi loving words, 
Bounds forth to Adam ; when at three A,M., 
With rather faltering step, he gladdens her 
By his return flrom oysters and chctmpagne— 
Or mayhap the semi-weekly dvb—or an 
Engagement qf especial business. Nor does she chide 
When he with choice Banana smokes the curtains 
And spits upon the carpet. And, moredVer, 
When Abel took his midnight squaU, 
Swift she complied with Adam's mild request 
Of, " Stop that noise, I tell you. Eve /" nor thought * 
As soon her ears were charmed by a melodious snore. 
Which trumpets her liege lord's return to sleep 
** I'd as lief hear a squaU as that" 
But, Blunderbuss, it's plain you are aware 
Which side your bread is buttered on. 
'Tis evident the ''peculiarities of single life" 
Have so ripened your "* native hue of greenness," 
'* A loving damsel" would be done broum to get you. 
Small wonder that your unsophisticated heart andpurM- 

f^rln^ shrink 
At wedlock's hideous possibilities. But should 
The "golden luster" of h longer purse 
(Belonging, mayhap, to some '* interesting widow,") 
O'ercome your '' conscience," there's some hope 
The report will be widely heard 
When such a "blunderbuss" shall "pop" 
With the intent to "touch" the "question." 

Bbbtbju 



Manhood and Womanhood. — ^Who are you, young 
man, young woman, Hying in this age and country, 
aod yet doing nothing to benefit others? Who 
are you—blest with powers of body and intellect, 
and yet an idler in the busy work-shop of life? 
Who are you with an immortal soul, and yet that 
soul deaf to the myriad voices all about you that 
call to duty and to labor ? Arise I and be a faith- 
ful toiler. God calls you ; Humanity calls you ; 
and they both have a right to all your powers. 
Arise I Make your wholo life one scene of indus- 
try! Arise, and go forth, and every moment 
your feet shall press or your hands touch some 
pedal or key in the " organs that shake the uni- 
verse." Arise I there is work for you to do. You 
were created to toil and bear a hand where the 
hammers of Time are ringing as they fashion the 
fabric of eternity. 

Philosophebs say that shutting the eyes makes 
the sense of hearing more acute. Perhaps this 
accounts for the habit some people have of always 
closing their eyes in church during the sermon. 



A UTTIiB OFFICII OF TRUST. 

" What shall I do with Joe Smith ?" said Mrs. L. 
to herself, as she dismissed her school for the 
night " I have exhausted every expedient ; he 
xoUl whisper, and smile, and bewitch the boys 
generally. There— I have it ! I'll give him a re- 
sponsibility. He has Self-Esteem, Approbatlve- 
ness, and a fair conscience, I am sure. I thbk 
he'll be honest— I'll risk it at all events." 

The next day the lady happened by a little 
calculation to meet the boy in a convenient 
place. 

•« Joseph," said she, " do yon know where I 
live?" 

'' I guess so ; it's in South Street, is'nt it ?" 

«* Yes, No. 225; you know that is a good way 
from the post-office, and my mails are a g^eat 
trouble to me ; I really need a penny post ; how 
would you llko to be one f ' 

"First rate," said Joseph; "but," he added, 
glancing down upon himself, as if his clothes 
were a drawback to promotion. 

" Oh, your coat will do very well," said Mrs. 
L. ; ** I only want a boy I can trust" 

Joseph straightened up and looked every inch 
a man four feet nine Inches high. She might 
trust him — to be sure she might. 

" And I will give you a penny for every letter 
you find in Box 124." 

Mrs. L. had no difficulty after this in getting 
her letters in early season, but Joseph scorned to 
take the pennies. 

Strange what effect a little confidence had in 
the school-room ! It fairly made Joe over. Ho 
could go in and out quietly, sit still in his chair, 
and mind his business like a man. He was as 
good a boy as ever need be for a whole term, 
and then he was promoted to a higher depart- 
ment 

No child always suspected, or disapproved, or 
disliked, however he may deserve it, will ever 
become good. No heart set at a distance from a 
stronger or better heart will ever be persuaded, 
or driven, or won to its duty. It Is human near- 
ness, and warmth, and sympathy that the way- 
ward want; and it often takes but a trifle to 
save as well as to ruin a little transgressor. 

A child's waywardness is very often not so 
much a wicked spirit as it is an outlet of the 
restlessness of childhood ; and it Is many times 
cured by diverting a thought or giving occupa- 
tion to an unemployed faculty. A whole term of 
discomfort and disadvantage was prevented by 
giving Joseph a little office of trust; he was 
proud of the service, and his gallantry made 
lifm, both for his teacher's sake and his own, 
ambitious of good behavior as a pupil. 

There is seldom a ehild too bad to be in a 
great measure controlled in the school-room by 
a little wit added to a great deal of kindness. 
Some sentiment of love, honor, ambition, or con- 
science, if skillfully played upon, will in nearly 
every case effect all that a sterner punishment 
could hope to accomplish. e. l. e. 



BfiAimES generally die old maids. They set 
such a value on themselves, that they don't find ; 
a purchaser until the market is closed. fj^ 
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Fm* 1.— Diaokax. 



"^igns ot ®t)aracter/' 



Of tlra ■nul, tiM body form doth take. 

For aottl la btnn, and doth the b«ly m«ke.— ^mmm-. 



OUR NEW DICTIONARY 

OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 

SPIRITUAMTY (17) or Wonder-Fr. MenH- 
/MM.— The eUte of being spiritual.— Tr«ft«^. 

llarreloasnees (Splritaallty) exerts a very great infla- 
enoe orer religious conoeptions, and in my opinion con- 
tributes more than veneration to religious tsM\i.^apur»- 

I am disposed to infer that the legitimate tendency of 
WoBder (Spirituality) is to inspire the mind with a long- 
ing after novelty in everything, and that its proper effect 
it to stimoUte to invention and improvement.— C^9md0. 

Location.— The organ of Spirituality (17, fig. 
1) is sitaated immediately above Ideality, in the 
lateral parts of the anterior region of the top- 
head. 

PHTSiooNoinoAL SiON.— -Large and active Spir- 
itaality givee a singularly elevated expression of 
ooantenance. The eyelids are lifted and the 
•yes often tamed obliquely upward. When the 
excitement of the organ results in the feeling of 
wonder, the expression becomes like that of fig. 2. 

Function. — Dr. Spursheim remarks. *' Some 
find all things natural and regulated by the 
law of creation ; many others are amused with 
fictions, tales of wonders, and miraculous occur- 

^^^^ rences. They find in 

every passing event 
extraordinary and 
wonderful circum- 

) stances, and are con- 

st-antly searching 
afler whatever can 
excite admiration 
and astonishment 
This sentiment is to 
be observed among 
mankind at large, 
both among savages 
and civilized na- 
tions. In every age, 
and under every sky, man has been guided 
and led by his credulity and superstition. The 
founders of all nations have had a fabulous origin 
ascribed to them, and in all countries miraculous 



Fie. S. 



traditions and marrelons stories 
occur in ample abundance. Almost 
all histories, nntil within the last two 
centuries, reported seriously super- 
natural facts. Hercules in his cradle 
suffocated serpents ; Romnlus waa 
nourished by a she-wolf. There are 
many disposed to believe in dreams, 
sorcery, amulets, magic, astrology, 
in the mystic influence of spirits and 
angels, in the power of the devil, in 
second sight, and in miracles and in- 
comprehensible representations of 
all sorts. Some also are disposed to 
have visions, and to see ghosts, de- 
mons, and phantoms. This senti- 
ment gains credence to the true and 
also to the false prophet, aids supers 
stition, but is also essential to the 
belief in the doctrines of refined re- 
ligion. It is more or less active, not 
only in different individuals, but also 
in whole nations ; its functions are 
often disordered, constituting one 
form of insanity, called demono- 
mania." 

Illdstrative Examples.— Dr. Gall 
remarked in the first fanatic that fell 
under his observation a large de- 
velopment of the part of the brain lying be- 
tween the organs of Ideality and Imitation, and 
subsequently met with many similar instances. 
*« Dr. Jung Stilling, whom he often saw with the 
l&te Grand Duke of Baden, was a tailor in his 



FlO. 8.— ROBSBT BUBNS. 

youth, then a tutor, afterward doctor in medi- 
cine, moralist, divine, journalist, illuminatus, and 
visionary ; and in him thi:! part of the brain was 
largely developed. He believed firmly in appa- 
ritions, and wrote a book in exposition of this 
doctrine. In the Maison de Detention at Berne, 
Dr. Gall saw a fanatic who believed that Jesus 
Christ, surrounded by a brilliant light, as if a 
million of suns bad combined their splendors, 
had appeared to him to reveal the true religion. 
A gentleman who moved in the best society in 
Paris asked Dr. Gall to examine his head. The 



Fie. 4.— Db. John Gaspab Sfubzhbix. 

doctor's first remark was, < Ton sometimes see 
visions, and believe in apparitions.' The gentle- 
man started from his chair in astonishment, and 
said that he had frequent visions ; but that never, 
up to this moment, had he spoken on the subject 
to any human being, through fear of being set 
down as absurdly credulous. On another occa- 
sion. Dr. Gall, when he observed the development 
of the head of a Dr. W., told him that he ought to 
have a strong liking for the marvelous and su- 
pernatural. *For once,' replied he, 'you are 
completely mistaken, for I have laid down the 
rule to believe in nothing which can not be math- 
ematically demonstrated.' After talking with 
him on various scientific subjects, Dr. Gall turned 
the conversation toward animal magnetism, which 
appeared a fit topic to put the mathematical rigor 
of his proofis to the test. He instantly became 
greatly animated ; assured Dr. Gall again very 
solemnly that he admitted nothing as true that 
was not mathematically demonstrated ; but add- 
ed, he was convinced that a spiritual being acted 
in magnetism ; that it operated at great dis- 
tances; that no distance, indeed, presented an 
obstacle to its action ; and that, on this account, 
it could sympathize with persons in any part of 
the world. * It is the same cause,' continuea he, 
'which produces apparitions. Apparitions and 
visions are rare, no doubt, but they undoubtedly 
exist, and I am acquainted with the laws which 
regulate their production.' ' On this occasion,' 
says Dr. Gall, ■ I thought within myself that my 
inference from his development was not so very 
erroneous as the worthy doctor wished me to 
believe.' " 

Spirituality was largely developed in Joan of 
Arc, Cromwell, Tasso, Swedenborg, Stilling, Wes- 
ley, Bums, Scott, and Hawthorne, and correct 
portraits of them show a marked fullness in the 
region assigned to its organ. 

Deranged SnRiTDALrrT. — " The subject of vi- 
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Bions,'' Mr. Combe says, ''is still attended with 
ooDsiderable difficulty. I have met with cases 
similar to those recorded by Drs. Gall and Spans- 
helm. In. the Londoa Bedlam I examined the 
head of a patient whose insanity consisted in 

MOTITB TbMPERAKBNT. 



Fie. 6.— GxKBiUL Fbost. 
seeing phantoms, and being led to act as if they 
were realities ; although, as he himself stated, be 
was convinced by his understanding at the very 
time that they were mere lUusionB; but could 
not regulate his conduct by this conviction. In 
him the organ of Form was well developed, and 
that of Wonder was decidedly large. When 
asked whether he experienced any sensation in 
the head when afflicted with visions, he pointed 
to the spot on each side where the organ of Won- 
der is situated, and said that he felt an uneasy 
sensation there." 

SPURZHAiai, John Oaspar, dlstingiiighed as one 
of the fbtmdera of Phrenology, was born on the Slst of 
December, 1776, at Longvick, a village aboat leyen miles 
firom the city of Treves, on the Moselle, now under the 
dominion of Pmssia. He became acquainted with Dr. 
Gall in 1799, and entering with great zeal into the con- 
siden^ion of the new doctrine, soon became a convert 
to it. He became associated with Dr. (Jail in 1804. His 
death oocnrred at Boston, Massachnsetts, U. S. A., No- 
vember 10th, 'iSSSb.— Biographical Dictionary. 

In 1813 Dr. Spurzheim visited Vienna for the 
purpose of reoeiviog his degree of M.D., and soon 
after, having previously stiidied the English lan- 
guage for six months, took his departure for Great 
Britain, where he lectured with great success in 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and other places, 
making thousands of converts to Phrenology and 
finding many warm personal friends. 

Returning to Paris, where he had previously 
assisted Dr. Gall, he had two courses of lectures 
in the French language, which attracted great 
attention and gave a new impulse to the course 
of Phrenology. 

In 1825 Dr. Spurzheim visited Great Britain, 
where he again lectured in all the principal 
cities, visiting schools, colleges, hospitals, asy- 
lums, and prisons for the purpose of physiological 
and phrenological investigation, and adding con- 
tinually to his vast store of facts bearing on 
physical and mental science. 

Dr. Spurzheim sailed for the United States on 
the 20th of June, 1832, and arrived in New York 
on the 4th of August. His career in this country 
was as brilliant as it was brief. His lectures in 
Boston and Cambridge were attended by the 
most learned and eminent people of those places. 



and resulted in the establishment of Phrenology 
on a secure basis. He died in the fall of the 
same year, at the age of 54 years. 

Among the founders of Phrenology the name 
of Spurzheim must ever stand second only to 
that of Gall. The additions made by him to the 
number of fundamental faculties not before ad- 
mitted by Gall are eight. It is to him also that 
we are indebted for the name of our science — 
Phrenology— it having previously been called 
Graniology. 

He was a good as well as a great man — a 
noble specimen of the savant, the gentleman, and 
the Christian. 

SUBlJ:»nTY(B)^Elevatlon of place; lofty height; 
an elevated feeling consisting of a union of astonish- 
ment and awe at the contemplation of great scenes and 
objects of exalted excellence. — Webst^. 

Perception and appreciation of the vast, the illimita- 
ble, the endless, the omnipotent, and the infinite. Adap- 
ted to that infinitude which characterizes every depart- 
ment of ii&\xae.—Se{f-In8tructcr, 

Location. — The organ of Sublimity is situated 
on the side-head, directly above Acquisitiveness 
(B, fig. 1), and behind Ideality. 

Function. — This is not recognised by the Eu- 
ropean phrenologists generally as a distinct fac- 
ulty. We, however, believe it to be so, and con- 
sider its organ as established. Its function is to 
give perception of the grand and sublime in na- 
ture, art, and literature — to enable us to appre- 
ciate mountain scenery, the vastness of the ocean, 
the grandeur of a thunder-storm, the roar of ar- 
tillery, the clash of armies, etc., or descriptions 
and pictures of such scenes. It is also an ele- 
ment in religious faith, and assists our concep- 
tions of God and immortality. It co-operates 
with Ideality in the Artist and the poet, and with 
Veneration and Spirituality in the religious wor- 
shiper. 

TBMPERAMBWT.— Internal constitution; state 
with respect to the predominance of any single quality, 
or the relative proportion of different qualities or con- 
stituent parts ; temperature ; as, the UmperamefU of the 
body.— Tr<*«^. 

In their last analysis the temperaments are as 
numerous as the individuals of the human race. 
Vital Tbmpibajixmt. 



Fig. 6.— William Ck>BBSTT. 

no two persons being found with precisely the 
same physical constitution. Tracing them back, 
however, we find them all to result from the almost 
infinite combination of a few simple elements. 



Thb Anoibmt DocrrRiMB.-— Hippocrates, "the 
father of medicine,'' describes four tempera- 
mental conditions depending, according to his 
theory, upon what he called the four primary 
components of the human body— the blood, the 
Mbntal TaxpKRAiannr. 



Fro. 7.— Flazxan. 

phlegm, the yellow bile, and the black bile. 
The preponderance of one or the other of these 
components in a person produces his peculiar 
constitution or temperament. Bodies in which 
blood superabounds have, he says, the sangaine 
temperament ; if phlegm be in excess, the phleg- 
matic temperament ; if yellow bile be most fully 
developed, the choleric temperament is pro- 
duced ; and if the black bile {atrahUis) be most 
abundant, the melancholic or atrabiliotts tem- 
perament. 

This doctrine of the temperaments was much 
discussed by the ancients, but never greatly 
modified. It may be said to have stood nn- 
changed till the revival of letters after the dark 
ages ; and even then the same four-fold division 
was generally adopted. Stahl first adapted it to 
the modem doctrines of human pathology. Bosr- 
haave increased the number of temperaments to 
eight, but supposed them to be formed merely by 
different combinations of the four cardinal quali- 
ties. Dr. Gregory, to the four temperaments of 
the ancients, added a fifth, which he called the 
nervous, but failed to establish it on any satis- 
factory basis. Cullen reduced the temperaments 
to two — the sanguine and the melancholic. 

Db. Spurzhkim's Description.— Thus far it will 
be seen that the Irain, as affecting temperamental 
conditions, is left out of the account altogether, 
which leaves the most important of the four 
temperaments unexplained. The discoveries of 
Gall and Spurzheim made it manifest that the 
brain must necessarily form the basis of a special 
temperamental condition; but the attention of 
the founders of Phrenology was mainly directed 
to other and more strictly phrenological points, 
and little was added by them to our stock of knowl- 
edge on the subject. Dr. Spurzheim has, however, 
briefiy described the temperaments as follows : 

1. The lymphatic constitution, or phlegmatic 
temperament, is indicated by a pale white skin, 
fair hair, roundness of form, and repletion of the 
cellular tbsue. The fiesh is soft, the vital actions 
are languid, the pulse is feeble ; all indicates 
slowness and weakness in the vegetative, affec- 
tive, an^ intellectual functions. B^ 

2. The sanguine temperament is proclaimed by ^ 

-«=^ 
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a tolerable oonsiBtencj of flesh, moderate plump- 
ness of parts, light or chestnut hair, blue eyes, 
great activity of the arterial system ; a strong, 
ihll, and frequent pulse, and an animated coun- 
tenance. Persons thus constituted are easily 
affected by external impressions, and possess 
greater energy than those of the former tem- 
perament 

3. The bilious temperament is characterized 
by black hair, a dark, yellowish, or brown skin, 
black eyes, moderately full but firm muscles, and 
harshly expressed forms. Those endowed with 
this constitntion have a strongly marked and 
decided expression of countenace ; they manifest 
great general activity and functional eniergy. 

4. The external signs of the nervous tempera- 
ment are fine thin hair, delicate health, general 
emaciation, and smallness of the muscles, rapid- 
ity in the muscular actions, vivacity in the sen- 
sations. The nervous system of individuals so 
constituted preponderates extremely, and they 
exhibit great nervous sensibility. 

The Nfcw Classification. — The ancient doc- 
trine of the temperaments, of which that of Dr. 
Spurzheim and modern writers generally is but a 
modification, has clearly a physiological founda- 
tion ; but while we acknowledge the correctness 
of the classification and its value in a patholog- 
ical point of view, we base our delineations of 
character on what may be called the anatomical 
system of temperaments, a concise exposition of 
which is herewith given. 

The human body is composed of three grand 
classes or systems of organs, each of which has 
its special function In the general economy. We 
denominate them— 

1. The Motive or Mechanical System ; 

2. The Vital or Nutritive System ; and 
8. The Mental or Nervous System. 

On this natural anatomical basis rests the most 
simple and satisfactory doctrine of the temperar 
ments, of which there are primarily three, corre- 
sponding with the three systems of organs just 
named. We call them — 

1. The Motive Temperament ; 

2. The Vital Temperament ; and, 

3. The Mental Temperament. 

Each of these temperaments is determined by 
the predominance of the class of organs from 
which it takes its name. The first is marked by 
a superior development of the osseous and mus- 
cular systems, forming the locoVnotive appara- 
tus ; in the second the vital organs, the principal 
seat of which is in the trunk, give the tone 
to the organizaUon ; while in the third the 
brain and nervous system exert the controlling 
power. 

1. Tub Motive Temferambmt. — ^The bony frame- 
work of the human body determines its general 
configuration, which is modified in its details by 
the muscular fibers and cellular tissues which 
overlay it In the motive temperament, the 
bones are proportionally large and generally 
long rather than broad, and the outlines of the 
form manifest a tendency to angularity. The 
figure is commonly tall and striking if not ele- 
tbe face oblong, the cheek-bones rather 
the front teeth rather large ; the neck 




rather long ; the shoulders broad and definite ; 
the chest moderate in eize and fullness ; the ab- 
domen proportional ; and the limbs long and 
tapering. The muscles are well developed and 
correspond in form with the bones. The com- 
plexion and eyes are generally but not always 
dark, and the hair dark, strong, and abundant 
The features are strongly marked and their ex- 
pression striking. Firmness of texture charac- 
terizes all the organs, imparting great strength 
and endurance. 

2. The Vital TBaiPERAJiENT. — As this tempera- 
ment depends upon the preponderance of the 
vital or nutritive organs, which occupy the great 
cavities of the trunk, it is necessarily marked by 
a breadth and thickness of body proportionally 
greater, and a stature and size of limbs propor- 
tionally less than the motive temperament Its 
most striking physical characteristic is rotundiiy. 
The face inclines to roundness ; the nostrils are 
wide ; the neck rather short ; the shoulders 
broad and rounded ; the chest full ; the abdo- 
men well developed ; the arms and legs plump 
but tapering, and terminating in hands and feet 
relatively small. The complexion is generally 
florid ; the countenance smiling ; the eyes light ; 
the nose broad, and the hair soft, light, and 
silky. 

Persons of this temperament have greater 
vigor, but less density and toughness of fiber 
than those in whom the motive predominates. 
They love fresh air and exercise, and must be al- 
ways doing something to work off their con- 
stantly accumulating stock of vitality ; but they 
generally love play better than hard work. 

8. Toe Mental Teuferambnt.— The mental 
temperament, depending upon the brain and 
nervous system, is characterized by a slight 
frame ; a head relatively large ; an oval or a 
pyriform face ; a high, pale forehead ; delicate 
and finely chiseled features ; bright and ex- 
pressive eyes ; slender neck ; and only a mod- 
erate development of the chest The whole 
flgure is delicate and graceful, rather than strik- 
ing or elegant The hair is soft, fine, and not 
abundant or very dark ; the skin soft and deli- 
cate in texture ; the voice somewhat high-keyed, 
but varied and fiexiblo in its Intonations ; and 
the expression animated and full of intelligence. 

For a fuller and more satisfactory exposition 
of the temperaments, see our *< New Physiogno- 
my," Chap. IV. 



The Present Tdibs.— Who is not glad to live 
in these times?— in these times of activity and 
progress— in these times when a struggle is going 
on sublimer than ever before oidled women 
to acts of love and sacrifice or men to deeds 
of valor and patriotism. Who is not glad to live 
and labor in these times when the ponderous 
blows, struck by milUona ofsvnews vodded irdo one, 
are making the mighty barriers of wrong and op- 
pression give way 7 Who, that is doing his duty, 
does not look up, now and then, and, from a full 
heart throbbing with gratitude, say, " Oh, God, I 
thank Thee ?" As a friend said to us, a few days 
since, "It is glorious to live in these times." 
Glorious I 



It^siologj. 



A knowledge of the structure tind fnnctioot of the hamMi body 
■hoald rnlde os In all o«r lovastlcatlons of tbe rwrtqm phoBOBMa ct 
Ur«<-Chta»lL 

My peopU aro dMtroyed for iMk of knowledffe.— Ana It. t^ 



FBEDING CHILDREN. 

TO TOUNO MOTEmBS. 



Tee proper feeding of children lies at the very 
gateway of health to the human race. That more 
than half the children die in infancy is a melan- 
choly fact, and we have often stated that it is 
not in consequence of the natural weakness of 
the human infant, not because the human race is 
less perfectly organized than the lower animals, 
that man is less healthy than the beast. Not 
one in a hundred of the young of the horse and 
cattle kind die in infancy or fail to come to ma- 
turity either in the wild or in the domesticated 
state. The artificial habits of human bebgs 
must lie at the foundation of the great mortality 
of infants. 

This subject of infant feeding has been pretty 
amply discussed by Dr. Andrew Combe in his 
work entitled, '< Physiological and Moral Man- 
agement of Infancy." In this, everything that 
Isolates to the hygienic condition of the jiew-bom 
child is discussed with candor and learning, and 
as Dr. Combe was a good phrenologist as well as 
an excellent physician and writer, the work is, 
we think, worthy of being cordially commended . 
to all young mothers. It would please ua to 
make lengthy extracts from this excellent work, 
but room forbids. Those who have a child to 
rear can not do better than to procnre a eopy. 
We give a few quotations. 

'<The mother's milk being the natural and best 
food of the inrant,vthe next point is to determine 
at what intervals the latter may be admitted to 
the breast. Here, again, it is indispensable to 
warn the parent against hurtful exces<« ; for if 
the stomach is too frequently replenished or too 
much distended, digestion necessarily becomes 
enfeebled, and gripes and fiatulence arise and 
torment the child. The usual practice with in- 
experienced mothers is to ofl'er the breast when- 
ever the child cries or shows the least appear- 
ance of uneasiness, no matter from what cause, 
as if hunger were the only sensation which the 
young being could experience. Tbe real char- 
acter of this insensate conduct may be judged of 
by analogy. When a boy brings on a fit of 
colic by over-eating, and cries lustily from tho 
consequent pain, we should consider it a strange 
mode to insist on his eating more ; and yet the 
common way of quieting an over-fed infant, by 
again offering it the breast, is not a whit more 
rational or less destructire. The infant can not 
possibly discriminate between good and bad, 
and, in the impatience of its suffering, it will 
often snatch at anything, however much it may 
add to its troubles." 

*' It is indeed no less a mistake to be over- 
anxious always to put an immediate stop to cry- 
ing. To a considerable extent crying is an inten- 
Uonal provision of nature, and is called into play 
by every new sensation of any force." A 

" The great principle of proportioning tbe ^ 
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sapply of food to the qaaiitit7 of material ex- 
pended in growth or carried away as waste, is 
equally applicable in infancy as in later life. 
During the first weeks of existence the infant 
does nothing bat breathe, eat, digest sleep, and 
grow, and it therefore requires to be fed more 
frequently than at a later period. On an aver- 
age, about three hours may be allowed to elapse 
between its repasts ; and as it beoomes older the 
interval may be gradually extended." [Much 
depends on the qudUiy of the milk it gets.] 

"During the night also, as well as during 
the day, the infant requires to be fed, but not so 
frequently. At first it may be put to the breast 
perhaps thrice in the course of one night ; but 
afterward twice, namely, late at night and early 
in the morning, will be sufficient.^ 

The eminent Dr. Beli, American ecUtor of Dr. 
Combe's work on ** Infancy,'' in a foot-note, says : 
« Mothers and nurses oughf to be made aware 
that infants have, as well as adults, the sen- 
sation of thirst in addition to that of hunger. 
Milk, as a bland fluid, will often gratify both 
these sensations ; but when excited by the heat 
of the bed and close air of the room during 
the night, or by that of too hot a fire or stove 
during the day, the child is simply tUrsty, and 
requires water for drink, at a time when jthe 
mothers milk would only increase the irritation 
and oppresdon." 

We quote again from Dr. Combe : " It is now 
generally agreed upon, that, till the appearance 
of the first teeth, no kind of food is so congenial 
to the infant constitution as its mother's milk. 
The mother, therefore, is peculiarly called upon, 
by every tie of duty and afi'ection, to become 
the nurse of her own child ; and nothing except 
ill health and positive inability can excuse her 
in seekiog to devolve this endearing duty on 
another. It is quite true that some mothers are, 
firom feebleness of constitution or infirm health, 
incapable of nursing, and must wholly resign 
the duty to others, however ardenlly they may 
long to fulfill it. But it is not less true that 
in many instances the inability arises entirely 
from the mode of life they choose to lead, and 
fh)m the want of ordinary self-denial in their 
diet and general regimen." 

It can hardly be too much to say that no duty 
is more important and more pressing upon those 
who enter upon the duties of maternity than that 
they learn something of the nature and character 
of those duties, and bow best to perform them, 
for their own happiness, for the. happiness of 
their children, and for tho well-being of the com- 
munity in which that child— if it live— must act 
apart. 



This Diamond Cement, for uniting broken pieces 
of china, glass, etc., which is sold as a secret at 
an absurdly dear price, is composed of isinglass 
soaked in water till it becomes soft, and then dis- 
solved in proof spirit, to which a little gum resin, 
ammoniact or galbanum and resin mastic are 
added, each previously dissolved in a minimum 
of alcohol. When to be applied, it must be gen- 
tly heated to liquefy it ; and it should be kept for 
use in a well-corked vial. An excellent transpa- 
rent glue, which will be found nearly as good as 
the ''Diamond Cement," may be made by simply 
dissolving at a low heat one ounce of isinglass in 
two wine-glasses of spirits of wine. Care should 
be taken not to allow the mixture to boil over. 



HOW TO PUNISH A CHIIiD. 

A FATHER^S BXPEBIENOB. 

Deab Mn. Eduoh : I am the father of two little 
boys— one is still with me in the world, but the 
other has been gone six years, and I mourn for 
him with a mourning that is full of regret, for I 
was a stranger to the wisdom necessary to train 
him aright until he was taken from me. Could 
I have known he was to stay with me only a 
little more than eight years, I think I should not 
have been so slow to learn that there is a more 
excellent way of governing and disciplining chil- 
dren than that too generally received by parents. 

I read in my Bible, "Chasten thy son while 
there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying." Tliat and kindred commands settled 
the question in my mind as to the mode of gov- 
ernment best adapted to children, but I forgot 
that those commands belonged to a very different 
period of the world from the present, a period 
when a man, in one instance at least, was stoned 
to death for Sabbath-breaking. As God does not 
command nor justify such a mode of procedure 
with Sabbath-breakers in the present enlightened 
period of the world, I had no reason to suppose 
he would command or justify the use of the rod 
now. But I was ignorant, and wrested the Bible 
to the injury of my child, and to my own lasting 
sorrow. Jfy rod, it was true, was nothing more 
than my hand, but it did severe justice, as I shall 
ever remember with great grief. 

I gave my Harry his first whipping when he 
was two years old, and it appeared to be a success ; 
but I soon learned that chil(h:en, like their parents, 
are weak and wayward and inclined to evil, and 
that neither whipping nor any other punishment 
will work a speedy cure. But this only made me 
more determined that the child should feel the 
strokes of my hand whenever I thought he needed 
them. I did not believe in very frequent whip- 
pings, but I did believe in very severe ones, and 
especially for the sin of fSalsehood. 

My boy was guilty of untruthfulness twice be- 
fore he was seven years old, and both times was 
whipped severely for it. When he was eight 
years old, he told another lie, under the pressure 
of strong temptation. There was, however, an 
artfulness about it that alarmed nra, but I did 
not stop to consider that it was an artfulness he 
would not have used if he had not had a great 
horror of a whipping. He was very sure I would 
never hear of his falsehood, but I accidentally 
found it out, and at once resolved to make thor- 
ough work and punish, him with added severity. 
As usual I talked to him kindly about the sin of 
falsehood ; I then led him to my room, and tak- 
ing him upon my lap, brought my hand down 
upon his tender flesh with great force ; ho writh- 
ed and screamed and begged, but I did not pause 
a second until I had given him six blows, when 
I stopped a moment and told him how sorry I 
was to whip him so hard. 

**Fapa! papa!" he sobbed out, '< please don't 
whip me any more, and I won't ever tell another 
lie." " 

But I did not heed him until I had given him 
five more blows. Having whipped him suffi- 
ciently, I kissed him, and asked him to kiss me, 
which he di4/without any apparent reluctance. 



**Do you think papa has whipped you any 
harder than he ought to ?" I scdd. 

"No, sir," was the prompt but sobbing answer. 

"Don't you think he would have done wrong 
if he hadn't punished you very hard ?" I asked, 
to assure myself that he was satiified that I had 
done perfectly right 

" Yes, sir," he answered, and I felt that I had 
done my work well. 

Two hours later he was kneeling by his bed 
saying his evening prayer, " Now I lay me down 
to sleep," etc. When he had finished it, he 
turned to his nurse and said, "Tliat's my lauffhi 
prayer, but I've got a prayer of my own, and I'm 
going to say it to-night and ever so many nights." 

Folding his hands again, he began, " My Father 
up in heaven, please forgive my papa for striking 
so heavy, and make him grow good like Fred- 
die's pi^WL" 

From an adjoining room, the door of which 
stood ajar, I overheard my child's petition for me, 
and my soul was at once in trouble. That 
prayer of his own, that followed his "taught 
prayer," was to me a revelation, a revelation of 
the fact that even while smarting under my 
blows he had told two falsehoods as serious as 
the one for which I whipped him. I thought of 
my questions and his answers : " Do you think 
papa has whipped you any harder than he ought 
to f" " No, shr." " Don't you think he would 
have done wrong if he hadn't whipped you very 
hard V " Yes, sir." Oh, that " Yes, sir," and 
" No, sir," how they looked to me in tho light 
of my child's prayer! And I, by the heavy 
blows of my hand, had taught him deceit 

It may be said that it was not the whipping, 
but the questions I put to him, that led him into 
new sin. Ah, but the whipping had produced no 
moral efi^Bct whatever — on the contrary, it had 
prepared him to frame any lie that would have 
the appearance of truth and satisfy me, and 
" Yes, sir," and " No, sir," were easily said. 

I decided that night that if my child ever told 
another falsehood, his punishment should not be 
such as to appeal to his worst fears, and that I 
would never whip him again for anytliing, but 
seek a more excellent way. Enlightened and soft- 
ened, I knelt down and asked God to hear my 
Harry's littie prayer and forgive me '* for striking 
so heavy," and make me " grow good like Fred* 
die's papa." 

Two weeks from tliat day the lips that had 
moved In prayer for me were closed, and the littie 
body that I had been guilty of " striking so 
heavy" was cold, helpless clay. I believe that 
Ood's loving hand had led him out of this life 
into the other, but I wept as only a man can weep, 
and wondered at the blindness tliat, until almost 
the close of his life, had hidden from me the 
truth that Ihere ie no eleansinff, curaUve power in brute 
force. I wondered, too, how any man who had 
read the New Testament, and received the know- 
ledge of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, could beat the flesh of his child to nmke 
iiitn love the truth and to strengthen him in 
goodness. 

As I stood gazing at all that was left of my 
beautiful boy, his cries and entreaties and prom- 
ises, under the blows of my hand, sounded in my 
ears, and again was borne back to me his prayer : 
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<* My Father up in heaven, please to foigi^e my 
papa for striking so lieavy, and make him grow 
good like Freddie's papa." He was baried out 
of my sight — but, no, not out of my sights for to 
this day I see his agonised face, and hear him cry 
out, '* Papa, please don't whip me any more, and 
I won't ever tell another lie." 

He had been in his grave only a few days when 
I poured out my heart to " Freddie's papa," and 
asked him to teach me how to ** grow good." 
He then told me that he had '* long known what 
my system of discipline was, and had sometimes 
thought ho would venture to offer me a few hints, 
but that he was reluctant to be a busybody in 
other men's matters.'' He had "brought up 
four boys," he said, *' and had never struck one 
of them a blow. He was himself whipped severely 
when a child, almost to the ruin of his character, 
and the memory of his boyhood had made him a 
wise father." 

It was not long before my Willie, then three 
years old, indignantly upset his plate on the 
table-doth because I refused him something that 
I knew would hurt him. That was a display of 
temper that I dare not let pass unpunished, but 
I did not whip my child, for I had accepted the 
system of discipline that Freddie's papa had used 
BO sucoessfully. I rose quietly and took up my 
boy's high-chair, with him in it, and set it in the 
comer of the room, saying in a decided but gentle 
voice, *' Yon can not eat breakfast with us this 
morning, Willie, you have been such a naughty 
boy, and all the breakfiist I shall allow you is a 
slice of dry bread." He rebelled at first, but I 
took no notice of it, for I did not want to punish 
him for too many things at once. In & few 
minutes the crjring and kicking ceased, and he 
reached out his hand and took the bread I had 
placed near hhn. It gave me no little satisfac- 
tion that it was not with brute force but with a 
humane punishment I accomplished my object. 
All after-displays of temper or stubbornness I met 
with as serious a punishment, but never with 
blows. 

When Willie was six yeais old he told me a 
falsehood. It was a bright summer morning, 
and I had planned a ride for him and his mother, 
when a servant came in and told me of something 
he had said. I inquired into it, and found that 
my child had been untruthful. It was only nine 
o'clock in the morning, but I decided to have 
him spend the day alone. I took him up stairs, 
and with a face and a voice that expressed my 
sense of the sin of a falsehood, and my sorrow 
that my child had told one, I talked with him 
for some time about what he had done ; I then 
said to him, '* Now, Willie, you must stay alone 
in this room all day ; I've locked up your play- 
room, and I can not let you have anything to 
play with, or let any one come in here to stay 
with you." 

•« Can't I come down to tea f" he asked. 

'* No, my son ; I shall send you something to 
eat at dinner-time and at tea-time, but you can't 
come down stairs again till to-morrow morning. 
I shall come in again to-night, when it is time for 
you to say your evening prayer and go to your 
bed. Your mother will come in, too. We don't 
angry at you, but we are very much dis- 
tressed that onr UtUe WiUie has told a lie, and 




we must punish him." I wont out of the room 
and turned the key, leaving my child to be made 
better by one of the best and most humane pun- 
ishments ever devised for falsehood. It was a 
Icmg day for me, and also for Willie's mother. 
She did not touch her piano ; and the flute, with 
which I was accustomed to rest myself every day 
after dinner, lay in its place untouched, and our 
child knew the reason why. 

He long felt the moral effect of his punishment. 
I can not say he never told another lie, but as he 
was always punished in this rational, kind way, 
and not in a way that inspired terror, he grew 
to be truth-loving and frank and sincere. In- 
credible as it may seem to many fathers who 
know no other punishment than whipping, and 
believe that there is no other that is efficacious, 
my boy kept a promise he made me to come and 
tell me whenever he failed to speak the truth. 

My wife and I have great joy in the boy. He 
is still a child, with a child's faults and imper- 
fections, many of which we think it wise to let 
pass with little or no notice, but we see continu- 
ally the good effects of discarding brtOe/oreej and 
learning a mart excellerU way. 

And I thank my God, who gave me the child, 
that he made me wise, and showed me this more 
excellent way before I had blunted my boy's 
finer sensibilities and destroyed his moral sense. 
His mother thanks God with me, but she sighs 
with me, too, for neither of us can forget that 
our Harry died before we learned the more excel- 
lent way. Sometimes I think she is more self- 
reproachful than I. 

'* I was a pleasure-loving woman," she often 
says, *' and I would not take the time and trouble 
to punish him humanely and rationally. I either 
whipped him myself, or took the easier way and 
handed him over to you for punishment, and I 
was often the cause of his heaviest blows." 

But I tell her that what has been done can not 
be undone, and that we must solace ourselves by 
trying to win others to the mart exoeUtnt way. 

A. A. 0. 



TO-DAY. 



BT A. W. B08TWIOK. 



Up, sluggard, lift thy drowsy head, 

^Tis tlmo ihj work were well b^^^nn ! 
Those seams of gold, those veins of red, 

Are heralds of the rising snn 1 
Away, and take thy msting plow I 

Upturn the fertile fields of day 1 
There is no time for toil bnt nouf^ 

No promise leans beyond to-dat. 

Thou child of Qenins— gifted one— 

Come forth, the quarry waits thy tread; 
The form then seest in the stone 

Host rise from oat her rocky bed t 
Take np thy chisel, backward throw 

The folds that on her bosom weigh. 
And bid her lips with beanty glow I 

This is thy work— begin to-dat. 

Miner within the cells of Thonght, 

Come fiDm thy dream-bedondod land I 
Fair Truth is waiting to be canght 

And tutored by thy cunning hand 1 
Gather the random shafts of light 

That IkU unheeded on thy way, 
And pierce the forehead of the nl^t 

Aioose, begin tl^ work to-dat. 



#n dBt|noIog$. 



TrM Ghriatumty wU (caln by ev«7 stop whkh to mU» la Uw 
kuowtodjto or Kum.—^rOttim. 

INTBIaliECT, NORTH AND SOUTH. 

THMl^resideand Fiddaajs, " One of the favw- 
ite theories of Dr. Nott, of Mobile, is, that the 
warm climate of the Southern States seriously 
retards the progress of intellectual attainments 
and literary pursuits. In the February number 
of De Bow's Riview we find an article from Dr. 
N. upon the * Characteristics of the Negro Baoes 
— their future at the South — ^white labor in its 
conflict with black — adaptation of the South to 
immigration, and its splendid fields to future en- 
terprise,' in which he recurs to his theory of the 
effect of climate on literary culture in the fol- 
lowing language : 

*' ' It must be confessed, however, that the 
climate of the Gulf States particularly is unfavor- 
able to mental cultivation and high intellectual 
development. The people are full of genius, 
courage, chivalry, and all the high qualities that 
adorn humanity. Such characters as General 
Washington, Patiick Henry, Stonewall Jackson, 
General Lee, the Lowndes, the Butlcdges, the 
Pinckneys, and many others of the South, can 
no more be grown in extreme northern lati- 
tudes than cotton, sugar^ pineapples, and or- 
anges, and yet the heat of the climate 'for four 
months of the year puts a stop to steady, plod- 
dmg, intellectual labor, and the South, in my 
opinion, will never equal the North in profound 
learning and general literary attainment. Too 
much time is lost out of each year to keep np in 
the race.' " 

The F. and F. adds : ** Pdre Bouhours once 
asked, seriously, if a Grerman could be a 6e^ tsprit f 
The query drew, in reply, a ponderous volume 
from Kramer, which, however, did not prevent 
the custom, which for some time prevailedamong 
English and French writers of alluding to Ger- 
man authors as being dull, heavy, and without 
spirit or genius. Numberless almost are the ex- 
cellent performances which have since appeared, 
far more effectually answering Bouhours' ques- 
tion in the afiirmative than did the volume of 
Kramer. 

"Nothing that we might say could practi- 
cally disprove Dr. Nott's rather broad assertion, 
but we are hopeful and confident in leaving the 
answer to the literary progress upon which the 
South has just started, and at some time, after Dr. 
N. and this penman shall have dropped out of 
the *raoe' into our graces, perhaps the answer 
will thunder upon the world, making many a 
province of the great republic of letters which 
now boastfully looks down upon us, tremble in 
their weakness and glittering littleness. There 
will be more than one proud verification of 
Churchill's truthl'ul saying, ' that genius is inde- 
pendent of situation,' 

* And may hereafter even in Holland rise.* ** 

The North is the land of labor ; the South is 
the land of luxury. Here, we work from stom 
necessity, nature showing us no special favors. 
There, where nature produces everything neces- 
sary for the support of life almost spontoneonsly, 
there is less occasion to grow and house crc^ fm 
winter. Here, one must exert himself to obtain 
the means of support ; there, he may almost 
subsist on the fruits, roots, nuts, and game 
within easy reach. Here, the winters are long 
and cold; there, they are open and nU cold. 
Here, vigorous action of body and mind are in- 
dispensable ; there, recreation, repose, and the 
more sensuous enjoyments are the rule. 
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PORTRAIT OP HENRY T. BUCKLB. 



HBNRT THOMAS BUCKIiB. 

Mb. Buckli had the mental-yital tempera- 
ment. His brain was large, even massive, the 
intellectual region being greatly developed. 
Firmness and Self-Esteem were large, giving 
him podtiveness and independence in thought 
and expression. Cautiousness and Secretiveness 
were moderate, rendering him not remarkable 
for shrewdness and policy. He was more a rea- 
soner than an observer ; his large Causality and 
Comparison gave him character for comprehen- 
sive thought and critical investigation. He was 
orderly and clear in statement and possessed a 
good memory. His Combativeness appears to 
have been well developed, and of that character 
which te^ to provoke discussion. He evi- 
dently placed a high estimate upon his own 
opinions. Human Nature is conspicuous, Be- 
nevolence was larg^, and Veneration was mod- 
erate. That is an open, unconcealed, and out- 
spoken countenance. 

Henry Thomas Buckle was bom at Lee, En- 
gland. November 24, 1822. His father, being a 
wealthy merchant, educated him liberally. In 
1840 his father died, leaving an ample fortune, 
which enabled him to indulge a natural taste for 
study. In 1857 he published the first part of the 
work which renders his name distinguished, the 
" History of Civilization in England," and later, 
hi 1 861 , a second volume appeared. So secluded 
had been his life, and so assiduous his applicar 
tion, that Mr. Buckle's health became impaired 
to such a degree that he died May 28, 1862, at 
Damascus, Syria, while on an Eastern tour for 
his health. His work is regarded as of standard 
value by many, but it is severely critidsed by 
others. — New Phytiognomy, 



ntOX THB GKBMAir. 

Br erery cftsemeiit swaying, Binglng, 
Lonely bird with breast of flame, 

Love withhi the casement bclDging 
Mosio— Are— one morning came. 

9je8 that beam, and tones that sadden 
All oar life— why speak the rest? 
I Cruel bird, to woand and madden 



A. StlU a pare and loving breast. 

/fl\ CAKToir, N. Y., May, 1886. 
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ANTOINB PROBST. 

HURDBREB OF THE DEERINO FAMILY. 

Aktoinb Probst, the murderer of the Deering 
family, whose name excites a thrill of horror, was 
born in Germany about the year 1641 ; came to 
this coimtry in May, 1868, and had scarcely set 
his foot on shore at Castle Garden before be was 
induced by some substitute broker to enlist He 
joined the Twelfth New York Oftvalry. MllMary 
service, however, had no charms for him, except 
80 far as pay and bounty were concerned ; he 
deserted five weeks after his enlistment, and made 
his way from Washington to Philadeipbia. Here, 
not finding any employment to his liking, he en- 
listed again, this time in the Forty-first New York 
Regiment, and with it w«nt to South Carolina. 
Nine months' service appears to have been sus- 
tained this time before he deserted again. His 
regiment having been ordered to Washington, he 
found opportunity to quietly leave it and return 
to Philadeipbia. A third time be enlisted, and 
became a private in the Fifth Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, and served until his discharge in the spring 
of 1865. After that be seems to have done little 
or nothing besides lounging about, the money ob- 
tained by his treacherous military operations 
probably conducing to his idleness, until his em- 
ployment by Mr. Deering. The details of that 
terrible butchery which has rendered Probst in- 
famously notorious are too well known to require 
reiteration, and in fact they are too revolting to 
be laid before our readers. The motive of the 
murderer was the obtaining possession of what 
money Mr. Deering was supposed to have at home. 

Pbrenologically considered, the organization 
of Probst is coarse and low, both in respect to 
the mental and the physical structure. He is 
heavily built, with rather too much flesh, inclined 
to adipose. His head \b quite small compared 
with his body, and the cranial development is 
altogether preponderant on the side of animality. 
Hence the intellectual manifestations are slow, 
dull, and vapid. If any force or sprightlhiess 
are exhibited, they are mainly in line of the 
sensual — eating, drinking, carousing — or in the 
rougher kinds of manual labor. The forehead is 
low— the whole moral region lacking in breadth 
and height, while the basilar organs of the side 
and back head are generally large and predomin- 
ating. The refleotives are larger than the per- 
oeptives, and taken in combination with his dull 
temperament and large Firmness, Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and fair Construo- 
tlveness, serve to render him a slow, reticent, 
cunning, designing person. Had he a well-devel- 
oped top-head, the moral qualities to exercise a 
restraining and regulating influence over his low- 
er nature, we wonfd find a fair balance, but as it 
is, the organization is uneven and discordant. 
The religious feelings and the moral sentiments 
being weak, the physical and gross propensities 
are active and controlling. His martial career 
has shown bim to be more cowardly than 
courageous — deficient in integrity and manliness 
— eager to get gain, and stolid as to the conse- 
quences of criminality. That his moral percep- 
tions are blunted is evident from the fact that 
when the jury gave their verdict of guilty of 



PORTRAIT OP ANTOINE PROBST. 

mwrd^ m the first degret, he manifested the utmost 
indifferenoe ; and subsequently, when his death- 
warrant was read to him, be heard it with aston- 
ishing impassivenesSk 

We might in conclusion here offer « new com- 
mentary on the effects of birth, education, and 
association upon the human .organization, but it 
is unneoeesary, the melancholy illostration before 
us affords a moral too striking for mere words to 
express. 

Mr. John L. Capen. of Philadelphia, ftimished 
the editor of the Inqairer a more elaborate de- 
scription of this low, ignorant, and most brutal 
of murderers, who confesses to the killing of seven 
persons, as follows: Christopher Deering, aged 
88 years ; alse his wife, Julia Deering, aged 46 
years; tlieir son, John Deering, aged 8 years; 
their son, Thomas Deering, aged 6 years ; their 
daughter, Emily Deering, aged 2 years; his 
niece, Elizabeth Dolan, aged 25 years ; and Cor- 
nelius Carey, aged 17 years. 



The Gbiat Mtstkrt. — The body is to die ; so 
mnch is certain. What lies beyond? No one 
who passes the charmed boundary eomes baok to 
tell. The imagination visits the realm of shadows 
—sent out from some window in the soul over 
life's restiess waters, but wings its way wearily 
back, with an olive leaf in its beak as a token of 
•merging life beyond the closely bending horiioa 
The great sun comes and goes in the heaven, yet 
breathes no secret of the ethereal wilderness ; the 
crescent moon cleaves her nightly passage across 
the upper deep, but tosses overboard no message 
and displays no signals. The sentinel stars chal- 
lenge each other as they walk their nightly 
rounds, but we catch no syllable of their coun- 
tersign which gives passage to the heavenly 
camp. Between this and the other life is a (p^at 
gulf fix^, across which neither eye nor foot can 
travel. The gentle friend, whose eyes we closed 
in their last sleep long years ago, died with rap- 
ture in her wonder-stricken eyes, a smile of inef- 
fable joy upon her lips, and hands folded over a 
triumphant heart, but her lips were past speech, 
and intimated nothing of the vision that enthralled 
her. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

" * Ton are constantly afraid,* says Sir Walter 
Scott, ' that some knot or loop will give way, 
and place the individual before you in all the 
primitive simplicity of Paradise,' reminding us 
of the wardrobe of Jenny Sutton, of whom Morris 
sweetly sings : 

* One single pin at night let loose 
The robes which Tailed her beanty/ 
Personal experience led the same writer to con- 
clude that, like their poverty, the wit and humor 
of the Irish was not exaggerated. ' I gave a 
fellow a shilling,' ho says, *on some occasion 
when sixpence was the fee. ** Remember you 
owe me sixpence, Pat." ** May your honor live 
till I pay you!" While a Scotchman,' he 
continues, ' is thinking about the term-day, or 
if easy on that subject, about hell in the next 
world ; while an Englishman is making a little 
hell in the present because his muffin is not well 
. roasted, Pat's mind is almost always turned to 
fun and ridicule. They are terribly excitable, to 
be sure, and will murder you on slight suspi- 
cion, and find out next day that it was all a mis- 
take, and that it was not yourself they meant to 
kill at all at all.* In allusion to some of these 
national characteristics, it has been said with a 
mixture of truth and paradox, that an English- 
man is never happy, but when he is ndaerabU; a 
Scotchman never at home but when he is abroad ; 
and an Irishman never at peace but when he is 
fighting. Again, the economical habits of our 
countrymen are amusingly referred to in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which also embraces a com- 
parative estimate of the English and Irish char- 
acter. When a celebrated Scottish nobleman 
was ambassador at the court of France, the king, 
being anxious to learn the character of our na- 
tion — inajxmeta in uno — ^inquired how an English- 
man would be found after a hard-fought battle. 
' Sleeping away the fatigues of the day,' replied 
the ambassador. * Very prudently,' rejoined his 
majesty. * And the Irishman V * Drinking 
away the fatigues of the day,' was the answer. 

* Good,' said the monarch ; *and now,' he con- 
tinued, * your own countryman, the bonny Scot ?' 

* Why, your Majesty, I ken Sandv's humor ; he'd 
be just darning his stockings, ana thinking of the 
siller he would save.' " 

llie Englishman is surly, the Irishman witty, 
the Scot is fond of the lucre. 



Over-Work op tub Brain.— Dr. Ricbardaon, in 
a late number of the Social Science Review ^ says : 

*' Mon of letters, men of business who do their 
business through other hands and do great busi- 
ness, and men immersed in politics, induce in 
themselves the following maladies : Cardiac mel- 
ancholy, or broken heart; dyspepsia, accompa- 
nied with great loss of phosphorus from the body ; 
diabetes, consumption, paralysid, local and gene- 
ral ; apoplexy, insanity, premature old age. They 
also suffer more than other men frum the effects 
of ordinary disorders. They bear pain indiffer- 
ently, can tolerate uo lowering measures, are left 
long prostrate by simple depressing maladies, 
and acquire in some instances a morbid f-euKibil- 
ity which is reflected in every direction, so that 
briskness of action becomes irritability, and quiet, 
seclusion and moroseness. They dielike them- 
selves, and feel that they must be disliked ; and 
if they attempt to be jnyoun, they lapse into 
shame at having dissembled, and fall again into 
gloom." 

^ 



FRUir-CnLTURE IN THE SOUTH. 

THB FINE HILLS OF QBOROIA. 

Thb attention of the rural population of the 
South has hitherto been directed almost exclu- 
sively to the production of the great staples of 
that section— Cotton, Rice, Com, and Sugar. 
These have always been, and will continue to be, 
profitable crops, and for lai^ge portions of the 
Sea-boacd Southern States they are doubtless 
better suited than any others; but those who 
entertain the notion that these States have no 
other important resources, are laboring under a 
very great mistake . Their immense undeveloped 
mineral deposits, when brought to light by the 
capital, skill, and energy which are now certain to 
be attracted thither, will astonish the Soathem 
people themselves quite as much as the rest of 
the world. Tlie almost unlimited water power 
now running to waste in every part of the middle 
and upper country, in the very neighborhood of 
the finest cotton-fields in the world and the best 
ranges for sheep, will ultimately make these 
regions rivals with whom New England will find 
it difficult to compete in cotton and woolen 
manufactures. It is not my purpose, however, to 
dwell on these points. There is another source 
of national as well as of individual wealth open 
to the South, which has been even more com- 
pletely overlooked than either of those just 
mentioned, and it Is to that which I desire to 
call special attention. I allude to (ruit-culture. 

It has been generally believed, even by the 
Southerners themselves, that the South is not 
adapted to the production of fruits. The apple 
and the pear, particularly, it was said, vdll not 
succeed there, and actual experiment was sup- 
posed to furnish a sufficient ground^or the re- 
iterated assertion. 

Now and then a ficuiner would plant a few 
fruit trees in an *' old field" (with no reference 
to a proper selection of varieties), or a few vines 
abont his house, and leave them (unlike his 
cotton and his com) to take care of themselves, 
which of course they failed to do ; and as they 
did not thrive under this neglect, fmlt-grovdng 
was pronounced impracticable. 

Eventually a few enterprising individuals, less 
devoted to cotton and more enlightened in horti- 
culture, set about the work of fruit-culture in 
earnest, and, pursuing a rational method, attain- 
ed a deg^ree of success which surprised even 
themselves. Especially was this the case in the 
''Middle Country," comprising the undulating 
and hilly regions of South Carolina and Oeorgia. 
The immense return realized by some of these 
pioneers in fruit-culture from their orchards and 
vineyards stimulated others, and led to the plant- 
ing of numerous frnit-fEums in particular locali- 
ties, and the business, when intelligently carried 
on, has never faaled to be exceedingly profitable. 
The adaptation of the South, so fiir at least as 
the regions just named is concerned, was demon- 
strated beyond all cavil ; but the Southem people 
are not prone to adopt new systems, methods, 
or pursuits, and, with all its attractions and 
golden promises, fruit-culture has made but 
little progress beyond the few isolated neighboi 
hoods in which it originated. The hills 
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yalleys of the Garolinai, Gtoorgia, and Alabama 
invite now tlie enterprise, the knowledge, the 
skill, and the industry of the Northern and the 
European emigrant. They need but these to 
become the fruit-gardens of the world. The 
country is open to us ; no institution antagonistic 
to free labor exists; and the people generally 
wUl welcome us and join with us in the work. 

THB PXNB HILLB. 

Havioff lately yislted Middle Oeorgia for the special 
purpose of examining the conntrj with reference to 
fhiit-ctiltaro, many readers of the Joubnal may be 
interested in a brief description of the particolar region 
finally decided npon as, all things considered, best 
adapted to the wants of a fhiit-grower or a settlement of 
flrait-growcra of any in the State or In the Senth. 

The region particularly referred to here (though the de- 
scription will apply in the main to a large part of Middle 
Georgia) comprises portions of the ConnUes of Rich- 
mond and Columbia, and is intersected by the Georgia 
Hallway, which connects Augusta with Atlanta. 

Learing Angnsta, the eastern terminns of this railway, 
which is situated on the level plain hordering the SaYsn- 
nah Rirer, we soon begin to ascend, and at the distance 
of ten miles from the city are ftirly among the Pine Hills. 

FAOB or THE C0X7NTBT. 

I have given this region the name of ** Pine Hills," 
in contradistinction from the more extensive pine lands 
of the " Low Country," which are quite level. The flice 
of the country is, however, what may be most correctly 
described as undulating, the elevations reaching an alti- 
tude of three hundred feet aljove the river. The hill- 
sides slope gradually, are susceptible of easy cultivation, 
and eminently adapted to vineyards. On their sunmits 
we generally find a plateau of from ten to a hundred 
acres or more In extent, and well suited to orchards. 
The valleys, though sometimes of considerable extent, 
are generally narrow, with a stream of water running 
through them. The hill-sides and valleys abound in 
springs. The scenery is pleasant, and4n some cases 
quite picturesque and beautlftil. 

SOIL. 

The BoU is sandy. On the hills it is light colored and 
only moderately fertile. In the valleys it is darker and 
richer, and some of the hottom-lands bordering the 
creeks can boast a soil equal to that of the river valleys 
of the West The subsoil is mainly a red clay lying at 
various depths below the surlkce. Below the red clay, 
which is of a comparatively coarse texture, are found, in 
some localities. Immense beds otkaoUn or porcelain day 
of the finest quality, in some cases perfectly white and 
in others beautifrilly variegated. Here, it may be inci- 
dentally mentioned, may be found scope for the profitable 
employment of the potter^s art, for this kaoUn has been 
pronounced equal if not 8ui)erior to that of which the 
flmons StaffbrdsUre ware is made in England. 

WATEB. 

This region is watered by the Uchee Creek, Rae's 
Creek, and other tributaries of the Savannah, and aU the 
streams ftimish clear, soft running water. The water of 
the numerous springs is remarkably clear and pure, 
except in the few cases, in certain localities, In which it 
is impr^nated with iron. 

TOBEST GBOWTH. 

The original growth on the hills is the magnificent long- 
leafed pine of the South— the monarch of the semi- 
tropical forest— known in its mannfkctured state tx> the 
lumber-dealer and builder of the North as the " Southern 
pine." 'Where this growth has been either wholly or 
partially removed by the lumberman, as is the case very 
generally in the immediate neighborhood of the railway, 
and the land not brought into cultivation, there has 
sprung up a growth of oaks of various species, but mainly 
of dwarfish habit, which contrast strongly both in size 
and in the color of their foliage with the dark, gigantic 
pines which here and there overshadow them. 

In the bottom-lands which herder the creeks, water- 
oak, hickory, maple, ash, sweet gum, black gum, and 
other deciduous trees form the principal growth, though 
there is often a mixture of swamp pines with them. The 




Bnllace or Muscadine grapevines abound everywhere, 
both on the hills and in the valleys. 

SPONTANEOUS PRODUCTIONS. 

Chickasaw plums (some of them excellent) ; persim- 
mons ; pawpaws (sometimes called *^ wild bananas" 
and one of the richest and most delicious of firults); 
grapes; mulberries; blackberries; whortleberries; 
" May pops ;" blask walnuts, and hickory-nuts are among 
the spontaneous productions of the soil, to which may 
be added many plants used in medicine and the arts, and 
countless wild flowers, some of which have never been 
described by the botanist. 

CULTIVATED CBOPS. 

The principal crops hitherto cultivated here are cotton, 
com, Chinese sugar-cane, field peas, sweet potatoes, and 
Irish potatoes, with some wheat and rye and the ordi- 
nary garden vegetables. Peaches and figs grow almost 
spontaneously and are found on every fiirm; but in 
general little attention has been paid to them. 

yBUITH}ItOWINO. 

The cultivation of firuits Is not, however, an untried 
experiment In the region of which I am writing. Mr. 
L. E. Berckmans, the distinguished Belgian pomologist, 
after having been engaged in firuit-culture— making the 
pear, however, his specialty—- for fifty years, first in 
Europe and afterward in New Jersey, finally selected a 
place here as the scene of his future labors ; and Mr. 
D. Redmond, one of the leading pomologlsts of the 
South, and well-known as for many years the editor and 
publisher of the Southern OuUivator, is so well convinced 
of the superior advantages of this locality that he is pre- 
paring to plant five or six hundred acres with fruit-trees 
and grapevines ; and this aOer an experience here of 
more than fifteen years. I may add that the finest 
orchard, without exception, that I have ever seen. 
North or South, is in the immediate neighborhood of Mr. 
Bedmond^s present fhilt-fimn. It consists of peach, 
apple, and pear trees, all in the most perfect condition 
and in full bearing. It Is a sight worth traveling many 
miles to see. Its proprietor Is a Northern man who has 
brought his Yankee energy, indnstry, and ekiU to bear 
npon this generous Southern soil. 

SOME TACTS AND FIOUBBS. 

Nearly all the fimlts of the temperate zone may be 
advantageously grown hero. The cherry, the gooseberry, 
and the currant are periiaps partial exceptions. The 
grape, the peach, and the strawberry reach here a degree 
of excellence in sweetness and flavor ntterly unknown 
in colder climates. 

Strawberries may, by proper management, be kept in 
bearing for four or five months in succession, and some- 
times they ripen in mid-winter. If planted in the Dill 
they produce a good crop the next spring, commencing 
to ripen about the first week in April. They sell readily, 
in the markets of Augusta, Atlanta, Savannah, and 
Charleston, at tcom 85 cents to $1 per quart, and the 
supply bait never yet equaled the demand ; and they 
may even be sent to Nashville and Louisville. 

Peach trees, in this dlmate, come into Ml bearing the 
third year from the bud; and I even saw trees in the 
nursery rows on Mr. Bedmond'e fturm only two years old 
from the bud with peaches on them. They can be pre- 
vented fh)m bearing only by nipping off the ftult 
Peaches, careftilly packed in crates, are sent ttam the 
neighborhood of Augusta to New York, the earliest 
varieties reaching this market from the twentieth to the 
twenty-fifth of June, and commanding at first as high as 
firom $15 to $20 per bushel. An average of at least $5 
may reasonably be counted upon. Once properly planted, 
one hand can cultivate fh)m thirty to forty acres, extra 
help of course being required to gather and pack the 
fruit. 

Apples and pears will probably prove even more pro- 
fitable crops than peaches, as they are not liable to be 
cut off by late frosts, as the peach sometimes Is even in 
this climate. They have, however, as yet been less 
extensively cultivated. 

Qrape-culturo has been proved to be Immensely profit- 
able, a geod and properly managed vineyard 3deldlng an 
income of at least $600 per acre. One liand can attend 
from five to ten acres. The rot has affected the Catawba 
here as elsewhere of late, but the Scuppemong, the 



Clinton, the Concord, and some other varieties have 
never foiled. 

The fig, that exquisite luxury of the South, so luscious 
and so nutritions, grows freely in the open air, bearing 
from tiDO to three crops annually^ and never fliillng. They 
require little attention. Hero a man may literally *^ sit 
under his own vino and fig tree, with no one to molest or 
make him afraid." 

CLDIATB. 

The climate is mild, equable, and In the highest degree 
salubrious. No more healthfhl region, I confidently 
assert, can be found anywhere, either In America or In 
Europe. The fiill and winter are absolutely delightfhl, 
and may be compared to a perpetual '' Indian Summer," 
the heat of the true snnmier being then '' tempered into 
a mild delldousness." The work of the former Is hero 
never interrupted by deep snows or a frozen soil, and 
his heaviest labor Is performed during the winter. In 
summer, the temperature is pretty high during the day, 
but on these breezy hlUs, not oppressive, and the nights 
are Invariably cool. 

DISPOSITION or THE PEOPLE. 

The country I have described Is rather sparsely settled, 
the lands not being so well adapted to cotton as those of 
many other portions of the State. The people generally 
are quiet, peaceable, and well-disposed toward Immi- 
grants firom the North or from Europe. Sensible and 
industrious persons who are disposed to settle here, and 
manifest a conciliatory spirit and a decent respect for the 
feelings and opinions of their neighbors, will receive a 
cordial welcome and a generous encouragement firom 
the resident population. 

CHEAP PABXS. 

The breaking up of tho old system of labor, nece8slta^ 
ing a change in the methods formerly pursued In agri- 
culture, together with the general impoverishment of the 
people, has thrown a great deal of land into the market 
and reduced prices to a very low figure. In the immedi- 
ate vldnlty of the raUway, and within fifteen or twenty 
miles of Augusta, land admirably adapted to fruit-culture, 
market gardening, or general forming can be bought at 
firom $10 to $12 per acre. Farther from the railway. It 
may be had at still lower prices. The tendency, how- 
ever, is already upward, and these lands will soon com- 
mand much higher prices, and especially will this be tho 
case on the line of the railway. The greatest drawback 
to persons of small means is the foct that land is gener- 
ally for sale only in larger tracts than such persons would 
wish to purchase ; but this difficulty may readily be over- 
come by several persons combining to buy a tract and 
then dividing it to suit themselves. Those who are 
contemplating emigration to the ** Sunny South," and 
especially firult-growers and market-gardeners, will do 
well to investigate the clahns of the Pinx Hnxs op 
Georgia. d. b. jaoquxs. 

389 Bboadwat, New Yqbk. 



IifPRESsiONS.— The coDdog and going of Hie 
thoughts of the mind, the mysterioas manner in 
which they sometimeB break in npon ns, fill us 
with inquiring wonder. But when we ascend to 
the spiritaaly how greatly is that wonder increas- 
ed : '* Often deep spiritaal Impressions come most 
unexpectedly. It is night ; the toils of tho day are 
over, and the man has retired to rest. All is 
dark, lonely, and silent around him ; the doors 
are fastened, and, with conscious security, he 
sinks into repose. But, see ! a vision approaches ; 
it halts right before his eyes ] it illumines mid- 
night with its brightness ; it breaks the silence 
with its Yoioo, and delivers a message from the 
Everlasting. What a symbol Is this of a spiritual 
thought I It often comes into the chamber of a 
man's soul at night on his bed, breaks bis slum- 
bers, aod shakes his epirit to its center. Nothing 
can exclude it — no walls, gates, bolts, nor locks 
can shut out a thought He who made the mind 
knows its every avenue, and can reach it when- 
ever and however he pleases." 



^ 
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OUR BMINBNT DITINES, 

BIOGRAPHICAL 8EBTCHBS, WITH PORTRAITS. 

Albert Barxbs. D.D,, distinguished 

MB a pulpit orator and widely known as an author, was 
bom in Rome, N. Y., December 1, 1796. In his youth he 
worked In his Ikther^s taanery, bat oonoeiTing a desire 
for the legal profession he commenced the study of law 
at home. In 1817 he entered Fairfield Academy, Connec- 
Meat, and contlnaed there nearly three years, supporting 
himself by teaching school daring the winter months. 
In 1819 he entered the senior class of Hamilton CoUeg^ 
N. T., and graduated in July, 1880. While at college, his 
intention was altered in regard to a pursuit ; becoming a 
sealous convert to Chrietianity, he turned his attention 
and efforts toward the ministry, entered the seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., and after a thorough course of training, 
was in April, ISSa, Uoensed to preach by the presbytery 
of New Brunswick, N. J. After preaching in various 
places he was ordained and installed February 25, 1886, 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Morristown, 
N. J. His ministry in Morristown continued five years, 
and was highly prosperous. In 1880 he accepted a call 
to the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and was 
duly installed in its pulpit. There he has ably and suo- 
cessfhlly maintained his chaige, though at times against 
strong opposition on the part of a majority in the pres- 
bytery and synod of Philadelphia who were opposed to 
his the<dogical views. Mr. Barnes is a very voluminous 
Biblical commentator, and his writings have a more ex- 
tensive circulation than those of any other American 
religious author. He also contributes largely to several 
religions periodicals. As a pulpit orator he is calm, 
bold, and impressive, and ranks wiCh the first American 
divines. 

Isaac Ferris, D.D., LL.D., the present 

chancellor of the University of the city of New York, was 
bom in New York, in October, 1798. He is a descendant 
of an old fkmlly whldi settled in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
early in the seventeenth century. He was educated and 
prepared for college in this city, and graduated at Cohim- 
bia College when not quite 18 years of age. After a year*s 
experience as teacher of the classics, he entered the Theo^ 
logical Seminary of the Associate Reformed Church, and 
in May, 1880, being but Sl>^ years old, was licensed to 
preach. Eariy in the year 1881 he took charge of the 
Reformed Dutch Church at New Brunswick, an import- 
ant pastorate for so young a man, and conducted it very 
•uccessfolly. In the fkU of 1884 he removed to Albany, to 
become the pastor of the Second Dutch Church. Here 
he remained eleven years. In 1886 he was called to the pul- 
pit of the Market Street Dutch Church, New York. This 
church he found very much reduced by internal distrac- 
tion, but by pursuing an energetic but discriminate policy 
it soon became prosperous and vigorous. In November, 
1858, he was appointed chancellor of the University. At 
this time that institution was pecuniarily involved to a 
large amount, but by judicious effort, mainly prosecuted 
by Dr. Ferris, the liabilities of the University were, in 
six months from the time he took the charge, success- 
folly provided for. He received the degree of D.D. fh)m 
Union College In 1884, and that of LL.D. fh>m Columbia 
(Allege in 1854. His published works are chiefly sermons 
ana addresses. Rutgers Female Institute owes its exist- 
ence in the main to his instrumentality. As a preacher 
he is clear, vigorous, and solid— commanding a position 
of eminence among American clergymen more by the 
depth and soundness of his learning than by mere rhe- 
torical and popular graces. 

Charles Hodge, D.D., a prominent 

clergyman of the Presbyterian Churdi, was bom in Phil- 
adelphia, December 88, 1797. He obtained his literary 
and theological training at Princeton, flrom the seminary 
of which place he graduated in 1819« In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor, and 1888 foil professor in that 
seminary. He now occupies the chair of didactic, exe- 
getJ al, and polemic theology there. In 1886 he founded 
the * Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review,'' and has 
conducted it up to the present time, fiis *• Cons^tu- 
tional History of the Presbyterian Church" and " Way 
of Life" are the moMt read among his publications. Pro- 
foundly versed in theological erudition, he occupies a po- 
sition for which all acknowledge him eminently adapU^d. 



Andrew L. Stone, D.D., was bom in 

Oxford, Conn., November 85, 1815. His early education 
was received chiefly at home, but he studied for admis- 
sion in college at the academies of Madison and Derby, 
Conn. He graduated with honor fh>m Tale College in 
1887, and subsequently became a teacher in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum of New York city. While engaged thus 
he pursued a course of study in preparation for the min- 
istry at the Union Theological Seminary. He was first 
installed as pastor of the South Congregational Church 
in Middletown, Conn., where he remained four years and 
a half; or until January, 1849, when he accepted a call to 
the Park Street Congregational Church in Boston, Mass. 
He very suocessfolly conducted the ministry of that im- 
portant society for seventeen years. In February of this 
year he bid adieu to the church which had become linked 
with his name, an^ soon after sailed for San Francisco, 
Gal., having accepted an invitation to assume the pastor- 
ate of the First Congregational Church of that city. He 
is one of the most attractive pulpit orators of the day, 
^tL Strong reasoner, and at the same time rich in foncy and 
copious in illustration. 

Thomas E. Vermilye, D.D., was 

bom in New York city, February, 1808. His parentage 
is in part of Huguenot derivation. He completed a course 
of academic training at Yale College, and afterward stud- 
ied divinity. He was for some years pastor of the prin- 
cipal Reformed Dutch Church in Albany, N. Y., fh>m 
which he was called to the chief pastorate of tbe Colle- 
giate Reformed Dutch Church in New York city, about 
1889. Here he has remained ever since, pursuing his 
ministerial career with marked zeal and success. His 
church is said to be the oldest ecclesiastical organization 
on the continent of America. 

Leonard Bacon, D.D., was bom in 

Detroit, Michigan, February 19, 1808. His fiither was an 
Indian missionary firom Connecticut, and the first settler 
of Tallmadge, Ohio. Dr. Bacon graduated horn Yale 
College in 1880, and after a four years* course at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary was installed pastor of the 
Centre Church, New Haven, Conn. This position he still 
occupies, a pastorate probably unequaled in duration. 
He is regarded as the champion of the religious de- 
nomination to which he belongs, the Congregational, 
both as a writer and pulpit orator. He has written an 
inmiense number of sermons, addresses, tracts, and doc- 
trinal articles, contributing ft^qnently to the prominent 
Congregational periodicals of the day. In the oommence- 
ment of the late war Dr. Bacon strongly advocated anti- 
slavery views, although in that respect he can not be 
said to differ much firom the general tendency of the New 
England ctergy. 

Horace Bushnell, D.D., for many 

years pastor of the North Congregational Church, Hartr 
ford. Conn., was bom at Washington, Conn., in 1803. 
His advantages for early education were not the best ; he 
worked when a boy in a manufiictory, but by dint of ap- 
plication prepared himself for coDege, and entered Yale, 
whence he graduated in 1887. Soon afterward he was 
engaged as literary editor of the Journal qf Commerce of 
New York, a position which he held some time. In 1889 
he became a tutor in Yale CoDege, where he remained two 
years, at the same time studying theology and law. Early 
in 1888 the congregation with which he is now connected 
invited him to take its pastorate, which he did. In the 
course of his ministry he has written several books on 
theological subjects, besides contributing many philo- 
sophical and metaphysical essays to the literature of the 
day. Dr. Bushnell is remarkable in oratory for his dra- 
matic expression, as well as for his imagination and 
pathos. 

Rob't J. Breckinridge, D.D., LL.D., 

was bom at Gabe11> Dale, Ky., March 8, 1800. After a 
thorough course of collegiate training he studied law and 
practiced in Kentucky for eight years. In 1888 he was 
ordained pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, in which connection he remained* thirteen years. 
In 1845 he was elected to the presidency of Jefl^rson Col- 
lege, which po<»ition he held for two years, and then re- 
moved to Lexington, Ky., where he occupied the pulpit 



of the leading Presbyterian Chnrch of that dty. In 1868 
he was elected professor in the new seminary at Danville, 
a position for which he has shown himself well qualified. 
As a minister he stands among the most distinguished 
in the denomination to which he is attached ; certainly 
none exert more influence in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. He was the main originator of the Kentucky 
common school system, the general superintendence of 
which he at one time held. 

Henry Ward Beecher was bom in 

Litchfield, Conn., June 84, 1818. After completing a 
course of study at Amherst College, Massachusetts, he en- 
tered the Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which was at that time under the direction of his fiither. 
Leaving the seminary In 1837, he became settled first as 
a Presbyterian minister at Lawrenceburg, Indiana. He 
remained there but two years, after which he removed to 
Indianapolis, where he continued until 1847, when he ac- 
cepted a call from Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
society of orthodox Congregational isti*. With this church 
he is still connected. Mr. Beecher is very widely known 
as a writer and lecturer, having achieved a reputation for 
oratorical ability probably unsurpassed among habitues 
of the pulpit. He is one of the founders of the Ind^ 
pendente a prominent religions newspaper published in 
New York city. His congregation is said to be the larg- 
est in the United States. 

Theodore L. Cuyler, was born at 

Aurora, N. Y., January 10, 1823. His fiither was a young 
lawyer of much promise, but died early, when Theodore 
was a mere child of four years. Theodore was carefolly 
educated, graduated trom Princeton College in 1841, and 
after a season of travel in Europe completed a course of 
theological study at the Princeton Seminary. He was 
first called to the pulpit of a Presbyterian Church at Bur- 
lington, N. J., where he remained three years. He next 
SQccessftilly established anew church at Trenton, N. J. In 
1858 he accepted a call to the pulpit of the Market Street 
Reformed Dutch Church, New York, where he remained 
until 1860, when he took charge of the new Laftiyette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in Brooldyn, and has been 
most successfhl in his ministry therein. His congrega- 
tion is the largest of the denomination. As a preacher 
he excels in description and rhetorical effects. Mr. Cuy- 
ler is intimately identified with the cause of Temperance, 
both as a writer and speaker. 

Richard Salter Storrs, Jr., D.D., 

was bom at Braintree, Mass., August 81, 1881 ; graduated 
at Amherst College in 1839, and after a course of theo- 
logical study at Andover Seminary was ordained pastor 
of the Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., 
in 1846. He, however, remained but a year there, as tn 
1846 he assumed the charge of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he still continues. As a speaker 
and writer he has acquired a superior reputation ; his 
best known work is the *^ Graham Lectures." He has 
been associate editor of the ItuUpendeiU since ita estab- 
lishment in 1848. He is ornate and brilliant as a pu^t 
orator. 

Joseph T. Duryea, one of the pastors 

of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Chnrch in New York 
city, was bom at Jamaica, L. I., December 9, 1884. He 
is of Huguenot descent He received his early education 
in his native village, and subsequently entered Princeton 
College, New Jersey, where he graduated in 1866. Three 
years later he doeed a theological course. In 1869 he was 
installed as the pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
at Troy, where he remained three years ; then receiving 
a call to the Collegiate Church he accepted it and came 
to New York. Although a young man he has already 
taken a leading position in the Christian ministry. Is 
dignified and gracefol as a speaker and well known as a 
writer. He has shown much seal in the different chari- 
table and reformatory movements of the day, and was 
very earnest In working in the interest of the late Chris- 
tian Commission. 

We purpose to follow this with the portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of r^resentative clergymen ( 
denominations. 
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CHARACTBRS. 

ALBBRT BABNB, D.D. 

The fint impression which the obserrer derires 
from an inspection of the countenance of this ec- 
clesiastical celebrity is that of severe dignity. 
There is certainly much strength and sternness 
in his face, bat, considering his age, and the se- 
vere mental toil of his life, due allowance most 
be made for the expression which profound med- 
itation has engraven upon his countenance. His 
head is majestic in height Veneration and Be- 
nevolence are magnificently proportioned, while 
Conscientiousness is strongly marked. The eyes 
manifest a depth of feeling and an earnestness of 
contemplation which is rarely to be met with. 
Earnestness and truthfulness would characterize 
his statements. Eloquence, too, would not be 
wanting to soften and round out his oratory. 
Honest in action, kind in motive, and devotional 
in sentiment— a more earnest, straight-forward, 
plain-spoken minister of the Gk)spel may not be 
found in the great field of theology. 

ISAAC rXBBIS, D.D., IX.D. 

* We may as well frankly admit that our en- 
graving, in a great measure, fails to convey to 
our readers a truthful expression of the gentle- 
man intended to be represented. In Dr. Ferris 
an air of serenity prevails. This distinguished 
man should be specially known for his mildness, 
calm dignity. There is considerable breadth be- 
tween the anterior portions of the side -head 
which shows that he is not deficient in expedient, 
but rather disposed to arrange, construct, and 
adjust carefully even with mechanical precision 
whatever he may undertake. His head is largo 
at Benevolence, and the whole forehead about 
the median line is strongly marked. Accuracy 
of statement should characterize his discourse ; 
while a strict adherence to consistency would be 
manifest in all his operations. Firmness of pur- 
pose and thoroughness in the execution of his 
designs are also well indicated. 

OHAKUS HODOI, DJ>. 

Depth and breadth of thought oorrcsponding 
with his breadth of brain should be a distin- 
guishing feature of the mental qualities of this 
gentleman. The observing faculties are well 
developed. The whole expression of the coun- 
tenance evinces a disposition strongly tending to 
thooghtfulness. A life of study has not been 
without its effects upon the facial expression. 
Qood-nature, kindness, and geniality of humor 
should lubricate his whole nature. One can not 
gase upon a countenance like this without feel- 
ing instinctively drawn toward it. Its mildness 
and benevolence inspire a most favorable im- 
pression, awf^Lening a sentiment of ease in its 
presence and yet of respect for the talent and 
learning reflected through it. Dr. Hodge is not 
known to the world for any special brilliancy of 
intellect, but rather for profound erudition, the 
fruit of earnest and protracted study and appli- 
cation. 

A. L. 8I0NB, D.D., 

has a laige head, especially in the upper part. 
The organs of Benevolence, Veneration, Firm- 
A ness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, and Sublimity 
fix are specially large ; Self-Estoem is also large, and 
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ApprobativenesB not deficient We should think 
that the ingredient of humor would be strongly 
exhibited in his sermons. The eyes appear to be 
bubbling over with fun. We say this with all 
due respect for the doth, but we think it is due 
to the man. There is much of pure, intellectual 
enjoyment in religion, and religion without en- 
joyment becomes a skeleton of formal gravity — 
literal religion without the spirit. Dr. Stone 
should be eloquent ; those laige Perceptives which 
loom out even from our inferior engraving show 
the practical cast of his illustrations. He is not 
deficient in policy and mechanical judgment ; to 
build up a church and to maintain it in success- 
ful operation should be a matter of comparative 
ease with him. And that he has been successful 
in his enterprises as a Christian minister is not at 
all wonderful when we consider the character of 
the man as deduced from an examination of his 
organization. 

THOMAS B. VESIOLTX, I>J>. 

Our very inferior engraving conveys no ade- 
quate idea of the true character of this eminent 
clergyman. Our artist has given him a very 
coarse expression, which was not warranted by 
the excellent photograph copied from. The head 
is considerably above the average in size and is 
broad rather than high and long. There is more 
breadth of thought intellectually than depth — 
that is, his philosophy takes a wider range and 
encompasses a broader field than the merely pro- 
found takes cognizance of. His is an emphatic, 
practical intellect. Kindness, mellowness, and 
geniality should mark the disposition. The full 
eyes betokei^ ease of expression and more than 
ordinary lingual ability. He should also be 
known for the practical nature of his efforts in 
the profession of which he is a member. He 
should be a working member of the household of 
fiEuth as well as a zealous advocate of Christian 
principles. 

LIONARD BACON, D.D. 

The temperament of this gentleman indicates 
much of the vital or nutritive element Not 
specially disposed to popularity, not inclined to 
oourt the favor of others, he would be known 
more for his steady, earnest zeal in the work 
which he felt called to do. He is evidently one 
of thajb class of ministers who stand firmly upon 
their own convictions of truth, and are unswerv- 
ingly conscientious in their enunciations of it. 
The countenance exhibits this leading feature of 
his disposition. Fully impressed with the im- 
portance of his stewardship, he would go boldly 
forward in its performance. Tet there is no 
marked evidence of exclusiveness here ; he would 
be much inclined to permit each one to act ac- 
cording to his best convictions of truth and duty. 
Dr. Bacon should be less likely to cherish preju- 
dicial sentiments than many. Taste, care, and 
order should be strong characteristics pervading 
all his writings and discourses. 

HOBAOB BUSHNELL, D.D. 

This gentleman may be accounted one of the 
bulwarks of the denomination to which he is at- 
tached. He is rather spare in build and lacking 
somewhat in vital power. The mental tempera- 
ment predominates. A dose student, an earnest 
preacher, and a diligent worker, he has evident- 
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ly given le» attention to the nourishment of his 
physical forces than they might require. The 
deep-set eyes, and the forehead protuberant in 
the region of reflection, indicate the original 
thinker, the man of studious habits— the scholar. 
Possesshig a finely cultivated intellect, rkhly 
stored with illustration and example, and pos- 
sessing also a high-toned imagination, his dis- 
courses glow with graceful metaphor and delicate 
imagery. As an orator Dr. Bushnell probably 
stands first among New England clergymen. EQs 
style is clear, chaste, ornate, and winning. He 
is the Everett of pulpit orators. 

BOBIBT J. BBBaKIHBIDaB, D.D. 

Professor Breckinridge possesses a fine moral de- 
velopment, especially in the region of Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Firmness. 
He may be said to be even rigid in his views on 
theological questions. Once having fiiirly taken 
his stand after serious consideration, he would 
not be the one to yield his position easily. For 
steadiness and zeal in effort he probably has no 
superior among clergymen. With a mind well 
stored with the teachings of theology, he is well 
calculated to impart instruction in the interest 
of his church. He has a fine nose of the Grecian 
order, and the features, despite their angular out- 
line, are fine and delicate. The epgraving shows 
very little of the softness of the photograph and 
imparts a severity to the look which does not 
properly belong to it. The outlino of the fore- 
head is well Indicated, and conveys an apt idea 
of his intellectual superiority. 

BENBT WABD WKmHBB. 

Good health, good-nature, indeed, a dispoflition 
brimful of vivacity and sprightliness, speak for 
themselves in this countenance. Hie large, full 
eyes indicate fertility of language and suscepti- 
bility of soul. The head expanded in the region 
of Ideality, Constructiveness, and Sublimity indi- 
cates power and breadth of imagination— a na- 
ture that can almost soar *' untrodden heights.'* 
The whole face is well proportioned. The mouth, 
as shown in our portrait, is too large to correspond 
well with the original. Practical, yet theoreti- 
cal ; matter-of-fact, yet in some respects Utopian, 
hearty and earnest, yet liberal and concessive, 
this able exponent of Congregationalism may be 
taken as an excellent type of American proficien- 
cy in the realm of pulpit oratory. Liberal, yet 
politic and prudent ; steadfast, yet aspiring ; 
strict and precise in whatever appertains to integ- 
rity and manliness, Henry Ward Beecher may 
well command respect for the influence which 
his character and talents universally exert. 

THfiODOBB L. OUTLBB. 

Our engraving of this gentleman does not do 
him justice. Our artist has failed to impart any 
anything like the true expression to the counte- 
nance. Such as it is, however, it exhibits a 
strong mental temperament The vital forces 
are scarcely sufficient to meet the constant de- 
mand of an over-active brain. From early youth 
Dr. Cuyler has shown an ardor and enterprise in 
his calliDg rarely equaled. In the earnestness 
of his efforts he has doubtless strained every 
nerve, mental and physical, and thus kept his 
vital forces much below par. Large Language is 
indicated in the eyes ; strong perceptive power 
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in the projecting eyebrows; laige MirthfiilneflB 
and Ideality impart taste, imagination, and bril- 
lianoy to his style. Order is large ; so with Con- 
stnictireness. Among the intellectual faculties, 
Comparison is doubtless the most influential. 
He has a fine moral development, which is broad 
rather than high. His is a working piety^that 
whidi exhibits itself in practical life and is known 
by its fruits. 

RICHABD 8. STORBS, JR., D.D. 

Our portrait of this distinguished young min- 
ister gives him a plumper outline of face than he 
really possesses. We are struck specially with 
the fullness of the eyes, so strongly significant of 
oratorical ability. The head is high. Firmness, 
Yeneralion, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Ap- 
probativeness, Ideality, Form, Comparison, and 
Locality are strongly marked. The propelling 
organs, too, are for the most part not deficient. 
As a preacher he should exhibit depth of thought, 
clearness, and symmetry, combined with imagi- 
nation, taste, and a great deal of rhetorical orna- 
ment. Dr. Storrs Is seen to possess the spirit of 
ambition to a considerable extent, which has 
spurred him forward to the attainment of a prom- 
inent and very influential position in his denom- 
ination. He may be accounted one of the most 
successful preachers of the day. 

BEV. JOSEPH T. nVBTBA. 

Although but a little over thirty years of age, 
this talented minister has attained a superior po- 
sition in the Beformed Dutch Church. It may 
be questioned why we have classed him among 
our galaxy of pulpit worthies. It is because he 
having already achieved an elevation which 
ranks him with such men as Dr. Yermilye, he 
may well be acknowledged one of the flowers of 
the Church. The expression is winning, and 
evinces depth of soul, breadth of thought, and 
earnestness of motive. His nose, slightly inclin- 
ed to the Roman, shows courage and fortitude ; 
whUe the finely cut and full lips indicate warmth 
of affection and impulse. The full, broad fore- 
head manifests reflective power, with more power 
to grasp the ideal and spiritual than to appreci- 
ate the merely external and physical. There is 
policy and caution enough indicated to render 
him guarded and prudent. He is also not want- 
ing in executiveness and enthusiasm. 



OUTLINES OF DOCTRINB. 

The Presbyterian, Congregational, and Re- 
formed Dutch Churches do not differ essentially 
on points of doctrine, but midnly in matters of 
Church government and discipline. Their forms 
of public worship are much alike, and derived 
from the same general sources. In &ct, so slight 
are the differences, other than their names, be- 
tween these three religious organizations, that 
we frequently see clergymen changing from one 
to another of them. Besides, the utmost freedom 
of pulpit exchange exists between these denom- 
inations. On this account it is that we have ar- 
ranged together in the foregoing engraving a 
few of the most distinguished representatives of 
each of these denominations. 

Presbyterianism, as its name implies, is a sys- 



tem of church government by presbyteries, or as- 
sociations of teaching and ruling elders. The 
presbytery is the leading judicatory ; the whole 
care of the flock is committed to teaching elders 
or the ministers, and ruling elders or representa- 
tives of the congregation. 

Congregationalism may be regarded as an out- 
growth of Presbyterianism. Its internal struc- 
ture is much the same, except that the Congrega- 
tional churches are independent and several, 
each cong^g^tion being con^dered the source of 
all ecclesiastical power and privilege proper for 
its own administration. To be sure, there are 
associations and conferences fdrmed from time to 
time among the churches, but they are for relig- 
ious or benevolent purposes, and have no au- 
thority in matters appertaining to individual 
congregations. They may recommend, but can 
not command. They can advise, but their coun- 
sel is not binding. The modes of conducting 
public worship and of administering the sacra- 
ments in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches are similar. There is no prescribed 
liturgy ; formal methods of religious service are 
for the most part discountenanced, as tending to 
produce levity and coldness in religious exer- 
cises. 

Hie main ecclesiastical standards of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches are the 
Westminster confession of faith and catechisms. 
The Andover orthodox creed as derived from 
these may be taken comprehensively as a stand- 
ard of the faith or belief of these churches. 

The Reformed Dutch Church takes for her 
standards the Belgic confession of faith as adopt- 
ed by the synod of Wesel in 1668, and the Hei- 
delberg Catechism. This Church has a liturgy 
or forms for public worship and for administer- 
ing the sacraments, but their use now appears to 
be a matter of volition with ministers. Her 
church government is analogous to that of the 
Presbyterian, her officers bein^ ministers, elders, 
and deacons, and churches associate being sub- 
ject to the authority of the classis or presbytery 
— a body formed of delegates from the several 
churches comprising a district ; while the action 
of the classis is reviewable by the synod, a still 
higher representative body. Presbyterianism of 
the three approximates closest to Calvinism, or 
the fiuth originally transplanted to our soil by 
the Puritans, and may be regarded as the more 
rigid in matters of discipline. 

New School Presbyterianism shades out from 
Old School Presbyterianism toward Congrega- 
tionalism. The Reformed Dutch Church more 
nearly resembles the Lutheran. 

Trdth. —In order that all men may be taught 
to speak the truth, it is necessary that all like- 
wise should learn to hear it; for no species of 
falsehood is more frequent than flattery, to which 
the coward is betrayed by fear and the depend- 
ent by interest. Those who are neither servile 
nor Umorous are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; 
and while unjust demands of praise continue to 
be made« there will always be some whom hope, 
fear, er kindness will dispose to pay them. 

A HANDFUL of commou sense is worth a bUshel 
of leamhig. 
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Ladt Koba, lowly lying 

«Hid the crimson coddons rare; 
On her lip regret Is sighing— 

On her bosom, doskj hair 
Shades the gentle throat, and stes|iof 

0*er the roses on her cheek 
Bitter tears, alas I revealing 

All her woids ref^e to speak. 

Dimpled shoolders, white as glisten 

I41ies sleeping on the tide ; 
Tones of sweetest masio— listen 1 

'Tis a song of Love and Pride. 
Note the eye's mnte angoish— yearning 

In the drooping lashes fine— 
And the fever flashing, bnming 

Through the lips like ruby wine. 

Little hands that thrill and tremble, 

As a white dove mnte with fear— 
Ah, my weary heart, dissemble 

In the crowd, bat never here 1 
Where pale Memory, angel gadded. 

Brings the long-lost ftce to me, 
Till I see him as he glided 

From the door to yonder sea ; 

Where he battles with the billows. 

Lordly master of the storm ! 
Dwells he on these velvet piUowst 

Lingers o'er this drooping formt 
Have I fiided from his dreaming. 

Like the phantoms of the Main t 
Will those eyes in tender beaming 

Never come to still the paint— 

Pain that evermore imploreth 

Sweetest balm and sacred res^— 
Love alone to love restoreth, 

In the haven of his breast I 
Thus the lady's ever keeping 

Holy tryst with one at sea. 
When the gentle stars are weeptaig 

O'er the poet's reverie. 



Thi Law of Qoalitt. — Size and other condi- 
tions being equal, the higher or finer the organic 
quality the greater the power. Density gives 
weight Porous, spongy objects are light and 
weak. The lion is strong in proportion to his 
size on account of the density and toughness of 
his bones, ligaments, and muscles. The same law 
applies to man as to beast— to nerve and brain at 
to bone and muscle. To be a truly great man, 
one must have a tough, firmly knit l^ody, strong 
nerves, and a bulky, compact brain— in other 
words, large size and high organic quality must 
be combined. Small-headed men are sometimes 
brilliant, acute, and, in particular directions, 
strong; but they are not comprehensive, pro- 
found, commanding, and suited to grand oeca- 
sions ; and large-headed men are sometimes dull, 
if not stupid, because their brains are of a low 
organic quality ; but when a high quality and a 
large size are found combined, the result is the 
highest order of power, whether it be of body or 
mind. We may add, as another fbrm or applica- 
tion of the law of quality, that a coarse or defect- 
ive construction of any organ or part indicates 
coarseness of feeling or defective sensibility in 
that organ or part, and that a fine or delicate con- 
struction, on the contrary, indicates fineness or 
delicacy of feeling or sensibility.— JTeio Fhyaiog- A 
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ii NEW TOLVME. 

The Forty-fourth Volume of the 
Phrenological Journal commences 
with this — July — ^number under favor- 
able auspices. Renewals greeted us days 
and weeks before old subscriptions ex- 
pired, each reader seeming to fear he 
might otherwise miss a single number ; 
tlms indicating that the Journal is 
fully appreciated, if not over-rated, by its 
patrons. 

We make no change at present in 
terms ; offer no new inducements to sub- 
scribers, but propose to " keep right on." 
We have not yet " told aU we know," 
and hope to grow iu knowledge as fast 
as our readers, keeping up with — ^if not 
in advance of—- the age. We do not 
seek notoriety or martyrdom, but simply 
the TRUTH. We reject nothing because 
it is new, neither do we cling to a 
thing because it is old. We claim for 
ourselves only an honest purpose. We 
do not work miracles, and can not di- 
vine hidden secrets, or predict the course 
of special Providence. We are only 
finite beings, very much like others, sub- 
ject to human frailties ; but our motives 
are " to do good," and the Phrenolog- 
ical Journal is our chosen medium for 
the communication of that good. We 
would have the world understand and 
apply the principles we teach, as re- 
vealed through Phrenology. They 
would tend to liberalize, expand, and 
elevate the minds of all. They would 
inspire each one who studies them in sin- 
cerity to make the most of life and all its 
opportunities, to call out and strengthen 
the better part; to subdue and direct 
the propensities and physical energies ; 
to mitigate party rancor, sectarian ani- 
ii mosity, selfish jealousy, and sectional 
A strife. In short, they would exerdse a 



power for good in many ways, besides 
enabling us to " know ourselves." Who, 
without the light of this science of mind, 
can tell us what we are ? what we can 
do best, and where we stand, as com- 
pared with others ? who among us is in 
his most appropriate sphere? what man 
or woman is exactly in the right place ? 
what one among us comes up fully to 
his highest capability ? If any such 
there be, he has no need of our teach- 
ings; he has been blessed far beyond 
most of us. But we need not further ex- 
patiate on the utility of Phrenology. Let 
all who will, avail themselves of its in- 
estimable advantages. 



LEARNED NONSENSE. 

phrenology examined. 
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Jx an article published in the Circular for May 
7tb, entitled ''A Daj at Yale," we find the fol- 
lowing: *'At 8 P.M., Profeesor Sanford lectured 
on the nervous system to the senior class of Yale, 
some seventy or eighty in number. Two ideas 
which the Professor advanced during his dis- 
course particularly interested me. One was the 
theory, well supported by arguments, that the 
seat of the mind is not, as is usually supposed, in 
the brain alone, but pervades the entire nervous 
system. If the hand, for instance, touches any- 
thing, the hand itself knows what it is. The other 
was the remark upon the science of Phrenology, 
which he annihilates thus : * It is not too much to 
say that Phrenology is a humbug [sensation 
among the students], for on the surface of the 
bridn there are no elevations and depressions 
corresponding with those on the skulL Ergo^ the 
whole theory of bumps is pure ganunon.' I was 
not thoroughly convinced, not knowing how far 
the pretensions of Phrenology were really aflTected 
by his statements, but it exhibited forcibly the 
kindly toleration which the old-school MJ>.'s ex- 
tend to the new." 

Whether this writer has correctly quoted Pro- 
fessor Sanford we can not say, but his apparent 
candor in the other parts of the article leads us 
to suppose that he has not done the Professor in- 
justice. We have headed our article ** Learned 
Nonsense," and we did it deliberately, for there 
is not the slightest foundation in good sense or in 
scholarship for either remark. We would like to 
ask this Professor, this teacher of the senior class 
in Yale, on the nature of the nervous system, what 
it is that appreciates objects by sight T Is it the 
eye, or is it the brain and mind that receive the 
impression firom the optic nerves? Is it the lens 
of the eye that does the seeing T Then the photo- 
graphic instrument is a conscious artist—has 
mind in it. The eye is simply the instrument 
which tbe brain and mind employ by means of 
which to get knowledge. Let tiie optic nerve be 
bruised, compressed, or severed, and the eye 
knows no more of colors and of light than tiie 
nose or the great toe. The brain employs an ap- 
paratus called the ear, but let the auditory nerres 



be dlstorbed, and the ear ean not any more hear 
than the foot The sense of fueling is one of tiie 
external instruments by means of which the mind 
gets knowledge of external things. Does not tiie 
Professor Imow that if a ligature be iH[»plied to 
the sensitive filaments of the brachial plexus, or 
nerves which supply the sensitive connection be- 
tween the brain and the hand, that the hand does 
not any more ** know what it touches" than the 
boots know where they are going when the 
master travels T In other words, when the brain 
is disconnected fh>m the hand by the disturbance 
of the natural action of the nerves at the shoulder, 
sensation ceases, and the knowledge of the mind 
by means of sensation as to what the hand touches 
is utterly obliterated. The hand is simply the 
instrument of the mind, and the nerves which are 
connected with the brain and sent out as agents 
of the inner man enable the mind to obtain know- 
ledge of external things. The Professor might as 
well say that the carpenter's saw has mind in it, 
and that when it strikes a nail, the saw itself knows 
what it is, as to say that the hand itself knows 
what it touches ; or that the carving-knife is a 
good judge of beef, knowing whether it cuts 
toughly or tenderly. For the reputation of the 
Professor's education, his candor, or his honesty, 
we trust the correspondent aforesaid has misrep- 
resented him. We are aware that the line a hun- 
dred feet long, when nibbled at by a big fish or 
a small one, is the medium of communication to 
the fisherman's mind, but we never have supposed 
it possible that the fish-hook knew what was bit- 
ing at it, or that the line had common sense ; but 
if the hand itself knows what it touches, which is 
only an instrument of the brain and that of the 
mind, we see no reason why the fish-line and the 
hook may not also be regarded as instruments. 
If the hand knows what it touches, the hook and 
the line know what they touch — the saw knows 
that it is a naO, and ought to have known better 
thta to have spoiled itself by coming in contact 
with it If the hand knows what it touches, so, on 
the same principle, does any instrument which a 
man may hold in his hand. 

When the assassin of the President was shot 
through the base of the skull, it iigured the nerves 
connected with motion and with the conscious- 
ness of the presence of the body, while the mind 
remained intact, and the miserable man asked to 
have his hands lifted up so that he could see them. 
He had not the feeling to know where his hands 
were or whether he had any, nor the motive 
power to lift them up so that he could see them. 
His body then, so far as his mind was concerned, 
was dead, while the brain possessed its fiinctions. 

The other statement reported to have been made 
by the Professor in regard to Phrenology simply 
excites a smile in any one who has any preten- 
sions to knowledge on the subject, viz. : 

*' On the surface of the brain there are no ele- 
vations and depressions corresponding to those 
oftheskuU." 

We have been trying to convince the public 
that Phrenology does not claim bumps as neces- 
sary to phrenological organization. This is only 
"a weak invention of the enemy." We have 
been disclaiming bumps always, and stating in 
terms as unequivocal as language could make A 
them, that distance from the medulla oblongata ^JS 
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to the location of an organ at the Borfooe was an 
indication of size or development, not that the 
bnmp or hill on the surface of the skull was in- 
dicative of it. We have always clumed that 
height from the opening of the ear directly up- 
ward on the center line of the skull indicated 
Firmness — that a long head fh)m the opening of 
the ear to the root of the nose indicated percep- 
tive development — that lateral expansion indi- 
cated Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, and Acquisitiveness. We have endeavored 
to show by facts and engraved illustrations that 
some heads are two inches longer than others, 
and perhaps at the same time an inch narrower, 
and we have tried to* convince the world that the 
dilTerence in the thickness of different skulls 
could not make any such differences in develop- 
ment. It is not therefore the slight rising or fall- 
ing of the surface which determines phrenologi- 
cal development. There is a general correspond- 
ence between the external and internal surfaces 
of the skull, and we know how to tell whether a 
skull be thick or thin. If the hand be laid on the 
top of a head, and the person will speak, if the 
skull is not very thiokt it will vibrate sensibly to 
the hand. If it is very tiiin, it will vibrate all the 
more. Sometimes we find a head with the skull 
thin in front and thicker at the top, or back, or 
sides, or the reverse ; at least we find the vibra- 
tions more ample in one part of the head than in 
another. 

To make this statement plain, we remark that if 
all the phrenological organs are equally devel- 
oped, the head will have a general evenness and 
fullness throughout, whether the head be average, 
large, or small in sixe. People seem to take 
tiie idea that Phrenology recognizes a head 
without anj regard to its size, and Judges of 
mental manifestation by the swellings and de- 
pressions on the last quarter of an inch of its 
surface, as if the general magnitude had nothing 
to do with the development One might take a 
copper kettie or a silver pitcher and strike blows 
on the outside here, and on the inside there, 
striking the surface out and in, and allow this to 
illustrate large and small organs without regard 
to the sise of the vessel from the center. In 
Gray's Anatomy, page 484, an engraving may be 
found showing the fibers radiating from the 
center to the surface of the brain. The length of 
these fibers, to the phrenologist, becomes the 
measure of phrenological developments, and 
nothing is more common in practical Phrenology 
than to find a large, smooth, amply developed 
head in which there is neither a bump nor a hol- 
low, and in which the organs may be properly 
narked large throughout. And we say, once for 
all, that phrenologists do not look for bumps, but 
they would recogmze every organ as being large, 
provided the head itself were large, and as evenly 
and smoothly developed in all its parts as ^n 
ideal head could be. A wagon-wheel does not 
need to have some of its spokes an inch or two 
longer than others in order to have largeness and 
fullness of its parts. We would just as soon think 
of looking for a perfect wagon-wheel with a part 
of tne spokes longer than others, leaving the 
periphery corrugated, hilly, bumpy, as to look 
for a bumpy head in order to have tiiat head con- 
/J^ tain large phrenological organs. 



SOLDIERING AND CRIME. 
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Persons often ask us if war does not sadly de- 
moralize men, and point to the frequent reports 
of fierce assaults and murders by lately discharged 
soldiers. 

This question is full of interest, and would 
profitably occupy a large space for its discussion. 
Our purpose now is to state a few points made 
obvious by Phrenology. 

The animal propensities in some men are un- 
duly developed, and the moral and intellectual 
focuUies are less potent than is necessary to 
guide and restrain the former. Such individuals 
when scattered among persons of better develop- 
ment have little stimulus of the lower nature, and 
feel from a good public sentiment a strong dis- 
suasive from a bad course and a drawing toward 
a correct life. Let a regiment be raised, even in 
a rural district, and a considerable number of 
this low, rough class will be brought together, and 
their natural affinity in disposition soon awakens 
a sympathy, and they become the thieves and 
rowdies of the regiment. The license and lati- 
tude of army life, and the strength which comes 
from unity of numbers, greatly encourage the 
dissolute and the low to become more so. Be- 
sides, in battie and on picket duty, where human 
beings are considered marks to be shot at, and 
objects to be cut down by the saber, thrust 
through with the bayonet, torn with shot and 
shell, or blown up by the terrible mine, war has 
but one tendency on low and animal natures, and 
that is, to harden the feelings and make life seem 
of little value. ' 

Familiarity with the dissecting-room tends to 
make the timid, tender-hearted young medical 
student relatively callous to the writhing of a pa- 
tient under the surgical knife ; and the young 
dentist who trembles and dreads to extract the 
first tooth, in due time goes about the most pain- 
ful operations with apparent disregard of the ag- 
ony of his patient. The butcher, also, by becom- 
ing familiar with the shedding of blood, has a 
strong tendency, if he be insulted, to become se- 
vere in his punishment of an adversary ; and a 
fight among butchers is seldom bloodless. This 
familiarity with shedding blood on the part of 
butchers led English law-makers to exclude them 
from sitting on juries in capital cases, for it was 
thought that he whose business it is to slaughter 
oxen and sheep would care less for human life 
than those who followed other pursuits. The same 
law prevails in some of the States of this Union. 
A friend of ours was rejected as a juror for many 
years, in a neighboring city, but now having re- 
tired from the business, he is obliged to resort to 
every allowable expedient to avoid frequent jury 
duty. If years of butchering have hardened him, 
he still should be excluded ; but human laws are 
apt to be more literal than just or consistent 
Why should not the soldier, in like manner, be- 
come relativelpcallous to the infiiction of wounds 
upon the persons of those upon whom selfishness 
or anger may prompt them to trespass. 

A higher nature, who regards war from its 
moral causes and consequences, is quite as much 
fortified and strengthened in conscientiousness 
and all the other moral forces as well as intel- 
lectual power as he is in animal force and passion. 
He is fierce in battie — not to wreak a wicked 
vengeance on the foe, but%r the support of that 
which he regards as a holy cause, and his battle- 
cry, like that of old, is, <' The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon !" and his victories over the foe 
are to him triumphs of the right, and he leaves 
the service with the scars of a hundred batties, a 
braver but not a more brutal man. A fallen and 
helpless foe is to him a human brother, and when 




no longer in a condition to strike back, he is 
treated with compassion ; but a man of a base 
nature, whether he carry a sword or a musket, 
does not hesitate to stab and slaughter the 
wounded and the dying. Battle brutalizes those 
who have predominant animal qualities, and 
strengthens and ennobles the man of strong 
moral and religious principles. The broad and 
high nature is made more brave and magnani- 
mous by the heroism, daring, and danger of the 
campaign ; while the coarse, base, and low na- 
ture is strengthened in his dominant qualities 
and not improved in his weak moral feelings ; 
hence he becomes in spirit more brutal than at 
first, and by the practice of courage in the field 
of carnage, more brave and fierce in the practice 
of criminal brutality when set free from jhe dis- 
cipline of the army. 



ENACTED. 

Last year a bill passed both branches of the 
N. Y. Legislature incorporating the American 
Phrenological Society, but for some unexplained 
reason it was not signed by the (Governor. This 
year, the original bill— slightly modified— was 
passed, agned by the Governor, and is now a 
LAW. It reads as follows : 

Chap. 794. 

An Act to incorporate the AMsmcAn Cbahiolooioal 

MVBBUX. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assemby, do enact, as follows : 

Section Z— Amos Dean, Esq., Horace Greeley, Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., A Oakey Hall, Esq., Rnssel T. Trail, 
MJ)., Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wella, Edward P. Fow- 
ler, M.D., Nelson Si^er, Lester A Roberta, and their as- 
sociates, are hereby constitated a body corporate by the 
name of the AxEiacAir CBAKiOLOoicAii Husbum, for the 
purpose of promoting instraction in all departments of 
learning connected therewith; and for collecting and 
preserring Crania, Casts, Basts, and other representa- 
tions of the difllerent Races, Tribes, and Families of men. 

Section n.—ThQ said Corporation may hold real and 
personal estate to the amonnt of One Hnndred Thousand 
Dollars ; and the ftmds and properties thereof shall not 
be nsed for any other porpoeee than those declared in 
the first Section of this Act 

Section JZT.— The said Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wella, 
Edward P. Fowler, H J)., Nelson Sizer, and Lester A 
Roberta are hereby appointed Trustees of said incorpo- 
ration, with power to flU vacancies in the Board. No 
less than three Tmsteea shall constltate a quoram fbr 
the transaction of business. 

Section iT.—It shall be lawftil for the Board of Tms- 
teea to q;>point Lectorers, and anch other instractora aa 
they may deem necessary and advisable, subject to re- 
moval when found expedient and necessary, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members constitnting said Board. But 
no sncfa appointment shall be made nntU the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfiictory personal examination be- 
fore the Board. 

Section F.— The Society shall keep for fireepnblio exhi- 
bition at all proi>er times snch collection of Sknlls, 
Basts, Casta, Paintings, and other thhiga connected 
therewith, as they may obtain. They shall give, by a 
competent person or persons, a coarse of not less than 
six free lectores in each and eveiy year ; and shall have 
annnally a class for instraction in Practical Phrenology, to 
which shaU be admitted, gmtaitoasly, at least one sta- 
dent from each public school in the city of New York. 

Section VI.— The Corporation shall possess the powers 
and be snbject to the provisions of Chapter Eighteen of 
Fart One of the Revised Statates, so fiur aa applicable. 

Section PZZl— This Act shall take effect inunediately. 
In another number we shall have something 
more to say on the subject. We hope to assist 
in founding a craniological and ethnological mu- 
seum which shall be a credit to our country. 
The original native tribes of America are rapidly 
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passing away, and we would preserve for the use 
of students and posterity the best specimens of 
their crania. Travelers and explorers are bring- 
ing home from foreign oountries— China, Japan, 
Africa, etc.— the most interesting objects for such 
a museum. We have skulls from the South Sea 
islands ; Flatheads from the Bocky Mountains ; 
mummies, 8,000 years old, from the Egyptian 
tombs; and many skulls from European and 
American battle-fields. A few of the worst mur- 
derers' have also been obtained. We are now 
ready to receive, on behalf of the Mttsbum, such 
specimens of casts, busts, drawings, portraits, etc, 
as may be deemed worthy of preservation. Well- 
preserved skulls of animals, birds, and reptiles 
will be accepted, and preserved with those of the 
human race. 



[July, AL 



ANOTHER PROPHEC7. 

Mebsbs. EnrroBS — Some years since a discovery 
was made in the city of Hartford, Conn., which, 
though at the time regarded only as curious, 
seems now, in the light of the present, to be re- 
markable. A few years ago an aged lady, a rep- 
resentative of a fEunily of great repute in our 
colonial days and in the early history of Connec- 
ticut, died in Hartford. Among the estate which 
descended to her next of kin was an old man- 
sion situated on Main Street Her heir, who is 
a gentleman now residing here, in looking over 
the various things which had been accumulating 
for more than a century and stored away in the 
garret, found beneath a pile of rubbish a curi- 
ously carved inlaid old box. The box is in itself 
a great curiosity ; the carving upon it is very 
beautiful,. and the whole finish of it is exquisite. 
The box was a good deal out of repair, and in 
looking it over for the purpose of seeing what 
was necessary to be done to renovate it, upon 
one of the interior divisions of the box were 
found written on the wood these inscriptions, 
which begin now to assume the proportions of a 
prophecy. The first inscription is this rude 
rhyme : 

"On July 14th, lOe, 
America's fitte is fixed.** 

Beneath it, in Latin, these words : 



" O poster!, poeteri, cavete vas 
In anno 1806"— 



And signed 



"Propheticufles." 



Preceding these inscriptions is the date, July 
14th, 1766, and signed by the name of a gentle- 
man who at that time was a distinguished inhab- 
itant of Hartford. 

It will be observed that the date of this 
prophecy is ten years before the Declaration of 
Independence, and at a time when the attach- 
ment of the colonies to Great Britain was at its 
height. That these inscriptions were made at 
the time they bear date there can be no doubt, 
for the signature above referred to is one which 
once seen can not be mistaken, and occurs on 
many public documents in our archives. 




A MAN winds up his clock to make it ran, and 
bis business to make it stop. 



IDEALITY. 



BT ICBS. OLABA LEARNED MBACHAX. 



LIcbt and baaaty art the Untftring •flTulgence ein»natinj( and irradl* 
atlnr from God the ^reat Cnator. 

Idxalitt grasps Thoaght^s brightest crystals. 
Searching ever for the glittering gems 
To light and deck the mind's dark caverns. 
She gathers Truth's pure polished pearls— 
The amaranthine flowers of eloquence 
Combines the richest tints art can conceive, 
The sweetest notes of the sweetest songs, 
And weaves them into golden garlands 
To deck the brow of the gifted sisters, 
Fainting, Poetry, and Music 

Thus crowned, with rare wealth of beanty, 
They shed a halo of Ught and goodness 
Throughout this weary world's most dark recess. 
You may see them often near the mountain's brow 
When the purple mist of the morning air 
Orows golden firom the sun's first streaming ray— 
You can see them in the verdant valley. 
By the foaming river, and the sleeping 
Lake, where the drooping flowers, penciled, 
In blended dyes, kiss the silver wave. 
And near the cascade, or the roaring cataract. 
Where the snowy mist hangs round them like 
A vapory vail, but a sweetness rests 
Upon the features of each— a r^/Uction 
Of the inmost life that molds the outward 
Form. But patient, pensive sweetness, touched 
With sadness, lingereth upon one fitce, 
Neither aged or young. Old Time paused. 
With finger uplifted, and did not mark 
Her years of life, as he looked upon 
Her sad, sweet flice. 

*Tis hers to feel the de^Mst woes 
And tv>eet€8t Joys of life— hers to thrill the 
Sympathetic hearts with thoughts poetic— 
As hers becomes " surcharged and thrilled.'* 
While she of sunny smile, " sister of song,'* 
Sings to the list'ning world in swelling notes, 
Burning thoughts, from the inmost soul's deep fount, 
By the "pensive sister," >Jr«< "breath'd to life," 
Thus three spirits congenial together stray. 

LxiFBic, Ohio. 



THB ALBAmr IiAV?" SCHOOL. 

Sat what we may against the sharp practices of un- 
principled lawyers, we can not, in the present condition 
of things, dispense with the profession. Lawyers devote 
their time to the study of the great principles and the 
minor points which enter Into thea^ndieatlon and solu- 
tion of Intricate questions of public and private right. 
They bring minds matured by years of careftxl study to 
arbitrate between contestants, and to decide the claims 
of opposing interests upon a valid basis. Lawyers pit 
our best statesmen, our best legislators, for the very 
reason that their profession has speciaUy to do with 
those matters which chiefly concern the state and the 
nation. Every citizen should have some knowledge of 
law— at any rate, of the great ftmdamental principles 
which underlie our civil institutions. No man can be 
well educated unless Jurisprudence has been made a 
part of his mental training. For those who desire to be 
instructed in the law of public and private rights, an in- 
stitution where they can learn what is necessary to be 
known is by all means the best, and relieves the student 
from wading through ponderous tomes of dry I^;al erudi- 
tion in the course of the private study of which he culls 
only occasionally a foct of practical value. We know of no 
better school of law than the one noticed in our columns. 
An n ua ll y it sends forth young men, many of whom soon 
attain eminence in their profession and reflect honor 
upon their alma mater. The Albany Law School to-day, 
with Hon. Amos Dean at its head, has no superior. 



How many well-authorized English 

words can be made from the letters composing the 

word 8t€trch by repeating and omilSng the letters at 
pleasure ? Let us see !— 

STAR C H 

star tar ah rat cat ha 

stars tars arc rats cats has 

start tart arcs rash catch hast 

starts tarts arch ratch car hash 

starch tat art ratatat cars hat 

sat tact arts # [cataract cart hats 

sac trash act cataracts carts hatch 

sacs tract acts chat carat hart 

sacar tracts at chats cast harts 

Sarah attach char casts harass 

scar Asa chars cash 

scars ass chart crash 

■cntdi achsah charts catanh 



Fruit-Growing. — ^We call attention to 

an article in our present number on "Fruit-Growlng In 
the South." It is our intention to follow up this subject 
and describe other portions of our great country, point* 
ing out the peculiar advantages of each section for the 
instruction of our readers everywhere. When lecturing 
in Europe, nothing interested our hearers more thA« 
these descriptions of our country ; prices of lands, pro- 
ductions, modes of culture, etc Our old-country readers 
especially will thank us for these interestiitg, exact, and 
instructive descriptions. 

Dbath-Bed of Lincoln. — ^We have 

received from the hands of the artist, Mr. d. H. Little- 
field, of Washington, a fine photographic copy of his 
painting of the " Deathbed of Lincoln." In the picture 
are given some twenty-five figures, representing the dis- 
tinguished persons who participated in that sad scene. 
The likenesses are excellent, and, as a fkithfri] portraiture 
of the melancholy situation, it is indorsed by those who 
were present as Ihr more accurate than is generally 
found in engravings. The original picture was painted 
in oil flrom original photographs and personal sittings, 
and in the words of Speaker Colfiix, "the likenesses 
would be recognized Instantly by all who knew the orig- 
inals." Size of the photograph, handsomely mounted, 
is 19 by 34 inches. Price |6. 

Mathematical. — The following rules 

for working problems in the frustum of a pyramid and 
cone, I send as my contribution under the head of " Best 
Thoughts," and although original and known to but a 
few besides myself, I wish to have them made public, 
because being based upon a certain division of the frus- 
tum they are much easier of demonstHition, especiaUy 
to small scholars, than any other rules, besides being an 
easier and shorter method of solving these examples 
than any now known. 

SuU let. To find the solidity of a frustom of a pyramid. 
Multiply the area of a middle section of the frustum by 
its altitude, and to the product add the contents of a pyra- 
mid whose base is a polygon shnilar to the bases of the 
frustum, and whose altitude is tliat of the frustum, the 
sides of whose base being equal to one half the difierence 
of the homologous sides of the bases of the frustum. 

BuU 2d. To find the solidity of a frustum of a cone. 
Multiply the area of the middle section of the frustum by 
its altitude, and to the product add the contents of a cone 
whose altitude is that of the frustum, the diameter of its 
base being equal to one half the difibrence of the diameter 
of the bases of the frnstimi. 

Hoping these rules may soon be known by all, I have 
taken this means of making them public a. l. o. p. 
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€mmunmihu. 



Uadar thla head we pvWth BQch Tolmitery oontrfbnttoaa m w 
tfeam ■nfBeUiitly IntenatiBC or ■offsc'tlT* to merit » plaoe here, bat 
vltbent iadonliiC elUwr the oplmloiu or the aUeced ftels let forth. 



FBMALE BUFFRAaS. 

BTXLIEA H. CUBTESB. 

ADMmxNO fhe fiict that common law reoognizes no 
rights to property in a married woman, we also note the 
fitct that the legislatnres of nearly erery State in the 
Union have InMnged npon common law 00 fiur as to 
grant married women the right to control property 
owned by them at time of marriage, and which can not 
be appropriated by the husband for the payment of his 
debts, in some States, also, he is not obliged to pay her 
debts contracted before marriage. Tbe law, it is tme, 
generally treats a married woman as a cipher ; but law 
is not (dways Justice, neither docs might make right. 
Hence the need of changing the law till it shall deal Jus- 
tice. 

Why should the uniting of two Utob destroy the indi- 
viduality of one more than the other ? ** The twain are 
one flesh ;'* one in mutual interest, but two in individual- 
ity, and should bo cquaL If woman loses her natural 
capability of thinking and acting for herself when she 
relinquishes her^name for anothor^s, then there is a good 
reason why she should become a nonentity, and not 
otherwise. 

Some one has quaintly remarked, '* Woman was taken 
out of man ; not fh>m his head, to be ruled by him ; not 
ftt>m his feet, to bo trampled npon ; but near his heart, to 
be beloved; under his arm, to be protected; out of his 
side, to be his equoL" 

In the walks of life, differences of opinion will arise ; 
and why is the yielding required to bo all on one side, 
when the Judgment of the wife is as good as that of the 
husband's in five cases out of ten (if no more). It is Just 
that each will should be subservient to the other, and nei- 
ther should tyrannize; that is Christian, and such a 
course would avoid contention. Oppression prompts 
the spirit of revolution, and not equality. 

The idea that ** the husband has a right to control the 
household, and will direct his wife how to vote, and may 
demand obedience,^' savors a little of heathenism. It is 
as much the wife's duty and privilege to control the 
household. In civilized countries, as the husband's ; and 
the idea of his commanding her to think as he does, or, 
if that is impossible, to compel -her to act contrary to 
her Just conceptions of right, is preposterous and ab- 
surd, and infinitely beneath the consideration of an in- 
telligent, benevolent mind. Earnest women and loyal 
men will not be frightened by such bugbears. He is not 
much of a man who would thus limit a woman's thoughts. 
If man is '* lord of creatioD," woman ought to be queen 
of her own proscribed sphere, which her home is so 
often quoted to be. To be sure, her home is the scene 
of her chief duties, but thpt ought not to deprive her of 
the privilege of looking outside of domestic cares for a 
part of her oi^oyment or recreation. But every wonum's 
sphere does not properly lie in washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, scrubbing, etc., any more than it is every man's 
calling to bo a minister, doctor, carpenter, or black- 
smith. 

In saying this, I am confident of touching a chord 
which will vibrate discordantly on some people's nerves, 
but it is true, nevertheless. Let every person engage in 
the occupation for which he is fitted by nature, for in 
that will he reflect most honor to himself and best serve 
the world. 

It is assumed that women take little pains to inform 
themselves on political questions. Many do, others do 
not. Those who do, have as nice a perception of right 
and wrong as those of the other sex— and what is politics, 
generally, but questions involving these principles?— 
and if intrigue is a part of it, they will help root it out, 
as it is universaUy conceded their influence is refining. 
Sheridan has truthfhlly said, *' Women govern us ; let us 
render them perfect ; the moro they are enlightened, so 
much ihe more shall wc be. On tiie cultivation of the 
minds of women depends the wisdom of men. It is by 
woman that nature writes on the hearts of men.*' 



Females are invited to hear i)olitical speeches, read 
politics in newspapers, hear it discussed by neighbors 
and around the fireside, often participating In the dis- 
cussion; and yet it is no breach of propriety: their nat- 
ural delicacy receives no shock ; neither do they attack 
with dubs or brooms those who differ with them in 
opinion, as has been alleged they would be under the 
necessity of doing, if allowed the expression of their 
opinions through the ballot-box. They are not in the 
habit of giving force to their arguments by blows. 
Every true-hearted, loyal man honors in his heart a loyal 
woman ; then why not let her work with him and help 
bear the toil of wrenching the nation from the grasp of 
sin and misery, which have so strong a hold upon it? 
She would prove fUly adequate to the task, which would 
thus be materially lightened, for "in union there is 
strength." 

In regard to those who take no Interest in politics, a 
single remark is sufficient. It Is not strange for people 
to take little interest in matters in which they are al- 
lowed to have no particuhir responsibility or action. 

The principal reason why females should have the 
right of suffrage is founded upon the principle, "No 
taxation without representation." When men who pay 
taxes are allowed the privilege of the elective franchise, 
there can be no sound reason why intelligent women, 
paying taxes, may not have the same privilege; neither 
is there a good reason why any woman of mature age 
may not have a voice in choosing officers to frame the 
laws by which she is governed. The withholding this 
privilege does compromise woman's liberty, and scores 
of them feel It so, and it affects their happiness, too, In- 
asmuch as in many a woman's breast glows as bright a 
love ef liberty, independence, and self-government as 
fired the revolutionary fiithers to break the yoke of the 
British government 

Let the opponents of female sufllrage imagine them- 
selves one of the subordinate class, and they wUl see 
more clearly the force of the argument and the practical 
bearing of the " golden rule." 

If qualification in point of information be the contest, 
many women and scores of men who are constantly ad- 
mitted to the polls, would speedily change places. 

That a reform (which does mean improvement) is 
needed in the education of a vast number of females (as 
well as those of the other sex) is evident. There are too 
many doUs, parlor-ornaments, and butterflies among 
ladles, and not enough sensible, earnest, working, use- 
fhl women. The cry is everywhere for more of the latter 
and less of the former; but women are fitting them- 
selves for places of trust, and acquitting themselves 
nobly, too. 

But accomplishments and a sound education are not 
incompatible, and it wHl not lessen one atom the deli- 
cate grace of any miss or mistress to acquire aknowledge 
of commercial law, mathematics, political economy, or 
any other useftil branch, but imparts an added charm of 
intelligence, and often proves highly beneficial in a 
p^tcuniary i>oint of view. Simple, silly, ignorant jroung 
women are getting to be a drug in the market, and a 
higher state of intelligence demanded ; and if men and 
women alike concur in this reform, there will be little 
danger of divorces arising from subjugation or difference 
of opinion. 

Reform processes slowly but surely, and the amount 
of opposltionlt encounters is an index as to how near 
the root of the tree the axe is laid. " A hit bird always 
flutters." The good time's coming, though it be long 
on the way. 



©bitttara. 



Babtlktt.— "Died at Avon, (Connecticut, April 23th, 
Rev. John Bartlett, aged 83." Thus has a good man, in 
the frill ripeness of a peaceftd old age, passed away. 
Among our early recollections are the sermons and 
fiitherly counsels of this man. He has reared a family of 
sons and daughters, and they have all taken an excellent 
rank— one, " D. W. B.," the Washington correspondent 
of the Now York Independent^ stands among the best 
writers of the day. Father Bartlett, as he has been 
fiuniliarly called for nearly half a century, was a Congre- 
gational minister, and though belonging to a former gen- 
eration, he cordially adopted the cause of Temperance and 
other reforms, and followed and fostered them with the 
earnestness of a young man. Blessed Is the memory of 
thogood. 



TEACH CHILDREN TO THINK. 

I HAVB noticed much said in the Jottbnai. of the im- 
I)ortance of physical development— and well said, too ; 
but proper physical development can never be in ad- 
vance of mental development, since not a muscle moves 
or a step Is taken In physical development but by prompt- 
ings flx>m the mind. Hence no general improvement 
physically, or any attention to any suggestions of Phre- 
nology or the like, maybe expected until the masses are 
educated to a higher standard mentally, until men think 
and reason. And I write this to suggest a plan to edu- 
cate succeeding generations to a higher standard. 

The great hindrance to progress now is the tenacity 
with which men cling to the notions of their D&thers, and 
particularly to the idea that every boy or girl that loves 
. study and is studious and improves well was cut out for 
a bright student, while every dull one was simply cut out 
for something else than study. And the day is for in the 
fhturo yet when you can suggest that eating pork tends 
to scroMa, or that improper temperaments marrying re- 
sult in deterioration of the race, and not hear men say, 
" Our fiUhers were a healthy people, and stood above us 
physically, and t?iey paid no attention to these new-fangled 
notions,'''' 

' I am satisfied, from over thirty years' experience in 
teaching, that this adherence to old notions results more 
from the manner banners are taught than flx>m all 
other causes together. The tyro is compelled for a few 
years to take conclusions second-hand. 

If he asks why c-o-w spells cow, the only reason he 
can get is, that people have by common consent spelled 
the word that way ; there is very llttld more analogy be- 
tween see, owe, double-you tlian between almost any 
other three letters in the alphabet and the same word. 
And very few words in the language are spelled and pro- 
nounced nearer analogous. And arbitraiy as the sin> 
plest process of instruction is for the beginner, he is only 
exercised flx>m five to ten minutes a day, and all the bal- 
ance of the day he is required to observe order, which he 
learns to detest, with everything else belonging to the 
school. Bome^ however, reach the period when they com- 
mence studjring lessons with some love for study, and 
make considerable progress; while the masses dislike 
school and study, and make very little progress. And all 
are content to do very little independent thinking or 
reasoning, simply memorizing lessons, and are always 
unable to give a reason for the fidth that is in them. 

My remedy is simply to interest tJie beginner every mo- 
ment he Is allowed In the school-room, teaching him ob- 
jectively, and in all cases ftimlshing him with a reason 
for every conclusion. And when the class of beginners 
has received the proportion of the teacher's time due the 
doss for the whole day, let the class be dismissed until 
the next day, thus avoiding tho annoyanco of small 
scholars with large ones, and tho contracting listless 
habits by the smaU ones. 

When we have a generation educated in this manner, 
I apprehend that truth will be more i)opular >vith them 
than with us. and any reform will be easily inaugurated, 
whil«^ the main differences in religion, politics, etc, will 
dwindle to nothing 3^or In general there is merit in every 
question, ITwe oomd divest our minds of bias, and reason 
as we do in philosophy, the mathematics, etc t. h. 



An Enigma. — ^I am composed of 26 

letters. 

My 90, 11,8, 18, 15, 19, 8, IT, 6, 19 is a name revered 
by an tme Americans. 

My 10, 5, 12, 23, 9, 21 is the founder of the most popular 
diurch in the United States. 

My 15, 9, 16, 2, Gisarace who have caused much dissen* 
sion. 

My 4, 2, 11, 19, 17 is a distinguished general of fhe late 
war. 

My 1, 18, 7, 25, 9 is the greatest inventor of the present 
age. 

My 17, 6, 16, 16, 24, 12, 8, 15 is England's poet-laureate. 

My 10, 6, 22, 14, 10, 8, 17, 6, 15 is one of the greatest 
warriors of the world. 

My all is tho contributor of some of the most valuable 
reading in the Amebioan Phbenological Sovbskl. 

BELLE PEIBCE. 

EnigiOl Answered. — ^Thc answer to 

the Enigma in the May number of the Joubnal, is 
*'The Now Novelty Microscope," sold by Fowler and 
Wells. w. J. B. 
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POBTRAIT OF THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D. 



THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D. 

In the portrait here given of this gen- 
tleman, we have a fair representation of 
a hearty, genial, and high-toned English- 
man. His head towers loflilj in the 
moral region, indicating large Veneration 
and Benevolence. His temperament was 
strongly Vital — in fact, bordering npon 
the Lymphatic ; but his extremely active 
brain and indefatigable industry kept 
under a constitutional tendency to the 
free accumulation of adipose. Fairly 
endowed with Self-Esteem, and well 
braced up by strong Firmness, he was 
enabled to take advanced positions, and 
maintain them with vigor and success. 

Stiictly conscientious, he would closely 
adhere to what he deemed his duty in 
all cases, turning neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

Intellectually considered, the percep- 
tives predominated ; he could gather and 
impart knowledge rapidly by communi- 
cation with the external world, and found 
much enjoyment in contact with physical 
nature. 



Large Locality gave him a fondness 
for traveling, sight-seeing, and observa- 
tion in general. 

His Language was large, which gave 
him talent for acquiring words and lan- 
guages, and facility in speech. He had 
also large Ideality and Sublimity; he 
was tasteful and nice in his notions of 
living ; and these qualities also gave him 
a character for elegance of diction in 
discourse. He would also often overflow 
with lively anecdote. 

His reasoning can not be said to have 
been characterized by any great depth 
or comprehensiveness of thought. He 
was more practical than profound. He 
sought to render his sermons practical ; 
he adapted his subjects to the workings 
of nature, the actualities of life. He 
spoke from the heart to the heart ; and 
his frank, free, and earnest nature acted 
upon the hearts of those who heard like 
a magnetic influence, electrifying and re- 
fining their natures. 

His was indeed a noble crown. The 
moral sentiments held special sway in his 
character. Zealous and staunch in the 



cause which he advocated — true religion 
and pure reform — he was ever ready to 
vindicate them. His truly benignant 
countenance had a winningness about it 
which no one could gaze upon unmoved. 
How different this organization from 
that of a rogue, a down, a debauchee, or 
a malefactor I 

BIOGRAFmr. 

The subject of oar sketch was born in ^iiai- 
fields, Londoo, May 17tb, 1788. His parents 
were both much esteemed in the commuDity for 
uprightness and general moral worth. The pur- 
suit of his father, William Raffles, was that of a 
solicitor at law, in the prosecntion of which 
he had won an honorable reputation. His moth- 
er was a Weelejan Methodist, a woman of earnest 
piety, and early impressed upon her only son's 
susceptible mind and heart the importance of re- 
ligious truth. She was in the habit of taking 
Thomas with her to chapel, and this no doubt 
exercised a strong influence upon directing his 
inclinations toward the ministry, and in the Inde- 
pendent line. 

As a child, he was not of a strong constitution, 
and gaTe little promise of the vigor and en- 
durance which distinguished him in mature 
years. The utmost care was taken of him while 
but a child, his education not being pushed until 
after he was twelve years old. In 1800 he was 
sent to a boarding-school, where, however, he 
did not remain long, owing to the want of means 
on the part of his father. In 1803, determining 
to do something for himself, he became a clerk in 
Doctors' Commons, a noted rendezrous of London 
lawyers. Here be labored with fidelity, but the 
associations of wax and parchment were not 
agreeable to him. In September of the same 
year matters were so arranged that he returned 
to the boarding-school. His youthful mind was 
even then imbued with strong religious feelings. 
An extract which we take from a letter written by 
him to a friend at this time, evidences a deep- 
toned piety rarely met with in a boy of fifteen : 
''May that God who delights in the efforts of 
the young mind, and who will not despise the 
day of small things, smile upon these our early 
endeavors to strengthen each other in the path 
of duty, of virtue, and religion I May He be the 
gaide of our youthful days, and though sur- 
rounded by snares and difficulties on every side, 
may His almighty arm be our support ; at His 
gracious throne may we often be found asking 
those things which are well pleasing in His 
sight." 

While at this school he joined the Independent 
or Congregational Church, under the spiritual 
guidance of a minister of that denomination, 
named Collyer. For this gentleman Dr. Baf- 
fies always entertained a strong affection, and 
through his management the latter obtained ad- 
mission in 1805 into Homerton College, an old 
institution near London erected for the educa- 
tion of Congregational ministers. Here young 
Raffles continued about four years, making ex- 
cellent progress in his studies and winning fast 
friends among instructors and class-mates by his 
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kindness and genial disposition. He was so 
anxious to engage in public work that he began 
to preach very early, while yet a mere student. 
In 1807, scarcely more than two years after he 
entered Homerton, he visited such large places 
as Ashford, in Kent, and preached to large 
congregations. His idea of the duties he had 
in hand may be gathered from the following 
extract firom his diary, under date of Oct. 20th, 
1807: **Gh\ what a delightful, noble employ- 
ment is that which lies before me, the service of 
God in the ministry of His Gospel ! What can 
possibly exceed the luxury of doing food T Who 
does not envy the feelings of the philanthropist 
who makes it his business to seek out the suffer- 
ing sons of wretchedness and want that he may 
Idndly administer to their temporal necessities, 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, soothe the 
mourner T Such a man has within him a perpet- 
ual feast, of the deliciousness of which they can 
form no adequate idea who never tasted it them- 
selves. But if such be the feelings of the man 
who only, after all, supplies, and that but in 
a partial degree, the temporal wants of hia 
fellow-men, how great, how amazing an honor 
has God conferred upon us, in that He makes 
us instrumental in administering to the far more 
pressbg necessities of the soul, that better, no- 
bler, immortal part, destined to appear at the 
awiul and impartial bar of God, and built for an 
eternity of happiness or woe P' 

In the fall of the year 1808, being then but 
twenty-four, he received an invitation to become 
the settled minister of a large and thriving Inde- 
pendent society in Southampton. This he de- 
clined for the reason probably that he looked to 
some position which* possessed a wider range — 
then being constantly occupied in and around 
London. * 

In 1809 he was invited to take the pulpit of a 
Congregational church located in Hammersmith, 
a town on the outskirts of London, where he had 
frequently preached. He accepted the call, and 
was ordained in June of the same year. His con- 
nection with this church lasted nearly three 
years, during which time he appeared constantly 
growing in the affections of his people. His 
labors were unremitting ; not only did he per- 
form the ministrations of his church with earnest 
fidelity, but preached at other places during the 
week in response to nearly every request. That 
he would have remained at Hammersmith longer 
is every way probable, had not a most melan- 
choly and unexpected event occurred which led 
to his resignation. 

On the 6th of August, 1811, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, the youthful and gifted minister of New- 
ington Chapel, Liverpool, was drowned while 
bathing In the river Mersey. This event plunged 
his church into deep grief, and as his congrega- 
tion had greatly increased in sixe, rendering the 
building of a new edifice necessary for its accom- 
modation ; and as this new edifice had already 
been commenced, it was very important that 
Mr. Spencer's successor should be eminently 
worthy to take his place and maintain the in- 
terest already developed. The ofScers of the 
bereaved congregation, with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, turned their eyes toward the young Ham« 




mersmith preacher, Thomas Raf&es, as the man 
for the position, and invited him to fill their 
pulpit After much careful deliberation be ac- 
cepted the invitation, and early in the year 1812 
became the pastor of that church, with which his 
name and reputation became identified for so 
many years. Great (Jeorge Street Chapel, Liver- 
pool. Soon after his ordination, in compliance 
with universal desire, he prepared a memoir of 
the lamented Spencer, which has been exten- 
sively circulated in the United States, and can 
not be carefully read without profit. 

During Dr. Raffles' long ministry at Liverpool, 
he was indefatigable and untiring in effort. The 
services of his own church were minutely and 
punctually attended to, and having a con^ega- 
tion of fully 2^000 persons to look after, it would 
appear quite sufficient for the capacity^of one 
man. But not only did he dischargre his paro- 
chial duties satisfactorily to his people, but he 
was almost daily and nightly speaking and lal>or- 
ing in the cause of religion and moral reform. 
Invitations without number were flowing in upon 
bim to attend this or that place and give his 
voice and influence in behalf of this or that 
movement. In fact, no one more zealous could 
be found in the advocacy of a cause in which he 
sympathized. His whole heart and soul were 
bound up in his Christian work, and no opposi- 
tion was too great for him to dare meet it. In 
the memoirs of him published by his son, Thom- 
as S. Raffles, Esq., are voluminous extracts from 
bis diary, in which ho recorded at considerable 
leng^ his engagements and labors from day to 
day. As we read them we are amazed that flesh 
and blood could endure so much, especially since 
when a child his constitution was considered del- 
icate. As it was, he occasionally found himself 
so exhausted that he was compelled to withdraw 
from active duty. Then ho found refreshment 
and recreation in short seasons of travel on the 
Continent or through various parts of Great 
Britain, gratifying an antiquarian taste by col- 
lecting curious books and relics wherever he 
went. In April, 1816, he married a Miss Cath- 
. erine Hargreaves, of Liverpool, with whom he 
was permitted to enjoy uninterrupted domestic 
bappiness for twenty-eight years. 

As an evidence of the reputation which Dr. 
Raffles enjoyed in America, the faculty of Union 
College conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity, with which mark of distin- 
guished consideration he was much pleased. That 
he <iid not ever visit the United States is doubt- 
less owing to the fact that in his multitudinous 
engagements he could not spare the time requi- 
site for so extensive a tour. That he enter- 
tained a worm interest in American matters is 
very evident from many remarks of his. Be- 
sides, be corresponded with American divines of 
considerable note, one of whom, the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, of Albany, N. Y., seems to have been 
on terms of close and confiding affection with 
him. He was also highly esteemed by the clergy 
of the established church in his own country, 
and always was accorded a prominent part at the 
meetings of the great religious societies of En- 
gland. As a speaker he was earnest, i)athetic, 
and soul-moving. He interested and enchained 



the attention of his audience in the very begin- 
ning. Spcakiug of his manner In the pulpit, an 
American gentleman says : '* Never did I see an 
audience so jwrfectly spell-bound by the voice of 
a man. Occasionally in the progress of the ser- 
mon the doctor was powerful beyond descrip- 
tion, his thoughts, and manner, and the tones of 
his voico all befitting each other." His diary 
shows him to have been a man exceedingly fond 
of sight-seeing — very susceptible to the influences 
of fine scenery. The descriptions of the places 
visited in his occasional tours are vivid and 
poetical. His travels in Italy are delineated 
with rare power. 

In January, 1853, Dr. Raffles published a sup- 
plement to Dr. Watts' Psalms and Hymns, in- 
corporating in it several of his own composition. 
This hymn-book has been very considerably used 
in the Congregational churches of England. 

In appearance Dr. Raffles was a large, portly 
man, with a full and ruddy countenance. His 
whole face beamed with genial warmth and be- 
nevolence. 

After a long life of active usefulness, fifty 
years of which had been passed in Liverpool in 
the charge of the Great George Street Chapel, be 
died from a severe attack of dropsy August 18th, 
1863. Of him it has been truly said : ** He was 
a good minister Of Jesus Christ, whose person . 
and work were the grand themes on which be 
delighted to dwell. " It is estimated that 60,000 
persons were gathered together to participate in 
his obsequies. All denominations of Christians 
were largely represented, besides the very many 
civil officers of all ranks who attended his fu- 
neral. The hymn sung on this- occasion was one 
of Dr. Raffles' own composition, and is in itself a 
beautiful portraiture of the serene piety which 
warmed his heart. We give it in full. 

High in yonder realms of light, 

Far above these lower skies, 
Fair and exqtdsitcly bright, 

Heaven's mifkding mansions rise. 
Olad within these blest abodes 

Dwell the raptured saints above, 
Where no anxious care corrodes, 

Happy in Inunanuel's love. 

Once the big, nnbidden tear, 

Stealing down the fhrrowed cheek, 
Told, in eloquence sincere, 

Tales of woe they could not speak. 
But these days of weeping o^er, 

Passed this scene of toil and pain. 
They shall feel distress no more, 

Never, never weep again I 

*Mid the chorus of the skies, 

'Mid th' angelic lyres above. 
Hark ! their songs melodious rise, 

Songs of praise to Jesus' love ! 
Happy spirits I ye arc fled 

Where no grief can entrance find ; 
Lulled to rest the aching head. 

Soothed the anguish of the mind. 



All is tranquil and serene, 

Calm and undisturbed repose ; 
There no cloud can intervene. 

There no angry tempest blows ; 
Every tear is wiped away. 

Sighs no more shall heave the breast ; 
Night is lost in endless day, 

Sorrow in eternal rest. 
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f ittrarj 'Baiim, 

[AU works noiieed in Tmi Phrbmoloo- 
xoAi* JouBMAL mojf be ordered from this 
qffUe atprieiu annexed,] 

Jbnkins' Vest-Pocket Lexi- 



O0H. An En^iih Dlcdonarr of aO ex- 
cept Familiar Words; indndisff the 
Pnndpa] Sdontiflc and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Honeys, Welshta, and 
Measores. Bj Jabez Jenkins. New 
York: Fowler and Wells. 

Here is a little book which can not ftdl 
to he very serviceable to all who read, for 
all snch are freqaently encountering words 
or terms with which they are not fiuniliar. 
This is a Tcry peculiar book. It Is properly 
called a lexicon^ becanse it deals chiefly with 
a dasa of words not mnch used in common 
oonTcrtation, though constantly employed 
in literatoro, science, and art It is prop- 
erly a vest-pocket lexicon, because, only 
three inches long by two and a quarter wide 
and little more than half an inch thick, it 
may literally be carried in that convenient 
receptacle. But not\vith8tanding the di- 
minutive size, it contains over 20,000 words 
qf the kind that people generally consult a 
dictionanf for. Here is the peculiarity— 
in the Judicious selection, and the vocabu- 
lary is so graded as to include the words, 
not known to a school-boy of twelve to 
fourteen years, thus meeting the wants of 
all classes, loomed and unlearned. 
' Let any one look into the ordinary pocket- 
dictionaries and he will find himself fiunil- 
iar with most of their contents ; but in this 
the proportion of such is comparatively 
small. It might well be asked how it is 
possible to crowd into so small a compass 
all the words, sdentiflc and technical terms, 
etc, for which we have heretofore been 
obliged to go to the quartos? Theprefiice 
answers, " Dy omitting the words which 
everybody knows, there is room in this 
little book for nearly all that any one re- 
quires to know.** Without controversy, 
we need a dictionary only for the words 
we are ignorant ot 

By branching off into natural history, and 
otherwise invading the domain of encyclo- 
pedias, the unabridged dictionaries have 
become so ponderous, that when one is 
cosily ex\Joying a periodical after dinner, 
his feet d VAmerieain^ meeting with a new 
word, he is tempted to conclude the labor 
of searching for it now will not pay— he de- 
fers it till he gets up, and so loses it en- 
tirely. A t such a juncture the Vest-Pocket 
Lexicon is a real fHend and comforter. 
But we must not be understood as under- 
valuing the unabridged; on the contrary, 
all who can afford it ought to possess them 
for the great amount of information they 
contain respecting the language. But they 
can not be carried about nor had always at 
hand fbr reference. It would be very un- 
wise for any ono to attempt to carry in his 
head all the words of this Lexicon, but by 
placing them in the next most convenient 
repository, the compiler has sought to sat- 
isfy a public want, and wo think he has 
succeeded. Besides the dass of words re- 
ibrrcd to, he gives us a pretty complete list 
of foreign moneys, reduced to our currency, 
as well as foreign weights and measures. 
Also the common Latin and French phrases 
of two and three words, the ordinary law 
terms, and the most important mythologi- 
cal names. We would commend the short 
prefhce as a dear exposition of the author^s 
design, which, it appears to ns, he has 
fUthftilly executed. Copies may be had at 
this office, in gUt morocco tock^at $1; in 
leather, gUt, 75 cents. 




ScMPTTTBE Testimony against 

Intoxicatinq Wihb. By the Rev. Wm. 
Ritchie. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House, 
ISmo, pp. 313. Cloth, GO cents. 
In this little book the subject of wine- 
drinking is discussed from the Seripture 
standpoint. Texts bearing upon it are ad- 
duced to the end, that those interested in 
the cause of truth and temperance may 
know what the Bible says respecting the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The discussion 
appears to bo dear and dispassionate, ref- 
erence being made fh>m time to timcuto 
eminent Biblical commentators. ^ 

" BtiY Your Own Cherries." 

a Temperance Tale, founded on fact. By 
John William Kirton. Paper SO cents. 
The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House appears to have fliilrly 
got under way, and are rapidly issuing 
books, tracts, etc. H it continues to dis- 
seminate such attractive literature as *' Buy 
Your Own Cherries," we can safely predict 
the most gratifying success In Its benevo- 
lent enterprise. The story Is short, but 
can be profitably read and considered by 
every one. 

Life in Sing Sing State Pri- 

son, as seen In a Twelve Years* Chap- 
laincy. By Rev. John Luckey. New 
York: N. Tibbals. 12mo., pp. 876. 
Cloth, $1 60. 

In this volume wo find compiled, in a 
clear and engaging style, many of the more 
striking experiences of the author in the 
New York State prison. In the language 
qf his preface— \70 think " These sketches 
will afford the reader a fhir and correct no- 
tion of some of the usual inddents of con- 
vict life, of the opinions and sentiments of 
convicts themsdves, and * * * fhmish 
information that may prove not wholly 
valueless to the unprejudiced searchers for 
truth in this department of sodal^sdence.** 

Year Book of Pharmacy. 

(The Chemist*8 Desk Companion for 1866.) 
A Practical Summary of Researches in 
Pharmacy, Materia Medlca, and Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry, during the year 1865. 
Edited by Charles H. Wood, F.C.S., and 
Charles Sharp. Crown, 8vo,, sd., pp. ITS. 
Price $1. 

The American Odd Fel- 
low is a very handsomely-printed month- 
ly, of 48 octavo pages, edited and published 
by Mr. John W. Obb, New York, at $3 a 
year. All that is new or interesting re- 
lating to this benevolent Order is sup- 
posed to be contained therein. 

Annual Register of Rxj- 

BAL APFAms FOB 1866—180 Engravings, 
containing Practical Suggestions for the 
Farmer and Horticulturist. Price 30 cents, 
post-paid. We have previously called at^ 
tention to this invaluable little book, which 
every fhrmer, as well as all who feel inter- 
ested in the raising of crops, should have. 
It may bo ordered £rom this of&ce. 

New Music. We have just 

received somo new contributions to the 
realm of Tune ftom Horace Waters, 481 
Broadway: "The May Waltz,'* by Alfted 
Mellon, a delicate aria, price 65 cents; 
^'The Freedman*s Lament,** song and 
chorus, by M. B. Ladd, 80 cents; "My 
Bonny Boat, Queen of tho Sea,** song and 
chorus, 80 cents; *' Hilda,** a popular waltz, 
by D. Godfi^y, 60 cents ; " Oh, You Must 
be a Lover of the Lord,** hymn, with 
chorus, 80 cents; and **Told in the Twi- 
light,** song, 80 cents. 



Itefo ^ooks. 



[Among the late issues qf the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, aU (f which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting ;] 

Canada, its Defences, 

CoirDxnoN, A2n> RssouBcss. By W.How- 
ard Russell, LL J). 8vo., pp. 811. $1 60. 

DiscE VivEEE, or Learn to 

Live. A good book, descriptive and inter- 
esting. By Dr. Sutton, a well-known En- 
glish author. 13mo. $1 95. 

Earnestness. A tale re- 
plete with religious truth. By tho Rev. 
C. B. Taylor, author of Lady Mary, Thank- 
ftUness, etc 12mo. $1. 

Life OF John Wesley. By 

Southey. A good book. $3 60. 

The Safe Compass, and 

PontTS. By Rev. Dr. John Newton. ISmo. 
$160. 

RiLLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN 
OF Lira. By Rev. Dr. Newton. 12mo. 
$1 10. 

The Intuition of the 

Mnn>. By James McCosh, LLuD. 8vo, 
pp., 448. Price $8 35. 

Clinical Lectures on the 
PnnfoiPLEs Ain> Pbacticb of Mxdioihe. 
By J. H. Bennett, Professor, etc., in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third Ameri- 
can fh>m tho Fourth Edinburgh Edition. 
687 wood-cuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv., 1082. 
Cloth, $7; leather, $8 60. 

New Book of Flowers. 

^Joseph Brock. Newly Electrotyx>ed and 
Blnstrated. 19mo,pp.480. aoth,|3. 

The Field and Garden 
Yeobtables of AiKEBicA. By Fearing 
Burr, Jr.. Second and Enlarged Edition. 
8vo, pp. 700. Cloth, $5 60. 

Country Life ; a Hand- 
book of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Landscape Gardening. By Robert Morris 
Copdand. Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo, 
pp. v., 913. Cloth, $6 60. 

The First Glass of Wine ; 

or, Clarence Mortimer. By NeUle Gra- 
hame. ISmo, pp. 134. Cloth, 00 cents. 

Lf ViNcuLis; or, The Pris- 
oner of War. Being tho Experience of a 
Rebel in two Federal Pens, interspersed 
with Reminiscences, etc. By a Yliglnia 
Confbderato. 13mo, pp. 316. Petersbuig, 
Va. Cloth, $160. — ^ 

The Prachcal Brass and 

Ieow FouiJDEns* Guide ; a Concise Treat- 
ise on Brass Founding, Moulding, tho 
Metals, and their Alloys, etc To which 
are added. Recent Improvements in the 
Manufacture of Iron, Steel bv tho Bessemer 
process, etc. By James D. Larkin. Fifth 
Edition, revised, with extensive additions. 
ISmo, pp. 801. Cloth, $3 60. 

Asiatic Cholera; its Ori- 
gin and Spread in Asia, AAica, and Eu- 
rope; Introduction into America through 
Canada; Causes, Symptoms, and Pathol- 
ogy, ett. By R. Nelson, MJ). 13mo, pp. 
306. Cloth, $1 75. 

The Giant Cities of Ba- 

SHAN, and Syria's Holy Places. By the 
Rev. J. L. Porter. Illustrated. 13mo, 
pp.877. Cloth, $8 60. 



Essays on the Soiling of 

Cattle, Illustrated ttom Experience ; and 
an Address, containing Suggestions whidi 
may be useftd to Farmers. By Joaiah 
Qulncy. With a Memolrof the Author, by 
Edmund Qulncy. 13mo, pp. 131. Cloth, 
$136. 

Garden Flowers — How to 

Cttlctvatb Thbm. a Treatise on the Cul- 
ture of Hardy Ornamental Trees, flhrubo, 
Annuals, Herbaceous and Bedding Plants. 
By Edward Spraguo Rand, Jr. ISmo, pp. 
884. Cloth, $3 80. 

• Homes Without Hands ; 

being a Description of tho Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciples of Construction. By Rev. J. O. 
Wood, M.A., FXJ3., author of the ** Illus- 
trated Natural History,'* etc. 1 voL, large 
8vo. ; 31 fhli-pago drawings, and S3 Illustra- 
tions. C33 pages. Cloth, $7 75. 

The Harvest op the Sea, 

A Contribution to tho Natural and Econ- 
omic History of the British Food Fishes. 
By James G. Bertram, with fifty Illnstrm- 
tlons. Ono laige vohmie, 8vo, 630 pages. 
Cloth, $7 75. 
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Class in Phrenology. — ^I 

have heard you were to teach a dass of 
student?, next fhll or winter, the art of 
practical Phrenology— how to teach the 
scienco and how to apply it in the delin- 
eation of character. Puasq give your pro- 
gramme, time, terms, what books to road 
preparatory to tho course, etc., in the 
JomcNAi^ and oblige a lover of tho scienco 
and ono who desires to bo a student. 

Ans. Tho class wo propose to instruct 
will assemble on the seventh day of Jan- 
uary, 1867. We proposo to teach worthy 
men of talent how to read character and 
how to present the sdence to tho public 
All who wish to obtain a programme of the 
course of InBtmction, stating the hooka 
necessary to read, the extent of the course 
of instruction, and the terms, can do so bj 
sending a stamp and asking for a drcolar, 
entitled, " PsorsssioNAL Instruction nr 
Pbactical Phbenoloot.** Address this 
office. 



QuEarnoNS of** Geneiial Intebiot*' 
wm be answered in this department. We 
have no space to graUfi/ mere idle curiosity. 
Questions qf personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be britf, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ^^neoct number," Tour 
"Bbst TnouQHTs*' solicited. 

An Okdeb for Books, Joubkais, 
etc, must be writtin on a sheet by Use^, 
Questions for this department^To Cobrk- 
SPONDKXTS— ontf communicatfons for the 
Editor, must be written on szpabate slips, 

Spkxal Notice— Oia/?y to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and thepres- 
stare upon this department inpartieular, we 
shall be eompdled heretifier to decline all 
questions relating to sut^eets not properly 
coming witliin the scope of tills Jouesai* 
Queries relating to Piitsioloot, Phrexoi*- 

OOT, PHTSIOaNOXT, PSTCnOLOOT, ETH- 

NOLOOT, and Antiibofologt, or the genO' 
ral Science of Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shaU be deemed qf geniiral 
xntebbst. Write your question plainly on 

a SEFABATI SUP OF PATEB, Ofltf Send %tS 

only ONE at a time. 
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What is Crakiologt ? — 

The dictionary defines it as '' The doctrine 
or science of determining the properties or 
characteristics of the mind by the confor- 
mation of the sknH,'* 

Craxioscoft is the science of the emi- 
nences produced in the craniom by the 
brain— intended to discover the particular 
part of tho brain in which reside the or- 
gans which 'influence particular passions 
or fiicnlties— in other words, the organs 
of the mh|d. Phrenologists claim that the 
internal or the skull corresponds with the 
external; as the meat in the nut, the tree 
to the bark, the oyster to the shell, etc 
That tho skull is made for the brain, rather 
than the brain for and by the stcuU. 

One-Abmed Artists. — 

Please inform me, and perhaps manv 
others of the *^ one-armed corps,^^ through 
your excellent Joubstal, whether a person 
vrith one arm can practically be an artist ? 
That is, could he work with convenience 
and rapidity, supposing he had the neces- 
sary mental fiMulties f 

AnM. With the proper mental culture, 
with the art-nature in him, he could, if he 
had the right hand, become a painter of 
portraits, or of flowers, or of landscapes. 
The chief trouble would be in holding the 
rest^tlck or rod. One could hardly paint 
without such a rest for the hand. Some- 
thing mi^ht perhaps be contrived to obviate 
the difficulty. Across the top of the canvas 
tnxae there might be Ihstencd a piece of 
wood or metal fhll of notches— then at the 
left side of the man there might be a socket 
In which the end of the resting rod could 
be placed and the other end placed in one 
of the notches on the canvas fiame. The 
palette could also be in some way attached 
to the easel when it was ready for use, and 
thus convenience and fiurllity could be 
secured. One-armed men may engage as 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, merchants, 
agents, ftnit-growers, stock-growers, and 
a hundred other pursuits. If you want to 
go into art, we will give you an order wtilch 
may be fkroillar to you, ** Forward l" 

Water-Cuee. — ^What is the 

best work yon have on Hydropathic fiimily 
treatment, and its cost? Ans, The Illus- 
trated Hydropathic Encyclopedia. $4 60. 

iMxroRTALiTT. — Are such 

fttculties as Secretlveness, Acquisitive- 
ness. Alimentiveness. etc., supposed to 
Hve bevond the grave t or do they die with 
the body f 

Aru. All th«i hxmian fttculties have rela- 
tionship to the spiritual, and though It 
t may be difficult to define our meaning, it 
is not difllcult to appreciate the idea that 
all these powers of ours in a life to come, 
by virtue of their relationship to the 
higher moral and spiritual qualities, shall 
be glorified and exist in a transcendental 
state or condition. Every pure-minded 
man is conscious of a feeling of exalted 
afltection for female Mends whom he has 
no desire to marry. A sister, a cousin, an 
aunt can be appreciated, as woman, by a 
man with a feeling that ought to be im- 
Immortal— and the sense of value repre- 
sented by Acquisitiveness, as man stands 
related to earthly objects of value, may be 
immortal, and serve to give us a Just esti- 
mate of whatever is precious and valuable. 
And when the higher life is described in 
the Scriptures, we read of the "twelve 
manner of flruits," as if Alimentiveness 
were necessary to appreciate whatever Is 
luscious to the taste. This question has 
often been mooted, as to what part of man 
is immortal. Our impression is, that every- 
thing that belongs to his mental nature is 
a ptit of his immortality--and in a glori- 



fied condition shall minister to his happi- 
ness and those with whom he shall stand 
related— and though we have no particular 
philosophy on the subject, we feel the 
comfortable assurance that nothing shall 
be lost that is himan. 

Checkers — Dyspepsia. — 

Does playing checkers benefit the mind? 

Am. No, but chess may. 

What would yon recommend for the 
dyspepsia, as a general thing? 

Ana. A plain and simple diet, without 
stimulants or condiments; systematic bodi- 
ly exercises in the open air; riding on a 
horse is good ; plenty of sleep ; a daily 
hand-bath, to be taken on rising in the 
morning, and a carefhl observance of the 
laws of health; climbing the hills or rowing 
a boat, instead of taking medicines or read- 
ing books. Dyspeptics should exercise 
their bodies more than their brains. See 
"Notes on Beauty and Development,^ 
IS cents. 

The Head — How to Make 

IT Obow.— Is there any process, diet, study, 
or any means, which will stimulate growth, 
enlargement, expansion, or development of 
the head? If so, please communicate it. 
Throw this not among the waste paper, 
pass it not by; though His nothing to you, 
Uls light and life, a nope in the mture to 
the one for which it is intended. Irish 
blessings and French fiatteries are not 
dealt in, and if vour dignities are encroach- 
ed upon, there is no answer, and the world 
has another drone. 

Aju. Read the new pamphlet, "Hints 
on Beauty, Vigor, and Development,^* 13 
cents, by post, and take courage. Growth 
of brain should be in harmony with growth 
of body ; and we can not advise a course of 
special training without knowing more of 
thecal. 

Marrying Cousins. — Should 

Mr. A. marry Miss B. if A.'8 mother and 
B.*s mother are cousins? 

Ant. We have very ft«quently, in the 
JoxTRNAL, expressed our dissent from the 
marriage of blood-related partie s e v en 
second cousins. There are instances in 
which the persons resemble the unrelated 
branches of the fltmilies, in which cases the 
marriage of second conslns would not 
probably be attended with any seriois 
physiological disadvantages. But we beg 
our friends not to try by nicely adjusted 
cases to obtain firom us an indorsement 
of the marriage of cousins, even in the 
second degree. It is not, in general, best, 
and not one in a hundred have physiologi- 
cal information sufficient to understand 
what exceptions would obviate the objec- 
tions in given cases. 

JEsop's Fables. — Where can 

we get a copy of this work complete ? 

Ant. Messrs. Hnrd A Houghton pub- 
lish a beautifiil edition at $5 a copy. There 
are cheaper editions, but none other so 
perfect. It Is possible we may re-print 
this work in handsome book form during 
the present year. 

O B E s I T Y. — What advice 

would you give a short, corpulent person of 
forty, whose extra flesh has come on within 
a few years past, one who never used liquors 
or smoked ? I weigh some forty to fifty 
pounds more than I did when thirty years 
of age. I am inclined to shortness of 
breath, cough, etc I have read a great 
deal, and my eyes begin to be weak, trou- 
bled with dimness by spells. My business 
has always required considerable moderate 
exercise and standing, though under cover. 
Please give me advice how to live, and yon 
will oblige me as well as many others In 
like situation. 

Ant. The best advice we are able to give 
through the Journal may be found in the 
number for July, 1865, under tho head of 
" Fat Folks and Lean Folks.** 



Pimples . — ^Pimples are 

cansed by impurity of the blood, and to 
cure them, we must remove tke cause. 
Impure blood results trcfm improper fbod, 
impure air, and various other causes. 
Greasy, high-seasoned, and too stimulating 
articles of diet, and such as are difficult 
of digestion, should be avoided, together 
with tobacco, coffee, and splrltuoua. li- 
quors ; and the skin should be kept in a 
good condition by frequent bathing. Use 
tepid or warm water for washing the IHce 
and neck, but cold water and a good deal 
of friction with the hand and towel on the 
other parts of the person. 

Physiognomy — ^the Ear. — 

You will notice the lower extremity of the 
ear is shaped difl'erently in dlflTerent people. 
Has that anything to do with character? 
if it has, what " sfgn" is it ? 

Ant. It is doubtless a '* sign** of some 
quality or trait of character, but our ob- 
servation has not yet enabled us to deter- 
mine what it indicates. 

Rings. — What are the rules 

about wearing flneer-rings, or the signifi- 
cance of rinirs on different fingers, etc. ? or 
where should friendship rings and engage- 
ment rings be worn, and rings for mere 
display? 

Ant. The engagement ring and the mar- 
riage ring are worn on the third finger of 
the left hand. All other ri ngs may be worn 
on either hand or on any finger indiffer 
ently. 

The Temperaments. — In 

reading my Joubnal, I find that you make 
fl*equent use of the word temperament. I 
have consulted my dictionary, but can find 
no satisfhctory definition. I will be very 
much obliged to you if you will give a brief 
exphmation of all the temperaments. 

Ant. See artide in this number under 
the head of " Our New Dictionary/* 

Morning Walk. — ^We think 

that if a walk be taken heton breakfltft it 
should be a short one, i^d chiefly for the 
purpose of inhaling the flresh bracing air of 
ear^ day. A fSsw breaths of morning air 
will exercise an appetising influence upon 
the vital system. 

An apple-tree, which was 

grafted in 1864, only one half bears one 
year, and the other half the next year. 
Why is this so ? Ant. One side of the tree 
might have been grafted with one kind of 
graft, and the other half by grafts from 
another tree. 

An Old Question. — ^Dogs 

the top of a wagon wheel run fkster than 
the bottom ? and why ? 

Ant. Yes, because the bottom does not 
run at all. The point of contact with the 
ground does not move forward, while tho 
top does ; but there is a constant changing 
of the point of contact, so that, alternately, 
every part of the wheel Is at the top and at 
the bottom. Set up a stick perpendicularly 
and imagine It to be two of Uie opposite 
spokes of a wheel without the rim. Take 
hold of it in the middle, where tho axle or 
motive power takes hold of a wagon wheel, 
and move or lean the stick forward and 
the top will move but the bottom will be 
relatively immovable. This principle ex- 
ists in the traveling of the wagon wheel. 

Ship-Carpenters. — What 

fhcultics ought one to have In order to be a 
flrst-dass shlp-oarpenter ? 

Ant. A ship-carpenter needs a strong 
flrame, for the work is heavy. He needs a 
good vital system, to manufhcture the steam 
for the propelling of his muscular and 
mental machinery. He requires a good 
degree of Combativeness, Destructlveness, 
and Firmness, to give co'-'nge, force, per- 



severance, and power to grapnle heavy 
work and large ideas. He diould have 
htfge Form and Size, to enable him to Judge 
of sliape, work by the eye, and measure 
proportions ; he should have good mathe- 
matical talent, to enable him to plan suo- 
cessfhlly; he should have large Constmo- 
tiveness,to impart skin, and good reasoning 
organs to give sound Judgment ; he should 
have large social organs, to make the com- 
panionship of the gang of workers pleasant, 
and btrge Benevolence to made him wHling 
to lend a hand to those who need help to 
handle heavy timbers ; and finally, he wants 
good sense and good morals. 

Busts. — ^What will clean 

plaster busts when soiled with fingering ? 
Ant. A little warm soap-suds and a soft 
brash or doth. — • 

Sickly Children. — Can a 

man and woman, both being healthy, give 
birth to weakly and shortlived children be- 
cause of incompatibility of temperament ? 

Ant. Yes. We have taught this fbr years. 
Two persons, both healthy, having too 
much of one temperament for a proper 
union In marriage, may have children with 
such an excess of this one temperamental 
peculiarity as to spoil them. 

Another inquires : " If one parent has a 
prominent degree of the Nervous, and the 
other of the Lymphatic element, will thehr 
children, if they have any, be weakly ?** 

Ant. They would have too little of the 
Vital and of the Billons to be vigorous. It 
would be a poor match. 
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For Agents. — ^It is believed 
that enterprising agents, of either sex, may 
do wen canvassing tot onr Naw Phtbioo- 
NOXT. With drcuhuv to distribute, and a 
single copy to exhibit, orders for ten, 
twenty, or even fifty copies may be taken 
in a neighborhood. So In cities and vil- 
h^^es. BookseUers do but little in the way 
of caning attention to the work, and their 
sales will be moderate; but enterprising 
agents bring the matter home, and show 
the book to hundreds who would not oth- 
erwise know of Ita existence. Llbtnd 
terms will be givsn by the pnblitben. 

Phrenology in Scotland. 

—Mr. J. C. Shith, of Dundee, is doing 
good service in the cause by lectures, ex- 
aminations, and publications. We hear of 
him through the press, and always fkvor- 
ably. We remember with giatltnde tha 
kindly reception given us in our vi^it to 
that enterprising town in 1863, where, 
night after night, we met with crowded 
audiences, all curious to hear what the 
Americans had to say. This Mr. Smitii 
was one of oar patrons. 

Perfect the Book. — ^We 

still have the New Physiognomy in four 
separate parts, as at first published, at $1 
each, and can now supply them to com- 
plete the work. These "parts" will soon 
be "out of print," and now is the time to 
obtain them. Of course every reader will 
wish to have the book nicely bound. 

Our New "Special List" 

contains the titles, with prices, of upward 
of eighty physiological and medical works 
intended for those who need them, hnt nol 
intended for general drculation. They are 
private and professional* though intended 
for both 
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Business. 

[Under this head m publish, for a coniid- 
eraUon^ euch maUers as rightfully belong to 
this d^fKoiment. We disclaim responMU 
ity for what may herein appear; but toe 
wiU not knowinglij insert anything intended 
to deeeivA, nor qf an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be cartfuUy excluded. Matter toiU 
be uiADBD and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rateqf 25 cents a line.] 

New Physiognomy ; or, 

Signs or CUAliAcrER— as manifested 
throagh Temperoment and External 
Fonns, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illnstra- 
tions. By S. R, WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In one 
Tohmie, handsomely botmd, post-paid, |5. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The "Sijjns of Cliaracter" are minutely 
elnddated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system Unds 
its* most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton. Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, Albican, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
em times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of cliaracter, render the work 
of interest to all. Divines, Orators, 
Statxsmex, WAimiORs, Artists, Poets, 
PmLOSOPHERS, Inventors, Pugilists, 
StmoxoNs, DiscovEKBRs, Actors, Musi- 
cians, etc., are given. It is an Encyclo- 
pedia of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present— such, for 
instancOjas Aristotle, Julius Csesar, Snak- 
speare, Washin^n, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Kincroft, Bryam, Longfeilov, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosk Bonheur, Tneodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carfylo, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the boolc, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

Agents Wanttd. 

That New Rifle. — We can 

mi orders for the new gun-^Iescribed in 
oar May nmnber— at $25 each, or, by the 
case of half a dozen or more, at wholesale 
rates. The '' Thitndebbolt^' is pronounc- 
ed the best, as it certainly is the handiest 
and the handsomest Rifle wo have ever 
seen. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8S9 Broadway, New York. 

Southward, Ho ! — Farmers, 

Fruit Growers, and Market Gardeners, 
contemplating emigration to the South, 
may obtain important information by ad- 
iresfling (with a stamp to prepay circular) 
D. n. JACQUES, 
880 Broadway, New York. 

University op Albany. — 

Department of Law.- The next term com- 
mencei on the 1st September, isGO. Cir- 
culars obtainable fVom AMOS DEAK, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 8t 

Masonic Works. 

Manual of the Lodge $3 00 

Masonic Arch 160 

Book of the Chapter 1 TO 

Masonic Harp 1 00 

BookoftheCommandery. TO 

Monitor 1 00 

True Masonic Guide 2 00 

Manual of Freemasonry 1 60 

Jachin and Booz. 2 60 

Macoy^s Masonic Manual 2 00 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

fowler and wells, New York. 



NOTICE. 

To TOUNG MXN FROM THE 
Fabms, Mechanics, Soldiers, Middle-oged 
Men who desire to better their condition 
in life^-ond to Parents who would make 
their Sons snccessftd, nsefhl Men : 

I have suggested the best System of 
Training for preparing Young and Middle- 
aged Men for active, successfhl life, ever 
adopted in this or any other country. 

My Course for Farmers^ sons and Me- 
chanics is the best in the world, it being 
the most usefhl, the shortest, and most 
comprehensive. 

Such is the popularity of my System of 
Practical, Useftd Education, that my Col- 
lege at Poughkeepsle on the Hudson has 
grown to be the largest educational insti- 
tution on the continent— ei\]oying patron- 
age ftom all sections of our own country, 
South America, Europe, Cuba, and the 
Canadas, and exerting more power and 
influence for good than all Commercial or 
Mercantile Colleges combined. 

Such was the extended patronage firom 
the West, that it became necessary to es- 
tablish an institution at Chicago mider 
the principalship of Prot E. P. Eastman, 
where this system of Education coold be 
ei^oyed. 

Mechanics, Young Men ttom the Farms 
who can devote « few months to study ; 
Men of Middle Age who desire to change 
their present employment for something 
more remunerative ; and Returned Sol- 
diers and others who desire lucrative,^ 
honorable situations in bnshiess, can en- 
Joy advantages here not to be found else- 
where. 

Graduates are assisted to such situa- 
tions as they merit, through the College 
Agencies in the different cities. Refer- 
ences are given to more than 20O in Gov- 
ernment Departments at Washington, and 
more than 400 in the city of New York 
alone, who owe their success to this in- 
stitution. 

The prescribed Course of Study can be 
completed in three months, at a total ex- 
pense for tuition and board of $100. 

The Illustrated Paper of sixteen pages, 
giving fhll information of the Course of 
Study, is sent free of charge to oil who 
desire it. 

Applicants will apply in person or by 
letter to the President, 

H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., 
Poughkeepsle, N. Y., 
-Or, fbr the Western Institntion, to 

B. P. EASTMAN, 
Chicago, m. 



Just Issued — One of the 

most Valuable Books ever Published— 
Washington and his Masonic Compeers. 
By Sidney Hayden. Being a Minute and 
Comprehensive Memoir of Washington's 
Masonic Life, drawn flx>m original Masonic 
Records, many of which hove never before 
been published, interwoven with and em- 
bracing the interesting points in his do- 
mestic, military, and civil history, which 
illustrate his Masonic acts and virtues- 
each given in chronological order. Illus- 
trated with a finely-engraved steel plate 
Portrait .of Washington clothed as a Past 
Master. 

This Engraving is a fkithfhl copy of the 
Original Masonic Portrait of Washinjrton. 
belonging to Alexandria Washington 
Lodge, No. 22, of Alexandria, Va., of 
which Washington was previously Mas- 
ter, by Mr. Williams, in 1794, to whom 
Washington gave sittings during his last 
Presiden;"^, at the request of the Lodge. 
It was the only Masonic Portrait of Wash- 
ington ever painted fW>m his person, and 
is now for the first time published, by 
permission. 

Also several original finely-executed En- 
graving?, together with portraits of many 
of Whdhington's Masonic Compeera. New 
York: MASONIC PUBUSmNG AND 
manufacturing CO., 482 Broome St 

FRICXS. 

Cloth— ffilt $2 60 

Extra Blue— full gilt, gUt edges 8 50 

Morocco— fhll gill. 6 00 

f^" Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
Agents wanted. It 

IIlGULAND WaTER-CuRE. — 
n. p. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See Phrenoloqical Journal, December, 
'68), and ilrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, MJX, 
Physicians and Proprietore. 

Send for a circular. 

Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 

A Treatise on the Steam- 

Enoinb in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theor-^cal Investi- 
gations respecting tho Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manuflacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By John Bourns. Behigthe 
Seventh Edition of ^*A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engtoe," by the " Artisan Club." 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

New York. 



Filter the Water. — ^The 

Asiatic Cholera (see Tribune of July 7, 
1868) " Has made Its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its flret victim attributed his f&U^ 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a lighterman.'* 

"The Diaphragm Filter, monnfiictured 
by Albxandeb MoEenzib & Co., No. 86 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 
kind of porous filter to which I alluded in 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reveracd occasionally to insure 
its action. James R. Ciulton, M.D., 
"New York, ^prff 25, 1862. Chemist." 

Call or send for circular to Albxandeb 
McEenzie & Co., Plumbere and (Jasfit- 
tere, 86 West Fourth Street, N. York. 8t 



Gems of Sacred Song. — ^A 

New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composera, with Piano Accompani- 
ments ; a beautifh] collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the "Home Circle Series," now consist* 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, "Gems or ScoinsH Sonqs," 
now in press. Price of each. Plain, $2 00 ; 
aoth, $3; aoth, ftdl gilt, $4. ^UVER 
DITSON * CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 



Guide Books. — ^We furnish 

all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by poet or express ttom 
this office on receipt of pay. 



Artificial Limbs. — Selpho's 
Patent, 616 Broadway, established 27 years. 
The most perfect substitutes for lost limbs 
ever invented. Hands made to open and 
shut without assistance fhnn the remain- 
ing hand. Address WILLIAM SELPHO 
A SON fbr pamphlet, «tc. It 



Le Visage Humain De- 
vine.— Les yeux, les oreilles, le nez, lei 
Idvres, hi bouche, hi iAte, les cheveux, les 
ponpidres, les mains, le pied, hi pean, hi 
complexion, avec tons les signes da carao- 
tdrc, ainsi que la moni^e de les lire. Nou- 
VELLE Phtbioonomonib on SioNES du 
Cabactebe, ainsi quMls sent manifestos 
par le Texfebament et les Siqnes Exts- 
BiEUBs, spOcialement par les traits de la 
figure, avec plus de 1,000 illustrations. 4 
parties. $1 chacnne. En un gros vol- 
ume: $5. FOWLER ET WELLS, 880 
Broadway, New York, et chez tons les 11- 
braires. 



Ebbettisements. 



[Announcements for this or thejpreeeding 
diriment must reach the publishers bv the 
10?A of the month preceding the date in 
which they are intended to appear. Our 
edition is now very large, and wemvstgoto 
press early in order to reach subscribers 
promptly. Therms for adterUsing in this 
department, 25 cents a Une^or ^aeolumn.'] 



Herald op Health. — Con- 
tents for July: 

Human Progress, Horace Greeley; Lim- 
its of ProhibiUon, Rev. Dr. Frothingham ; 
Cholera, J. G. Webster, M.D. ; A Poem, 
W. H. Burleigh ; Victorypf Life, Theodore 
Tilton; Health and Water, Alfred B. 



the Mouth ; Health of Women and G&ls ; 
Anesthetics ; Spinal Curvature ; Trichlnffi ; 
Diptheria; Nose-bleed; Physical Culture, 
etc This monthly now enters upon a new 
era, with the best writers of the ago as 
contributors. Broad and liberal in its 
tone, it will be a welcome visitor to every 
parent who has children to rear to fine 
physical health and beauty. $1 60 a year, 
15 cents a number. First six numbers tor 
1860, as samples, for 60 cents. Address 
MILLER, WOOD A CO., 

15 Laight Street, New York. 



Knittinq Machines for 

Families and Manufactubebs. Some- 
thing New and Invaluablefor Family Use. 

We ofiter the public the shnplest, strong- 
est and best Kmtting Machine in the worm. 

Itbdcupiesbut llttlo space— is portable, 
and can be attached to a stand or table- 
weighs about 40 lbs. 

It will knit a ^•arie^ of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oued. 

Ordera for Machines maybe sent throng^ 
the AaiEBioAN ADVEBnsiNa Agency, wO 
Broadway, New York. 

Send for a circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTQN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
637 Broadway, New York. 
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Works on Temperance. — 

Among tho best and most nseflil for per- 
■onAl reading, and for distribation -where 
needed, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, monthly, 16 pages, 
tl per year; The Youth's Temperance 
Banner, monthly, 4 pages. 40 cents per 
year ; Delavan's Consideration of the Tem- 
perance Arg;umcnt and History, $1 50 ; 
Temperance Pledge Book, $1 60; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 25 cents : Buy Your 
Own Cherries, Scents ; Boecher*8 Sermons, 
S5 cents ; Temperance Volume, TO cents ; 
Ardent Spirits, 80 cents ; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 80 cents; Temperance Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and ElIetL the Drunkard's 
Children, 85 cents ; The Little Captain, 85 
cents ; Reef Village, 60 cents ; The Bessie 
Series— 6 vols. $4 25, 6KJ cents per volume; 
Alcoholic Medication, 80 cents ; The True 
Temperance Platform (paper), CO cents; 
The True Temperance Platform (bound), 85 
cents; Proceeding of the Saratoga Tem- 
perance Convention, 25 cents ; The Tem- 
perance Melodist— 180 pages, 60 cents: 
The Drunkard's Child, 60 cents: Annals or 
the Rescued, $1 25 ; Win and Wear, $1 25 ; 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents ; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 90 cents; Three 
Cripples, 75 cents ; Tho Giants, 75 cents ; 
'Native village, 60 cents; Hone for the 
Fallen, 50 cents ; Drama of Drunkenness, 60 
cents; Haunted House, 85 cents; The 
Harvey Boys, 60 cents; Arthur Merton, 
|1 ^ ; The (ndDistUlerv, $1 25 ; Mv Sister 
Margaret, $1 25; Brandy Drops, 80 cents : 
The Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, 60 cents ; Temperance Record 
and Crusade— No. 1, 10 cents ; Permanent 
Temperance Documents— No. 1, $1 ; Come 
Home, Father— this beantifhl ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
perance songs over published— 80 cents; 
Alcoholic Controversy— a Review of tho 
Westminster Beview on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotallsm, by Dr. TralF-60 
cents; Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Comaro, 
60 cents; Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and 
Development, 10 cents per copv, or $5 per 
hundred : Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, nis Portrait, Character, and Biog- 
raphy, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per hundrca ; 
Sargent's Temperance Tales, 6 vols. |4 SO, 
70 cents per volume; Autobiograpny of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The Medicine- 
Shelf; 80 cents; The Eemptons, $1 25; 
Haste to the Rescue ; or. Work while it is 
Day, 90 cente ; The Drunkard's Child ; or, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 
peat, these are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would plaoe copies 
in every fimiily, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fiUl into drunkards* 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
quantities to sell again, will be promptly 
sent on receipt of price, by Fowlbb Ain> 
Wills, 889 Broadway, New York. 



Mechanical and Scientific 
Companions— 

For the Bookbinder $2 25 

Brass and Iron Founder 2 60 

Brewer 1 60 

BuUder 1 60 

Cabinet Maker 1 60 

Chandler 12 00 

Cotton Spinner 1 75 

Distiller. 1 60 

Dyer's Companion 1 60 

" Instructor 8 60 

Horse-Shoer 1 25 

MiUers 1 75 

Millwright and Miller 8 00 

Painter and Gilder 1 60 

Paper Hangers 1 60 

R.R. and Civil Engineer 1 60 

Surveyor 1 60 

The Art of Dyeing, etc 8 50 

Turner 1 60 

The MANUTAcnniD' of Ibon nr ALL 
ITS Various Branches, to which is added 
an Essav on the Manumcture of Steel, by 
Fred'k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not oe reprinted.) 

Price $16 00 

Napier's Electro-Metallurgy 2 00 

Overman's Metallurgy 8 00 

Bourne on the Steam-Engine 2 60 

Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 
ing 1200 

Yomnans' Class-Book of Chemistry. . 9 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, Now York. 




The American Farmer. — 

Th$ Practieal Farmer* t own Paper. The 
cheapest and best Aoricultural and 
HoRTiCTTLTURAL Joumal in America. H- 
lustratcd with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American 'Ewm&t.—OermanUnjon Tele- 
graph. 

It opens with fiilr promise of success.- 
Country Gentleman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
— Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fhir to become a standard fkrmer's 
•psLoeT.— Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

WeD printed and well got up at tho low 
price or one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— >ror/in{7 Farmer^ 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
r '" I its very first" Peep o' Day." — 

i TetUng Post, Philadelphia. 

to be a valuable monthly. — 
i i. 

is for $4, eight copies for $6, 
t cr number at the same rate, or 

1 ear. A free copy to the getter 

I of ten. 

^^rs and all friends of agricul- 
tural Improvement are respectftilly solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set tc all applicants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNER, 

Publisher and Proprietor, 
it. Rochester. N. Y. 

Weed's Highest Premium 

SHUTTLE sewing MACHINE 

Has only to he seen and operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as Is uraally found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, vrhlch 
you know Iho former most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfecUy. 

SUPERIORITY 
over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 

IsL It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seaiDt. 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4ih. The Wced-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to tho 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

6th. The Weed Machine will do beautiftil 
quiltlne on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining ; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6tb. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MA.CHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not ruperior, 
to six machines combined; fir indtance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Bows on the hand 
at the same time, au'l in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of uny six ordinary 
machines. 

Orders for Machines may be S(*nt ibrough 
tho Amzbioan Adyebtisino Agenot, ^ 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Below wo give a few prices : 
No. 2. Oil Bl ick Walnut, Ornamented 

with llemmcr |60 

No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Or- ^ 

namentcd with Hommer <t5 

No. 8. Extra Oil-Poli&hed Blacic Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 

b<«autiful!y Oni;«mcnied 76 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
600 Broadway, Now York. 

Phonography for Learn- 
ers.— The Manual of Phonographv, the 
Phonographic Reader, and the Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this timo- 
and-labor-saving art. Theywillbemalled, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canadas, for $1 CO. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
889 Broadway, New York, 

tEe MOVEMENT-CUBE. $1 76 

PHYSICAL PERFECTION 1 76 

FAMILY GYMNASIUM 1 76 

CALISTHENICS 1 00 

LEWIS'S NEW GYMNASTICS.. .. 1 76 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
8d9 Broadway, New York. 



Valuable Books — very 

ScABCs: 

THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mart L. Booth. 
Dlustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, by Frank Moore, in two volimies. 
$10. 

BROADHEAD'S HISTORY OP THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1064. $5. 

HOTCHKEN'S HISTORY OP WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART. by Dionysius Lardner. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $10. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinnniished Women from "the be- 
ginning" tin A.D. 1850. Arranged in Four 
Eras, by S arar Josepua Hale : illustrated 
by 280 t>ortrait8. $7. 

MEMOIRS OP THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By John P. Kennedy. In 2 vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO-HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, In- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, Its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Philip Young, M.D. 
$4. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Chas. J. Pe- 
terson. $8 60. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By John B. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
their history, medicinal properties, etc. 
$7 60. *- *- , 

TH E MA SSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, 
886 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM'S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNLA. AND OREGON. $850. 

WASHINGTON'S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M.P. $8 60. For sale bv 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 



To Publishers. — I will p:ivc 

due notice in the colimms of my paper, in 
consideration for any new books which 
may be left with the American Advertising 
Agency, New York, to be sent to my 
address, upon receipt of tho same. 

GEORGE ROW, 
Publisher of the Indiana (Pa.) Register. 8t 

Dr. Jerome Kidder's High- 
est Premiiun Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New iinprovements patented In the United 
States, England, and France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
it 480 Broadway, New York. 



CniCKEUING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufiicturcrs of Grand, 
Square, and Upriglit Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 

The Gospel of Health. — 

An Illustrated Monthly Health Journal. 
By R. T. Trail, M.D. 

Contents of July No.— Cattle Plague 
and Cholera ; Pomology, Illustrated ; Fruits 
and Farinacea, Dlustrated; Woman's 
Dress, Illustrated; The Breath of Life; 
Premimn Bread; Pnetmionla; Things 
Wise and Otherwise ; International Health 
Convention ; Purification of Basements ; 
Our New Name; Polsonopathy; Turkish 
Baths: Hygelan Homes; Cholera Infon- 
tmn: Scarlatina; Our London Critics; Hy- 
gienic Agriculture; A Business Transac- 
tion; Voices of the People; Answers to 
Correspondents; Meaphysics of Swill 
Milk; Irish Whisky; Cure of the Rinder- 
pest ; Hard on the Doctors ; A Vegetarian 
Veteran. 

One dollar a year: 8ing]e mmibers ten 
cents. Office 07 Sixth Avenue, New York. 



New Books. — Cyclopedia 
of american literature. em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the eariicst period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 73 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Snpplcmeut to the same, 1 vol..l2mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANBLAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by l^of. Aoassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. $8. 

AMERICi^ ELOOUENCE. A Cvclo- 
pedia of American Eloquence, in 2 faige 
vols. 8vo, with fine steel Portraits. $9. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
2 voLs., bv Diokyshtb Laruker, fully illus- 
trated. $6. 

cnA:MBERS' infor:mation for 

THE PEOPLE. A Popular Encyclopedia, 
with numerous additions, and more than 
500 Engravings. 2 lai^ge vols. $10. 

THE AMERICAN OUESTION. By 
John Bright (tho English champion of 
American liberty). $2 50. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Laige print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAltfMOND ON WAKEFULNESS. 
$1 50. 

HALE'S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. $2 60. 

EV^ANS' MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $8. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, In prose 
and verse, itom the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. $2. 

THE YOUNG LADIES' ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rales and exer- 
cises. $2. 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

A Library for Lecturers, 

Speakers, and Othehs. — Every Lawyer, 
CleigjTnan, Senator, Congressman, Teach^ 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
bo informed and poi'ted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on tlio art of Public Speaking, should 

f)rovide himself with the following small 
ibrary: 

The Indispensable Hand Book. $2 26 

The Art of Extempore Speakincr 2 00 

The Right Word in the Right Place. . 75 

The American Debater 2 00 

The Exhibition Speaker 1 50 

The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 

Dwyer on Elocution 1 00 

Boo'k of Eloquence 2 00 

We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of $12; or separately, 
by mail, post-pal cl, at the prices affixed. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N.Y. 

John Slater, Gentlemen's 

Boot ilaker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Oentleincn residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 
Lasts made to ut the feet 

Grey Hair. — How to Re- 
store it to Its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICII'S IMPERIAL POMADE 

WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed, of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The qitzclccM, most eUicacious^ and 
certain in Its cflccts of any article ever 
manufactured. Ecery Botlle Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays Itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 

Gaeandan & if ARPn, 679 Broadway, 
Caswell & Mack, Fiah Avenue Hotel, 
Helmbold, 594 Broadway, 
Heqeman & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 862 Hudson Street. 

Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
116 Franklin S&ect, New York. 

6. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 

Woonsocket, R. L 

^ 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES. 

SPHERE was a brood of Young Lsirks 
1 in a field of com, which was Just ripe, 
And the mother, looking every day for the 
reaper*, left word, whenever she went out 
in eearch of food, that her yonng ones 
should report to her all the news they 
heard. One day, while she was absent, 
the master canM to look at the state of the 
crop. "It is ftill time," said he, " to call 
in all my neighbors and get my com reap- 
ed." When the old Lark came home, the 
young ones told their mother what they 
had heard, and begged her to remove them 
Ibrthwith. "Time enough," said she; 
" if he trusts to his neighbors, he will have 
to wait awhile yet for his harvest." Next 
day« however, the owner came again, and 
flading the sun still hotte? and the com 
more ripe, and nothing done, "There is 
not a moment to be lost," said he; "we 
can not depend upon our neighbors ; we 
must call in our relations;" and, turning 
to his son, "Oo call your uncles and 
cousins, and see that they begin to-mor- 
row." In still greater fear, the young ones 
repeated to their mother the former's 
words. "If that be aU," says she, "do 
not be frightened, for the relations have 
got harvest work of their own ; but take 
particular notice what you hear the next 
time, and be sure you let me know." She 
went abroad the next day, and the owner 
coming as before, and finding the grain 
iiidling to the ground from over-ripeness, 
and still no one at work, called to his son. 
"We* must wait for our neighbors and 
friends no longer; do you go and hire 
some reapers to-night, and we will set to 
work ourselves to-morrow." When the 
young ones told their mother this— 
" Then," said she, " it is time to be off; 
indeed; for when a man takes up his 
buflinesa himself, instead of leaving it to 
others, you may be sure that he means to 
set to work in earnest." 

THE TWO POTS. 

TWO Pots, one of earthenware, the 
other of brass, were carried down a 
river in a flood. The Brazen Pot begged 
his companion to keep by his side, and he 
would protect him. " Thank you for your 
offer," said the Earthen Pot, " but that is 
just what I am afraid of; if you will only 
keep at a distance, I may float down in 
safety ; but should we come in contact, I 
am sure to be the sufferer." 



THE LEOPARD AND THE FOX. 

A LEOPARD and a Fox had a con- 
test which was the finer creature of 
the two. The Leopard put forward the 
beauty of its numberless spots ; but the 
Pox replied—" It is bettor to have a ver- 
satile mind than a variegated body." 



THE DOG INVITED TO SUPPER. 

A GENTLEMAN, having prepared 
a great feast, invited a Friend to sup- 
per; and the Oentleman's Dog, meeting 
the Friend's Dog, " Come," said he, " my 
good fellow, and sup with us to-night." 
The Dog was delighted with the invitation, 
and as he stood by and saw the prepara- 
tions for the feast, said' to himself, "Cap- 
ital fiire indeed I this is, in tmth, good 
luck. I shall revel in dainties, and I will 
take good care to lay in an ample stock to- 
night, for I may have nothing to eat to- 
morrow." As he said this to himself, he 
wagged his tail, and gave a sly look at his 
friend who had invited him. But his tail 
wagging to and fro caught the cook's eye, 
who, seeing a stranger, straightway seized 
him by the legs and threw him out of the 
window. When he reached the grounds 



THE TWO POTS. 




Avoid too poworfhl neighbors; for, 
there be a collision, the weakest 
the wall. 



he set off yelping down the street ; upon 
whieh the neighbors' Dogs ran up to him, 
and asked him how he liked his supper. 



"I 
ktl 

can'i even leu you wmcn way i got out of 

the house." 
They who enter by the back-stairs may 

expect to be shown out at the window. 

THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 

A WOLF had long hung about a 
flock of sheep, and had done them no 
harm. The Shepherd, however, liad his 
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a long time following in the train of his 
flock without the least attempt to annoy 
them, he began to look upon him more as 
a friend than a fbe ; and having one day 
occasion to go into the city, he intrusted 
the sheep to his care. The Wolf no sooner 
saw his opportunity than he forthvrith fell 
upon the sheep and worried them ; and 
the Shepherd, on his return, seeing his 
flock destroyed, excUlmed, "Fool that I 
am I yet I deserved no less for trusting my 
Sheep with a Wolf I" 

There is more danger from a pretended 
friend than firom an open enemy. 

THE TRAVELERS AND THE HATCHET. 
^rWO men wsre traveling along the 
•L same road, when one of them picking 
up a hatehet, cries, "See what I have 
found I" " Do not say /," says the other, 
" but WB have found." After a while, up 
came the man who had lost the hatchet, 
and charged the man who had it with the 
theft. " Alas," says he to his companion, * 
" we are undone 1" " Do not say wb," 
replies the other, "but / am undone ; for 
he that will not allow his fri^d to share 
the prize, must not expect him to share 
the danger." 

THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 

A DOCTOR had been for some time 
attending upon a sick Man, who, how- 
ever, died under his hands. At the ftmeial 
the Doctor went about among the rela- 
tions, saying, "Our poor friend, if he had 
only refrained from wine, and attended to 
his inside, and used proper means, would 
not have been lying there." One of the 
mourners answered him, " My good sir, it 
is of no use your saying this now ; yoa 
ought to have prescribed these things ^^en 
your Patient was alive to take them." 
The best advice may come too late. 
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WOLF looking into a hut and 

seeing Bone Shepherds comfortably 

regaling themseires on a Joint of mntton— 

pretty row," said he» " wonld these 



THK ARAB AND THE CAHBL. 



the Man retired to a little distance and hid 
himself. The Lark, believing his asser- 
tion, soon flew down to the place, and 



from his most miserable existence. Death 
came straightway at his call, and asked 
him what he wanted. "Pray, good sir," 



xuB rariuas prupemeu, iaia aoia oi a mgh- 
ly-flnished Mask. " A fine-looking head, 
indeed I'* cried he ; '* what a pity it is that 
it wants brains !^* 

A fttir ontaide is bnt a poor mibitltate 
for inward worth. 
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PORTRAIT OF LIEUT . -QBNBRAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 



OUR COUNTRY'S LOSS. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of May last, shortly 
before noon, LieutenantrGeneral Winfleld Scott 
breathed his last. The warworn, aged patriot is 
no more. He whose name was ever spoken with 
reyerence, who stood the noble representative of 
past generations and battle-scarred warriors, has 
at length succumbed to the infirmities of age and 
the encroachments of disease. His history is sd 
intimately associated with the history of our 
country for the last half century that it can with 
truth be said to be on every schoolboy *s tongue. 
Not having now the time sufficient to prepare an 
extended biography, we will notice briefly his 
career, hoping to give in a future number a more 
satislietctory sketch. 

Winfteld Scott was born near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, June 13, 1786. After completing his pre- 
paratory education, he spent a year or two at 
William and Mary College, and subsequent!;^ 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1806. The Btirriog events which soon after 
followed aroused Scott's patriotic spirit, and 
having applied for a commission, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1808, captain in a regiment of light 
artillery. His first active service was at the 
attack on Queenstown Heights, where be took 
command of the American force after all the su- 
perior oflQoers were killed or wounded. This 
affair, however, as is well known, terminated 
disastrously. In the following year he distin- 
guished himself at the attack on Fort Grcorge, in 
the descent upon York, and the capture of Fort 
Matilda, on the St. Lawrence. In March, 1814, 



he was made a brigadier-general, and soon after- 
ward distinguished himself in the memorable 
actions of Chippewa and Lundy's Lane. In this 
latter engagement he was seriously wounded. 
He was promoted to the rank of major-general 
when but twenty-eight years of age. In the im- 
portant operations against the Indians on our 
frontier. General Scott was appointed to leading 
positions with uniform success. In 1841 he was 
assigned to the command of the U. S. army. The 
Mexican war, which next claimed his attention, 
was brought by a series of bold and skillftil 
strategic measures to a successful termination. 
In 1855 the rank of brevet lleutenantrgeneral was 
conferred upon him. Rather tall in stature and 
large framed, he was of fine and commanding 
presence. His character is unstained, and its 
purity, linked with the memory of the many ines- 
timable services rendered by him to his country 
during a long life, will garland his venerated 
and immortal name on the historic page, and 
honor it witii the respect and admiration of 
posterity. 



Phtsioonomt and Crimb.— With physiognomy 
universally understood and practiced, villainy 
would be almost impossible. The thief, the 
i,' imbler, the rouiy thfe robber, and the murderer 
wear labels on their foreheads. If we fail to 
read the inscription, it is merely on account of 
our imperfect knowledge of the language in 
which it is written. Their characters once read 
and known by all men, their occupation would 
be gone.— ^ew Phynogtumy. 



MILTON'S LAST POEM. 

I AX old and blind I 
Men i)oint at me as smitten by God's frown, 
Afllict«d, and deserted by my mind I 

Tet I am not cast down. 

I am weak ; yet dying, 
I mnrmnr not that I no longer see ; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 

Father Supreme, to Thee. 

Oh, Merciftal One I 
When men are fiirthest, then Thon art most near ; 
When men pass coldly by— my weakness shnnr— 

Thy chariot I hear I 

Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelllng-placa, 

And there is no more night I 

On my bended knee 
I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown ; 
My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 

Thyself— Thyself alone. 

I have naught to fear— 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred ; hero 

Can come no evil thing. 

Oh ! I seem to stand 
Trembling where feet of mortal never yet had been. 
Wrapped In the radiance of Thy sinless hand. 

Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel's lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song 

It is nothing, now 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes— 
When airs flrom Paradise retreah my brow— 

The earth In darkness lies. 

In a pure dime 
My being Alls with rapture, wives of thought 
JtoU in upon my spirit; strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre ! 
I feel the strings of a gift divine. 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire. 

Lit by no skill of mine. 



TouB Own GtOOD Najib.— Some one says to 
young men, don't rely upon friends. DonH rely 
upon the good name of your ancestors. Thou- 
sands have spent the prime of life in the vain 
hope of those whom they call friends ; and thou- 
sands have starved because they had a rich 
father. Rely upon the good name which is 
made by your own exertions ; and know that 
better than the best friend you can have, is an 
unquestionable reputation united with decision 
of character. 
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OHARLBS J. BRTDQES. 

PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOORAPHT. 
PHRENOLDOICAL CHARACTER. 

This geotleman is balU for power. He is 
stocky, has a broad and deep cbest, is strong and 
bealtby iq tbe digestive system, manufactures vi- 
tality witb great rapidity and abundance, and has 
therefore ample steam for bis physical and mental 
machinery. His head is large, and in good pro- 
portion to his body. He never feels fatigued by 
intellectual labor, because the body is amply suf- 
ficient to give tbe brain all the support it requires. 
The base of the brain being large serves to keep 
the vital or bodily functions in vigorous activity, 
and at the same time gives great force and mo- 
mentum to tbe character. 

Gombativeness and Destructiveness are promi- 
nently developed, giving him industry, positive- 
ness, ezecutiveness, thoroughness, and strength 
of indignation when aroused. He is not one of 
those flashy, impulsive kind of men ; he is delib- 



PORTRAIT OF CHARLES J. BRTDGES. 



erate yet strong ; ardent in feeling yet self-sus- 
tained and steadfast. He is not easily disturbed 
in temper nor thrown off his balance by fear. 
And while he is by no means tame in the way of 
anger or indignation when just occasion calls for 
any exerciie of those feelings, he is not one of 
those peevish, nervous, fretful men, but he can 
bear a great deal of inconvenience and annoy- 
ance, if it be necessary, without feelings of impa- 
tience. 

His Cautiousness is suflScient to produce fore- 
thought and prudence, but be U not vexed by 
care or timidity in the hour of difficulty. He ap- 
preciates property ; is a natural financier, a good 



manager, and would not be willing to confine 
himself to books and accounts. He would prefer 
to manage men and control transactions rather 
than handle money or keep accounts. 

His Firmness Lb large, and his Self-Esteem well 
developed. He stands on his own responsibility 
squarely and firmly, and is willing to accept the 
consequences, if he can have the planning and 
adjusting of the causes. He never shrinks from 
responsibility or shirks duty. He seeks the good 
opinion of bis friends and desires general popu- 
larity, but is neither vain nor hungry for praise. 

He is organized to be a master spirit wherever 
he is, and he will not remain long in a 
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where be has to act a subordiaate capacity. He 
would prefer to be captain of a sloop rather than 
mate of a first-class ship. He has the disposition 
to centralize himself upon his own foandaUon, 
and can act much better and eigoy life more by 
haying authority and responsibility than by act- 
ing under instmction. His intellect has a prac- 
tical cast, and though it is far-reaching and oom- 
prehensiTei it acts by a sudden, well-defined, in- 
tuitiTO apprehension of affairs ; and his first judg- 
ment, cTcn where the conditions are complicated, 
is generally his best. He has inherited his 
mother's intuition, her quick perception, her 
ready judgment of 'character, her power to de- 
cide rightly the first time. 

His Language is sufficient to make him a good 
talker, but he never wastes words ; goes directly 
to his conclusions and stops when he gets through. 
He never repeats himself or reiterates. In the 
management of men or of children^ he would 
give an order once for. all, and they would learn 
to listen to wliat he had to say. Decision is one 
of his prominent qualities, and he is satisfied with 
his own impression. He generally has but one 
opinion upon a subject There are no ** divided 
councils'' in his mind. He retains the facts and 
knowledge gained by experience, and Is able to 
recall and apply them at will. 

He has good mechanical talent, good practical 
sense, good judgment of property, and an excel- 
lent faculty for understanding character. His 
first impression of a stranger generally serves 
him, without modification. He is a friendly, 
warm-hearted, genial mao, when business per- 
mits him to unbend himself; and he Is generous, 
especially to those who are weak. He has a fair 
share of justice and reverence, but is not strong 
in faith. Hh believes but little that can not be 
accounted for on scientific principles. He has 
more reverence for the Supreme Being than faith 
and confidence in doctrines and religious teach- 
ings. 

He imitates but little, and strikes out a 
course for himself. If he were a writer he could 
not be a plagiarist. As a speaker or doer he 
utters his own thoughts, works out his own pur- 

POFCS. 

He should be known for practical and intuitive 
knowledge, for a good memory of faces, places, 
and thoughts, for appreciation of character, for 
dignity and determination, for watchfulness, 
energy, and enterprise, for mechanical judgment, 
for power to supervise and control business and 
men, and for strong social and domestic dispo- 
sitions. 

A head so strong should always have plenty of 
occupation ; it does not answer for such organi- 
zations to be idle or fall into the channels of 
luxury and dissipation, lie has a strong hold on 
life and things tangible and physical. His pas- 
sions are strong and his impulses vigorous, and 
pbould be modified and regulated by correct so- 
cial conditions and by moral and religious prin- 
ciples. He is Napoleonic in power ; and while 
on the right track he will make good progress 
and do a world of work. If unfortunately he de- 
parts from the true course, he will be like a loco- 
motive off the track, as imperial in error as he is 
in the right coiirse. 




Our delineation of character was predicated 
upon a large imperial photograph of Mr. Brydgee, 
furnished us for the purpose. 

BlOGRirHT. 

Charles J. Brydges, Esq., the managing direc- 
tor of the Grand Truok Railway Company of 
Canada, was born in London, February, 1827. 
His parents were in little more than comfortable 
circumstances, though of very respectable line- 
age, claiming descent from one Sir Simon de 
Brugge, ono of the followers of William the Con- 
queror. At the early age of eight years Mr. 
Brydges was left an orphan, his father having 
died when he was but two years old, and his 
mother surviving the loss of her husband but six 
years. The bereaved boy was left without a rel- 
ative of his own namo in the world ; but there 
were friends at hand to care for him. He was 
sent to a private academy, and there remained 
until his fifteenth year, when he was considered 
sufficiently advanced to enter the theater of busi- 
ness. A merchant's office first received the as- 
piring young man, in which he continued one 
year, afterward obtaining a permanent clerkship 
in the London and South- Western Railway Com- 
pany. The character of the business here was 
in accordance with his tastes, and he hopefUlly 
and reliantly looked forward to promotion and 
an infiuential position. His hopes were Ailly re- 
alized. After passing through several grades or 
departments of service in the Company, he found 
himself at the age of twenty six assistant eecre- 
tary. He, however, aimed higher, and in 1852 re- 
ceived the appointment to the office of managing 
director of the Great Western Railway Company 
of Canada. As an expression of their approval 
of his services, the London and South- Western 
Company presented Mr. Brydges with a tea-ser- 
vice of silver. Subsequently the latter Company, 
Ailly appreciative of his value as an officer, offer- 
ed him the position of secretary. This fiattering 
inducement his engagement with the Canada 
Company precluded him from accepting. Of the 
manner in which he conducted the affairs of the 
Great Western Railway, and of the executive 
ability displayed, the following resolution, unani- 
moufi^ly adopted at a meeting of the English 
shareholders, is a cogent testimonial : 

Retolvedf That tho best thanks of this meeting 
are due to Mr. Brydges, the managing director in 
Canada, for the zeal, integrity, and judgment 
which be has uniformly displayed in conducting 
the business of the Company. 

The financial depression which characterised 
the period between 1837 and 1861 rendered rail- 
road operations in Canada complicated and em- 
barrassing. Uncertainty and dtetrust, excited by 
opponents of the policy of the managing direc- 
tor, prevailed among a large body of the share- 
holders. It became necessary at length for the 
board of management to famish a report of their 
operations in answer to the charge of maffeasanee 
preferred against it by the disaffected. This re- 
port was accepted, and confirmed Bfr. Brydges in 
his trying position. In May, 1861, shortly after 
his severe ordeal, the employees of the Great 
Western Road presented him with a magnificent 
service of silver plate as a testimonial of their 
In 1861 the polioy of combining the 



two lines, the Grand Tmnk and Great Wesf «>rn 
Railways, was discussed, and negotiations w*»re 
entered into by gentlemen deputized by the re 
spective companies for the purpose of effecting 
an amalgamation. During the pendency of these 
negodations the situation of managing director 
of the Grand Tnmk Railway becoming vacant, 
Bfr. Brydges was empowered to act in that ca- 
pacity. He continued to manage both roads 
until the fall of 1862 ; but the bill in Pariiament 
to provide for the union of the two lines having 
failed to pass, Mr. Brydges, to the regret of the 
Company, resigned bis seat as a director of the 
Great Western Railway. Continuing the super- 
intendence of the Grand Trunk Railway of Can- 
ada, f^om that time be has contributed more ex- 
tensively to its enlargement and successful opera- 
tion than any previotis director. When Mr. 
Brydges accepted the post of manager, the afKiirs 
of the line were much embarrassed, a heavy debt 
threatened it with destruction, and the maieriH 
of the road had greatly deteriorated. A few 
years' efficient action has so far improved the con- 
dition of this railway that it has become one of 
the first railroads of North America, and is the 
grand connecting link and medium of transporta- 
tion between the interior and western regions, 
and the sea-coast and eastern cities of Canada. 
In the words of an old and heavy stockholder : 
** Before the advent of Mr. Brydges as manager, 
the Grand Trunk Railway had not only been pro- 
ductive of no gain, but had entailed on its sup- 
porters and the Province a constant loss. But 
when he had undertaken its management, all that 
sort of thing was forthwith changed. They had 
never hiad, and never could have any mai) wlib a 
greater amount of railway talent than the present 
managing director.^ 



OLD MEMORIBS. 

Tm moss was spriDging at my teeU 

The branches, budding, overhead. 
The brook was porUng, low and sweet, 

I stopped to Ust to what it said. 
For, ah I it murmured in my ears 

Fall many a word of Import deep. 
That brought me back fh>m early years— 

Memories that made me panse and weep. 

It stirred oblivion in my heart, 

And barsting fh>m its long confine. 
Memory came forth to do her part 

In tortorlng this poor heart ot mine. 
It brought me shining locks and Ihir, 

Brown locks, and raven, each a gem ; 
Each found a tongue, and through the air 

Long silent voices breathed again. 

Ah I springing moss and bursting bud. 

Twin moss and bud of that long May, 
When hand in hand through this old wood 

Wo wandered culling all the day. 
The woodland flowers which swiftly grew 

To graceftU garlands skillfhl made, 
And bending o^er the brook to view 

Our laurels, sighed that they must fltde. 

Ah I murmuring stream, thy voice was then 

The sweetest music to my ears ; 
Why art thou singing o'er again 

The melody of other years t 
Or If thou wilt, thy sad re&raln 

Oh give me from thy mirror ihce 
The loved ones' features back again. 

Reflected there In other days. 
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MORAL RBSPONSIBILITT. 

THE IDIOTIC, INSANE, AND VIOLENT. 



ScprosB a man to be organized with all the 
BelQsh propenU ies excecsively developed, and 
all the moral and intellectual faculiiee weak, and 
be 1)0 reared umoDg low and vicious people, and 
all the ciicumsuncos which are brought to bear 
upon him tend to vice and immorality, how 
can 8uch a man be held responsible for his 
actions? 

Answer,' You have built a man for your illus- 
tration sadly out of proportion, and then ask us 
to ezptain his moral status. Wo will not call it 
a man of straw, because, without doubt, many 
men are born as unfortunately and reared as 
badly as the cose you suppose. Without begging 
the question, we may say that there are men who 
are natural-born idiots, and nobody holds them 
responsible. If a man has not the requisite 
common sense to understand his duty, he ic, we 
believe, in all civil courts, certainly in the court 
of common sense, exonerated from all penal 
responsibility. 

There is another class of cases which the world 
is not wise enough to understand, though every 
year it suffers from their depredations. We mean 
a class of persons whose impulses are so strongly 
animal, and whose intellectual faculties are so 
defective, that they are not properly moral 
agents. How many are there in regard to whom 
the world says, ''They ^e innocent and in- 
offensive ; they do not know enough to be 
wicked, nor do they know enough to get a 
living." But suppose the man who does not 
know enough to be wicked or to earn a living, to 
be largely endowed with any one or more strong 
animal impulses such as ministers and deacons 
and other good men carry in their natures and use 
judiciously, he would go astray in an hour ; he 
has not knowledge, wisdom, guiding power, or 
talent enough to have a clear view of right and 
wroDg, duty and propriety. Such men are called 
insane or idiotic, and justly cared for, regulated, 
and restrained. On Blackwell's Island there is a 
place for the sick, a place for the insane, a place 
for the poor, and a place for \he vicious. Each 
is classified according to his drift and capacity, 
80 far as common judgment and his actions 
indicate to what class bo belongs. That seems 
all right enough ; but accordbg to the teachings 
that we sometimes bear, each man (s equally 
responsible, at least to God if not to men. Is not 
God wiser than men? If we perceive that one 
individual in ten thousand lu\a not a sound mind, 
is not fit to run at large, and that another, in a 
given number of people, will be found fierce and 
ungovernable, shall they not be restrained? 
According to present usage, such men are not 
arrested till they have committed some overt act. 
Insane people, and those who are too simple- 
minded or too dissolute to earn a living— we 
put them into an insane asylum or the workhouse, 
and the world says Amen I Phrenolog^ts say 
Amen to this. If it could be ascertained who 
should be restrained before some family is 
slaughtered, or some building burned, or some 
other terrible offense is committed, it would be 
all the better. If it is known that a dog is rabid, 
though he has not bitten a man. he is looked 
after very vigilantly before he shall hare bitten 




a person. But a human being, though he may be 
ever so unfortunately organized in tho way of 
passion and propensity, or weak in moral re- 
straining power, is not confined or restrained ; 
scarcely any effort is made even to educate him till 
somebody ^8 head is broken or house burned over 
bis head. Then there is a hue-and-c^-y for the 
offender's blood ; and if he be proved in court to 
be of unsound mind, an unfit fubject for the 
gallows, ninety out of every hundred, of good 
people even, raise a cry against such " mistaken 
leniency." 

Such seems to "be the secular common-sense 
view of the subject. Jfiewed from a higher stand- 
point — namely, the religious — we recognize the 
principle, that every person not insane or idiotic, 
by virtue of his humanity, has in him«elf enough 
of tho godlike to appreciate truth and goodness. 
He may have only a glimmer where others have 
the full sunlight of moral perception ; but our 
heavenly Father, who is to be our judge, has not 
left us utterly desolate. St. Paul, speaking of 
this, says : " When the Gentiles, which have not 
tbo law, do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, are a Uw unto 
themselves; which show the works of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts meanwhile 
accusing, or else excusing one another." — Rom. 
il 14, 16. And if God is the father of the 
human race, and, as the Christian world believes, 
18 mindful of his creatures, giving them according 
to their measure of his spurlt to lead and restrain 
them, each man has light enough to find his way 
toward truth and goodness an^ God. The worst 
men we have ever seen, who were not insane or 
idiotic, will confess that frequently in the inter- 
vals of their impulsive passions they feel remorse, 
the sense of guilt, the desire to do better and be 
better. If any man be so low as to have none of 
these moving? and monitions, he belongs to the 
insane, imbecile, or idiotic class. The parable 
of the talents we often quote. If the kingdom of 
heaven is likened to that illustration, we can easily 
see that the all-wise Father shall mete out to 
each his true share of responsibility, his true 
meed of praise and reward. The little child that 
tries to obey, (bat can only carry the fringe of 
that which is a load to adults, is praised more 
than the adult who lifts the burden. Ho shows a 
willingness to do the little he cafti, and doing 
it has his reward. The man who had the one 
talent and buried it was condemned, not because 
he had but one, but because he neglected to use 
the one he had; and be who had received two 
and gained other two talents received the same 
praise which was awarded to him who had 
received five talents and doubled them. It is 
precisely as easy for one man to do his duty— to 
use the power he has, and that is all that is 
required—as it is for another, because from him 
to whom much has been given much will be 
required, and every man must use all the power 
he possesses in order to receive the welcome, 
♦• well done, good and faithftil servant" He who 
has a burden of sin to struggle against, passions 
that are rampant and raging, may strive harder 
with the little goodness he has in him to do good, 
though to outward seeming with very little good 
result, than the best man in the community. The 




ship with a round bow that makes lee-way in 
spite of all its beatings against the wind, really 
sails four miles an hour through the rushing tide ; 
but since the tide runs six miles an hour, the ship 
loses or falls back two milee an hour, although it 
sails with all its might ; while the clipper with a 
deep keel and a sharp bow, capable of sailing ten 
miles an hour, overcome? the tide, which is equal 
to six miles, and in addition makes four miles 
absolute headway. The men who navigate the 
badly constructed bark strive as hard, yearn as 
earnestly, and use all the sailing power they 
have, and they absolutely go backward four 
miles less than they would if they did not work. 
Shall their work not <* bo counted to them for 
righteousness?' Shall not their efforts in the 
right direction, though not crowned with triumph 
and success, bo properly estimated ? Suppose a 
man born with a passionato dtsposiiion ; his 
fathers ** have eaten sour grapes"- perverted 
their natures— and thereby his " teeth are set on 
edge." If he strive to do the thing which is 
right, though when his temper is sweetest it is 
vinegar compared with the well-bom and the 
sweet-tempered— shall not a just God regard his 
efforts favorably, and make all proper allowance 
for the influences which have made him liable to 
defects in conduct? 

Those good people who are bom with favorable 
organizations can stand up, as the Pharisee did 
in his day, and thank God they are '^ not like 
other men," and cherish a kind of amiable and 
respectable selfishness, and even look down upon 
the poor "publican" who is bowed down in 
bitterness of anguish, not daring " so mnch as to 
lift his eyes to heaven," while he, poor man, sin- 
smitten, sick at heart, cries out in his anguish, 
"God bo merciful to me a sinner!" Wo read 
that " he went down to his house justified rather 
than the other," yet ho was a rough, hard, hirsute 
man, with not half tho chance to be decent that 
the Pharisee popsessed to be eminent in virtue 
and goodness. Let us say to otir friend that 
earthly parents easily know how to measure to 
their own children the proper praiso and blame 
for their various conduct. The little, the weak, 
those who are stupid, those who aro keen, are 
measured, judged, and rewarded wisely. Shall 
not our heavenly Father, who is so much wiser 
and greater than we, know how to judgo of the 
proper responsibility of all his children? and 
"shall not the God of all the earth do right?" 
Moral responsibility and accountability is in 
accordance with capability— all of which is In 
harmony with organization, and may bo thus 
measured and judged. 



Frinenbss.— -Rich souls that have more powers, 
and for that reason more sides, than comnun 
ones, seem, of course, to be less porous, just as 
authors full of meaning seem less clear. A man 
who exposes to you with frankness all the colors 
of his heart playing into each other, loses there- 
by the glory of frankness.— Jean Paul 

SrRiVB to preserve a praying mind through the 
day, not only at the usual and stated periods, but 
everywhere, and at all times, and in all compa- 
nies. This is your best preservative from error, J^ 
weakness, and sin. 
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PHRENOLOOT 

CONSmSRSD— SZTRIN8ICALLY.— No. 1. 

Th^t there are eridenoeB In sapport of Phre- 
nology outside of its specUl sphere, but yet in- 
timately asMoiated with it, we have at this time 
undertaken to demonstrate. Not that the science 
needs any sach extrinsic proof, but rather that 
we may place before our readers facts which they 
themselTCS woald, in the case of any new system 
which they were dispoeed to regard as false, con- 
sider as unquestionably in its fovor. Now what 
we have to say affects not the physical — the real 
proofs of Phrenofogy, but in its very nature 
t«nds, as it were, to form the liaing or enyelope 
«f the more factitious evidence, and to Invest 
that with a winsome grace. 

First, let us loolc at the discoverer of Phrenolo- 
gy and his great pupil and associate, Dr. Spurz- 
faeim. Who was Dr. Gall, and who was Dr. 
Spurzheim ? They were not obscure medical 
practitioners, but commanded by their acknowl- 
edged abilities the first rank among anatomists 
and physicians. Dr. Gall while at Paris was evi- 
dently regarded, even in that city of the sciences, 
as the foremost among medicists. Of him Dr. 
EUiotson, then the first of English anatomists, 
writes. ** he was physician to many ambassadors." 

The celebrated French naturalist and surgeon 
Vimont, who at first was strongly disposed to 
combat the claims of Phrenology, and afterward, 
by the very evidence which he had collected to 
overthrow it, was converted to its tenets, says, 
*' High cerebral capacity, profound penetration, 
good sense, varied information, were the qualities 
which struck me as distinguishing Gall. The in- 
difference which I first felt for his writings soon 
gave way to the most profound veneration." 

Dr. Spurzheim elaborated and systemized the 
discoveries of Gall, besides adding several organs 
of his own ascertaining. As an anatomist he pos- 
sessed a reputation even superior to that of Gall, 
and to him our science owes the important dem- 
onstration of the fibrous nature of the brain, 
which he showed beyond cavil by his unfortu- 
nately lost method of unfolding the brain. No 
one can read his treatise on Phrenology without 
being powerfully impressed with the profoimdness 
and comprehend veness of his philosophical mind. 
The point we would make here is this, that Phre- 
nology does not owe its existence to scheming, 
cunning, sophists, or to ignorant charlatans who 
were playing a deep game with public credulity, 
but its discovery was the result of patient, toil- 
some investigation, continued for years, and that, 
too, by the most skillful anatomists of Europe. 
£ttch were Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 

Again, Phrenology has this to proffer in its 
favor, that very many cetebrated surgeons and 
physicians who, when this science of the mind 
was first brought to notice, privately and public- 
ly ridiculed it without mercy ; afterward having 
become acquainted with the incontrovertible facts 
upon which it rests, were transformed into its 
most earnest advocates and teachers. 

Dr. Vimont, of Caen, mentioned above, regarJ- 
iag Gall, at first, as a charlatan, set about prepar- 
book to refute his statements with respect 
fiui6t«0Bs of the brain, and in the course 




of his investigations examined more than twenty- 
five hundred animal crania of various classes, 
orders, genera, and species. The result of his 
researches was his thorough conviction that Gall 
was right, and his claims for Phrenology less 
boldly enunciated than they might Justly be. 

Dr. John EUiotson, for many years president 
of the Royal Medical and Chlrurgical Society of 
London, was at first a vehement opposer of the 
new system. So was Dr. John Mackintosh, of 
Edinburgh, who said, " I was formerly not only 
an unbeliever in Phrenology, but a determined 
scoffer, and my conversion was slowly produced 
by the occurrence of indivi&kal cases that were ac- 
cidentaUy brought before me; and I would now risk 
all I possess upon the general results drawn from 
the examination of the heads of one hundred con- 
victs, by qualified persons I could name." Also 
Dr. Charles Caldwell, Professor in the Louisville 
Medical College, Ky., for many years ; Dr. John 
Bell, of Philadelphia, and others equally eminent, 
were formerly as strongly opposed to as they 
were afterward well known to be in favor of 
Phrenology. In the field of medicine and sur- 
gery Phrenology can muster an array of talent 
on its side which would by mere numerical force 
overawe any opposition. A perusal of Dr. Board- 
man ^s ** Defence of Bhrenology" will satisfy any 
doubter, if he be a reasonable person, of the 
genuine merit of *' the only true system of men- 
tal philoM)phy." If any science or system can 
derive any support ttom the number and char- 
acter of its disciples, Phrenology certainly can. 

The manner in which it was discovered affords 
strong, in fact, the strongest kind of evidence of 
its truth. ^ one thinks of contesting the claims 
of chemistry, geology, or natural history with re- 
spect to their fundamental principles, for the very 
reason that they are founded on facts, and their 
witnesses lie all about us. Phrenology is the 
ofliipring of obAcrvation, " and not a theory that 
was manufactured in the closet and brought to 
the light of day in a finished state. No, it first 
appeared like so many detached and isolated 
facts, and after the facts were satisfactorily estab- 
lished, it was wrought into an interesting system 
of philosophy. Like all other true sciences, it is 
yet imperfectly understood by man. New facts 
and new organs may yet be brought to the light 
Its resource^, like the mind itself, are inexhausti- 
ble. Some of these ascertained organs are doubt- 
less capable of 6ubdivision, and that to an indefi- 
nite extent While to the eye of the non-phre- 
nologist the organs which science has mapped 
out on the cranium appear to be minute and in- 
tercommiogled, to the view of the skillful exam- 
iner they are large and even isolated. While the 
former wonders that they can be so clearly dis- 
tinguished and bounded, the latter regards them 
as large and compound. 

Phrenology is founded upon evidence manifect 
to the senses. There is nothing assumed, pre- 
sumed, or taken for granted. It is a science of 
positive knowledge— the testimony to which is 
found in the corresponding heads and characters 
of the men and women all around us. Let the 
doubter but examine carefully his own head ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of Phrenology, and 
his doubts will yield to conviction. 



The exact sciences, as they are called, owe their 
establishment to the evidence of the senses. Their 
fundamental principles are founded inductively, 
and therefore irrefragably ; so it is with the science 
we advocate. He that wonld rdfute and proclaim 
its testimony as false must upset the whole human 
economy and change the cranial ooutftitution 
of 1 



dUOGESTIONS TO 70ima MEN 

INTENDma TO EMIGRATE TO AMERICA 

EvsBT European steamer arriving at our porta 
brings a vast number of young men from the 
''old country" who have resolved to strike 
boldly out and secure for themselves a home in 
the New World, which is offered to all indus- 
trious heads and hands that are willing to work 
for it. Unfortunately, however, the greater por- 
tion of tliose who come to our shores have no 
fixed idea or programme for future guidanoe. 
They arrive totally unknown and friendless, and 
not uniVequently get disheartened, vainly ex- 
pecting to obtain a situation in a few dsys, or a 
week at most. Some, indeed, think that fortunes 
are to be had for tiie mere trouble of picking up. 
This is aptly illustrated by the story of a native 
of the Emerald Isle, who, upon landing, started 
to take a walk np Broadway. On the way be 
saw a silver dollar lying on the roadside. He 
looked at it awhile, and exclaimed, *' Sure, an' 
would I be picking np the like o' ye, when I have 
only got to go to ' Croold' Street and pick up the 
* goold !' We doubt if Patrick found any '* goold" 
'' lying around loose" in New York. Here, an in 
Europe, there is no royal road to wealth. The 
stout heart and the willing arm are the only pasi- 
porta to success, and he who possenea these 
need not fear for the future ; there is room 
enough in this great country for al). To those 
intending to change their sphere of action we 
give a few hints, which, if observed, will be of 
service to them and promote their soooess. We 
have seen hondreds of young men with but Uttfe 
money in their pockets who have touched the 
bottom in a week or so. Every one should have 
at least enough to keep himself for two or three 
monUis, 80 as to. prosecute the sear^ for employ- 
ment and not feel the desperation and despond- 
ency incident to an empty pocket,'and the conse- 
quent empty stomadi. He shonld also be provided 
with letters of introduction, if possible; and 
above all, with letters of recommendation from 
his last employers. These are of absdute ne- 
cessity. Respectable business houses object to 
take young men without them. Many come 
without either, and are surprised to find them- 
selves pushed aside by others better provided in 
tliat line. The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion ef New York is here a worthy institution. 
Many a young man owes his success in life to its 
infiuence. In nearly every large town in the 
British IMes these associaHons exist, and letters 
of introduction from them to the Association here 
will insure for the possegsor a hearty welcome, 
and he will at once be put in the right channel 
for obtaining employment and good associations. 

In conclusion, we may say mat in this country 
there is plenty of root-room for healthy plants to 
grow in, and whoever comes wiCh honest pur- 
poses and industrious disposition and fair skill, 
has a certainty of success, and that, too, without 
waiting many weary yean. 
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My pMrto wo dM twiyd for tack oC luMVl«ds«- 



THB SPIRITtTAL AND PHTBICAIa. 

DoTB not the soul tbe body sway f 
And tbe responding plastic day 
Beceive tbe impress every boor 
Of the pemding spirit's power t 

The finer essence which inlies 
The tnme^ to which it giveth gnise 
And ontward form, expression finds 
In contoors changing with onr minds. 

Look inward if thon wonldst be fldr ; 
To beanty guide tbe feelings there. 
And this sool-beanty, bright and warm, 
Thy ontward being will transform. 

And inward beauty's forms of grace 
Shall set their seal upon thy face, 
And mind and soul and heart combine 
To make an ontward beanty thine. 

If npward trained, the heayen-bom sonl 
(God ever nigh, and heaven ita goal). 
From earth's corrupting grossi^^ess free, 
WiU dotbe thee with ito parity. 

80 by the glorious might of mind, 
Let an thy nature be refined. 
Tin In the soul's inspiring flow 
Thy beauty shall increasing grow. 

And let the heart rioh ooloring give, 
And bid the beauteous statue live ; 
That gracing earth and fit for heaven. 
Life's richest dower to thee be given. 



VIOLAtlORS OF LAW. 

[Estract from a Lecture qfonecfour contribuiors.l 

llaa vicdates the laws of nature, and is punished. 
Man is the tyrant of hlmfldf I as well as the tyrant of 
others. 

Tai laws of nature are not deetroctible \ even 
ereiy ravage committed by man upon hie own 
physioal coDBtitation, riie— the eoTereign miitress 
of tiie universe ! — aUeaq[>tB to ameliorate and 
rectuy. 

We flhall take tiie roogh cradles oTfireedom— 
the mountain habitations of the Swiss ; and M«re, 
where the hardy mountiuneeis behold tbe symbols 
of God's might in the livid lightning and boom- 
ing thunder, '* leaping from crag to crag," and are 
drawn closer to the throne of the Invisible Pres- 
ence — there they do not feel that He who shaped 
out those sublime scenes, and draped them with 
the glowing livery of dissolving colors, and bung 
above them a tapestry of clouds and a field of 
storms — traversed at night by tbe lambent mete- 
ors of the heavens — there they do not own that 
they were created to fawn at the feet of despotic 
power, or to writhe beneath the heels of any 
power that would throw their natural and inher- 
ent dignity into a state of abject submission. 

Man alone seems a discordant entity in the 
midst of nature's hannonio actions (or he, like 
nature^ would not be tyrannical), and his dark 
and.ungovemable passions seem to adapt them- 
selves to the scenes of *< death and desolation I"* 



* Combe. 




There is no tyranny observable in the design or 
in the unfolding of the immutable landscape; 
and though the red lightnings gild the mountain 
tope, and the convolviog clouds shroud the dis- 
tant sea (whose hoarse anthem reverberates 
through the vailing darkness), yet even these lift 
the soul of the simple peasant into the sublimity 
of worship and adoration. His is no palace — 
his home is the << sounding-board of the tempest," 
yet a castle where the industrious virtues are en- 
couraged. 

** Lo the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees Qod in douds, and hears him in the wind.** 
But in islands ruled by haughty conquerors — isl- 
ands cut off by the ocean from the continents of 
the world — iheir sutjugated inhabitants have had 
scarcely the simple and natural prerogative of 
worship I They can not feel the pleasures of the 
surrounding landscape ; and even tbe joys of their 
social home are dashed with a deep and perma- 
nent sorrow— those pleasures are all turned into 
a curse by the ravages of fyranny upon the 
mind ; for in a state of thralldom, they can not 
glow with pleasure over the unfolding fascina- 
tions of nature ! Moreover, when tbe sad con- 
trast between all that was made for man's delight, 
and all that was superinduced by tyranny to 
counteract it, only leads the mind to mourn in 
tbe holiest hour of its most solemn meditation. 

There may be lands whose proud capitols and 
lofty edifices may be more imposing than those 
where tyranny lords it over a down-trodden yet 
splendid people. Wealth may raise the mural 
and architectural grandeur of tbe capitol, yet it 
is native genius, native prowess, and native en- 
terprise (Joined together under tbe fostering sway 
of a benignant ruler) that must breathe upon it 
the breath of imperishable renown. Then tbe 
land becomes a wonder ; then the land is attract- 
ive to the polished citizens of other nations ; then 
do the arts and sciences flourish : then does com- 
merce fling her snowy sails to the winds of ocean ; 
then will a Praxiteles or a Burke arise, to win the 
homage of a mighty multitude^ 

The design of the artist breathes fh>m the mar- 
ble column, and tbe fire of the orator renders sa- 
cred tbe edifice where thousands himg upon his 
eloquence with mute admiration and astonish- 
ment THOMAS nBNTON. 

AIR AND SXTNLIGHT. 

It is one of the mysteries by which we are 
surrounded, that so many people seem afraid of 
the pure air, one of jGrod*s best and choicest 
blessings, yet so often ignored by his children. 
Enter the dwellings, to my nothing of the seven- 
by'^iine sleeping-rooms (tf community, and what 
an atmosphere meets you at the threshold even ! 
Why, there is not another living creature, bird, 
beast, insect, or creeping thing, that would live 
week after week and inhale the hnpure air which 
human beings do without feeling its deleterious 
eff^ts. No wonder there are so many pale-ftu}ed 
wives and daughters who look as though they 
had neither seen tbe sun nor snuffed the fresh air 
of heaven for months. Spending, as they do, 
most of 4heir time in close, heated; unventUated 
rooms, going the same tiresome rounds of domes- 
tie labor from day to day, fh>m year to year. 



using one set of the faculties of the mind to the 
entire neglect of all tbe others, why should tiiey 
not become frail aqd sickly, to say the least. 
The wonder is, not that there are so many sickly 
women and children, but that there are not more 
with the present mode of living, by tbe majority 
of people. Grod gives the rich, warm sunshine to 
impart strength and vigor, not only to the 
vegetable kingdom of tbe earth, but also to 
infuse life and activity into the animal and tbe 
mental. Light, air, and water are the great 
agents which He uses to give and sustain life ; 
and yet how many exclude almost entirely tbe 
sunlight and air from their dwellings. Why will 
ye thus do and suffer when it is a sin to be 
ignorant? Learn a lesson from tbe open book of 
nature. Cro out» my sisters, under tbe warm rays 
of tbe sun, and toil among tbe flowers and in 
your gardens, and draw strength from tbe bosom 
of mother earth, and hope and cheerfulness fh>m 
smiling nature all around you. . Make everything 
conduce to your happiness, then shall ye grow 
strong in body as well as in n^ind. Try to 
develop all your Godrgiven powers for tbe benefit 
of all who may come within the circle of your 
influence. Do not feel that it is all of life to be 
a good housewife, although that is no mean 
attainment ; jet there are higher and nobler ones 
for woman to aspire to — even tbo intellectual, 
moral, and religious, which shall flt her to shioe 
in the boms and tbe social circle on earth, and in 
heaven as the stars (brever and ever. a. j. s. 



OVBR-BATZNQ. 

H^Ai/FB and longevity are not the only results 
of moderation in diet Its influence is far from 
being limited to tfaeLbody ; its efi^t on the mind 
is still more important Julius C^iesar, constitu- 
tionally addicted to excess, when resolved on 
some great exploit, was accustomed to diminish 
his diet to an extent trqly marvelous, and to this 
diminution he ascribed the clearness and energy 
of mind which distinguished him in the hour of 
battle. When extraordinary mental vigtr was, 
desired by the flrst Napoleon, he used the same 
means to attain it To his rarely equaled mode- 
ration in diet. Dr. Franklin ascribes liis << clear- 
ness of ideas" and "quickness of perception," 
and considered his progress in study proportion- 
ate to the degree of temperance he practiced.' 
While Sir Isaac Newton was composing his 
*< Treatise on Optics," he conflaed himself to 
bread and a little sack and water. Scarcely less 
rigid was the abstinence of Leibnitz, when pre- 

Sanog some parts of his *^ Universal Langnage." 
»'Aubign6 relates of Luther, on the authority of 
Melanctfaon, that "a little bread and a single 
herring were often his only food for tbe day. 
Indeed, be was constitutionally abstemious ; and 
even after he bad found out that heaven was not 
to be purchased by abstinence, he often contented 
him)«elf with the poorest food, and would con- 
tinue for a coosiderAble time without eating or 
drinking." Dr. Cboyne. a celebrated physician, 
reduced himself from the enormous weight of 
448 lbs. to HO lbs., by confining himself to a 
limited quantity of vegetables, milk, and water 
as his only food and drink. Tbe result was a 
restoration of health and of mental vigor, and, 
amid proDMikmid and literary labors, uninter- 
rupted health and a protracted life. An eminent 
man once made tbe remark, '' that nobody ever . 
repented having eaten too little." 1 

Americans eat too much, too fast, and too ir- A 
regulariy. It is the tame with drinking. /^ 
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Religions Qeprtmtnt. 

*' TlM lUAn fa tbuusht • kMT* nc fool, 

Or Mgot plotting crime. 
Who, for ths •dvaucauent of lu« kind, 

la wlaar ttuui hia time. 
Vor him the hemlock ahaU dlatOl ; 

For him the ex be her^d ; 
For him I be gibbet aheU ho bant ; 

Pot him the ateke pi«p«ipd ; 
Him oheil the eoorn and wnth of mon 

Fonoe wttli deadly elm t 
lad mallco, envy, tp.tef aiid Ilea 

Shall deeecrete hIa name. 
Bat tni h aball cooqaer at the Uat, 

Fur rotind and round, we nm. 
And ever the right cornea opix 

And ever Is Joatloe done." 



IDA. 

Shb was a sweet little glxl. 
And many therQ be sach— of sncli is heaven ; 
Making onr hearts pure, we sec God through them ; 
Wo see them come and go, and learn the way. 

She came with the gentle splendor of dawn ; 
The Stars sang, "Behold your child I" and darken d— 
Bat, OS it seemed, they gave to her their light. 
Our first-born I the New Year gift from abore I 
And winsome snow came an offering to her, 
While as a symbol of her pnro spirit, 
A soft and silvery vail for life's morning ; 
Then a singing crystal in the smishino^ 
Sunshine I first lighting chorch-spire, then the world, 
As she shed Joy to parents and her friends. 

She soon called flowers forth ; she, springtide 1ot»— 
An overflow of glory and of gladness 1 
Caroling birds had come from blooming dime- 
She had been first to come with blithesome song. 
They bollt now nests, and she a dainty bower ; 
*' My home I'' said she ; the fiither said, "My child I'* 

^Tho Tree of Life was plncked—the parents fell 1 

Eden was gone— the flaming sword cat hearts 
The enchanting mystery of dawn was past— . 
Day had the flery pillar, night the cloud. 
To bmn life and blacken it to ashes I 
Bat only saved— by a terrible storm ! 
As eprlng-timo floods, so hearts were oped to woe ; 
And woe came as the stifling AprU ratals— 
The beacteoos show was gone— earth bare and cold I 
Now was no snnshine— oar child was dying! 
Death hid her smile as storm hid the flowers ; 
Earth dashed on them as soon it woold on her. 
The birda flew into deeper woods— save one, 
A skylark— a present fi^m o'er the sea 
To her, as she had been ttom heaven to as. 
It clave the skies and soared above the stonn— 
Above all storms, nnto eternal day I • 
Then sweetly sang what may be heard on earth 
When sools listen. Ida heard and went too. 
The light of heaven was opened as she went ; 
'Then wo heard her sing like Psalm of David : 
" The Lord was gracions that the child did die. 
Hence will I go into Thy house and pray 
That I may go to her- to Thee, O God "' 

WILLIS KAsmosr. 



BOWINQ AND REAPING. 

" As yoa sow, so shall yon also reap.^' 
If you have ever observed the process which 
land undergoes, under the direction of a good 
tiller of the so!!, you have learned that a desire 
to improve, acd a koowledge of nature, are two 
of the greatest aids in raising and bringing to 
perfection crops of com, wheat, potatoes, barley, 
or any other useful product. 

Ton will perceive that the excellent husband- 
man selects the be-^t com or wheat for seed. Yon 
will perceive that be fertilizes the soil so as to 




make it productive. You will see that he plucks 
the weeds from beside his plants, and sees that 
those plants are kept in a good condition, and 
when ripe are gathered into the granary for 
future use. 

Young men beginning this life are plants of 
another species, and they are endowed by their 
Creator with all the attributes and faculties that 
make noble men. In fact, they are created in 
God's own imago, and He their Husbandman al- 
lowed them to act of their own free-will and 
accord ; though, at the eamo timo, they are 
strictly accountable to civil and moral law for 
their actions. 

When we see young men, with all their god- 
like attributes, frequenting grog-shops and other 
immoral places,, we feci that they are misusing 
those noble qualities, and that if they sow their 
mental germs in such places, that when they 
come to reap, it will be a very ** sorry sight" to 
see enough, in troth, to make angels weep in 
heaven. How can they, sowing vice, corrap- 
tion, and degradation, hope to gather anything 
but misery and death? , 

Behold the young man fresh from his college 
triumphs entering the large city to commence the 
battle of life 1 He has bis father's blessing, his 
mother's prayer, his sister's kiss upon his brow, 
and hopes are high that be will become distin- 
guished, and make a great and good man. Well, 
city life proves too much for him ; be enters by 
degrees the company of the yicious and the lov- 
ers of loose pleasures. Their talk at first does 
not suit him, but after a while ho does not mind 
it so much, and can smile at their bla^bemy and 
obscenity, and still later he falls 1 falls down into 
the broad highway that teads to the dark valley 
of death! 

Oh, young manl with your moral faculties, 
your education, your mother's and father's bless- 
ing, and your sister's kiss upon your brow — is 
this your promised end? Is this the height of 
your earthly ambition and glory? Is this the 
aim of your spiritual nature? Is this your god- 
liness? Is this your gratitude for all that you 
have received from on high ? 

Pause, young man ! Oh, pause ere you sow 
the seeds of dissipation and lewd pleasures ; for 
there cometh a timo to reap, and will it avail you 
anything to gather into your granary bad health, 
bad uorals, and a burdened soul ? Do you sup- 
pose that looking on this picture that your father 
will be pleased, or the mother that loves you 
will be joyful, or that your.slster will be satisfled 
thiit your life is as it should be ? No 1 they will 
feel ashamed of you— you with all these godlike 
attributes reaping from the seeds of debauchery 
and crime the fraits that sooner or later spring 
from them, leaving a man upon the highway of 
life a wretched, broken-down being both in body 
and soul. Young men, sow not such evil seed, 
lest you reap the harveat of death. 

It in a sad picture to see a^ mother, who loves 
her daughters as she loves her own existence 
sowing within their minds seed which too often 
causes misery throughout their after-life. In- 
stead of teaching her children the laws of human 
life, and building up their moral characters as 
men do build a mansion, little by little, she 



teaches them ilSe fashions of this worldly life 
and how to be gay rather than how to be good, 
and allows them to read miserable trash that 
Iflres their young imaginations, and makes them 
think of things that their minds at so early an 
age are not capable of properly receiving ; things 
that should only be learned by experience and 
contact with the world— if, in fact, they should 
ever be learned at all. I have known many a 
promising young girl to go down to the grave 
prematurely— a poor victim to her mother s sys- 
tem of education, while the mother said that it 
was the will of God that her child should die all 
in her beauty and in her youth. 

Ah ! mother, you mistake. It was not the will 
of God that your darling should die so young. 
You wero not carrying out God's will when yoa 
implanted in your girl's mind the seeds which 
bring forth poor fruit; for the world is well 
stocked with good seed, and you are strictly 
accountable that you implant it within the 
minds of your children, so that they may be 
able to receive the light of righteousness. Oh I 
when will mothers plant wiflbhi the bosoms of 
their children the seeds of righteousness, godli- 
ness, benevolence, and love? When they do, 
there will be a better world, and fewer souls 
will be in danger of the dreadful valley of death. 

We are all liable to do wrong. We are all, I 
am sorry to say, liable to sow seed whose gath- 
ering is not profitable ; but we can do better ; 
the^world is moving in more ways than one. We 
can all improve ; we shall all, I trust, improve. 
Ood grant that we may sow seed in this life that 
will yield a harvest fit to be gathered into the 
granary of the Lord 1 b. s. a 



THANK-OFFERINGS. 

Wet are the days of oflfering thanks by tokens 
past ? Has the world less to be grateful for than 
of old? Has it now less abundant stores of 
wealth, so that a minister's salary promptly paid, 
and a few dollars occasionally to foreign missions, 
are all God requires of his creatures? Why 
are there none now who recognize the duty of 
frequently dedicating a portion of their posses- 
sions to the Giver of all earthly prosperity? 
Not an oSbring of ihe blind and the halt— value- 
less to us — but a choice firom the first and best 
that we possess. 

What we possess does not mean merely our 
money or worldly possessions, although these 
should also yield a thank-offering. But heart- 
offerings laid upon God's altar are always most 
precious and acceptable ; and of each soul-glf( 
by Him bestowed should He receive offerings of 
their first best froits. 

O thou to whom God mayest have given 
power and influence, does its exercise bring the 
brightest gems to God's treasury or thine? 

And thou of ready, eloquent speech, are thy 
best words breathed thankfully on bended knee 
to Ciod, or spoken to thy feliow-man for thine 
own glory ? 

And thou, the musio of whose voice raised in 
song can wake visions of angels to the raptured k 
listener, do thy sweetest notes rise oftenest to thy ^ 
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Maker's praise with devoted heart, or waken 
melody to please mere mortals? 

And tboa of the poet peo, are thy most bam- 
iog words tributes to tby Lord, or are they bind- 
ing laurels only on tbine own brow, or heaping 
offerings at an earthly shrine ? 

Parent, blest in thy household treasures, doth 
thy heart with wealth of love give greater devo- 
tion to thy Qod or to thy home-idols? 

Beating human hearts everywhere, each with 
peculiar gift, dues God receive the choicest por- 
tion? Because thy gifts may not be brilliant, 
nor tby station higb, none the less is thy offering 
required and acceptable. Shrinking, hnmble- 
hearted one, sayest thou, I have noibiog fitting to 
offer God? Sjy not so. He hath given thee 
what is fitting, and asketh nothing thou dost not 
possess. Give Him thy heart's first purest faith 
and trust ; and sacred will the offering be held 
in heaven ; and its Ruler will say to thee : 
** Thou hast been faithful in a few things ; I will 
make thee raler over many." 

And now to thee, my unworthy soal, I turn 
with thine own words ; have they no teachings 
for thee? and hath a chosen offering from all 
thy blessings been ever sent heavenward ? Oh, 
conscious heart I well mayest thou quail in con- 
viction and abasement Well mayest thou know 
that He who guideth thee is ever merciful ; and 
knowing tby mercy, Lord, and enjoying thy 
blessings, should my words go forth to others, 
and not speak of Thee? No, surely no. Thm- 
fore, striving to choose well of the thoughts Thou 
enablest me to write, i lay befoie thee my feeble 
ofibring. DKBXBA. 



Tb« loal. tiM Botbtr of d«rp fears, of hish bopw tnttalU, 
Of glorioiM dreuiM, myMariooa tears, of slseplsss toasr sigkt ; 
Lovely, bat solemn ft arose. 



SPONTANBOXm CI.AIRVOTANCE. 

Tn following euriotis narrative describes one 
of those interesting cases of the spontaneous de- 
velopment during the natural state, or what 
eeems to be such, of a power analogous to that 
we see manifested during mesmeric trance, and 
with regard to the exist^ice or even the possi- 
bili^ of which the greatest skepticism is mani- 
fested. The high moral character and unim- 
peachaUe veracity of Heinrich Zschokke, in 
whose most attractive '* autobiographj" it ap- 
pears, give it a claim upon our attention which 
similar accounts do not always possess. 

Zschokke denominates the remarkable fisculty 
called into exercise in such cases, ** inward 
sifi^t,'' and remarks, **I am almost afraid to 
speak of this, not because I am afraid to be 
thought superstitions, but that I may thereby 
strengthen such feelings in others; and yet it 
may bo an addition to our stock of soul-expe- 
riences, and therefore I will confess." Ho pro- 
ceeds: 

'* It has happened to me sometimes on my first 
meeting with strangers, as I listened silently to 
their discourse, that their former life, with many 




trifling circumstances therewith connected, or 
frequently some particular scene in that life, has 
passed quite involuntarily, and as it were dream- 
like, yet perfectly distinct, before me. 

** During this time I usually feel so entirely 
absorbed in the contemplation of the stranger 
life, that at last I no longer see clearly the face 
of the unknown, wherein I undesignedly read, 
nor distinctly hear the voices of the speakers, 
which before served in some measure as a com- 
mentcuy to the text of their features. For a 
long time I held such visions as delusions of the 
fancy, and the more so as they showed me even 
the dress and motions of the actors, rooms, fur- 
niture, and other accessories. By the way of 
jest, I once, in a familiar circle at Eirchberg, re- 
lated the secret history of a seamstress, who had 
just left the room and the bouse. I had never 
seen her before in my life; people were aston- 
ished, and laughed, but were not to be persuaded 
that I did not previously kdow the relations of 
which I spoke ; for what I had uttered was the 
literal truth. 

** I on my i>art was no less astonished that my 
dream-pictures were confirmed bv the reality. I 
became more attentive to the subject, and, when 
propriety admitted it, I would relate to those 
whose life thus passed before me the subject of 
my visions, that I might thereby obtain con- 
firmation or refutation of it. It was invariably 
ratified, not without consternation on their part.^ 
I myself had less confidence than any one in this 
mental juggling. So often as I revealed my 
visionarv gifts to any new person, I regularly 
expected to hear the answer — ' It was not so.' 

** I felt a secret shudder when my auditors re- 
plied that it was true, or when their astonish- 
ment betrayed my accuracy before they spoke. 
Instead of many, I will mention one example, 
which pre-eminently astounded me. One fair 
day, in the city of *Waldshut, I entered an inn 
(the Vine) in company with two young student- 
toresters ; we were tired with rambling through 
the woods. We supped with a numerous society 
at the table d'hdte, where the guests were mak- 
ing very merry with the peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities of the Swiss, with Mesmer's Magnetism, 
Lavater's Physiognomy, etc. One of my com- 
panions, whose national pride was woimded by 
their mockery, begged me to make some reply, 
particularly to a handsome young man who sat 
opposite us, and who had allowed himself extra- 
ordinary license. 

** This man's ^former life was at that moment 
presented to my mind. I turned to him, and 
asked whether he would answer me candidly if I 
related to him some of the most secret passages 
of his life, I knowing as little of him personidly 
as he did of me f That would be going a little 
further, I thought, than Ijavater did with his 
PhjTsiognomy. He promised, if I were correct in 
my information, to admit it frankly. I then re- 
lated what my vision had shown me, and the 
whole company were made acquainted with the 
private history of the young merchant : his 
school years, his youthful errors, and lastly, 
with a fault committed in reference to the 
strong-box of his principal. I described to him 
the uninhabited room, with whitened walls, 
where, to the right of the brown door, on a 
table, stood a black money-box, etc. A dead 
silence prevailed during the whole narration, 
which I alone occasionally interrupted by in- 
quiring whether I spoke the truth. The startled 
young man confirmed every particular, and even 
what I had scarcely expected, the last-men- 
tioned. 

** Touched by his candor, I shook hands with 
him over the table, and said no more. He asked 

* ** * What demon inspires you ? Maet I asaln beliere 
in possession?' exclaimed U)o spiritual Johomi von 
Riga, when, in the first hoar of our acqnaintihice. I re- 
lated his past lifo to him with the avowed object of Jeam- 
ing whether or uo I deceived myself. We speculated 
long on the enigma, but even his penetration conld not 
solve it 



my name, which I gave him, and we remained 
together talking till past midnight. He is prob- 
ably still living !" 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by means 
of the known laws of the human mind, would, 
in the present confined state of our knowledge, 
assuredly fail. We therefore simply give the 
extraordinary fact as we find it, in the words of 
the narrator, leaving the puzzle to be speculated 
on by our readers. Zschokke. adds, that he had 
met with others who possessed a similar power. 

In gentle alternation of light and shade, years 
rolled over the head of the good philosopher. 
He wrote copiously, and his works have enjoyed 
a degree of popularity few authors can boast ot 
He was, moreover, intrusted with many civil 
offices by the Swiss government, only one of 
which he consented to be paid for, and that 
yielded scaioely $250 per annum. 



RSUaZOUS BZCITEMBNTB AND 
IN8ANIT7. 

Thb recent annual report of the superintendent 
of the Canadian Lisane Asylums contains, among 
other interesting matters, a tabular statement 
showing the number of inmates of the asylumns 
furnished by the leading churches of the Province. 
The figures stand thus : 



Church of Borne, one luiatlc Ibr every 826 

English Church ** " " ** 65T 

Presbyterian " " »♦ •• 719 

Methodists " " " •• l,J80 

This table should correct the impresrion, which 
obtains in some quarters, that revivals of religion 
and earnest religious experiences are conducive 
to insanity. The Methodist Church, in which 
these most abound,- furnish the least comparative 
percentage of the insane; while the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is the most carefully 
wedded to formal and ceremonial worship, fur- 
nishes the laigest percentage. The report shows 
conclusively, what the most careful observers 
have long believed, that while great religious 
excitements Miay sometimes lead to insanity, 
they more frequently act as a preventive, proving 
a safety-valve to many a constitution. The re- 
port might have liiged, if it had considered the 
question in all its bearings, that troubled con- 
sciences have much to do as causes />f mental 
derangement ; that earnest, practical piety — ^that 
which is accompanied by the richest testimonies 
of the Spirit— brings quiet to the conscience and 
peace to thd soul ; and, therefore, that such piety 
—and, more remotely, the services which lead to 
it— must exert a most salutary influence upon 
the mental constitution.— C^rutton Advocate. 

A well-put statement, and, so far as it goes, a 
satisfactory one ; but in justice to Catholics and 
Churchmen, it should be added that it is only the 
more highly organized, those in whom the men- 
tal or nervous temperament predominates, who 
go crazy. The dull, the stupid, and the ignorant 
seldom become insane, save from dlesipation^ 
starvation, or close confinemept Ordinarily, the 
brighter intellects, and those of vivid imagina- 
tions — ^not the most devotional — are most liable A 
to this infirmity. 
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"S>ign» of €f)aractet." 



or tUe •oal. t^« body form doth take. 

For aoul U foi tn, aud aotli th« b«>dy inak«.— flj^nun*. 



OUR NEW DICTIONARY 

OP FHRBNOLOOT AIH) PHYSIOGNOMY. 

TIMB (33)— Fr. TVmjM.— A pariictilar period or part of 
darttlon, whether past, present, or tatnTe.— Webster. 

The special -fccuHy of Time iseemB to give the power 
of Jnd^g ttrae, and of intervals of diiration in general. 
Bj giving the perception of measured cadenco, it ap- 
pears to me ono source of pleasure in dancing. It is es- 
■eptlAl in n^ulc and veraiflcatlon.— Cbmte. 

Location. — ^The organ of this faculty is situa- 
ted Just above the middle of the eyebrow (88, 
fig. 1), and between Locality and Tune. 

FoNcmoN.— " We hare found/* Mr. Combe eaye, 
** the organ larg^y deyeloped in those who show 
an intuitive knowledge of the lapee of minutes 
and hours, so as to name the time of the day with- 
out having reoonrse to the clock ; and also in 
those who perceive those minuter divisions, and 
their harmonious relations, which constitute 
rhythm, and who, when they apply the tact to 
music, are called good timists— a distinct power 
from that of the mere melodist, and often want- 
ing in him ; while it is mattef of the common- 
est observation, on the other hand, that this sens- 
ibility to rhythm, called time, is marked in those 
who have a very moderate perception of melody. 
Such persons are invariably accurate dancers, ob- 
serving delicately the time, though indifferent to 
the melody of the violin. We have made many 
observations, both in persons who have Time and 
Tune large, and in those who have only one of 
them in large endowment, and we have never 
found the manifestations faiL Very lately we 
were struck with the uncommon prominence of 
the organ of Time in a whole family of young 
people, and inquired whether or not they danced 
with accuracy, and loved dancing ? We were an- 
swered, that they did both in a remarkable de- 
gree ; and, as we lived near them for some weeks, 
we observed that dancing was a constant and fa- 
vorite pastime of theirs even out of doors. Their 
dancing-master informed us, that the accuracy of 
their time exceeded that of any pupils he had 



ever taught. There was thus evident in these 
young persons an intense pleasure in accurate 
rhythmical movements." 

Illdstrathk Examples. — Individuals are oc- 
casionally met with who estimate the lapse of 
time so accurately that they are able to tell the 
hour without having recourse to a timepiece. An 
illiterate Highlander, who was long in the service 
of Sir G. S. Mackenzie as a plowman, could tell 
the hour of the day with great exactness, and also 
the time of high water, although he resided seven 
miles from the sea. Sir George had not become- 
acquainted with Phrenology at the period of this 
man's death. 

Time in Akimai^.— The lower animals seem to 
be endowed with the power of perceiving and 
appreciating intervals of time. Mr. Southey, in 
his Omniana', relates two instances of dogs who 
bad acquired such a- knowledge of time as would 
enable them to count the days of the week. He 
says : « My grandfather had one which trudged 
two miles every Saturday to cater for himself in 
the shambles. I know another more extraordi- 
nary and well-authenticated example. A dog 
which had belonged to an Irishman, and was sold 
by him in England, would never touch a morsel 
of food vpon Friday. The same faculty of rec- 
ollecting intervals of time exists, though in a 
more limited extent, in the horse. 

TUNE (34)— Pr. Tonaim. — Sound, note, tone; a 
rhyth.aical melodious series of musical tones for one 
voice or instrument, or any number of voices or Instru- 
ments in unison, or two or more such series, forming 
parts in harmony.— Webster. • 

This faculty (Tune) gives the perception of melody. It 
bears the same relation to the ears which the organ of 
Coloring does to the eyes. The auditory apparatus re- 
ceives the impressions of sounds, and is agreeably or 
disagreeably affected by them ; hut the ear has no recol- 
lection of tones, nor does it Judge of their relations. 
The latter is the office of the organ of Tone.— Oombe. 

Location. — The organ of Tune is situated on 
the side of the forehead just above the outer cor- 
ner of the eyebrow and next to Time (34, fig. 1). 
A great development of the organ enlarges the 
lateral parts of the forehead ; but its appearance 
varies according to the direction and form of the 
convolutions. Dr. Spurzheim observes, that, in 
Gluck and others, this organ had a pyranddal 
form ; in Mozart, Yiottl, Zumsteg, Dussek, Gres- 
ceniini, and others, the external and lateral por- 



Fio. 9.— Vensbation LABex. 

tions of the forehead are enlarged, but rounded. 
Great practice is necessary to be able to observe 
this organ successfully ; and beginners should 
place together one person possessing a genius for 
music, and another who can scarcely distinguish 



between any two notes, and mark the difi'erenoe 
of their heads. The superior development of the 
former will be perceptible at a glance, as in figs. 
3 and 4. 
FDNonoN.— The faculty gives the perception of 




Fie. 8. 



Fie. 4. 



melody ; but this Is only one ingredient In a ge* 
nius for music. Time is requisite to give a just 
perception of intervals ; Ideality, to communicate 
elevation and refinement ; and SecretiveiieBS and 
Imitation, to produce expression ; while Oonstroo- 
tiveness, Form, Weight, and Indlyidnality are ne- 
cessary to supply mechanical expertness— qnali* 
ties all indispensable to a sncoessftil performer. 
Even the largest organ of Tune will not enable 
its possessor to play snccessftilly on the harp, If 
Weight be deficient ; the capacity of communi- 
cating to the string the precise vibratory impulse 
necessary to produce each particular note will 
thep be wanting. 

Illustrativr ExAicpLn.— Dr. Gall mentions 
that he had examined the heads of the most cel- 
ebrated musical performers and singers, such as 
Rossini, Catalan!, etc., and found the organ prem- 
aturely large ; and that the portraits and busts of 
Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, etc., also show it largely 
developed. I have examined the heads of Mad- 
ame Catalani and many eminent private musi- 
cians, and found the organ confirmed in every 
instance. Dr. (}all remarks further, that a great 
development is not to be expected in every ordi- 
nary player on a musical instrument. With a 
moderate endowment, the fingers may be trained 
to expertnees ; but when the soul feels the inspi- 
ration of harmonious sounds, and the counte- 
nance expresses that voluptuous rapture which 
thrills through the frame of the real musioian, a . 
large organ will never be wanting. 



FXO. 6.— VxifEBATIOlC SXAJLL.. 

The heads of Italians and Germans in general 
are broader and fuller at the situation of this or- 
gan than those of Spaniards, Frenchmen, and En- 
glishmen in general ; and mnsieal talent is more 
common in the former than in the latter. The 
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Esquimaux are very deficient both in the talent 
and in the organ. 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that the heads and 
skulls of birds which sing, and of those which do 
not sing, and the heads of the different individu- 



Fie. 6.— PRATBBFUUnSS. 

als of the same kind which have a greater or less 
disposition to sing, present a conspicuons diflier- 
ence at the place of this organ. The heads of 
males, for instance, and those of females, of the 
same kind of singing birds, are easily distin- 
guished by their different development. 

It is a prevalent error in education, to perse- 
vere in attempts to cultivate musical talent 
where none is naturally possessed. Dr. Neil Ar- 
not speaks feelingly of the lamentable c<ftise- 
qaences of the ignorant prejudice ^*that in the 
present day condemns many young women, pos- 
sessed of every species of loveliness and talent 
except that of notedisHnguishing, to waste years 
of precious time in an attempt to acquire this tal- 
ent in spite of nature ; and yet, when they have 
succeeded as far as they can, ihey have only the 
merit of being machines, with performance as 
little pleasing to truef judges as would be the at- 
tempt of a foreigner, who knew only the alpha- 
bet of language, to recite pieces of expressive 
poetry in that language. Such persons, when 
liberty comes to them with age or marriage, gen- 
erally abandon the offensive occupation ; but ty- 
rant fashion will force their daughters to run the 
same course." 

VBinSRATION (18)— Pr. VirUrcUion, BOigioHU.— 
Tho highest degree of respect and reverence ; respect 
mingled with awe ; a feeling or sentiment excited by the 
dignity or superiority of a person, or by sacredness of 
character, and with regard to place, by its consecration 
to sacred purposes.— Webster. . 

The fiicolty of Veneration produces the sentiment of 
reverence in general ; or an emotion of profound respect 
on percciylng an object at once great and good. It is the 
source of natural religion, and of that tendency to wor- 
ship a superior power which manifests itself in almost 
every tribe of men yet discovered. The fkculty, how- 
ever, produces merely an emotion, and does not form 
ideas of the object to which adoration should be directed. 
—Combe. 

Location. — The organ of Veneration is situated 
in the middle of the coronal region (18, fig. 1), 
between Benevolence and Firmness. Fig. 2 shows 
it large, and fig. 5 small. 

Phtsioonohical Signs. — Sir Charles Bell says, 
*' When rapt in devotional feelings, when all out- 
ward impressions are unheeded, the eyes are 
raised by an action neither taught nor acquired. 



Instinctively we bow the body and raise the eyes 
in prayer, as though the visible heavens were the 
seat of God. In the language of the poet — 
Prayer is the upward glancing of the eye. 
When none but God is near. 

'I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,' the 
Psalmist says, ^ from whence cometh my help.' " 

"The natural language of this faculty," Mr. 
Combe says, '* carries the head upward in the di- 
rection of the organ. The voice is soft, subdued, 
reposing, and adoring. The greatest difference is 
perceptible in the tones and manner of prayer of 
clergymen in whom the organ is large, compared 
with those in whom it is small; there is a soft 
breathing fervor of devotion in the former, and a 
cold reasoning formality in the latter. 

Function. — "This faculty, when unenlightened, 
may lead to every kind of religious absurdity, as 
worshiping beasts and stocks and stones. The 
negroes, American Indians, and even the Hindoos, 
have a poor intellectual development compared 
with Europeans, and their superstitions are more 
gross. Socrates did not assent to the popular re- 
ligious errors of the Greeks, and in the ancient 
busts of him he is represented with a splendid 
forehead. 

'* It is large also in the negroes, who are ex- 
tremely prone to superstition. 

" It has been objected, that, if an organ and fac- 
ulty of Veneration exist, revelation was unne- 
cessary. But Dr. Gall has well answered, that 
the proposition ought to be exactly reversed ; for 
unless a natural capacity of feeling religious emo- 
tion had been previously bestowed, revelation 
would have been as unavailing to man as it would 
be to the lower animals ; while if a more general 
sentiment of devotion, or an instinctive, but 
blind, tendency to worship, which Veneration 
truly is, was given, nothing was more reasonable 



Pig. 7.— Pbahois Paris. 

than to add instruction how it ought to be di- 
rected. 

'* But although religion is undoubtedly its no- 
blest end. Veneration has also objects and a wide 
sphere of action in the present world. It pro- 



duces the feeling of deference and respect in gen- 
eral, and hence may be directed to every object 
that seems worthy of such regard. In children, 
it is a chief ingredient in filial piety, and produ- 



Fio. 8.— Bbuhel. 

ces that soft and almost holy reverence with 
which a child looks up to his parent as the author 
of his days, the protector of his infancy, and the 
guide of his youth. A child in whom this organ 
is small, may, if Benevolence and Adhesiveness 
are large, entertain great aff'ection for his parent 
as a Mend ; but in his habitual intercourse there 
will be little of that deferential respect which is 
the grand feature of the mind when the organ is 
large. Children who are prone to rebellion, re- 
gardless of authority, and little attentive to com- 
mand, will generally be found to have Self-Esteem 
large and this organ proportionally deficient. 

" Veneration leads to deference for superiors in 
rank as well as in years, and prompts to the rev- 
erence of authority. The organ is generally 
largely developed in the Asiatic head, and the 
tendency to obedience is strong in the people of 
that quarter of the globe. Indeed, the hereditary 
slavery which has descended among them through 
so many generations, may be connected With the 
prevalence of this disposition. 
• Illustrativb Examples. — " A lady who is in the 
habit of examining the heads of servants before 
hiring them, informed me, that she has found, by 
experience, that those in whom Veneration is 
large are the most deferential and obedient, and 
that one with large Combativenoss and Destruc- 
tiveness and small Veneration became angry and 
abusive when her conduct was censured.' This 
occurred even although Love of Approbation and 
Conscientiousness were both large ; but the pas- 
sion speedily subsided, and was followed by self, 
reproach and repentance. If Veneration also 
had been large, it would have produced that in- 
stinctive feeling of respect which would have op- 
erated as instantaneously as Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, and restrained the ebullitions.^ 

" Nothing is more common in the hospitals for 
the insane, says Pinel, than cases of alienation 
produced by devotional feelings excessively ex- 
alted, by conscientious scruples carried to preju- 
dicial excesses, or by religions terror, As this 
kind of insanity, says Dr. Gall, is often present 
without derangement of the other faculties, phy- 
sicians ought to have inferred that it is connected 
with disease of a particular part of the brain. 
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He and Dr. Sparzheim saw, in the hospital of Am- 
sterdam, a patient who was tormented with the 
idea that he was compelled to sin, and that he 
conld not possibly be saved. In him the organ 
of Veneration was very largely deveU^ped. In a 
priest who despaired of salvation, and in another 
patient who had the cooflrmcd idea that he was 
condemned to eternal punishment, the organ was 
also very large. A woman, named Elizabeth . 
Liodemann, was brought to Dr. CM. At the 
first glance he perceived that she possessed this 
organ in an extraordinary degree ; she continued 
staodiDg before him lifting her e^es from time 
to time to heaven, and indicating by all her ges- 
tures, sadness and anguish. From her youth she 
had been excessively addicted to prayer.'' 

Veneration is uniformly large in clergymen 
who have selected their profession from a love of 
it It is generally larger in the female bead than 
in the male ; and women are more obedient and 
prone to devotion. Our likeness of the pious 
priest, Francis Paris (fig. 7), furnishes a good il- 
lustration of the predominance of this organ and 
its natural language. 

VTTATiVlfiNUSS (B).— Tenacity of life; reatst- 
•nce to death ; love of existence as such ; dread of anni- 
hilatioQ ; lore of life, and clingiiig tenaoiooBly to it for 
iu own Btiko,—Self-Inetruclor. 

Location. — The organ of this faculty is located 
just behind the ear and below Combativeness (E, 
fig. 1). 

There is a remarkable difference among men in 
regard not only to tbo love of life and the dread 
of death, but to the actual hold upon life. Some 
yield readily to disease, and resign themselves 
to die with little reluctance, while others struggle 
with the utmost determination against death, and 
by the power of the will often recover from a 
sickness that would quickly prove fbtal to anoth- 
er with the same degree of constituUon and vital 
power, but lacking this faculty of resistance to 
deaih. This difference is believed, on the evi' 
denco of thousands of observations, to be due to 
the different degrees of development of a funda- 
mental faculty which we call Vitativeness. It is 
not recognized by the European writers on Plu*e- 
nology. 

IVBIGHT (!97).-.Th6 quality of being heavy; the 
property of bodies by which they tend toward the center 
of the earth ; gravity.— WAster, 

There seems to be no analogy between the weight or 
resistance of bodies and their other qualities. They, 
may be of all forms, sizes, and colora, and yet none of 
these features woald neceBsarlly imp^y that one was 
heavier than the other. This quality, therefore, being 
distinct from all others, we can not logically refer the 
cognizance of it to any of the Ihcolties of the mind 
which Judge of the other attributes of matter; and, as 
the mental power undonbtedly exists, there appears rea- 
son to conjecture that It may be connected with a special 
organ.— Cbm^ 

Location. — The organ of We!gbt is located on the 
superciliary ridge, about ono third of its extent 
from Iho root of the nose (W, fig. 1). When large, it 
sometimes depresses the eyebrow at that point, 
as may bo teen in our likeness of Brunei (fig. 8). 

FrocTioN — Persons who find great facility in 
Judging of momentum and resistance in mechan- 
ics, are observed to possess the parts of the brain 
lying nearest to the organ of Size largely devel- 
A oped. Statics, or that branch of mathematics 
which considers the motion of bodies arising 



from gravity, probably belongs to it. Persons 
in whom Individuality, Size, Weight, and Locality 
are large, have generally a talent for engineering 
and those branches of mechanics which consist 
in the application of forces ; they delight in steam- 
engines, water-wheels, and turning-lathes. The 
same combination occurs in persons distinguished 
for successful execution of difficult feats in skat- 
ing, in which the regulation of equilibrium is 
an important clement. Constructiveness, when 
Weight is small, leads to rearing still fabrics, ra- 
ther than to fabricating working machinery. 

Mr. Richard Edmonson, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, mentions that a groat number of observa- 
tions have led him to the convio' 'on that this or- 
gan gives tbo perception of perpendicularity. 
Workmen who easily detect deviations from the 
perpendicular possess it large ; while those who 
constantly find it necessary to resort to the plumb- 
line have it small, and vice versa. 

Illcstrativb Examples.— Mr. Simpson publish- 
ed in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal (vol. 
ii. p. 412) an interesting and ingenious essay on 
this organ, in which he enumerates a great num- 
ber of examples in proof of its functions. It is 
large, says he, in Dr. Cbalmerp, Dr. Brewster, Sir 
James Hall, Sir George Mackenzie, Professor Les- 
lie, and in Mr. Jardine and Mr. Stevenson, two 
eminent eogineers. " We have lately seen," he 
continues, ** Professor Parish, of Cambridge, who 
manifests a high endowment of mechanical skill, 
and has the organ largo ; as has Mr. Whewell, of 
the same university, who has written a work of 
merit on the same subject. In a visit we lately made 
to Cambridge, we saw much that was interesting 
in regard to this organ. Professor Parish's son 
inherits the mechanical turn and the organ. We 
saw both the statue and bust of Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Roubilliac. The bust was a likeness taken in 
the phmo of his years, and in it the knowing or- 
gans are still more prominent than in the statue." 

Branel, the great engineer of the Thames Tun- 
nel (fig. 8), possessed a remarkable development 
of Weight 



RiiSKaiBLANOBS. — A Writer in the Round Table, 
in tracing resemblances in the animal kingdom, 
says: <■ Strolling up Broadway of a pleasant 
afternoon, we have met apes, bulls, sheep, goats, 
frogs, doves, wolves, poodles, mastiffs, lizards, 
swans, bears, mice, leopards, chameleons, eagles, 
pigs, opo^tfumi), peacock!*, camels, squirrels, and 
other counterparts of the animal kingdom, dis- 
guised in human forms and arrayed after the 
manner of human kind. To one thoroughly 
imbued with this branch of physiognomy, the 
multitude alfords a constant study." 

Of course, mau combines in himself all the 
qualities of ail I ho animals. It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to see something of the 
pig in most human beings. So, too, we may see 
something of the saint, but more of the sinner — 
for most men havo bad habits, besetting sins, 
and are perverted. Reader, where do you stand ? 
In this great human menagerie, what animal do 
you most i-e&emble ? Are you like a dove, or like 
a donkey ? Like a strutting peacock, or like a 
simple goose ? Look in the mirror and classify 
yourself. Our " New Physiognomy" will explain 
the whole subject. 



DOITBLB-CHIN.— ECONOMY. 

Mr. Editok : In your Journal, under the head 
of " Signs of Character," you say that a double- 
cMn may be a sign of a " disposition to save ;" 
and I also see a note addressed to you by ** Mary 
E.," giving you the benefit of ^ thoughts on the 
subject. Now, I am deeply interesled in the 
subjects of Phrenology and Physiognomy, and 
anything pertaining to them, consequently I 
desire to do anything in my power toward their 
perfection. Since I saw the statement referred 
to, I have noticed all my acquaintances who hctve 
double-chins and those who have not, and I find 
as many persons who are remarkable for their 
economy as their double-chinned sisters, who 
ought not to possess a particle of '^a desire to 
save," if that "sign" is to be relied upon, for 
they have not even a suspicious crease in their 
chins, or rather widir their chins. 

Look at Jews Can you point out one Jew in 
ten with a double-chin? and yet they are so 
avaricious and gra&ping in general, that their 
name has become a by-word among us — "as 
rich as a Jew,'' *• as close as a Jew," etc. 

Now, I do not mean to say that pei-sons who 
have double-chins are not economical ; but I do 
think it can not be reUed upon as a ** sign of a 
dispositiqp to save,** or if so, they will be ** few 
and far between." If thin persons are to be 
admitted,/a( people will possess a natural talent 
for it. 

And again, in the many romances which are 
constantly issuing from the press, do not their 
authors, when they want to introduce an old hag, 
who is supposed to be capable of bartering every 
just and honorable principle for gold, invariably 
portray her as an old, thin, bony individual, 
with prominent f pointed chin, and other features 
to correspond — such as will suit the imagination 
of the reader? Now, if those authors were 
accustomed to meet with persons in daily life 
who have such characters as that old hag is sup- 
posed to have, with double-chins, would they not 
describe her as having a very large one? and if 
they did not portray her with that stjle of chin 
(double), when such characters always had it. 
would their ideal suit the imagination of their 
readers ? 

I do not intend to bring my own chin into the 
present catalogue, but do simply state from 
personal experience as well as my observation. 

Mtnmu Moss. 



Ears—Larqb and Small. —J//-. Editor: In the 
Juno number of the Phrenological Journal, in 
the department, " To Our Correspondents," is a 
pieco about " Large Ears," in which the writer 
speaks as though persona having large cars would 
be likely to steal ! Now, as I have paid particu- 
lar attention to ears, and from observation am 
almost certain that large ears indicate generosity 
and small ears indicate closeness or stinginess, I 
thought I would give you the benefit of my ob- 
servations for the Journal, if you choose. I have 
taught school a good deal, and have noticed chil- 
dren's as well as adults' ears, and have never 
known the foregoing to fail. I believe thick ears 
to indicate dull minds. a subscribbr. 
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#iir Buhl gltlatinns. 

. Oh, h«ppy they— ib« h«ppl««t of UmIt kind— 
Whom seotia aUre uulte, and in ou« fut* 
Their beftita, their fortanee, aoU tbelr belafs Ueod.— Tkiauon. 



THJB SERVANT QUESTION. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

B7 MBS. OBOBQB WASQINOTON WYLLYS. 

EooNOMT in the department of domestic service 
is perhaps the worst application of that mnch- 
lauded virtue that can be made. It is no econ- 
omy at all— it is extravagance in its most ruinous 
form. You save your carpets— you look careful- 
ly after the wear and tear of furniture — y^n know 
to a fraction just how far it is advisable to use 
household implements ; but when it comes to 
your own strength and nerve, you are as crimi- 
nally careless as if a new self could be purchased 
when the old one is worn out I 

For such weariness as comes to the overworked 
housekeeper there is no rest " I con refresh my- 
self by a good night^s sleep," is the argument 
often used and believed in. Tou can do nothing 
of the kind. Long, long before the physical 
strength gives way, the mind gets tired — the 
nerves jar like a harp out of tune, and all the 
Saratogas and White Mountains in the world, all 
the medicine and rest and recruiting you can 
resort to, will be vain to restore the healthy tone, 
the vigorous elasticity of mind that you have 
literally thrown away firom you I Are not these 
thhdgs worth pondering on, before thonght comes 
too late ? 

Our attention is sometimes called to the wonder- 
ful feats accomplished by notable New England 
farmers wives who rise long before dawn, bake, 
wash, brew, scour, keep Ohe machinery of huge 
dairies in successful action, pursue every micro- 
scopic atom of dust out of their houses, dress 
handsomely, and after all the daily work is done, 
sit down to earn pin-money at the needle. They 
regard a servant as a useless luxury ; they do 
every '* stroke of work" with their own brisk 
hands, and glory in their prowess and independ- 
ence ! ^* Theresa a woman for you !" says the ad- 
miring neighborhood. 

Yes — but look at her I At thirty she is an old 
woman — colorless, shriveled, worn. The hair, 
which should bo her glory, is drawn away from 
the bald spots on her head into a mere wisp— the 
cheeks are fallen in, and the eyes are sharp and 
imperative. Her whole being is narrowed down 
into the treadmill circle of her daily work. The 
summer hours, jeweled with sunshine and odor^ 
ous with sweet scents, are in her eyes but so 
many minutes out of which so much toil must be 
obtained, by hook or by crook 1 She has not an 
idea beyond the four walls of her farm-house 
home. Is this life ? Or is it an existence not 
dissimilar to that of an omnibus horse or a day- 
laborer T We should call it fossilizing, not living ! 

** Better so than to be tormented with servants," 
says the victim of a hireling household, with an 
instinctive yearning for ft-eedom at almost any 
cost ! But, between these two extremes, can we 
find no medium 7 
A The United States of America are full of girls 
/jk and women who want work. Why are they so 
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slow to respond to this outcry of the age ? Why T 
Ah, if we could once get to the root of this wkyf 
there would be a much more satisfactory undei> 
standing in society. 

Here we come to the great mistake into which 
American girls are so apt to fall, when daily work 
for daily bread becomes with them a matter of 
urgent necessity. It is so difficult to overcome 
the false pride, the counterfeit humility in which 
they have been foolishly reared. They fancy it 
is ** more genteel" to immure themselves in fac- 
tories, book binderies, or close and reeking 
workrooms — to go out sewing, or to sit in their 
own cramped, ill- ventilated apartments, stitching 
from day-dawn until ten or eleven o'clock at 
night, than to officiate as << help" to a worn-out 
sister woman ! And when factories, and school- 
rooms, and dress-makera^ sanctums, and milliners' 
back parlors are all full, and there is nothing but 
a blank prospect of starvation before them, they 
would almost rather starve than enter a kitchen 
in a menial capacity. Alas ! what an incompre- 
hensible channel some people's pride flows in! 
Give the girl a kitchen of her own, and she will 
work in it until she is ready to drop ; but let the 
kitchen belong to somebody else, and the aspect 
of things is entirely different I 

Now, looking at the matter in a perfectly ab- 
stract point of view, why is it any more dignified 
to make a pudding for another woman than to 
make a dress for her ? Why should it hurt the 
pride more to stand before a range cooking Mrs. 
Jones' dinner than to stand behind a counter and 
sell her two yards of ribbon t If she pays you 
well for your services, what does it matter whether 
they are rendered in a kitchen or in a milliner's 
show-room ? 

" I would never become a servant girl !" says 
the free-born American damsel, with the spirit of 
her eighteen *• Fourths of July" in every word. 
No — nor need you become a mere servant girl. 
Do you suppose that the educated, refined mis- 
tress of a household would recognize no differ- 
ence between you and the half-alive Irish dowdy 
who has hitherto queened it in hall and kitchen ? 
I tell you, girls, you would be appreciated in this 
department of life, and that is what every woman 
likes to be I Lay aside the absurd misconstruc- 
tion yon have put upon the idea of republican 
equality. Of course you are " as good as your 
mistress." If she is a person of sense, she will 
not attempt to contradict the fact Only, yon 
are poor, and ^he is rich— you are strong, and 
she is weak. Make a fair exchange of the rela- 
tive good and evil of your positions, and. try if 
you can't form a comfortable partnership ! 

What a relief it would be to American house- 
keepers to have enterprising, thorough - going 
American girls, " brisk as bees and neat as pinks,** 
in their kitchens and nurseries 1 The whole sys- 
tem of domestic service would be revolutionized 
— we should begin on a new platform ? And why 
can not we have such a state of things ? .Th^re 
is actually no reasonable ^* why" to be adduced. 

And now, girls, we advise you to consider this 
question sensibly and at leisure. Is the certain^y 
of a good home nothing ? Are healthful occupa- 
tion and compensation amply remunerative un- 
worthy of weighing in the balance against your 
fastidious scruples t It lies in your own hands to 




lift up the traditional degradation that obscures 
the position of domestic assistant, and to sur- 
round it with new influences and a nobler mean- 
ing. If you enter upon your occupation in the 
right spirit, you will not have only a mistress, but 
a grateful, appreciative friend^ and your home 
will be no mere abiding- place, but an actual 
home in the highest sense of the word ! 

Again we ask, Is it not worth whilp to sacrifice 
a little false pride to enter upon such a position 
as this? Or do you prefer genteel starvation 
with consumption on one side and pestilence on 
the other, by way of body-guard ? 

Of course there will be petty drawbacks and 
irritating trials to be met and contended with; 
but show us the lot totally exempt from these I 
As long as we are human we must share the ills 
of humanity and grumble as little as we possibly 
can. 

Speaking from every-day experience, it is im- 
possible to make good servants out of the aver- 
age material that ia brought over to this country 
two or three times a week in the crowded steer- 
age of our emigrant 8hi(>s. Of course there are 
exceptions, but these exceptions only make the 
general ignorance, stupidity, and indolence more 
apparent. Now the question is, Are our Ameri- 
can girls to stand by, unemployed, while we pay 
fabulous wages to people who are totally inca- 
pable of fulfilling the duties we expect from them? 

We wait for an answer dictated by prudence, 
wisdom, and common sense. May it be favorable 
to the hopes and wishes of those by whom the 
visitation of servants is more dreaded-7-and just- 
ly, too — than the visitation of cholera ! The ser- 
vant question has haunted us long enough ; it is 
high time that it were definitively decided, at 
last 



YoLTAiBB ON Mabruqb.— Yoltalre said : ** The 
more married men you have, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Marriage renders a man more 
virtuous and more wise. An unmarried man is 
but half of a perfect being, and it requires the 
other half to make things right ; and it can not 
be expected that in this imperfect state he can 
keep the straight path of rectitude any more 
than a boat with one oar or a bird with one 
wing can keep a straight course. In nine coses 
out of ten, where married men become drunkards, 
or where they commit crimes against the peace 
of the community, the foundation of these acts 
was laid while in a single state, or where the wife 
if<, as is sometimes the case, an unsuitable match. 
Marriage changes the current of a man's feelings, 
and gives him a center for his thoughts, his affec- 
tions, and his acts. Hero i^ a home fur the entire 
man, and the counsel, the aifcctions, the example, 
and the interest of his *' better half" keep him 
from erratic courses, and from falling into a 
thousand temptations to which be would others 
wise be exposed. Therefore, the friend to mar- 
riage is the friend to society and to his country." 
[Whatever may be said of YoUaire's theology^ 
his statement on the marriage question is certainly 
correct. StaliRtics prove that a large mjyority 
of our criminals, States prison convicts, etc., are 
unmarried. Think of this, young men ; and if 
you wish to escape all that is bad, try to form a 
life-partnership with a good woman, and yon 

* will be secure, and secured. Try it. But you 

I must not drink.] 
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A LETTER TO THE CHUiDREN. 

Mr Dear Yoo.vo Friends — Becaupe I love^ 
yon, and earneeUj desire to do you good ; be- 
cause I want to comfort you in your Borrows, 
sympatfagrze with you in your discouragements, 
and slreogthen you in all right endeavors, my 
band obeys the promptings of my heart, and 
writes this letter. 

I love you because you were made to be loved. 
I sympathize with you because I know that chil- 
dren have struggles that are not always under- 
stood by older people I want to strengthen 
you, for I know, though such knowledge gives 
me p^in, that this world, beautiful as it is, has 
many temptations, many dark ways, has much of 
sia much that corrupts and defiles. 

Not very many years separate me from child- 
hood, and I remember from my own experience 
that it is not always easy for a child to do right ; 
nor is it always easy to understand what U right. 
Bat the easiest way is sometimes not the safest or 
the best way. Search your hearts, obey the dic- 
tates of conscience, ask God to help and guide 
you, and you will be abio to find the right way. 

The trouble comes when you do what you 
know to be wrong. It may seem to you a very 
small offense— one that can not do much harm ; 
but I hfg of you never to comfort yourself es in 
this way, for a small offjURo, if yoa know it to be 
wrong at all, is just as wrong as a great one. 

Try not to shrink from doing right becaose it 
is sometimes hard. Do not be cowardly, but 
learn to be brave and strong. The noblest 
bravery and the noblest strength is shown by 
one who does what he knows to be right, even 
though he is called a coward for it. 

When I was a child I learned two little stanzas 
which have since helped me to do many hard 
things ; and I copy them, hoping that they may 
be or as much benefit to you. 

*' The duty that we owe, 
Yet hate or fear to meet, 
Will tarn to gall and bitter woe 
The drsnght we deem most sweet 

** The duty we perform, 

Though hard, if bravely done, 
Will poor a light through thickest stonn. 
Mote blessed than the son." 

For the sake of your own happiness ; for the 
sake of the good you may do to others ; and more 
than all, for the sake of Him who died for yon, 
try always to do right. 

Be carefhl not to think impure thoughts. 
Banish them from your hearts, for impure 
thoughts will surely lead to bad deeds. Re- 
member that the ** pure in heart are blessed, and 
that they shall see God." 

Do not be discouraged if yon can not be as 
good as yon wish to be all at once. God will 
bleM the feeblest effort in the right direction, 
and if you only persevere He will crown it with 
snccese. 

If any of you are dissatisfied because you are 
poor and plain-looking, let me tell yoa how to be 
rich and beautiful. Have a heart full of love 
and goodness, and a soul beau<ifui with the 
beauty of holiness, and you will be rich. And a 
good heart and a beautiful soul will do more than 
all else in making a beaatiful face. Indeed, I have 



seen a dark, bad, ugly face transformed into a 
bright, pure, noble one by its owner changing a 
wrong life for a right one— a bad heart for a 
good one. 

Praying that God may love you and bless yon, 
may keep you from sin and temptation, and de- 
liver you from all evil, I am sincerely your 
friend, bopb abunqton. 



MARRIAaS IN Ea7PT. 

When an Egyptian wants a wife, he is not al- 
lowed to visit the harems of his friends to select 
one, for Mohammed forbade men to see the face of 
any woman they could marry, that is to say, any 
besides their mother or sisters. A man is, there- 
fore, obliged to employ a '^ khatbeh," or match- 
maker, to find one for him, for which service of 
course she expects <' backsheesh" — that is, pay- 
ment The khatbeh, having found a girl, recom- 
mends her to the man as exceedingly beaatiful, 
and eminently suitable to him. The father is then 
waited upon to ascertain the dowry he requires ; 
for all wives are purchased, as they were in pa- 
triarchal days. When Jacob had no money to 
pay for Rachel, he served her father seven years 
as an equivalent ; and, when duped, was obliged 
to serve a second term to secure his prize. (Gen. 
xxix.) Fathers still refuse to give a younger 
daughter in marriage before an elder shall have 
been married. The people of Armenia, in Asiatic 
Turkey, forbid a younger son to marry before an 
elder; and this is likewise the law of the Hindoos. 

PRIOB OP A. WIFB. 

The price of a wife varies from five shil- 
lings to fifteen hundred dollars. The girl may 
not be more than five or six years old, but, what- 
ever her age, two thirds of the dowry is at once 
paid to the father, in the presence of witnesses 
The father then, or bis representative, says, ** I 
betroth to thee my daughter," and the young man 
responds, ^^ I accept of such betrothal.'' Unless 
among the lower classes, the father expends the 
dowry in the purchase of dress, ornaments, or fur- 
niture for the bride, which never become the 
property of her husband. Even when betrothed, 
the intercourse of the parties is very restricted. 
The Arabs will not allow th<»m to see each other ; 
but the Jews are not quite so stringent. The be- 
trothals often continue for years before the man 
demands his wife; thus, *' Samson went down 
and talked to the woman," or espoused her, and 
" after a time, he returned to take her." 

AOB TO MARBT, IN EOTPT. 

Girls jare demanded at the age of ten, and be- 
tween that and sixteen years ; but after sixteen 
t^w men will seek them, and the dowry expected 
is then proportionably low. 

EARLY MATURTTT. 

Girls in Egypt are often mothers at thirteen 
and grandmothers at twenty-six ; and in Persia 
they are said to be mothers at eleven, grandmo- 
thers at twenty- two, and past child-bearing at 
thirty. When a man demands his betrothed, a 
day is fixed for the nuptials, and for seven nights 
before he is expected to give a feast, which, how- 
ever, is furnished by the guests themselves. Thus 
one sends coffee, another rice, another sugar, etc. 



THB tlBAST. 

The principal time of this continued feast is 
the night before the consummation. The con- 
duct is intrusted to the ''friend of the bride* 
groom. " (John iii. 29 .) About the middle of this 
day the bride arrives at the house, and retires to 
the harem, where she sits with her mother, sisters, 
and female friends. At the third or fourth watch 
of the night— three or four hours after sunset — 
the bridegroom, who has not yet %Ren his fair 
one, goes to the mosque to pray, accompanied by 
*' meshals," or torches and lanterns, with music. 
Upon his return he b introduced to his bride, 
with whom, having g' voa her attendant a present 
to retire, ho is left aloiie. He then throws off her 
vail, and for the first time sees her face. If sat- 
isfied, he informs the women outside, who imme- 
diately express their joy by screaming ** Zugga- 
reet," which is echoed by the women in the house, 
and then by those in the neighborhood. 

GETTING MARRIED. 

Evert young girl now-a-days expects to get a 
rich husband, and therefore rich men ought to be 
abundant In the country, we admit, that girls 
are sometimes brought up with an idea of work, 
and with a suspicion that each may chance to 
wed a sober, steady, good-looking, industrious 
young man who will bo compelled to earn by 
severe labor the subsistence of himself and fam- 
ily. There are not so many brought up with 
such ideas now, even In the country* as there 
used to be ; but there are some, and they eonse- 
quently learn how to become helpmates to such , 
worthy partners. But in town it is different 
From the highest to the lowest class in life, the 
prevailing idea with all is, that marriage is to 
lift them at once above all necessity for exer- 
tion; and even the servant girl dresses and 
reasons as if she entertained a romaaUo confi- 
dence in her Cinderella-like dsstiny of marrying 
a prince, or, at least, of being fallen in love with 
and married by some wealthy gentleman, if not 
by some nobleman in disgniiie. 

This is why so many young men fear to marry. 
The young women they meet with are imbued 
with notions of marriage so utterly incompatible 
with the ordinary relations of life in their sta- 
tion ; they are so wholly inexperienced in the 
economy of the household : they have been 
taught, or have taught themselves, such a *' noble 
disdain" for all kinds of family industrv; they 
have acquired such expectations of lady-like ease 
and elegance in the matrimonial connection, that 
to wed any one of them is to secure a life-long 
lease of domestic unhappiness, and purohase 
wretchedness, poverty, and despair. 

All this is wrong, and should be amended. 
Such fallacies do not become a sensible age nor 
a sensible people. Our grandftithers and moth- 
ers had more wisdom than this. The present age 
is much too^ast a one in this respect Let us 
sober down a little. Let every young woman be 
taught ideas of life and expectations of marriage 
suitable to her condition, and she will not be so 
frequently disappointed. Should she be fortu- 
nate and wed above that condition, she may 
readily learn the new duties becoming to it, and 
will not have been injured by having possessed 
herself of those fitting a station below. Let her 
anticipate always a marriage with one in the 
humbler walks in life; and then, should she 
happen to do better, her good fortnne will be 
only the more delightful. J. J. u, 
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WRITING. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP PHONOORAPHT, OB THE 
NATURAL LAW OP WBTTINa . 

^^CusUmCa the world's great idol we adore, 
And knowing ihis^ we seek to know no more ; 
What edacation did at first conceive, 
Our ripened intellects confirm ns to believe. 
The careftil ^urse and priest are all we need 
To learu opinions and oar country^s creed. 
The parents* precepts early are instilled. 
And spoil the man whUe they instmct the child." 

Man is govenied bj certain nataral laws. There 
are natural laws of mind as well as of matter. 
Every thongbt and every act are either in har- 
mony with them, giving ease and naturalness of 
action, or in opposition to them, destroying that 
ease and naturalness. Any infringement upon 
natural law, whether mental, moral, or physical, 
detracts from the perfectness* and facility with 
which an act might otherwise be performed. Any 
act or thought not in harmony with natural law 
works against man's instincts, his natural intui- 
tions, and sert^es as po much friction to retard his 
progress toward attaining the end desired. 

Thus far we have spoken in general terms ; we 
will now proceed to apply these principles spe- 
cifically to the art of writing. 

NATUBAL LAW OF WRmNG. 

The natural law of writiBg is undoubtedly this, 
io represerU every ttimple sound in the language 
made by one impulse of the voicef by a simple mathr 
emaiical sign made by one movement qf the hand. 
Acting in accordance with this law, we claim that 
any person having the same amount of practice 
in writing as in speaking can write as rapidly as 
he can Apeak. Thla is sustained by physiological 
law, which will not allow with the same training 
the motor nerves in the different parts of the 
human body to contract and relax with different 
degrees of celerity. 

Every one who practices the common chirog- 
raphy is constancy violating the natural law of 
writing— is violating his natural instincts— work- 
ing against his own inclinations, and consequent- 
ly dwarfing himself in his attainments. Th e com- 
mon system of writing is a very nnphilosophio 
and to a great extent an arbitrary one. It gives 
us but twenty-six characters with which to repre- 
sent forty-three sounds, and then endeavors to 
make up the deficiency by giving to each char- 
acter from one to six sounds. We have to make 
four movements of the hand on an average in 
forming each letter of the alphabet; then when 
we take into consideration the frequency with 
which three and four letters are combined and 
have to bo written to represent one sound, we 
can Rtate, without exaggeration, that for every 
sound represented in the common mode of writ- 
ing, we must make no less than^t^e movements of 
the band. The reader can easilv demonstrate 
this fact by a careful analysis of a few words. 
One of the greate^-t difficulties, and one which ap- 
pears well-nigh insuperable in the common or- 
thography, ii that of spelling. No one, unless he 
1)0 already familiar with a word, or has previ- 
ously seen it written or heard it spelled, can with 
any degree of certainty say how it should be 
written. 

It takes a life-time in which to become toler- 
ably familiar with the words of our language, 
violating as we do >be natural law of spelling. 
The objections against the common chiroeraphy 
already named are nufflcient to show that it is in 
a great measure arbitrary, and that a system of 
writing based upon more philosophical principles 
is needed. 




FHONOORAFHT. 

Phonography is a system of writing founded on 
fact and founded in tndh, and with such a basis 
it can not be shaken. It is based upon the nat- 
ural law of writing, using as it does a single char- 
acter made with one movement of the hand to 
represent a single sound, and spelling all words 
in accordance with natural principles, thus doing 
away with the necessity for all arbitrary rules, 
and making writing as easy and as rapid as speak- 
ing where the writer or speaker Is equally skilled 
in each. Phonography when fully written, or 
having every sound fairly represented, requires 
but one fifth of the movements of the hand ne^jes- 
saij in longhand, and consequently one can 
write it five times as fast when equally familiar 
with both ; in other words, if a person can write 
twenty-five or thirty words per minute in long- 
hand, he can write one hundred and twenty-five 
or one hundred and fifty per minute in phonog- 
raphy. 

oBSEcnoua considered. 

But it will be questioned whether phonogra- 
phers are able to attain to that degree of rapidity 
necessary to give expression to every sound ; and 
however learnedly wo may write of the capacity 
of the system, we shall ever be met with the ques- 
tion, '^ Is the inference that phonography can be 
written with full consonantal forms as rapidly as 
speech, sustained by the facts of experience ?'' 

Were we not able to refer to the proficiency of 
reporters for proof to sustain ourselves on this 
point, it might be considered as evidence con- 
clusive that our Inference is unwarranted and 
that we claim too much. Wo have no doubt, as 
we have said, were one equally skilled in writing 
as in speaking, that he would be ablo to writ« 
legibly the sounds as rapidly as uttered. But 
plK)uography has never received a fair test of its 
capacity, for how rarely do we find a reporter 
who in the early years of childhood was instructed 
in phonography, and who for years in his youth 
was drilled in the formation of tho phonographic 
characters and in their combination into words 
so a9 to write with ease and freedom, as is the 
case with one learning the common cbirography 1 
Where we do find such a reporter we find all our 
claims substantiated. It is this lack of study and 
practice in childhood that fully accounts for 
phonographers' inability to write with full conso- 
nantal forms witlf the rapidity of speech. It is 
this lack of training at the right peqod which 
occasions the necessiry for devising and using 
contractions and word-signs in order to secure 
the necessary rapidity. - 

This is the real objectionable feature of the 
phonographic system, but happily it is the fault 
of the wHier instead of the syst^. Were it other- 
wise, we might profitably cast about for some 
better method. 

We are constantly met by the objection, that 
reporting phonography is not adequate to the 
necessities of tho great mass of the people, as It 
is somewhat arbitrary, and in a great measure 
depends on memory. With respect to this ob- 
jection we may say that the best reporters use the 
fullest style of phonographic writing, and give 
full consonantal forms for nearly nil words ; in- 
deed, manv vocalize freely, thus complying with 
the demand made by the law of writing. Now, 
who are the best reporters but those who have 
practiced the longest? and why is it that those 
who have had the largest experience do not, in- 
stead of writing more ffdly, write more brieflVf 
and thus develop the resources of the sys>tem in 
the way of rapidity? The reason is obvious. 
There is no demand for such a development ne- 
cesfiitixted by the want of greater rapidity, while 
on the other hand the highest degree of legibility 
demands tiiat aU sound?* b.> inserted. Besides, 
the morrt one practices the more intuUive become 
the movements of tho hand, the greater the facility 
in committing the sounds to paper, and the less 
is the mcessUy for at>breviatlng. But the most 
obvious reason i;*, tha*^^ writing contractedly is in 
direct violation of the natural law of writing 



which demands that every sound be Ailly and 
fairly expressed : hence, whence go In opposition 
to this law, the band and the mind revoU as it 
were, instinctively, and the intuitive tendency is 
tD write every sound. 

We appeal to the experience of every reporter 
in behalf of the truthfulness of our statement. 
There are none who do not at times find them- 
selves instinctively and unconsciously writing out 
the fdll consonantal forms instead of the most 
familiar word-slg^s. To those who claim th U to 
write wirh the rapidity of speech, one has in a 
great measure to trust to memory for the repre- 
sentation of words, we would reply, that to write 
the common style, one has to remember how *ach 
word is spelled, and that it therefore demand*) a 
mu 'h greater exercise of the memory, for spelling 
in this case is almost entirely arbitrary, white in 
the other, it U perfectly natural and requires no 
exercise of that faculty. 

SYSTEMS COMPARBD. 

Now with the burden of the objection standing 
against the common system and in favor C'f pho- 
nography, we think the latter justly entitled to the 
consideration of all. 

Phonography does away with all the inexpli- 
cable mysteries aud intricacies of the common 
orthography . such as giving to each Ict'er more 
80uo(& than one, repi'esenting the bame sound by 
many diff rent letters, and representing one sound 
by a combination of two or more letters. People 
do not generally attach the importance to plio- 
nography which really belongs to it, and only take 
it up at a comparatively late period in lif&, and 
in a majority of cases never attain that familianty 
with the system which is desirable. If In the 
early years of childhood persons were taught the 
art of phonographio writing, and year af^ev year 
were drilled in it as they are in the oid chirog- 
raphy, we have no doubt that in the mgority of 
instances wriiing wi'h the rapidity of speech 
would be attained, and that without the use of 
arbitrary rules or special contractions. 

This system of writing being the natural one, 
and having no arbitrary rules either in writing or 
spelling, can therefore be the more readily learned 
and tho sooner reduced to pmctice, while the 
ordinary chirography can only boast of rules for 
which no philologist has as yet given, or ever cin 
give, even a show of a reason. Phonography does 
not demand the time nor the effort which it re- 
quires for the mastery of longhand, andP the 
benefits, how incomparably superior I The ar- 
bitrary system of longhand can never accomplish 
so much in the same amount of time as a more 
natural system in which the fingers hive been 
«« intuitively taught," and we grea'ly doubt 
whether the art of verba;im reporting can be 
sooner acquired by loading the mind with special 
contractions and almost innumerable word-signs, 
in which a strict adherence to position is abso- 
lutely indispensable, than by practicing in accord- 
ahce with tho natural law of writing, giving full 
expression to the sounds. 

It is a fundamental principle in mechanics that 
"whatever is gained in power is lost in time," 
and we believe the same principle is true when 
applied to phonographic writing. Whatever of 
speed is attained by the use of arbitrary principles 
is at an expense of time, and a positive detriment 
to legibility. 

PBKJUDIOES TO BE OTBBOOICB 

At the present day, amid the triumphs of science 
and the wonderful adaptadon of the arts to the 
business of life, it is nnnecessarv to prove that 
the art of phonographic writing is a useful one. 
The world has already conceded this. It has ad- 
mired its beauty, commended its philosophy, 
eulogized its capabiliries, acknowledged its util- 
ity, and in a measure reduced it to practice. The 
mind of man is so organized that whatever is de- 
monstrated to be us^ul is accepted. This lies at 
the basis of man's improvement, and is the found- 
ation of all true civilization and progress. But 
it should not be considered strange, rooted und 
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gronoded as we are, by the practice of years, in 
the common style, liaving obtained such famili- 
arity and ease'of mechaoical execution, that we 
should possess prejudices strongly in favor of the 
old system, and exhibit feelings of disinclination 
or aversion against any other, even though it be 
a more natural and perfect one. This is the pre- 
judice which phonography has to oppose, and 
which it U constantly undermining ; but a quarter 
of a century is not time enough in which to re- 
form the world of Utters. Great and important 
changes— those contemplating results universal- 
can not be achieved in a day. 

MEAKS OF 8U00E8S. 

We know of no branch of education so indis- 
pensable to the interests of the business world or 
so highly conducivo to tho progress of science and 
literature as tho art of shorthand writing. To the 
young, we could offer no better means of self- 
culture, improvement, and of consequent useful- 
ness. It id a system based in nature, and there- 
fore easy in its attainment, and in its results how 
wonderful ! It is the art of writing brought into 
close proximity with that of speaking. It is time 
that all young persons preparing to engage in 
the busy scenes of life should avail themselves of 
phonography, and thus obtain one of the most 
powerful agencies by which to secure success. 
Phonography emancipates mind and gives full 
scope to the out-reach of never-ending thought, 
it relieves the hand from tho complex quibbles of 
ambiguous longhand, and wo might almost truth- 
fully say— 

** It snrely is no hwnan skill 

That works each miracles as these ; 
Ko mortal e'er performed 
Such feats with such consommate case." 

There is plenty of labor for phonographic writ- 
ers to perform, and tho more universal becomes 
the art the greater will be their demand, for we 
shall then the more clearly demonstrate to the 
world that " time is money. -^ 



NAMES OF THB STATES. 

A OORBBSPONDENT inquires why the States are 
called by their present names, and what are 
their derivations and meaning. The results of 
our iiivestigations in this matter are the fol- 
lowing: 

Maine — So called from the province of Maine, 
in France, in compliment to Queen Henrietta 
of England, who, it has been said, owned that 
province. This is the commonly received opinion . 

New Hampshirb — Named by John Mason, in 
1639 (who with another obtained the grant fVom 
the crown), from Hampshire County, in England. 
The former name of the domain was Laconia. 

Vermont— From the French verd mont, or 
green mountain, indicative of the mountainous 
nature of the State. This name was first officially 
recognized Jan. 16, 1777. 

Massachusetts — ^Indian name, signifying *' the 
country about the great hills,'' i, e., the ** Blue 
Hills." 

Rhode Island. — ^This name was adopted in 
1644 from the island of Rhodes, in the Mediterra- 
nean, because of its fancied resemblance to that 
island. 

CoNNicrnccT.— This is the English orthography 
of the Indian word Quon-eh-ta-cut, which signifies, 
" the long river." 

N«w YoBK— Named by the Duke of York, 
under color of title given him by the English 
crown in 1664. 

New Jbrsbt— So called in honor of Sir George 



Carteret, who was governor of the island of Jer- 
sey, in the British Channel. 

Pennsylvania— -From William Penn, the found- 
er of the colony, meaning " Penn's woods." 

Delaware— In honor of Thomas West, Lord 
de-la-Ware, who visited the bay and died there 
in 1610. 

Maryland— After Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. of England. 

Virginia— So called in honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the "virgin queen," in whose reign Sir 
Walter Raleigh made the first attempt to colonize 
that region. 

North and South Carolina were originally in 
one tract, called ** Carolana" after Charles IX. of 
France in 1504. Subsequently, in 1 G65, the name 
was altered to Carolina 

Georgia — So called in honor of George 11. of 
England, who established a colony in that region 
in 1732. 

Florida. — Ponce de Leon, who discovered this 
portion of North America in 1512, named it Flor- 
ida in commemoration of the day he landed there, 
which was the Pasqaas de Flores of the Span- 
iards, or ♦* Feast of Flowers," otherwise known 
as Easter Sunday. 

Alabama — ^Formerly a portion of Mississippi 
Territory, admitted into the Union as a State in 
1819. Tho name is of Indian origin, signifying 
"here we rest." 

Mississippi— Formerly a portion of the prov- 
ince of Louisiana. So named in 1800 from the 
great river on its western line. The term is of 
Indian origin, meaning " long river." 

LomsiANA—From Louis XTV. of France, who 
for some time prior to 1763 owned the territory. 

Arkansas— From "Kansas," the Indian word 
for " smoky water," with the French prefix ''arc," 
bow. 

Tennessee —Indian for ** river of the big bend,'- 
i. c, the Mississippi, which is i^ western bound- 
ary. 

KENTuctr— Indian for "at the head of the 
river." 

Ohio — ^From the Indian, meaning "beautiful." 
Previously applied to the river, which traverses a 
great part of its borders. 

Michigan— Previously applied to the lake, the 
Indian name for a fish weir. So called from the 
fancied resemblance of the lake to a fish-trap. 

Indllna — So called in 1802 from the Amorican 
Indians. 

iLLiNOis-^From the Indian "illini,"men, and 
the French suffix " ois," together signifying •* tribe 
of men." 

Wisconsin — ^Indian term for a •* wild-rushing 
channel. • 

Missouri— Named in 1821 from the great branch 
of the Missispippi which flows through it. Indian 
term, meaning *• muddy." 

Iowa — From the Indian, signifying * tho drowsy 
ones." 

MIN^'ES0TA— Indian for " cloudy water." 

California — The name given by Cortes, tho 
discoverer of that region, lie probably obtained 
it from an old Spani-ih romance, in which an 
imaginary island of that name is described as 
abounding in gold. 

Orbgox — According to some from the Indian 
Oregon. " river of the west.^ Others conpider it 
derived from the Spanish •' oregano," wild mar- 
joram, which grows abundantly on the Pacific 
coast. 
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BT FBAH0S8 LAXABTim. 



Ws wond«r in onr spirit where thcj a 
The ones now passed firom ont the mortal form 1 
We know that they have lived, and now are gone^ 
Bat BtiU, tho shadows of those mystic realms 
Are voiceless, and the gnlf of Death gives not 
A single sound to tell ns where they are— 
Tho ones that once walked o'er the cartMn robes 
Of flesh, and looked flrom oat their mortal eyes 
Far, for across the larglng sea of Time. 

We know there is a something deathUst^ that 
Doth live beyond the little life of earth ; 
A something that is freed when Death doth ttm 
The mortal /ormy a something that doth *aoap$ 
The stifling confines of the gravo, and that 
Doth bid defiance to the viewless power 
That binds the tarf close o'er each g^^assy tomb. 
We know the marble doors can not shnt in 
The nnclog^ sools, altbongh the massivo gates 
Are locked and barred by silence solemn and 
Eternal ! Aye 1 this mach we know, and yet 
We often wonder to oarselves, and ask 
Oar reason and oar spirit where they are. 

We know they lived, and loved, and hated, too, 

Perhaps. We know they harried roand npon 

The busy stags of Life, and grasped each change 

With eager hearts, and with bewildering hope 

And fear stood wondering wliat tho next would be. 

We know they tiad their sorrows and their woes, 

Their trials, their temptations, too. We know 

They had their hoars of Joy, and drank fhnn ont 

The cap ot happiness sometimes, though far 

More qften firom the cap of misery 

And woe, for this the lot of mortals is. 

And this their doom on earth. We know they played 

The drama weU, and then they passed away. 

They left to as hashed heart, pale brow, dim eyes; 

Cold fingers locked upon a pulseless breast, 

Sealed lips ; a casket of tho rarest mold— 

Bat flown the spirit Is— wo know not where. 

This, then, it is, that puzzles us. We read 

Their bamhig thoughts traced out in lines of fire 

Upon the immortal page ; we know their deeds ; 

We feel their hopes, their fears ; we take their strong 

Desires into our hearts,, and pray their prayers/ 

With them we weep and laugh, with them we love 

And hate ; and ere we realize they*ro not 

Beside ns here, we look aroand to meet 

The love-glance firom their watchfiil eyes ; we reacb 

Oar arms to clasp their shadowy, viewless forms ; 

We strive to press their phantom lips with lips 

Of clay ; we listen for their footsteps in 

Oar room; we listen for their voices in 

Oar solitary haants, and in the still 

And qolet places where we love to dream ; 

Wo wait to feel their spirit-hands npon 

Oar brow ; we linger for their fond caress. 

And tremble with a dream of onknown Joy; 

We feel a happiness too high, too puns, 

For mortal to express ; a Joy too deep, 

Too holy far for language to describe ; 

The vail that hides eternity from time 

Is almost torn away ; again we reach 

Oar arms to fold the gone ones to oar heart. 

The tear-drop glistens in oar eyes, we come 

8o near to those we can not see. We fidn 

Would speak to them— our lips begin to move ; 

Our quick voice breaks the deathy stillness of 

Our soul ; we startle like a fHghtened bird. 

And then the vision fades away fore'er. 

Again we feel aione ! again we ask 

Oar heart, if, when their forms grew cold, they laondied 

Their marble boats at Death's dark pier, and sailed { 

Away so far, across a sea #o wide, [ 

That they can ne'er again return to earth ; i 

Again we wonder if they never hear 

Us when we call ; again we wonder if 

They never know the mystic longings of 

Our fettered soul ; but all is mystery, 

And never, until God sees fit to break 

Earth's prison-bars that bind the spirit here, 

Can we detemdne where immortals dwefl. 
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IDEALITY AND SUBLIMITY. 

As from the charming little springs in nature's 
wilds gush forth the clear, cool, and sparkling 
waters, so from largely developed Ideality and 
Sublimity spring all our beautiful emotions, 
thoughts, expressions, actions, purity, taste, grace, 
refinement, polish, elegance, neatness, poetry, and 
a love of the grand, sublime, vast, endless, tei^ 
rifle, and that love of the beautiful, pure, and per- 
fect in all its forms— from the little bee, as with 
the music of his wings he softly alights upon the 
flowers of the morning, still decked and glisten- 
ing with those bright gems of nature, the pure and 
sparkling dewdrop, to the true poetry of man*8 
mind, with its grandeur, elegance, and purity; 
ft-om the beauties of summer, with its birds and 
its flowers, its fruits and its skies, to man and his 
works, his paintings, his oratory, and all the 
beauties of thope among us who love their Maker 
and obey His laws. 

It is the organs of which we write that confer 
upon us those traita of character which perceive, 
imagine, conceive, and judge of the grand and 
the beautiful ; and as we look upon nature and 
perceive its grandness, vastness, and beauties, it 
is these faculties acting with Veneration that 
look up through nature to nature's God. Wher- 
ever we are, upon the land or upon the sea, in 
the crowded streets of the city, or among the 
charming beauties of the country, we are still at 
that spring of nature, where we may drink of 
its beauties and satiate our thirst— for nature 
is before us, and how beautiful it is ! *• Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin : and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these !'' How full is the world 
of beauties ! Take all else away, and we need 
but look upward to the skies that float above ; 
they are always grand, sublime, and beautiful. 
Observe the rainbow spanning the face of the 
heavens, in the home from whence the rain-drops 
are falling— how beautiful I How sublime a paint- 
ing from the pencil of Grod I Reader, His but a 
sign to put us in mind of a merciful promise : 
obey His laws, and the beautiful works that He 
baa made will still more brighter beam with 
grandeur and beauty sublime. The rainbow 
melts away, the storm-cloud passes by, and the 
sun's bright beams smile upon lawn and meadow, 
upon garden and fleld ; the happy birds are seen 
patiently toiling and sweetly singing as they build 
their nests. The day has gone, another drop 
flrom the ocean of Time descends the falls of eter- 
nity, and the red clouds seem hastening to bid 
the sun farewell as he slowly sets 'neath the west- 
ern hillt. All things are now at rest ; the stars, 
one by one, shine forth — 

** The midnight moon serenely anflee 
0*er nature's soft repofle ; 
ZTo lowering dond olwcnree the sky. 
Nor rnffling tempest blows." 
The very silence is grand, as upon the banks of a 
silent river the moonbeams' gentle play upon the 
waters is watched. The silence now is inter- 
rupted ; a magniflcent steamboat in all its beauty 
and sublimity glides slowly by with gracefulness 
of form and lighted lamps of many colors. It is 
upon a Western river. A century ago the same 




moon shone in all it« brightness, the same stars 
were in the sky, but they shone upon vast forests 
where as yet but few white men had found their 
way. What a picture for the eye of mind to con- 
template would it be, could we in imagination 
distinctly paint a bird's-eye view of those sublime 
forests at such a time stretching away before us 
as far as the eye could reach, and all •' bathed in 
the moon's pale light!" 

** I hear the winds among the trees, 
Playing celestial symphonies : 
I see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of st>me great instrument*^ 
The rays of the heavenly orbs shone upon no 
steamboats — the floating monuments of civiliza- 
tion these. But upon those same waters silently 
floated the canoe of the red man ; and as he gazed 
upon the beauties, and tbose.scenes so full of sub- 
lime grandeur around him, he thinks of the great 
Author of them all. 

** Lo I the poor Indian, whose nntntored mind 
Sees God m clouds and hears Him in tht wind ; 
His soul proud science neyer taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way.** 
So sublimely great is nature's God, that the 
works that He has made partake in this respect of 
tlie greatness of their Author. The seeming little 
things are great A drop of water the microscope 
reveals to us to be almost a little world of itself, full 
of life and vitality, creatures with brains, nerves, 
and hearts. "How small," we say, " they must be I" 
Small in size, it is true, but are they not greater for 
their very smallness ? The sounding line of the 
mariner has brought up from ocean's bed what 
appeared to be but simple clay, which, after dry- 
ing, its particles were so fine as to disappear in 
the pores and cracks of the skin when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers. Yet in this seeming simple 
clay all was life, for under the magnifying lenses 
of the microscope it is ascertained to be little 
shells, and these little shells inclose and protect 
from harm and danger a body within them that is 
full of life, looked upon by us as remarkably 
small ; yet we, compared with the bulk of the sun, 
are yet smaller. And there are beings in nature 
so small indeed, that through microscopes most 
powerful they can not be perceived. And there 
is grandeur and sublimity in all these things, and 
in all things that God has made for the benefit 
of man. 

** Methinks it would eeem quite Impossible 
Not to lore all things in a world so full— 
Where the breeze warbles, and the soft bland air 
Is music slumbering upon her instrumcnL'' 
Ideality takes cognizance of the ideal and 
beautiful in nature and art, while Sublimity rec- 
ognizes the grand, vast, and sublime. The situa- 
tion of these organs is near the moral organs, 
and it is natural, especially if the latter organs 
are largely developed, to associate with the grand 
beauties of nature their great Author. Ideality 
refines and makes us purer, fills us with the ideal, 
and raises above everything that is vulgar . Sublim- 
ity delights in the awful magnitude and grandeur 
of Grod's works, and delights to dwell upon such 
subjects ae space and eternity, because of their 
wonderful vastness. The little child gazes up- 
ward to the blue sky above him, and wonders 
where the end of that clear blue may be ; but the 
child only wonders, Man may reason upon the 
same subject, and he may direct his telescope far 




into those realms of space ; and he, like the little 
child, may ask, ** Where is the end T" His reason- 
ing faculties tell him tJiere is no end. And he is 
confounded, confused, bewildered at the magni- 
tude of God's works — and after all, like^the little 
child, can only wonder. The earth is only a 
speck compared with the size of the sun ; the sun 
is hardly more, compared with the magnitude of 
stars (what are they?) composing our cluster. 
And who can tell but what this cluster is but a 
speck compared to the immensity of bodies that 
float in the awful immensity of space which has 
no end and no lines of boundary — which is so. 
boundless and great that even the eye qf imagina- 
tion can penetrate into but a very little way? 
And yet God has made man, the most wonderful 
of his works, in His image, but a little lower than 
the angels. Reader, let us so live that we may 
deserve His mercy. *' Man is f<*arfuUy and won- 
derfiilly made," and also is beautifully and sub- 
limely formed, for there is beauty and sublimity in 
the proper exercisation of all his faculties. There is 
sublimity in Friendship, Love, and Truth, in Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. It is a sight full of beauty and 
sublimity as in some little village we watch the in- 
habitants slowly wending their way along the 
grassy paths that lead to the village church. We 
enter with them and observe the sublimity of 
Tune as the grand old organ peals forth its notes 
of praise, and see Veneration sublimely bow the 
head in humble gratitude to Him who hears their 
prayers ! How sublimely grand is the exercisa- 
tion of Benevolence when it hushes the cry of the 
orphan and dries the widow's tears ! How sub- 
lime the sight, as in the gray dawn of morning we 
watch the increasing brightness that glows in the 
eastern bky, and, growing brighter as we look, 
until the morning sun in all its glory beams full 
upon us, and the darkness is turned into light 1 
Reader, there is beauty and grandeur in the glori- 
ous and sublime science of Phrenology I If you 
doubt its truths, you are in the dark ; and as you 
look toward the east in the darkness of morning, 
and perceive the rising of the king of the sky, if the 
world would so look to Phrenology, its sublime 
truths would gradually unfold ^nd dawn upon 
them, until the avalanche of truth would burst 
upon them in all its glory, showing the truth, the 
light, and the way for man to reform himself 
where refonn was needed, and become better and 
rise higher and higher in the scale of Christianity 
and goodness, turning the darkness to light 

DiTBOIT, MiOHZOiir. J. I. D. B. 



SiMPiJB Mode op Compdtino Interest.— A new 
method of computing interest on any number of 
dollars at six per cent, appears very simple. 
Multiply any given number of dollars by the 
number of days of interest desired, separate the 
right-hand figure, and divide by six ; the result 
is the true interest of such sum for such number 
of days, at six per cent. This rule is so simple 
and so true, according to all business usage, that 
every banker, broker, merchant, or clerk should 
post it up for reference and use. There being no 
such thing as a fraction in it, there Is scarcely 
any liabllitv to error or mistake. By no other 
arithmetical process can the deshred information 
be obtained with so few figures. 
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MRS. E. A. PARKHURST. 

PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRBNOLOOIOAL CHARACTER. 

This lady eTldeotly inherits all the conditions 
favorable for health and long life. She is prob- 
ably descended from a hardy stock, endurance 
and activity being marked characteristics of her 
physical organiiation. 

She should be known for her mental activity, 
ambition, imagination, perseverance, and ezecu- 
tivenesR ; is evidently her father's daughter, in- 
heriting his spirit, his Constructiveness, and his 
propelling power. 

Intellectually, she should be both quick and 
curious to examine all subjects which come 
within the range of her appreciation. She also 
comprehends principles as well as facts and de* 
tails, and can impart information almost as readi- 
ly as she can acquire it. 

If trained to it, she would excel in teaching, in 
literature, art, or authorship. 

She must have fine mechanical talent; would 
be apt in construction, if not inventive. Her 
highest and best gift is intuition, which is akin to 
inspiration. She is so organized as to be easily 
impressed by external circumstances and invisi- 
ble influences. She seems to see with the mind, 
to reach, as it were, into the future ; to anticipate 
events, and foresee what is about to transpire. 
She is, in a sense, prophetic. 

She has large Ideality, and would be fond of 
poetry, oratory, art, and mu»c. 

She can imitate and do well what she sees 
done by others. She is also eminently mirthful, 
youthful, and pHyfHil ; is, in fact, uncommonly 
fbnd of fun, and can create it. 

She has an excellent memory of whatever she 
sees distinctly and attentively; personal expe- 
riences are held by her firmly in mind. 

She can read the character and motives of oth- 
ers very readily, and could not be easily de- 
ceived by strangers 

She can make herself agreeable and acceptable 
to all ; is comparatively without affectation, acting 
out her real nature frankly, and just as she feels. 

She has much taste, refinement, and great 
fondness for the beautiful as well as for the grand 
and sublime. See how broad the brain through 
Ideality and Sublimity I 

She is conscientious, hopeful, devotional, sym- 
pathetic, liberal, and kindly, and could easily live 
a consistent, religious life. 

She is firm and steadfast, quite set in her way. 
She is quick and resolute to resist and defend ; 
very spirited as an opponent, and will never 
yield where moral principle is involved. She is 
not the first to give offense or to get into a contro- 
versy, nor will she let go when in the right. 

She is self-relying, full of new plans and 
projects, and rarely without resourcen. Failing 
in one thing, she would turn quickly to another 
and another, until success crowns her efforts. 

Her social nature is distinctly marked. Sho in 
capable of enjoying all that belongs to home and 
to domestic life. If suitably mated, she would 
be pre-eminently happy as a wife ; would be 
very fond of children, friends, and home. 

She has sufficient application to finish what she 



early age of fourteen, however, her scholastic 
relations were terminated, and a new sphere of 
action opened up to her. When very young she 
had shown unusual musical taste. Her parents 
procured a piano for her. This was an era in her 
life. Without a teacher— for her parents were in 
humble circumstances — or any marked advan- 
tages, she commenced the study of munic on her 
own account, her devotion to it heightening as 
she advanced. At the age of thirteen she had so 
far progressed as to be competent to teach others 
the art of performing on that instrument, of which 
her own unaided efforts had made her mistress. 
At the age of fifteen her parents removed from 
Boston to the city of New York. Less than 
two years after this removal she was marked 
to Mr. Parkhurst, and took up her residence 
with him in Lowell, Mass., where he engaged 
in business of a mercantile nature. The fioan- 
cial complications of 1857 compelled him to 
close his business in Lowell. Subsequently, 
having settled his affairs there, he removed 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. Here he became so poor 
in health that Mrs. Parkhurst was obliged to 
undertake the support of the family. Her mu- 
sical talents then proved an invaluable ally. 
Through the instrumentality of a well-known 
music dealer of New York city, who generously 
came to her assistance, she was enabled to com- 
mand the attention of the music-loving public. 
Her compoi^itions have ever stood well in the 
popular esteem, and she may be said to be sec- 
ond to none among American composers of bal- 
lad music. Mrs. Parkhurst is now a widow ; her 
husband having enlisted in the army of the Union 
in 1862, was killed at the battle of Cold Harbor, 
Va., June 8d, 1864. 

Little Effie Parkhurst — now eleven years old — 
her only child, possesses remarkable musical abil- 
ities, and is already well known as a concert 
singer. 

The compositions of Mrs. Parkhurst comprise 
a list of considerable length, and have from 
the first been extensively published by Mr. 
Horace Waters ; Messrs. Hall & Son ; William A. 
Pond & Co. ; Firth, Son & Co. ; Oliver Ditson 
& Co. ; Tolman & Co. ; Russel & Co. ; Brain- 
ard & Sons ; Whitemore & Co. ; John F. Ellis 
& Co. ; C. M. Tremain ; W. Demorest Among 
them are the following : Norah, Dearest ; How 
Softly on the Bruised Heart ; The Beautiful Angel 
Band ; I CanH Forget; Dost Thou ever Think of 
Me, Love ? Angel Mary ; Weep no More for Lily ; 
Mary Fay; The Union Medley ; The Tear of Love; 
Katy Did, Katy Didn't (comic) ; This Hand Never 
Struck Me, Mother ; The Dying Drummer ; The 
New Emancipation Song ; The Soldier's Dying 
Farewell ; No Slave Beneath that Starry Flag ; 
Dey Said We WouldnH Fight; Little Joe, the 
Contraband ; There's Rest for All in Heaven ; 
Come Rally, Freemen, Rally ; They Tell me I'll 
Forget Thee ; Only You and I ; I'm Willing to 
Wait (comic) ; My Jamie's on the Battle-field ; 
Our Dear New England Boys ; Were I but his 
own Wife ; There are Voices, Spirit Voices ; A 
Home on the Mountain ; Do they Love me still as 
ever } Oh ! Send me one Flower from his Grave j 
Wait, my Little One, Wait ; Richmond is Ours ; 
Glory to God in the Highest (anthem) ; The Peace 
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Jabilee ; Scandal on the Brain ; Monrn not, O ye 
People ; Sweet Little Nell ; The Angels are Hoy- 
eriog Near ; The Patter of the Rain ; Don't 
Harry a Man if he Drinks ; Looking Forward ; 
I'll Biarry no Man if be Drinks; Famous Oil 
Firms ; Fatb'er's a Drunkard, and Mother is Dead 
(Temperance song) ; Give to me those Moonlight 
Hours (duet) ; Loto on the Brain ; Before I trust 
my Heart to Thee ; True Love, it is worth Keep- 
ing ; Sweet Home of my Early Days ; Art thou 
Thinking of me in my Absence ? Give us Free- 
dom for our Battle-cry ; Mary of the Sea ; There 
are Hearts whereon to Rest ; The Angel I Lov« 5 
Give me the Hand that is True as a Brother ; 
Christmas Greeting ; New Year's Song ; My Love 
is like the fragrant Flower ; A Prefcty Little Maid- 
en (comic) ; Who will save my Darling ? (Tem- 
perance) ; Maryland's Free ; Nellie, Dear, Grood- 
Bye "j There's a Sound that is Dearer. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSK. 

Spirit Polka; Sanitary Fair Polka; Tender 
Glance. Scbottishe ; Sigh in the Heart (waits) ; 
Starlight Waits ; Summer House of Roses (galop) ; 
On to Richmond Galop ; President Lincoln's Fu- 
neral March (lith.) ; Our Soldiers* Last March ; 
Airy Castles (romance) ; Cloud with a Silver 
Lining (romance) ; The Gem of the Mountains 
(maxourka) ; Yankee Doodle (var.) ; Blue Bells 
of Scotland (var.) ; Away with Melancholy <var.) ; 
General Scott's Farewell March ; Sweet Evelina 
(var ) ; They Worked me all ^^e Day (var,) ; San- 
itary Fair Polka <four hands) ; Sigh in the H«art 
(four hands) ; Tender Glance Scbottishe (four 
hands) ; Promenade Concert Polka ; Promenade 
"Concert Polka <four hands) ; Sunlight Polka (bril- 
liant) ; Algerian Polka ; Sunny Side Set ; Easy 
Pieces; Creneral Scott's Funeral March; Some- 
thing Pretty (maeourka). 

Pres. Lincoln's Funeral March was composed 
in twenty minutes, and is probably one of her 
best efforts. Upward of 80,000 copies of this 
have been sold. Of her other compositions, up- 
ward of 50,000 are sold annually.- 

The prices of the above range fh>n 20 to 75 
cents each, and can be obtained from most music 
dealers in the United States. Many of her pieces 
iiave been republished in Europe. 



FRANKIiIN. 

WHAT HE WAS, AND WHAT HE DH). 

Tub tendency of public opinion, which has of 
late been to undervalue our great philosopher, 
will receive a wholesale correction through the 
general circulation of Mr Parton's excellent work, 
-** The Life and Times of Beiy'amin Franklin.^ 

WHAT HE WAS. 

A great asd a good man, a statesman, a phi- 
losopher, a philanthropiBt, and a practical Chris- 
tian. Mr. Parton truly says : 

"He lived almost universally admired, aad 
died almost universally lamented. If be enjoyed 
more than any other man of his time, it can also 
be said with trutb, that he contributed as much 
as any man of his time to ihe enjoyment of others. 
These two are great facts : he achieved a sustained 
happiness ior himself, and added greatly to the 
happuiess of his fellow-men. Of such a man we 




can say with the utmost confidence, that he must 
have complied, in a remarkable degree, with the 
essential conditions of human welfare ; or, in 
other words, that he must have been an eminently 
wise and virtuous person, since there is no such 
thing possible as continuous well-being apart 
from intelligent goodness. 

" This is taken for granted, We have a right 
to say, after so long a recorded residence of man 
on earth, that no one has ever been able to cheat 
the universe out of a welfare. The price must 
have been paid ; the conditions must have been 
complied with. Nor can there be, in modem 
times, such a thing as a lastingly unjust fame. 
One who lived in the view of mankind as Frank- 
lin did, and has retained the cordial approval of 
five generations, aad is loved the more the more 
intimately he is known, must have been, in very 
truth, the friend and benefisu;tor of his race. The 
soul of goodness must have dwelt in that man. 
He must have done nobly, as well as correctly. 

"Franklin, then, let us simply say, lived well; 
and enjoyed, in consequence, the joyous and last- 
ing welfare which follows, necessarily, from a 
compliance with the eternal laws. Surely, then, 
it is well for us, at the close of our labors, to 
consider what are those conditions of welfeure with 
which he so signally complied, and to inquire how 
much of his happiness w^ due to circumstances 
beyond his control, and how much to drcum- 
stances within his control. 

** Why he alone of seventeen children should 
have been greatly endowed, is a preliminary ques- 
tion to which science has not yet enabled us to 
give any kind of answer. We only know the 
fiict. His brothers and sisters all led ordinary 
lives in ordinary spheres; (»dy his youngest 
sister seemed, in any sense, his peer, and she only 
by vhrtue of her loving heart. And even she, 
dearly as she loved her brother, was awed by his 
presence, and dared not, as she said, utter her 
thoughts freely in his hearing, but sat worship- 
ing him in silence. Baffling mystery ! that In 
one of the humblest homes of a colonial town 
there should have been bom sixteen children of 
only average understanding, and one who grew 
up to teach and <^eer the whole civilised werid. 
Tet thectuff of which Franklin was made was all 
In that family. It was the veritable father of 
Franklin, whose voice at the doee of the day, ac- 



companied by his violin, was ' extremely agree- 
able to hear.' It was his true grandfiather who 
sun^ an early song of toleration. And we see 
bits of him in Uncle Benjamin, in his great-uncle 
Thomas, in his sister Jane, in his runaway brother 
^osiah, and even in his churlish brother James. 
But only he was a Frankun in full measure. He 
was the one great, round, sound apple on the 
tree. In our great ignorance of nature's most 
hidden laws, we can only say, that Benjamin 
Franklin inherited from his ancestors great powers 
of mind, and a most happy constitution of body." 

SIZE OP FRANKLDI^S HEAD. 

The following anecdote, related by Mr. Parton, 
illustrates the well-known fact that Dr. Franklin 
had a massive as well as an active and perfectly 
balanced brain. 

''Dr. Franklin, we are informed, began his 
preparations by ordering a wig, since do man 
had yet dared to contemplate the possibility ef 
exhibiting uncovered locks to a monarch of 
France. Mr. Austin used to say, that not only 
was the court costume exactly prescribed, but 
each season had Its own costume, and if any one 
presented himself in laoe raffles when the time of 
year demanded cambric, the chamberlain of the 
palace would reAise him admission. Readers of 
M|dam Campan remember her lively pictures of 
the intense etiquette which worried the soul of 
Marie Antoinette in these very years. So Dr. 
Franklin ordered a wig. On the appointed day, 
says tradition, the peraquier himtf^f brought 
home tbe work of his hands, and tried it on ; but 
the utmost eiforts of tbe great artist could not 
get it upon the bead it was designed to disfigure.-. 
After patiently submitting for a long time to tbe 
manipulation^ of the peruquier, Dr. Franklin 
ventured to hint that, perhaps, the wig was a little 
too sDuiU. 'Monsieur, it is impossible.' After 
many more fraitless trials, the peruquier dashed 
the wig to the floor in a furious passion, exclaim- 
ing, ' No, monsieur, it is not the wig which is toe 
small — it is your head which is too large.' " 

WILLT HX DID. 

Mr. Parton gives the following interesting 
summary of FVanklin's laboH : 

<' He established and inspired the « Junto,' the 
most sensible, useful, and pleasant <dub of which 
we have any knowledge. 

^ He founded the Philadelphia Library, parent 
of a thousand libraries, an immense and endless 
good to the whole of tbe civilised portion of the 
United States. 

He edited the best newswaper in the colonies — 
one which published no libels and fomented no 
quarrels, which quickened tbe intelligence of 
Pennsylvania, and gave the onward impulse to 
the press of America. 

*' He was the first who turned to great account 
the engine of advertising— an indispensable ele- 
ment in modem business. 

<*He published <Poor Richard,' by means df 
which so much of the wit and wisdom of all ages 
as its readers could appropriate and enjoy, was 
brought home to their minds, in such words as 
they could understand and remember forever. 

^* He created the post-office system of America 
and forbore to avt^l himself, as postmaster, of 
privileges fhm which he had formerly soifei^. 
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"It was he who caused Philadelphia to be 
paved, lighted, and cleaned. 

"As fael became ecarce in the yioinity of the 
colonial towns, he invented the * Franklin Stove,' 
which economized it, and suggested the subse- 
qaent warming inventions^ in which America 
beats the world. Besides making a free gift of 
this invention to the public, he generously wrote 
an extensive pamphlet explaining its construction 
and utility. 

" He delivered civilized mankind from the nuis- 
ance, once universal, of smoky chimneys. 

"He was the first effective preacher of the 
blesved gospel of ventilation. He spoke, and the 
windows of hospitals were lowered ; consumption 
ceased to gasp, and fever to inhale poison. 

** He devoted the leisure of seven years, and all 
the energy of his genius, to the science of electri- 
city, which gave a stronger impulse to scientific 
inquiry than any other of that century. He 
taught Goethe to experiment in electricity, and 
set all students to making electrical machines. 
He robbed thunder of its terrors, and lig'htDiDg of 
its power to destroy. 

" He was chiefly instrumental in founding the 
first high school of Pennsylvania, And died pro- 
tesOng against the abuse of the fiinds of that in- 
stitution in teaching American youth the langn^^e 
of Greece and Rome, while French, Spanish, and 
German were spoken in the streets and were re- 
quired in the commerce of the wharves. 

"He founded the American Philosophical 
Society, the first organization in America of the 
fHends of science. 

" He suggested the use of mineral manures, in- 
troduced the basket willow, and promoted the 
early culture of silk. 

** He lent the indispensable assistance of his 
name and tact to the founding of the Philadelphia 
Hospital. 

" Entering into politics, he broke the spell of 
Quakerism, and woke Pennsylvania from the 
dream of unarmed safety. 

" He led Pennsylvania in its thirty years' strug- 
gle with the mean tyranny of the Penns, a re- 
hearsal of the subsequent contest with the King 
of Great Britain. 

" When the Indians were ravaging and scalping 
within eighty miles of Philadelphia, General 
Benjamin Franklin led the troops of the city 
against them. 

" He was the author of the first scheme of unit- 
ing the colonie8-~a scheme so suitable that it was 
adopted in its essential features, in the union of 
the States, and binds us together to this day. 

"He assisted England to keep Canada, when 
there was danger of its falling back into the hands 
of a reactionary race. 

" More than any other man, he was instrumental 
in causing the repeal of the Stamp Act, wbicUe- 
ferred the inevitable struggle until the colonies 
were strong enough to triumph. 

" He discovered the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream. 

" He discovered that north-east storms begin 
in the south-west. 

"He Invented the invaluable contrivance by 
A which a fire consumes its own smoke. 
/^ " He made important discoveries respecting the 



causes of the most universal of all diseases- 
colds. 

" He pointed out the advantage of building 
ships in water-tight compartments, taking the 
hint from the Chinese. 

" He expounded the theory of navigation which 
is now universally adopted by intelligent seamen, 
and of which a chariatan and a traitor has re- 
ceived the credit. 

" In Paris, as the antidote to the restless dis- 
trust of Arthur Lee, and the restless vanity of 
John Adams, he saved the alliance over and over 
again, and brought the negotiations for peace to a 
successful close. His mere presence in Europe 
was a moving plea for the rights of man. 

"In the Convention of 1787, his indomitable 
good-humor was, probably, the uniting element, 
wanting which the Convention would have dis- 
solved without having done its work. 

"His labors were for the abolition of slavery 
and the aid of its emancipated victims. 

"Having, during a very long life, instructed, 
stimulated, cheered, amused, and elevated his 
countrymen, and all mankind, he was faithful to 
them to the end, and added to his other services 
the edifying spectacle of a calm, cheerilil, and 
triumphant death, leaving behind him a mass of 
writings, full of bis own kindness, humor, and 
wisdom, to perpetuate his influence and sweeten 
the life of coming g*eneraiions." 

0U& FOBTBAIT OP FRANKLIN 

was copied from an engraving published in the 
Massachuaetts Magazine for May, 1790, the month 
following his death . The editor pronounces it " a 
striking likeness of his Excellency." 
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HOW TO LIVB. 

SoMXTOCEs we want to be a minister, or an 
author, or a public lecturer, or one of those 
privileged people who go around laying down 
the law to people and telling them what they are 
to do and what they are to leave undone I Occa- 
sionally, "unaccustomed as we are to public 
speaking," the spirit moves us Very strongly to 
express our mental perturbation on more subjects 
than one ! 

Now suppose, or as the little ones say " make 
believe," we were a minister, a week-day sort of 
a minister, we mean, to preach on topics of every- 
day interest, this is the text we should select to- 
day—a text, not from the Bible, but from the lips 
of half the people you meet. Stop, sir, and 
listen — you know it was on your own tongue not 
half an hour ago, in the injured whine of a man 
who fancies the world is treating him very 
hardly! 

" It costs so much to live I" 

That's all nonsense, and you know it is! Life 
isn't to blame, it's you ! Just let us look at your 
dress— expensive broadcloth lined with silk— gold 
watch-chain swinging like a cable rope across 
your chest— hat modeled after the last Broadway 
style— kid gloves and handkerchief soaked in 
perfume. We should think it might cost you 
something to live if it is pecessary to pass your 
life inside such a costly envelope as all that I If 
it was necessary to fashion to wear gold you would 
go and get yourself gilded, we've no doubt, and 



then complain at the iron pressure of "hard 
times I" Other fools run after the fashion, and so 
must you ! Give us, however, the hard-handed 
hero who believes in being behind the fashion and 
beforehand with the world. Do you smQe at the 
word ? A man can be a hero about-his coat and 
hat as well as at the battle-front ; there are more 
kinds of courage than one I 

"Costs so much to live," does it? You enter* 
tained your friend last night with lobster salad, 
champagne, and pink pyramids of cream, and the 
confectioner's bill is enough to give you a cramp 
in the face worse than any ague ! Now, don't 
you think they would have been quite as well 
satisfied if you had asked them, half a dozen at a 
time, to a quiet evening with iced water for re- 
freshments and a plate of crackers on the side- 
board ? Look at your daily table. Jones can't 
afford partridges and quails and black coffee and 
expensive sauces— but then Jones don't find it 
half as hard to live as you do, and never has the 
dyspepsia either I Put back that cigar into your 
pocket, you don't need it ; half a dozen a day, at 
twenty cents apiece, count up ; throw it into the 
gutter and make up your mind to let it alone ! 
Are you thir8*^y? Don't go into yonder saloon, 
but drink a glass of water— it will be belter for 
both nose and purse 1 Jones never touches any- 
thing stronger than black tea. Jones walks down 
Broadway while you dash past him in an omni- 
bus ; Jones' coat looks a little seedy, while your 
garments are immaculate ; but, nevertheless, Jones 
will be a rich man before you will. You see, it 
don't cost Jones fo much to live as it does you. 
His wife is contented in a neat delaine, while 
yours " nufat have a new eilk ;' ' his wife mends 
the old carpet and skillfuUy disposes rugs here 
and there to hide the worn places, while yours 
orders a new velvet at seven dollars a yard. 
"We can't possibly get along without it, my 
dear." His wife is not above going down into 
the kitchen to concoct little desserts and look 
after the remains of cold joints and chicken pies, 
while your helpmate would think it dreadful to 
rustle her skirts over the underground threshold. 
"It looks so mean." 

And one day you come home with wide-open 
eyes and mouth and inform your wife that " Jones 
has bought a country place on the Hudson I how 
could he ever have atfbrded it with his salarv V 

It puts us clear beyond the bounds of patience 
when we hear people gnimbling that they " can 
not live.*' You dear, stupid, confused souls, you 
could live on one quarter of the money you fool- 
ishly throw away ! The trouble with you is that 
^1 your life long you have had too much money 
— you have bought things you couldn't afford, 
and didn't want. Just begin the world over 
again on a new footing. Ask yourself honestly, 
" Do I need this thing ?" before ;^ou pull out your 
pocket-book. Djn-t buy a gimcrack because 
your neighbor has got one just like it ; and don't 
cut your fustian jacket after the pattern of your 
millionaire employer's velvet coat! Remember 
the " rainy day-' that comes sooner or later to 
every one, and lay aside all your surplus funds 
to meet its exigencies, and yon will not only be a 
richer, but a better man. There is nothing on 
earth that tries the temper like ** living from hand 
to mouth." A man that has a hundred dollars in 
the savings-bank respects himself and walks the 
earth with a freer footstep than the poor slave of 
debt. As for your neighbor's opinion, it is a free 
country, and he is quite welcome to it. Farther 
than that, it ought to be a matter of entire in- 
difference to you. 

It costs a great deal more to live like a fool 
than to live like a sensible man, and it is not half 
so satisfactory in the long run. Try it and see, 
and if you still remain unconvinced, we will never _ 
ask you to repose any more faith in our week-day A 
sermons or week-day texts! l. n. ^^ 
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GEN. LEWIS CASS. 

GrEN. Cass was a very large man. He stood 
near six feet high, and weighed upward of two 
handred poands. 

His temperament was vital-mental, inclining 
to the lymphatic. Intellectaally, he was more 
thoughtful and comprehensive than practical and 
brilliant He was ponderous and prosy rather 
than vivacious and imaginative ; that is, neither 
a poetical or an ethereal organization. He lived 
in the body rather than in the spirit, and looked 
after the good things of this life. With a stom- 
ach so capacious, with lungs so large, and a cir- 
culation so uniform, his appetite would be strong, 
digestion excellent, and he would be a good 
liver. His love of property would be the same. 
There was large Acquisitiveness in the head, and 
the temperament favors economy. There was 
more Approbativeness than Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, and he was compromising. With more 
dignity, he would have had more authority, more 
power. We should not look to such an organ- 
ization for great enterprise, reform, nor philan- 
thropy. S^l he was " big,'' and in some respects 
a great man. 

Gren. Lewis Cass was the son of a revolutionary 
patriot, Jonathan Cass, and was born in Exeter, 
N. H., Oct. 9, 1782. He was therefore in the 
84th year of his age at the time of his decease 
(which occurred in Detroit on the 17th of June). 
In 1799 the family moved to Wilmington, Del., 
where young Cass taught school, and from there 
to Zanesville, Ohio, the year following. Here 
Lewis studied law and engaged in practice. In 
1806 he was elected to the Legislature as a sup- 
porter of Mr. JeflPerson's administration, and 
during his term was appointed by the President 
U. S. Marshal for Ohio. When the difficulties of 
1812 broke out he headed the Third Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers as colonel, which formed part 
' of Hull's force at Detroit He was included in 
the surrender, and it is said when asked to de- 
liver up his sword, he broke the blade and threw 
it away. After his release he was made briga- 
dier-general, and served under Harrison, then 
commander at Detroit, and subsequently Gov- 
ernor of Michigan by appointment For many 
years he was identified with the settlement and 
with 'the Indian affairs of the Northwest In 
1831, when Gren. Jackson reconstructed his cab- 
inet. Gen. Cass was appointed secretary of war. 
In 1836 was sent as ambassador to France. In 
1834 Grcn. Cass was a prominent candidate in the 
National Democratic Convention for the Presi- 
dency, but was beaten by Polk. Shortly after 
Polk's election he was chosen U. S. senator from 
Michigan. In the Biltimore Convention of 1848 
Gren. Cass was again urged for the Presidency, 
and secured the nomination only to be defeated 
by Gren. Taylor. On his nomination he resigned 
bis seat in the Senate, but on his defeat he was 
re-elected. In 1850 he was a member of the fa- 
mous Compromise Committee, and in that year he 
was re-elected for a term of six years to the 
Senate. In 1862 he was again a candidate for 
the Presidency, but was defeated in the Balti- 
more Convention by Franklin Pierce. 

In the campaign of 1856, Gren. Cass was not a 





candidate for the Presidential .office, but threw 
his inflaence in favor of James Buchanan, who, 
on assuming the duties of the office, tendered the 
position of secretary of state to Mr. Cass, by 
whom it was accepted. He continued in the 
cabinet till the movements of the secessionists 
menaced Fort Sumter, when he retired in conse- 
quence of a neglect of the President to send the 
necessary aid to protect the garrison and secure 
the safety of that fortress. On leaving the cab- 
inet he retired to private life, where he remained 
till death closed his earthly pilgrimage. 

Having spent over fifty years in public life, 
participating prominently in the political dis- 
cussions covered by that period, it is not strange 
that Gren. Cass received from political opponents 
a full measure^f that, ad verse criticism common 
to heated party strife. This was borne with 
philosophical coolness as a portion of the pen- 
alty attendant upon high political aspirations, 
coupled with marked and decided partisan ac- 
tion. As a private citizen, however, his political 
opponents have never failed to concede the 
purity of his conduct, and his course as honor- 
able alike to himself and the State of his adoption. 
The deceased leaves one son and two daugh- 
ters, heirs of his public fame and of a very ample 
private fortune, which a long life of temperance, 
rigid economy, and industry enabled him to ac- 
cumulate and keep. 



A Man's strongest passion is generally his 
weaker side. 



A Sbnstblb Woman on " Waterfalls."— Mrs. 
L. Maria Child writes a letter to the Indqf>end- 
ent, in the course of which she uses the following 
language in regard to the fashions in hair : '* Think- 
ing of the great and blessed work done during 
these last four years by women in the Sanitary Com- 
missions, the hospitals, and school-houses for the 
emancipated, I seemed to see a bright light dawn- 
ing on eur future career. But the vision receded 
in the distance, when I looked from my window 
and saw a bevy of damsels sailing by, with hen- 
coops in their skirts, and upon their heads a rim- 
less pan of straw with a feather in it— useless for 
defense against wind or sun. To make this un- 
becoming head-gear still more ungraceful, there 
descends from it something called by the flowing 
name of waterfall, but which, in fact, looks more 
like a cabbage in a net tricked out with beads 
and wampum. If I had met them in Western 
forests, I should have taken them for Ojibbeway 
squaws, but their dress was d la mode Parisimne. 
This tyranny of France is, I suppose, one of the 
things that must be endured, because it can not 
be helped, till our brains are better developed. 
In process of time, I trust the Empress Eugenie 
will sleep with her illustrious ancestors, and that 
no other fanatic queen of fashion will come after 
her to lead the civilized world such a fool's 
dance. What a set of monkeys we are, in feath- 
ers and furbelows, dancing to the time of that 
imperial show-woman !" 

Tou can not preserve happy domestic pairs in A 
family jars. //^ 
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SUMMER. 

ITS Bunas AND rrs lessons. 



We are now in the midst of that sea- 
son of the year which the poet loves to 
call Snmmer, bat which a selfish and 
•narrow-spirited policy has dabbed " the 
heated term." The latter appellation is 
saggestive of naaght bat the annoying 
and oncomfortable — awakening visions of 
dusty, steaming streets frequented by 
sweaty-browed pedestrians, exhausted 
qaadrupeds, dirty, semi-nude chUdren, 
and a sun inexorably pouring down a 
flood of scorching rays, which even the 
most secluded and shady retreat is not 
entirely free from. But the good old 
name. Summer, how different its signifi- 
cation I How many pleasing memories 
and prospects it inspires! The laugh- 
ing, sunny day ; the warbling of forest 
birds ; the gentle zephyrs sporting with 
the leafy biUows ; the purling brook ; the 
merry farmer boys tossing and stirring 
the fragrant hay; the rambles through 
the groves and glades; the lively fun- 
begetting and fun-affording picnics, ex- 
cursions, and berrying parties ; the thou- 
sand varied enjoyments which a vivid 
imagination or a retentive memory calls 
up, render the round of summer life 
pleasurable without intermission. In 
Gail Hamilton's new book, '^ Summer 
Rest," we have looked in vain for some 
practicable diagnosis of what the clever 
authoress means by the title of her said 
book. Evidently she desires to be known 
as taking her '^otium cum dignitate," 
and spicing this state of eloquent leisure 
with occasional muscular and mental 
efforts with the pen. We seek in vain 
for solid advice and timely suggestions 
as to how we shall spend our summer. 
She is strikingly shy and indefinite on 
the subject. Now we would venture to 



say something timely for the benefit of 
those who go out of town, and those 
who dwell in the rural districts. " Make 
hay while the sun shines," is a motto 
which the farmer is called upon practi- 
cally to observe. He must go forth to 
the harvest-field with his help early in 
the day, and ptMh the work of mowing 
the grass and cutting the grain, stirring 
and curing it, and carting the same to 
the bam oi: stack till sundown, or even 
long afler that signal of approaching 
night. It is doubly iacumbent upon 
him to make haste and use the golden 
moments of opportunity while the sun 
beams forth in all his glory, or a sudden 
shower — that frequent occurrence in 
midsummer — or a day or two of rain, may 
spoil much valuable material, and render 
much costly labor useless. The farmers' 
wives, those thiifty helpmates, the glory 
of American rusticity, have their " world 
of work" at this season. So much more 
food must be prepared than usual to 
meet the sharpened appetites of the aug- 
mented force of field-hands. So much 
more butter and cheese must be made 
from the increasing yield of milk, now 
the cows are fully reinstated in their 
rich pastures. So much attention must 
be given to the garden, with its wealth of 
vegetables, berries, and flowers, and so 
much solicitude must be shown for the 
clothing of the male rnoT.])ers of the fam- 
ily, who are liable to make awkward and 
astonishing rents in the course of the unu- 
sual muscular efforts which they some- 
times think themselves called upon to 
make. The " mending" part of a farmer's 
wife's duties jp high summer-tide is no 
small item in her daily programme. How 
ungenerous, thoughtless, and annoying it 
is, therefore, for city people to invade the 
homes of their rustic friends at such a 
time and expect from them that careful 
attention which only those who have 
leisure can accord! Most city people 
visit the country on pleasurable objects 
intent, and expect their country friends 
to minister to those objects. This, in 
most instances, can only be done at con- 
siderable loss in time and material. We 
would enjoin all those who turn their 
eyes countryward, and ere long hope to 
escape from the dust and strepitude of 
the city to some quiet farm-house, with 
its narrow," green window-blinds and 
bright chintz curtains, to renudn at home 




if their pockets are not deep enough for 
some rural boarding-place. If they must 
go to that quiet farm-house, let them 
freely offer their aid in forwarding the 
general interests, taking care not to at- 
tempt the more laborious and compli- 
cated departments, and they will find 
their visit duly and heartilf appreciated 
by the farmer and his wife* 

Summer is the central season of the 
year. Around it cluster the hopes of the 
agriculturist — the aspirations of youth. 
Should that season prove infeUcitous, 
no summer's sun in autumn can compen- 
sate the loss entailed. As the summer is 
to the year, so is the soul to the man — 
the center from which radiate all the 
warm and noble emotions which mellow 
and beautify his character. When un- 
happy influences throw their dark and 
depressing shadows over the soul, the 
whole man deteriorates ; and jf the 
gloomy state continue, his life becomes 
embittered and demoralized. We should 
seek to make our lives a perpetual sum- 
mer — an influence for good, gladdening 
and animating all with whom we are as- 
sociated. No one is so mean, poor, or 
insignificant as not to exert some influ- 
ence upon others ; and all can so live as 
to make their influence edifying and im- 
proving toward others, and by its nat- 
ural retroactive effect, a blessing to 
themselves. 

APPROVED 

Wb quesdoQ the propriety of inserting extracts 
fh>m letters which speak in terms laudatory of 
our work ; yet we would have our readers know 
that there are many men, and women, too, who by 
the attentive perusal of our columns have grown to 
be wiser and better n^en and women. The seeds 
of truth which with each successive number of 
the Journal we are earnestly endeavoring to im- 
plant in some, hearts, do occasionally take root 
and grow, to the physical and moral benefit of the 
person heeding our counsel. Selecting two let- 
ters from several recently received from sub- 
scribers who with the renewal of their subscrip- 
tions express in strong terms their indebtedness 
for the good advice given them in the past, we 
give the following brief excerpts. One letter is 
from Cascade, Wisconsin, and may be taken as 
representing the feelbg of our extreme Northern 
subscribers; the other is from an editor at Pal- 
estine, Texas, and may be said to represent the 
feeling for us '' away down South." 

Our Wisconsin friend says : ** I am thankful for 
the knowledge I have received through your Jour- 
nal, and I am trying to improve my habits. * * * 
It seems to me that every number is growing bet- 
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tor, and I can not do withoat it. Through its 
influence I have been kept ft-om acquiring or be- 
eoming confirmed in many improper or foolish 
habits, such as are common among young men." 
etc. 

Our Texan friend says : " As a phUanthropist I 
feel it my duty to use my influence for the dis- 
semination of your publications for the good of 
man ; not that I agree with you in all yon say or 
publish, but no esidbHshmeni has equaled yours in 
exciting candid inquiry, and millions yet unborn 
will be profited by your labors." 

Such fhrnk, outspoken, manly expressions of 
favor encourage us more in our efforts to radically 
improve society than the high sounding encomi- 
ums of city journalists. They assure us that the 
country people, those who cobstitute the ro&or, 
the strength and backbone of our country, ap- 
preciate our teachings. Taking the revealed will 
of Grod as our hand^bookj we base our moral and 
religious instructions upon its infallible counsel, 
and we would have our readers try our testimony 
by that pure standard. We do not, can not, ex- 
pect all to agree with ns in our views of the 
various topics presented from time to time. In 
this age of educational enlightenment and liberal 
inquiry, opinions must greatly differ; at the 
beet, we are mentally controlled by '* the light 
that is within us." Excli^veness and illiberal- 
ism we abominate — ^freedom of thought and cath- 
olicity of opinion we advocate. Without the lat- 
ter, no true, substantial, and edifying advance- 
ment in all that appertuns to the moral, social, and 
physical conditions of humanity could be made. 
Free Inquiry inspires with life and vigor re- 
searches in science, art, and metaphysics ; illiber- 
alism fetters civilization, and hinders if it does 
B0& altogether obstruct human progress. It is 
but reoentiy, within twenty-five years, that tele- 
graphy, photography, the sewing-machine, and a 
thousand other now indispensable discoveries 
and inventions, have been brought to light and 
made practicable. There has been more sub- 
ttantial advancement in this way during the past 
half century than during ages before. Freein- 
qnlVy and untrammeled opinion have been mainly 
influential in producing so many beneficial re- 
Bolts. And thus we should go on developing the 
grand resources of mind and the inexhaustible 
resources of nature. 



Thocobts fob Parents. — ^It is quite a mistake 
that all children are alike, and therefore may be 
treated alike, for there is among them a great 
diversity in temperament, taste, and disposition. 
It is with children much as it is with soils. Soil 
is not everywhere the same — although generally 
it has elements in common ; nor will it in all lo- 
ealitiee produce the same crops with the same 
cultivation. So with children. Though intelli- 
gent, depraved, and immortal, they are dis- 
similar in many respects. And hence parents 
should study and learn the peculiarities of their 
children — their mental and moral characteristics, 
and govern and educate them accordingly. Much 
damage is done to children and the community 
by failing to do thi^. 



L ' 



OoD*fl ways seem dark, bot eoon or late 
Tbey touch the Bhining hills of day; 
The cril can not brook delay, 

The good can well atford to wtAt^TFhUtisr, 



PH78ICAL AND ME^AL CULTURB. 

A FEW dayB since we availed ourselves of a 
cordial invitation to visit Eagleswood Military 
Academy, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey. The 
visit proved a most delightful one. Mr. Marcus 
Spring, the proprietor, may well be proud of his 
school and its location. The grounds command 
a fine prospect, and overlook Baritan Bay. They 
are tastefully laid out, and combine all the at- 
tractiveness and variety that can be found in 
most rural seats. The participle charming can 
be well applied to this place, and scarcely prove 
adequate to the expression of its beauty. The 
large brown-stone school building has an air of 
antiquity, which in itself is agreeable. The r6- 
gime of the institution is excellent, and probably 
unsurpassed at any boarding-school in the coun- 
try. The most ample accommodations and fa- 
cilities for physical development are afforded the 
pupil. The gymnasium, the bowling alley, the 
daily drill, the pure ocean air, and extensive 
grounds furnish a round of exercise which it 
would be difficult to match in any other school. 
The fine physiques of many of the students 
struck us as specially worthy of remark, and we 
inwardly questioned the scholarship of such, 
thinking, perhaps, they had paid more attention 
to expanding the chest and developing the mus- 
cles than the inte lect. But we were agreeably 
surprised by their recitations, and found in them 
an approi»iate illustration of the physiological 
axiom, 

** Sana mens in oorpore sano.** 

Within easy distance of New York, and acces- 
sible by railroad or by steamboat, Eagleswood 
seems to us to comprehend all those facilities 
and conveniences which a parent who desires the 
welfare of his son would seek in a school. The 
experienced proprietor and principal show an 
interest in their young charges with regard to 
their comfort which is little short of paternal. 
We are pleased to know of the existence of an 
academy so near New York where physiological 
training is not ignored or regarded an insig- 
nificant item in juvenile education, but where 
its necessity to sound and enduring mentality is 
appreciated and practically made a part of the 
system. The more such schools we have, both 
male and female, the sooner will we be able to 
realize the psalmist's aspirations : '' Our sons 
shall grow up as the young plants, and our 
daughters become as the polished comers of the 
temple.* 



An Ohio stumper, while making a speech, 
paused in the midst of it, and exclaimed : '* Now, 
gentiemen, what do you think?'' Instantiy a 
man rose in the assembly, and with one eye par- 
tially closed, modestly replied : ** I think, sir, I 
do indeed, sir, I think if you and I were to stump 
the country together, we would tell more lies 
than any other two men in the country, sir, and 
I'd not say a word myself during the whole time, 
shf." 



• Those who wooldllke a drcolar of this academy can 
obtain it from the proprietor at Perth Amboy, N. J. 



Thi Labor of WsniNa — A rapid longhand 
penman can write thirty words in a minute. To 
do this he must draw his quill through the space 
of one rod — sixteen and one-half feet In forty 
minutes his pen travels a furlong, and in five and 
one-third hours one mile. We make, on an aver- 
age, sixteen curves or turns of the pen in writing 
each word. Writing thirty words a minute, we 
must make four hundred and eighty — eight to 
each second ; in an hour, twenty-eight thousand 
eAght hundred ; in a day of only five hours, one 
hundred and forty-four thousand; in a year of 
three hundred days, forty-three million two hun- 
dred thousand. The man who made one million 
strokes with a pen a month was not at all re- 
markable. Many men make four millions. Here 
we have in the aggregate a mark three hundred 
miles long, to be traced on paper by each writer 
in a year. In making each letter of the ordmary 
alphabet, we must take from three to seven 
strokes of the pen— on an average three and a 
half to four. [In Phonoorafht, an expert can 
write 170 to 200 words in a minute! Apply 
your multiplication to this, and see where your 
longhand writer stands.] 

Value op Acodraot.— It is the result of every 
day's experience, that steady attention to matters 
of detail lies at the root of human progress, and 
that diligence, above all, is the mother of good 
luck. Accuracy also is of much importance, and 
an invariable mark of good training in a man — 
accuracy in observation, accuracy in speech, ac 
curapy in the transaction of affairs. What is done 
in business must be well done ; for it is better to 
accomplish perfectiy a small amount of work 
than to half do ten times as much. A wise man 
used to say, ** Stay a little, that we may make ao 
end the sooner. Too littie attention, however, is 
paid to this highly important quality of accuracy. 
As a man eminent in practical science lately ob- 
served, " It is astonishing how few people I have 
met in the course of my experience who can de- 
fine a fact accurately." Yet, in bushiess affairs, 
it Is the manner in which even small matters are 
transacted that often decide men for or against 
you. With virtde, capacity, and good conduct fn 
other respects, the person who is habitually inac- 
curate can not be trusted ; his work has to be 
gone over again ; and he thus causes endless an- 
noyance, vexation, and trouble. 

Self-Depevdbnce. — Many an unwise parent 
works hard and lives sparingly all his Ufe for 
the purpose of leaving enough to give his chil« 
dren a start in the world, as it is called. Setting 
a young man afloat with the money left him by 
his relatives is like tying a bladder under the 
arms of one who can not swim ; ten chances to 
one he wiU lose hia bladders and go to tlie bot- 
tom. Teach him to swim, and he will not need 
the bladders. Give your child a sound educa- 
tion. See to it that his morals are pure, his 
mind cultivated, and his whole nature made sub- 
servient to the laws which govern man, and you 
have given what will be of more value than tlie 
wealth of the Indies. You have given him a 
start which no misfortune can deprive him of. 
The earlier you teach him to depend on his own 
resources and the blessings of Grod, the better.— 
California Teacher, 
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Communications. 

Under thli bMd w« pnUIah sach vulanUry coHtilbntloDi M wt 
de«m luiBcIentlr luterMtlus or •mrgMtive to merit « pUc« here, but 
wlUioat ludottlns eUber the opinloua or the allesed facte set forth. 

ORIGIN OF COAL. 

BEFLT TO YARDLT TAYLOR'S CRITICISM. 



In Mr. Ytrdly Taylor's " Origin of Coal, Vegetable 
Theory/' in your Jane number, he takes exception to a 
few points contained in my article on the " Origin of 
Coal," as 8 minecal product, in your March number, but 
ikils to notice the many substantial reasons, therein 
dted, in favor of its mineral, and opposed to Its vegeta- 
ble origin. 

I will now reply briefly to some of the points of Mr. 
Taylor's theory, which he seems to fancy as of great im- 
portance in support of the vegetable origin of coal ; as 
well as to correct some of his mistakes in statements, 
and fiilse impressions of my views. 

The carboniferous era, the period of the great coal de- 
posits, was so named by geologists because of an assumed 
amount of carbon then in the air (that i&, some form of 
carbon, and in this case, of course, with its associate oxy- 
gen to form carbonic acid gas) not really known to have 
existed at that or any other period of the earth's history, 
but assumed in aid of a pet theory as the only way of ac- 
counting for the then supposed enormous vegetable 
growth as a pre-requisite to form the immense coal-beds 
of that era ; and hence my expression of so much carbon 
in the air must have been very stifling to the then f&una 
—fishes and reptiles principally— not supposing that any 
intelligent reader, much less a critic, would conclude 
that pure, solid carbon was meant, as that would not be 
very stifling, but rather difficult to be supported in the 
air. 

As an evidence that the vegetable origin of coal is (ta 
from being a fixed fhct in our philosophy, I will merely 
cite the opinions of a few eminent observers for ahothec 
cause than the vegetable or mineral theories. J. Sterry 
Hunt, F. R. S., says that coal is duo to bituminous 
springs which come largelyjh)m Devonian strata, before 
terrestrial v^etation was formed, and ascribes their or- 
igin to animal remains. Sir Charics Lyell takes the same 
view of the origin of bitumen, in the impure coal of the 
Kimmeridge clay, as probably due to animal remains. 
Hugh Miller says that fossil fish are frequently found sur- 
rounded with a tarry substance, still sticky to the touch, 
and evidently coming from the decomposition of the an> 
imal. As the staunch advocates of the vegetable origin 
of coal are now obliged to admit its animal origin, in 
extensive cases, perhaps Mr. Taylor, in view of a uni- 
form origin for all coal as probable, will be less tenacious 
of his vegetable theory, if he is not already converted to 
its homogeneous mineral origin. 

As bitumen is thus largely ascri1)e(l to animal remains, 
and its constituents are mainly carbon, and derived from 
rocks formed before the existence of vegetation, what 
becomes of Mr. Taylor's theory, that carbon Is exclusively 
duo to the action of v^etation, sunlight, and electricity ? 
Again, what becomes of his adopted theory of the origin 
of colors from bottled sunbeams, exclusively elaborated 
in plants, if similar colors come from bitumen of ac- 
knowledged animal origin ? 

Wood is mainly carbon, with some oxygon and hydro- 
gen united, and in artificially converting this combina- 
tion into charcoal, the simple action of heat, without 
sunlight, is sufficient to separate the two latter, leaving 
what is called pure carbon. Carbon unites with all the 
elementary gases, variously combining to form oxides, 
chlorides, etc, as well as mingling with hydrogen In 
mineral waters ; thus variously existing as gases, liquids, 
and solids. With carbon thus variously disposed, who 
shall set bounds to nature, in her great laboratory, for 
powers of separation as well as combination of her va- 
ried elements, without the necessary inter\'ention of 
vegetation for the production of carbon, seeing that fire, 
in the act of making charcoal, is sufficient to separate 
that material from its union with oxygen and hydrogen, 
to the end of nature's elaborating more mineral carbon, 
from its various combinations, than all the coal-fields 
contain? 



Though Hr. Taylor claims that carbon is exclusively 
elaborated by plants, it is thus seen to be found equally 
pure in animal bitumen, and more pure In the diamond 
than either; and this last is now, for cogent reasons, 
claimed to be of aqueous origin, and if so, elaborated 
from liquid carbon. 

Mr. Taylor asserts that because several colors are ob- 
tained from coal resembling solar prismatic colors, that 
therefore such are bottled sunbeams, elaborated in 
plants, and consequent evidence of the vegetable origin 
of coal. If so, then wherever color is found there must 
be evidence of the vegetable origin of the materials hold- 
ing such hues, even among metals and their oxides in 
precious stones, which the actinic efiiBCts of sunbeams 
also bottled for such sage conclusions ! 

Wood ashes contain alkali largely ; whereas coal-ashes 
have absolutely none ; it would therefore be difficult to 
account for this dieappoaance of alkali in the assumed 
conversion of wood into coal. 

Mr. Taylor seems to ignore the numerous anomalous 
ups and downs of the coal- fields, equal to the number of 
their separated but superimposed seams, with detrital 
matter between— such being the necessary as well as 
usually admitted theory of the supporters of the vegeta- 
ble origin of coal. If submergence of the land was not 
necessarj' for each detrital layer ; and again elevation of 
the land for each new growth of vegetation and subse- 
quent decay, for each successive coal seam, how came 
they vertically superimposed, on the theory of their local 
growth and decay on the spot where the coal is found, 
as maintained by the ve<ietable theorists? 

Mr. Taylor asserts that bitumen contains no oxygen. 
Elastic bitumen, found in coal-mines of England and 
United States, contains 30 per cent, of oxygen. Asphal- 
tene, the solid parts of petroleum, contains 15 per cent, 
of oxygen and even anthracite coal still retains a trace 
of oxygen. 

On the mineral theory, unusual floods, mingling with 
bituminous matter from springs, carried materials for 
detrital layers Into estuaries, and these in such prepon- 
derance as frequently to entirely obecure the bitumen, 
but without any rising or sinking of the land for their 
mutual submergence and superposition. 

Here I will end, on my part, any farther controversy 
on this subject, content that others judge of the merits 
of the two theories from the expositions made of each. 
chas. b. townsbnd. 

Locust Vallet, Qubens Co., N. Y. 



BBST THOUGHTS. 

Dbab Journal : You have solicited our best thoughts, 
and I will write of what I think are the best Inherltancea 
onr heavenly Father, in his wisdom and lore, has be- 
queathed freely to all mankind, if they only will accept 
them. First of all, the knowledge of that fhture man- 
sion, "not made with hands, eternal in the heavens," 
which we may occupy in the blessed hereafter, if we ful- 
fill our " divine mission" here. Secondly, the pure, holy, 
undying love that may join heart to heart. 

The sacred tie of marriage, how beantlAil it becomes 
when after ten years' journey by the side of onr dear 
mate, through all the toils and cares incident to this life, 
we may look back and say, I love him or her more fer- 
vently than when those holy words were spoken which 
forever made us one. Husband and wife, if yon truly love 
each other and are united in your interests, as yon should 
be, there is nothing in the way of happiness which you 
may not attain. Gentle, loving, fiiithftil, tender wife, 
when you see your dear husband beset with trouble; 
when. If morally, he were almost on the brink of an aw- 
ftd, yawning precipice likely to be engulphed, without 
some Interposition, Providence has assigned you to win 
him back ! You can do this ; you hold, or should hold, a 
place in his heart that no other person possibly can, and 
I firmly believe that a true wife has an almost unbound- 
ed influence over her husband if she rightly uses it. I do 
not mean to say that she would rule him, or ought to ; I 
do not think that either should nde^ but I do think the 
influence of a pure, loving woman is eminently fitted to 
" win upon the iron hardness of a man's nature like a 
rising flame." Men need never fear they will lose the 
dignity of manhood by yielding to those tender influen- 
ces cast about them by the holy love of a good and pure 
wife. 



Thirdly, I think God must have loved us when he gave 
us children to love. Mother 1 with that darling babe 
nestling close to your happy beating heart— perhaps your 
flrst-born — do not your thoughts, almost unconsciously, 
flow with love and gratitude to " the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift," for this priceless treasure. To you 
also is given the power to mold the little one so that it 
will be a well-spring of pleasure to your heart and home. 
God has given us numerous other blessings besides ; we 
may all be happy if we sincerely determine to do all the 
good we can and make the mo&t of life. Success to all 1 

XILLICENT LAMOUR. 



TROUBLB IN SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Editor— In the May number of the Journal, 
page 137, you have published part of a young man's let- 
ter to his father, asking advice on certain poInU of 
school ethics, and the father's letter In reply. With 
much that I heartily approve in the father's advice, there 
is one point wherein I think he is vitally wrong. And 
since It is the most important point in the whole matter 
discussed, I beg you will publish my view hereinafter 
expressed. 

The young man says : *' Yesterday was expelled, 

and the offense with which he was charged was not 
proved against him, but only suspected. But as he would 
neither confess nor deny the charge he was expelled. 
His expulsion will be a blessing to us all ; but I don't 
like the principle involved, that a person may be expelled 
if he will not confess. Do give me your advice on the 
subject." 

The father's view on this point is expressed in the fol- 
lowing : ** In regard to the expulsion of , I have no 

doubt every pupil of worth and judgment will approve it 
five years hence." 

Now here is the point of my disagreement. I hold 
that to bring the accused party on to the witness-stand 
to testify In his own case of guilt or innocence on pain 
of expulsion or any other kind of punishment, is wrong. 
It is as wrong in school government as it is in civil ju- 
risprudence ; and here the law is so guarded in this par- 
ticular, that it releases a witness ftt)m giving testimony 
even against another if by so doing he is liable Inci- 
dentally to criminate himself. This is not the rule of 
law in all civilised countries without reason ; a contrary 
rule would violate not only good policy in jurisprudence, 
but that which civil law cherishes higher than all expe- 
diency-moral principle. To convict an individual of a 
misdemeanor against college laws or the laws of so- 
ciety is of small value compared with the evil of adopting 
a principle calculated in its operation to undermine that 
degree of integrity of character which even the accused 
is yet supposed to possess. 

Whatever else government may do or leave undone, 
let it recognize the supreme value, both to the individual 
and to society, of truthftilness of character. Integrity, 
and be careftil that it shall in no wise jeopardize this. 
School government, which has to do with the young, 
should, if possible, be more guarded at this point than 
civil government, which bears more generally upon 
adults. If you will get a youth to cherish Truth— cherish 
it for the love of it, for the sacredness of it, I will vouch 
for his good conduct henceforth. 

This is my only objection to the otherwise very excel- 
lent letter of the gentleman to his son ; nor am I myself 
a student, but on the shady side of forty. 

Yours for the right, x. 



A Student's Opinion.— ifr. Editor: I know it can 
not be other than encouraging for an editor to know that 
his paper is highly appreciated by its readers. For my- 
self I will say that I am a student, and that I am edu- 
cating myself. During the last ten months I have not 
been able to spare $9 at one time to send for the Jour- 
nal. This is strictly true. But I could not for a mo- 
ment think of doing without the Journal ; so I bought 
it by the month al the news depot Several times I 
have paid my last money for the Journal, while at the 
same time I did not know where my next dime was 
coming from. At one time I had just 25 cents, and only 
25 cents. But I bought the Journal, and never have I 
regretted It. Your paper has done me an incalculable 
amount of good. In my own humble opinion, the Jour- 
nal is second to no other periodical in the country. 

J. w. s. 
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HBAD AND BOD7. 

THEIR RELATION. 

Thb relation between the f&nn of the head and the 
height of the body is a subject which seems to have re- 
ceived bat a very limited share of attention from the 
phrenologist. 

It has been ascertained that the ratio of the different 
ports of the limbs to each other is the same with giants 
that it is with children, and that dwarfs have the change 
of ratio which is natoral in the progress of growth car- 
ried to an mmsnal extent. 

Something analogons to this Is obser\'able in the form 
of the head which accompanies onusnal height of stature, 
when compared with that which accompanies the smaller 
developments of physical f^me. Children are charac- 
terized by a peculiar slimness and depression about the 
nape of the neck and protuberance of the occiput. As 
they grow up, these features, in a great measure, disap- 
pear, and the bulky and rather ill-shapen back-head be- 
comes diminished in relative size, smooth and symmet- 
rical, having been apparently absorbed and carried for- 
ward to the fh>nt-head to add to its bulk and perfection 
of form. 

[The author is right in regard to the apparent changes 
of the back-head and IVont-head from infkncy to man- 
hood, but we think decidedly wrong in his explanations 
of it The cerebellum, located at the base of the skull 
at the nape of the neck, in infants is small ; as they ad- 
vance to maturity, that part of the brain is greatly en- 
brgcd, while the other portions of the occiput are not at 
all diminished ; and the neck, the muscles, as well as 
the base of the skull are built up and enlarged as the 
child grows in muscular power. If he Avill look at the 
calf, he will find the neck at birth to be extremely light ; 
but as the calf advances to maturity, the neck becomes 
thick, the muscles are expanded. The same holds good 
to some extent in regard to the necks of the human race, 
especially men. The Idea of the back-head being appa- 
rently absorbed and transferred to the firont-head is bet- 
ter explained by saying that the front-head grows while 
the back-head remains nearly stationary. One might say 
that because one fork of a tree put forth and developed 
more than the other, that one had been absorbed to form 
and constitute the growth of the other, when each grows 
on its own, separate basis, though one grows faster than 
the other. The inlhnt child does not need a large fore- 
head, for he has not the power to execute if he had the 
ability to plan ; and since it is one of nature^s economies 
not to have the head any larger than is necessary at 
birth, the animal part, which first comes into use, is more 
strongly developed than the intellectual part ; hence the 
relative smallness of a child's forehead and the hirgenees 
of the middle and back head.— Ed. A. P. J.] 

This is the history, briefly stated, of that general change 
of form which marks the cranium of the human flumily 
during the period of adolescence. But there are indi- 
vidual Instances in which this change of form appears 
not to be so ftUly completed as In the large minority of 
cases. There are also lnd]\idua1s In whom this change 
appears to have been pushed to an inordinate extent. 

Since the change of form of which I speak takes place 
when the body in general is Increasing in size, it would 
be natural to suppose that, in cases where the growth of 
the body had reached an unusual height, the change of 
form in the head would be found in the highest degree 
of perfection. But this Is not the case. Paradoxical as 
it would seem, the head, and even the body, bears with It 
many of the marks of Its Infsntlle condition. The nape 
of the neck Is depressed and narrow ; the back-head bulky 
and protuberant ; and on the front aspect of the encepha- 
lon we find the forehead retreating from the eyebrows, 
and In cashes where the central side-head is rather ftill, 
low and narrow ; but when the side-head is much flat- 
tened, a somewhat swollen congested appearance of the 
forehead over the temples. 

I would not be understood, however, as including the 
retreating of the forehead from the eyebrows as among 
the marks of Inftincy, though such. Indeed, Is the Idea 
which most writers on Phrenology seem to entertain. 
[Those tall men who seem to have the protuberant back- 
head and light nape of the neck that belong to children, 
are long, lean, lank individuals who have not bulk of 




muscle anywhere ; so if the neck is slim, it simply is like 
the arms, limbs, and loins. We know tall men who are 
stout as well, and they have a beefy, broad neck, and the 
head is not so very protuberant ; not that the head is any 
shorter, but being filled up an inch in the back of the 
neck makes all the difference.— Ed.] The head of the 
infimt in point of sizs is small and depressed about the 
forehead, but in point of form Is perpendicular or over- 
hanging; the common error being doubtless owing to 
the practice of attributing to the forehead specifically 
what only is true of the head collectively. 

The description which I have here given of the form 
of head connected with unusual height of stature will 
hold good in by far the larger number of cases, and It is 
that which I can not but regard as the most normal of 
forms connected with lofty stature, sihce it Is joined 
with length In the central masses of the body, such as 
the head and trunk. But there is [another class of tall 
forms which I will brlefiy describe. They differ ftom the 
class previously described In being short in the central 
masses and long only in the limbs and connections, 
which latter may be exemplified by the neck and waist. 
In these the back of the head is more wide and bulky 
than protuberant, the top-head flat, the forehead big and 
bulging above and on each side, but dented In at the root 
of the nose, and depressed Immediately over the eyes. 
In mental character, the first-named class are keen, dis- 
cerning, shrewd, practical men ; the second, good, oblig- 
ing neighbors, but destitute of every spark of what 
might be called genius. Common sense they seldom 
lack, and more than this they never have. 

I shall close by adverting briefly to the physiological 
causes which result In the phenomena I have described, 
postponing a more extended notice of them to a friture 
chapter. The grand fhndamental principle upon which 
the whole rests may be enunciated in the following 
terms: Every material substance, whether animal or 
vegetable, in which the principle of life resides, is liable 
to have that principle in its maximum power concentrat- 
ed upon a single part of the vitalized substance, or to 
have it changed from one part to another, or diffused 
throughout the whole, or divided among two or more 
specific localities. 

Now my first described class of tall men are instances 
of the concentration of the vital force, though concen- 
trated, it is true, upon a Une rather than upon a point ; 
my second, of the division (not diffusion) among two or 
more parts. Among vegetables, corresponding conditions 
of the vital power are exemplified — of the first, by the 
coomion corn-stalk, the growth of which, as a whole. Is 
In such prompt sympathy with its several parts ; of the 
second, by the tomato plant, which will continue to 
throw out an enormoua mass of vigorous top, while its 
stem near the root may be bruised, worm-eaten, or other- 
wise much impaired. j. w. m. 



BocB Homo.— The Author's H«ad.— When phreno- 
logical descriptions of known authors, or of those of any 
calling, are given, it may be said, although it is not a suf- 
ficient answer, "Well, the phrenologist knew what to 
say ; all know the person has such traits." 

Now I have just finished the reading of Ecce Homo, 
and of course, with the rest of my countrymen, know 
not who is the author of that wonderfhl book so much 
talked of in the religious world, the most notable per- 
haps which has been written in this century, but from 
what I have learned of Phrenology I will venture to pre- 
dict, that when the writer is revealed, as probably he will 
be, ere long, he will be found to be generally and by na- 
ture more than an ordinary man as to strength of both 
body and mind. He was in good health when he ^Tote 
the book. That he is a cultivated and learned man Is 
manifest. The sex of the author, as Implied, Is mani- 
fest. His brain Is of ftill or hirge size. The reasoning 
powers are large, especially Comparison. The observing 
and recollecting faculties are well developed. He has, 
according to Phrenology, large Comparison, Ideality, Be- 
nevolence, and Conscientiousness, with a fine but vigor- 
ous temperament. Perhaps the reader would prefer 
that the test turn on the preceding sentence. Now we 
will see, if we have to send to England for a measure- 
ment of his head. btudsnt or pbbbnoloot. 



RECONCILIATION. 

A VOICE PROM THE SOUTH. 

In the December number of the A. P. J., 1866, under 
the head " General Items," page 185, is an article, " Stir- 
ring up Strife.^'* Let me thank you for those remarks, 
for they do Justice to the great minority of the people 
South, especially all those who made good soldiers 
and stood earnestly and fiilthfhlly by the South in her 
struggle for " Stote sovereignty." Slavery is now gone, 
and I believe that I express the honest sentiment of a 
minority of the moat enlightened qf i/iose who oumed 
tiavee, when I say that If a vote were taken to-morrow 
to place the slaves back where they were before the war, 
or let them remain as they are now— freedmen— an over- 
whelming vote would be for their freedom, and this by 
slaveholders only. 

Every Southern soldier, in my knowledge, and every 
man who stood out to the very last for the South, in this 
part of the country (and there were as fhithftil followers 
of the Southern standard here as anywhere in the South- 
em States), every one of these, I say, is willing to say, 
" Let bygones be bygones." They want no more dis- 
turbance of tbe government. They want in the ftitnre 
" to live in harmony and peace." This, before God, is 
true. 

There is no 111 feeling here against the negro. My fiither 
was a staunch supporter of the Southern government. 
He now has twelve fiimllles of freedmen working on 
his form for half they can make. He fhmlshcs the land, 
the forming implements, the teams, and everything ne- 
cessary to carry on the farm, and fhmishlng their provi- 
sions for one year. They get half they make, all they 
are out is their labor. One qf these families alone has 
prepared the ground for putting in forty acres of cotton, 
with com, wheat, and vegetables In proportion. This 
forty acres, if the season is as good for cotton as any one 
of the Utst five has been, will yield at the least calcula- 
tion 83,000 pounds of cotton. One half this 82,000 lbs. 
will be the property of one fomlly, together with one 
half the sorghum, com, wheat, vegetables, etc, they may 
raise. In addition to this they have stock-hogs fhmlshed 
them, with com, the produce of hwt year, to feed them ; 
one half of all they raise will be theirs. They have cows 
fhraished them to give milk, simply for the taking care 
of them. Each fomily also has a flne opportunity to 
raise poultry of all kinds, being at a distance from each 
other of ftx>m one quarter to one mile. They will be at 
no expense but to fhmlsh their summer clothes and pay 
their doctor's fees. All the other families have the same 
opportunity as the one I have just described. My father 
is giving them this opportunity to make a start for them- 
selves because they were his old servants and were faith- 
fhl to him up to the surrender. Other men In the conn- 
try whose servants remained with them faithfrdly are 
doing the same. There Is a good state of feeling pervad- 
ing the neighborhood, and there Is not the slightest wish 
In the bosom of soldier or citizen, man or woman, to see 
any more war, but all hope for a long peace. And when 
you take into consideration that all men who were pri- 
vate soldiers, and all who aided and abetted In any way 
the Southern cause, are not allowed to vote for ten years, 
and all who held commissions over the rank of captain 
are not allowed to vote In fifteen years, I believe you will 
conclude we are getting to be lovers of peace and good 
order, and that there are hopeftd signs or civilization. 

As you are good phrenologists, you will be willing to 
testify that what I say is my nonest conviction. I write 
this to let you know that much that is said against the 
South is not trae. Notwithstanding we had once so 
much animosity against the people of the North, yet 
were you to come here, you could get up a phrenological 
class anywhere, where the science of nirenology is ap- 
preciated, o. 

♦ STniRiNo UP Strite.- The only parties now engaged 
in trying to reopen the auction of disunion, andfto 
create hatred between sections and the States North and 
South, are those who did not take up arms. Among the 
soldiers, officers, and men of the whole country there is 
mutual respect and good feeling. Many— nay, the mi^or- 
ity— in the South, stood on the ground of State sover- 
eignty, and believed in the right to secede. They are now 
satisfied of the mistake, and readily yield to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword to which they appealed. They and 
we are satisfied with the settlement of the question— 
with the abolishment of shivery, and with a return of the 
States to the Union. But the babbling, noisy miscreants 
who have nothing to lose will keep up a howling, in the 
hope of exciting "bad blood." We counsel all good 
citizens to discountenance all controversy on s«lled 
questions. " Let bygones be bvgones," and let us in Ai- 
ture try to live in harmony an«l m peace. 
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OX7R NAVAL APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 

A DAT ON BOAKD THS U. 8. SCHOOL-SHIP SABINB. 
HOW THS BOT8 LIVS. 

Thb great and rital importance to a maritime power 
of an efBdenl naval apprentice ajstem is now beginning 
to be tbcnroogfaly comprehended, and, as a consequence, 
the parents and guardians of boys who evince an aptitude 
for a sea life, are anxious to learn what is the course of 
training pursued on board the school-ship, and what are 
the chances of the boys for promotion to higher grades 
in the service. Since it became probable that sixty of 
the most deserving of the naval apprentices would be 
annually admitted to the Academy at Annapolis, and 
there fitted to fill the highest positions in the service, we 
ha\e been in receipt of frequent inquiries as to the 
course to be pursued in placing boys on board the sdiool- 
shlp, and have been Induced thereby to lay before our 
readers the following fhcts in regard to the method of 
obtaining admission, as weD as a brief sketch of the daily 
routine of study and drills pursued by the boys after 
their admission. 

Boys desiring to enter the navy as apprentices must be 
physically sound, well developed, between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, be able to read and write ftiirly, 
and understand arithmetic as fhr as long division ; they 
must also be of good moral character, and must bring 
testimonials to that effect from responsible citizens. 

The boy must go to the Sabine at New London, Conn., 
and must be accompanied by one of his parents or his 
guardian, who gives his or her written consent to the 
boy> enlistment until he attains the age of twenty-one, 
and who are required to sign the shipping artides. 

The apprentices whose terms of service have expired, 
and who have received honorable disduiTges, wHlalwayt 
be preferred to any others for the positions of warrant 
and petty ofBcers in the naval service.. 

The pay of apprentices is $8, $9, and $10 per month, ac- 
cording to their rating. The greater part of their pay is 
taken at first for their outfit, but a certain sum is re- 
tained every month until the close of his term of enlist- 
ment, when the whole amount is given to him with his 
dischai^. 

Having thus explained the method of obtaining ad- 
mission, and the terms upon which the services of the 
boy are accepted, we will now give a brief sketch of a 
day's life on board the school-ship Sabine, explaining 
the forms which are thoroughly impressed upon the boy, 
and by attention to which he will in time become a val- 
uable and efficient naval seaman. 

At daylight the apprentices are turned out of their 
hammocks, which are then stowed In the nettings, eadi 
boy lashing up and stowing away his own hammock. 
The decks are next washed down, and at 7 o^dock the 
b<^ are sent over the roast-heads in order to flunlllarize 
them with that duty. At 7.80 breakfiwt is served, twenty 
minutes being allowed for that meal. At 9 o'dock all 
hands are ready to begin the exercises of the day. At 
OJO the boys are aummoned to quarters for inspection, 
after which the exerdses are carried on until 103^. At 
11 o'clock drill ceases, and at noon dinner is served. At 
1 o'dock the boys are again sent over the mast-heads. 
This exerdse occupies about a quarter of an hour in all 
its details. At 3X school begins, and is dismissed at 
4.90. At 6 o'dock supper is served, and at 6 the boys 
are again sent over the mast-heads. From 6.S0 till 7 
o'dock they are occupied in boating or battalion drills, 
or in reefing, forling, and loosening sails. After these 
exercises, recreation Is Indulged In, and at 9 o'dock the 
** hammocks are piped down.'' Half an hour Is allowed 
for getting Into their hammbcks and talking, and at 0.80 
*^ silence'* is ordered. 

In the routine exercises and the school the following 
are the branches taught : handling of yards and sails, use 
of lead and compass, knotting, palm and needle, boating 
and great guns, howitzer drill, swords and rifles, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, gunnery, 
etc. Many of the boys show great Interest In their 
studies, and are progressing finely. Commander Lowry 
is certainly well adapted to carry out the wishes of the 
Navy Department In relation to this system of education. 
He is kind, though at the same time firm ; the boys like 
him very much, and no one need have any hesitation in 



placing thdr sons or wards on board this vessel. We 
are satisfied that everything is being done on board the 
Sabine to promote the best Interests of the service, and 
to make the boys a credit to our navy. In years to come 
the nation will reap the benefit of this system of train- 
ing, as France and Bngland have already done ; those na- 
tions having ever been conspicuous for the care with 
which they have fostered and encouraged this phn of 
creating a navy of reliable officers and seamen from the 
best and most talented of their naval apprentices. 

There is no excuse for a bright boy if he do not suc- 
ceed and progress under the plan pursued in the Sabine. 
No favoritism is shown, all being advanced by merit 
alone, while It is borne in mind that '* bojrs will be boys," 
and due allowance Is made therefor. The instructors are 
required to be mild, just, and impartial In their treat- 
ment, to be zealous In the improvement of their charges, 
requiring the ftilfiUment of all duties, and to bring to the 
notice of the commander any one exhibiting extraordi- 
nary merit. The conduct of the boys is caretally kept by 
merit and demerit marks, and at the end of every month 
an average is taken, vrhich is forwarded to the Navy De- 
partmept. 

Every focllity is afforded for communication with 
parents, and certain of the instructors see that they do 
so at regular intervals. Quarreling, fighting, and the use 
of profEine and Immoral language are strictly prohibited 
and punished. The food fomlshed is of the very best 
quality, and in quantity sufficient to appease the appe- 
tite of the most voracious eater. No tobacco or spirits 
are allowed. Cleanliness 'of person and dress is most 
rigidly enforced, and every care taken to make the ap- 
jJrentices learn to respect themselves. 

Occasional cruises at sea give variety to their lives 
and increase their interest in their chosen vocation. 
Several of our first-^lass vessels, like the Colorado, now 
in Europe, and the Chattanooga, which wiU shortly pro- 
ceed there, have taken thdr complement of naval appren- 
tices from the Sabine ; and now that Congress is about 
to throw open the doors of the Naval Academy to dxty 
apprentices per annum, we think that the prospects of 
the Naval Apprentice System were never brighter, and 
that the number enlisted during the present season will 
be so great as to require the establishment of an addi- 
tional Bchool-sblp. 



NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 

Mb. O. Z. Abbott, of Bethany, Harrison County, Mo., 
writes us concerning Northwestern Missouri, especially 
Harrison County, of which he says : 

'' It is located In the Grand River valley. The soU is 
mostly of black mold, and verj- productive, yielding gen- 
erally from 40 to 60 bushels o( com per acre. The sur- 
fiice Is gently rolling, drains well, has no swamps, and 
the people are remarkably healthy. The dtmate is mUd, 
the winters are open and changeable, and all kinds of 
fruit, except peaches, do well, espedally grapes. The 
soil and climate are well adapted to the growth of vine- 
yards. 

Free schools are well provided for ; no dram-shc^ li- 
censes are granted in the county. The people are very 
rndical, and those of Northern sentiments are greatly in 
the miOority. 

Cattle, hogs, mules, and wool are the chief exports, 
purchased at the farmer's door, transported on the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad, and sold in Eastern mar- 
kets. When the Galveston and Lake Superior Railroad, 
located through this county, is finished, and the great 
Pacific completed to the Rocky Mountains, we will 
be well connected with the best markets of the world— 
in the cotton-fields of Texas and the golden regions ot 
Colorado." 

Parties Interested and desiring to know more before 
visiting, will do well to correspond with Mr. Abbott, 
who will, We doubt not, cheerfully reply— In post-paid 
envelope— to any questions. 



MlIJ>i.T Judge ye of each other, 

Be to condemnation alow ; 
The ver^ beet have yet thdr flUUng^^ 

Something good the worst can show. 



Take Cabs of the Orphans. — It will 

be found that many of the ** unfortunates*' among women 
were permitted to grow up without either pwrental care 
or proper guardianship, and especially without that 
moral and religious training which fortifies one against 
yidding to the common temptations of life. So it- is 
with the men. Our profession has brought us in contact 
with the occupants of many State prisons, and we find, 
as a rule, that prisoners are sadly defident in top-head. 
Their moral sentiments were not properly educated, and 
hence they felL While we are not prepared to advocate 
a '* state nellgion," preferring to leave his mode of 
worship to each individual's free choice, we would make 
It Incumbent on those public officers who have orphans 
and friendless children in charge, to give every child the 
most thorough rdigiow training. - 

So socm as possible, children should be removed from 
public alms-houses and adopted into private ftmiiUes, 
where they can be cared for, loved, and properly trained. 
We would not have well-to-do people remain childless, 
In order to give home^ to others; nor would that be 
necessary. Here Is a pretty little story to the point in 

verse, called 

THE LARK.* 
A little story of a Labk I'U tell. 
And what sad fhte the pretty bird befell. 
Down in our meadow, where the summer grass 
Grows tall, she made her nest. One dav, alas I 
The men were mowing, and cut ofl'her head. 
And left the mother or sweet birdies, dead. 

Ah me I Must little birdies, helpless, die ? 
" Oh no I" my mother said ; " tJii» plan weTl try— 
WeMI take them home, and when, ere long, we see 
The robin leave her nest that's in our tree. 
We'll take her eggs and put these birdies there. 
And hope she'll traat them with a mother's care.** 

Soon, when she flew awa v in search of food. 
We took her eggs and left this little brood. 
From our piazza we could watch and rest. 
And soon she came and lit upon her nest. 
" What's here I What meaneth this ?" old robin said. 
While o'er the brood she stood with wings outspread. 
She eyed Uiem— turned her head from side to side. 
But what it meant poor bird could not decide. 
So ott she flew, and soon brought back her mate ; 
And now they talk, and wonder, and debate. 

Meanwhile the birdies raise their tinv necka, 
For each of them a dainty worm expects. 
At length they left the birdies all alone. 
But soon came back and took them as their own. 
For in their bills the dancing worm we see. 
And hear each birdie say, '* GiD€ onetonur* 
And so they fed and loved them day by di^, 
TWL birdies grew to birds and flew away. 

This sweet example shown to that young brood, 
Should toward all orphans make us kind and good. 



Voices — What they Indicate. — 

There are light, quick, surfoce voices that Involuntarily 
seem to utter the slang, "I won't do to tie to." The 
man's words may assure you of his strength of purpose 
and reliability, yet his tone contradicts his speech. 

Then there are low, deep, strong voices, where the 
words seem ground out, as If the man owed humanity a 
grudge and meant to pay it some day. That man*s op- 
ponents may well tremble, and his friends may trust his 
strength of purpose and ability to act 

There Is the coarse, boisterous, dictatorial tone. Inva- 
riably adopted by vulgar persons, who hav6 not suffident 
cultivation to understand their own Insignificance. 

There is the incredulous tone that Is ftill of a covert 
sneer or a secret ^* You-can't-dipe-me-slr" intonation.** 

Then there Is the whining, beseeching voice that says 
" sycophant" as plainly as if it uttered the word. It 
o^oles and flatters yon ; its words say " I love you— I 
admire you ; you are everything you should be." 

Then there is the tender, musical, compassionate 
voice, that sometimes goes with sharp features (as they 
indicate merely Intensity of feeling) and sometimes with 
blunt features, but always with genuine benevolence. 

If you are full of affectation and p*^tense, your voice 
prodaims it. 

If you are ftill of honesty, strength, and purpose, yom 
voice prodaims It. 

If you are cold and calm and firm and consistent or 
fickle and foolish and deceptions, your voice will be 
equally truth-telling.— ^gnM Leonard. 

* By Lester A, Miller, To be spoken by Flora E. Miller, 
at school, Woodstock, Vt.« dose of summer term, 1866. 
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[AU work» noUced in Thb PnBBiroLOCh 
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The Cultivation of tub Na- 

TIV» GrAPI Airo THl MAirU»ACttnEUB OP 

Worn. By Geo. Hasmftn, or Herman, 

Missonri. New York: Geo. G. A P. 

W. Woodward. 18W. 18mo, pp. IW. 

Price $1. 

The growing lutetetft eveiywhere manl- 
7e8ted In grape-cnlture is ealling out some 
eiccellent wortre on the subject One <>f 
the best of "drese is tlie handsome Tolnme 
before us, so fWl of Jnst that kind of infbr- 
mation which the would-be grape-grower 
needs. As a practical manual for the use 
of the novice. It leaves little to l>e desired 
BO (hr it relates to general instructions; 
but its teadiings being adapted particnbrly 
to the Southwest, will in some few cases 
require modification wheii applied to ope- 
tations conducted where a different Soil 
and climate prevail. The book may be 
consulted with profit, however, by grape- 
.grewers everywhere. 

Temperance RECOLLHcrnoNS, 

Labors, Dstbatb, TKnniPHS. An Au- 
tobiography. Bv John Marsh, D.lX,Seo- 
rotaiy of the first three National Temper- 
ance Conventions, and thirty vears Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Editor of The 
American Temperance Union. N.York: 
Soribaar & Co. ISdm, pp. 87& Ck>th, 

A timely book in these stirring times, 
when the Mends of Temperance are mus- 
tering their forces and sounding the alarm, 
"There's death In the pot'' Dr. Marsh, 
tai this deeply interesting volume, suc- 
cinctly reviews the progress of the Tem- 
perance reform during the past thirty 
years, giving graphic sketches of those 
who have conspicuously figured in the 
^ood work, and enlivening the course of 
the narrative by man;^ a well-told anec- 
dote. Temperance lecturers, and all who 
are interested in the cause of truth and 
morality, will find this book available as 
an authority to which to refer for statisti- 
cal matter connected with the ravages of 
alcohol 

The New York Social Sci- 

zifcx SxTiBW. A Quarterly Jonmal of 
Sociology, Political Economy, and Sta- 
tistics. Simon Stem, and J. K. H. Wlll- 
cox. Editors. Vol. II., Nos. 1 and % 
January, April, 1868. 8vo, paper. Price 

The two number* are bound In one, 1n- 
dudii^ the International Almanac for 1869. 
The Report of Mr. Hayes, of the Revenue 
Commission, on the best modes of Taxa- 
tion, is an elaborate statistical document 
As figures are said ** not to lie,'* and are 
most convincing in the way of practical ar- 
gumentation, Mr. Hayes has braced up his 
propositions well with the *' figurative." 
The article on Political Economy, which is 
simply a review of Prof. Perry's new book, 
is a good one. *'What is Free Trade?" 
is very readable, presenting the writor^s 
▼tews in a strong light 

My Vineyard at Lakeview. 

By a Western GTapo;<rower. New York: 

Orange Judd & C». limo, pp. 14S. 

Cloth, price $1 25. 

In thi5 compact volume we have the ip- 
tUtUna verba of one who has tried it and 
knows whereof he speaks. The most ac- 
ceptable featuro of the book is the plain, 
pithy language used, and the directness of 
the suggestions. The author gives the 
substance of his experiments and a ludd 
A account of the method pursued, by which 
nS were obtained the most gratifying results. 
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Poems. By Miss Malook, the 

author of ^ John HalUhx, Gentleman," 

etc. Boston : Ticknor A Fields. 1866. 

Blue and gold. Price $1 60. 

This neat little volume Is made up mainly 
of occasional poems published flrom time 
to time by the author in various maga- 
zines. Mjmy of them have been revised 
and improved before their appearance in 
the collated form. The metre is generally 
easy and flowing, but the attempt to follow 
in blank verse classic patterns, sometimes 
renders the verse deficient In spontaneity. 

SuAtMER Rest. By Gail 

Hamilton, author of "Country Living 
and Country Thinking," etc Boston : 
Ticknor A Fields. 13mo,pp.866. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

Gail Hamilton, for her manly, open, fhce- 
to-face discussion of popular subjects- 
piercing with the sharp arrows of honest 
criticism whatever she deems unrighteous 
and nnfttir, deserves to be read and pon- 
dered. Although her theology may not al- 
ways prove sound, yet earnestness is cer- 
tainly a strong characteristic of her state- 
ments; and so direct is the acknowledg- 
ment of her diflTerence of opinion in mat- 
ters of flUth and practice, that though the 
intelligent reader may not be persuaded, 
yet he is disposed to encourage her by his 
sympathy. The new book is written in 
her most natural idiosyncratic vein, and 
commends Itself for its genuine humor. 

New Music. — From Mr. 

Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, we would 
acknowledge the receipt of the following: 
** Looking Forward," 8 song; words by 
Frances L. Keeler; music by Mrs. B.*A. 
Parkhnrst, price Mots. "« Sunlight" Rtlka- 
Brilliant, 40 cts. General Scott's Funeral 
March, by Mrs. E. A. P., 80 cts. "^rSMany 
no Man if he Drinks," 80 ote. 

The Catholic World, a 

monthly magazine of General Literature 
and Science, for June, contains much inter- 
esting matter of general interest, besides 
articles more closely related to Roman 
Catholicism. Christine, a Troubadour song 
of considerable length, concluded in this 
number, is an idyl of much merit, and well 
worth the price of the magazine for its 
own reading. 

Af " Phrenological Jour- 

KAL AND LxFB Illustratbd" hafva vi 
emottagit Junihftftet, och h&nvisa till var 
rekonMnendation i numro 67.— Denna Jour- 
nal ir af samanglUdigt intressot att hvaije 
skandinavisk fluni^ skuUe I5nnera sitt 
husbibliothek dermed. 

lar* Tin sgenter och dubbar gora vi 
ftljande proposition: Hvar och en som 
betalar ibr en argang pa vart Mad och tiUi- 
ka ins&nder 1 dollar (50 cent, erhaller den 
phrenolQgiskaJoumalen l&r ett ar tUlstnd, 
hvilket &r 60 cent mindre &n nimnde Jour- 
nal annars koattn.— Skandinavisk JPotL 

The Emigrantbn, C. P. 

SoLBERO, Editor, Is said to be the oldest 
and most widely circulated newspaper 
among the Scandinavian population of 
America. The Norwegian population in 
the West now numbers more than 900,000 
souls, and Is rapidly increasing %j emigra- 
tion from the old country. 

The EiaomAirrBN is increased to a large 
mne-column paper, the largest ever pub- 
lished in the Norwegian language in this 
or the Ohl World. It i»puUished in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, at $S a year. 

The KiKKXLifi Maansdstidbkdx, organ 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Evangelical 
Church of America, Right Rev. H. A. 
Prens and Rev. L A. Ottesen, Editors.- 



Prioe $1 per year, is published at the same 
office. The Norwegians are thriving ; they 
are peaceable, industrious, fhigal, intelli- 
gent, and religious. We give them a hearty 
welcome to this Western world, and rejoice 
In their success. 

The Church Monthly for 

June,VoL X., No. 6, published by E. P. 
Dutton A Co., Boston,is a truly good num- 
ber, containing matter profitable for the 
genenal reader. "The Moderate Episcopacy 
of Leighton" is written in a liberal spirit. 
"Beggar Jacob" is a touching allegory, 
welllUnstratlng Scriptural doctrine. 

Proceedings of the Elev- 
enth NATioNAii Woman's Riohts' Con- 
vention, held at tiie Church of the Puri- 
tans, New York, May 10, 1866. This pam- 
phlet contains a fcfl report of this interest- 
ing convention, the speeches of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Lucretia Mott, Theodore TUton, Hen. 
Ward^echer, Wendell Phillips, and oth- 
ers, being given verbatim. Also an ad- 
dress to Congress. Price M cents. 
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[Anumff the laU imm qf iht press not 
tisewhers noticed in these pages, we may 
mmtkm (he following, aU qfwhkh may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 

Clerks' and Conveyano- 

XBs' Assistant. A collection of Forms of 
Convejrandng, Contracts, and Legal Pro- 
ceedings for the Legal Profbeslon, Business 
Men, and Public Officers, with copious In- 
structions, Explanations, and Authorities. 
By Bei^amin Yaughan Abbott and Aufftin 
Abbott 8v6, pp. Jd., tVL Sheep, $• 60 ; 
cloth,$6. 

Life: its Nature, Varib- 

TiBs, AND PHmoxBCA. By Lco. H. Grin- 
dOD. Firet Amerioan edition. 19mo, pp. 
578. Ok>th,$S60. 

A Brief Biographical 

DionoNAmr. Compiled and arranged by 
Rer. a Hole. With Additims and Oor* 
reedons by W. A. Wheeler, tdmo, pp. 
XV., 468. Cloth,$3S5. 

The Immortality of the 

Soui^ eoMldered in the Ught of the Holy 
Scripture^ the Testimony of Reason and 
Nature, and the various Phenomena of 
LifsandDeath. By Rev. Hiram Mattison, 
DJ>. Second edition. Umo, pp. 188. 
Ck>th,$175. 

The Treasury of Bible 

Kkowuedab. Being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other 
matters in Holy ScrlpCnre. 1^ Rev. John 
Ayra. With Engravings and Maps. 16mo 
pp. xL, 948 (London print). CloUi,$660. 

A Treatise on the Steam- 

BKenra, in ito various applicationa to 
Mines, Mms, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture; with Theoretical Investi- 
gations and Practical Instructions. By 
John Bourne. Being the Seventh Edition 
of ** A Treatise on the Steam-engine, *by 
the Artisan aub." Illustrated. 4to, pp. 
xiL, 485 (London printy. Cloth, $30. 

The Horse. By William 

Youatt ; with a Treatise on. Drought Re- 
vised and enlarged by Walker Watson. 
8vo, pp. vilL, 688 (London print), aoth, 

$460. " 

The Materialism of the 

Pbbsbnt Day. A critique of Dr. Buch- 
■er^s System. By Paul Janet. Translated 
from the French by Paul Masson. 16mo, 
pp. xiL, 908 (London print). CIotK.$176. 



The Resources akd Pros- 

FB0T8 ov AxBBiOA, ascertained during a 
Visit to the States in the antumn of 1866. 
By Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart. 8vo, pp. 
XV., 498. Cloth, $4. 

Why Not ? . A Book for 

every Woman. The Prize Essay to which 
the American Medical Association awarded 
the gold medal for 1866. By Horatio Robins 
son Stoner, M.D. Issued for general cir- 
culation by order of the American Medical 
Association. 18ma Cloth, $1 96. 

Prison Life of Jefferson 

Davis. Embracing Details and Incidents 
in his Captivity. Particulars concerning 
his Health and Habits, together with many 
Conversation!' on Topics of Oreat Public 
Interest. By Lieut-Colonel John J. Cra- 
ven, M.D. 12mo, pp. 877. Cloth, $9 96. 

Commentaries on Ameri- 
can la v. By James Kent In 4 volumes. 
Eleventh Edition. Edited by George F. 
Comstock. 8vo,pp.xxv.,668; lxxxi.,864; 
IxiL, 661; Uv., 718. Sheep, $99. 

Coal. Iron, and Oil; or, 

The Practical Miner. A Plain and Popu- 
lar work on our Mines and Mineral Re- 
sources, and a Text-book or Guide to their 
Economical Developittent With nume- 
rous Maps and Engravings. ByS.H.Dad- 
dow and Benjamin Bannan. 8vo, VP- 806. 
aoth, $8. 

A Treatise on the Ameri- 
can Lawov Lanbloxd and Tnnant ; em- 
bracing the Statutory Provistons and Judi- 
cial Decisions of the several United States. 
With A 8dectl«B of PreeadttHs. Foarth 
Edition. By John N. Taykir. Svo, pp. 
xiv.,7a8. Sheep, $8. 

B o o Kh of Praise. — The 

Psalma and'Hymns of the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutdi Church in North America. 
(Bound in same covers, but separated 
horizontally.) Laige 8vo, pp. 498. New 
York. HalfiBoroooo, $8. 

Asiatic Cholera. ByP. A. 

Barrall, M.D. 19mo, pp. 166. Cloth, $1 75. 

Duncan's Masonic Ritual 

AND Monitor; or. Guide to Hie lltree 
Symbolio Degrees of the Ancient York 
Rite, and to the Degrees of Mark Master, 
Past Master, Most Excellent Mastet*, and 
the Royal Arch. By Malcolm C, Duncan. 
Explained and Inteipiieted by oonioM 
Notes and numerous Engravings. 16mo, 
pp. 960. Cloth, $9 75. 

The Great West. — Rail- 

road, 'Steamboat, and Stage Guide and' 
Hand-book IbrTravelerB, Miners, and Emi- 
grants to the Western, Northwestern, and 
Pacific States and Territories. With a 
Ma^ of the best Routes to the Gold and 
Silver Mines. By Edward H. HaU. 19mo, 
pp. 161. Paper, w cents ; doth, $1 10. 

The Man of the World. 

By Wffliam North. 19B0i, pp. 487. Paper, 
i^7S;cloth,$»9S. 

The Principlbs of Bioit 

09T. Qy Herbert Spencer. Y<A. L, 19dio, 
pp.475. Ck>th,$9 75. 

The Culture of the Grape. 

By W. p. strong. Tinted paper, 19niQ, 
I>p.866. ;qoth,$8 96. 

The Ori«in and Antiquity 

OF P^TBiCAL Man. Scientiflcally Consid- 
ered. Proving Man to have been cotem- 
temporary with the Mastodon, etc By 
Hudson Tuttle. 19mo, pp. 
$1 76. 
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Questions of** Obn£Ral iMTmiEsr" 
uiU bt antwered in this departmtrU, We 
heme no space to gra^fy mere idle curioeiiy. 
QuesUons qf personal interest wiU be 
promptly answered by letter. J[f ^ftestions 
be britfy and distinctly stated^ toe will try to 
respond in the *^^next number.'^ Your 
"Bb8T Thoughts" solicited. 

An Order tor Books, Joctiinalr, 
ete.y mutst be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions J&r this department—To Cobbb- 
SPONDBNTS— Ofid Communications for the 
Editor^ must be wriUenon separate sUps. 

Special Notice— Oion^ to the crowded 
state qf our columns generatty^ and the pres- 
sure upon this department in parttcuiar^ we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to sutdects not iffoperly 
aiming within the scope (^ this Journal. 
Queries relating to Phtsioloot, PintENOL- 
ooT, Phtsioonomt, Pstchologt, Eth- 
NOLOOT, and Anthropoloot, or the gene- 
ral SoiBNOE op Man, zDiil still be la order y 
vrovided they shaU be deemed qf general 
INTEREST. Write your question piuitdy on 
a SEPARATE SLIP op PAPER, ond scnd us 
only one at a tbne. 

Phrenological Student. — 

How late can I secnre a place in yuur next 
class, and what will be the line of topics 
taoffht? in other words, do yon propose 
to oegln at the fonndation and malse a 
thorough explanation of the whole sabject 
indetiSi? 

Ans. On? dass last year, and oar propos- 
ed classes for the present, have this object, 
Tii. : To instmct intelligent, momi men in 
all that relates to theoretical and practical 
Phrenology, with a yiew to their prepara- 
tion for pnblic teachers in this great work. 
Good phrenologists are wanted In every 
State in the Union, and those properly 
qnalifled for the work will find a welcome 
everywhere, with as mach bnsluestt as they 
are able to do. The great States of Ohio, 
minois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tenne&bee, and 
Vliginia, each would support three good 
I^u-enok^sts for the next ten yvars, and 
ihrnish fhll and constant employment for 
then^; and the same in other States and 
Provinces, in proportion to their popula- 
tion. We know a phrenologist who lec- 
tured summer and winter for over seven 
years "in six counties in one of tlie Eastern 
States, and in that time did not visit more 
than half the desirable places. Why should 
not every oountt have its phrenoav^ists as 
weU as its dentists, its physidaus, its law- 
yers, its Judges, and its teachers? This 
running from place to place a hundred 
miles apart will not answer well except for 
a man who is extendodly known, and most 
of thorn would do better to sweep the field 
dean by visiting also places of minor im- 
portance. 

As to when our dass will^>e fiiU, we can 
not state. ' We shall reject no capable and 
worthy person up to the last moment, ex- 
cept for a want of room. In tlie thorough 
method of teaching practical Phrenolog)', 
which we have adopted, we can not, we 
think, properly instruct a crowd; conse- 
qsently those earnest persons w'.it> would 
go to the bottom of the subject, so that in' 
the lecturing field or professional oflice they 
may become ** workmen not to be asham- 
ed,** win have the preference, should the 
oHen for membership be too numerous. 
We hope applications will be so early made 
i that the available number of stuUcnts will 
A be fhn during the months ^f October and 
^ November. Our next course will com- 
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mence on the seventh of January, 1807. 
We have prepared a drcular setting forth 
the topics to be taught, the books desirable 
to be read, the terms, etc., entitled, ** Pro- 
fessional Instruction in Practical Phrenol- 
ogy," which will be sent by mail to any 
person who may wish it, on receipt of a 
prepaid and properly addressed envdope. 
Address this oi&ce. 

A *' Constant Reader" de- 
sires to know what we thiLk of the writ- 
ings of a so-called Dr. H , whose books 

are illustrated with bswdy pirtures. He is 
simply an unprincipled foreign quack, who 
came to America a few years ago and set 
up as an author on private diseases, and 
swindles *' indiscreet young men.** One 
cause of the fighting propensity is the in- 
temperate habits of the people referred to. 
Take away their whisky and tobacco and 
substitute common schools and a true re- 
ligion, and you would soon see less of the 
satan and more of the saint There can be 
no objection of a marriage between the Ger- 
man and American, providing the condi- 
tions be fkvorable. 

A Scientific Wonder. — 

European Pocket Tdiekeepkr. — One 
dollar each. Patent apt.lied for, June 29, 
1866. An exact and reliable pocket time- 
keeper for ladies and gentlemen. Correct- 
ly constructed on the mostauproved sden- 
tiflc prindples, and warraiiied to denote 
solar time with absolute certainty and the 
utmost predsion, it never c?m be wrong. 
It requires no key or w ndiug up ; never 
runs down, and can never b^ t<x> ilast or too 
slow. It is always correct. Approved by 
the press and all who have need them. Just 
introduced into this country fh>m Europe, 
where it is secured by royal letters patent, 
and is creating an immense sensation. 
Price for a single one, with plain or ftincy 
white dial, in gold or silver gift case.only $1. 
Sent, postage paid, to any part of the coun- 
try, on receipt of price. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. All orders must be addressed 
to Blank & Co., Sole Proprietors. [We 
are asked to examine and report on this 
''small thing with a great name,** which 
reminds us of the '' Newly Invented North 
American Rat Trap;** and the great 
''United States Double-Back Action Hen 
Persuader;** and of the ''Royal United 
Kingdom Penny Whistle.** The "sden- 
tific wonder** is a little pa«te-board " sun- 
dial,** with 8 string to hang it up. We 
should Judge it to cost, say, ovm oent each, 
or less, by the busheL] 

Right and Left Handed. — 

It is a great convenience that most persons 
are right-handed, and it is doubtless an in- 
stitute of nature that it is so. Occasion- 
ally one is left-handed, and sometimes we 
find men who are naturally ambidextrous, 
using both hands with eqtuu skill, ease, 
and efl&dency. If all children were placed 
with left-handed peoj^e, ten times as many 
of them would insist on using the right- 
hand as now insist on being left-handed 
while surrounded by right-handed people. 
A lameness or wound on the right hand 
frequently induces the equal? y Aree and life- 
long use of the left hand. The use of the 
right hand and right side mnsdes tends to a 
largei development of the nght side. So 
fhr as we have observed, the right side of 
the head and right hemisphere of the brain 
are laiger than the left. Most men do their 
sharp listening with the right ear and their 
sharp seeing with the right eye. 

Inventive Bunglers.. — 1. 

Can a person have inventive talent, and yet 
be tmskiUod in the use of tools T 

Ans, Yes,preclsdy on Uie same prindple 
that a man can have good reasoning talent 
and lack practical Judgment ; or musical 
talent and not be a musician. There is a 



peculiar development of Constmctiveness 
which indicates the power to plan and 
contrive, and this works with Causality 
and Ideality. There is a manifestation 
of Constmctiveness which seems to work 
with the perceptive organs, adapting one 
to carry out the plans of others ; to use 
tools in construction, but not to plan and 
lay out the work. 

2. Is the brain of woman smaller than 
that of man ? 

Ans. As a general thing it is. The brain 
of woman, however, is probably as large 
in proportion to the size and weight oi the 
body as that of the man. Some maintain 
that it is larger. 

Sight. — Can the eyesight be 

cultivated ? 

Ans. Yes. Seamen can discover a sail 
or the peculiarities of a ship at dL-^tances 
which would utterly baflle the perception 
of a landsman. Farmers, hunters, and 
others who live in the open coimtry, can 
see distinctly at much. greater distances 
than citizens whose ordinary vision is re- 
stricted to the length of a room or Uie 
width of a street. The citizen, however, 
accustomed to observe small objects near 
at hand, will detect more sharply than out- 
door people minute dlfllerences. 

Tongue and Pen. — ^Why 

can some people talk much better than 
they can write? I can imagine a story, 
plan it out in my mind, and even repeat it 
to my friends in good stylo, but can not 
write it. There is a lack somewhere. 
Where is it? 

Ans. You probably have an impetuous 
and exdtable disposition or temperament, 
and #hen you come to write you have not 
the patience to plod ; or else, being a slow 
writer, too mucb of your thought and time 
have to be devoted to the writing, which 
causes you to forget what you want to 
write. Putting one*s thoughts on paper Is 
an art to be learned, and requires the ex- 
perience which comes from practice. One 
who is accustomed to writing— a dergy- 
man, for instance— can think a great deal 
better with his pen in his band than other- 
wise. When you talk the story to your 
friends, your language more nearly keeps 
pace with your thoughts than your pen can 
be made to do. A person like you, in or- 
der to become an editor, would need a 
short-hand writer to whom he might dic- 
tate, and let him copy it out. But prac- 
tice would do very much toward changing 
this state of fiicts with yon. Many, if not 
most cultivated or educated persons, can 
write better than they can speak. 

Boys and the Navy. — How 

can I get into our naval school ? 

Ans. Write to or caU on Mr. B. S. Os- 
BORN, 182 Nassau Street, New York, who 
will put you in the right way. We would 
suggest to our authorities the propriety of 
opening school-ships for the instruction of 
boys in all our prindpal seaports— Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Charleston, etc, 
and that the flacilities for this branc i of 
national Instruction be largely increased— 
that it be put on a footing at least equal 
to that of any other nation. Such schools 
tend to develop and make men of hundreds 
who would otherwise come to naught. By 
all means let us have mure naval schools. 
Read the article entitled " Our Naval Ap- 
prentice System,** in our present number. 

Blood. — Is there auythuig 

in the blood of an individual as to the 
formation of character, Instincta, and in- 
fluences ? Or is it in association and edu- 
cation of a child or man that gives direc- 
tion to his life and character ? Or Is it in 
the mental endowments of individuals that 
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Ives tone to their life ? We hear of good 
. ood. bad blood. Should we not say, good 
mental character, etc., instead? 

Ans. There \.%much in "blood.** or, in 
other words, in the oiganization Inherited 
from one*s ancestors. Education and ex- 
ternal conditions nuy do much to modify 
or change our inborn tendendes, but 
" blood** is on element that most never be 
lost sight of in estimating character. 

Hair and Naius. — Why do 

the nails and hair of some persons grow 
more rapidly than those of others ? 

Ans. The hair and nails are. In the phys- 
ica^ constitution, a system of themsdves. 
They ma^rbo said to be of one character. 
Some persons secrete more rapidly the 
elements which go to make hair and nails 
than other persons. Moreover, one con- 
stitution is so oiganized that the liver is 
more active than any other part of the 
system; another person has a peculiarly 
active condition of the kidneys; another 
seems to have a constitutional fitcility for 
the development of bone, and the bone- 
matter grows superabundantly ; they have 
an aflUnity for secreting from their food all 
the bone dement which it contains. An- 
other man will secrete other qualities be- 
longing to the food. Some secrete equally 
all the various qualities that belcmg to their 
food. One man becomes more fat; every 
thing he eats seems to go to £it; in an- 
other it seems to go to bone ; in another to 
hair. Some persons seem to devdop in 
the nervous system ; their brain is large 
and active, and all their strength seems to 
be worked off through the brain and nerves. 
Another one is easy, and calm, and heavy, 
and inactive, and insensitive. Do yon ask 
us why this is the case ? Questions might 
be asked quite as difficult to answer— as, 
for instance. Why one man is tall and thin, 
and another short and plump ? Why one 
has red hair and another black hair ? one 
bine eyes, another black eyes ? one a Iklr 
skin, another a sallow skin ? Approxima- 
tions to Just answers may be made to an 
these points; but the questions are not 
fttUy solved. We can not tell predsely 
how or why a blade of grass grows. But 
when we ask why the grass is green in- 
stead of red, and why some things are red 
instead of green, like grass, we begin to be 
puzzled, and we can only say that the law 
of its organization is such that it devdops 
in a particular way— each in general ao* 
cording to flxed laws of order. 

Temperaments. — In your 

January number you made the assertion 
that persons of widely different tempera* 
men' 8 do not "become one.** If so, how 
can they enjoy each other*s sodety ? Yet 
you advocate the intermarrying of opposito 
temperaments— unless the person possess- 
es a wdl-balanced temperament. 

Ans, We have explained the snt^Ject of 
Temperaments in relation to marriage so 
often that we need not repeat our explana- 
tion here. The question answered in the 
January number was a psychological rather 
than a phrenological or a physiological 
one, and the word temperament was not 
used in its strict sense, but rather as a 
synonym of character. Harmony in our 
social rdations, as in music, results not 
Arom sameness, but fh>m accordant difer- 
ences—trom complementary notes. There 
are differences which attract, and there are 
difl'crences which repel, though we may 
not be able, except in this general way, 
to tell why. 

Reformation. — ^Why is it 

that many persons while in thdr wicked 
state seem almost destitute of mond feel- 
ing, while they show very strong animal 
propensity; but when they become con- n 
verted, the reverse seems to be the case ? /R 
Ans. In the first phice, the "house oi vv^ 
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StmV in the soul was active, and *Hhe 
house of Dayld'* was donnant. When the 
latter became aroosed it rnled, and the 
former became weakened by inactiyitj. 
The Booi has received and obeys a new 
law ; it has new and higher motives, and 
" old things^^ seem to *^ have passed away," 
and *' all things have become new/' The 
mind itself is not ftmdamentally changed, 
but its motives and aspirations have chang- 
ed. Peter was impulsive, hot-tempered, 
rash, and magnanimous after he became a 
disciple, and was constantly liable to get 
off the track. Paul was the same clear rea- 
soner, the same thorough and sincere man 
after as before conversion. Once he ve- 
hemently persecuted, afterward he earn- 
estly sustained the cause of Christ. Men's 
constitutional peculiarities are not abror 
gated; they accept a new master and a 
new law of action when they adopt Christ, 
and morally ignore the world as their mas- 
ter. 

Bad Direction. — Mr. Aus- 

Txir Chsadlb. Please tell us at what 
"Lebanon" you reside, as there are at 
least ten Lebanons In the United States 
and Territories. We beg all our corre- 
spondents to write the name of the State 
and county, as well as the name of their 
post-office at the head of their letters ; then 
we can reply to them at once. We some- 
times spend an hour trying to decipher the 
post-master's mail-mark on a letter, and in 
studying the post-office book or our sub- 
scription books, to find out the address of 
a careless correspondent. Men sometimes 
inclose money in letters, and forget to write 
their own name or the name of the place 
from which the letter is written or to 
which the answer is to be sent. Hardly a 
day passes without some such trouble. 

Laziness. — Can a person 

with a good head, with Activity such as to 
be marked 6, Excitabilitv 6, Continuity 6, 
Motive Temperament 5, Justly acquire the 
reputation of being very lazy? 

Ant. It is not to be expected that a per- 
son so oi^anized shall be lazy; still, the 
^abU8 have much to do with the vivacity 
or the lassitude of a person. If the head 
be too lai^ for the body, there will often 
be ezliibited a tendency to inaction. Be- 
sides, it is possible to mark conditions too 
high. 

Nose-Bleeding. — I have 

suffered all my life fh>m nose-bleeding, 
sometimes so severely as to endanger lire. 
Will you tell the cause, and best method of 
treatment? 

Ant. Hemorrhage may sometimes arise 
from a depressed condition of the system, 
and espedally Arom a relaxed state of the 
muscular coats of the capillary vessels. 
Bleeding at the nose may be caused by ex- 
posure to the sun, severe cold in the head, 
violent sneezing or coughing, the use of 
spices, coffee, tobacco, or alcoholic stimu- 
lants, and various mental emotions such aa 
fear, embarrassment, shame, anger, or any- 
thing which sends the blood too much to 
the head. The bowels should be kept firee 
by the use of Graham bread and flniit, the 
head cool, the feet warm, and the extrem- 
ities warmly dressed. Cokl water may be 
poured on the back of the neck, and sniffed 
up the nose, and the head wet with cold 
water. 

How to Sleep. — »-A corre- 
spondent writes us all the way from Cali- 
fornia as follows : '' Is it better to sleep on 
the back or on the side ?" 

Ant. It is better, generally, to sleep on 
the back; but It is well to alternate, and 
sleep occasionally on either side, not always 
on the right, nor always on the left, but on 
both. The question is often put to us. 



" Why is my head lop-sided or larger on 
one *lde ?" It may be accoimted for by 
always lying on one side. Tonng mothers 
are apt to place the child always in one 
position when putting it to bed, and the 
skull being soft and thin, the brain grows 
most on the under side, tind,finaUv assumes 
permanently this Irregular and uneven 
shape. In cholera times, or when the 
bowels are cold, constipated, and Inactive, 
It Is well to lie on the bell>, and thus keep 
the bowels warm. Try it 

The Teeth.— What will 

arrest decav of the teeth ? I have hardly a 
sound tooth In my head ; before my teeth 
are fairly grown they b^n to rot. Can 
yon ^ve me a redpe for making a good 
dentifrice ? 

Ant. Some people have constitutionally 
poor, chalky teeth, and nothing will pre- 
vent their early decay; but a good brush 
and water with a little soap, on rising In 
the morning— the removal of all particles 
of food, and the use of the brush and water 
after eating, will ordinarily be all that Is 
needed for the teeth of persons In good 
health. The teeth are Injured directly by 
hot drinks and by ice- water, and by not 
being kept clean, and they are indirectly 
mined by the use of stimulants, con- 
diments, sugar In Immoderate quantities, 
rich food, or anything which tends to Im- 
pair the general health and keep the system 
in a feverish state. It is well to have a 
good dentist examine them at least once a 
year, and remove any tartar that may ac- 
cumulate, and (Ml any small cavities that 
may occur before they become large, deep, 
and &tal to the teeth. There ought to be 
more information among the people on the 
subject of the teeth. See the *' Family 
Dentist," Ihll of illustrations and valuable 
information. Price, by mall, postage paid, 
$1 35. 

Can not Talk. — ^I have ideas, 

but can not find words to express them. 
Please tell me what is the trouble with my 
cranium, and tell me how I may, in a 
measure, overcome it. 

Ant. The fliculties and qualities of your 
organization which think and feel, which 
generate thoughts, ideas, and emotions, 
are more strongly developed and active 
than the organ of Language. Consequently 
while you have all the vividness of mental 
conception and emotion, yon lack the 
power of expression, yoor thoughts -seem 
to you like fire shut up that seeks an outlet 
but can not get It. Some people have too 
much Language; they are fhll of sound 
and little sense, hence they give a deluge 
of words for a drop of wisdom. You can 
cultivate your Language by reading aloud, 
by remembering words when uttered by 
others, by thinking over Ideas and putting 
them into sentences when not called upon 
to utter them. Ton should speak pieces, 
repeat verses and speeches, talk to 3-our 
intimate friends, when not embarrassed, in 
such language as you would desire to use 
among strangers, and thus you will, day 
by day, improve your power of forming 
thoughto into words and giving them oral 
expression. Many a man loves art but 
his hand does not know how to realize It 
The artist by practice, trains his hand 
quite as much as he trains his eye; he 
knows the art long before he has the power 
to produce it The landscape gardener 
has learned how to realize his ideal. Hun- 
dreds appreciate his work as well as he ; 
but the trouble is to produce it. Ton must 
learn to produce your thoughts in the form 
of words. It is an art to talk. Some have 
it by nature strongly marked, but all can 
be cultivated in this respect Read our 
Hand-Book, ''How to Talk." 



Doctor N. Hade. — A lady 

writes us ftom Mlrabllo, Caldwell Co., 
Mo., desiring your address. She presents 
the most urgent claims on your attention, 
among other matters, a newly-born babe, 
which you have not seen. She wishes to 
learn the present whereabouts of Its peram- 
bulating fkther. Will the Doctor please do 
his duty, report to*the proper person at 
once, and relieve a most painftd anxiety. 
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How TO Do IT. — We wisli 

to be accommodating. Many of our read- 
ers have the true missionary spirit, and 
want to do good. They believe with us, 
that a more extensive circulation of this 
JouRXAii would awaken new aspirations 
for self-Improvement ; open and liberalize 
the minds of its readers ; favor the cause 
of Temperance in all things ; and beget a 
desire to aid in bettering the condition of 
mankind individually and collectively. 
Now, therefore, to second the efforts of 
our friends and voluntary co-workers in 
this new field of Inquiry, and to place the 
Journal within ealy reach of every flim- 
ily, we submit tho following propositions: 

Ist We will send to dubs of a hundred, 
100 copies of the A. P. J. from July to 
January— half a year— at 75 cents each. 
But the club must be made up between 
this and the first of November. There 
must be a hxmdred. We will send all to 
one, or to a hundred difi)erent post-offices. 

Sd. For $40 we win send fifty copies. 

8d. For $32 we will send twenty-five 
copies ; and for $10 we will send ten 
copies, fh>m Jnly to next January. 

The object in placing the rates so low— 
which would not cover cost— is, as before 
stated, to enable our friends to place the 
JouRVAL where it would not otherwise 
reach. Already, in many cities, villages, 
colleges, seminaries, academies, etc., dubs 
are being formed on the plan here pro- 
posed w;ith the best success. Friends in 
interest the Journal is in your hands and 
at your disposaL We will publish if yon 
will distribute. If you approve, please 
talk it up among your neighbors. 

Somebody Else. — "Mis- 
takes will occur in the best regulated ftun- 
ilies," ii an adage to which we do not feel 
often called upon to quote as applicable to 
ourselves. But in our last number a se- 
rious blunder was committed, and that 
too, after every precaution, as we sup- 
po»pd, had been taken to Insure accuracy. 
In the group of dergymen was presented a 
fine-looking portrait of a distinguished di- 
vine who had been represented to us as 
Dr. A. L. Stone, but who proves to be 
quite unlike that gentleman In feature. 
We shall avail ourselves of the first oppor- 
tunity which offers to secure an authentic 
likeness of Dr. Stone and elve It to our 
readers. We do not wish tnem t(^ be de- 
ceived by " flilse fiices," and as we rarely 
put on a fiilse fhce ourselves, we are fhr 
from desiring to show up substituted phys- 
iognomies in the case of others, especially 
ministers of the Gk>spel, who In our earnest 
opinion are among tne worthiest of men. 



We will admit in acknowl- 
edgment of P. P. M.^s kind fovor, that 
the statement in tho article on " Working 
Politeness,** In our June number, is rather 
Ihr-fetched. The idea which it was in- 
tended to embody is not aptly expressed. 
We were not suffidently critical In our 
examination of It before printing to detect 
and right the Inconsistency. The purport 
of the article is good and the advice gen- 
erally sound and timdy. The Bible ax- 
iom, *^ Answer a fool according to his 
folly," would certainly apply were the 
" bore" spoken of In the second column of 
the artlde In Question a fool. We think, 
however, that in our impatience and rest- 
lessness to be about something else, and 
In our (speaking representatively) bck of 
due respect for seniority, etc., we are in- 
dlued to bo hasty in pronouncing this or 
that one a "bore." 

It is our duty to treat all with politeness, 
and not bo wanting in kindness and good- 
nature becnuse another intrenches upon 
the rules of decorum. Above all things, 
we should " put on charity," which " suf- 
fereth long, and is kind." 

Mr. Wm. Anderson, for- 
merly phonographic reporter, has prepared 
a lecture on choosing matrimonial com- 
panions, which he will deliver the coming 
season before literary societies In New 
York and vicinity. We are informed that 
Mr. Anderson bases his arguments on 
Phrenology, and that he makes his lecture 
very Interesting. He is indorsed by the 
Chrittian Advocate^ the New York Timet. 
and other Journals. He may be addressed 
at the office of the New York Herald, 

Wl — • 

Our Books in Boston. — 

The enterprising bouse of Messrs. Leb ft 
Shepard, 149 Washington Street opposite 
the old South Church, has obtained a com- 
plete stock of our publications, and will In 
fhture supply agents and the Book touie 
of New England, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Canada East, Prince Edward's Isl- 
land, Newfoundland, etc, with all our pab- 
licatlons at New York prices. 

Besides our own works, these gentlemen 
keep a large assortment of the best books ; 
and supply at wholesale and at retail any 
books m th^ market We commend 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard as everv way rdi- 
able, and their clerks both Intelligent and 
polite. Give them a call. 

Advertisements must reach 

this office by the 1st of the, month previous 
to that in which they are to appear, i. <., 
a month in advance. Our very large edi- 
tion requires us to dose up thus early. 

Answer to the Enigma in 

the July number: 

My 20, 11, 8, 13, 16, 19, 8, 17. 6, 19 is Wash- 
ington, a name revered by all true Ameri- 
cans. 

My 10, 6, 13, 2a, 9, SI is Wesler, the 
founder of the most popular church in the 
United States. 

My 16, 9, 16, S, 6 is the negro. 

Mv 4, a, 11, 19. 17 Is Grant the hero of 
the late war : and I love his name next to 
•jj.. _,,«^__^\ — . ^ T._„._ '-^piuiving 

he gr^t 

Bunyson, 

Welling- 

rs. 
tributors 

X JOUB- 

jrs. God 

. Mc P. 
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[Also correctly answered by A. G. and 
others.] 

Mr. Joseph Lodge, of Me- 

tucheon, N. J., offers for sale an interest 
in his Spring Park Nursery. Parties in- 
terested should visit the same. 



Southward, Ho I — See ad- ; , 

verdeement of Georgia Fruit j^ds on A 

nnr mvtiT. ^ i^ 
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[Under this hsadvfepvdUshyM f^^fntid- 
mitiony such matters as righ^fidly belong to 
this department. We disdaim responsMUty 
for what may herein appear. Matter vHtt 
he LBADKD and charged according to the 
space occupied^ at the rate (tfVi cents aUne.l 



New PHYsiOGNOBfT ; ob, 

SiON* or Charaotbb— as manifested 
throDgfa Temperament and Bxtenud 
Forms, and especially in the Hunan Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 iUnstra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In«one 
volume, handsomely boond, post-paid, $6. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and stu>wB the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The **S1ens of Character** are mlnntely 
eladdated, and so plainlv stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most Qsefhl application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Tea- 
ton. Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., lias each 
his represenutlve. Portraits, in groups, of 
distingiUshed persons of ancient and mod- 
em times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Dnmnss, Orators, 
STATBsinnr, Warriors, Artists, Ports, 
Philosophers, Ikvbmtors, Pugilists, 
SuRosoNS, Discoverers, Actors, Musi- 
cians, etc., are given. It is an Enctclo- 
pjCDiA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present— such, for 
instancejas Aristotle, Julius Ciesar, Sbak- 
sneare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow. Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Roj^a Bonheur, Tneodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Wtiately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieo, Hopper, 
Buckle^ Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carfyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thomnson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the oook, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AoBNTS Wanted. 



The New York Citizen. 

A WEEKLY PAPER PUBLISHED 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

A JOURNAL or SUGGESTION AND INVESTI- 
GATION, IN THE INTEREST OP IN- 
TELLIGENT AND ORTHODOX 
RBPORM. 



Filter the Water. — ^The 

Asiatic Cholera (see Tribun* of July 7, 
1858) " Has made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its first victim attributed his flital 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a lighterman.** 

»'The Diaphragpi Filter, manulisctuied 
by Alexander McKensie & Co., JTo. 85 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 
kind of porous filter to wlilcb I alhided In 
my recent report to the Cryton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
its action. Jaxes R. Chilton, M.D., 
*' New York, ^prtf 25, 1868. Chemist." 

Gall wr send for drcnlar to Alexander 
MoKenzie & Co., Plumbers and Oasflt- 
ters, 85 West Fourth Street, N. York. 8t 



CHARLES G. HALPINE, 

Editor and Proprietor. 

GEO. ALFRED TOWNSEND, 

Associate Editor. 

JOHN Y. SAVAGE, Publisher. 

For a purer and more Republican Gov- 
ernment, a more conscientious Patriotism, 
a more perfect Metropolis, the develop- 
ment of a better Taste and a more indig- 
nant Conviction, a representative Litera- 
ture and a less politic Art, the bold and 
original position of 

THE CITIZEN 

has already made it a power and a name 
in New Yoric The Conductors now pro- 
pose to develop it into a National organ 
for the same ends. 
Subscriptions.— Five Dollars a Year. 
To the organizer of a club of fifteen the 
Conductors will send by mall autograph 
copies of the two new books : 
Baked Meats or the Funeral. By Pri- 
vate Miles O'ReiUy. 
The Campaigns or a Non-Combatant. 

By George Alfred Townsend. 
A dver t ise ments.— Fifteen Cents a Une. 
EDITORIAL AND PUBLICATION 
OFFICE, 82 BBKKman StRilT. 

University of Albany. — 

Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the 1st September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 8t 

Jenkins' Vest-Pocket Lex- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; induding the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1 ; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 75 cento. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 



A Treatise on the Steam- 

ENVnfE in ito various Applicationi to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manulkcture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By John Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of '' A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,'' by the "Artisan Club." 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
Toi. 4to, doth (recently imported). $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 



Turkish Baths. -^ No. 63 

CoLXTMBiA Street, Brookltk Heights, 
N.Y. 

Sneoaraged by the favof wilh whtdi Hie 
Turkish Bath has been received, ^e un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more eflldent and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of varions improvemento suggested 
by an examination of similar baths Sii Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be ftir- 

nished to a limited number of persons, who 

may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 

in connection with other hygienic agendes. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hours.— For Ladles from to 19 a.x. 
For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 p.k. 

That New Rifle.-^Wc can 

fill orders for the new gun — described in 
our May nnmber-«t $S6 eadi, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The "Tfl^iNDEEBOLT'* is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rlfie we have ever seen. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 



New Masonic Books. — 

FREEMASON'S MONITOR. An enlarged 
edition of the Masonic ManuaL 8Smo, 
tucks, $1 60. 

OLIVER'S HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARKS. Two vols., ISmo, doth. $5. 

OLIVER'S SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 
ISmo, cloth, $1 60. 

THE GENERAL AHIMAN RBZON 
AND FREEMASON'S GUIDE. By Dan- 
iel Sickels, 8Sd. ISmo, doth, $1 60. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MASONIC 
COMPEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Illus- 
trated. ISmo, doth, $9 50. 

CROSS' TRUE MASONIC CHART. 
New and handsomely illustrated edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the author, 
from a painting by the distinguished artist, 
S. T. B. Morse. Edited by Daniel SickeU. 
12mo, doth, $1 35. 

SIMONS' PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 
12mo, doth, $1 50. 

MORRIS' LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF FREEMASONRY. ISmo, doth, $1 50. 

MACKEY'S MYSTIC TIE ; OR, FACTS . 
AND OPINIONS. 12mo, doth, $1 60. 

OLIVER'S REVELATIONS OP A 
SQUARE. ISmo, doth, $1 60. 

Any work on Masonry supplied at Pub- 
lisher's prices, and sent free of postage 
through the United States and Canadas, ex- 
cept Territories, on the receipt of price. 
Address Masonic Publishing and Mann- 
fiicturing Co., 482 Broome Street, New 
York city. 

^T" Liberal discount to the trade. It 

Mrs. E. Db La Vebgnb, M.D., 

140 Oabi^on ATEinni, Brooklyn. 

Phonogbaphio WoRKa — 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. ByLongley. $1. 

COPY BOOKS, without covers. 16 eta. 

GRAHAM'S HAND-BOOK OF STAND- 
ARD PHONOGRAPHY. $». 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed In 
Phonography. $1. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pit- 
man. Corresponding Style. $1 50. 

PHRASE BOOK, 8 Vocabulary of 
Phraseology. $1. 

REPORTER'S COMPANION. By Pit- 
man. $1 60. 

STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 
TIONARY. Invaluable to the Student and 
Practical Reporter. $5. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIC- 
TIONARY. By Daniel S. Smalley. $4 50. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND. 
$1. 

THE MANUAt. OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
ByPitiAan. New edition. $1. 

THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER. By 
Pitman. 60 cents. 

♦♦♦PITMAN'S MANUAL READER 
AND COPY BOOK for Stodento sent 
post-paid for $1 60. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 

P. S.— Messrs. Bowler and Wells em- 
ploy several short-hand writers constantly, 
and give both oral and written instruction 
in this most usefhl art. There is no fidd 
now open to young men which promises 
more pleasant or lucrative employment 
than this. We advise all who can, male 
and feosale, to learn Phonography. 

Guide Books. — We furnish 

all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. F. & W. 



Gems op Sacred Song. — ^A 

New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Acoompcni- 
ments; a beantiftd collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous vohnnes 
of the *' Home Circle Series," now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole fbrmtng 
the most complete and valuable library ot 
Piano Mnsic published, to which will soon 
be added, ''Gbxs of Soomsa Sohos," 
now in press. Price of eadi. Plain, $3 50; 
Cloth, $8; Cloth, ftUl gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., ST7 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 

Masonic Works. 

Manual of the Lodge $S 00 

Masonic Arch 160 

Book of the Chapter^ \ 176 

Masonic Harp 1 00 

Book ot the Commandery. 75 

Monitor 1 00 

True Masonic Guide S 00 

Manual of Freemasonry 160 

Jadiin and Boaz 9 50 

Mncoy's Masonic Manual 9 00 

Sent post-paid on reodpt of price. 

FOWLER AND WBLL8, New York. 



^bbettisemente^ 



[Announcements for this or the preceding 
dMortment must reach the publishers by the 
Ulqf the month preceding Uu date in which 
they are intend^ to appear. Terms/or ad* 
vertising, 25 cents a line, or $95 a oottmm.] 



The American Farmer. — 

The Practical Farmer'' s own Paper. The 
cheapest and best Agricultural and 
HoRTiouLTURAL Joumal in America, D- 
Instrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruils, Flowers, 
etc. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Fanner has 
been more than equally well supplied hf 
the American Farmer.— (T^nnamoum Tde- 
graph. 

It opens with fldr promise of success.— 
Country Oenileman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
^Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fiiir to become a standard fhimer'B 



paper.— .FVimwr, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Well printed and well eot up at the low 
EmTnentfy worthy of 



/ell printed and well j 
price of one dollar. 

a liberal patronage.— TTorJbiyH^ FarmsTy 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its veir first '* Peep o' Day."— 
Saturday Boening Posty Fhiladdphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
VOoa Herald. 

Five copies for |4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
75 cents a vear. A free copy to the getter 
up of a duD of tea. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectftilly Bondtfid 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set to all appUoinU on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNER, 

Publisher ana Proprietor, 
tt Rochester, N. Y. 



Portraits of Washington, 

Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, and John 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 
the following prices : 

Imperial size $8 00 

Mediumsize 100 

Card size for album IS 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

880 Broadway, New York. 



Phonography for Learn- 
ers.— The Manual of Phonography, the 
Phonographic Reader, and the Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any part of the tTnited States 
orCanadas, forfl 60. Address A 

i^wIer and wells. Jk 

880 Broadway, New York. H^ 
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Mechanical and Scientific 

OOXPAMIONS— 

For the Bookbinder $3 S5 

Bns8 and Iron Founder 2 60 

Brewer 1 50 

Builder 1 60 

Gkibinet Ifaker 1 50 

Chandler 18 00 

Cotton Spinner : . 1 76 

Distiller 1 60 

Dyerti Companion 1 60 

** Instructor 8 60 

Horse-Shoer 1 25 

Mniere 1 75 

Millwright and Miller 8 00 

Painter and Gilder 1 60 

Paper Hangers 1 60 

R. R. and CivU Engineer. 1 50 

Surveyor 1 50 

The Art of Dyeing, etc 8 60 

Turner 1 60 

The Manupacturb of Iron in ALL 
1T8 Various Branches, to which is added 
aa Eseav on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred^k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and wilTnot oe reprinted.) 

Price $15 00 

Napier's Electro-Metallurgy 2 00 

Ovemun's Metallurgy 8 00 

Bourne on the Steam -Engine 2 60 

Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 
ing 12 00 

Tonmans' Class-Book of Chemistry. . 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 



Works on Temperance. — 

Among the best and most nsefhl for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 
needed, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, monthly, 16 pages, 
$1 per year; The Youth's Temperance 
Banner, monthly, 4 pages, 40 cents per 
year ; Delavan's Consideration of the Tem- 
perance Argument and History, $1 50; 
Temperance Pledge Book, $1 60 ; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 25 cents : Buy Your 
Own Cherries, SO cents ; Beecher s Sermons, 
26 cents ; Temperance Volume, TO cents ; 
Ardent Spirits, 30 cents ; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 80 cents; Temperance Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard's 
Children, 86 cents ; The Little Captoin, 86 
cents; Reef Village, 50 cents; The Bessie 
Series— 5 vols. $-1 26, 85 cents per volume ; 
Alcoholic Medication, 80 cents ; The True 
Temperance Platform (paperX 60 cents; 
The True Temperance Platform (bound), 86 
eents; Proceeaings of the Saratoga Tem- 
.peraace Convention, 25 cents; The Tem- 
perance Melodist— 180 pages, 60 cents; 
The Drunkard's Child, 50 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25 ; Win and Wear, $1 25 ; 
The Cedar Chriatian; 90 cenU; Giles Old- 
ham^ 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
"Okate to the Rescue, 90 cente; Three 
Cripples, 75 cents ; The Giants, 75 cents ; 
Naj^ve village, BO cents; Hope for the 
"" " "cents; Dr "^ 



^rama of Drunkenness, 50 
cents; Haunted House, 85 cents; Thi 



Fallen, 50 ceni 

cents; Haun.,.^ uw»»», ^ ^^u,^, ^u^ 
Harvey Boys, 60 cents; Arthur Merton, 
|1 26; Thc01dDistil]erv,|l 26; Mv Sister 
Margaret, $1 25; Brandy Drope. 80 cents: 
The Physioloey of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, 60 cents; Temperance Record 
and Crusade— No. 1, 10 cents ; Permanent 
Temperance Documents— No. 1, ftl ; Come 
Home, Father— this beautiftil ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
perance songs ever published— 80 cents; 
Alcoholic Controversy— a Review of the 
Westminster Review on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotalism, by Dr. Trail--60 
cents; Sober and Ten — 
Notes and Illnstrationa 
60 eents; Not 
Development, 1 
hundred; Fath( 



Sober and Temperate Life, with 
by Louis Comaro. 



>er 
uuuui^^u, ^«N.u< ice 

Apostle, his Po )g- 

raphy, 10 cents] d; 

Sargent's Temi SO, 

70 cents per \ of 

John Vine Hall le- 

Shelf; 80 centf »; 

Haste to the Ri is 

Day, 90 cents; or, 

the Triumphs < re- 

peat, these are the beet works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in ev^ry fhmily, hid we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise Ikll into drunkards' 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
qnantitlee to sell again, will be promptly 
reeeipt of price, by Fowusk asd 
880 Broadway, New York. 




Valuable Booeis — very 

Scarce: 

THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OP 
NEW YORK ftoTO. its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mart L. Booth. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches ana Addressea by the 
most eminent Orators of America ; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, Dy Frank Moore, in two volumes. 
$10. 

BROADHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $6. 

HOTCHKEN'S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Diontsius Lardner. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $10. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or. Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from *'the be- 
ginning" till A.u. 1850. Arranged in Four 
Eras, by Sarah JosEPHA Hale ; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OP THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By John P. Kennedy. In 2 vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO-HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest. 1520. to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
Uhited States, ite causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Philip Young,. M.D. 
$4. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Chas. J. Pe- 
terson. $8 60. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By John B. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
their history, medicinal properties, ete. 
$7 60. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERr 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. $5. / 

GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, 
886 plates, 2 vols., sheep.' $7. 

FARNHAM'S PICTORLAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA Al^ OREGON. $360. 

WASHINGTON'S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Pac-simlles of Letters fh)m 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M. P. $8 60. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 



Dr. Jerome Kidder's High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 



ChiCKKRING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1828. Manufiictnrers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 662 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the montha of 
September and October, 1866. 



Knitting Machines fob 

Families and Manufacturers. 8t>m&- 
thina New and Invaluabiefor Family Use. 

we offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but llUle space— is portable, 
and can b* attached to a stand or table- 
weighs ilbout 40 lbs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent throiu^ 
the American Advbrtisino Aoenot, W9 
Broadway, New York. 

Send for a circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING HACHINB CO., 

587 Broadway, New York. 
* 

THE MOVEMENT-CUBE $ i 76 

PHYSICAL PERFECTION 1 76 

FAMILY GYMNASIUM 1 76 

CALISTHENICS 100 

LEWIS'S NEW GYMNASTICS 1 76 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
888 Broadway, New York. 



New Books. — Cyclopedia 
of american literature. em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, ft?om the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Aoassiz. 40 Illus- 
trations. $8. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A Cyclo- 
pedia of American Elocmence, in 2 large 
vols. 8vo, with fine steel Portraits. $9. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
2 vols., by Diontsius Larpner, flilly illus- 
trated. $6. 

CHAMBERS' INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE. A Popular Encyclopedia, 
with numerous additions, and more than 
500 Engravings. 2 large vols. $10. 

THE AMERICAN QUESTION. By 
John Bright (the English champion of 
American liberty). $2 50. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARB. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 26. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 60 cts. 

HAMMOND ON WAKEFULNESS. 
$1 60. 

HALE'S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. $2 60. 

EVANS' MILLWRIGHTS GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $8. 

THE BOOK OF ELOi^UENCE, in prose 
and verse, fW)m the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. $2. 

THE YOUNG LADIES' ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rales and exer- 
cises. $2. 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 
UAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

A Library for Lecturers, 

Spbasbrs, and Others.— Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator. Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater. Student, eto., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 

I)rovide himself with the following amtll 
ibrary: 

The Indispensable Hand Book $2 25 

The Art of Extempore Speaking. .... 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Hace. . 76 

The American Debater 2 00 

The Exhibition Speaker 1 60 

TheManual of Parliamentary Practice 1 26 

Dwyer on Elocution 1 00 

Book of Eloquence 2 00 

We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of $12; or separately, 
by mail, post-paid, at the prices affixed. 
Address, FOWI^ AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, N. Y. . 

John Slater, Gentlemen's 

Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 
Lasts made to fit the feet. 

Grey Hair. — How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 

ALDRICH'S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 

Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. ;rhe mdckest, most ifflcadmu^ and 
certain in Its effects of any article ever 
mannfiictured. Mery Bottle Warranted. 

Cures Dandraff, prevents the hair firom 
fidling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 

For sale by 

Gabandan & Marsh, 679 Broadway, 

Caswell A Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

Helwbold, 604 Broadway, 

Heoekan*'& Co., Broadway, 

Knafp, 882 Hudson Street. 
Druggists generally. 

Wholesale Agente, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
116 Franklin S&eet, New York. 

S. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 

Woonaocket, R. I. 



Good Books for Farmers. 

— : ' * *^ • * of Rural Af- 

flil Engravings, 

vo 

460 Engrav- 
ini ^ 



P9 



Engravings, 

The House," 
"and "Do- 



» ; or, Hand- 
bow. .w. .»w x.».w...w^,» .»» Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 



New Anatomical and Phys- 
iological PLATES. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. Price $20. 

These plate* W9re prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teacher*, as well As for Stn* 
dents. They represent all of the organs 
and principal structures of the human body 
in sittit and of the size of life. Every 
fomily ought Uy have a set, and every man, 
woman, and child ought to be fiimiliar with 
the wonderful structures and ftinctions 
which they so admirably Illustrate. There 
are six in the set, as follows : 

Tlie Heart and Lahgs.->No« 1 pre- 
sents a front view of the Jungs, heart, stom- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 
parotid g)and«, common carotid arteries, and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions 
of the bowels, and cawl or omentum. Col- 
ored as in life. 

Dlascctloiis. — No. a is a eomplete dis- 
seetion of the heart, exhlbitins lu valves 
and cavities, and the eourse of the blood. 
The largo arteries and veins of the heart, 
lungs, and neck are displayed, with the 
windpipe and its bronchial ramifications; 
also the liver with lis gall-biadder and 
duots; tbepancreaa; the ktdneya with their 
ureters and blood-vessels ; the descending 
aorta, or large artery of the chest and abdo- 
men, with its branches into the right and 
left illao arteries ; the ascending vena cava, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax ; 
the uterus and its appen'lages— ovaries, Ikl- 
lopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, 
etc 

Nerrooa System.— No. 3. Si<le view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, ute- 
rus, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, with the 
whole length of the spinal cord, showing 
the orighi of all the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
Very uaefhl to physicians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and othera. 

Tbe Eye and th» Eaxw— If o. 4. The 
anatomy of the eye and ear, representing 
the arrangements of the minute blood-ves- 
sels, nerves, and other structures concerned 
in the fhnotions of seeing and bearing. 
Beantiftdly colored. 

DlC^tloii.— No.5. The alimentary ca^ 
nal complete, exhibiting the exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the stnictares 
especially concerned in digestion, viz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophaaus, stomach, 
small and large Intestmes, with the liver, 
gall-bladder, and the biliary duels : also the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beauUfkil representation of the lacteal ab- 
sorbents and glands, thoraelo duct, and 
their connections with the thorado arteries 
and veins. Colored to represent life. 

Circulation— Skin.— No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and cavities of ihe heart, valves, 
etc., with the large vessels of the circula- 
tion ; also a minute dissection of the strue- 
tion of the stmotores of the skin— the 
sebaceous follicles, sweat glanda, etc— ex- 
hibiting the extent and imporunoe of the 
great depurating fhnetion of the surfhoe. 
The most natural and best ever made 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have a set. Price for the whole set, 
beaotiftilly colored and moimted, ISO. We 
do not sell single plates. Address 

FOWLEB AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

Skeleton*.— Human skeletons wired 
and artionlated— $40 io $60. 



Good Books by Mail. — 

Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from M 

FOWLEB AND WELLS. /^ 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 

IILILtBSTRATEO. 

THE GOATHERD AND THE GOATS. 

IT was a Btormy day. and the snow 
WAS Iklling (hBt, when a Goatherd drove 
his Qoats, all white with snow, Into a 
desert cave for shelter. There he found 
that a herd of Wild-gloats, more nomeroas 
And larger than his own, had already taken 
possession. So, thinking to secure them 
all, he left his own G^ats to take care of 
themselves, and threw the branches which 
he had brought for them to the Wild-goats 
to browse on. Bnt when the weathei 
cleared np, he found his own GoaU had 
perished from hunger, while the Wild- 
goats were off and away to the hills and 
woods. So the Goatherd returned a laugh- 
ing-stock to his neighbors, having foiled 
to gain the Wild-goAts, and having lost 
his own. 

They who neglect their old fHends for 
thei sake of new, are rightly served if they 
lose both. 

THE COUNTRY MAID AND HER 
MILK-CAN. 

A COUNTRY MATD was walking 
along with a can of Milk upon her 
head, when she fell into the following 
train of reflections: *^The money for 
which I Shan sell this milk will enable me 
to increase my stock of eggs to three hun- 
dred. These eggs, allowing for what may 
prove addle, and what may be destroyed 
by vermin, will produce at least two hun- 
dred and fifty chickens. The chickens 
will be fit to carry to market Just at the 
time when poultry is always deir; so that 
by the new-year I can not fUl of having 
money enough to purchase a new gown. 
Green— let me consider— yes, green be- 
comes my complexion best, and green it 
shall be. In this dress I will go to the 
fUr, where alt the young fellows will 
strive to have me for a partner ; but no— 
I shall refhse every one of them, aiid with 
a disdainful toss turn from them." Trans- 
ported with this idea, she could not fbi^ 



THE EAGLE AND THE JACKDAW, 

AN Eagle made a swoop from a 
high rock, and carried off a lamb. A 
Jackdaw, who saw the exploit, thinking 
that he could do the like, bore down with 



men, at least, kill us with decency and 
skUl, but if we fkll into the hands of 
botchers instead of butchers, we shall suf- 
fer a double death ; for be well assured, 
men will not go without beef; even though 
they were without butchers." 

'RAt.fjtr f^ hAiir thm Ilia wa hiivA. thun fly 
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all the force he could muster upon a ram, 
intending to bear him off as a prize. But 
his claws becoming entangled in the wool, 
he made such a fluttering in his efforts to 
escape, that the shepherd, seeing through 
the whole matter, came up and caught him, 
and having clipped his wings, carried him 
home to his children at nightflill. " What 
bird is this, father, that you have brought 
us?" exclaimed the children. *'Why," 
said he, '' if you ask himself, he will iell 
you that he is an Eagle ; but if you will 
take my word for it, I know him to be but 



THB OOVKTT MAID AKD HEB MILK-CAN. 



bear actUi:; with her head the thought that 
thus passed in her mind ; when-rdown 
came the can of milk! and all her im- 
aginary happiness vanished in a moment. 



ted their horns for the contest, when a 
very old Ox, who had long worked at the 
plow, thus addressed them : *'*' Have a 
care, my fHends, what you do. These 



Ass, going within, kicked and brayed and 
made a mighty fhss to fHghten them out. 
When the Lion had caught very many of 
them, the Ass came out and asked him if 
he had not made a noble fight, and routed 
the goats properly. "Yes, indeed," said 
the Lion; "and I assure yon, you would 
have frightened me too if I had not known 
yon to be an Ass." 

When braggarts are admitted into the 
company of their betters, it is. only to be 
made use of and be laughed at. 

THE FISHERMAN. 

A FISHERMAN went to a river to 
fish; and when he had laid his nets 
across the stream, he tied a stone to a long 
cord, and beat the water on either side of 
the net, to drive the fish into the meshes. 
One of the neighbors that lived thereabout 
seeing him thus employed, went np to him 
and blamed him exceedingly for disturb- 
ing the water, and making it so muddy as 



THE. BllAZIEB AND HIS DOG. 

THEIIE was a certaia Bmzier wbo 
had a little Dog. While he hammered 
away at his metal, the Dog slept; but 
whenever he sat down to his dinner, the 
Dog woke np. " Sluggard car I" said the 
Brazier, throwing him a bone, "you sleep 
through the noise of the anvil, but wake 
up at the first clatter of my teeth." 

Men are awake enough to their own in- 
terests, who turn a deaf ear to their fHend's 
distress. 

THE GEESE AND THE CRANES. 

SOME Geese and some Cranes fed 
together in the same field. One day 
the sportsmen came suddenly down upon 
them. The Cranes, being light of body, 
fiew off in a moment and escaped ; bnt 
the Geese, weighed down by their fkt, 
were all taken. 

In civil commotions, they fhre best who 
have least to fetter them. 

THE ASS, THE FOX, AND THE LION. 

AN Ass and a Fox having made a 
compact alliance, went out into the 
fields to hunt. They met a Lion on the 
way. The Fox, seeing the impending 
danger, made up to the Lion, and whis- 
pered' that he would betray the Ass into his 
power, if he would promise to bear htm 
harmless. The Lion having agreed to do 
so, the Fox contrived to lead the Ass into 
a snare. The Lion no sooner saw the Asa 
secured, than he fell at once upon the Fox, 
reserving the other for his next meaL 

THE TRUMPETER TAKEN PRISONER. 

A TRUMPETER being taken pris- 
oner in a battle, begged hard fbr 
quarter. " Spare me, good sirs, I beseech 
you," said he, "and put me not to d<«th 
without cause, fDr I have killed no one my- 
self, nor have I any arms but this trumpet 
only." " For that very reason," said they 
wbo had seized him, " shall you the sooner 
die, for without the spirit to fight, your- 
self; you stir up others to warlhre and 
bloodshed." 

He who incites to strifb is worse than ha 
who takes part in It 

THE HEIFER AND THE OX. 

A HEIFER that ran wild in the 
field, and had never felt the yoke, up- 
braided an Ox at plow for submHting to 
such labor and drudgery. The Ox said 
nothing, but went on with his work. Not 
long after, there was a great festival. The 
Ox got his holiday; but the Heifer was 
led off to be sacrificed at the altar. ** If 
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to be unfit to drink. "I am sorry," said 
the Fisherman, " that this does not please 
you, but it is by thus troubling the waters 
that I gain my living." 



this be the end of your idleness," said the 

Ox, " I think that my work is better than - 

your play. I had rather my neck felt the Jk 

^oke than the axe." ^aS 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK. 

A FOX one day invited a Stork to 
dinner, and being disposed to divert 
himeeir at tbe expense of bit gaest, pro- 
Tided nothing for the entertainment but 



as anxions that her hnsband ahonld appear 
a saiuble match for her. So, while the 
young one seized every opportunity of 
palling out the good man*s gray hairs, the 
old one was as indnstrioos in piaddng out 
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some thin soap in a sliaDow dish. This 
the Fox lapped np very readily, while the 
Stork, onable to gain a moathfhl with her 
long narrow bill, was as hungry at the end 
of dinner as when she began. The Fox, 
meanwhile, proftsssed his regret at seeing 
her eat BO sparlhgly, and feared that the 
dish was not seasoned to her mind. The 
Stork said little, but begged that the Fox 
wonld do her the honor of returning her 
Tisit; and accordingly he agreed to dine 
with her on the following day. He ar- 
rived trne to his appointment, and the 
dinner was ordered forthwith ; bot when 
it was served op, he found to his dismay 
that It was contained In a nnrrow-nccked 
vessel, down which the Stork readily 
thrust her long neck and bill, while he 
was obliged to content l&imself with lick- 
ing the neck of the jar. Unable to satisfy 
his hnneer, he retired with as good a grace 
as he could, observing that he could hardly 
find flinlt with his entertainer, who had 
only paid him back in his own coin. 

THE HUSBANDMAN AND THE SEA. 

A HUSBANDMAN seeing a ship 
fhn of sailors tossed about up and 
down npon the bUlows, cried out, *' Oh, 
Seal deceitlhl and pitiless element, that 
destroyest all who venture upon thee 1'^ 
The Sea heard him, and assuming a 
.woman^s voice, replied, "Do not reproach 
me ; I am not the canse of this disturbance, 
bnt the Winds, that when they foil upon 
me will give no repose. But should you 
sail over me when they are away, you will 
say that! am milder and more tractable 
than your own mother earth.*' 

THE MAN AND HIS TWO WIVES. 

IN days when a man was allowed 
more wives than one, a middle-aged 
bachelor, who could be called neither 
' young nor old, and whose hair was only 
Inst beginning to turn gray, must needs 
Ikll in love with two women at once, and 
marry them both. The one was young and 
blooming, and wished her hnslmnd to ap- 
pear as youthful as herself; the other was 
somewhat more advanced in age, and was 




every black hair she could find. For a 
while the man was highly gratified by 
their attention and devotion, till he found 
one morning that, between the one and 
the other, ho had not a hair left. 

He that submits his principles to the in- 
fluence and caprices of opposite parties 
will end in having no principles at all. 

THE BULL AND THE GOAT. 

A BULL being pursued by a Lion, 
fled into a cave where a wild Goat 
had taken up his abode. The Goat npon 
this began molesting him and butting at 
him with his horns. ** Don't suppose," 
said the Bull, " if I suffer this now, that It 
is you / am aflrald of. Let the Lion be 
once out of sight, and I will soon show 
yon the difference between a Bull and a 
Goat." 



THE JACKASS IN OFFICE. 

AN Ass carrying an Image in a re- 
ligious procession, was driven through 
a town, and all the people who passed by 



THE MISCHIEVOUS DOG. 
l^HEHR wasa Dog so wild and mis- 
i chlevous, that his master was obliged 
to fiisten a heavy tdog about his neck, to 
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made a low reverence. Upon this the Ass, 
supposing that they intended this worship 
for himself, was mightily puffed up, and 
would not budge another step. But the 
driver soon laid the stick across his back, 
saying at the same time, '* You silly dolt I 
It is not you that they reverence, but the 
Image which you carrj'." 

Fools take to themselves the respect that 
is given to their office. 

THE ASTRONOMER. 
4 N Astronomer used to walk out 
iV every night to gaze upon the stars. 
It happened one night that, as he waa 
wandering In the outskirts of the city, 
with his whole thoughts rapt up In the 
skies, he fell Into a well. On his holloelng 
and calling out, one who heard his cries 
ran up to him, and when he had Mst&ned 
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Mean people take advantage of their 
neighbors' difficulties to annoy them; bnt 
the time will come when they will repent 
them of their insolence. 



to his story, said, "My good man, while 
you are trying to pry Into the mysteries of 
heaven, you overlook the common objects 
that are under your feet." 



prevent him biting and worrying his 
neighbors. The Dog, priding himself 
upon his badge, paraded In the market- 
place, shaking his clog to attract atten- 
tion. Bnt a sly fHend whispered to him, 
"The less noise you make, the better; 
your mark of distinction is no reward of 
merit, but a badge of disgrace !" 

Men often mistake notoriety for flame, 
and woold rather be remarked for their 
vices or follies than not be noticed at all. 

THE EAGLE. AND THE ARROW. 

A BOWMAN took aim at an Eagle 
and hit him In the heart. As the 
Eagle turned his head In the agonies of 
death, he saw that the Arrow was winged 
with his own feathers. " How much 
sharper," said he, " are the wounds made 
by weapons which we oorselves have 
snppUedl" 

THE WOLF AND THE GOAT. 

A WOLF seeing a Goat feeding on 
the brow of a high preciploe where he 
could not come at her, besought her to 
come down lower, for fear she should miss 
her footing at that dizzy height; "and 
moreover," said he, "the grass is (lir 
««weeter and more abundant here below." 
But the Goat replied: "Excnse me; it is 
not for my dinner that you invite me, bnt 
for your own." 



THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

A WOLF, once tipon a time, re- 
solved to disguise himself, thinking 
that he should thus gain an easier liveli- 
hood. Having, therefore, clothed himself 
In a shecp^s skin, he contrived to get 
among a flock of Sheep, and feed along 
with them, so that even the Shepherd was 
deceived by the imposture. When night 
came on and the fold was closed, the Wolf 
was shut up with the Sheep, and the door 
made ftist. But the Shepherd, wanting 
something fbr his sapper, and going in to 
fetch out a sheep, mistook the Wolf for 
one of them, and killed him on the spot 
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THE ANTHROPOID APB8. 

Tbm term anihropold is applied to the ftunOj 
of taillefls apes. These apes are all able to walk 
erect, though not usually moving on '* all-fours." 

The Oramo-Oxttano, or Sinda sah/rtu^ in former 
times, included the chimpanzee, which, however, 
is now ree^arded as belonging to a dififerent ge- 
nus ; and the term Orang refers only to an ape 
found in Indo-China and the East India islands. 
The S. satyrus is about five feet high when erect, 
is covered with reddish hair, and, as the fore- 
head is full, and the snout not extremely promi- 
nent, resembles man more than any other ape of 
which we have satisfactory information. It is 
solitary in its habits, and builds in trees a rude 
shelter firom storms. Some naturalists have pla- 
ced this ape below the dog in the scale of intelli- 
gence ; but this seems unjust. Buffon and oth- 
ers have given instances in which very consider- 
able intelligenoe was* manifested. The orang is 
little known in the West, as few specimens have 
been imported, although many of other genera 
have been exhibited under its name. 

The Chucpaitzxe, or lYogladjfitt niger^ inhabits a 
narrow district of western tropical Africa, and is 
the Angola orang of the old naturalists. It is 
four to five feet high, covered with grayish hair, 
long and thick upon the bade, but short and 
thin elsewhere. It is gregarious, and lives al- 
most wholly among the trees. To protect itself 
against the furious storms of its country, it con- 
structs a hat of twigs and leaves like the orang, 
and when attacked defends itself with clubs and 
stones. The first individual of this species ever 
seen in Europe was brought to England in 1788, 
and exhibited as a curiosity. Of late years, 
many have been brought to Burope' and America, 
where they have been exhibited as orang-outangs. 

The NsHnoo Mbowb, or nest-building i^, the 
Troglod^ ccdmu of Du Chaillu, inhabits the go- 
rilla country. It is of secluded habits, and is 
but little known. It is of moderate size; its 
tsuoe when young is white, fmt sooty black in the 
adult ; its head 'Is bald, and its body is covered 
with dark hair ; it skillfully constructs nests or 
huts in trees, with the tops curved to shed rain. 
In one of them a pair (for the T. calvus is not 
gregarious) abide until the berries in the vicinity 
are consumed, when they remove and construct 
another nest. These huts are so well built that 
Du Chaillu was for a long time unwilling to be- 
lieve them other than the work of hunters. 

The Koolo-Kamba, or speaking ape, wasalso dis- 
covered by Du Chaillu. It is covered with hair, 
which on the face is arranged like the whiskers 
of the bearded races. Its forehead is very prom- 
inent, and its cranial cavity is very large. If Du 
Chaillu' s account can be relied upon, it resem- 
bles man more than any other of the family. 
Nothing is known of its habits, as its timidity is 
so great that even Du Chaillu himself was unable 
,to discover or invent anything concerning it. 

The Ck>&iLLA, or man-monkey, is found only 
in western Africa, inhabiting a narrow strip of 
country near the equator. It is of gigantic size, 
a specimen in the museum at Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, being nearly seven feet high, and five feet 
about the slioulders. The body is covered with 
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thick hair, varying in color fh)m gray to black ; 
the face is black and bearded, and the eyes are 
deeply set. Although, like other apes, its natu- 
ral mode of locomotion is on all-fours, yet it is 
able to move erect with ease and rapidity. It is 
a restless, nomadic creature, living in pairs with 
its young ; is strictly vegetarian, and always 
sleeps with its back to a tree. The strength of 
the gorilla is prodigious. It & said to bend and 
break a gun-barrel without difficulty. Ttis, how- 
ever, is doubtful. We have only Du Chaillu's 
word for it. It is known that one stroke of its 
massive hand will disembowel a man, or break 
his arms. The lion is not found in its country, 
and the leopard flees at his approach. When ex- 
cited, it beats its breasts, and makes a deep roar^ 
ing sound. Although the only animal that meets 
man face to face, the gorilla is not the frightful 
creature of our imagination. Usually it is retir- 
ing, even timid, and is found after patient search. 
Its ferocity appears only in defense of its young, 
except ki case of a lonoly male, who, having 
been deprived of his mate, seems full of malice, 
and wanders up and down, doing all possible 
damage. 

It is from these tailless apes, according to our 
modem theorists of the '* development" sdiool, 
that man is descended It may be so ; but in 
thai casew we think the less we say about the 
matter the better. Let us leave it to the apes to 
claim relationship. We may be excused for not 
recognizing these " country cousins" when we 
meet them, especially as their costume is so de- 
cidedly unfashionable. 

Seriously, ** trafismtftation of species," as a 
writer in the .Educational Monthli/ truly remaiks, 
*' is unknown in nature.' By careful cultore, va- 
rietiea, differing greatly from the primary, of an- 
imals and vegetables may be produced ; but 



these invariably degenerate and disappear, or le- 
tum to the original stock. If man, by stress of 
peculiar drcumstanoes, has been developed from 
the ape, then, as soon as the restraint is removed, 
he should revert to his former condition. But 
he does not. From time immemorial the sav- 
ages of Borneo have trained orangs to throw 
down the ooooa-nuts from the trees, being them- 
selves unable to procure them. It is natural to 
suppose that these savages anxiously desire to 
possess the long arms of the ape and the power 
of climbing trees, whereby they would be freed 
from the labor of training obstinate brutes. The 
Development theory leads us to believe that 
these desires would incite them to strong efforts, 
and that such efforts would eventually cause the 
production of the new organs and powers. Nev- 
ertheless, no such organs have yet appeared ; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the fact (accord- 
ing to the Development theory) that, to obtain 
them, they require only to obey the laws of na- 
ture and return to their original conformatioa." 



Novelties js Naval ARCurrEcrvitB.— As at 
present arranged, Blr. Wioans' *' cigar'' ship will 
be launched from the premises of her builders> 
Messra. Hepworth, Millwall, on October Zdtb. 
This novel addition to our naval architecture is, 
we understand, to be succeeded by another ex- 
periBoentar vessel on an entirety new prineiplev 
and which is about to be laid ^wn by an emi- 
nent ship-bnildlDg firm for the projectors, who have 
patented the inventioD. It is described as the 
light-draught roller-ship, or water-chariot. The 
prindple eonsist in supporting a ear or vessel 
above the water-level on axles or shafto passing 
through rotary hollow drums or eylindera, which 
are made to revolve by steam or other motive 
power. This car or vessel, constructed to carry 
passengers and freight, is supported by the buoy- 
ancy of the drums, aud kept suspended abore 
the water-level. The advantages of the loveDtion 
are said to consist Id increased speed at a much 
less expenditure of motive power and fuel, and, 
from the light draft of water, greater safety from 
shoals, rooks, etc. Should the theory prove suc- 
eessfhl on its practical application, it will be high- 
ly useftd for the navigation of creeks and rivers, 
where vessels requiring any considerable depth of 
water ean not be used.— 3f«c^nios' MagaxiM, 

Charms strike the sight, 
Bat merit wins the soul. 
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Man. know thyaelC All wladom eeutem thei-e ; 
To none man aeema ignoble, but to man.— Foaiif. 



THE LATB BUROPEAN WAR. 

The brief bat sanguinarj straggle which lately 
coDTalsed Europe is at an end. It has closed be- 
fore the mass of the people on this side of the 
water (readers and thinkers though thej be) had 
hardly learned what it was about. We had pur- 
posed to give our readers the facts at some length, 
but as they will feel less interest in the matter 
now that the contest is over, we need do nothing 
more than to pass them by with a mere mention. 

The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein had 



been associated with Denmark for a long time, 
and by the treaty of Vienna her rights were fully 
confirmed; bnt in 1863 the king of Denmark 
granted independent rights to Holstein, but an- 
nexed Schleswig to his own kingdom. Austria 
and Prussia protested against this, and the Ger- 
man Diet demanded the annulment of the decree 
of annexation, and that both Schleswig and Hol- 
stein be united with the German confederation. 
The refusal of Denmark to comply led to a war 
with Prussia backed by Austria, which resulted 
in the wresting of the duchies from Denmark. 

The dismemberment of Denmark did not, how- 
ever, result in the realization of the promised 
millennium. Austria and Prussia were immedi- 
ately at issue as to what was to become of the ' 
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provineen. The allies became bitter foes. Pnu- 
fiia, ever anxious to extend her boundaries, pro-« 
posed to absorb Holstein ; Austria, jealoobly 
watoliing the growth of her neighbor, ref\ised to 
accede. Hence the late war, in which Italy asso- 
ciated herself with Prussia against Austria be- 
cause she saw in it the opportunity she sought to 
strilce a blow for ** Italian unity" and perhaps to 
regain Venetla. Austria, always brave, and with 
immense well-disciplined armies, but almost al- 
ways unfortunate in war, has been defeated, and 
yields, it is understood, to all the demands of 
Prussia and Italy. 

At the time of writing this, the full results of 
the war can not bo estimated. The bases of the 
treaty of peace, however, are believed to be sub- 
stantially these : 

1. The <ll«isoluiion of the present Germaaic Con- 
federation. 

2. The constraction of a Bund, from which Aus- 
tria ii to be excluded. 

3. Prussia to annex the Elbe Duchies, except 
North Schleswig, which is to revert to Denmark. 
Prussia to have the entire control of the military 
forces of Germany north of the Main, and to con- 
clude military conventions to thai end with the 
various States whose sovereigns will be restored. 

4. The cession of Venetla to the Ring of Italy. 
Our portraits represent two of the men whom 

the late war brought prominently into notice, and 
a few brief remarks about them, as they appear 
from a phrenological standpoint, will not be out 
place. 

Count Bismarck exhibits a marked degree of 
strength and force of character in the form and 
expression of head and face. He evidently pos- 
sesses clearness of perception, a strong will, abun- 
dant self-possession and self reliance, a good deal 
of policy and shrewdness, and a great deal of 
boldness, pluck, and executiveness. In the pros- 
ecution of his plans bo may at times appear even 
un'^crupulou^ ; he b(>licves in doing, and will ac- 
complish, if the scheme is practicable. He is not 
credulous enough to attempt the impracticable. 
Thero is something of the gladiator in that head 
and fdce. 

The Ai'cbdnke Albert is a narrow, high-headed 
mnn. more theoretical and speculative, more in- 
cliard to credulity and less inclined to dcflnire 
and vigorous action than Bismarck. He U bet- 
tor fitted for the council chamber than for the 
Held. He does not exhibit any special tendency 
to activity or progressiveness. His large reflec- 
tivft facnlties and caution serve to check or hin- 
der decided enterprise. The dllTerence between 
these two dignitaries is marked : the one is full 
of will and determination ; the other is slow and 
perhaps over-considerate. One is practical — the 
other philosophical. 



A Strong Man. — Ambrose A. Butts, of this town, 
recently lifted a dead weight of 2,737} lbs., which 
is the greatest lif.iog feat on record. He has 
been prac'icing at intervals for the last Fix years. 
Dr. Windship, for several years past considered 
tho strongest man in the world, at last accounts 
bad I'fted only 2 600 Ihf^.—Geavga Democrat, 
[Dr. Windship, it is said, now lifts 3,000 lbs.] 




NEAR THE RIVER. 

KsAB by the diorcs of the unknown world 

Hy foot were wandering long; 
The bright banner of earthly hope was ftnled, 

And silent lifers sweetest song. 

Dreams that had grown to be more than dreams, 

Away from my heart were torn ; 
On my brow, instead of Joy's starry beams, 

A crown of sorrow was worn. 

Jost a little step it seemed to be 

Across to the other side. 
To the river of Life, the Jasper sea. 

And the pearl-gates opened wide. 

Just a little step I and oh, so sweet 

Would the heavenly reftige be; 
For the path of life for my weary feet 

Had grown very dark to me. 

Qod, in the love that I had not learned. 

That my eonl refhsed to know, 
All the hopes of my hoping heart had turned 

To a weary weight of woe. 

All the toil of years had been in vain. 

Life's straggles had come to nanght; 
For a sad, sick heart and a conch of pain 

Were not the things I had songht 

And against my Father's almighty power 

I raised my weak human will. 
Till a lesson learned in a darker honr, 

Bade my shifbl heart ''Be still," 

Till a sharper pang and a heavier load 

Bronght patience to wait and bear. 
Till I should be called to the blest abode. 

Or the burdens of life to share. 

And since— for a reason I can not know— 

Death's river is still uncrossed. 
The lessons that sofToring has to bestow 

Shall never be wholly lost 

This earth is more beantifhl flur to me 

Than it ever was before, 
And the more of God's wonderfhl works I see, 

I love nim and praise Him the more. 
And I bless Him for life that once I prayed 

He would in His mercy take ; 
And some blossom of good that can never fiide. 

May it bear for His dear sake. 
And I'll try to make it a hyUin of praise, 

While it lingers here below ; 
Till the streams that float through the heavenly ways 

bhall Eummon my soul to go. 
March, 18C6; 

HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

Thb happiest place on earth should be home ; 
and yet how many homes there are destitute of 
nearly all true happiness ! 

Why is it so ? Answer. Because husbands and 
wives do not understand and appreciate each 
o^her as they should. 

Parents and children are strangers to each 
o*her. The holiest and purest affections of the 
soul are never called into action by thousands in 
daily life, but rather chilled and deadened. 

We live under the same roof, eat at the same 
table year after year, and yet are as really ig- 
norant of the inner life of each other as strangers. 
These things ought not to be so. But the old 
Puritanic spirit which we inherited from our 
ancestors has not all disappeared. Well do I re- 
member feeling, when living in my childhood 
home, surrounded with all needed comforts — 
watchful and provident parents— brothers and 




sisters near and dear — that yearning of soul, that 
craving for sympathy and love which manifests 
itself by outward tokens and expressions from 
my loved and honored father ; but in vain. No, 
it was not thought to be dignified and manly to 
give expression to tender, affectionate feelings In 
the family circle; it would look weak, silly, 
VHrnianish, 

Sad, fatal mistake I How much of domestio 
happiness is lost through ignorance of our own 
natures! 

Fathers and husbands ! do you not know that 
life is made up of trffles f that one bright ray of 
love cast upon the home-altar will impart more 
warmth and life to the souls gathered around 
there than all the golden trappings of wealth 
and show? 

Away with the idea that fine houses and splen- 
did equipage can appease the hungerings of the 
immortal mind or nurture and develop the sweet, 
affectional natures which a God of love has wise- 
ly given us, both for our happiness here and in 
the bright hereafter. Oh, could we as parents 
fiilly realize how much it lies in our power to do 
for ourselves, our children, and community, we 
should awaken as from the stupor of death I We 
are so accustomed to the old zigzag routine of 
every- day stereotyped duties, that we need the 
trump of the angel sounded in our dull ears to 
arouse us anew to life's great and all-important 
duties, both in our families and in the moving 
roorld t n. j. s. 

The Lord's DAT.—Gail Hamilton, in her new 
book entitled *' Summer Rest." thus eloquently 
apostrophizes the Lord's day : 

*' So long as the stable earth blossoms under 
the tread of human feet, let human hearts cele- 
brate this glorious day which saw the Lord arise 
It is no sabbath of restriction and penalty, but 
the Redeemer's gift, sacred and overfall wiih joy 
of birthday and thanksgiving. The bud of every 
anniversary flowers in tho bright hope of this 
weekly fesiival. It is a day for oongratulation 
and jubilee, for songs of praise and adoration — 
a day of triumph and of victory. Day of days, 
that saw the Lord arise I Never enough to be 
exulted over and rejoiced in. Let thy mount- 
ains and hills break forth into singing, oh, 
earth; that thrilled once to the tread of the 
Redeemer's feet, and let all the treei of the field 
clap their bands. Rejoice, oh, man, forever ex- 
alted in lending thy form to the Son of God, re- 
joice on this His resurrection-mom. €ro up into 
His courts with psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs Let the whole earth be garlanded wi h 
gladness, and tho breath of her \\U ascend, a 
sweet incense to the Holy One, the Blessed, the 
Beloved, our Friend, our Redeemer/' 

AFniGiN Gipsies— De Chaillu. the great African 
traveler, sends to the London Timea some inter- 
er^ting notes on a trib<* of pigmies which he dis- 
covered in western Africa. They resemble the 
gipsies somewhat in their habits, and gain their 
livelihood by trapping game, which they sell in the 
villages. They average about four feet six inches 
in height, and are known as the Obongo. 

[We shall, doubtless in time, have photographs 
of these newly discovered and singular 
mens of humanity.] 
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Of Um sofU, tiM body form doth take, 
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PHRENOLOG7 AND PHTSIOaNOMT. 

BT JOHN NEAL. 

If iheee two Bciences are indeed sdeneea ; and 
if ihey are what they are claimed to be, by 
learned, conscientious, and careftd men, who 
have made it the bofiness of their lives to see 
for themselves, then they deserve to be introdao- 
ed, not only into our colleges and lecture-rooms, 
but into our primary schools, as a part of our 
common education. 

But if we are to understand what Phrenology 
means, apart fh)m craniology, and of what it is now 
capable, we must look to the leafing and flower- 
ing, as well as to the fruitage. Being rooted 
and grounded within a narrow region, shall it be 
allowed to spread itself by its vital, inherent, 
and self-perpetuating power ? or shall it be 
hindered and thwarted and dwarfed, by distrust 
or prejudice? And so with Physiognomy. 

WB MUST INVSSnOAIB. 

It is only by patient investigation, after we 
have begun to feel our need, and after we have 
entered upon the right path, that great discover- 
ies are made, or great good accomplished ; and 
then, it is only in proportion to our needs, our 
felt and acknowledged needs. We desire to be 
acquainted with our fellow-men. We would, if 
it were possible, read their very hearts; we 
should like to overhear them thinking aloud — 
though we may have no desire to become eaves- 
droppers, or listeners at key-holes. At the most, 
we are only anxious to read character ; and to 
read it for ourselves, without regard to appear- 
ances or professions— appearances that mislead 
the superficial, or profettions that deceive and 
paralyze the unreflecting. 

God has put all his rational creatures upon 
inquiry. The more they know, the more they 
may know; but having endowed them with 
tremendous capabilities, and glorious appetites 
and instincts, and put within their reach the 
sources of knowledge and the means of gratifica- 
tion, and clothed them with a correspondent 
accountability. He stops there. He never fore 
stalls their experience, nor emasculates their 
understanding. They must see for themselves, 
and judge for themselves— H>r take the conse- 
quences. 

KATURB TO BB QUESTIONID. 

Most of US may be made to see, and some to 
acknowledge, with reverent thankfulness, that 
flowers are colored and perfiimed, that phells are 
tinted and burnished, and birds emblasoned, and 
tropical fishes painted to match their skies, and 
insects incrnsted with jewelry and powdered 
With golden dust, or dripping with fire, not to be 
overlooked, but to be studied and questioned ; 
that God, having endowed us with appetites and 
inclinations, which are denied to the lower orders 
of the animal creation, it is our own fault if we 
do not CDJ )y what the lower animals pass by 
without seeing, or triimple under foot. But even 
the best and wisest of men usually stop here. 




They lack patience — they have no time for in- 
vestigation — they are obliged to take everything 
upon trust, and, of course, their enjoyment is all 
at second-hand, vapid and worthless, like second- 
hand opinions, or sunset skies reflected in turbid 
water. They will not stop long enough on the 
great, overcrowded, noisy, and dusty thorough- 
fares of life, to look into God's cabinet and 
laboratory, though full of wonders that neither 
Blumenbach, Humboldt, Guvier, nor Agassis ever 
dreamed of; mysteries that need only a little 
sunshine, or a breath of air, to blaze up and 
astonish the world. 

Cattle see no beauty, and perhaps find no 
flavor, in the blossoming herbage they trample 
on, while cropping herd's-grass or timothy ; but 
men, being made capable of enjoying the lavish 
outlay of color and infinite variety of twig and 
leaf and flower, may be justly held answerable — 
as they always are— for overlooking either, or, in 
other words, for not enjoying and approprioHng, 

NO GOOD ATTAINED WITHOUT LABCE. 

And so with all other manifestations of char- 
acter and purpose in Grod or man. But for the 
hiding of Grod's power in all his works, so that 
man, if be would enjoy, must understand, and 
labor and dig for results, we should have 
neither gold nor silver for commerce, whatever 
we might have for ornament or show; no dia- 
monds, no emeralds, no rubies, no pearls, worth 
mentioning— for the largest pearls are found in 
the deepest waters, like the pearl of great price, 
and the burning gems that men most covet are 
hidden away among the lowest foundations of 
our strength. But for this unquenchable— this 
unappeasable instinct, we should now have no 
coal, no petroleum, no telegraphs, no one of all 
the countless wonders we are so familiar with, in 
the shape of luoifer-matches, gas, anesthetics, 
and photographs, all but playthings and trifles 
when ^rst discovered, but now indispensable 
necessities, without which life would be stripped 
of many chief attract ions. 

WATOHINO AND INQUIRING. 

Let us now take another step. God says *' he 
will be inquired of:'' and the wisest of mankind 
are they who are always inquiring of Him what 
is meant by such and such of his manifestations. 
They are glimpses of Himself, and we are invited 
to watch and wait for them, till they are under- 
stood. 

To apply this, wbio!i concerns not Phrenology 
and Physiognomy alone, but all the arts and all 
the sciences, let us take up some familiar every- 
day object — something, I care not what — some- 
thing which has hitherto been overlooked, not 
only by the gre^t unreasoning multitude, who go 
about cropping the herbage that God has put in 
their way, like the brute beast, without caring 
for color or flavor, but even by the watchful, the 
curious, and the inquisitive ; something, in short, 
which lies forever within reach, and is constantly 
obtruding itself upon our notice and challenging 
investigation, though never heeded. 

For example— on the shelf before me lie a large 
number of small wooden blocks, gathered from 
the pump and block-makers the ship-yard, and 
the cabinet shops ; no two of them alike, you 
see, in color, fiber, or texture. Observe how the 
gnarled oak— the tough hackmatack (our Laria 



Americana), and the hornbeam (the earpinus 
Ostrya) difi'er from the myrtle, the mahogany, the 
satinwood, the black walnut, the rosewood, the 
birdseye and curled maple, the birch and the 
Southern pine. Tet all are alike beautiftil— after 
their colors are brought out, by oil or varnish — 
wonderfully beautiful. That there is a meaning 
and a purpose in the diflfering arrangement of all 
these dififerent fibers we may be sure, if we could 
only find it out And who shall forbid us, if we 
try? Can it be, when they are tortuous and 
involved, as in the oak, and American Larch, or 
hackmatack, that it is for strength only, so that 
they may be used for knees in ship-building? 
that lignum-vitffi was made only for trucks and 
blocks ? or that, when the fibers are parallel and 
straight, or nearly so, as in the pioea, the poplars, 
and the ashes, it is only for the sake of cleav ige 
in building and manufacturing purposes? To 
the unthinking, trees are for fuel— for fuel first, 
and then for houses, and fences, and ax-handles, 
and plows. 

But the richest woods, with their involved and 
strangely tortuous fiber, like the mahogany, or 
black walnut, or luminous maples, would bum 
no better than the straight-fibered ; nor would 
they be better for building purposes. And then, 
wherefore such beauty of coloring and arrange- 
ment, as if the long-imprisoned sunshine or 
thunder-clouds of another age were only waiting 
for a touch, to flame up — here with a metallic 
luster, and thero with the gorgeousness of sunset, 
or the iridescent splendor of a salmon trout, or 
mother of pearl— only that they may be u^ed for 
firewood or fences or pig-sties? 

HIDD8N GLORIES. 

This can not be ; we must look deeper ; we 
must make use of our thinkers. Bear in mind 
that from the beginning of the world, all these 
difierences of color and arrangement of fiber have 
been hidden by the bark from all but the over- 
curious and inquisitive. Can it be — think before 
you answer — can it be timt God has been storing 
up all these riches and glories for a better kind 
of cabinet-work— for the cabinet-makers of a 
higher civilization 7 just as ho did the precious 
metals, and the fiery gems that Job speaks of, and 
the coal and naphtha and petroleum, till they 
were wanted? till a race had possession of the 
earth capable of understanding, appreciating, and 
enjoying such testimonials of JHis goodness ? If 
not, wherefore so much of hidden, unsuspected 
richness of coloring and^boauty of arrangement, 
capable of being brought forth, like the " gloom 
and glory" of the tortoise-shell, only by long and 
wearisome elaboration, such as our earliest fore- 
fathers were incapable of, and had no time for ? 
Says the poet — 

*^ Full many a gem of porest ray serene, 

The dark anfiithomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Fall many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.** 

True; but for how long a lime? Forever?— or 
only until the **dark unfathomed caves'* are 
visited by the curious and the inquisitive, who 
are always on the look-out for wonders, in a 
diving-bell ; and the desert Is peopled with 
Intelligent beings, who can not believe that any- 
thing, not even the long hoarded sweetness of a 
flower, is ever *' voasUdf^ 
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BAflTT 0BNEBALIZI2IQ. 

The great mass of maokind fjceoeralixe ; the few 
particularize. I have heard a very iatelllgent 
woman declare that she Dover could distingnish 
one oow from another, except hy the color, and a 
person of singalar acnteness aclcDowledged that 
to her, all negroes were alike. Both were de- 
ficient in what phrenologists call the organ of 
Rjrm, But the faculty, whereby the superior 
mind is chiefly distinguished, after all, is the 
fkculty of seeing resemblances where others see 
only differences, and differences where others 
see only resemblances. Hence the whole system 
of classification, whereby all the sciences are 
brought within reach of the multitude. 

As with chemistry and ornithology, as with 
botany and ichthyology, as with conchology and 
Philology, 80 with Physiognomy and Phrenology ; 
the more exact and careful we aro in verlfjiog 
the particulars, the safer and the more satisfactory 
oar generaUzatiODS. 

BIDDEN BEYELAHONB. 

We have eyes, but we see not ; ears have we, 
but we hear not, while surrounded by hidden 
revelations—I mean what I say, hidden and 
hoarded revelations, waiting to be questioned 
and interpreted like . the Boselta Stone, or the 
Pyramids. But how few are they who care to see 
for themselves, or to interrogate the mysteries 
that lie within reach ! In this life, and probably 
in the next, there is little to be had for the 
asking ; but much for them that labor and 
wrestle and wait ; for all which let us be thankful. 
If it were otherwise, we should fall asleep in our 
easy-chairs — or hammocks— and the world itself 
would not be worth having. What we have not 
toiled for, and suffered for, we do not value much, 
until it is withdrawn or threatened ; and then, in 
our deepest and direst trials, we only feel the 
strings that are tagged at, and while some are 
snapped, others are slowly untwisted, so that we 
may not be disturbed. Men, like the blind 
Huber, who have gone aside for a lifetime to 
study the habits of a bee-^aod others who are 
found examining flowers, or sifting mountains, or 
studying languages, are often asked by their 
neighbors what good will it ever do them. Per- 
haps the best answer would be to ask in return, 
if they would forego any knowledge they have 
obtained upon any subject, however out-of-fhe- 
way,or apparently trivial, it may appear to others, 
for all it has cost them? 

MT EXPEBIENCK. 

A word or two now of my own experience in 
two departments of what may be called out-of- 
the-way knowlege. While yet a boy, not over 
twelve years of age, Lavater's great work on 
Physiognomy fell in my way. I rea»i it with care, 
and not only read, but studied, and, I think, 
inwardly digested it, judging by what I now 
remember, though I have never opened it since. 
From (hat hour, I went about the daily business 
of life with new aspirations, and with a much 
wider horizon before me, look where I would. I 
can not say that I believed in the system, as a 
whole ; though I certainly did in the facts I saw, 
and in the facts presented, and in most of the 
leading principles ; and, having my eyes and 
ears open, I was constantly meeting wiih corrob- 



oration, and with facts which could not be ex- 
plained, I thought, upon any other hypothesis. 
And so I began to interrogate myself somewhat 
after this fashion : 

JinXJINO FBOM APPEAltANCES. 

Are we not all determined by appearances — 
outward appearances— in the first choice of our 
friends, before we have time to know them ; and 
by the judgment of others; and by outward 
appearances only, in most cases? for what can we 
know of the great multitude around us, beyond 
what we see, unless enlightened by others having 
better opportunities for observation— that is, for 
the observation of appearances f 

If we choose an apple, an orange, or even a 
pofato, are we not always decided by the con- 
figuration, the color, and the smoothness or 
roughnesaof the skin? Is there not a physiog- 
nomy, therefore, not only in the countenance of a 
human being, but in that of an orange or a 
potato, to say nothing of the brute creation? 

INSTINCfnVB IlKBS AKD DISLIKXS. 

Tet more ; we find that most people can guess 
at the ages of persons they see for half a minute, 
with sufficient accuracy for common purposes; 
that we are all in the habit of deciding upon the 
disposition, temper, character, and occupation of 
strangers by such outward pigUs as others over^ 
look, and often without being able to give a good 
reason for our opinion, even to ourselves, much 
less to justify our antipathies or partialities to 
another. And all this, I saw, was needed for 
oQr protection ; that instinct— the unreasoning, 
unexplainable instinct of dislike or aversion — 
of preference or sympathy— must often decide 
the greatest questions for us, without hesitation 
or delay, and without the help of experience. 
Otherwise, we should be always in danger ; for 
deadly serpents and poisonous fhiits and flowers 
are often exceedingly beautiful, and some of the 
most dangerous animals would bo attractive but 
for the warnings of our innermost nature. I saw, 
too, that while the young of many* a loathsome 
and abominable creature were made unattractive, 
the duckling, the gosling, the lamb, and the 
kitten are made so captivating, that children 
feed and pet them, till they change color and 
become " ugly ducks," old sheep, or something 
worse. And why? 

I found, moreover, that even little children- 
babies — were attracted, or repelled, by counte- 
nances — that is, by appearances^ without regard 
to professions; and were never to bo reasoned 
out of their prejudices or predilections. Were 
not all these embyro Lavaters — physiognomists 
from the shell ? If it were necessary for them to 
understand something of character, before they 
committed themselves to a stranger, how were 
they to obtain that knowledge? They were not 
old enough to read — they had not even the gift 
of Fpeech — and they could not probably under^^ 
stand the language, even of a mother. Of course, 
therefore, nothing was left for them but to see 
for themselves, and judge for themselves, and 
take the consequences. As with the youngest, 
so with the oldest of €rod's family. They aro to 
s'udy the signs— they are to watch for intima- 
tions — and be governed, now by their instincts, 
and now by their reasons ; by their instincts till 
capable of reasoning; and by reason after they 



have had experience and opportunity for making 
up their minds. 

ALL ABB BORN PHY8I00K0MIS1B. 

Next, I satisfied myself that we were all physi- 
ognomists from our birth, and in spite of our- 
selves ; that having eyes, we must use them, and 
as we could not help seeing, so we could not 
help judging from what we saw ; that our limbs 
and features had a physiognomy of their own, 
like our countenances and complexions. 

At this time, nothing was known or said about 
temperaments, although everybody could see a 
difference between the lymphatic, the nervous, 
the bilious, and tlie sanguine, without having a 
name for either. After awhile, I took another 
step toward the truth, as it now appears. I 
ventured to believe and to maintain, that if a 
hundred hands were thrust through a partition, 
so that we could only see the shape and color of 
each, anybody*would find it easy to determine 
which were male and which female — which 
belonged to the middle-aged or the ancient, and 
which to the youthful ; which were the indolent, 
the active, the choleric, the energetic, and the 
domineering ; from all which I concluded — was 
I wrong? — that certain of the great laws of color 
and configuration were impressed, not only upon 
the living creatures we saw, so as to reveal their 
hidden characteristics to the diligent searchers 
after truth, but upon the landscape and the 
sea, upon sky and earth, and thar, tiierefore, 
we were all physiognomists, and all governed by 
appecaranoes. * 

FHBENOIOOT. 

And here I rested, until the outbreak of Chat 
new revelation, which, by superseding Lavatev, 
and by giving reasons and proofs and appealing 
to hourly experience, mskxA Phrenology the 
stronghold of our faith, by going behind appear^ 
ances, and evolving their cause, so that if apostles 
become martyrs, they can plead a justification. 

Bat I am asked what I have to say aboat 
Phrenology in this age of the world. To which 
I answer, first, that I look upon Phrenology as 
now understood, by experts and professors, not 
only as a science worthy the name of science, but 
83 one of the greatest discoveries, and one of the 
most beneficent and usefiil, if rightly employed, 
that was ever made by mortal man. There was 
a time when it would have passed for inspiration. 
But what has it done— what is it doing for man- 
kind? Much, every way— infinitely more than 
the people have an idea of. It is modifying our 
whole system of education. It is changing all 
our notions of insanity, and leading to new 
treatment in our hospitals and courts of justice. 
Do men gather figs of thistles or grapes of thorns ? 
Of the phrenologists and physiognomists, as of 
other teachers, we may well say, *' By their firuitB 
ye shall know th|Bm.'' 

ADVENT OF THB NEW SCIENCE. 

But how have I reached these conclusions ? Fol- 
low me patiently for a few minutes, and I will try 
to satisfy you. About the year 1823 I first heard 
of the new science, at Baltimore — from Dr. Tobias 
Watkins, Assistant-Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Army, who had become acquainted with a few 
of the principles, I know not how, and was suffi- 
ciently in earnest, to try bis hand at manipula- 
tion, with, I must acknowledge, no correspondent 
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or eatisfactory resalt With him, indeed, it was 
only Bumpology— or, at the beat, Craniology— 
and every analysis he attempted npon a stranger 
was a wretched failure. The troth is, he did not 
understand the snliject— he was not familiar with 
the oigans — he mistook their relationship, and 
sometimes their location—and the whole map of 
the brain was a myth and a puzzle to him, for 
want of certain organs in his own cranium. But 
all this I found out afterward. He lacked 
patience, and that indispensable characteristic of 
a safe examiner, the power of rapid analysis and 
swift combination. 

After awhile, another enthusiastic champion 
appeared— Dr. Jonathan Barber; . a pupil or 
Tbelwall, the teacher of elocution, a surgeon of 
considerable reputation over sea, and after this, 
the professor of elocution at Harvard. But be 
also, though much better acquainted with the 
system of Oall and Spurzheim than was our friend 
Watkins, even he had no manipulating power ; 
his examinations were guess-work even among 
his fHends, and he never meddled with strangers, 
nor examined in public. The result was, that, 
when I left this country, so far was I from being 
a phrenologist, that I regarded the whole 
system, if system it might be called, as a pitiable 
delusion, and the teachers I knew, as laboring 
under a dowright hallucination, which, though 
harmless then, might soon prove mischievous, by 
lessening our sense of accountability, if it should 
be encouraged. 

TB9 TURNIP 8T0BT. 

While I was laboring with myself— unwilling 
to condemn what I did not understand, yet afraid 
Jbo approve, there came out a story in Blackwood 
about the cast taken from a Swedish turnip 
(the rata baga) and submitted to George Combe, 
I believe, who pronounced it the head of a most 
extraordinary man — a prodigy.* It was declared 

• A correct version of this story \» rfven by Mr. Combe 
himself in a letter to Francis Jeflrey.Eeq., of EdiBba.*vh, 
pabUshed in the EdinhuighPfirenao0i4Xu Journal, 70^4, 
1827. 

" 5y flur the greater number of alleged blnndere of the 
phrenologiste are gnitnitons fictions of the opponents, 
oestitnto of all fonndntion in foct. The following will 
serve as an example : ' It was recorded in Blackwood's Mag- 
asine, and reprinted in most of the newspapers of Britain 
and America, that I had drawn a phrenological charac- 
ter from the cast of a tamip, snpposinji^ it to be taken 
from a real skull ; when tbe very opposite was the fkct, 
namely, that I instantly dctcctca the imposition and re- 
turned the cast to the person who sent it, with a dog- 
gerel parody of the Man of Thcssaly pasted on its 
Burlhee.* " 

Tbe parody was as follows : 

There was a man in Edlnbuigh, 
And he waeinrond'rons wise ; 
He went into a turnip field 
And cast about his eyes. 

And when he cast his eyes about. 

He saw the turnips fine ; 
"How many heads are there," s^ys he, 

" That likeness bear to mine f 

" So very like they are, Indeed, 
No sage, Fm sure, conld know 

This turnip-head that I have on 
From those that there do grow." 

He pulled a turnip from the ground ; 

A cast from it was thrown : 
He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 

And paseed it for his own. 

And so, indeed, it truly was 

His own in every sense ; 
For cast and Joke alike were made 

All at his own expense. 

It is elsewhere related by Mr. Combe that the individ- 
•ual apologizco for the affiiir, but was assured by him that 
-1 offense was taken, and that if the perpetrator of the 

^e was satisfied with his part of the wit, Mr. Combe 
1 nothing to regret in the matter. 



to be a deathblow to Phrenology. I thought 
otherwise. To me it proved nothing, either one 
way or the other. But the ** world's dread 
laugh" was against the professor, and I could 
not help joining in it-— although I could not 
conscientiously agree with my friends, as to the 
conclusiveness of the experiment. 

But a severe retribution was preparing for me ; 
and most thankful am I, that, in spite of my 
prejudices and my openly avowed opinions 
against Phrenology, I had honesty enough and 
patience enough to investigate the subject for 
myself; though, at first, it was rather in the hope 
of being able to show it up, as tbe greatest of 
humbugs for Blackwood himself, than wiih the 
expectation of becoming a convert. But having 
once made up my mind to have the truth, tbe 
whole truth, and nothing but tbe truth, if it 
could be had for love or moaey, I began to cast 
about for tbe o^ans. 

DEVILLB 

One day, while I was investigating certain 
phenomena of which I had been a witness, in 
palmistry, judicial astrology, and animal magnet- 
ism— or mesmeriHm— all of which had been both 
misunderstood and misrepresented by tbe scoffers, 
and especially mesmerism, by Vr. Franklin him- 
self in that report of his, which his coadjutor, 
Jussieu, was honest enough to gainsay in language 
not to be mLsunderstood, three friends called upon 
me to pav a visit with them to Devil le, in tbe 
Strand, who was just then agitating the London 
world with his revelations of character, and fur- 
nishing easts by tbe wheelbarrow load, for lecture 
ers and associations^ Our plan of procedure was 
arranged, so that if the manipulator depended 
upon guess-work — be would not be much helped 
by us; our names and occupation being a 
secret, and any lucky hit he might make being 
provided for, by an agreement among ourselves 
to be surprised at nothing, and to acknowledge 
nothing till he had got tbrongh. 

These three friends were Chester Harding, 
and Robert M. Sully, portrait* painters, and 
Humphries the engraver ; constituting, with my- 
self, four persons of decided character, and so 
utterly unlike, that what would be true of one, 
would be utterly untrue of all the rest The 
examinations were made with great quickness, 
and po far as I could then judge, with undoubted 
honesty. Not a word was uttered—not a Pign 
given, either of assent or dissent — until ho had 
finished ; and then, being the Bpoke.«man of our 
party, I felt obliged to say that the examiner bad 
given the leading characteristics of each and 
every one of us ; that I saw no evidence, of trick 
or subterfuge or collusion, and that, therefore, I 
should investigate the subject for myself at my 
earliest leisure. This, however, I had no oppor- 
tunity of doing, till after my return to this coun- 
try. And then, though I greitly doMred to 
see Spurzheim, who was lecturing at Boston. I 
was unablo to do so, and wont to work by mypelf 
I read all the treatises I conld find— examined all 
tbe oasts known to be amhentic, and began, 
though cautiously and timidly at first, to examine 
the beads of people I knew — or thought I knew— 
for my own amusement and theirs. Of two 
things I became entirely satisfied— first, that 
Phrenology deserved to be dealt with serionsly 
and reverentially ; and then, that all the objec- 
tions urged against it, upon tbe ground that a 
belief in orgmic infiuence or predetermined 
tendency, went to diminish our sense of account- 
ability, were just as good against temperament, 
inclinations, education, associations, and appe- 
tites. And that slicing tbe brain like nn orange, 
or a Swedish turnip, instead of macerating and 
unfolding it with the breath, »s Spurzheim and 
Greorge Combe did, was on the whole no credit 
to tbe anatomists, or the naturaliot*, who held to 
that course of treatment in their demonstrations. 

[to BB C0N0LUI>BD IK OUR NBZT ItUMBEB.] 



CHARACTBRS OF SEU^KSPBARB. 

BT E. W. TULLIDOB. 
Tin IDBAL AND THBIR LFVINO TTPK8. 

Onb of the master aims of great dramatic 
authors is to send down to other times por- 
traitores of their own. Grenerations hence, those 
representative plays, which may be distinguished 
as dramatic portrait galleries of their times, will 
still survive. The world will be pleased to ^now 
what the world was, and how it looked, when 
Massinger lived and Shakspeare wrote. 

It has been the crowning triumph of the masters 
of dramatic art to aptly present types of in- 
dividualities — to bring ''before us marked char- 
acters of various qualities living, moving, acting 
— palpitating with the nervous substance of 
realities. Especially since the days of tbe great 
magician of the English drama, all the best 
writers for the stage have applied their geoi!!3 to 
the creittion of characters, rather than to the 
production of rhetorical splendor or poetic 
fancies. True, they abound with fine passages, 
but they are only happy in them when they are 
the exuberant ontshootiiigs of their great indi- 
vidualisms or the rich expressions of correspond- 
ing action. As mere *' posies" of composition, they 
are defects in the quality of acting plays, and are 
always "cut out." Dramatic authors create 
their little worlds for the mimic stage of life, and 
people them with the creatures of their minds. 
Qranted they are but Ideals in their texts, yet 
they are formed in their conception to be clothed 
with flesh and blood, impassioned, and surround- 
ed with the circumstances of the drama as in real 
life. They are, therefore, proper subjects for the 
phrenologist or general physiologist as for tbe 
literary critic. Indeed, Shakspeare has created 
them especidlly as representative embodiments 
of human nature, and for this reason they deserve 
to be treated as more than stage effigy. They 
are characters for tbe philosopher as well as for 
a theater-going public. Were any uncommon 
type of the human race discovered, would not 
physiology at once find a subject ? Would not 
tbe phrenologist and physiognomist also find 
one? 

HAMLET 

found, shall he not be a study for science and a 
volume for the metaphysician 7 

Hamlet is the most famous of Shakspeare's crea- 
tions. Macbeth, Lear, Richard, and others may 
rival it in splendor and force ; but, as the con- 
ception of a type of rare psychological qnalities, 
Hamlet stands pre-eminent. Though the cast of 
this transcendent character consists so much in 
its metaphysics, and in a certain incorporeal 
tangibleness, which, like the object of the play, 
seems to struggle to give to ** airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name," yet Hamlet has become 
to all the world as a familiar friend. He will 
ever be as much ti part of humanity, and a mover 
in the world in which we live, as though in every 
succeeding generation he found a metempsy- 
chosis. The historical Hamlet was but a poor 
skeleton of Shakspeare's famous character ; it is 
in its individuality, doubtless, more than three 
parts a creation, of the poet, yet our Hamlet — 
everybody's Hamlet — is as much a famous living 
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personage of the great world of to-day as any of 
the illustrious men of tho age, and so has he been 
for generations past. 

It is worthy of notice that, in his text, Shak- 
speare has indicated a different physiology for 
Hamlet than that given him by his histrionio 
illustrators. Actors have made him their beau 
ideal of a noble classical figure, and the nearer 
their own physical developments conform to 
this, the more are they and the publio satisfied 
with their personified type of the royal Dane. 
He is also represented with luxuriant waves of 
sable hair hanging gracefully about a head 
worthy a demi-god, and a face of dark intellectual 
beauty. Nearest this ideal of person John P. 
Kemble has stood ; and perhaps the graceful and 
stately physique of the brother of Mrs. Siddons, 
and the opportunity which actors of intellectual 
mold have found in Hamlet to give to them- 
selves, as well as to the character, the charm of 
superior being, have made this the orthodox 
physiology of the royal Dane. But in his text 
Shakspeare made him not as he is usually repre- 
sented on the stage, neither did his Danish 
parentage. Among many of such counterindi- 
cations take the following, in the scene of the 
sword-play between Hamlet and Laertes : 

Einff. Our son eball win. 

Queen, He's flit and Bcant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin ; mb thy brows. 

Come, let me wipe thy ftoe. 

A biographer of Edmund Kean, ppeaking of 
his first appearance in Hamlet in Drury Lane, 
remarks : 

"He did not in his appearance, indeed, pre- 
cisely answer our previous notions of Hamlet, 
because, by a strange error, we had been ac- 
customed to associate with the character a grave, 
noble, attenuated figure — the ideal personation 
of grief ; whereas, ' our son' is ' f«it and scant of 
breath.'" 

Not for a moment, however, most it be im- 
agined that Edmund Kean utmed for the innova- 
tion of representing Hamlet ''fat and scant of 
breath." It is donblful if the most literal 
stickler could be tempted to make him very 
palpably fat before an audience, and equally 
doubtful if any public of Sbaksperian admirers 
could endure to see their ethereal favorite 'scant 
of breath.*' and bathed in perppiration, after only 
two rounds with Laertes. The remark of the 
queen-mother passes over the ears of an audience 
without a discord, for everybody sees the refuta- 
tation, and that the stage Hamlet is still noble 
and highly- wrought in personal symmetry. No 
one thinks of criticising Shakspeare physiologi- 
cally, but decidedly no audience wishes to see 
Hamlet " fat" and puffing, and one might, be 
pardoned for adding to the qneen-mother's sins 
the weight of his flephy substance. 

I was astonished once by an actor informing 
me that an eminent tragedian's conception of 
Hamlet is that he was a '* big man^" basing his 
judgment upon the passage, 

O that this too, too solid fleeh would melt. 
Thaw, and resolve Itself into a dew : 

A Surely, said I. som*> wa^ mu^^t have palmed thi<< 
upon ihe great tragedian. Melancholy is not 




fat ; no alderman wishes to feel his corporation 
resolving itself into a dew. Tet an examination 
of the text of the play shows many indications 
that Hamlet was physically powerful. He 
admired the personal developments of the brothei- 
of Ophelia : 

That is Laertes, 
A yery noble youth. 

And yet in physical contest ho felt himself more 
than a match for him. 

In clothing this famous Sbaksperian ideal 
according to the text, and a general agreement 
with nature, he would be something as follows : 

Hamlet was a Dane. He was not Roman in his 
physiological structure, and bad nut the iron 
constitution and temperament of that race, nor 
was he of the classical Italian type. As repre- 
sented on the stage, he seemn a son of Italy and a 
poet. But though be might be* given all the 
physical perfection of hU Damsh race, Hamlet 
was not in personal appearance what ho is repre- 
sented, yet all ^bat a Dan^ might be he was. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here overthrown I 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's— eye, tongue, 

sword— 
The expectancy and rose of the fiiir state, 
Tho glass of fliishion, and the mo^d of Ibrm, 
Th' observed of all obserrets. 

The Anglo-Saxon and the Danish races range, 
in the medium, from fivo feet seven to five feet 
nine. Hamlet might be considered about five 
feet ten ; for as be was inclined to " fat,'' and 
young, he had not run up like a tall tree. Any- 
thing in him suggestive of raw-boned lankness 
would be a coo'radiotion of this. Like his race, 
he was fair. Ophelia describes him, "Th* ex- 
pectancy and ro*te of the fair state," implying 
youthful end ro'Sy beauty. This is still more 
evident from iho fact that he must have been of 
the sanguine lymphatic temperament, or be couM 
not have been "• fat and scant of breath ;" and in 
this mixture of temperament and rosy manliness 
he was consistently Danish. His hair should be 
auburn. He must not be given the dark raven 
locks which adum him on the stage. Nature and 
his country did not give them to him. He had 
not black nor even dark eyes, was not character- 
ized with high cheek bones and a strongly 
marked face, nor with these possessed of a strong 
bony hand, eho ifc would have struck vengeance 
like lightning Ho was not what we, by a 
** strange error," have made him— a grave, noble, 
attenuated figure— the ideal personation of grief ; 
but he was young, fUll of blood, with cheeks 
which nature had painted L'ke the rose ; and if 
sometimes, in distraction and horror, he was pale 
as his father's ghost, and diseased with melan- 
choly, even to the last scene we find him far 
from being "attenuated." Moreover, Hamlet 
had not been long in his morbid state at the 
opening of the play ; he was, a few weeks before, 
an ardi'nt yonng lover who had written, ** To the 
celestial and my soul's idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia." Though Polonius was producing this 
love-letter to prove that Hamlet's madness was 
for his daughter, this was too much the lover's 
cherry for the old man's mouth, and bad too 
much the ring of ardent, poetic youth— too little 
of the character of the *^ attenuated" philosopher. 




The physiognomy which seems to be most satis- 
factory for Hamlet is a fine intelleotual face with 
much character, but not of the strong executive 
cast. He must have had a beautlAil Grecian 
nose, and the ears and mouth finely chiseled; 
a clear, high forehead, and eyes blue gray or 
light hazel. His mouth might have shown much 
character, but it must have been expressive of 
intellect and sentiment, with perhaps a tinge of 
cynical quality. Had he with his capacious brain 
the Roman physiognomy, and the flowing sable 
locks usually given him upon the stage, with 
the necessary dark hazel or black eyes, the play 
of Hamlet would have been a difierent play, and 
the character of Hamlet a different character. 
These would havo accompanied the bilious tem- 
perament ; iron would have been in his purposes 
and the swift thunderbolt in his hand. A person 
on first seeing Hamlet would not have to wonder 
throughout four acts, after the oath of venge- 
ance given to his father's ghost, why it is not 
executed— (Act IH, So. 4 . 

This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted porpoae)- 

and to fear, even at la^t, that the king is going to 
escape out at the door, and that all will be killed 
but the villain of tho p^ece; nor would Shak- 
speare have found the opportunity for his hero to 
dretm out his subtile metaphysics and matchless 
sermons on the inner life and the world to come. 

But though Hamlet had not the strongly- 
marked physiognomy and iron temperament of a 
OsDsar, nor that of the " lean and hnngry"-look- 
ing Casslus, the thinker and conspirator, yet it 
must not be imagined that he had a puny face, 
and that his countenance lacked majesty. His 
must he the face of a demi-god, but the majesty 
of intellect of the poet, tho scholar, eat upon his 
brow ; still his type in this was the Danish type, 
and not that of the swarthy Italian. Why not let 
him havo Shakspeare's own face and auburn 
hair ? or Milton's fair flowing locks and beautiful 
blue eyes? Shakspeare has evidently given to 
Hamlet much of his own mind — much of his own 
Saxon physiology — much of himself altogether. 

It is truly surprising that those whose profes- 
sion it has been to study Hamlet, and illustrate 
him upon the stage, have not been more struck 
with the foot how essentially throughout he is of 
the Danish or Saxon type, and equally a matter 
of surprise that philosophical critics have not 
insisted upon Hamlet being ^' made up" in con- 
formity with his nation and the text, for in this 
there are the marginal readings and harmony of 
his character and action in the play. It was the 
fact that bo had not the black flowing locks in 
which actors dress him, not tho dark or black 
eyes which would accompany them, and wasnot 
an aittnuaJUd walking statue of grief. It was 
the juicy nature of bis sanguine temperament 
that gave him a body of fine Danish mold and 
plumpness, and made him the amorous lover of 
Ophelia ; and it was the mixture of the lymphatic 
in him which tended to fatness, and quenched the 
fire of action kindled in him by his father's 
ghost, that caused his capacious brain to dream 
itself away in soliloquies, instead of hastening to 
the execution of his revenge. 
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Here is a picture of Hamlet the Dane, and not 
Hamlet the Italian : 

I pr'y thee take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For though I am not Bplenetive and rash, 
Yet have I in me something dangerous. 
Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand 1 

How well Shakspeare understood his own 
Saxon nature aod character is very strikingly 
manifested in his Hamlet the Dane. In fact, his 
exceeding fidelity in giviog him the Danish 
elements has even complicated Hamlet. There 
is in him Shakspeare's own great metaphysical 
brain, with slumbering physical prowess danger- 
ous when aroused ; here is an incorporeal ideal 
conceived in Hamlet, but the text is ever remind- 
ing you that he is a Daoe. If you choose to 
forget what that means, you have only to 
analyze him to find that he is a soul palpitating 
in about one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds 
of flesh and blood. 

How truly Anglo-Saxon or Danish is the 
*' madness" of Hamlet ! Take the most extrava- 
gant, for action, in the whole play— the scene 
where he leaps into Ophelia's grave and chal- 
lenges Laertes with, "What wilt thou do for 
her?'' Yet mark, though his extravagance 
reaches the pitch, " Let them throw millions of 
acres on us, till our ground, siogiog his pate 
against the burning zone, make Ossa like a 
wart," how suddenly and characteristically he 
oomes down, '* Nay, an thoult mouth, I'll rant as 
well as thou." And again, in that famous solil- 
oquy where he spurs himself up to " rant," how 
here, also, he as suddenly cools o£f, '' Why, what 
an ass am I." 

- Hamlet did not lack purpose, nor the severity 
of mind to conceive a vengeance. But he lacked 
the iron fiber of a bilious constitution, which 
seizes l(s purposes with a clutch that never relaxes. 
Note his consciousness of thi9, and of his lym- 
phatic Danish temperament : 

what a rogae and peasant slave am 1 1 

Yet I, 

A doll and mnddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John a-dreams nnpregnant of my caose. 

But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter ; or ere this 

1 should have &tted all the region kites 
. With this slave's offal. 

Hamlet says he lacks '* gall j" his mother says 
that he is ''fat and scant of breath." But, 
doubtlees, Shakspeare would be quite satisfied 
with his illustrators that they do not give to the 
royal Dane a corporation on the stage. He most 
certainly could have possessed none, excepting 
the youthful fullneps of a prince, with a sanguine 
lymphatic temperament ; but this all proves that 
he was not the ''attenuated" ideal of classical 
melancholy, as commonly represented. Some- 
thing can be allowed to be taken from his physi- 
ological make-up, to increase metaphysical 
effects, for anything suggestive of a Sir John 
Falstaff or a fat alderman would destroy the 
charm of the character, and give a kindred 
corpulence to the Hamlel within the soul that 
struggled to make the essence of things a tangi- 
bility, and reveal the invisible to the sense. Yet 
there can be no reason why this most wonderful 
type of being, whom we have recognized as one 




of the brotherhood of our race, should not be 
represented as nature and the text have made 
him. Why should he not be the fair Saxon 
Shakspeare himself? 

HAMLET AND SnAKSPBARB ONE. 

With scarcely any radical difi'erence, Hamlet is 
physiologically and metaphysically Shakspeare. 
Let them be transposed with an exchange of 
history and surroundings, and you will not lose 
much from either. The radical character of 
Hamlet grows not out of the circumstance of the 
play, nor from the visitation of his father's ghost. 
He is Hamlet in his essential self, and in that 
essential self he is Shakspeare. The immortal 
dramatist found an opportunity to put himself in 
his entirety into this character, and, in the 
clothing of the circumstances and narrative, to 
evolve his own nature and great metaphysical 
mind. Indeed, the substance and quality of the 
character do not depend chiefly on its action. It 
is not what he does, but what he says — what he 
struggles to unfold of the inner life, the divine 
majesty of man, the hereafter, and in his relations 
with a personage who had '' shuffled off this mortal 
coil." Is he the ideal of grief? Where is it 
manifested? He is distempered in his mind by 
the death of his father, the marriage of his mother 
with his uncle, and lastly through the visitation 
of his father's ghost. But what does all this find 
form and expression in ? Why, in the unfolding 
of Hamlet and the capacity and tone of his mind, 
and not in the progress of action. The proper 
action of the play is in Hamlet's mind, and not in 
his execution of vengeance. He is fluspended 
from the fulfillment of his oath — the circumstan- 
tial action— that he might further unfold himself, 
and vent a distempered soul. The texture and 
majesty of the play is in the derangement of a 
mind almost superhuman. Hamlet is Shakspeare 
distempered. 

I have not designed a series of elaborate criti- 
cisms, but merely to throw up pictures of dra- 
matic characters ; and by way of point let me finish 
this number of Shaksperian portraits with 

OASSIUS. 

Here, now, we have the severe man, the " attenu- 
ated figure"— the man who is not *' fat," neither 
in his body nor the qualities of his mind. He 
has the iron in him ; ho has not Hamlet^s jiiicy 
amorous nature ; he is not distenapered ; he, too, 
is a man of mind and character, but he is Cassius 
the Roman, not Hamlet the Dane. What a por- 
trait of a conspirator is the following : 

Ccetar, Let me have men about me that are flit ; 

Sleek-headed men, and snch that sleep o* nights : 
Yond* Cassins has a lean and hongry look ; 
He thinks too much : snch men are dangerous. 

Wonld he were &tter :— But I fear him not: 

Yet if my name was liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that siMire Cassias. He reads much ; 

He is a great observei, and looks 

Qnite through the deeds of men. He loves no 

plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in snch a sort. 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could bo mov*d to smile at anything. 
Snch men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangeroos. 



In this portrait has not Shakspeare preaeh«d a 
sermon on signs of character? 

Having given such a cast as that of Cassias, an 
author could not at all unfold him in the action 
of the play in the way that Hamlet is unfolded. 
Here are two of the strongest contrasts that could 
be found. Cassius is all that Hamlet is not. 
Both are of the greatest mark in their individual- 
isms ; but one is the severe Roman, with a " lean 
and hungry look," the other, the gentle, fresh- 
natured Dane, in spite of his distempered mind. 
All the force of Cassius' brain and nature— all the 
purpose of his intense thinking lead to action : 
Look I in this place ran Cassius* dagger through. 
See what a rent the envious Casca made I 
How suggestive of the opposite, of the almost 
purely metaphysical action, unfolded throughout 
the play of Hamlet. When would Cassius have 
executed his oath to the ghost? Indeed, the very 
substance and movements of the tragedies of 
Julius CsQsar and Hamlet are each other's reverse. 
The one is all execution, the other all suspension. 
Had not Brutus and Cassius struck the imperial 
Caesar, to give the very birth of the tragedy, 
there would have been no play of Julius Cscsar ; 
whereas if Hamlet bad executedf there would 
have been no play of Hamlet. Upon summary 
action, the one is essentially built — upon suspen- 
sion, the other. 

How markedly Cassius evolves his Roman self 
in one speech I Note the contrast to the Danish 
prince : 

I can not tell what you and other men 

Think of this life ; but for my shigle self 

I had as lief not bo, as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

See a Roman enduring life, in contradistinction 

to Hamlet's desire to <*^Bhiifflo off this mortal coil." 

His being " born as free as Csesar," and of equal 

caste, passes away before the strong expression — 

We can both 

Endure the winter^s cold as weU as he. 

Then what a picture comes of direct euitiony as 

well as of iron, forceful character : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me, Jktr^st thou, Casfhu, now 
Leap in wiUi me into this angry flood 
And swkn to yonder point f Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 
Is not this a very history of tiieir warlike race : 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did bufitet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
C»sar cry^d. Help me, CcuHu^, or I sink. 
See the imperial Roman type of character that 

conquered empires : 

I, as iBneas, our great ancestor, 

Di4.firom the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tyber 

DidlthetiredCssar. 

Then Cassius' description of Csesar's illness in 

Spain, how full of a Roman's unconquerable 

nature, contempt for weakness, and repugnance 

to the admission of anything superior to himself I 

How full of contempt and envy in his close : 

Ye gods, it doth anuuEe me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 

Truly was Rome an iron empire ] and every 
Roman a living iron statue, stalking abroad in 
the great world, and hurling himself against all 
other races. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH STURQB. 



.JaSBPH STXJRaE, 

LATB OF BIBMINOUAM, BNOLAND. 
PHRBNOLOGIGAL. CHARACTER. 

Tkmpekamentallt coDsidered, the subject of our 
sketch possessed the vital or Baoguine in a pre- 
domiDant degree. The whole contour and quality- 
suggest freshness and susceptibility. He was 
impressible and emotional, inclined to warm up 
heartily to whatever obtained his attentive con- 
sideration, and to keenly appreciate the sympa- 
thetic and affectiqnal. From the portrait, we 
derive the impression that his head was even 
massive in its proportions — at any rate, much 
above the average size. The features are large 
and forcible, unmistakably evincing strength of 
character and power of action. The heavy, pro- 
jecting brows show great perceptive power, acute 
discernment of men and things. In the world of 
business his judgment should have been practi- 
cally sound. He possessed ability to store up 
material facts, to investigate realities, and to 
discriminate carefully between the useful and the 
useless. There is no indication of any lack of 
reasoning ability; on the contrary, we find 
excellent evidence of genuine depth and breadth 
of thought, foiindM mainly upon the factitious 
and utilitarian. He would be no dreamer, no 
schemer, or dweller in Utopia, but would found 
his speculations, if he was ever at all fanciful, 
upon a positive and certain basis, so that the 
real held his imagination in check as it were by 
leading-strings. Hence he would not have been 
marked by an intemperate zeal in any cause, 
although he would manifest the staunchest spirit 
of determination and earnestness in carrying for- 
ward that project which enlisted his warmest 
A sympathies. The full side-head and the well- 
rfX marked Cautiousness indicate the man of pru- 
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dence, energy, policy, and sagacity. There was 
no want of business talent, no deficiency* of 
shrewdneBs. Combativeness is largely indicated, 
and gave strength and tone to bis moral senti- 
ments. How lofty the brow! how grand in 
Benevolence ! This is the most striking feature 
la the cranial organization of our portrait, and 
certainly was the most distinguishing character- 
istic of bis disposition. So great a development 
of Benevolence would not, could not, fail to give 
a sympathetic, humanitarian coloring to his every 
action. Such a man would be most at home 
in dispensing benefactions among the needy ; in 
conducting measures for the promotion of indi- 
vidual or general improvement, physically snd 
morally. Such an organization was bom for 
philanthropical work. The evidences of a warmly 
social nature are palpable ; home and it« associ- 
ations were ardently appreciated and tenderly 
cherished. Appro bativeness and Self-Esteem 
appear to have been nearly even in development, 
the former predominating of the two organs. 
The desire to advance in public estimation was 
quite influential, and no doubt in early life 
prompted him to take thope steps in the business 
world which were attended with so great success. 
The ability to exercise the organs of speech 
with facility, and to express freely his opinions 
and sentiments, is well evinced ; but with ease 
of statement there would be associated no dis- 
position to over-rate or unduly elaborate, but 
clearness, earnestness, and warmth would be the 
main features of his language. He would speak 
his mind fully and perspicuously on a given 
subject, basing his remarks upon the solid basis 
of fact or upon a clear appreciation of the truth, 
and show little or no inclination to indefiniteness 
or uncf'rtaioty of statement Trie vague and 
speculative would find little sympathy from him ; 



the solid and substantial, so far as adapted to 
his purposes and pursuits, would receive his 
hearty indorsement. Weight, substance, solidity, 
and strength impress the observer as inherent in 
this organization. 

As a judge of character, a reader of men, he 
should have been remarkable, and he should also 
have possessed unusual grace and cordiality of 
manner, and also much of that honfiomie which 
enters into the constitution of the tnie gentle- 
man. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

This eminent humanitarian, in every sense of 
the word, was born at Elberton, Gloucester 
County, England, August 2d, 1798. He was of 
Quaker stock, and of wealthy and highly con- 
sidt-red parentage. In his youth Mr. Sturge 
worked on his father's farm, and managed to a 
considerable extent its affairs. When he had 
attained bin majority he went to Bewdley, where 
he commenced business operations in corn. His 
first efforts as a merchant were successful, and 
trade increased under his conduct After continu- 
ing in Bewdley about seven years, during which 
time his business was highly prosperous, he re- 
moved to the more important town of Birmingham, 
where be established his commercial relations, 
which were attended with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. He also established a branch of his business 
in Gloucester, under the charge of his brother, 
Charles Sturge. Both brothers being enterpris- 
ing, judicious, and efficient, they succeeded In 
building one of the first commercial houses in 
England, their receipts and shipments constitut- 
ing the largest part of the trade at the port of 
Gloucester. ^. Sturge was twice married, bis 
fiist wife died shortly after marriage. 

He commenced his career of benevolence and 
Christian usefulness when yet a young man, by 
associating with those of his community who 
were most distinguished for practical benev- 
olence, and co-operating earnestly with them in 
measures of social and moral improvement He 
was among the foremost as an opponent of 
slavery and the spread of intemperance. When 
his pecuniary circumstances were such that he 
could withdraw considerably from the engage- 
ments of business, he devoted almost all his time 
to the promotion of different works of charity, 
besides contributing large sums of money toward 
objects not altogether within the range of his 
personal operations. He inaugurated and main- 
tained at his own expense the first reformatory 
set on foot in the midland district of England ; 
took great interest in educational movements 
generally, both religious and secular; donated 
several acres of valuable land as a play-ground 
for the working classes of Birmingham, and was 
for some time President of the Birmingham 
Temperance Society. In the famous Corn Law 
agitation Mr. Sturge warmly espoused the cause . 
of the Free-traders, and exerted a wide-spread 
influence. 

An advocate of peace, be wa,? an energetic 
member of the Peace Society of England— as its 
delegate, attended the European Peace congresses 
which were held in the principal cities of Europe 
until 1852, and took a prominent part in their i i 
proceedings. In 1848 he visited the members of ^^ 
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the Provlsionul Government of France, had re- 
peited views with Lamartine and others, and 
was an influential instniment in producing the 
decree of the abolition of slavery throughout the 
French culonies. 

During the diplomatic negotiations which 
preceded the Crimean war» Mr. Sturge, in com- 
pany with others deputed by the Society of 
Friends, visited St. Petersburg to present an 
address to the Emperor of Russia, urging him to 
avert if possible, by arbitration, the threatened 
sanguintiry conflict. The deputies were received 
very courteously by the Emperor, and won his 
respect and that of bis court by the mildness and 
benevolence of their demeanor. After a life of 
considerable duration, marked by a consistent 
practical manifestation of sincere Christian Hflfec- 
tion for his fcllow-raen, he died suddenly on the 
14th of May, 1859. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Peace Society^ 
of which Mr. Sturge was a most active member, 
a rcpiTTk was read relative to his dea^h. from 
which we extract the following expression of tho 
Society^s estimation of him as a man : 

*-The first duty which the committee of the 
Peace Society has to perform this year in pre- 
senting their report to their constituents, is one 
as unexpected as it is mournful. At their last 
anniversary it was their privilege and pleasure to 
propose to their friends the n^me of their honored 
and beloved friend, Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham, as the future president of their associa- 
tion— a proposal the entire fitness of which was 
80 instantly recognized by all, that it rnet with a 
cordial and unanimous response. Having ac- 
cepted that office with the«implici«^^y and moder<<y 
that was natural to his character, he entered 
upon its duties, as he did upon whatever woik 
he took in hand, wiih an energy and thorough- 
ness which in him sprang from the depths of a 
most earnest and conscientious nature. In the 
course of the year be accompanied two other 
friends on a visit to several of our auxiliaries in 
the country, with a view to their revival and 
reorganization. 

During that journey, though to the apprehen- 
sion of those around him his u^ual strength and 
cheerfulness seemed litttle abated, he appears to 
have had some foreboding consciousness of his ap- 
proaching departure ; for when affectionately in- 
viting the young friends whom he had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing to come forward to the help of 
the Peflkce Cause, he scarcely ever did so without 
declaring his strong conviction that it was the 
last time he should ever be permitted to speak to 
them on the subject ; while he also expressed the 
deep satisfaction he should feel in devoting the 
brief remnant of his own life to so sacred a 
cause — allusions which were sufficiently touching 
at the time, but which, to those who heard them, 
are now clothed with an inexpressibly pathetic 
significance '' 



Idlenkss is the mother of mischief ; the moment 
a horse has done eating his oats, he turns to and 
gnaws down his manger. Substitute labor for 
oats, and virtue for manger, and what is true of 
horses is equally true of men. 




PORTRAIT OP HORACB VERNET. 



HORACE VERITET. 

FORTRArr, CHARACTER, AND BTOGRAPHT. 
PHRBNOLOOICAL CHARACTER. 

Next tothat of the first Napoleon we do not re- 
member a more conspicuous face than that of 
Horace Vernet. The nose is splendid, indicating 
the fullest degree of development. The eyes are 
large and expressive, the mouth ample, the chin 
conspicuous, and the head Itself magnificent. 
The brain was evidently large, considerably 
above the average, and of the finest texture. The 
temperament indicates a great amount of activity, 
clearness, and susceptibility. What a compre- 
hensive intellect! How large the perceptives, 
and how ample the upper forehead ! how broad 
between the temples and at Ideality -and Sublim- 
ity ! how high In the moral sentiments— Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence I 

The social nature was evidently strong, but 
there was more imagination, practical intellect, 
and love of art than mere sociability. There was 
real poetry here. Had he given attention to 
music, he could have taken the lead as a composer. 
Ethnologically, he furnishes a favorable specimen 
of the better class of Frenchmen, and his country- 
men are justly proud of him. 

Such a brain, with a good body, would be 
sufficient, if suitably cultivated, to fill any place 
he might aspire to. There is nothing small, 
pinched up, or deficient. The whole is a grand 
make-up, a grand success. The following brief 
biographical sketch will relate the more promi- 
nent facts of his lite. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Emile Jean Horace Vernet, or, as he was most 
generally and familiarly called, Horace Vernet, 



was born in Paris, June 30i.h, 1789. His talent 
for art was innate. Several of his ancestors had 
already rendered their names illustrious as paint- 
ers, among whom were his great-grandfather, 
Antoine Vernet— bis grandfather, Joseph Veruet 
—and his father. Carle Vernet. Horace Vernet 
displayed the family taste for art at a very eariy 
age, and studied under several masters, principal 
among whom, however, was his father. His fir^^t 
picture, •* The Capture of a Redoubt,'' was pro- 
duced in 1809. and exhibited the chief feature of 
his genius, originality, in a very striking degree- 
thus departing entirely from the teaching of the 
'times, which was to imitate closely the *• antique.*' 
The youthful artist painted exactly what he saw, 
without regard to the "schools." His forte was 
the representation of battles aijd other martini 
scenes. Having served in the ranks to some ex- 
tent, his spirit was so pervaded with military 
ardor that he delighted to portray the great 
European battles with which his youth was fa- 
miliar. 

As a pictorial historian he was indefatiga- 
ble, and placed on canvas all the great battles 
of his own epoch and many of the years preced- 
ing. (Most of these are on exhibition in the 
national galleries in Paris.) Before 1814 he had 
established his claim to popularity by the " Dog 
of the Regiment'' and " The Trumpeter's Horse." 
The merit of the artist was acknowledged with 
fitting testimonials by the several French mon- 
archs in whose reigns Vernet lived. By brith 
Napoleon III. and his illustrious uncle he whs 
held in high esteem. His death occurred in 1863. 
at the ripe age of seventy-four years. As a citi- 
zen hi^ kindness and benevolence rendered him 
respected and loved by all France. 
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DBBATINa SOCIETIES. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCOSSIOK. 

Thesb nurseries of statesmeQ, of ministers, and 
teaohers of the public have had for more than a 
third of a century our warmettt sympathy. Toung 
men and boys who are members of them, however, 
are liable to fail of reaping all possible beneit l 
from their efforts, by the selection df improper | 
Buljects. Pupils in schools, in ^tbe selection of ' 
subjects for " composition," make a similar 
mistake. How can a girl or boy of twelve to 
sixteen years of age be justly expected to write | 
easily or well on some massive and abstract 
subject, like " "Vlrtae, Man's Highest Interest," or, 
"The Moral Sublime," "Principles, Not Hon," 
" The Spirit of Milton," " Aspirations of Genius," 
"Undercurrents of Nature," "Duty and Dignity 
of DUinterestedneas," "Man's Immortality f' 
Yet such subjects, if not encouraged, are toler- 
ated by teachers, and what wonder that pupils 
dread " composition day," and have sotch just 
occasion to think composition a taskf.' 

Subjects for debate are selected With equally bad 
judgment, considering the reading, the habits of 
thought, the experience and knoi^Iedge of the de« 
bater. No wonder that only it few* continue to take 
part in debates, and that so little of the genen^ 
mind becomes trained to easy ond sensible public 
speaking. Cicero, Demosthenes, Everett* Webster, 
and Sumner can not be successfully imitated by 
unread and untrained juveniles. Let students 
cease all attempts at "speaking," and try at 
first only to " talk," and to tell what they know — 
not in grandiloquent, spread-eagle st.jle — not in 
ponderous and glowing paragraphs, but in plain, 
practical words, the meaning of which they 
understand perfectly. Boys and young men can 
talk easily enough upon subjects which they 
understand, and the topics for their school com- 
position, as well as their subjects of debate in 
the lyceum, should be of a familiar character. 

What man, though his general education be 
good, would feel free to talk on natural science 
with Prof. Agassiz as an auditor, on anatomy or 
physiology with Dr. Gray and Dr. Dalton as 
listeners? Men of excellent education can not 
talk well on subjects of which they hare little 
knowledge, and who can expect boys to do 
better? Great subjects lie above their ftill com- 
prehension, beyond the scope of their knowledge 
and experience ; and if they attempt to treat 
them they will fail, unless they can do better 
than adults in similar circumstances. 

We are often interrogated by letter as to what 
are appropriate subjects for a "young men's 
debating society." To a certain extent the 
answer would depend upon the location of the 
persons interested. In a manufacturing district 
— in a mining district — in a commercial district, 
and in agricultural districts the topics of inquiry 
and debate would be different The interests of 
trade and commerce may, to some extent, be 
occupied in learning the relation of agriculture 
and manufactures to each other and to commerce ; 
but af.er all, geography, navigation, international 
law, the products of various climates, exchanges, 
etc.. must form the staple of consideration for 
the student who contemplates a commercial life. 



In New Bedford, Mass., where nearly all the 
smart boys for the last century have hoped to 
become masters of successful whale^hips, the 
mining of coal or the smelting of iron would be 
a dull study and a dry one for debate. The 
cotton planting, the rice and sugar cultivators of 
the South and West, the miners and iron makers 
of the Middle and Western States, the cotton 
spinners and Yankee notion manufacturers of the 
East, would care but little about harpoons, 
whale^bo^ts, and all the tools and trials of the 
Atctic whaler's life. But each, in respect to his 
6wtk pbt pursuit, can think and talk, at least with 
interest, if not with intelligence, and that each 
may be as intelligent as possible in his own 
sphere, the topics which are to occupy the main 
part of his life, thought, and labor, should be the 
theme of his reading, conversation, and dis- 
6iission. 

We would have debates based primarily on 
that which most interests each debating society, 
always bearing in mhid that debaters must know 
something of the sulyecta selected. When per- 
sons have become good talkers on topics familiar, 
and as their reading widens and their minds 
ripen by age and thought, the themes for debate 
of course will be more elevated, more abstract 
and profound. 

Everybody is interested in trulh, justice, 
health, temperance, good laws, and good morals, 
and any of these may form the kernel of subjects 
for discussion, as they relate to the daily duties 
and dangers of life ; but what special difference 
will it make with a dozen sons of farmers in 
Wisconsin whether Hannibal or Oiesar were the 
greater general, or " the invention qf the art of 
printing more beneficial to mankind than that of 
the magnetic needle." 

We listened to a course of six sermons " On 
the Angels, their Nature, Habits, and Occupa- 
tion," and for years we tried to get out of them 
a particle of profit, but could not do it. Ministers 
should preach of beings of whom something is 
known, and boys should debate questions in 
regard to which something practical is known or 
may be found out. If young men would take for 
debate, *'Is the influence of tobacco on the 
health of man more damaging than the use of 
alcoholic drinks ?" " Has man any more right to 
indulge the appetite in such a way as to impair 
the health, the usefulness, the temper, and the 
moral and intellectual perceptions, than he has 
to lie, cheat, or steal?" "Are the practices of 
over-study and neglect of exercise, sunshine, 
and sleep, whereby student-life often tends 
toward the total wreck of happiness and hope, 
less culpable, in those well instructed in the 
fact that a sound mind must have a sound body, 
than tho dissolute and demoralizing practices of 
rowdyism in those but partially enlightened on 
the common duties of life?" This question we 
commend to theolpglcal students : " Are boxing, 
fencing, bowling, billiards, rowing, wrestling, 
and racing, as pastimes for students, in view of 
their great need of physical culture, of more 
benefit to them and the world through them, 
than is the evil incident to these practices by the 
uncultured and those who use them in the way of 
rough dissipation ?" 



We suggest these questions, not as being in 
proper form to be discussed, but to show what 
topics come home to the needs of young men, 
and with a view to induce the study and discus- 
sion of such subjects. We have been amused in 
listening, not once or twice, but many times, to 
the discussion of this subject, " Is Phrenology a 
true science." Debaters who understand many 
other subjects and discuss them well, make sorry 
work of this, and some skeptical doctor or 
minister has then a chance to ridicule the 
science when no one competent to explain and 
defend it is supposed to be present Perhaps 
not one of the debaters had ever carefully read a 
work on the subject Hardly a month passes 
that we do not have letters asking our aid for 
some luckless disputant who has proposed the 
subject for debate, and finds himself utterly 
unqualified to discuss it 

Rather than become involved in subjects of 
which debaters have little knowledge, and not 
the means at hand to acquire it, young men 
should take up the negro's question, viz., " £f a 
hen hatch duck's eggs, am she de mother of do 
little ducks, or de duck dat laid de eggs ?" Aft^r 
being discussed two evenings it was decided that 
the duck was the mother, and the hen the step- 
mother. Such a decision would throw light 
on another question sometimes debated by young 
gentlemen of 17, viz., " Are stepmothers in any 
cases to be tolerated?" The negro's question 
would furnish some fun at least, while neither 
amusement nor instruction can be educed from 
many questions which are gravely discussed. 

To sum up, selections should be made of 
questions the discussion of which would be, Ist, 
useful ; 2d, within the grasp of the best talent in 
the association j 3d, tho facts should be within 
easy reach of all ; 4th, practically applicable to 
the condition and just expectations of the de- 
baters ; 5th, healthful in moral tendency ; 6th, 
there should be equality of the two sides of the 
proposition, and, as near as may be, equality of 
talent between the debaters. 



Effects of Cleanliness. — With what care and 
attention do the feathered race wash themselTCS 
and put their plumage in order ! And bow per- 
fectly neat, clean, and elegant do they appear 1 
Among the beasts of the field, we find that those 
which are tho most cleanly, are generally the 
most gay and cheerful^ or distinguished by a 
certain air of tranquillity and contentment ; and 
singing birds are always remarkable for the neat- 
ness of their plumage So great is the effect of 
cleanliness on man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. Virtue never direlt long with 
filth ; nor do I believe there ever was a person 
scrupulously attentive to cleanliness who was a 
consummate villain. — Count Rumford. 

It is a maxim worthy of being written in letters 
of gold, that there is no method so certain of de- 
feating the plans of wicked men against us as by 
acting uprightly. 

An American poet talks of the music of a low 
wind. The wind is often low, and very 
the poets can raise it. 
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ANTHROPOLOGT, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, PNBUMATOLOGY. 

Fsw deny that the proper study of mankind is 
man, yet fewer obey the implied precept, to study 
and know themiielves. The natural history of 
the lower animals is justly esteemed interestmg, 
and is pursued with avidity. The study of man 
has hitherto been too much neglected. The 
very names indicating this branch of knowledge 
are yet strange to a majority of ears. Defini- 
tions of them are needed, eren by readers well 
informed on all other subjects. 

If you inquire into the nature of the human 
body, its various organs and ports, its conditions 
in health, its liabilities to disease, its decline 
with age, its inevitable decay and final dissolu- 
tion ; all this, and more, is Phyndogy^ihA sci- 
ence of the Body. 

If you go a step higher and inquire into the 
perceptive and sensational nature of man, his 
likes and di^kes, his yearnings and loathmgs, 
his loves and hatreds, his lower appetites and 
passions, this is Ptychology—tXie science of the 
Soul. 

If you ascend still higher and investigate man's 
spiritual nature, that which constitutes him an 
intellectual being, with reason and conscience 
and aspirations to the immortal and the divine, 
this is PrMumatofe^-'the science of the Spirit. 

Physiology, Psychology, and Pneumatology 
are the three branches of inquiry which make 
up the science of AsUhnpdogy'-ihe study of ma^ 
in his entireness. 

For two or three centuries past, man has been 
thought and spoken of as a two-fokl being. 
Every thoughtful man has so r^arded himself 
and his fellow-men. The liteiature and theology 
of the civilized world have so pronounced him — 
have made the words wuL and tpirii synony- 
mous, as if they meant one and the same part of 
the human being, and have taught us to use 
either term— sometimes one and sometimes the 
other — to designate the immortal in man. This 
is a great change from moie ancient usage. Why 
the change was introduced, and how it has main- 
tained itself foncenturies past, and may confuse 
mankind for centuries to come, would be easy to 
show, if space permitted. But it does not, and I 
must pass on, content with the bare statement of 
such a fact, and believing that any reader, who 
w^l inquire and reflect, may easily satisfy himself 
of its truth. 

I believe the two-fold, or bipartite view of 
man, as if consisting of body and soul only, is 
fraught with mischief. It makes men skeptics. 
Its tendencies are infidel, and it pushes m'en — 
often thoughtful, serious, upright men — to the 
jrerge of infidelity, if not into its dark, cheer- 
less abyss, lliis, more than any one thing 
else, has led men to ask, *' Is man less mortal 
than the beast t do not both die alike ? If one is 
immortal, why not the other?" I have had 
gloomy experiences in this line. Thousands 
have had, if they would be as ready to confess. 

I have seen a very ignorant and very wicked 
man driving a fine, well-trained, noble horse. 
Was it the devil that put it into me to reason 
thus : * ' That horse knows more than his master ; 




why wiU not God hold him equally accountable f 
he has more virtues than his master and less 
vices ; why will not God reward the horse with 
immortality as well as the owner f But more of 
these evil tendencies of the comparatively modem 
bipartition of man in another place. 

My object is to show that the three-fold, or tri- 
partition, view of man into body, soul, and spirit 
was held by the ancients, was taught throughout 
the sacred Scriptures, and is the only true and 
safe view of this subject. 

Poets and philosophers taught this ; no stu- 
dent of Homer can doubt that he and his prede- 
cessors, who forged those scores of soul-stirring 
poems, out of which he wrought his magnificent 
epic, believed in and taught the tript^tition of 
man. * His dead heroes left a body behind, while 
a soul and a spirit went to the congregation of 
the great and the good who had preceded them 
to the other world. * No student of Virgir s .^Ineid 
can fail to see that its talented and amiable au- 
thor taught and believed the same. 

The philosophers of Elgjrpt, Greece, and Rome, 
some of them good as well as great men— almost 
Christians without having heard of Christianity — 
believed and taught the some doctrine. The 
'* THnerea hypoaUisit, somaio$, psych* ken pneumaioi" 
— *^ three-parted existence of body, soul, and 
spirit" — was on their tongues and in their writ- 
ings. 

If it be said that poets and philosophers were 
only learned pagans, that their authority, though 
weighing something, must not be considered de- 
cisive, I will adduce a sample or two from the £&- 
thers of the Christian Church. They were not 
pagans ; they were learned, Christian men, and 
they wro& at no great distance ivom the times of 
Christ and his AposUes; but I will not insist 
that even their opinions are decisive. IreniBus 
says : " lliere are three things of which the en- 
tire perfect man consists— flesh, soul, and spiriti" 
Oiigen says : '* There is a three-fold partition of 
man— the body or flesh, the lowest part of our 
nature ; * * * the spirit, by which we ex- 
press the divine nature, i^ which the Creator, 
from the archetype of his own mind, engraved 
the eternal law of the hanat by his own finger, 
and by which we are firmly conjoined to him and 
made one with him ; and then the soul, interme- 
diate between these two." 

But we need not depend upon the testimony of 
men, however learned and pious. The testimony 
of God is greater. In the Bible we have His 
testimony as often as we translate it accurately 
and interpret any portion in harmouy with every 
other portion, and in conBonanoe witb a bumble 
and enlightened reason, tjet us come to its 
teachings. 

In the Hebrew are three words, each appro- 
priated to the three several parts of man. I will 
exhibit them as best I can In Eeglish letters. 
They are bawsor, sometimes translated, in our 
Yemloti J fleshy at others du»tf ntphtsh, generally 
rendered sotd, rarely life ; and rooah, generally 
translated spirit. Each of these, on the most 
careful examination, seems clearly to express 
qualities of a higher order than the one pre^ 
ceding it in the arrangement above given. The 
reader will not wonder that 6atM0r (flesh, dust, 



body) should be ascribed equally to brutes and 
men in the Old Testament He may be sur- 
prised to learn that the same is true of nephesK 
(soul). From Genesis to Malachi, the n/epheah 
(soul) is predicated of man» and is equally predi- 
cated of all the lower animals. If man is repre- 
sented as becoming a living soul, so is the beast, 
the fish, the bird, the insect, down to the insig- 
nificant reptile and the microscopio animalcule. 

But when we come to the word rvqah (spirit), it 
manifestly indicates a higher order of affectioos, 
abilities, and responsibleoess ; and this word is 
applied to man only. The brute has the bawsor 
(b')dy) and the nepbesh (soul) in common with 
man. Man alone has the rooah (Bpirii). and this, 
indicating a higher nature, greater powers, and 
more weighty obligations, severs man from the 
lower animals, and asiiociates him with the « 
Deity **The dust," we are assured, ** shall re- 
turn to the earth as it too^.and the spkii shall re- 
turn unto God who gave it." 

Coming to the New Testament, we find three 
Greek words of similar import: soma (body), 
psyche (sovH), and pneuma (^)pirit). The writers 
of the New Testament, being mostly of Hebrew 
origin, and familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
would naturally — almost inevitably — use these 
Greek words precisely as the^ had been accus- 
tomed to use the corresponding words of their 
vernacular tongue. A careful inspection shows, 
beyond a doubt, that they did so use them. 
Here, then, we have, in the language recording 
the sayings and doings of Christ and his Apostles, 
three words, each denoting a distinct part of 
man. No two of them are synonymous, denoting 
the same part. Each has its own distinctive 
import. It is as certain that the words psvdiB 
(soul) and pneuma (spirit), as used in the New 
Testament, do not mean the same, but very 
difiTerent parts, of man, as it is that, when we 
speak of the shaft and base of a column, we do 
not mean the samp, but difiTerent parts of the 
column ; or that when we speak of the memory 
and of the judgment, we do not mean one and 
the same, but two di£ferent faculties of roan ; and 
yet the Eogl'ish words soul and spirii^ strange to 
say, have, in the literature and theology of the 
age and in the minds of man, become synony- 
mous, implying that the soul and the spirit of man 
are one and the same. 

Many passages in the New Testament, giving a. 
difi^rent view, might be cited. Time and space 
allow me to adduce but two. St. Paul, Heb. iv. 
12, says : '* The word of God is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
und spirit,'' etc. Here the structure of his lan- 
guage forbids the idea of separating what was 
before one thing into two, as when the carpen- 
ter cleaves a block of wood. It implies the 
separation of two things, which were closely 
conjoined, from each other, as when the dissector 
draws hia knife between an artery and a muscle. 
Alone, it proves that St Paul did not hold the 
modern views of soul and spirit. In his mind 
they were two parts of man, not one. But l€«t 
any doubt of his views on this point should 
remain, I will cite him in 2 Tbes. v. 12 : *' And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and 
may your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless," etc. Here we have bis 
view of the tripartite nature of man most dis- 
tinctively Were be with us and speaking our 
own tongue, and nhould he tell us that the whole 
man is constituted of spirit, soul, and body—these 
three, no less, no more— his language would not 
be more unequivocal. 

I hope J have established, or at least have con- 
tributed something toward establisbing, the tri- 
partite constitution of man, especially with such 
as regard the Scriptures as the great and reliable 
source of knowledge both of God and man. If 
asked by any reader, what then? cul bono! I 
Cuu not answer noWt but may attempt a reply &t A 
another time. m\^ 
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Ob, hapfif thef— tlM iMippInt of tMr kind— 

Wbiim rentle aUra anite, «nd in one fkte 

Tbtlr beuta, tbelr fortnnet, and tlMlr telnes blend.— TImmm. 



MODERN ST7LE. 

BT FRAN0B8 L. KXKLSB. 

*Ti8 Jurt the nicest thing you see* 
Jn«t what It's been held np to bo— 
The dearest word on English file, 
A worshiped pet— this modem style. 

'Tls " breaking flist" on dry, hot toast, 
And ** homo-mode*' coffee— that's the most; 
The morning paper to pcrase. 
To flu the void by " eating" news. 

*Tls dining on a hard, bomt steak 
That keeps Its victim long awake ; 
An evanescent, Arail dessert. 
That does no good— ^MrAop* no hart. 

Annring feast I a silver fork, 
A china plate as light as cork ; 
A silver goblet, golden lined; 
Bnt then 'tis etyie—Bo never mind. 

*Tis snpplng on a china cnp. 

With " milk" and water half fliled np ; 

A napkin and a napKin-rlng, 

Jast what the stylish waiters bring. 

And t?iit ie etyle! and every day 
We eat oar fill and go away ; 
We wonder If the time will be 
'When style and vMudte can agree. 



OUT OP PLACE— A COMPLAINT. 

BT |IRS. OEOROE WAXHnv'OTON WTLUS. 

The world is very cariously ordered and or- 
ganized in the middle of this nineteenrh century. 
Wi» do not by any means belong to the party of 
red-hot radicals who are in favor of turning 
€veryihing upf^ide down ; but we do sometimes 
wonder whether, if the terrestrial ball we live 
on could be taken up and well shaken, people 
and things might not settle down into a much 
more advantageous position. Everybody is out 
of place, everything is packed in the wrong cor- 
ner, and some of us spend a lifetime in fruitless- 
ly endeavoring to set ourselves right end upper- 
most, in order to begin the world ftiirly. To be 
sure, we are better off than we were in the old 
ante-phrenological days. NoWj if men choose to 
go frankly and ask the right road whereon they 
may travel, the friendly* finger-post of science 
stands ready to point it out ; the doctor need not 
go stumbling down the lawyer's lane, nor Is (he 
embryo banker stultified into breaking stones on 
the highway. Creologists need not subf^ide into 
grocers nor is there any unavoidable becessify 
for large-browed, imaginative artists devoting 
themselves to the dry details of the hardware 
business. 

Tet with all these advantages and facilities 
people tDlll blunder into the wrong places. Don't 
we see it every day and every hour of our lives? 
Is it not patent to the least observing eye ? Look 
at yonder pale-faced slender mortal drudging bis 
life away in the dreary monotony of measuring 
ribbons, changing ten-cent pieces, and cutting off 




lining silks. Is A« In his proper place ? Don't you 
feel the impulse strong within you to pick him up 
and drop him somewhere among the apple or- 
chards of a Pennsylvania farm, where he can 
grow strong, breathing in the odors of fresh-turn- 
ed earth, and recover some fraction of the man- 
hood nature meant him to have? 

That great, honest, lumbering fellow who sits 
staring in the college leciure-room without the 
shadow of an idea lurkbg behind his moons of 
eyes, he is out of place. Tou may keep him in 
college until he is gray, and he won't know any 
more than he does now ; but all the arguments in 
the world would not convince his father that he is 
not destined to be a modern Copernicus, or in- 
duce him to alter the plan ho has laid out for his 
son's education. Why idu't there some law to 
compel the old blockhead (it':> a strong word, but 
we feel the necessity for strength of ezpressioji 
just now) to let the young Hercules follow the 
natural bent of his Inclinations, and knock his 
ponderous head up against the world as a mer- 
chant, a farmer, a dray-driver— anything but a 
scholar ? 

In the quiet shadow of homes whose external 
appearance bears no type of incongruity, you 
find people out of place. Mrs. Massln, with her 
colossal height drawn up on the sofa, and cheeks 
like new mahogany, is being dutifully waited on 
by the slender little serving-maid who reminds 
you of a broken lily ; and the apoplectic alder- 
man is committing slow suicide wiih spiced meats 
and stimulants which would be like a new lease 
of lif«^ to the pale shoemaker who has the honor 
of making hU Excellency's boots, and waiting an 
indefinite length of time for his pay therefor ! 

Women and wives of America, can not yon 
bear testimony to the assertions we have made ? 
Does not Mr. Busybody make himself signally 
out of place when he comes prying down into the 
kitchen to see what became of that cold ham-bone, 
and w'hether the box of candles Is holding out as 
it ought to do ? Is it just the place of a lord of 
creation among the frying pans and dish kettles ? 
Would it not be more manly in him to stick to his 
sphere ? Is Jenkins exactly in his place when he 
follows his wife round from Htore to store, check- 
ing off her small purchases in his note-book, and 
whistling under his breath when she ventures 
into any expenditure beyond the beaten track of 
what " /consider perfectly right and appropriate, 
my dear !- ' Does his system of domestic econo- 
my exactly square with the popular idea of man- 
hood ^ Is Mr. G antwell in his proper place teach- 
ing ragged school, and carrying a small cartload 
of tracts. round amoog the purlieus of the Five 
Points, when his wife i« splitting her own kindlings, 
and carrying her own coal, and sewing on shop- 
work ( when tho baby kindly condescends to go 
to sleep) to pay the butcher, the bal'cr. and the 
candlestick-maker? Is Cicero Proudfoot in his 
proper place making speeches at small political 
caucuses and drawing up resolutions at ward 
meetings, while his business, in the forcible 
phrase of mankind, is '* going to the dogs?" 

Once in a while, as well, you will find i woman 
out of place. Possibly she is delivering public 
tirades on women's rights, while her young fam- 
ily is endangering itself with grates and tabie- 



knlves at home. Perhaps she is dragging forty 
yards or so of expensive silk over the mud 
or dust of Broadway, while her husband's shirts 
and stockings are unmade and oninended on the 
work-table at home. Perhaps she is cultivating 
her mind at lectures and lyceums at the expense 
of her kitchen economy ; perhaps, again, she is 
queening it at Saratoga or Newport, in diamonds 
and grenadine, while her children are turned over 
to the tender mercies of a French howM or an 
Irish nursemaid, and her husband, poor deserted 
soul, is literally homeless l And perhaps— it is 
ji)st as well to look at both sides of tho question 
—she is patiently toiling away the richest ener- 
gies of a noble nature in behalf of some great, 
surly brute of a husband who treats her rather 
less kindly than if she were a dog, and conuders 
the mere fact that she is married to him sufficient 
reward for all her meekness, humility, and self- 
sacrifice; a jewel thrown into the dusty road of 
life to sparkle all unseen. Such souls as these 
tM be out of place in this life, bnt in the next 
world, who can tell how high up they shall 
shine? 

Old bachelors and ancient maiden ladies are 
always out of place. Young folks don't want 
them prying and listening round with their sharp 
eyes and caustic tongues, and married people 
have a sort of suspicion that their babies are un- 
appreciated, and (heir felicity misunderstood by 
these ciphers in existence. They are odd ones, 
solitary scissor-halves ; and yet somewhere in 
» existence there must have been a placo provided 
for them. Well, let us wish them all suooess in 
finding it 1 

Alas I how many poor souls there are in jui>t 
the Fame predicament, when one comes to soberly 
survey the chaos called society. Rab'd house- 
keepers in a family where a dozen small children 
make it their business to undo whatever gets 
done ; pensive, poetic dreamers in severely procti- 
cal communities where dollars and cents, trade 
and profits, form the only topic of conversation ; 
eager reformers where people obstinately refuse 
to bo reformed \ talkers where thero are no lis- 
teners J pretty girls where there are no beaux ; 
and editors where nobody thinks of paying the 
printer's bill I We seriously recommend all phi- 
lanthropists to turn their immediate utfention to 
the amelioration of these crying evils. Collisions 
on railroads are unfortunately becoming too com- 
mon ; we only wonder that there are not more.col- 
lisions in every-day life, when nobody i« in bis 
right position. Some people are running on 
their neighbors' tracks ; others on no tracks at 
all. and there is no red fl »g of danger to avert 
tho impending crash. What would become of us 
poor blind mortals withou^; Phrenology, if there 
were not a merciful Heaven bendiDg over ^s 
all? 

Patience, suffering humanity, one and all. 
Some of you will probably succeed in settling 
into your proper niches if you keep trying long 
enough. Others will only find theirs in the other 
land, when the strife and struggles are all over. 
Perhaps, in the millennium, we shall all find our 
levels, and until then it only remains to us to 
toil on and hope on and pray en. Wc eball come 
to the right places at last 
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John Ck>RSON was a tall, stout hoj for his years. 
He was as full of life and spirit as ever a boy 
could be, ruonlog over with frolic and good feel- 
ing and restless energy. Any out-of-doors busi- 
ness was his delight : he could skate, fish, row, 
hoe garden, and drive horses as well for his age as 
the best He was manly and truthful, too~a no- 
ble fellow in his boy style, that his mother loved, 
and his father was very proud of. Everybody 
liked him ; I don't know indeed why it should 
not be so, for he was my ideal of a boy. Only 
be was not quite perfect, just as nobody in this 
world is. He had a quick, passionate temper; 
but that U no fault if it is not allowed to get the 
mastery of a man. John's temper did sometimes 
rule him ; he had not learned to say '* Down P' to 
the tyrant. 

John liked to read. *' Robinson Crusoe," all 
sorts of war histories, tales of adventure and 
heroism, and wild and exciting stories were de- 
voured a<) greedily as a lunch at recess. Oh, how 
his boy imagination reveled in all dangerous ex- 
ploits and longed for the dash and the daring of 
a soldier or a savage ! 

He went to school, as every boy does ; but that 
was the place he never appeared to the best ad- 
vantage, lie was a favorite in the school-yard, 
and was admired for many fine qualities by his 
teachers ; but he did not like to apply himself to 
a book ; his out-door nature rebelled against the 
confinement of the school-room and the discipline 
of close, earnest thinking. He was not much of 
a scholar ; I should say, perhaps, such was his 
reputation, since many boys younger and weaker 
and less talented than he stood head and shoul- 
ders above him in every class study. But really 
John had all the capacities of a true student, and 
if he were only diligent, he could have been as 
far ahead of the majority of the school in math- 
ematics and classics as he was in archery and 
horsemanship. 

Well ^as it for the boy that his preceptor was 
a judicious man ; he opened no contest with his 
pupil, but he took with a true eye the measure of 
his capacity, and resolved to inspire him with an 
ambition he had never felt For a day or two he 
waited, watching closely the boy's habits and 
moods, not as one determined himself to subdue, 
but whose purpose it is to lead the offender 
through his own sense of honor and right to self- 
mastery. 

There he sat holding his grammar, and feeling 
as a bird fresh from the wood does the first day 
in a cage, and putting himself into ill-humor be- 
cause he could not go off on some rollicking ex- 
pedition with horse or dog. He was dreaming of 
Crusoe life, and wishing there were do such tilings 
as schoolmasters and Latin verbs. 
* The bell struck, and John's class was called for 
recitaUon. John's lesson was the least under- 
stood and the worst recited of the whole. Such a 
failure was common to John's case. He had been 
reproved, assisted, and encouraged, but his im- 
patience of discipline left htm always far below 
the standard of his fellows. 

The master looked stem ; the boy, bright, no- 
ble, and beautiful, stood before him, with his one 



gr*»at failing uppermost over all his young manli- 
ness. Mr. L. felt that the hour was a crisis in 
that young life. He could no longer allow in him 
the self-indulgence which should leave him weak 
and superficial in mental requirement ] lie must 
teach him to control his restless spirit, and to 
train his mind to think closely, and reason ex- 
actly, and act within. itself in a way to become 
efficient in all worthy uses. 

** John Corson," said Mr. L., " do you want to 
be a man?" 

John smiled, and answered promptly, ''Tes, 
sir." 

** A whole, true, finished man, John, that can 
always do whatever he finds to do, being a power 
in himself— that can fight the baft with the good, 
and be always a victor ?" 

" Why, yce. sir," said John. 

** I thought so ; will you please tell me now 
what makes just such a man ?" 

John had a pretty good idea of a man ; be 
looked as though he had some very strong inde- 
pendent thoughts about it, but he did not know 
just how to express his thoughts. 

'* Speak it right out, John,'* said the master ; 
* tell us what you think." 

** Why, sir," said John, " a man is noble ; he 
don't do anything mean ; and he t^ somebody. ^^ 

" Not a bad definition, my lad ; a many you 
suppose, does his duty, comes right up to the 
mark, whemer it is pleasant to him or not, and 
makes as much of himself as he can ?" 

"Yes. sir." 

** John, who do you suppose does the most for 
one toward making a man of him — a man, as you 
say, that is somebody." 

'* I don't know, sir, unless it is his father." 

**A good father helps a great deal— a good 
teacher also ; good companions and good books 
very much : but the work is done chiefly by the 
man himself. It is self-work, such as none other 
can do for him— more than everything else toge- 
ther. God gives one a being full of capacities to 
be developed and strengthened and enlarged ; 
all good and right, you know ; but they must be 
very carefully guarded and educated so as to do 
the best work and the most of it, and in the best 
manner. Some have more in themselves upon 
which to build a fine manhood than others ; but 
it is for every one to say for himself how much 
of a man he shall be— whether little or noble— ^ 
nobody or somebody. Did you ever t£ink of this, 
John ?" 

" Not very much, I guess." 

" So I suppose. You see how it is-— one mu^t 
work upon himself constantly if he would grow 
into somebody worth being His too strong 
points, like a hasty, disagreeable temper, he 
must subdue and keep down, because it is not no- 
blo to be overcome of a harsh and hateful pas- 
sion ; the weak places he must teach and train 
and strenghen as much as he can, or there will be 
great defects to shame and hinder him. The slack 
places he must take special care of. If there is 
anything in his duties of learning or training he 
does not like to do, he must gird his will and 
his resolution right up to see that he does not 
lose his chance of being a man ju5it then. 

** You have some nice accomplishments. John, 
and I am glad for it ; they will help you to be a 
man ; and you can be as brave and noble in many 



things as any boy I know, and that makes me 
proud and happy. But, ob, the slack spot, John I 
do you know where it is ?" 

*' It U about the lessons, I suppose," said John. 

" Yes. Here you are, a bright, strong, Gnd- 
made boy, ready to wa k right up to a true, fin- 
ished manhood if you will ; but you come here 
day after day and sit restlessly and idly, with 
your hands full of true and important and beau- 
tiful work, which jou leave half done because 
you are too slack to do it; yuu don't want to 
grow strong and large in intellect ; to learn the 
best ideas of the noblest minds ; to re ason and 
compare and calculate, because it costs an effort 
yon are not fond of now. And I never feel that 
my pupil, with all his talent for being somebody, 
is sure to become a noble man, full grown in 
mind and soul, because he does not take b*s 
wi rk with a right manly courage and say, I will 
doit! 

" You see, the battle is all to yourself, John, 
and nobody can fight it out but you — the battle 
between doty and discipline on one side and 
ill-tempered slackness on the other. How shall 
it bo? — will you conquer the lessons, and fo grow 
efficient in mind and manly in will ? or shall the 
lessons conquer you while y our intellect lies weak 
and untrained, and your manhood becomes only 
a dwarf to the strong, brave character it can as 
w<ll grow to as not? In this great life-batile 
will you be a common soldi* r, or an officer fit to 
command yourself and to lead other men ?" 

John could not bear to think of beiLg less than 
a man ; ho saw and wa<) ashamed of his weakness. 
But he did not say much that day, and Mr. L. 
left him to his own meditations. 

The next day John came to school and sat 
dorn to his duties. 

»* Well, my lad, ' said the master, very kindly, 
" have you decided who shall cdnquer ?" 

" I will do U /" answered John, promptly and 
nobly ; ** please, sir, see if 1 donV. !" 

" That is the point to be gained, John ; hold to 
it, and I expect you to be a man." 

Oh, it was bird work, sometimes — up-hiU work 
for a Tv'hile, but John Corson persevered and con- 
quered. Ail the boy*8 better nature was enlisted ; 
the new moive, the manly aim, accomplished the 
master's ideas. Mr. L. became proud of his pupil. 

I wi^h you could pee John now that ten ^ears 
are added to his age— ten years of close study 
and earnest thinking and doing. He has been 
looking carefully to the weak places and the slack 
places, fur which he has reap?d un honorable and 
bemiiful reward. He is somebody, and whoever 
looks upon bi.9 intelligent f.ice and manly figure 
acknowledges it. We shall hear of him again 
some day, tor such energy and talent as his reso- 
lution has developed, can not livo in a corner. 

John Corson will never forget that schoolmas- 
ter ; ho lOves him with a noble fiiendfehip. and 
thanks God that ibero was one to inspire him at 
the right moment with a righ ambiiion. 1 think, 
also, that Mr. L. was never more grateful that 
God had given him some true work to do than 
when a tew years ago he called on his old teacher 
to express his gra'itude for the few kind words 
that starlrd him out of his indolence and set be- 
fore him a true and honorable endeavor. 

*' Conquer or be conquered, as you spoke the 
word that afternoon," said he, *' has stood by me 
ever since." 

»♦ Rather say." replied Mr. L., " that the * ItoOl 
doU!^ yoxL utiered ihe next morning has carried 
you through." 

" Bui," says Fome great boy, who reads m^ 
story and thinks he should like to be somAody if 
he only had the genius for it, '* John Corson was 
cut out for a smart man." Yes — and so, very 
lik^-ly, wero you, it y(>u were as much determined 
to fill our the pattern. He had a good fair mea- 
sure ef brains, and strength enough in his broad 
chest and stout limbs to sustain atabition and 
will and effort. Have not you ? Take up the I 
xoUl do U. fill out the pattern of your best, noblest 
being, and see if that is far difflerent from or 
much less than genius I b. l. e. 
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ANALTSIS OP CHARACTER. 

In the Platonlan philosophy we find the earliest 
approach to analytical reasoning j but its primal 
elements were bo inwrought with Rpeculativo fan- 
cies and metaphysical Pilbtleties, that it failed 
to reach a standard of demonstrable clearness. 
Poets, luminoQs-toDgued and golden-mouthed, 
from Homeric age to the prolific present, run mad 
with rhythmic verse and classic measure, have 
made sharp their pens for keen analysis. Pre- 
eminent in this marked peculiarity of genius, 
nniversal concession awards the palm to Shakspe- 
rian verse. His exquisite delineation of the 
passion love and its attributes; his masterly 
portrayal of avarice, pride, ambition, incon- 
stancy, jealousy, injustice, and their opposites, 
are unsurpassed. His analysis of conscience, ex- 
emplified in its rebuking power, when opposed to 
vehement passion, is terse and forcible. 

The works of the historian and biographer are 
not wanting in the analytical element, though not 
nnfrequently lacking in fullness and accuracy 
of detail. Novelists have here a wide range, 
where their descriptive powers find free scope. 
The author of '* The Bride of Lammermoor*' 
evinces inimitable talent in his analysis of the 
striking peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of wholly 
different characters. It is an interesting fact, that 
in all ihe varied phases of human character the 
world has ever produced, not one has its dupli- 
cate. 

There are certain qualities possessed by all in 
a greater or less degree, yet a marked dissimi- 
larity in the peculiar properties, bringing them 
into active force, is apparent We have glanced 
at analysis — the abstract; we come now to the 
realistic theory, reduced to practice Teachers 
have great need of u thorough knowledge in this 
science. 

Through tiieir knowledge of this, and wiue ap- 
plication thereof, they may approximate thi^ir 
success. What is frequently termed tact, in un- 
derstanding and guiding human nature, and to 
which the success of teachers and parents is at- 
tributed, is not always an inherent quality, but 
oftener a clear knowledge and use of analysis of 
character, through which each child or pupil's 
eapabililies are graduated by their proper stand- 
ard. Ton Ihui advance beyond the narrowed 
limits of the one-discipline system on to a broad 
foundation that shall comprehend all human na- 
ture, and with a wise and generous tolerance ac- 
knowledge and make it available. 

The erudite disciple of Gall and Spurzheim 
takes your mental guage at a glance ; needs only 
to make a few mysterious passes, prestissimo, 
over the subject's head to delineate the character 
thereof with fullest detail. 

The modern physiognomist, carrying the sci- 
ence still farther, simply requires the lady to 
nnvail her face, and making its fair lineaments a 
study, resolves with perfect ease and accuracy 
what were hi'herto problems to her nearest 
friends and a puzzling enigma to herself. At a 
glance he will lucidly explain, if her organiza- 
tion will harmonize with the susceptible young 
Bdwin's, of the firm of Sly & Dry. across the way, 
whether she is bom to the school of prose or 
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poetry, will or will not properly discipline the 
young olive-branches in prospective ; graduates 
her hope, desire, memory, comparison, spiriiual- 
ity, and thus adflnem. 

And yet in all seriousness, setting aside the 
spurious claims of those who, gathering a super- 
ficial knowledge of the human organization, seek 
to make capital of their limited and Imperfect 
ideas on the subject in public demonstration, 
in which character reading is dragged in as an 
afierpart to some scenic show, legerdemain 
performance, or wondei-ftil display of ventrilo- 
quism, and for a finale to the astonishing devel- 
opments of their high art jugglery, any one per- 
son in the audience willing to submit their crani- 
um to the hand of the presdigitateur can receive 
a delineation of their charac'er gratuitously (!)■— 
Ignoring those surface-swimmexs, in the highest 
and noblest study to which man can bring his su- 
preme will and power, i. .c, himself, by those who 
have thoroughly studied and comprehended the 
science, it has proved the truest and most com<» 
prehensive text for practical analysis of character 
the world of science has ever discovered. When 
this has become more widely understood ; when 
the touch-stone to moral, mental, and physical 
worth is applied without question or comment, 
the aspirant to our friendship will have no need 
to come prefaced with letters laudatory, with 
certificates of character well attested. 

We look for that in the texture ancRjuallty of 
the brain ; the structure and baUfico of the head ; 
the lineaments of the fdce ; and we are rarely 
deceived. The treacherous smile ; the cunning 
word:^ of false pretense ; the mouth of guile ; the 
persuasive voice and glance subtly hiding deceit, 
are all to your practiced eye unmasked ; their 
deformity betrayed in prominent organs, the 
subtle arts of dissimulation fail to conceal. 

How many fatal mistakes of a lifetime, cmol 
deceptions, and tangled chains of error might be 
escaped did men rightly understand the art of 
practical analysis! 

The study of human nature affords an infinity 
of discovery. Michelet, the French author, says, 
in discussing love and woman : '* She whom you 
loved in the morning Is not the same woman at 
night. An Alaatiau nun, it is said, forgot herself 
for three hundred years in listening to the notes 
of the nightingale. But whoever could listen to, 
and look at, 'a woman in all her metamorphoses, 
would be always astonished, might bo pleased or 
offended, but never tired. One alone would oc- 
cupy him two thousand years.'' 

This author, who has in his zeal a trick of ex- 
aggerating, a habit of presenting theories through 
a too glowing and highly colored medium, does 
not err in this a&<umption, allowing the theory to 
include both sexes. The power of self-renewal, 
perpetually at work in the human organiem, gives 
to analysis an ever-increasing interest. The char- 
acter you delineate to-day, in less than a year's 
time may be hardly recognizable — its crudities 
refined and harmonized; latent powers devel- 
oped ; organs hitherto in the ascendant lessened 
in prominence, made subservient to organs whose 
growth and progress are something wonderful. 

Not unlike a vast garden, whose boundary is 
the ocean. After exploring labyrinthine paths 



and lovely glades, that repeat themselves over 
and over again like a sweet rhythm, you come at 
last to the rose-tangled hedge, betraying you Into 
the belief that you have reached the limits ; when, 
lo I on the other side, coral gardens, stretching 
away In a limitless expanse, glow and redden 
under the sparkling wave and silver foam of the 
boundless sea. fannt upoam robkbtb. 



SOMETHING SXJGjOBSTIVB. 

The proper education of children is a subject 
that has engaged the attention of clergymen, 
political economists, and philosophers, and many 
theories have been broached about the age when 
this forming process should begin. Some have 
described the mind of a child to be utterly blank 
and waste, like a sheet of paper, on which the 
writer may trace any lines or figures that ho 
pleases. That such views are erroneous is too 
evident to require proof. We believe that every 
child is born with the germ of all the faculties it 
ever exhibits. Education may, and undoubtedly 
does, do much to assist their development, and 
that Is the utmost of its power. Now the great 
question Is, wli ence Is the germ derived ? We an- 
swer, unhesitatingly, In the mental conditions of 
the parents, especially of the mother. Hence it 
Is impossible that women can be too careful of 
themselves during their periods of gestation, and 
this care should extend not only to their physical 
comforts and arrangements, but also to the 
proper government of temper, the restraint of 
propeubities, and the exercise of all social and 
moral virtues. That many children are bom 
with physical deformities is a well-known foot 
That such deformities have been occasioned by 
frights or Injuries sustained by the mother can 
scarcely be doubted. Now If the embryo or 
fetus can be thus affected In its body or limbs, 
why not in the rudiments of its mental parts T If 
it can be thus affected In extraordinary oases so 
as to produce an unnatural disfigurement, is It not 
reasonable to suppose that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances its physical or mental characteristics 
are thus determined? Hitherto, marked pecu- 
liarities in children which have been produced 
by causes operating anterior to their birth have 
been rather the result of accident than design, and 
how far the mother, If she chose, might before Its 
birth lofiuence the future character and destiny of 
her child, is still open to experiment. From tnis 
cause, if no other, those who are usually, though 
Improperly, termed half-witted, should not marry, 
their offspring being little, if any, superior to 
themselves in mental stamina. When the parents 
are both imbeciles, it is scarcely posslblo thai 
their children should possess en ordinary degree 
of intelligence. This I9 puflBciently borne out by 
facts which have fallen under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the writer. Of an entire family of 
twelve persons, the father, mother, and ten chil- 
dren were all imbeciles. This was the more re- 
markable from the fact that the father was 
connected by birth with some of the most distin- 
guished families in Ao State of Now York, and 
his brother hold an important political position. 
The father and mother were entire strangers 
previous to the acquaintance which resuli^d in a 
marriage 
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TRUTH AND ERROR. 

It is amusing, but at the same time painful, to 
read the flaming advertisements of the monej- 
making quack doctors who promise to cure many 
diseases— indeed, to " regenerate the race,'* with 
a single nostrum. These pretended benefactors 
bait their hook's with real common sense, and 
thus catch many victims. It is a mle of this of- 
fice, not to publish, even in our advertising de- 
partment, the deceptive announcements of these 
great rogues ; but we overstep our rules in the 
present case, and publish, witliout pay, the fol- 
lowing, taken from one of the leading New York 
daily newspapers. We omit names, and add re- 
marks in brackets. 

Phtsigal Djsgbnbbact of the Amerioan Peoflb. 
— In the young and rising generation, the vegeta- 
tive powers of life are strong ; but, in a few 
years, how often the pallid hue, the lack-luster 
eye, and emaciated form, and the impossibility of 
application to mental effort, show its baneful in* 
fluence I It soon becomes evident to the observer 
that some depressing influence is checking the de- 
velopment of the body. [It will be seen, farther 
on, that the quack proposes to correct all this by 
the use of a few bottles of his worthless slops. 
Notice how complimentary to our grandmothers, 
and how indignant he waxes at the foolish folly 
of our young women. Read.] 

The force of circumstances doubtless compelled 
our mothers and grandmothers to lead that sort 
of life which is most productive to health and hap- 
piness. This spirit of our mothers was due to the 
health, hopeful temper, industrious habits, and 
freedom from the tyranny of fashion and the innu- 
merable follies of genteel nonsense. Who and what 
are we now ? We can all see by merely looking 
around us. Our grave-yards are full, and the 
tombs of young wives whose ages vary from eight- 
een to thirty-eight are not alone, but those of lit- 
tle children from one to four, whose untimely 
death filled up the measure of maternal sorrow 
during the brief period allotted to herself. The 
mother's feebleness sent those little ones to the 
grave to be shortly followed by herself at a pe- 
riod when her life should be full of health, vigor, 
hope, and happiness, and when each pledge of 
love should be a source of additional joy. It was 
not 30 with our mothers heretofore. We are un- 
doubtedly growing weaker and weaker. It is 
time that we had taken the alarm [and a few bot- 
tles of the quack's specific]. The reflection that 
the native blood of this country is flowing more 
and more feebly, and seema destined to flow out 
forever, should startle and arouse us to action at 
once. Is there any hope of reaction from weak' 
ness to strength and vigor, from idleness to in- 
dustry, from fashionable nonsense to practical 
wisdom ? [A few bottles of the Invigorator will 
" tone up"— -the pockets of the quack— and leave 
the partial imbecile just a few steps nearer to id- 
iocy or the grave than before.] We freely be- 
lieve that there are means ample for cur restora- 
tion J but whether our women can ever be in- 
duced to adopt the necessary treatment and main- 
tain the restorative habits, we can not say. Al- 
though our condition be ever so bad, yet it seems 
as if we are bound to get worse before we are in- 




duced to adopt the remedy. In the country, and 
in the towns, and more especially in the large 
cities, the daughters of nearly all parents who are 
comfortably situated in life, insist on coming up 
to womanhood with only the knowledge of non- 
sensical fashion and foolish etiquette. In fact, 
this is the disposition of the majority of our 
daughters, and it is alarming to even think of. 
[So much the better for the wicked quacks who 
get rich on diseases and on the follies of the de- 
ceived.] The laws of nat ure are outraged by our 
escessively elevated and exquisitely rtfiued state 
of society, to which the people are silly enough 
to submit with extreme devotion. This ia the 
way in which we are growing weaker, in which 
our young women are unfitted for the duties of 
wives and mothers, our young households filled 
w<*>h eigbiog, sadness, sickness, and sorrow, and 
our grave-yards with young mothers and infants. 
[Here is more bait. You idle ones, read this, 
and skake with fear ] There is no better defined 
law iu the world than that every one, male and 
female, should vigorously exercise themselves 
regularly in the free open air, and to this end 
must take strong and heroic hold of the rug- 
ged duiles of life. [Does the quack practice 
what he preaches?] The truth is, that wd were 
made to do what we Musr perform, and we refuse 
at our peril. There is nothing clearer than this, 
that every one, male and female, was made to do 
his and her share of the labor of this woi^Id. 
Health, strength, and long life are dependent 
upon obedience to this law. One quartei^ of the 
people are professional men and merchants, and 
they have organized such a social rank and caste 
as makes idleness, devotion to the fashions, and 
extreme gentility indispensable to respectability 
and good standing in society. Hence the fat-al 
and dangerous influence of dissipation pervades 
all ranks except those who have not yet worked 
up to the requisite delicacy and ravishing charms 
of our first society. It has been proved, for in- 
stance, that the population of Paris have not 
vigor enough to perpetuate themselves in equal 
numbers, and that were it not for immigration 
from the surrounding country, a few generations 
would leave that city without inhabitants. [What 
will Frenchmen say U> this? Secure a few bat- 
tles of the 1 and save yourselves from an- 
nihilation.] So of all other cities. We have no 
doubt that could New York be walled in to the 
exclusion of all people, and should the present 
population be subjected to the sume deteriorat- 
ing and baneful influences as now prevail, in two 
hundred years there would not be a singh hu- 
man being left within her gates. Then is it not 
time that we took warning, ere it be too late ? 
[Ay. How many bottles will it require to pre- 
vent all this ? Hoorah for the Invigorator. Blow 
the horn for the Invigorator.] 

Hundreds suffer in silence, and hundreds of 
others vainly apply to druggists and doctors, 
who merely tantalize them with the hope of a cure, 
or apply remedies which actually make them 
worse. [There is more truth than poetry in this. 
How many bottles do you say ?] Females, owing 
to the peculiar and important relation which they 
sustain, and the offices they perform, are subject 
to many sufferings and ailments. [Just so.] Free- 
dom from these contribute to their happiness and 
welfare, for none can be happy who are ill. 
[What a pity !] Not only so, but none of these 
various female complaints can be suffered to run 
on without involving the general health, and ere 
long producing permanent sickness and prema- 
ture decline. [Exactly ; but how many bottles 
for this ?] Nor is it pleasant to consult a physi- 
cian for the relief of these delicate affections ; 
and only upon the most urgent necessity will a 
true woman so far sacrifice her greatest charm as 
to do so. [But may she not consult a quack ? or, 
how would it do to employ a female physician ? 
Ah ! second thought makes it clear : a few bot- 
tles of the will do the work.] The reader 

must be aware that however sligbt may be the 
attack of these diseases, they are mrc to affect 
the bodily health and mental powers. [Now we 



come to the nub. How pathetic his regrets ! tie 
is going to extract ** something green" from the 
pockets of his verdant victims, while he is talking 
about ** exterminating" disorders from the body. 
Look out!] While we regret the existence of 
those disorders, we are prepared to offer an in- 
valu'ible remedy, and one that will radically ex- 
terminate them rrom the system. It is unequaled 
by any oiher preparation in the toorld^ and unlike 
ail other remedial agents and proprietary com- 
pounds, we make no secret of its ingredients. 
To be used for Weakness arising from Excesses 
or Indiscretion, existing in Persons of both Sexes, 
and at every period of life, attended with the fol- 
lowing symptoms : Indisposition to Exertion, 
Loss of Power, Lops of Memory, Difficulty of 



bottle!" Another, and another! I see — I see! 
What's that ? I*m dizzy— or crazy ? Where am 
I? Hold still! the poor thing is intoxicated! 
What is in these bottles ? Bitters, to invigorate. 
But read on.] 

During the superintendence of Dr. at 

Bloomingdale Asylum, this sad result occurred in 
two patients ; reason had for a time left them, 
and both died of epilepsy. 

Who can say that these excesses are not fre- 
quently followed by those direful diseases. Insan- 
ity and Consumption ? The records of the insane 
asylumns, and the melancholy deaths by con- 
sumption, bear ample witness to the truth of these 
assertions. In lunatic asylums the most melan- 
choly exhibition appears. The countenance is 
actually sodden and quite destitute— neither mirth 
nor grief ever visits it^ Should a sound of the 
voice occur, it is rarely articulate. 

" With woeftil measures, wan despair. 
Low snllen sounds his grief beguiled.** 

While we regret the existence of the above dis- 
eases and symptoms, we are prepared to offer an 
invaluable gift of chemistry for the removal of 
the consequences — [Here follow the name, num- 
ber, price, etc., of the preparation, which can not 
by any possibility do the slightest good in any 
supposed case. Young men and old men, young 
women, old women, and children pay thehr money 
in the vain hope of relief, but find, when too late, 
that they have lost so much cash, swallowed so 
much slops, and are invariably worse than be- 
fore.] Its medical term is — — , and it is com- 
posed of [whisky, molasses, roots, yaibs, and 
so forth — perfectly innocent.] It is prescribed 
by the most eminent [quack] physicians in the 
United States [who make money on its sales] and 
prepared in vacuo [by a Teutonic chap who takes 
the lead in advertieing in maujr newspapers- 
some of which profess to be religious— being en- 
abled to pay liberally, on account of the enor- 
mous profits he makes on his false promises. But 
why sbould we single out the advertisemelit of 
this particular quack ? Is he worse than all the 
rest ? No— no worse than tfie *• Howard Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia," and the entire brood of 
bad men who poison and rob the unfortunate. 
We may expose them to little purpose, but we A 
can warn our readers to beware of the quacks]. ffX 
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PORTRAIT OF CYRUS W. FIELD. 



PORTRAIT OF FREDERIC N. OI8BORNB. 



THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
EUROPE AND AMERICA CONNECTED. 

Thr Atlantic telegraph in an accomplished fact. 
The daily papern are publishing dispatches from 
London. Paris. Berlin, and Vienna promptly 
transmitted through the wires. It is a grand 
triumph of man over nature — one of the victories 
of peace— a long step onward in the march of 
civilization. This is but ** the \)egiDning of the 
end." From the shores of northwestern America 
the wires are being carried into Siberia and Russia, 
and the earth will soon be girdled with the me- 
tallic thought-bearing lines, and the ends of the 
earth be brought together, in fulfillment of proph- 
ecy. As one of our morning papers truly says : 
** Toe success of this grand undertaking will con- 
stitute an epoch in the world's history, of which 
the record of the enterprise will form one of the 
moht dramatic pages. Future generations will 
read with intense interest of the steps by which 
success was ultimately gained." 

The first practical idea of the Atlantic cable 
was obtained from Frederic Newt«n Gisbome, 
the projector of the electric telegraph from St. 
Johns to Cape Ray, Newfoundland,* to whom due 
credit should always be accorded. 

The movement for the actual realization of the 
idea of submarine tel**graphic communication be- 
tween Europe and America was inaugurated in 
1854 by the organization of the Atlantic Cable 
Company, the leading spirit of which was one of 
our citizens, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. In August, 
1858, the first cable was successfully laid, but the 

• For the character and biography of Mr. Gisbome, see 
^ PARBNOLoaiCAL JoiTiiNAL for September, 1865. 



current through it was feeble from the first and 
ceased entirely soon after the continents were 
joined. The failure of the attempt to lay another 
and a better cable last summer is still fresh in 
the memory of our readers.^ But the promoters 
of the enterprise were not to be discouraged. 
They had faith, energy, and perseverance, and 
they resolved to try again. We have had the 
pleasure of recording the result. 

The paying out of the present cable from the 
Great Eastern was commenced on Friday, July 
13, 1866, and on the 28th of the same month Mr. 
Field forwarded the following dispatch from 
Heart's Content, Newfoundland : 

^* We arrived here at nine o'clock this morning. 
All well. Thank God I the cable has been laid, 
and is in perfect working order." 

Nothing can add to the force of this simple an- 
nouncement, ** Thank Grod! the cable has been 
laid.'' 

CTRD8 W. FIELD. 

Cyrus W. Field, to whose indomitable energy 
and perseverance we owe the linking together of 
two continents by the electric wires, was bom in 
Stockbridge, Mass., November 30, 1819. At an 
early age he came to New York, and commenced 
his business-life as a clerk in a counting house 
down town. So ambitious a youth could not Jong 
remain in such a position, and in a few years he 
beca.me the head of a large and prosperous house 
of business— buying and selling printing paper. 
A^ a mercantile man he was eminently success- 
ful, so much so that in 1858 he was enabled to 
retire from active business pursuits. 

After spending six months in South America, 
he turned his attention to the subject of oceanic 



telegraphs. This became his hobby, and the plan 
of laying a cable across the broad Atlantic his 
pet idea. In 1854, he succeeded in procuring a 
charter from the legislature of Newfoundland, 
granting him an exclusive right for fifty years to 
establish a telegraph from the continent of Amer- 
ica to that colony, and thence to Europe. From 
that time to the present, in all its discourage- 
ments and temporary failures and. in its final 
triumphant success, the history of the Atlantic 
telegraph and the history of Cyrus W. Field 
are one. 

Cost op Telkgraphino to Europe. — It costs at 
present t« send a telegram from any telegraph 
station in America to any telegraph' station in 
Great Britain, for twenty words or less, including 
address of sender and receiver. £20 in gold— i. e., 
$100 gold. For every additional word, not ex- 
ceeding five letters, twenty shilliogs sterling per 
word. To the continent of Europe the charge 
is £21 in gold for twenty words, and for every 
additional word twenty-one shillings. 

Water-Proof Drbssi vo por Shoes. —1. Take oil , 
6 ounces ; wax, } ounce ; Burgiindy pitch, \ 
ounce ; oil of turpentine, } ounce ; melt together, 
and apply until the leather is saturated. 2. Suet, 
resin, and beeswax melted and applied. 8. A 
solution of India-rubber, 2 drachma, and oil of 
turpentine, 15 ounces ; mixed, when dissolved by 
heat, with one pint of boiled oil. 4. India-rub- 
ber, one part ; copal varnish, six parts ; turpen- 
tine, sixteen parte. Dissolve with a gentle heat ; 
then add beeswax, one part, previously dissolved 
in b«>iled oil, twelve parts ; lastly add litharge, 
three parts. Boil a few minutes, and cool. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 

[A LiDT correspoDdeDt, interested in "The 
Signs of Character,^' writes the Editor of the 
means by which she judges others.] 

My judgments of people are formed by im- 
pressions received from the influence which they 
exert over me, whether by bodily presence or in 
other ways ; and the strongest proof to me of the 
intimate relation and adaptation of each* body to 
each sonl is, that from these impressions I have 
often had pictured perfectly in my mind the 
faces of those whom I never saw, and of whom I 
never heard any description. So I believe that 
not only is the face the index of the soul, but 
that the soul also bears with it a picture of the 
face. I will try to explain what I mean. When 
I have been at a party, in church, or on the 
street, I have sometimes felt suddenly a marked 
change in the atmosphere around me — a strong 
iofluence either pleasant or disagreeable, and 
with this instantaneously a picture has presented 
itself to my mind, and upon looking around I 
have more than once gazed upon its original — a 
strong good face, or a strong bad one. 

A face that makes no marked impre^on be- 
longs to a mind that makes as little. 

This influence, I believe, need not necessarily 
be direct to make an impression, but may come 
to OS through many links of association. 

Many incidents in my own experience make 
this theory seem true to me, whatever it may be 
to others. 

I pray that the time may soon come when 
** magnetism," "clairvoyance," ** spirit paint- 
ing,** et^;., may be considered in their true light, 
as only powers of the human mind, given for good 
by a loving Creator, " who made man but a little 
lower than the angels." 

YrruFBaATiON.— It is amazing that men of pro- 
fessed general character — exemplars for popular 
adoption— should ever indulge in low, dzistardly 
flings at the private character of a political op- 
ponent, as means to prevent his success. The 
idea of sacrificing sentiments of philanthropy, 
truth and justice for any consideration, let alone 
that of trivial triumph, is both mean and con- 
temptible. One commends the spirit of thorough 
invc: tigation into the character and proclivities 
of candidates for ofiice. Would it were ever 
severest scrutiny — their motives, capability, ob- 
ligations, and what all else may affect the popu- 
lar interest in case they be ehosen ; but at the 
same time every one should brand as low, con- 
temptible, and dishonorable that conduct toward 
a candidate which exaggerates and manufactures 
faults, and lessens and denies merit. Such a 
course, so very common, should meet with the 
immediate and uncompromising hostility pf every 
patriotic citizen of the country. w. h. g. 

Am Irishwoman appeared in a court at Louis- 
ville^ Ky., recently, to be appointed guardian for 
her child, when the following colloquy ensued : 
"What estates has your child?" *Pl^e your 
honor I don't understand yon." Judge : " I say, 
what has she got?" " Ghills and fever, plaze 
your honor." 




EMMA, QIXBBN OF TEUEl SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 

Our portrait represents her majesty the Queen 
of Hawaii, now on a visit to the United States. 
She arrived in New York quite recently from 
England, where, since August of last year, she 
had been visiting Lady Franklin. Her mission 
to England was for the purpose of interesting 
the friends of English Church Missions in the 
welfare of the Christians among her own people. 
She is of mixed blood, partly Hawaiian and 
partly English ; her father was one of the native 
chieftains, and her mother was a granddaughter of 
John Toung, a companion of Vancouver. She 
was born on the 2d of January, 1836, and was 
married to the late king, Kamehameha lY., in 
1856, but their only child died in 1862, so that 
upon the death of her husband in 1864, his broth- 
er succeeded to the throne with the title of Kame- 
hameha y. 

The present form of gpovernment recognized in 
Hawaii is constitutional having been established 
in 1848. The legislature— which is composed of 
two branches, the Chamber of Nobles and the 
Chamber of Representatives, is convoked every 
two years. The ministers of government are 
nearly all foreigners; two of them — C. C. Harris, 
minister of justice, and E. H. Allen, keeper of the 
seals— *kre Americans. The established religion 
is the Episcopal, of which the principal bishop is 
an Englishman. 

In personal appearance Queen Emma is quite 
attractive and lady-like. She is of the medium 
height, well and compactly built, and wears con- 
stantly a pleasant expression. With an olive 
complexion, jet black hair, lustrous dark eyes, 



and an easy though mi^estio demeanor, she 
would be taken even by veteran travelers for a 
Creole lady of the Gulf coast or of the Antilles. 
She dresses in plain black, and shows no jewelry ; 
in fact, she can be compared to no royal personage 
in her style and general appearance unless to 
Queen Victoria. She speaks English perfectly, 
and is quite entertaining in conversation and ac- 
complished in manners. 

There is not the slightest tincture of bar- 
barism distinguishable in her pleasing and well- 
formed head and face. Hers is a warm and 
earnest nature, a strongly sympathetic and mo- 
bile temperament The full eye, the comely 
nose, the shapely chin, the well-cut mouth, and 
the high forehead exhibit a degree of refinement 
and intellectual culture which would be credit- 
able to the highest civilisation. 



Sharpekiko Edob-Tools. — We translate the fol- 
lowing from a German scientiflc journal, for the 
benefit of our mechanics and agricultural labor- 
ers : *' It has long been known that the simplest 
method of sharpening a razor is to put it for half 
an hour in water to which has been added one- 
twentieth of its weight of muriatic or snlphnrio 
acid, then lightly wipe it oflT, and, after a few 
hours, set it on a hone. The aoid here supplies 
the place of a whetstone, by corrodiog the whole 
surface uniformly, so that nothing further than a 
good polish is necessary. The process never in- 
jures good blades, while badly hardened ones are 
frequently improved by it, although the cause of 
such improvement remains unexplained. The 
mode of sharpening here described would be 
found especially advantageous fbr sickles and 
scythes. 
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BBAMZNO STS8. 

BT ABOBaB W. BLUdTT. 

I OAZB npon those beaming eyes 

That dimmed the empyrean's bine. 
Then seem to monnt the raolted skies, 

And find a spirit-form in view : 
Her robes eclipse the roseate light 

That Phoebns folds aboat his car ; 
' Her radiant glances awe to flight 

The (^eam that pranks the evening star; 
And so snblime the vision seems, 
rm lost awhile in heavenly dreams I 

Dear memory softly near' me steals 

And lifts the vail of golden haze, 
While fimey's mimic force reveals 

The treasured scenes of other days ; 
Those beaming eyes evolve a light 

That chastely decks a charming form, 
Her tresses darkling plomes of night. 

Her cheeks with envious roses warm. 
Her voice the blissfhl son! of song— 
Herself a qneen to sway the throng I 

Once more I trace those beaming eyes 

To where a happy spirit-band 
With glorions rapture thrills the skies 

With notes of song supremely grand ; 
Soft, soothing strains of plaintive lays 

That rise and fhll, or, ihinting, sweU 
To anthems loud of joyoos praise, 

Till vast creation owns the spell— 
Tliat charm Ihun woe the dying yean. 
Or hold in chain the rolling spheres I 

-^Nno York Evening Pott, 



THB SINS OF SOCIBTT. 

** MiSBRABLB sinners V^ It is rather a fasliiona- 
ble phrase in onr popular churches— something 
that people mouth and mutter over without fairly 
knowing what they mean by it. Of course we 
are all " miserable sinners" — nobody hesitates to 
call himself by the title of humility, but once let 
his neighbor try the experiment, and one may 
easily imagine what the consequences would be I 

*' Miserable sinners I'' Mrs. Petroleum comes to 
morning service in the Lenten season, and mur- 
murs through the words over her gold-clasped 
prayer-book, really feeling very spiritual and ex- 
alted, and then goes home and directs Ann to tell 
all visitors for the day that her mistress is ^' not at 
home. " But then, of course, Mrs. Petroleum does 
not regard that little mis-statement in the light 
of a /ie— not she. It is merely an understanding 
in fashionable society. The great father of fibs 
glories in such ''understandings." Why is not 
Mrs. Petroleum brave enough to say that she is 
" engaged," or that she ^* does not see company I" 
Just because it is not the custom ! 

Mr. Smithers goes db church, groans out the 
responses with the loudest of the elegantly clad 
*' miserable sinners," melts into tears over the 
sermon, behind his gold spectacles, and really 
fuicles he is doing a land-office business in the 
matter of repentance . For the moment, perhaps, 
he is. And then on Monday morning he goes 
down town, sharp-set as a pruning-luufe, to sell a 
lot of damaged goods to the California market at 
fkncy prices, or to palm off several cartons of 
last year's styles to country storekeepers as the 
«< latest novelties in tiie market. " But then, bus- 
iness is business, and Mr. Smithers' abstract 
conviction of his own unworthiness on Sunday 
don't at all aflbot his keen eye after interest on 
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Monday. He will put a ten-dollar bill on the 
plate next week, and all the neighboring worship- 
ers will say within themselves, " What a noble- 
hearted, generous fellow Smithers is ! a pity there 
are not more like him 1" 

Ah, Bir. Smithers, do you remember who said, 
'' Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you?" and, ''With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you !" 

Neither is Mrs. Smithers any exception to the 
general rule. 

'*If ye plaze, ma'am, Mrs. Tedious is down 
stairs," says Betty. 

"Mrs. Tedious I How provoking I Of all 
mornings in the world, when I wanted all my time 
for the dressmaker! And she'll stay forever— 
the tiresome, stupid old bore I I do wish she 
would remain at home." 

And Mrs. Smithers with a deep groan adjusts 
her cap ribbons and goes down stairs with an 
artificial smile on her lips. 

" My dear Mrs. Tedious, this is indeed an unex- 
pectsd treat! How kind of you to think of me 
when you have so many friends to claim your at- 
tention ! I am 50 glad to see you ! Now do take 
off your things and stay to lunch I" 
And so on, ad libitum I 

'^ But this is nothing more than ordinary civil- 
ity,*' says the world. Yes, it is— considerably 
more. Of course Mrs. Smithers is not expected 
to tell Mrs. Tedious to her face that she is a bore 
and an intolerable nuisance; but where is the 
necessity for all those honeyed phrases of delight 
and flattery with which the poor old lady is fairly 
overwhelmed ? A falsehood is a falsehood, and 
nothing less venial, gloss it over as you will. 

Mr. Plastic is a " miserable sinner," too. At 
least so he informs the congregation in sonorous 
accents— but, nevertheless, he don't believe any 
such thing. And he bullies his clerks, and storms 
at his wife, and scolds the servants, and kicks the 
dog, without the least sting of conscience t Isn't 
he a church member ? He rides down in the cars 
with the window wide open, although the pale 
young man at his side ties an extra handkerchief 
round his throat, and coughs consumptively ever 
and anon. Hasn't Plastic a right to his own win- 
dow ! He makes a spittoon of the silk skirt near- 
est to him, without the slightest compunction — 
why can't women keep their dresses out of the 
way ! He jostles the little child in the street and 
knocks its hat over its bluo eyes — why don't 
people keep children at hore? And he gives 
the wan little beggar who pleads for a " penny" 
in charge of the next policeman. He won't be 
bothered with ragged brats at his heels ! 

Yet Mr. Plastic expects to go to heaven. Well, 
perhaps he may j but we wouldn't give much for 
Plastic's chance ! 

*' Miserable sinners!" Not sinners in great 
things perhaps, are we all ; but small sins weigh 
heavily in the balance. Sharp words, prettily 
spoken list, false witness against our neighbor, 
little morsels of selfishness, straws laid on the al- 
ready intolerable burden of sinking sufiierers, 
averted faces, harsh judgments! So the ar- 
chives^mount up in the eye of Him " who seeth 
not as'man sees.^' 

Reader, think of these things, when next you 
ask God to be merciful to you, a miserable sin- 
ner! 



SinfBBAMB. 

TBI FnsT Poxx.— A sohool-gizl sends ns her first a^ 
tempt at writing verses. She is flu> too impatient to gei 
into print First attempts in this line are generally hii 
nres; nevertheless, we will print a portion of oar corre 
spondent's pleasant rhymes, becahse we think we dla 
cover in them the promise of something better— some 
thing that we may he prond to print years hence, whet 
oar school-girl Mend, shall no longer be a school-girl bm 
a woman of matured intellect and cnltiTated tastes. Bht 
will sncceed, but let her " hasten slowly.'» 

Sunbeams 1 sunbeams everywhere I 

Trembling on the summer air; 

Dancing on the cloudlet dim. 

On the blue lake's glittering rim ; 

Softly quivering through the leares, 

*Hong the shadows binding sheaves; 

Biding in the tossing curls 

Of the merry prairie girls, 

Lingering in each flowery cup, 

Till they drink'the dewdrops ap. 

When they hide themselves away, 

Whither do the sunbeams stray? 

WiU they steal within the soul. 
Where the shadows dimly roll? • 
Win they shine upon the heart. 
Will they dry the tears that start! 
Nay, they are children of the day, 
Passing with its hours away. 

When the moming^s golden beams 
Softly circle o'er the streams. 
And Aurora's throne is won, 
(Dove-eyed sister of the sun.) 
And she steals along the skies, 
(How her rose-hued chariot flies !) 
All her chQdren* left behind 
In the sunlight pale and blind, 
And JBoluB breathes a song, 
Borne npon the wings along— 
Song as soft and pure and sweet 
As the cloudlet at his feet— 
When the brightly beaming sky 
Spreads its azure curtain high, 
And the sun, so fierce and Ikr, 
Bides upon his glittering car ; 
Ah 1 his glance will tell you when 
All the sunbeams come again ; 
But the dewy evening's ikU, 
Softly closes over all. 



THB VISITATION. 

BT ICBS. HELEN HIGH. 

Last night my darling, Love exultant, scaled 
The barriers of space, the walls of Time : 
I stood beside thee as in other hours ; 
Thj voice went flooding all my Joy-sick lieait 
With waves of rapture, and thy tender eyes 
Sank to my spirit's center, and thy hand- 
Glossing my hair— seemed blessing infinite ! 
Oh, then, like rose-leaves folded in sweet haste, 
Thy lips met mine (the slgnet-seal of love)— 
All glad emotion, ail bright visions swept 
Through brain and being, till I looked to see 
Heaven's radiance burst upon my upward g^nce— 
Angels had come, and next immortal bliss 
Would surely clasp me I In my dreams I laid 
My weary head upon thy loving palm. Tears- 
Love's priceless Jewels which he giveth Joy, 
When life's green isles are reached, and perfect calm 
And holy peace have folded their white wings 
About the soul— came slowly, tenderly I 
I felt the touch celestial of thy arms, 
I drank the music of thy strange, soft tones. 
And heard in trance ecstatic this : ** My own. 
My only Love I behold all grief is past ; 
We part no more, for Death hath come to both.'* 
Cahton, N. T., May, 1866. 



*Th6 stars. 
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FAOOINQ AND FLOGOZNO 

IN ENOLI8U BGHOOLS. 

[So univeAal is the custom of floggingf in En- 
glish schools, that it not uafrequently happens 
that children are iojured— crippled for life — by 
the barbaroos practice of heartless teachers. Dur- 
ing the time we were lecturing in England, there 
were two children, under twelve years of age, 
actually murdered — or punished so severely t<hat 
they died from the effects. The practice is con- 
tinued in most of the schools in that most emi- 
nently Christian country. Here is a statemcDt, 
from the London Daily News, which describes the 
working of the Eoglisb educational system.] 

How laborious and incessant the tasks of the 
fag were only two years ago at Westminster may 
be inferred from the foUoiring disgraceful state- 
ments. The junior who happened to be " call'' 
had to ask th% twelve seniors, just before prayers 
at night, at what hour tbev would be called. 
Some would say, ** At four,'' in which case the 
fag would have to rise at three, because he had to 
light two fires and get four ketclefuls of boiling 
water ready before they came down. The senior 
usually neglected the summons, and the *' call" 
had to rouse him every half-hour till eight. Some- 
times, with petulant perverseoess, the fag would 
be blamed for not having dragged bim out of bed, 
whereas, if he had dared to do so, the indignity 
would have been instantly resented. Between 
eight and nine the juniors were employed in their 
work, but were liable to be called upon by the 
upper boys at any moment for note-paper, india^ 
rubber wedges to prevent the windows from rat- 
tling, dipfuls of ink, knives, pens, paper, enve- 
lopes, string, sealing-wax, pencils, and squares of 
paper called quarterns ; they had also to carry 
matches with them, and their waistcoats were fit- 
ted with great pockets capable of containing the 
miscellaneous assortment If the dips or ink- 
stands were not clean, or were chipped, the sen- 
iors would menace them with a brutal punishment 
called "tanning in way" — that is, the offender 
bad to raise one of his legs on a sink in the wnsh- 
ing-place, when the " second election" would take 
a run at him and kick him with violence while 
standing in that position. To render this intel- 
ligible we should add that every senior has a 
second election, who is responsible for the acts of 
the junior and receives chastisement if he does 
not keep the jiinior up to the mark. Some of the 
punishments iq^ioted on the fags who have incur- 
red displeasure were indicative of a refined cruelty. 
The sharp edge of a college-cap or paper-knife 
was driven with violence ten or twelve times 
against the back of their hands, which were ex- 
tended on a table te receive the blow. The effect 
of such punishment is described as ** tremendous," 
and in one ease a wound was inflicted which left 
a permanent scar. Then there was what is called 
'* buckborsing," which consisted of tha fiat part 
of a racket being applied forcibly to the shoul- 
ders, or its sharp edge being jerked against the 
calves of the leg witn such power that they were 
bruised and excoriated, and in some cases blood 
had been drawn. Another punishment was known 
by the phrase, ** touch your toes." The supposed 
offender was ordered to bend as low as he could 
without permitting his knees to yield, when a 
severe canine was administered. How capricious- 
ly these casngations were given is made known 
by tb^vidence. There is a fietg called *< put to 
rights chairs,'' who has to arrange the chairs for 
the seniors at prayers. These chairs have to be 
fetched from the dormitory or other rooms, and 
. returned to their places afterward. If, after they 
A had been thus replaced, a senior required an extra 
^ chair, he would sometimes fetch one, and leave it 
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in the upper election-room, although such an act 
was forbidden. Hence, on the fullowiog morn- 
ing, another senior would upbraid " put to rights 
chairs" for neglect of duty ; and, on the boy 
maintaining that he had put them all away, he 
would be told^ ** That is bosh !" and receives a 
thrashing. Another junior was denominated " put 
to rights tables ;" and after arranging the tables 
and sweeping the room. It was his duty to place a 
bible on the table for the master to read ft>om. On 
one occasion, not being able to find a Bible at the 
moment, a boy substituted a Greek Testament — 
an act which caused no prncticul incopvenience, 
because the master invariably brought his own 
book. The deed, however, was observed by a 
monitor, who, as soon as prayers were over, sum- 
moned the boy up, and gave him such a caning 
that he staggered T>ut of the room. Mr. Scott de-. 
fends the monitor, and contends that the act was 
a moral fault which deserved punishment. la 
this we totally differ from him. The pressure 
exerted on the fags, and tbe system of terror in 
which they lived, was such that their moral sense 
was blunted, if not extinguished Their ruling 
motive was to escape the dreaded torture, and 
everything else was forgotten, the dictates of 
conscience, principles, and right feeling wer«» over- 
ridden by the peremptory necessity of striving to 
avoid corporal chastisement. It was the system, 
not the individual, who ought to have been charg- 
ed with ttbettiog fraud and deceit While, there- 
fore, a remonstrance might have been wisely of- 
fered to tbe boy, a sweeping reform ought to have 
been applied to the system under which such un- 
justifiable tyranny was practiced. 

[Perhops these are the means by which young 
John Bull gets on such strong belligerent propen- 
sities. His education, religion, and mechanism is 
literally poinded into him. If he survives this, he 
makes a good boxer, soldier, sailor, miner, fisher- 
man, teamster— we pity the horses — and he man- 
ages to get rich, or to become a pauper. His 
school life is certainly very different from that 
epjoyed in these United States.] 



MZNITTB WBIOHINO. 

Onk of tbe most curious circumstances con- 
nected with minute weighing was that relating to 
the ''light sovereign" excitement, in England, 
about twenty years ago. The Bank was author- 
ized to reject all sovereigns weighing less than 
122§ grains each. This was right enough ; but 
what angered the public was, that sovereigns 
issued at one counter were rejected at another. 
The Bank did not intend anything unfair ; it 
weighed all the eight million sovereigns in its 
vaults, singly, and in the best balances, rejecting 
those below a certain weight as 'Might.'* Tet 
the accepted coins were not at all really equal in 
weight Minute differences in the weights em- 
ployed, and in the even suspension of the scales ; 
currents of air acting unequally upon the scale- 
pans ; a gradual diminution of the weight of one 
scale-pan by the act of placing and displacing the 
coins to be weighed, by which the equipoise was 
deranged ; the striking of the scale-pans upon the 
counter*; differences in the Judgment and per- 
ceptive powers of the weighers ; the short time 
which could be allowed for each operation ; the 
failing of eyesight, the fiagging of attention, and 
the sleepiness produced by the monotony of the 
employment ; differences in the rate of vibration 
of tbe beam ; defects of principle in the con- 
struction of the scales, difficult to obviate without 
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destroying their simplicity, and marring their 
general usefulness— all these contingencies affect- 
ed the accuracy of the weighing. Under the 
pressure of this difficulty, Mr. William Cotton, 
Grovemor of the Bank of England, set his wits to 
work, and invented a most beautiful airtomatio 
gold-weighing machine. It consisted externally 
of a square brass box, with a hopper or open 
funnel at the top to receive the sovereigns to* be 
weighed ; the hopper descends at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and will hold five hnndred 
sovereigns at once. In front of the box are two 
small apertures, connected with two receivers, 
one for light sovereigns and the other for those of, 
full weight Inside the box is a beam or bal- 
ance, with a small brass platform exquisitely 
poised. Around and near the balance are deli- 
cate little pieces of mechanism, which we shoold 
despair of describing with lucidity ; but the gen- 
eral action may be made intelligible. The hop- 
per being filled with sovereigns, the lowermost is 
shifted and brought by means of a slide along a 
channel just large enough for a sovereign of 
proper standard gold to pass, but not large 
enough to admit a counterfeit.* The sovereign 
then escapes from forceps ^ hich have temporarily 
held it, and becomes balanced on the little plat- 
form. If the sovereign be of the proper weight, 
the platform on which it rests remains in the 
lowest position ; and a small lever turns roond 
and dextrously poshes it off the platform into a 
receptacle prepared for it If the sovereign be 
ever so little below the proper weight, the plat- 
form does not sink, and another lever, coming 
from a different quarter, swings round and pusbes 
it into another receptacle. So exquisitely are the 
parts adjusted, that the balance would, if neces- 
sary, measure the ten thousandth part of a grain 1 
No mental labor, no racking of the brain, no 
fatigue of eyesight, no delicacy of perception is 
involved ; the bank clerk has only to grind away 
by turning a small handle, and the machine does 
all the weighing by its own automatic action. If 
he will feed the hopper with sovereigns, the 
machine will weigh thirty-three of them in a 
minute. And such weighing t Let the Master of 
the Mint determine what the proper weight of f^ 
sovereign shall be, and this machine will detect 
** light gold" with the most inexorable rigor. The 
Bank saves many hundred ponnds a year by tbe 
use of these machines, in the saving of wages 
paid to those whose duty consisted in weighing 
the coins on the old system. Every sovereign 
that we receive at the Bank of England, whether 
old or new, is weighed by the machine — nay, 
measured as well as weighed — ^before it is handed 
to us ; and it is indeed " a little" that would 
escape the vigilant scrutiny of the machine. 
Beautiful as this machine of Mr. Cotton's is, there 
is something even more surprising in that whiph 
Baron Segnier has invented for the French Gov- 
ernment, seeing that the latter separates the gold 
coins into three groups, according as they are 
exact weight, a little over weight, or a little under 
weight 

* The double test in all these matters is this: If a bad 
aovereign is the same weight as a good one. It li. too large ; 
tf it is tbe aame sixe, It Is tno light— l>ecaii8e standard guM 
li heavier than anj metal likely to be nsed as a sobstltate; 
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WnOM TO ELECT. 

Instbab of going into lamentations 
over selfish, corrupt, and wicked politi- 
cians ; instead of deserting the right and 
yielding to the wrong, in order to stop 
the clamor of hungry office-seekers ; or, 
Quaker-like, folding our arms and sub- 
siding into meek subn^dssion to ambitious 
rule, we propose to keep on the armor, 
and fight willingly, cheerfully, yea, joy- 
ously, against the devil and his hosts. 
Let chicken-hearted weaklings sigh for 
stagnant pools and repose. We can not 
sympathize with them. 

" Tls not oup trade ; 

Bot here toe stand for right." 

It is complained that our government 
is in the hands of low, base men ; that in- 
dividual rights are not respected or pro- 
tected ; that mobs and emeiUes rule the 
hour ; that '^ Republicanism is a failure ;" 
that men will not, can not govern them- 
selves ; that the so-called principle of 
equality is no principle ; that it is an ab- 
surdity ; that the few must rule (and 
ride?) the many. To all this we say, 
mankind are, indeed, for the most part, 
what the best confess themselves to be, 
namely, ^' miserable sinners.'^ 

But, taken altogether, we — ^the people 
— are about as good as the average the 
world over; and judging from the fre- 
quent wars and upheavals in the Old 
World, the ignorance, dissipation, crime, 
and discontent in all the monarchies, 
our political condition is at any rate no 
worse than theirs. 

Again, why is it that so many Euro- 
peans pull up stakes, pack their boxes, 
say good-bye to fiiends and father-land, 
and pitch their tents here ? Why do not 
Americans emigrate to the Old World, 
or colonize in some other country ? A 
foolish Southerners, since the war, 
BrazU ; some others tried Mexico ; 




but we hear they are now returning, 
having suffered a bitter experience in 
those countries. 

We are yet in a state of transition 
from slavery to freedom, and of course 
there will be struggles for measures and 
means among partisans ; and these polit- 
ical agitations will continue more or less 
violently for a long time to come. There 
will also be religious revivals, commer- 
cial changes, money panics, seasons of 
excessive heat, cold, wet, and drought ; 
epidemics, changes in the fashions, and 
so forth. Still, the world will roll on ; the 
seasons succeed each other ; &rmers plant 
and reap ; animals bring forth afler their 
kind ; young people obey the Divine in- 
junction — ^marry, multiply, and replenish 
the earth. And we shall "keep right 
on," while we Uve, observing, thinldng, 
and doing. But whom shall we elect or 
select to serve — not to rule over — us ? K 
we follow the example of the Saviour, 
and choose our men, we shall have both 
good and bad. Was there not a Judas 
among the twelve ? and ean we find any 
body corporate or society without a Ju- 
das in it ! Does it follow, then, that we 
must, of necessity, have bad men in our 
councils ? By no means. It is our priv- 
ilege to have whom we like — sober men 
or drinking men, intelligent or ignorant, 
honest men or rogues, philosophers or 
fools. Happily for us, no one can pro- 
claim himsdf king or emperor, and plant 
a throne in these United States. When 
we want an hereditary "head center," 
we can import or create one. We simply 
want " the right man in the right placeJ*^ 
That man should be thoroughly honesty 
intelligent^ and religious. We may not 
ask " what is his creed," or who was his 
grandfather, his grandmother, or how 
much is he worth, but "who is he?" 
"what has he done?" have his efforts 
been for the pubHo good, or for mere 
personal ends ? 

Now we venture to affirm, that good 
men may be found in every State, county, 
and town who may safely be trusted with 
the administration of public afiaira. Then 
why not elect such as these ? Why put 
up with liquor-drinking, tobacco-chew- 
ing, vain, vulgar vagabonds, who are 
known to be bad, when good men may 
be obtained ? It is the low, slavering, 
intriguing, profiuie, drinking, peddling 
politician who brings disgrace on a gov- 




ernment; one without moral principle, 
who will drag the nation down that he 
may lift himself up ; who will rob and 
riot, having neither respect nor fear for 
God or man. No more of these ! No 
more vicious, ambitious men, wlio swear 
to " rule or ruin." Let such be counted 
out in all our elections, and only honest, 
temperate, intelligent, and religious men 
be dected. ' 

PRE-NATAL ZNFLUBNCB3. 



Thb opinions of the world are dWIded as to 
whether the sorroandings of a mother affect the 
character and talents of her to be-bom oflbpring. 
Though it is tnie that some children are bom with 
healthy bodies and happy dispositions whose 
mothers were vexed and miserable from abase, 
poverty, and hunger, yet we believe^the general 
law is, that children, to a greater or less extent, 
take on the characteristics and states of mind and 
character predominant in the mother during the 
year preceding the birth of such children. Let 
a mother have happy social surroundings, and such 
leisure as will permit her to spend much of her 
time in reading and other forms of mental activ- 
ity, and her child will be likely to inherit her 
then mental states — will love reading and mental 
activity, will be clear and forcible in thought, 
and have a cheerful dispotdtion and a cordial, lov- 
ing nature. Let these conditions be reversed 
previous. to the birth of the next child and it 
will very likely be peevish, fretful, unsocial, 
unhappy, and not given to intellectual activity 
and clearness. 

Thus, Zerah Oolbum's mother, though unedu- 
cated in the simplest principles of arithmetic, 
puzzled all day and all night studying out the 
problem of a difficult web of cloth she was about 
putting into a loom, and her son was born a 
genius in arithmetic. Napoleon's mother ppent 
much of her time on horseback in the military 
field the year of his birth, and took great interest 
in those aflkirs for which her son became so dis- 
tinguished. Hundreds of cases if not quite so 
marked as these tend to prove the same law of 
special transmission. We have just heard of a 
case which occurred in Michigan in 1884. By 
invitation of the teacher of a private school a 
woman took her sewing and spent many half days 
listening to the recitations of the children, one of 
her own being of the number. A few months 
after this she gave birth to a son who became 
very brilliant as a mathelhatician. The statement 
comes to us f\rom the father, indorsed as follows : 
"HioBioAX. May, 1801 

Messrs. Eds. A. F. J. : Mr. D. 0., wtio ad- 
dresses you, is a citizen of , Mich., whose 

reputation as a gentleman of truth and integrity 
is unexceptionable. I have kno^ his son 0., of 
whom he writes, from early childhood and with 
my experience of thirty years' teachiug, I have 
never known his equal in mathematical q|^cu- 
lation. J, 0. p.. • 

Teacher of Nat Science and Mathematics in 
Seminary.'' 

It is proper to remark that neither the Dather 
nor mother is at all distinguished for this tndt, 
nor any other member of their family. 
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*« FOREIGN AIRB/' 

Prominent Imitalion is not confined to mon- 
keys, but h largely developed In many of the hu^ 
man race, white and black. Among the latter 
it is perhaps most manifest in the yoaog, 
roguiah students who imitate the gesture and Im- 
gnage of their grave and dignified perceptors. 
Hoitentots, like Europeans, imitate the actions, 
dress, and customs— even to the vices— of those 
who visit them. It is through this faculty that 
much useful knowledge may be acquired by the 
disoriminatiog. When republican Americans go 
to Europe they are liable to imbibe aristocratic 
notions, and on their return home to affect the 
snob; the exquisite, or the swell whom they saw 
in the old country. We observe this more pai^ 
ticularly in the young men, who bring home old 
tobacco pipes, pouches, snuff-boxes, horns, and 
mulls, and who wear their beard after the fashion 
of Lord Dundreary, and other half-imbecile pop- 
injays. Eye-glasses are worn for effc-ct. Ser- 
vants and footmen must be dressed in livery after 
European modes. Little dogs take the place of 
babies, aod other customs equally artificial and 
foolish are adopted and brought home. Just now 
it is becoming ** fashionable" for Americans to 
send their children to monarchical countries to be 
educated, instead of in our own republican sim- 
plicity. Here, the first question has been uiUUy. 
There, it is show. Here, our studies had reference 
to the realities of life— to science, natural phil- 
osophy, and practical affairs, rather than mere or- 
nament. And this education has to!d on our 
iron-clads, clippers, reapers, mowers, telegraphs, 
printing presses, sewing and knitting machines, 
and ten thousand other inventions, by means of 
which labor is saved and men and women meas- 
urably emancipated from the slavery of constant 
toil. IVe have been engaged in the work of 
opening up avenues for travel, trade, and com- 
merce throughout our vast continent by railways, 
rivers, and lakes, while they of the Old World 
have been studying the fashions, and how the few 
may keep the many in ignorance and more secure- 
ly domineer over them. There, a few idle women 
rig themselves out in the most ridiculous cos- 
tumes — having no reference to comfort, economy, 
or convenience— and the rest are expected to 
** imitate" them or lose caste. Look at the enor- 
mous hoops ! the great bags of rope, artificiul 
hair, and so forth, worn on the head, neck, or 
shoulders, vulgarly called " waterfalls." Where 
else, except among those with more vanity than 
brains, could such a fashion originate? Our 
Rocky Mountain squaws practice nothing more 
absurd. But this is '* European." Wax dolls are 
not living, breathing beauties, nor are these arti- 
ficially got-up cheats worth " imitating." 

But we — Americans — are not alone in " putting 
on airs." Europeans who come here ape our 
*' border ruffians," and take to chewing, drinking, 
swearing, and gambling as naturally as ducks to 
water. They talk of bowie-knives, dogfights, 
and <H>ck-pits with a looseness quite alarming to 
the unsophisticated, they soon acquire the use 
of our backwoods and bar-room slang, and be- 
come over-jnbllant. A few months in democratic 
America unfits them for the restraints of old coun- 
^ try life, and after returning home, they come back 



with bag and baggage to settle among us. This 
is the case with the common class. The better 
class of visitors notice the workings of our free 
schools, free press, and free religion — we are com- 
ing to "free trade" when we get ready. They 
look at our inventions and give us credit fbr 
<' leading the world" in that department; while 
in chemistry, surgery, phrenology, mining, engi- 
neering, etc., we are teachers rather than pupils. 
Nor will we admit that we have not in America 
all the facilities for acqui^og as thorough and 
complete an education in nearly aU departments 
as can be found in the Old World. In military 
and naval schools we are the equals of any nation. 
In mechanism we are ahead ; so also in agricul- 
ture. But in foolish fashions, we admit, the old 
country is in the lead, and we are mere imi- 
tators. 

Next year there will be a swarm of curiosity 
hunters pouring their spare cash into Frenth cof- 
fers, buying gimcracks and gew-gaws at the 
French fair in Paris. While we approve sensi- 
ble travel, we would not have Americans make 
fools of themselves ; and hence these suggestions. 
Let us be true men and women, and not pitiful 
puppets or mimicking monkeys. 



A NBW PORTRATF OF OX7R S AVIOX7R. 

When in Europe, a few years age, we obtained 
several views by different artists, all said to be 
likenesses of Christ. One of great antiquity had 
under it the following description : 

»* Thb ohlt thus ukxhxss of Oub Savioub, takxk 
vbom omx wobeed on ▲ piscb of tikfbstbt, bt oom- 
xand of tmbbius cibsab, and was oivxn fbox thb 
tbba8ubt of ck>n8tantin0flb bt thb ellfbbob of 
THB Turks to Popb Innocbnt thb YIIIth, fob thb 

BZDBXFTION OF BIS BBOTHKB, THEN A OAFTIVB OF THB 

Chbutians.'* 

In this the features are thin and delicate ; the 
eyes blue, large, and expressive ; the nose prom- 
minent and nearly straight, more like the Greek 
than the Roman ; the mouth not large ; the lips 
full and slightly parted, not sufficiently, however, 
to show the teeth ; the chin somewhat long and 
feminine rather than large and masculine ; and 
the eyebrows full and beautii\illy arched. The 
head is high, long, and large, but not wide, ex- 
cept through the temples, covered with long, 
wavy auburn or reddish-brown hair, inclined to 
curl. His beard is slight, face unshaved, with a 
light moustache. Except in complexion, there is 
no Fpecial resemblance to the Jewish type of 
countenance. 

A late English writer states that there are hoo 
races of Jews : one fair, with straight nose, often 
with reddish hair and blue eyes; the other, or 
western Jews, dark, with large noses, like the 
Syrians, descendants, not of the ten tribes, but 
of the Babylonians, who were taken to Judea. 
We may never know all the genealogical facts 
connected with this matter, but the theory of 
two distinct races seems not only possible, but 
probable. 

Mr. John Sartain, of Philadelphia, has engrav- 
ed on steel the largest and finest likeness — after 
the copy named above — which we have seen. 

It is known that Hon. Edward Everett, Prof. 
Brittain, and 8. R. Wells have copies, obtained in 



Europe, like the one from which Mr. Sartidn has 
executed his engraving. Whatever may be 
thought of its genuineness, it is certainly much 
superior, as a work of art, to anything now 
procurable by the public. This print, which is 
not far from 10 inches by 20, is sold for $5 ; nicely 
framed in black walnut at $7, and may be ob- 
tained f^m J. S. Thompson, Greneral Agent, New 
York. We will cheerfully take charge of any 
orders for this picture which may be sent to ns. 



Phbxnoloot in the South. — ^We are pleased to 
learn that an active spirit, or, as Wm. Gilmore 
Slmms calls him *' a universal genius," down Sonth 
is showing considerable zeal in Phrenology and 
cognate subjects. Now and then we find a person, 
not a professional phrenologist, who appreciates 
the merits and great utility of Phrenology, and 
unselfishly seeks to disseminate it by some earnest 
words in its behalf. Mr. James Wood Davidson 
has our thanks for the active interest he evinces 
in a good cause. Using the privilege of an 
author, he introduces into his published discus- 
sions of Phrenology substituted terms of classical 
origin which he thinks more specific. To this we 
make no objection ; mere names are little where 
the principle and character of things remain un- 
altered. Phrenology, however, is the term by 
which our science is universally known, and is 
comprehensive enough for all its purposes. 
Mactt ina virtide, Davidson, wake up the tk>nth 
and bring all to a knowledge of the truth. 

WnrriNa YEBSis.— Writing verses is a pleasant 
recreation for young people of poetic tastes and 
culture, and we see no serious harm in the practice 
so long as nobody may be bored by being com- 
pelled to read or listen to the reading of the 
« poetry ;" but when therhymster, imagining him- 
self a poet, insists upon inflicting his rhythmic 
platitudes upon the unoffending editor, and 
through him (if he prove good-natured enough, or 
sufficiently ignorant of their worthlessneEs to 
print them) upon the much-abused public, it be- 
comes quite another affair. Write verses by all 
means, if you like the amusement ; but unless you 
have some better authority than that of your 
partial personal friends for believing that you are 
truly a poet— a thousand chances to one you arc 
not— do not, we beg you, think of publishing 
them. 

Remove TEHPTATiaNB.— The fact that many oan 
not, or do not, regulate their appetites is self-ap- 
parent Look at the poor liquor and tobacco in- 
ebriates who can't, when within ''smelling dis- 
tance, do without toddy and pipe.'' They are 
weak-willed, though strong in propensity. Then, 
what is to be done? If they are to be saved to 
themselves and to society thetemptation must be 
removed, or they must be removed from thetemp- 
tation. '* Shut up the liquor shops," or shut up 
the tipplers. 

It is said that man-thieves are knidnapping 
considerable numbers of negroes in the Southern 
States and selling them as slaves in Cuba. How 
can it be stopped ? Stop slavery in Cuba. This 
is the only effectual way. How much longer 
shall this corse be permitted to exist in a civilised 
country? We ask Spain to abolish slaveiy in 
Cuba. Steps for gradual emancipation — with no 
more importations either from Africa or fh>m the 
United States— should be taken at once. Let 
this ball bo set in motion. Where are the *' irre- 
pressible'' agitators ? Where ia that spirit that 
was "marchmg along?" Who will make Cuba 
FBEB? Let there be no time lost. No 
thieving of men, women, and children. 
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C0minunicatioiis. 



Vndw this iMMl wm p«bllah aneh ToIanUry coDtribotloiia m w« 
dMa auflktontly lutorestlus or mvcmUvc to merit • pUc« b«i-«, but 
irlthoot ludorslug altber th« oplulniu or the «ll«(«d fact* B«t fcNtb. 

FEMALE SUFFRAaE. 

BT JOHN DUNK. 



TsB tnnoTation which the States have effected upon 
the common-law status of married women is eminently 
jnst; but it is not of snch a character as to countervail 
their social incapacitiea and render them qnalifled to 
wield the elective franchise. Neither does it follow, be- 
cause these rigors of the oommon-laW have been thus re- 
lieved, that it is Just to innovate yet fluther. The ftin- 
damental nature of the franchise, and the office which it 
was designed to answer, require that the freeman should 
act tndependently of every bias. In an elective govern- 
ment the people govern— their wishes are laws ; the bal- 
lot is simply the expression of those wishes. Now if 
there is an authority which coerces the true sentiments 
of the people, the franchise becomes a mockery. 

The object to be gained by admitting women to vote is 
to get the sense of a class now exclndcd— to get the sense 
of the whole people. If the matrimonial institution 
raises a power (be it in legal contemplation or resnlting 
from personal Influence of the husband) in one to dic- 
tate to the other, no benefit results to either the gov- 
erned or the government (if, indeed, there is any dis- 
tinction). It is supposed that husband and wifSe counsel 
and advise together r^arding the one vote which the 
husband casta as representing their united wisdom ; this 
is practically true of a large class, while .that class of 
which it is not true is composed of those wherein the 
stronger of the two (either husband or wife) decides 
what ticket shall be deposited. In a m^Oority of cases 
either the husband or wife has almost absolute control 
regarding their afll&irs ; this is more generally tn^ than 
we would at first thought imagine. No two persons are 
equally capacitated in every respect, and naturally the re- 
mit proves that the abler one determines the nature of 
the act to be exercised concerning any specified thing ; 
this in cases where the husband and wife are happily 
matched is therefore regulated by a law which can not 
be restrained. 

Now, supposing we give hoo ballots to the twain, they 
both vote alike where they are thus happily mated, and 
the superior wisdom of one is respected. But, on the 
other hand (in my article in the February number I en- 
deavored to give especial prominence to this, but your 
contributor waived all objection^ to it, apparently), sup- 
pose they are unhappily mated, each will act independ- 
ently of the other, and, having each a ballot to cast, what ia 
the result ? Would not a difference of opinion, with the 
rancorous bitterness which is universally engendered in 
politics, destroy the peace of the family ? and what hap- 
piness is there left for eUAer party when rabid party 
spirit divides the household t and is not happiness the 
aim of our existence ? Supposing, fortber, that they 
hare children, is it not reasonable to presume that there 
will be a strife concerning how those children shall be 
tnqght to consider the great propositions involved in po- 
litical Issues ? and wonld not this make perpetual the 
division which now is marked only during the pendency 
of elections between political antagonists ? This is anal- 
otgons to the spirit which is aroused when husband and 
wife hold irreconcilable religious views ; as a rule in such 
instances, one parent teaches the children to disregard the 
ether parent's notions, and vice versa; at length this dif- 
ference settles into a determined antagonism which 
enters into every phase of domestic policy. The disad- 
vantages it entails every candid reader will observe. It 
is the policy of the law (common and statutory) to ren- 
der In the highest degree sacred the marriage relation, be- 
cause otherwise human hopes and happiness wonld never 
be realized. 

Therefore, for the reason that if husband and wife voted 

$like, the eeneet^ thepeopUttHndd benobetter determiMd ; 

and for the reason that if the two voted difibrently, the 

moet sacred in8tUuH(M known to tocktytDonld become pro- 

A dudive qf the grealest misery to the human famUv^ mar- 

/KV ried women should not vote. 
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The Creator has made man and woman physically dif- 
ferent, and by force of it their duties differ. It is highly 
consistent with the design which we discover in His 
works that' man should attend to the political duties of 
society and that wonum should not; indeed, woman, by 
the peculiarity of her physical disposition, is incapaci- 
tilted, if for no other reason. To vote implies the ability 
to hold office, and how can woman hold political trusts 
and at the same time discharge the duties which the Al- 
mighty has imposed upon her^ 

Progress should be slow to gain a healthy growth, and 
sndden revolutions, socially and politically, are the great- 
est enemies of advancement. But what madness has 
seized the proselytes of " progress I" what a reckless 
spirit pervades the times I how are the landmarks of 
safety disregarded by these enthusiasts I 



SHALL THE EXACT TRUTH BE TOLD ? 

I NOTICE an editorial in the Jime number of the A. P. J. 
defining fear, fiiith, and hope ; in which you assert in il- 
lustrating faith, that '' it is said a colored minister, dur- 
ing the July riots of 1868, was delivered from the merci- 
less rioters in answer to prayer." You say, " a simple 
act of fi&ith opened the way, and light came down to illu- 
minate the dark path.'^ 

Now this is all true in a sense, but the impression con- 
veyed to most minds by yours and similar expressions, 
that the infinite Jehovah exerted bis miraculous power 
to stay the rioters^ weapons and vengeance while the 
man of God passed that bloodthirsty mob with his con- 
fiding family, is not in my opinion true. And yet I 
think if the man of faith had not exercised foith in 
prayer, but followed his first impulses and climbed out 
of the back window, he might have fared the sad fate too 
many black men and their families and property fared 
during those murderous riots. But it was the courage 
and cool resolve inspired by his prayer of faith, and 
which beamed from his countenance, as he boldly led his 
wife, followed by his children, that stayed their murder- 
ous hands. 

Do you ask me, then, was it DaniePs courage that shut 
the lions' mouths, and the fire-proof coating of faith that 
shielded the Hebrew worthies in the fiery frimace ? I 
answer, in those days of miracles every servant of God 
waa preserved miraculously when danger threatened, so 
no other means could save; witness, for instance, the 
earth swallowing up Korah, the fire consuming Blljah's 
sacrifice, preserving Paul ftx>m shipwreck, etc. 

But in these days, when effects follow legitimate causes, 
when such a ser\'ant of God as Col. Baker is coolly shot 
dbwn at Ball's Bluff, and the mangled corpses of our best 
men mingle with the worst in railroad disasters, and sink 
in the ocean from steamboat explosions, I condude if 
the days Of miracles are not passed, they are certainly 
not wrought as of yore, to inspire men with a suitable 
faith to be always available in the hour of need. 

I know the world believes that holding forth this doc- 
trine of special providences works good to man. If I be- 
lieved this I would shout Amen, and preach it, too, if not 
strictly true. But on the contrary, I believe thousands 
are to^y traveling the downward road, and will finally 
make their bed in hell, in consequence of the holding 
forth of this doctrine of the virtue and efficacy of alh 
stract faith. 

We tell our children that God made them, the beantlfril 
apple on the tree, and every other thing that exists ; and 
when they are young they consider that God acts espe- 
cially to make each of these things, as much as the smith 
does to make an axe. But when they become men, and 
put away childish things (some never reach that state), 
tboy see God acting in nature everywhere, by fixed and 
general laws, and see no especial act of God in the pro- 
duction of apples, trees, etc, or in the repetition of them- 
selves in their children. 

But God creates another class of objects, as disposi- 
tions, temperaments, loves and hates, and we tell our 
children that God sees them always, and will punish for 
lying, stealing, and any sin they commit, and reward 
&em for any good that they do ; and tiiat if they will ask 
God in faiths he will bestow on them any blesaing they 
ask him to, provided they think to ask for the thing Qod 
thinks they stand in need of. 
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Now.- if it was taught that the punishments (3od in- 
flicts for our transgressions, and the rewards he bestowa 
for our doing the truth, are but the natural sequences of 
the laws of nature, as the production of fruit, the repro- 
duction of our species, etc., and that our prayers are an- 
swered in the same way, by producing change In us in- 
stead of changing God, I think many thinking men that 
now reason selfishly, saying, " I don't pray to God, nor 
ask him to bless the food I eat, or mv children with healthy 
knowledge, etc., while my neighbor prays often, ana 
asks God^s blessing on all he does and upon his house- 
hold, etc.. and yet we ei\{oy ourselves as well as they do 
over the way, and my children are more healthy ana in- 
crease in knowledge faster than his children"— I say, if 
the truth was tangnt respecting the manner in which God 
executes his moral laws, as it is respecting the execution 
of physical laws, and that*in both effe<^ follow their 
legitimate causes, I believe that very many who now go 
selfishly the downward road, rolling sin as a sweet mor- 
sel under the tongue, would repent and do works meet 
for repentance, and thus be saved from sin in this world, 
and enter upon the friture state reioidng in Uie rede^n- 
ing influence of the gospel of Chnst. t. h. 



A NATRAL FRENOLOOI8T. 

To give our readers an idea of some of the men who 
would represent '^our noble science,'' we copy verbatim 
a letter received from one who proposes to enter the field 
as a lecturer. It will be seen that the education of oor 
correspondent has been sadly neglected. We omitnamM. 
Bead the letter. 
Mr 

Fowler and Wells Sirs I will give you my in tants I 
in tand to lectaur on phrenology and physiology and 
vantrisaquism after harves I can look prety nere tnme a 

Surson when I see tha fase I wish you to send me a in 
tructer on phrenology and physolog and a fortune teling 
Book and fhe Charts I Uk you wood send me a mesmer- 
ism in Structer I wont you to be tha Jug what Will Sut 
me Best I am not a good Scouler ana 65 yers of old 
therefore I apele to you What Wood Sut me Best I do 
not be leve in fortun teling but thare as plinty yong fools 
in the World that Wood lik to by Sech Books here is 
two dolers I send to you at a Kisk with out yonre a 
adres I have but a smal infnrmatioD of yon or youre plaa 
of Bisness I wood Send more money but do not noe 
whare it may go as Sun as I get youre a dress you Can 
da pend on me for to be a Regalar Custmar for uirts and 
other kind of book that Will ansower for traveling on 
You Will pies Send youre a-d Dress to Saltsburg Indianah 

County Pa and Books Direct in Care of for 

I onderstand vantrils a quism very Well Cauld mak a 
verey good profhnens at iney time it will ansewr to 
lecture one as its powers Coums from the lungs and I 
will give tha Crouds Sum good Spasemans of it I wood 
lik you to ffin me the marked prls on what Book yo send 
me let me Knoe what you can let me have advertismenta 
at nothing to be said consanning vantrisaquism in it 
only to lectaur on it as I onderstand it well Nothing 

more at present Yours RespecfUll 

June IBten 1866 pies let me Knoe as Siihe as posiable 
that I May Send for to you for a lot of Charts 

[No one will doubt the propriety of our asking for 
helpers or workers in this great field of human culture, 
when such aspirants assume to teach. There are good 
grounds for the charge of ignorance, quackery, humbug, 
and the like, when Phrenology is Judged by such stand- 
ards. The notes of most all good banks are counterfeit- 
ed. There are quacks and pretenders in all professions, 
imbeciles in every community, and bad men every- 
where.] 



Mathematical.— Permit me to introduce to your 
readers the knowledge of a new way to find the distance 
of a heavenly body. 

The angle of the moon's equatorial horlaontal paral- 
lax is 67' 5^' of a degree, and converted into the Unear 
measure of the tangent of the angle, is 8,968 miles. 

1. The circular measure of the arc of the moon's paral- 
lax, carried to seven places of decimals, is .0166048 to be 
used for a divisor. 

2. The linear measure of the base line of the p^r^n** 
with seven places of ciphers annexed to constitote a 
dividend, and the quotient will be the moon's mean 
distance. 

Demonstration : 8968.0000000 -i- .0166048=238,666 miles. 
Therefore, by division, the mean distance of the moon 
is determined, and your labors in the advancement of 
the true and usefril, combined with your agreeablenesa, 
inclines me to think that Fowler is Fairer, and Wells too 
profound to admit of the thought of their giving my 
scrap of knowledge the go-by. Wx. IsAAoa Loomu, A 
3<tptisi J\utor. 
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NEW THBOR7 OF THE SXTN. 

Thb BoUd globe, or real body of the sim, like the 
]danet0, Ib mainly charged with negative electricity. 
The photosphere enrroonda that globe with its apparent- 
ly InminoQS envelope at the oater Hmita of ita atmo- 
sphere. This photosphere is positively electric, inherent 
to its position as the center of a syst^n of revolving elec- 
tric bodies (the planets), and all waste in the foAn of dis- 
pensed light and heat to the planets, etc., is constantly 
resnpplied by the fHctional movements of those attend- 
ants as well in space as in the electric, engendering mo- 
tions of their contained elements. The body of the son 
is also supplied with its light and heat, like the planets, 
from this same electric envelope. That beneath tiiis 
envelope, and contignous with it, is a gray cloud or fog 
stratum, which we call the penumbra, serving to screen 
the solid body of the sun, beneath, from an excess of this 
positively electric source of light and heat (the photo- 
sphere), which is thus made uniformly diflhsive ; so that 
night, or darkness, never visits the habitable body of that 
great globe. That this cloud or fog stratum, we call the 
penumbra, is composed of pellicles of suspended molst- 
nre, continually supplied from the body of the sun, be- 
neath, by evaporation. Just as similar vesicular formed 
clouds are temporarily fhmished by evaporation from 
the earth, and held suspended in our atmosphere. That 
such penumbra, like our clouds, is positively electric; 
and as two positives repel each other, so the positive 
penumbra and positive photosphere are continuously an- 
tagonistic, and by their mutual repulsion give rise to 
uniform action over the whole surface of the phot«- 
8phere,-produclng the pore-like character of minute 
spots, which checker its general surface with small 
openings of varied size, showing the penumbra or gray 
doud stratum beneath. This pore-like character of mi- 
nute spots exists over the whole surfkce of the photo- 
sphere, except where they have combined to produce 
larger openings, generally designated as spots, or where 
these minute pores become closed by concentrated areas 
of condensed positive electricity in the form of concen- 
tric lines of brilliant fiicul®. That the equatorial regioi^ 
of the body of the sun. In the line of its rotation, concen- 
trates the thickest portion of its penumbra or cloud 
stratum, consequently that there exists the greatest 
accumulation of positively charged clouds (as we And in 
the equatorial regions of our earth) ; hence the greater 
antagonism with the positively charged photosphere, 
producing those larger pores or spots, as we call them, 
varying In position, size, and number, which generally 
distinguish the equatorial regions of the sun^s photo- 
sphere. That in such spots the antagonism between 
the photosphere and penumbra is so great that the latter 
is also parted, showing the real body of the sun, beneath, 
which displays, by simple contrast, the apparent black 
centers of those spots. Fleecy clouds are sometimes 
seen through these large openings, underlying the pe- 
numbra. 

The magnetic condition of the sun (another expression 
of electric action), which is known to affect the magnet- 
ism of our planet, and probably of all the planets of our 
system, doubtless reciprocally, may thus have its pe- 
riodic variations, arising from planetary orbital posi- 
tions, and thus may correspoadingly influence the 
number, size, and duration of those conspicuous spots, 
as they have been observed to vary in time with the 
varying magnetii^m of the earth in maximum periods of 
about ten and a half years. 

The photosphere of the sun is doubtless the storehouse 
of positive electricity, the Leyden Jar of our system, 
consequently this positively charged envelope is the 
source of light and heat, although it does not become 
active, as light and heat, until reaching the conducting 
planetary bodies, when the positive element in its rapid 
passage through our atmosphere, and on reaching the 
solid globe, causes everything to glow which opposes Its 
passage, and thus produces both. light and heat; as, 
analogously, the Leyden Jar of an electric machine, 
charged with positive electricity, contains also the ele- 
ments of light and heat, but not until a negative body is 
bronirht .r-TrjL the recognized distance, is its positive 
^«*xuf ni deveiopea. il ihe form of light and heat, upon 

' neaf tne condoctin^ body. The negative planets 



being always within the required conducting distance 
of the positively charged sun from their many points of 
attraction (every atom on the sur&ce and in the air 
being a conductor), thus analogously and continuously 
develop electric streams of light and heat upon or near 
the conducting planets. As with the Leyden Jar, when 
the conducting body Is composed of many points of at- 
traction, as a negative brusti, so the sun, attracted by 
the atoms of a planet (aerial, liquid, and solid), imparts 
continuous streams of diflhsed light and heat in both 
cases. In the act of restoring electric equilibrium (from 
the overcharged positive to the deficient negative), the 
positive element, by the rapidity of its passage through 
the atmosphere, or concussion, when reaching the bodies 
of the planets, either consumes or simply heats all that 
opposes its passage. These conditions are dependent 
upon the positive element being conducted in a concen- 
trated form, as forked lightning, producing intense light 
and heat, or diffliBively as solar light, sheet lightning, or 
auroral light (all electric), causing various degrees of 
modified light and heat. Perpendicular rays of the sun 
concentrate more of the positive or heat-giving element, 
in a given area, than do the oblique rays, which fhlly ac- 
counts for tropical heat and varied climatic changes, 
depending upon the position of the sun. 

When we look at the sun, electric light fills the vision, 
consequently the body of the sun appeara luminous ; as 
if our eyes were placed behind a coUection of attracting 
points, drawing elasticity from the ball of a Leyden Jar, 
the sight would then be filled with electric light too, and 
the ball itself, from which the pencils of light come, 
would also appear luminous, although we know it is not 
BO. Thus t^e photosphere of the sun may be as cool as 
the similarly charged Leyden Jar of the electric ma- 
chine, consequently light from the sun can not be devel- 
oped In the photosphere any more than in the Leyden 
Jar, nor in ethereal space, which folly accounts for the 
darkness of our nocturnal heavens, as no ray of light Ib 
then observed, or even difltased in space. In the passage 
of this electric source of light to any of the planets, yet 
they glow with borrowed solar eflhlgence— proving that 
light and heat are not developed until the electric me- 
dium reaches the atmosphere or body of a planet, or 
other condensed objects in space. 

There can be no atmosphere outside the apparently 
luminous envelope of the sun, or we could not see the 
precise limits of its photosphere, which Is as sharply de- 
fined as a carved solid, when seen through a good tele- 
scope, and when there is no disturbance in the atmosphere 
to interfere with distinct vision. 

This theory has strong points of analogy with known 
operations upon our globe, besides those named, as well as 
with ascertained electric effects, to give it prominence. 

« CHABLBS a. TOWNSXND. 

Locust Valley, N. Y. 



PHRENOLOGT 

HOW IT APPEARS TO ME. 

This world, so Aill of human beings, each with his pe- 
culiar temperament, capability, and gifts, all diflering 
more or less, but each capable of satisfactorily filling 
some position, could the right one be found, is like a del- 
icate and complicated piece of mechanism which the 
great Artisan has made capable of grand and harmonious 
movement, and composed of numberless separate parts, 
the individual place and ftmction of which may be readily 
comprehended by examining their construction and the 
arrangement of which belongs to the skillfhl hands of the 
workmen, intelligence and discernment; but whose 
proper authority is often usurped by the clown, igno- 
rance; under whose control many of its membera are 
forced into an action contrary to evident design. The 
result is plainly visible : misplaced bands Jerk and twitch, 
wheels grate and whirl in the wrong direction, and a 
Jar is felt in the whole economy. Who would not wish 
that universal knowledge might forbid the clumsy hand- 
ling of ignorance. 

Were every man's ftinction or " mission** inscribed by 
his Maker's hand upon his organization, it may be said, 
how many difficulties and doubts would be removed. 
Phrenology shows that every one's place in nature is thus 




indicated. I would that its inscription were read, and 
its dictatee followed by all. How many evils observable 
In dally life would it remedy I 

I do not doubt that many a genius has been doomed to 
plod throhgh life unrecognized, punning some time- 
honored occupation which nuiy have been handed down 
from' fkther to son for generations, and he must needs 
purouo it because his fathere did. The much -used 
phrase, that " he is no better than were his fore&there," 
clenches the aigument against him. The yearnings of 
his spirit may be strong, making repulsive what is for- 
eign to his nature ; but his distaste for the path marked 
out for him is set down to the score of his laziness ; and 
if his struggling thoughts and vague yearnings are ever 
expressed, they are met with ridicule by those whom ig- 
norance and prejudice have blinded to the different capa- 
bilities of different souls. The sensitive spirit shrink- 
ingly locks the doora of the mind, and learns to distrust 
itself, thinking that perhaps after all, inclination is only 
a secondary matter, that what seems so unavoidable 
must be dght, and that this rebellious spark of human 
nature should be smothered. Falling with the best grace 
possible into the old-time way, the unrecognized genius 
does smother his true nature under the cares of his as- 
sumed life, or learns to perform. In a sort of mechanical 
way, duties which to another man differently constituted 
might be exactly suited and pleasing, while this latter 
personage may be making a donkey of himself and rack- 
ing his brains in a position for which his natural gifts 
may have entirely unfitted him. 

And thus for an unrelished mess of pottage does the 
one sell his birthright A man of ability lays aside Ood'B 
gifts to rust, to partially fill the place of a good practical 
business man, who in turn has mistaken his calling, and 
is dabbling in afbire which will never amount to any- 
thing but dabbling to him. 

In this distorted course of life there can be but little 
satisfkction or happiness to either ; and both are follow- 
ing the example of the servant of old with the buried 
talent; and when the Master comes He will but receive 
again his unimproved gifts. And all this because of in- 
sufficient light by which to discover the capacities best 
suited to different individuals. Much of this darkness 
has been already dispelled by Phrenology ; but there are 
many in obscurity where its light has not yet shone. 

Send it abroad ; it acquaints human nature with* it- 
BeU; it inculcates virtue, it teaches charity ; and from all 
who have known its efficient aid it asks a voice. 

BBItTHA. 

Names OP the States. — M . Editor : 

In the August number of your very excellent Pbebho- 
LOOiOAL JouBNAL you glvo the result of ycmr investig*- 
tlons as to the origin of the names of the different States, 
and set forth therein that Pennsylvania was named after 
William Penn, its founder, which opinion I, with all doe 
deference, believe to be erroneous, and, some ten years 
since, proved it so in the columns of the New York DU- 
patch. 

In " Hughes' Life of Penn" the following passage oo- 
cure : *' His (Penn's) application for the land before de- 
scribed, met with considerable opposition ; it was, at 
length, however, decided in his favor, and he was, by 
charter, dated at Westminster, the 4th of March, 1681, 
and signed by writ of privy seal, made and constituted 
fhll and absolute proprietor of the tract of laud which he 
had pointed out, and invested with the power of ruling 
and governing it according to his Judgment. The 
charter was made out under the name of Pennsylvania, a 
name fixed upon by the king as a token of respect to 
Admiral Penn* (the fother of the colonist), though much 
against the wishes of his son, who was apprehensive of 
its being construed into a proof of ostentation in himself; 
and was desirous of having it called New Wales, or Syl- 
vanlaonly ; but the king said it was passed, and he \fonld 
take the naming of it upon himself." 

To settle a question so historically important as the 
naming of a State, we should be carefhl to go to the 
sources for Its origin, and you will doubtless agree i^ith 
me that no one is more competent to account for Uie 
origin of **Pennsylvnia" than its illustrious founder. 

MAURICE BlNOnAX, 

181 Bowery, New York City. 
* Admiral Penn's flnt name was Richard. 
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[AH works noticed in Tax Phbxnolog- 
ICAL JouBNAi. majf be ordendfrom this 
Office at prices annexed,} 

Thb Glory and Shamk op 

England. By C. Edwards Lester. In 
twelve books. Two volumes, demy oc- 
tavo, 804 pp. each. Price $9 per volune. 
Bartram ALesier, pablishers, N. Y. 
This work is an elaboration of a book of 
the ^ame title and signification published 
by the aathor about twenty-five years ago. 
In it he sets forth in dear, earnest, and 
forcible langoago the lights and shadows of 
English life, government, and public senti- 
ment. The field covered is extensive, bnt 
treated in a terse and comprehensive man- 
ner. The nuln fcotnre of the book, in onr 
estimation, is its conciseness of statement, 
the reader bein^ able to obtain clearer 
ideas of the actoal condition of English af- 
fiiirs than conld be obtained fh>m ponder- 
ous tomes on the same subject. The whole 
treatment of the subject shows a mind of 
unusual ability. Did he not fhmish in the 
course of his book firequent quotations fh>m 
authentic British documents in support of 
his bold assertions, we would be inclined 
to think their severity extravagant and un- 
warranted. The fourth, sixth, tenth, and 
twelfth parts are written in a style at once 
attractive and deeply interesting, the au- 
thor dealing with his themes with the 
spirit and power of a thorough knowledge 
of the matters set forth. Mr. Lestcr^s is 
truly an able mind, and the trenchant man- 
ner in which ho castigates oppression 
evinces an ardent sympathy tor free insti- 
tutions. We corJd not afford our readers 
an adequate idea of this work without de- 
tailing at considerable length the views 
and ipsissima dicta of the author himself, 
and for that we have neither time nor space 
at present ; we, however, hope to give in a 
fhture number a more extended account of 
Mr. Lester and his writings ; until then let 
a carefta perusal of his ** Glory and Shame" 
sufiice. 

An Illustrated Sketch op 

TBI Motexent-Curb; Its Principles, 
Methods, and Effecto. By George H. 
Taylor, M.D., author of "Exposition of 
the Movement-Cure** and physician of 
the Institute. Price 95 cents. 
To those who are desirous of learning 
the nature of the Swedish movcment^ure 
this pamphlet wiU prove serviceable. It is 
a synopsis of the larger work prepared by 
Dr. Taylor, and is intended to popularize 
the mode of treatment by movement It 
is admitted by all experienced physicians 
that physical motions are efficacious in 
many diseaso^ especially those afi'ecting 
the mechanical system. Dr. Taylor in his 
extended work has classified the specific 
movements adapted to dlff'erent forms of 
disease, according to the recognixed treat- 
ment of the Institute. The pamphlet gives 
several illustrated examples of the process 
in certain cases, and furnishes many excel- 
lent physiological suggestions aside firom 
the Immediate province of the treatise. 

Hints Toward Physical Per- 
fection; or. The Philosophy of Human 
Beauty, showing how to Acquire and 
Retain Bodily Symmetiy, Health, and 
vigor, and Avoid the Infirmities and De- 
fonnitlcs of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 
New York : Fowler and Wells. 1866. 
One volume, 12mo. $1 75. 
A new edition of this remarkable and 
highly Important work is now ready. Prof. 
Amos Dean, of the Albany Law School, 
speaks of It as "A very excellent work," 
and adds : " It exhibits within a very brief 
compass a great number of vastly import- 



ant truths. I have seldom, if eter, seen 
a work that embraces so much of the first 
importance to be known by young men 
and young women as that book. The il- 
lustrations are also very happily adapted 
to carry out and enforce the Ideas advanc- 
ed. It ought to he universally read and 
studied." 

The Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Almanao and Annual Remem- 
brancer of the Church for 1865. By Jo- 
seph M. Wilson. Vol.7. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M. WUson. 

This is a well-printed annual, and well 
worthy the perusal of all who take an in- 
terest in Church nutters. The obituary 
record for 1865 Is quite ftdl, and several 
handsomely executed portraits are given 
with It. The elaborate statistics of the 
Presbyterian Church in America and Great 
Britain bear the impress of carefhl compi- 
lation, and ftimish a large ftmd of interest- 
ing matter. 

The Lower Depths op the 

Great Akerican Metropolis. A Dis- 
course delivered by Rev. Peter Stryker, 
in the Thirty-fourth St. Reformed Dutch 
Church, New York dty. No. 88 of " The 
Pulpit and Rostrum." Prjce 15 cents. 
In this deeply interesting discourse the 
reverend gentleman gives a graphic por- 
trayal of a tour made by himself under the 
protection and guidance of policemen 
through some of the haunts of depravity 
and wretchedness in New York dty. 

The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York city have just published 
a handsome and well-delineated map of the 
seat of war In Central Europe. The enter- 
prise exhibited by this Company is well 
worthy of notice. 

Lectures on the Incarna- 
tion, Atonement, and Mediation of 
THE Lord Jesus Christ. By Chauncey 
Giles, Minister of the New Jerusalem 
Church. New York: published by the 
General Convention of the New Jemsa- 
lem in the United States of America. 
Price 25 cents. 
This well-printed pamphlet contains four 

lectures. In which the views of the Church 

of the New Jerusalem on the above great 

subjects are dearly set forth. 

The Game-birds op the 

Coasts and Lakes of the Northern 
States of America. A f^ill account of the 
sporting along our sea-eborcs and inland 
waters, with a comparison or the merits 
of Breech-loaders and- Mn^le-loadera. 
By Robert B. Roosevelt, autKor of " The 
Game-fish of North America," "Supe- 
rior Fishing," "Country Life," etc., etc. 
New York: Carlcton, Publisher, 418 
Broadway. 12mo, pp. vi., 83G. $1 75. 
This book, as the composition of a 
sportsman, and descriptive of his own ex- 
perience and that of the best talent in En- 
gland and America, will recommend itself 
to the profession generally a? a practical 
treatise. The style of the author is clear 
and easy. The chapter on the comparative 
merits of muzzle-loading guns and breech- 
loading is a dispassionate review of the 
various trials made with them, and is of 
spedal interest to the American hunter. 
An appendix is given, which contains 
brief descriptions of the prominent game- 
birds of the Northern States, with the lo- 
calities In which they are found. For a 
book of its size it is unquestionably the 
best of the kind that we have had occa- 
sion to examine. 

" The Little Corporal" is 

"all alive" with his wise and witty say- 
ings, which ho spreads over the continent 
in his best of all the youths^ magazines. 
His headquarters are in Chicago, and Mr. 
A. L. Sbwell is his secretary. 



Meditations and Contempla- 
tions. By James Harvey. $1 60. 
Few characters, in ancient and modem 
times, have combined more excellences 
or displayed more virtues than Mr. J. 
Harvey, whether we consider his sincerity 
as a (Hend, his zeal as a divine, his knowl- 
edge as a scholar, his mildness and pa- 
tience, his charity and love, as a man a|^d 
a Christian. 

First Lessons in Composi- 
tion, in which the Principles of the Art 
are developed in connection with the 
Principles of Gramxar, embracing ftiU 
directions on the subject of Punctuation, 
with copious Exercises. By G. P. Quack- 
enbos, A.M. Price $1. 
Of this work 160,000 copies have been 
sold. The author, a distinguished teacher, 
commits the work to his professional 
brethren, and requests them to submit It 
to that practical trial which Is after all the 
only true test of a school-book*s value. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from 

this World to That which Is to come. By 
JohnBunyan. With illustrations. $175. 
We, of course, can not but commend this 
work to all our Christian fHends. 

A Treatise on English Punc- 
tuation, designed for Letter Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctora of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, con- 
tainipg rules on the use of Capitals, a 
list of Abbreviations, hints on the Prep- 
aration of Copy and on Proof-Reading, 
B^dmen of Proof-Sheet, etc. By John 
Wilson. Price, postpaid, $1 75. 
A new edition of this excellent work is 

now ready— may be had at this office or by 

post 

The Centennial 1766-1866. 

—The laige, growing, and important body 
of wonhipers known as Methodists cel- 
ebrate this year their One Hundredth 
anniversary In America. With them this 
Is indeed a year of jubilee. IR order to 
its proper celebration, books, pamphlets, 
and pictorials have been published; ora* 
tlons, sermons, and lectures delivered, and 
a complete review of the work accom- 
plished put on record. Our ihend Jdi, N. 
TmBALS, 87 Park Row, New York, has 
published a beautifhl sixteen-page picto- 
rial, with sixty-eight Illustrations, embrac- 
ing portraits of the preachera and their 
wives, of the past hundred years— living 
and dead— churches, colleges, camp-meet- 
ing grounds, etc., with a succinct history 
of the most important events connected 
with Methodism In America. This picto- 
rial Is sold for 35 cents, and may be 5>rdered 
firom this office. We need scarcely add that 
the paper must prove instructive to othen 
as wdl as to Methodists. 

Past Times with my Little 

Friends. By Martha Haines Butt Ben- 
nett, author of " Leisure Moments," etc. 
Price $1 60. New York : Carleton, pub- 
lisher. 

A story-book for children, which must 
have a large sale, especially in the South, 
where the authoress is so well known. We 
shall refer to this work again. 

Messrs. F. W. Hurd & Co. 

have published a large chromo-lithograph 
of the Dansvllle Wa:er-Curo, which will 
serve as a permanent advertisement of that 
establishment. It Is one of the most ex- 
tensive and expensive pictures of the sort 
we have seen. It is supposed that many 
of the patients at the Cure will purchase 
the picture, at $8 a copy, and this will 
make the investment a "good thing" for 
the proprietors. 



In Press. — The Illustrat- 
ed Annual of Phrenoloot and Phtsi- 
OONOMT FOR 1867.— We are now printing 
the new Annual. It I<* to be enlarged, and 
presented In a tiandsome cover. It will 
contain among many other good.thmgs: 
Bashfhlness. Its Cause and Cure, illustrated 
(worth of itself more than the cost of the 
book) ; Hindoo Heads and Characters ; Im- 
mortality, Scientific Proofs ; How to Study 
Phrenology ; How to Conduct Public Meet- 
ings ; Handwriting ; Probst, the Murderer ; 
Shaking Hands, Illustrated; Portraits, 
Character, and Biographies of Distinguish- 
ed People, etc. Let It be placed in every 
counting-room or office, on every center- 
table, or hung in the chimney-corner of 
every dwelling. It will do good. Price, 
postpaid, 90 cents. Address this office. 

The New York Coach- 

x aker'4 Monthly Maoazinb for August 
has Just been received by us, and contains, 
besides four handsome fhll-page engrav- 
ings of new designs for carriages, an un- 
usual amount of usefhl and interesting 
matter to those especially who are In the 
line of business to which the magazine is 
devoted. Spedmen numbera can be ob- 
tained at 60 cents each. 

Questions on Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. By Rev. Joseph Emerson. 
GO cents. Tills book is revised, completed, 
and published for the use of individuals, 
Ihmilies, and schools. 

Standard Hand -Book op 
Household Eoonoxt for the People. 
Postpaid, GO cts. Oiving plain directions 
for the management of a iiunily, servants, 
lylng-in-room, nursery, sick-room, flower 
garden, kitchen garden, and household 
pets, etc. 

First Lessons on Natural 

History. Postpaid, 80 cents. Prepared 
under the direction of Professor Agas^^^iz, 
and very interesting for children, and per- 
haps of some use to parents whose chil- 
dren share the general Juvenile delight in 
aquarias. 

Spiritual Progress ; or, In- 
structions in the Divine Life of the SouL By 
James W.Metcalf. Postpaid, $1 60. This 
work is intended for such as are desirous 
to count all things but loss, that they may 
win Christ. Comprising Christian Coun- 
sel, Spiritual Letters, Method of Prayer, 
Spiritual Maxims, etc. 

Pastoral Reminiscences. 

By Shepard K. Kollock. With an Intro- 
duction by A. Alexander, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Postpaid, $1 60. It contains about 
S40 pages in nine chapters, namely : '* The 
Devout Widow," "The Scottish Seaman," 
The Daughter of Dejection Comforted," 
The Ii^ured Man Subdued," '' The Hard- 
ened Convict," "The Naval Apostate," 
"An Old Disciple," "The Hungry Soul," 
" The Wrong Step," and is considered a 
real accession to our stock of religioui 
reading. 

New Music, recently receiv- 
ed firom Mr. Fred. Blume, of 906 Bowery : 
"Nellie's Gone Forever," by Blamph^ 
" A Pearl of Melody," price 80 cents. " The 
Light in the Window," a ballad, by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel, price 40 cents. " Ha-fooile- 
nm," a great comic song, price 85 cents. 

The Harmonies op Na- 
ture ; or, the Unity of Creation. 'By Dr. 
G. Hartwig. With numerous wood-cut«. 
8vo, pp. xix., 406. Cloth, $8. (London 
print) 
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Sffe IBoohs. 



[Among the kUe istues qf the press not 
elMwhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all iff which may be 
ordered through us, as in txtrious ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 

Booth Memorials. Pas- 

Mges, Incidents, and Anecdotes in the Life 
of Jnnios Bratns Bootli (the Elder). By 
his Daughter. Portrait 12mo, pp. 184. 
Cloth, $175. — 

Medical Diagnosis, with 

Special Reference to Practical Medicine. 
A Goide to the Knowledge and Discrim- 
ination of Disease?, mostrated with wood- 
cuts. Second edition, reyised. 8vo, pp. 
784. Cloth, $6 SO. 

LiPE AND Times op Andrew 

JoHVsoN, Serenteenth President of the 
United States. Written from a National 
stand-point by a National man. Portrait 
ISmo, pp. xii., 863. Cloth, $2. 

Battle Echoes ; or. Lessons 

from the War. By George B. Ide, DJ). 
Umo, pp. 326. Cloth, $2. 

Miller's New Guide to 

THB Hudson Ritsb. Illnstrated. By T. 
Addison Richards. 18mo, pp. 181. Cloth, 
$1 80. 

Homes without EL^nds. — 

Being a description of the habitations of 
animals, classed according to their princi- 
ple of construction. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, mostrated. 8To,pp.651. Cloth, $5. 

The Queen's English. — 

StiayNotee OB Speaking and Spelling. By 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Small 8vo. Vellom cloth, $1 SO. 

The Dean's English. — A 

Critidnn on the Dean of Canterbnry's Es- 
says on " The Qneen*s English." By Geo. 
Washington Moon. Small 8vo. Yellom 
doth, $2. 

President Lincoln Self- 

FoBTBATBD. By Joo. Malcolm Ludlow, 
London. With Portrait Small 8to. $3S5. 

The Pictorial 'BooKf of 

Anecdotes and Inddents of the War df the 
BebeUion, Civil, Military, and Domestic, 
from the time of the Memorable Toast of 
Andrew Jackson : *'The Federal Union- 
it most be prelerved,'^ in 1880. to the As- 
sassination of President Lincob, and the 
End of the War. By Frazer KSrkland. 
W.th over 800 Engravings. 8vo, pp. 706. 
Hartford: Hartford PubllBhlng Co. By 
subscription only. Cloth, $4 60 ; full gilt, 
$5. 

The Glory and Shame of 

BNOLAin). By C. Edwards Lester. In 3 
Tols., 8vo, pp. (both vols.) 601. Cloth, $4 00. 

Guide to the Central 

Park. Dlustrated. By T. Addison Rich- 
ards. 18mo, pp.101. Cloth, $160. 

The Crown of Wild Ol- 

TTB. Three Lectures on Work, Traffic, 
and War. By John Rnskin. 13mo, pp. 
xxL,127. Cloth, $1S5. 

The Silver Sunbeam: A 

Practical and Theoretical Text-book on 
Snn Drawing and Photographic Printing ; 
comprehending all the Wet and Dry Pro- 
cesses at present known, with CoUodlon, 
Albumen, GeUtine, Wax, Resin, and Sil- 
ver;. as also Heliographic Engraving, etc 
By J. Fowler, M.D. Fifth edition. 12mo, 
'^n^ pp. 448. Cloth, $3 75. 



®0 ant j&ofictsfoniitttt^. 

Questions of" General Interest'* 

totil be answered in this department. We 

haw no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 

Questions of personal interest will be 

' promptly answered by letter. If questions 

bebrief, and distinctly stated, toe will try to 

respond in the ''^next number.'^ Tour 

I "Best Thoughts'* solicited. 

I An Order vor Books, Journals, 

I etc., must be written on a sheet by Hs^. 

! Questions for this departnten^To Cobrb- 

1 bpondbnts— and communications for the 

, Editor, must be written on bbparatb slips. 

I Special Notice — Owing to the crowded 

; $iale qf our colxunns generally, and thepres- 

I sure upon this department in particular, we 

j shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 

' questions relating to steeds not properly 

' coming within the scope qf this Journal. 

j Queries relating to Phtsioloqt, Phrbnol- 

. OGY, Phtsioonoxt, Pstcholoot, Eth- 

NOLOor, and Anthboi»oloot, or the gene- 

I ral SciENcs of Man, will still be in order, 

provided they shall be deemed qf general 

INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 

a SEPARATE slip 01* PAPER, ond send us 

only ONE at a time. 



Mirth in Indians. — We 

have a commonicatlon, from a lady in Min- 
nesota, on the subject of ** Mlrthftilnees 
among the Indians." She states that '' they 
often enjoy a hearty laugh, and that they 
are not the sober stoics that they are gen- 
erally asserted to be, and that they laogh 
heartily at the mistakes and blunders of 
their associates." 

We venture the assertion that in a party 
of twenty Indians there will not be so 
much laughing in twelve months as in a 
party of twenty negroes in twelve hours. 
We have seen something of the Indians, 
seen them together, ilve, ten, twenty, fifty, 
in a crowd ; we have seen them for hours 
at a time, and seldom saw a smile on an In- 
dian Ihce, if we may except the civilized 
Indian gentleman, George Copway— yet se- 
riousness is depicted on his foce ; we have 
seldom seen what might be called a sunny- 
faced Indian, one whose thCQ seemed to be 
the home of smiles. One may go among 
negroes, oi white men, or Chinamen, and 
he will see numbers whose countenances 
beam with the twilight of smiles. The&ce 
is not shaped into a smile, it does not 
laugh, but there seems to be an expression 
on the &cc in harmony with smiling, as if 
a smile had just gone or was Just coming ; 
but the Indian fiice seems hard, stem, sober, 
even to sadness. If the Indian has the 
power to smile, if he often indulges it, 
we rejoice to know it. 

"Marrying Cousins." — 

Where can I obtain your previous or any 
able articles in relation to ''Marrying 
Cousins ?" and where can I obtain informa- 
tion as to what exceptions would obviate 
the objections t« unions In such cases ? 

Ans. By the numerous letters received 
of late on this subject, we should suppose 
the world to be getting crazy on the sub- 
ject of marrying blood-relations; or, per- 
haps^ we ought to regard the world as be- 
combig sane on the subject, hence the in- 
quiries. Formerly the marriagesofcoBsina 
took place without inquiry or anxiety ; now 
people are getting their eyes open and they 
seek information. 

In reply to your first inquiry we refer 
you to our work entitled '* Hereditary De- 
scent : Its Laws and Facts," page 227 and 
onward. The work costs $1 60. If after 



reading that work you want to marry a 
cousin, go ahead^your children would lack 
common sense, marry whom you would. 
As to the exceptions, if any, they are to be 
found in cousins who respectively take 
after the parents that are not related. But 
this is a very unsafe experiment. If yon 
can not find any one besides a cousin to 
marry jou had better remain single, or else 
do not blame Providence, in case you wiU 
marry your cousin, if you find yourself at 
some ftature day the parent of imbeciles. 

The Barber's Pole. — ^Will 

yon please state the origin of the barber^s 
sign, viz., a striped pole t 

Ans. The barber in former times did the 
bleeding and leeching, not perhaps the 
whole of it, but for the common people 
who would get directions IVom a physician 
to be bled or leeched, and they would go 
to the barber, who was glad to do it for a 
few pence. As a sign indicating his readi- 
ness to let blood, the barber had the spiral 
stripes, red and blue, painted on a white 
pole, the red indicating an artery filled with 
red blood, the blue indicating a vein filled 
with blue or venous blood— the white stripe 
indicated the bandage. How ridiculous it 
now appears since bleeding has gone out 
of ibshion, even with the doctors 1 and the 
barber is never known to use' the lancet 
The striped pole now means, not, "I 
bleed," but, " I shave and cut hair." Per- 
haps a new set of colors could now prop- 
erly be put on the pole, viz., black, brown, 
and auburn, signifying '' I color hair," as 
well as shave. 

What is life? Echo an- 
swers. — 

B. T. — We are glad to re- 
ceive your indorsement of our "policy," 
and although we find it a difficult task to 
always avoid the quagmires, yet when we 
do fhll Into them we are not slow to ac- 
knowledge our error. 

Question. — Can you tell me 

what the word "Mc" is derived ftx>ml 

Ans. The prefix Mac or Mc is of Gaelic 
origin and signifies **Bonof.^ 

An Outfit. — As you have 

our set of forty portraits, busts, casts of 
brain, a set of anatomical and physiologi- 
cal plates, all you need as an outfit for lec- 
turing are a few skulls of men and animals. 
Most of these you can acquire as you 
travel. Our advice Is to begin lecturing, 
and add to your apparatus as you find you 
need it and have the opportunity. 

Poor Memory. — I read a 
great deal, but can not recall what I read : 
and it is only with great difficulty that I 
can remember that which I have gained by 
study. How can I improve my memory ? 
Ans. The only way to Improve any fiiculty 
is to use it rightly miou^ but not too 
much. The right method of using ISmuI- 
tites is as Important as the use. We can 
not chiborate this point in the Jovbnai^ 
Our woric entitled '' Memory and Intellec- 
tual Improvement applied to Self-Educa- 
tion and Juvenile Instruotian," treats tbif 
whole subject of memory In « practical 
way, and can not fsM to repay perusal and 
study by all who have a weak or capricious 
memory. The book will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, for $t 80. 

Harmonious Parents. — 

Can a husband and wife of like fhculties 
and like temperaments be the parents of 
wifiQ and healthy oflispring t 

Ans» Tea, most certainly, if the tempera- 
ments and the Ikculties are properly bal- 
anced; if of the right kind, they shonld be 
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alike in both ; if not nearly perfect, they 
should be unlike, so that the weakness of 
the one might be supplemented by the 
strength of the other. 

Success in Life. — Self-Es- 
teem and Combativeness are important 
organs in the battle of life, but not the 
only or most important A man In order 
to achieve success must not only exhibit 
boldness, courage, and assurance, but also 
steadlhstness, determination, and common 
sense. The organs which Inspire the lat> 
ter qualities, we presume you to be suffl* 
ciently versed in Phrenology to perceive at 
once. 

Male and Female Heads. 

•^What is the relative size of the heads of 
the two sexes of the human fhmily f 

Ans. Aman weighing IfiO pomids should 
have a 2d*inch head. A woman weigliiqg 
firom 120 to 188 pounds should have about 
a 21-inch head. 

2. Are not the reflective organs gre«tet 
in the male than in the female ? 

Ans. Yes, generally ; but woman has rel- 
tively most top-bead — kindnesBr fiUtta, 
hope, justice, and devotion. 

Imagination. — ^Is the imag- 
ination a creative or a reproductive fiacolty I 
Ans. So fiir as man can create, the imag- 
ination is a creative fkculty. A story is the 
work of the imagination, but its form and 
expression will be ronqh regulated by 
knowledge and experience. Sometimes * 
work of imagination defies experience and 
knowledge and treads in paths untrod be* 
fore by mortal man. The *'Moon Hoax," 
of 1885, by Richard Adams Locke, and tho 
poem entitled the ** Culprit Pay," by R64- 
man Drake, are pertinent oxam^es. 

Drawling Speakers. — Do 

not persons who draw their words in talk> 
ing nave the executive organs small ? 

Ans, The quality spoken of has more inti- 
mate relation to temperament than to phre- 
nological development. Large Secretive 
ness would make one deliberate, perhaps 
soft, i>ossibly drawling in speech. The 
enunciation of the cat tribes, whidi are re- 
markable equaDy for large Secretiveneis 
and Destnctiveness, is an emiaei^ exask 
pie of drawling. 

Agassiz. — ^The pronunciation 
of this distinguished savants name as gen- 
erally received Is very like Ag-a-se. 

Panophonics. — We are de- 
sired by the writer of an article in our 
June number, under this title, to convey to 
those whose letters are unanswered, his 
thanks for kind expressions of approval 
with the Panophonic movement It is ex- 
pected that a small pamphlet win soon be 
issued, giving the forms of the system and 
a brief statement of principles, etc.; of 
which information will be given in the ad- 
vertising department of this Joubval. 

A Tow HEAD.-^-My hair is 

of the very undesirable color known M 
*' tow-colored," and it is a great annoyance 
to me at least I see by the Jotthnal that 
*' golden tresses" are aU the rage In Pari8» 
Tills is not the case here, ana you would 
confer a great benefit on many of yoiir 
readers by publishing some recipe by wni^ 
wo might color our nair permanently and 
safely, Ihat is, without iujuring it or caus- 
ing it to Jhll out I have a recipe which is 
as follows : liac sulphur, 1 drachm ; sugar 
of load, }C dr. : rose water, 4 oz. 

Queries. Is this recipe safe, and will it 
permanently color the hair r If not, what 
will? 

Ans. We must in this ease, as in that 
where curly hair ii so much desired, rec- 
ommend poRidge to old country tow heads,. 

fti| d puddlDg IWl wflk to AmnFtoan^ , "^Qg 
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gray hair, we advlM mecknefla and mod- 
esty rather than bair-dye. It is an Indica- 
tion of eomethlng akin to vanity to pat on 
fhlne colors. Ago may bo respectable, dig- 
nified, kind, and affectionate, and frost-ed 
or silvered hair adds to, rather than de- 
tracts Arom, a noble nature. Let as be 
content to appear as God intended we 
should, simply adding the graces of manly 
and Christian calfore. 

Weight. — ^The way to oiil- 

tlvate it is to exorcise it— the same as any 
other flumlty. Tes. Back numbers of the 
A. P. J. to January may still be had. 

Dull 'Heads.— J. W. K. 

The large square foreheads (you speak of), 
which are dull scholars, may bo short in 
the MeUedwa lobe of brain, and Uko the 
vestibule of a church, which, though high 
and broad, is not deep, contains but little 
room. The temperament, also, may be 
sluggish and the fiber of the brain coarse. 

Peudish Maidens some- 
times decline eligible offers of marriage 
fh>m a kind of delicate diflidence ; but we 
tliink it the ftiult, mainly, of the euitor. A 
widower would win such a maid, because 
less difBdent than a bachelor, and know- 
ing better how to treat the womanly nature. 

PnOTOGRAPHING. — What de- 
velopments are necessary for a good pho- 
tographer? 

An», Besides a good general intellect and 
an active temperament, a photographer 
needs large Individuality, Form, Order, 
Weight (to give a good idea of attitude 
and balance to a subject). Ideality, and 
Constructiveness. He ought also to have 
good Ck>lor,*to enable him to avoid the bad 
taste of daubing pictures with fiery red 
and glaring gilding. 

Bow-Lbgoed. — A corre- 
spondent says: **I have been greatly 
benefited by the advice you gave througn 
your JocTHNAL for enlarging the lungs, and 
now beg to inquire if there is a remedy for 
*bowealegs?'^' 

Ant, One cause of bow legs is believed 
to be, permitting babes to walk too soon— 
or stand too long, before the bones are 
strong enough. One way to straighten 
them is to remain much in a horizontal 
position, and rub the legs firequently, 
causing the blood to circulate freely there- 
in. It would be a very slow process to 
straighten the crooked legs of an adnU. 

Tub Future. — Do r<*deemed 

souls enter at once into the fall enjoyment 
promised in the Bible, or is that re8er\'ed 
till alter the resurrection ? 

Am, Read Luke xxiii. 43. Then ask 
your clergyman. Then ask (Sod. Your 
question is theological, not phrenological. 
But we would tell you if we knew. 

Good Moral Cuauacter. — 

Will you inform your subscribers what 
constitutes a good moral character? Our 
superintendents of schools certify that the 
applicants for certificates to teach have 
good moral characters, when they are 
known to be proftme, impious, and ir- 
religious. 

Am, a good moral character, as we 
understand it, Is a person who is honest, 
tmthftil. Just, and pore, and who lives 
circumspectly before the world. In New 
York, a person who applies for a license 
to s^ Hquor must have a good moral 
character. We were recently asked if a 
man of good moral character would sell 
liquor, doubting whether it was not a 
bOBiness wliich must bo practiced by one 
lacking moral character. A man ^ good 
mfonl chancter, doabtless, could sell 




I liquor ; but, as that business is now regard- 
ed, one must have a rather low estimate of 
morality to engage in it Liquor dealers 
ought to be moral, and aU men ought to 
I have good moral characters, especially 
1 should a person who aspires to teach. In 
most religious communities, an ** impious, 
' profiuie person" would be considered not 
1 as answering to the description of a good 
I moral character ; but most people think if 
j one does not steal, cheat, or openly break 
j the laws, he possesses a good moral char- 
acter. But we fiincy that the real standard 
of a good moral character Is considerably 
higher than It is necessary, either to teach 
I a common school according to publie 
; usage, or to sell ardent spirits according 
' to the usages of that traffic. Our Imprcs- 
< slon is, that eight out of ten who sell mm 
in these regions have no Just claim to be 
: considered "of good moral character." 
! Rumsellers generally have been of Uie 
baser sort, and some of them are the 
i basest of the base. 

I What to Eat. — I am trav- 

i eling constantly, and think of abandoning 
a meat diet. Can a person live on bread 
and 'milk? as that can always be had, 
would it not be the best substitute? 

An8, If yon must confine yourself to 
white brcad'and milk, you would become 
constipated in less than three months, 
and your health be broken down. If you 
could get unbolted wheat bread or wheat- 
meal mush and milk you could live nicely ; 
but in traveling you would not often find 
that kind of bread. See Pereira, on Food 
and Diet. Published at this office. 

Deceitfulness. — I have 

read your Journal for six months, and am 
not yet able to tell who are deceitfhl and 
who are not. I am a yonn^ single man, 
and this questlcm is of great importance to 
me. 

Am, DeceltftUnesd depends upon more 
than one condition. Large Secretlveness 
alone does not make one deceltftil— it 
simply gives the power to conceal or 
deceive. If one has large Conscientious- 
ness, large or fhll Self-Esteem, IVill Com- 
batlvencss, and not too much Approbative- 
ncs3, deoeltftilness need not be expected 
though Secretlveness be rather largo. If 
Combativenesd and Dostructiveness be so 
small that the person lacks courage to 
speak the truth, and Approbativeness be 
so large that the person dreads censure, 
and has so little Self-Esteem as not to have 
independence, and so little Firmness and 
BO large Cautiousness as to lack fortitude 
and be timid, it will not require hirge 
Secretlveness to induce concealment of 
Ikults and deception to screen the reputa- 
tion from reproach. If you had a phreno> 
logical bust and the '' Self-Insrxnctor," you 
could learn to estimate character. 

A Subscriber. — We fully 

agree with the statement in the Ephesians, 
5th diapter and 28d verse, wherein it says, 
'' The husband Is the head of the wife." 
But, don't yon see, some husbands, or 
married men, are not " house-bands," but 
low, gross and brutal— yes, even criminal. 
Many are drunken vagabonds, kept alive 
by the labor of wife and children. It is 
sueh we had reference to in our former 
remarks. Still, in the eyes of Scripture 
and the civil law, until convicted, he is the 
head. Hard case, isn't it? Qlrls, look 
out and take core whom you permit to be 
your " head center." 

Chloride of Sodium, or 

common salt, is, to a limited extent, a 
disinfectant, but to so limited an extent 
that it would not appreciably destroy 
pernicious gases. The most available and 



cheap of disinfecting media is chloride of 
lime. 

NxTBoui OziDB \i the gas now ad- 
ministered to a large extent for rendering 
a person insensible to the pain of surgical 
operations. Its popular name is ^'laugh- 
ing gas ;" because when administered in 
small quantities its lufiuenco occasions In 
the recipient extraordinary and ludicrous 
performances. The subsequent effects of 
the gas arc exhilarating and agreeable on 
most persons. One of the most eminent 
American surgeons considers nitrous oxide 
as the least injurious of known anesthet- 
ics. Its chemical composition is NO^, or 
four atoms of oxj'gcn to one of nitrogen. 
It is but one remove fh>m nitric acid, one 
of the most deadly of substanci^. the com- 
position of the latter being NO%^ Our 
reodcra need not be shocked at so small a 
difference in these two compounds, as the 
transition from the harmless or nutritious 
to the poisonous and deadly is $hown by 
chemical analysis to be in numerous caees. 
even loss than In the above specified 
substances. 

What is the origin of the 

oft-quoted phrase, '* The world is growing 
weaker and wiser ?" 

Ans, Wo think it is derived from a 
couplet in the " C^ Man''t IfZiA," by Dr. 
Walter Pope, who died early in the last 
century. 

" May I govern my passion with absolute 
sway. 

And grow wiser and better as my 
strength weara away." 

The common application of the above 
aphorism is quite erroneous when con- 
sidered In the light of Phrenology and 
physiological truUi. We hold that to-day 
the world is stronger than ever before. 
This must be so, or the advancement made 
in the arts, sciences, mental and physical 
philosophy is all a falt<e show, a figment of 
the imagination. 

Tobacco. — Is it not good 

for one who is nervous to smoke tobacco ? 
Am, It is quite as well for a nervous 
man to smoke tobacco as it is to take mor- 
phine, opiiun, or arsenic Any one of them 
will make any man nervous, and in all 
cases tend to depress the health and break 
down the system. 

CmzENsniP. — Will you be 

so kind as to inform me what I must do in 
order to become a citizen, so that I will 
have the privilege of voting ? I am 21 yeara 
of age, and was bom in England. I have 
been in the army three years. 

Am. As you evidently had been in <hi8 
country three or more yeara previous to at- 
taining your 21st year, you can quite easily 
obtain the papcre necessary to make you a 
complete citizen. By going to the county 
clerk*8 office of your county and stating 
your case, you will be put in the way of 
naturalization. When legally authorized to 
vote, be careftd always to east an honeit 

ballot, 

Size and Quality. — 1. May 

not a small person with a small head be 
as smart as a large person with a large 
head? 

2. What should be the size of a 'grown 
person's head who weighs 112 lbs. ? 

Am, 1. Yes, quite as smart, but not as 
great A pocket pistol may do as well as 
a cannon to kill a rat. So a pony may do 
as well as a horac In certain places. As a 
rule, moderate-sized persons may be made 
up of finer material than Uirger persons, 
and so be nearly equal, the one gaining in 
quality what the other gains in quantity. 
But don't you see that if the larger person 
be of the same fine quality, that he must 
be the greater? Size and quality deter- 
mine the relative powero. 2. Brnln mea- 



suring 21 inches in drcumflerenoe Is laige 
enough for a body weighing from 112 to 
ISO lbs. 

In a Private School or 

CoLLEOB, WHICH IS Bkst ?— A voung man 
inquires which Is best — to spend four yeara 
teaching a conmion school, and employing 
meantime a private teacher in the more 
difficult studies, or to spend four yean in 
college ? 

Am. If you can command means and 
time, we should advise you to take a course 
of collegiate training, for the reason that 
there are advantages in the way of varied 
association and comprehensive instruction 
to be obtained In a college which no single 
teacher could combine in one person. 

Acquiring Languages. — If 

a yoimg man has the leisure, he can employ 
it both pleasantly and profitably in learn- 
ing foreign languages. They serve to ex- 
tend his knowledge of his own dialect and 
make him more accurate in the nse of 
words. 

Blushing. — See article on 

" Bashftilness, its Cause and Cure," in 
^* Our Now Annual of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy" for 1867. 

Dandruff. — What is the 
cause of dandmff; and how can it be 
cured? 

Am. It is caused by impure blood and a 
hu:k of deioiliness and a proper care of the 
head. To cure it, remove these causes. 
Wash the head frequently and thorongfaly 
with warm or tepid water ; rinse with cool 
water, and use a good hair-brash. 

Black Hair. — ^What does 

a very heavy crop of coarse, stiff; black 
hair indicate ? 2. And is there such a 
thing as eflTectually removing or prevent- 
ing the growth of the hair on parts where it 
is not desirable. without injury to the skin ? 

Am, 1. Such hair indicates Che bilious 
temperament, a tough, muscular fiber, and 
correspondingly strongly marked and en- 
ergetic character. 

2. There is, so for as we know, no safe 
and elTectual means of permanently remov- 
ing superfluous halre trom the body. 

Sucking Thumbs. — Several 

children of my acquaintance are in the 
habit of sucking a thumb or one or two 
fingec^ and all of them have hrge reflec- 
tive organs. Is that flicnlty a diroosition 
to the habit ? 
Am, Sensible mothera will correct this 
Ajurious habit in their children by diver- 
sion, or giving them sometl)^ else to do. 
We can see no reason for the inference 
that sucking the thumbs increases any of 
the intellectual ikculties. It may render 
Alimentiveness more active, wliich is sel- 
dom necessary in children. They will 
usually eat all they can digest and assim- 
ilate. 

Dyspepsia. — I have a tend- 
ency to dyspepsia. What can I do to 
cure it? 

Ans, Eat less ; avoid greasy food, pep- 
per, mustard, tea, cofiiee, and tobacco; 
sleep abundantly ; wash the body in cool 
or cold water throe times a week, and ex- 
ercise freely in the open air. Eat fhiit, 
Graham bread, lean beefeteak, and make 
free nse of the common vegetables. Keep 
your passions In proper subjection, and 
not over-work. This is the way to avoid 
becoming dyspeptical, and also the way to 
get rid of that condition when it has bees 
acquired. 

Special Providence. — ^It in- 
dicates no lack of fliiih to nse all availaUe 
means to secure desired ends. Providence 
helps those who try to help themselves, 
and condemns sluggishness and improvi- 
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dence. One can bclIeTe in special proTi- 
dcnce and consistently work oat his salva- 
tion, while God works in him " to will and 
to do of his good pleasure." Men seem to 
forget that nature and grace, God and good 
men, all work together harmoniously. 

Washing toe Head and 

Hair.— What mode of washing the head 
and hair is best f 

Ans. The modo which will best secure 
the end in view— cleanliness. Use a plenty 
of warm water and fine soap, shampooing 
or fi l.blng thoroughly, and then rinsing 
off with clean tepid or cool water, so that 
none of the soap be left in the hair. 

Is there any other Phre'^o- 

logical Journal than the American f 

Ans. No ; hut there was many years ago 
an Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 

The Term Fenian. — Every 

student of Irish history will recollect that 
a chieftain existed in Ireland just anterior 
to the Christian era, named Fion JSIcCuol. 
This personaj^c was the commandant of 
the Feonian Erin or Irish mihtia at a pe- 
riod when Ireland was a nation, and her 
people protected themselves against the 
encroachments of all Invaders. 

Originality. — Ha^ a man 

the power to originate thought, or is all 
originality a direct gift of God? 

Ant. Man is organized by the Creator 
with certain faculties to be exercised in 
accordance with " the laws of his being," 
rendering him capable of doing certain 
things, and among the rest is the use of 
that power which the world denominates 
*' originality.'* A man will take a step 
entirely in advance of human information, 
push a A*e8h track of thought right out into 
the nnknown and unseen. It is claimed by 
France that simultaneously with Doctor 
Franklin's discoveries in electricity some- 
body in that country made Bimilar discov- 
eries. It is also claimed that somebody 
made simultaneous discoveries with Prof. 
Morse in his telegraphic discoveries. Man 
has not, of course, power to go beyond the 
realm of humanity. All animals have cer- 
tain instincts and are governed by fixed 
laws of being. The duck and the goeling, 
though hatched under a hen, will, on the 
first opportunity, glide into the water, 
greatly to the consternation of the step- 
mother. The canary-bird will sing like a 
canary without ever having heard another 
canary sing. A puppy will use his teeth and 
bark Just as dogs have done in all past 
time, and this he does without Instruction. 
This is originality, not imitation. 

Man has philosophical power, and tJiose 
endowed highly in this department of their 
nature will push their inquiries beyond 
precedent, and the world calls It " origin- 
ality.'* The power to do, the power to 
know, is possessed by individuals. Some 
have a greater facility than others for de- 
veloping what they possess. Some possess 
more tlian others ; out the action of these 
powers is normal, not miraculous, and 
n does not come by any Immediate, 
special Interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence. One is not obliged to wink the 
eves, though nearly everybody does it. 
The presumption Is, they are organized to 
do it, and feel the necessity for u. All tlie 
apparatua is there, and it would be very 
strange IT they did not do It. Everything 
man can do, therefore, is more or less in- 
born, created, established in him. All 
that can be said of originality Is. that men 
will work thoughts out or originate, will 
develop them without teaching. As a 
common-sense man makes progress, as he 
develops and strengthens nis powers by 
use, ho takes higher and still higher steps 
In the realm of originality, of development, 
of unfolding. 
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In Advance of Date. — 

Wo stereotype this Journal, and com- 
mence printing It some time in advance 
of its date. •Articles, questions fbr an- 
swer, and advertisements intended for 
** the next number,** should reach thisqfflce 
at least a month before it may be expected 
to appear. Contributors win please eon- 
dense as much as possible. Our space is 
limited and very valuable. 

WpwIte Plainly. — It is 

scarcely necessary to remind sensible per- 
sons that is Is not polite to w^rite anything 
intended for publication either in pencil 
nor "in haste.** The best white pa- 
per and the best black ink are not too 
good materials with which to record Im- 
mortal thoughts. Spare us the agony of 
trying to decipher indistinct or unintelli- 
gible chirography. Wo like to read one's 
'' Best Thoughta** plainly and handsomely 
expressed. 

The a. p. J. for 1867.— 

In our next we hope to announce sub- 
scription rates, with premiums, for next 
year. One thing Is certain— no reduction 
in price can possibly be made without re- 
ducing size, quantity, and qt&lity of matter. 
Our readers would not, wo think, desire 
this ; they would much rather we would in- 
crease than diminish it At $3 a year we 
could much better realize our own Ideas in 
making the Joubnal what it should be. We 
could improvo its Illustrations, throw out 
the advertisements, or print them in a 
supplement, and thus Increase its reading 
matter. But until we reach a circulation of 
60,000 or more, we shall probably hold it at 
$2 a year. Next month, the rates will be 
fixed for 1867. Our firiends will then be 
able to start new clubs for the new year. 

Gold and Silver — A Word 

TO Californians. — Our prices for books, 
journals, etc., are based on "currency,** 
not specie ; and when wo say the terms of 
subscription to the A. P. J. are $2 a year, 
or at lower terms tn clubs, we mean In 
greenbacks, not " metnlllc.** 

Phonographic Reporters, 

not now profitably employed, or those 
seeking a change of position, would do 
well to communicate with this ofllce. Wo 
keep a register of those seeking situations. 
Besides the ftill address. It would be well 
to otate age, extent of practice, how many 
words per minute the applicant can write, 
and salary expected. We are always happy 
to assist reporters to find desirable situa- 
tions. 

Enigmas. — Correspondents 
who have seBt ns enigmas, will please 
accept our thanks, and not send any more 
at present, as we have a larger mrniber 
on hand ^han we can publish within the 
next twelve months. 

Covers for '' New Ph ysiog- 

NOMT.**— Our binder will supply cloth cov- 
ers, with gilt sides, properly lettered on 
the back, ready to receive the four parts, at 
75 cents. ■ They will be sent post-paid. 

The Hygeian Home, in 

Berks Co., Pa., Is a mountain retreat, with 
all the quiet "home comforts,'* at reason- 



Musical Boxes are always 

popular, except with those " who have no 
ear** for charming sounds ; and the Messrs. 
Paillard, of Maiden Lane, New York, im- 
port the most beantifhl Instruments. 

Medical Schools opening 

for the ftil and winter terms of the New 
York University Medical College and the 
New York Medical School and Hospital 
for Women, are announced in our adver- 
tising department. See, also, a list of 
medical works— text-books— nsed in the 
difflBrent schools, with prices. 

Messrs. Harper Brothers 

advertiso a list of new publications in 
our present number. 

New Church Music in ad- 
vertised by the leading music publishers 
of New England. Need we even mention 
the name ? who else could it be but Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. t 

The Messrs. REaiiNGTox, 

of nion, N. Y., propose to fortify mankind 
with the weapons of oflTensoand defen^ in 
the shape of fire-arms of nearly all ^ces- 
and descriptions. When we lived In the 
West, among the Indians, where hunting 
and fishing formed a part of our early days* 
employment— we will not call ii sport, for 
It was then a rather serious matter— we 
depended almost solely on our " Reming- 
ton,** and It seldom missed, and never 
fidled. Editors generally have provided 
themselves with one of Remington's re- 
volvers, so look out t 

Dr. Shepard, of Brooklyn 

Heights, is enlarging his Turkish baths, 
and so arranging them that they may be 
enjoyed at^all times by both ladles and 
gentlemen. ' 

Gift and Lottery Swin- 

DUEBS.- We beg our subscribers not to 
waste their time and ours— to say nothing 
of stationery and stamps— in asking us to 
obtain for them gold watches worth $50, 
or prizes valued at $100 for $5 or $5 S4 ; 
nor can we stand guard to watch the 
swindlers, and warn the public against at- 
tack. Let no one expect to get more than 
his money*8 worth flrom a stranger, espe- 
claUy from gift or lottery schemers, thieves, 
and robbers. 

We are desired by a friend 

to state that Rev. Dr. Barnes, whom we 
published among our '' eminent American 
clergymen** in the July number, was pre- 
pared for college at Fairfield, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y., Instead at Fairfield, Conn., as 
we stated in the brief biographical sketch 
following his name. 
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able prices. Scenery of surpassing beauty. 



Phrenology in Columbus, 

Nebraska.— We have received notice of a 
new movement in the great Northwest. An 
exchange says, "The Phrenological Club 
elected permanent ofiBcers at their meet- 
ing on Saturday evening : President, C. C. 
Strawn; vice-president, J. M. Carothers; 
secretary, Dr. S. W. Garwood ; treasurer, 
M. B. Weaver. The dub hold their next 
regular meeting at the town hall. We are 
requested to give the ladies of Columbus a 
special and cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent Mr. John K Kelly Is named as one 
of the speakers. 

Lands for Sale in Flor- 
ida.— On another page may be foimd an 
advertisement describing 18,000 acres of 



fruit, timber, and agricultural lands, sit- 
uated on the St. John*8 River, in East 
Florida. Read of the orange groves, and 
let your mouth water, but don*t be tempted 
by the tobacco. That Florida promises a 
dellghtftil place in which to winter can 
not 00 denied; but is it not rather warm 
there In summer? We ad\ise well-to-do 
fiirmers to remain where they aro— be they 
In the West, North, or East ; but to the un- 
settled thousands here and In Europe, wo 
sav '' Go South.** It Is a goodly countiy In 
which to live. 

Mr. Joseph Tillman, of Madison, Fla., 
will cheerfully give any desired informa- 
tion to prepaid mquirers. 

Georgia Lands. — ^The at- 
tention of persons contemplating emigra- 
tion to the " Sunny South,** and especially 
of fftrmers and fruit-growers, is called to 
the " Pino Hills of Georgia.** See adver- 
tisement on cover, and send to Mr. D. H. 
Jacques, at this ofllce, for circular. 

Changes in the Money- 

Obdeb System.- The Post-ofllce Depart- 
ment has put the new law of Congress re- 
lating to the monejr-order system in force, 
commencing In Ailgust. The; working oC 
the system is changed in several respects, 
and orders of fifty dollars and under are 
now sold, while under the old system the 
maximum was thirty dollars. Tne fees for 
innnav nrAtkra bavo luso bccn clumged ; or- 
t to twenty dollars being now 
i cents, and over twenty to 
t elusive, at twenty-five cents. 
1 . law it was necessary fbr a 
c >e issued. Under th^ new 
I ;rs can administer oaths flree 
c I the certificate is also ftir- 
X tcost. Besides these chang- 
€ nber of other obiectionabre 
f [>een removed. On the 3d of 
i hundred additional money- 
c lostly In the South and West, 
wero uuL m operation. The system is 
dally increasing in popularity among all 
classes. 

Madame , phrenologist 

and clairvoyant, can be consulted on all 
matters pertaining to the past, present 
and ftiture. Madame has also an ef- 
fectual remedy for '' sore eyes,** deafhess, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and all nervous 
diseases by a recent alscovery In the heal- 
ing art— The papers. 

[Simply an Impostor, like astrologers, 
who feed on the ignorant and credulous. 
She must bo classed among the quacks 
who rob and poison their foolish victims.] 

The Journal for Young 

Men.— a young man who has read the 
Joubnal for the last six months, writes : 

I think it the best paper I have ever had 
the opportunity of reading, and that every 
young man and woman ought to take 
It Had 1 taken it twelve years ago and 
continued to the present, lam sure I should 
bo a difTcrcnt man— should have escaped 
the miserable vices which so many youth 
fall into. Now I am eettlng stronger by 
the knowledge received firom the Journal 
and some of your excellent books, and 
during the last six months have improved. 
I hope yet to be a man, burying the errors 
of the past in the reformation of the Ai- 
ture! 

An Enigma. — I am com- 
posed of 94 letters: 

My 27, SO, 9, 17, 83 is a noted ancient 
philosup' er. 

My 7, 2, 21, 88, 8, 8, S5 is a general In the 
late war. 

My 81, 6, 83, 29, 81, 28, 15, 21, 26, 80, 7, 82, 
25, 27, 23, 16, 25, 17, 12, 18, 14 Is an editor 
and poet 

My 17, 2, 82, 8, 18, 7, 1, 24, 4, 19, 22, 5, 14 
Is a renowned essayist, reviewer, and his- 
torian. 

My 17, 2, 21, 82, 28, 82, 11, 16, 20, 18, 10, 
22, 5, 14, 28 is an eminent divine. 

My 84, 16, 8, 82, 7, 17, 2, 6, 25, 28, 7 Is an 
ancient orator. 

My whple is one of the most distin- 
guished diplomatists. J. L. L 
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iStlSinESS '^"^ Movement - Cure. — 

U™Llw3ir 1 ^^^*>«»°'C Invalids may learn the particolare 

iVkdirthi8hMdwjnaiiah,foraeaMia- ' o^ *^8 ^0^° ©^ treatment by pending for 
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Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's Illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cm%, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, New York City. 

TnK Hygeian Home. — At 

this establishment aU the Water-Care ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send t>r oar cIt' 
calar. Address A. SMITH, M.B., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 



The Place to Get Cloth- 

iNo. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in s^e, of the finest materiials, con- 
stantly on hand, of tho most fi&shionable 
kind, at extra low priaes, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WELEY, Jr., 516 Hudson 
Street, comer West Tenth, New York. 



The Universal Stair 

BuiLDXR, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rails, 
sbowii^ plans of the various forms of 
Stairsr^UseAil also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-RailA. Il- 
lustrated by 29 plates. By R. A. Capper, 
author of " The Practical Stair Builder's 
Guide." Price, postpaid, $7 50. 

Chapel and Church Arch- 

ITECTUBE, with designs for Parsonages. 
Illustrated with over 40 beautiftilly colored 
plates. By Rev. George Bowler. Pncc 
$12 ; or by mail, postpaid, for $18 OO. 

Easy Lessons in Land- 

soAFE. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon. By P. N. Oti?, A.M. m 
plates. Fifth edition. $n 60. 

First Lessons in Composi- 
tion,, with fhll directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 
$1. Sent postpaid by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 899 Broadway, New York, 



Jenkins' Vest-Pocket Lex- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1 ; in Leath- 
er Gilt^ 75 cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 



Turkish Baths. — No. 63 

Columbia Street, Brooklyn Hxights. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
TuBEisn Bath has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now iM-epared to make it still 
more ef&clent and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe fbr that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be ftiiv 

nished to alimited number of persons, who 

may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 

in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SH73PARD, M.D. 

HouBS.— For Ladies Arom 9 to 12 a.x. 
For Gentlemen, firom 2 to 8 p.]c. 



That New Rifle. — We can 

fill orden for the new gnn— <ie8cribed in 
our May numbei^-«t $25 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The "Thundsbbolt'* is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly ia the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 



Valuable Lands for Sale. 
—12,000 AcBBs OF Valuablb Fbitit, Tim- 
ber, AND AoBICULTUBAL LaVDS, 8ITUATX2> 

UPON tbb Watebs of thb St. John^s 
RrvEB IN East Florida, is now oiTered 
for sale at the very low price of Four Dol- 
lars per Acre. 

This portion of Florida contains all the 
etaments necessary to beoome,.by a proper 
application of industry, the land of happi- 
ness, prosperity, and wealth. In point of 
of health, it is not surpassed by any coun- 
try in the knowp world ; there is none more 
inviting to capital and enterprise, or prom- 
ises more remunerative results in any por- 
tion of the Southern States. Upon these 
lands the agriculturist may raise Sea Island 
Cotton of the finest texture and of the 
largest yield, as well as com, cane, rice, 
potatoes, and tobacco, in abundance, with 
all the conveniences of a river navigable 
for steamboats at all seasons of the year, 
within a fourth of a mile. Oranges grow 
hero to the greatest perfection, and in abun- 
dance, and of the finest quality— not ex- 
celled in liavor by the best grown in the 
West Indies.. There is situated near this 
tract of land one of the largest and most 
profitable orange groves in the State, show- 
ing that a profit of firom one to two thou- 
sand dollars may be derived per acre Arom 
tho orange alone. Here forests, boundless 
in extent, afford the finest pasturage fo- 
horses, hogs, and all other cattle which 
roam at large and require but little atten- 
tion and yield a large profit, as well as an 
abundance of wild game, while the river 
and adjacent lakes fiimieh an inexhaustible 
supply of fish. There is timber enough 
upon tho land to pay twice over th^ price 
asked for it. 

This tract borders upon Lake Monroe, at 
the head of steamboat navigation, which 
constltntes a part of St. John a River, and 
upon which at no distant day there must 
spring into existence a town of consider- 
able Importance as an outlet for tho im- 
mense back country, some portions of 
which are fertile, and in fact filling up with 
an industrious and enterprising people. 

This tract is well situated on the west 
side of Lake Monroe, and capable of sus- 
taining a population of 8,000 or 4,000 per- 
sons. 

Emigration from tho North or Europe 
will be received by the peopl of Florida. 
All are desirous of settling and ro-estabUsh- 
ing the former prosperity of the State. 

With the resources of the upper St. 
John's developed by a comparatively small 
amotmt of labor, it would be no extrava- 
gant prediction to say, ere many years have 
passed, the whitened sails of industrious 
commerce will dot tho blue waters of tbat 
beautiful liver firom its source to ] ts mouth. 
And there is no place in all the South where 



New Physiognomy; or, 

Signs of Character as manifested through 
Temperament and External Forms, with 
1,000 lilustraUons. By S. R. Wblls, of The 
PqbenolooicalJottbnal. One lai^ hand- 
some vol., 768 pages, in four styles. Post- 
paid, in 4 parts, paper, $4 ; in plain mus- 
lin binding, $5; Turkey morocco, marbled 
edges, $8; Turkey morocco, foil gilt, <jle- 
gant, $10. Agents wanted! Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York. 

University of Albany. — 

Depertm^it of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the 1st September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable firom AMOS DEAN, Al» 
bany,N.Y. 8t 



To Lectubers, Tbachers 

in Colle«e8, Exa—We can supply 
Sets of Weber'a Anatomical and Phys- 
iological Phites and Charts. Life 

size. 11 in number, for $KIO 

Do. Marshall's, do., in number, for.. 100 

Do. Trail's, do., in number 90 

Do. Lambert's, do., in number 90 

Phrenological SpecimenB (Casts, Busts, 
etc.), 40 In number. Boxed, ready 

forsMpment • 80 

Tho set of Forty Portraits, for Lectur- 
ers, including the Vital, Motive, and 

Mental Temperaments 80 

Human Skeletons. Wired, articulat- 
ed, etc Fram$401ofl0 

Hum&^ Skulls. Articulated 26to85 

Do. (inferior) from 5tol5 

W0BK3 trSED IN ALLOPATHIO OOLLBQES. 

Beck's Materia Medica : $A GO 

Gray'g Anatomy 8 fio 

ChurchillB Midwifery 4 60 

Brichson's Surgery 7 00 

Watson's Practice 6 00 

Dalton's Physiology 6 00 

Fowne's Chemistry 9 25 

DungllBon's Dictionary 7 60 

—with such others as Professors may rec- 
ommend. 

WOBKS U^ED IN BOjaOPATHIO OOLLBOBS. 

Sujgcry, Dnxit $4 50 

Soigery, Brichson's .... 7 00 

Anatomy. Gray 800 

Physiology. Carpenter 60 

Dalton's.... 6 00 

Materia Medica. Hahnemann's 10 00 

Hull 8 Jahr Symptomatology. 7 00 

HcmpeL Materia Me^ca. S vols. . .13 00 

Obstetrics. Cazeaux. 6 75 

" Bedford 5 50 

Chemlatry. Draper 1 75 

Medical Junspnidence. Beck 1 j 00 

BOOKS OF BEFBBENCB USED TN TUB NEW 
YOBK UTDBOPATHIO COLLBQB. 

Ch^m etry . Youmans, $3 00 . . Draper, 

$3 "ZS.. Fowne's... $9 95 

Materia Medica and TherapentlGa. 

Pereira....> 14 00 

Do., do. DungUaon 7 60 

Anatomy. Gray, $8.. Wilson, $450.. 

Homer 9 25 

Physiology. Dalton, $6 OO-.Draper, 

$5 50 Carpenter..... 60 

Pathology. Gross,$450..Rokitan8ky, 8 00 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trail, 

$4 60. Graham 8 50 

Medical Institute. Paine 6 60 

Surgery. Erichson, $7 . . Hill, $3 60. . 

Cooper ?.. 6 00 

Obstotrica. Bedford, $6 CO.. C^eanx, G 75 

Meigs 660 

Diseases of Women. Trall,$5..Scan- 

zonl. $6.. Simpson, $5.. Bedford.... 6 00 

Elocution. Bronson, $3. . Rush 3 00 

Gymnastics. Lewis, $1 75.. Trail, do. 1 75 
Dictionary. DungUson, $7 60 . . Cleve- 

r8nd,$l 60..GaTdncr,$4 Hoblyn.. 1 75 
Supplied by FOWlkit AND WELLS, 
New York. 



Mrs. E. De La Vergne, M.D., 

140 Carlton Atentte, Bbooklth. 



To Medical Students. — 

The winter session of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the New York University will 
begin on Monday, October 15th, 18M, and 
continue until the first of March, 1867. 
Since the destruction of the CollegeBuild- 
ing by fire in May last, the lectures have 
been delivered in the N. Y. City Hospital. 

Guide Books. — We furnish 

all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prioea, 
and send the same by poet or express firom 
this office on receipt of pay. F. A W, 
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New Masonic Books. — 

FRB£A£ASON'S MONITOR. An enlarged 
edition of the Masonic Mannri. 83mo, 
tucks, $1 60. 

OLIVER'S HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARKS. Two vols., ISmo, doth. $5. 

OLIVER'S SIGNS AND STMBOLS. 
ISmo, doth, $1 60. 

THE GENERAL AHDffAN REZON 
AND FREEMASON'S GUIDE. B^ Dan- 
Id Sickels, 38d. l^mo, cloth, $1 60. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MASONIC 
COMPEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Illas- 
trated. 12ino, doth, $3 60. 

CROSS' TRUE MASONIC CHART. 
New and handsomely llIuBtrated edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the author, 
from a painting by the distinguished artist, 
S. T. B. Morse. Edited by Daniel Sickels. 
ISmo, doth, $1 S6. 

SIMONS' PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OP MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 
13hio, doth, $1 60. 

MORRIS' LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OP PREEMA80NRY. 12mo, doth, $1 50. 

MACKBY'S MYSTIC TIE ; OR, FACTS 
AND OPINIONS. 12mo, doth, $1 60. 

OLIVER'S REVELATIONS OP A 
SQUARE. l»mo, cloth, $1 60. 

Any work on Masonry supplied at Pub- 
Usher's prices, and sent free of postage 
through the United States and Canadas, ex- 
cept Territories, on the receipt of price. 
AddreM Masonic Publishing and Mann- 
fhctnrlug Co., 482 Bxoome Street, New 
Yorkdty. 
. ^r~ Liberal discount to the trade. It 



Gems of Sacked Song, — A 

I7ew Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ipents ; a beautifhl collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the "Home Cirde Series," now consist- 
ing of seven volumes^ the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library ot 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, "Grms of Scottish Sonob," 
now in press. Price of eadi. Plain, $S 60; 
Cloth, ^; CSoth« mU gilt, fl OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., arn Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 



^trbert(»ement»» 



[Afmouneemmts for this or thejtreceding 
^mrtmentmrnt reach the pubimen by ihs 
Ul qf the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad* 
vertising^ » cents a Iktk, or$S6a column.] 

New Church Music. — The 

OvFSBiHo. A collection of New Church 
Music, oonsisting of Metrical Tunes. 
Chants, Sentences, Quartets, Motets, and 
Anthems. By L. H. Southard. 

This is a collection of New Music, and 
«ot merely a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
#iU attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
desirable acquisition. Sent by mall, post^ 
paid. Price, $1 60 a copy, $18 50 per doz. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 877 
Washington Street, Boston. 

Phrenology at Home. — 

**Thb Student's Set."-— How can I learn 
Phrenology f What books are best for me 
to read f Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher ? 
We may say in reply, that we have arrang- 
ed a series of the best works on the sub- 
ject, with a Bust, showing the exact toca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such illustrations and deflnitions as to 
make the study simple and plain. The cost 
for this ** Student's Set," which embraces 
all that Is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed— not by mail— to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 880 Broadway, 
New York. 




Valuable Books — very 

Scabob: 

THE HISTORY OP THE CITY OP 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mart L. Booth. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOOUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches ana Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America ; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, Dy Frank Moore, in two volimies. 
$12 60. 

BROADHEAD'S HISTORY OP THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $6, 

HOTCHKEN'S HISTORY OP WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Diontsius Lardner. In 3 
vols., illustrated. $7 60. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or. Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from 'Hhe be- 
ginning" till A.D. 1850. Arranged in Four 
Eras, by Sarah Josepha Hale ; illustrated 
by 280 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OP THE LIFE OP WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By John P. Kennedy, In 2 vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO— HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest 15!^ to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the war with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Phiup Young, M.D. 
$4. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOUTTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cbab. J. Pe- 
terson. $8 60. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By John B. 
Newman. In 2 vole., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
their history, medicinal properties, etc. 
$7 60. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERp 
LY REVIEW, to 2 vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, 
885 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FAIiNHAM'S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 60. 

WASHINGTON'S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-slmilea of Letters ftom 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M. P; $8 60. For sale bv 

FOWLER Ain) WELLS, 
te^Btoadway, New York. 

Dr. Jerome Kidder's High- 
est Premium Electco-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 



ClIICKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1828. Mantifacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 662 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, foiuleen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 



John Slater, Gentlemen's 

Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broadr 
way. New York, Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 
Lasts nuide to nt the feet 



Grey Hair. — How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH'S IMPERIAL POMADE 

WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quie/cest, most ifflcadouSy and 
certain in its efiects of any article ever 
manulHctured.- Bvery Bottle Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair firom 
fklling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 

Gabandan & Mabsh, 679 Broadway, 
Caswull a Maok« Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Hblmbold, 694 Broadway, 
HsoEMAN & Co., Broadway, 
Kmapp, 902 Hudson Street, and 

Druggiete generally. 
Wholesale Agents, P. C. WELLS & CO., 
116 Franklin Street, New York. 

S, A. CLARKjPi-oprietors, 

Woonsocket, R. L 



Mechanical and Scientific 

COMFANIONB— 

For the Bookbinder ; . $» * 

Brass and Iron Poimder 2 60 

Brewer ^ 1 60 

BuUder 1 60 

Cabinet Maker 1 60 

Chandler 12 00 

Cotton Spinner 1 76 

Distiller 1 60 

Dyer's Companion , . 1 60 

" Instructor $60 

Horse-Shoer 1 26 

MUIers 176 

Millwright and MlUer.... 1 00 

Painter and Gilder 1 60 

Paper Hangers 1 60 

R.K. and Civil Engineer 160 

Surveyor 1 60 

The Art of Djcteg, etc 460 

Turner 1 60 

Thb MANurAcruja of Irow in ALL 
ITS Various Branchss. to which Is added 
an Essav on the Manulacture of Steeh by 
Pred'k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not oe reprinted.) 

Price $16 06 

Napier's Electro-Metallurgy 2 00 

Overman's Metallurgy 8 00 

Bourne on the Steam-Engine 2 60 

Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 
ing 1200 

Youmans' Class-Book of Chemistry. . 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
S8B Broadway, New York. 

Phonography for Learn- 

BRs. — The Manual of Phonography, the 
Phonognqdiic Reader, and uie Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-eavlng art. They will be mailed, 
postoaid, to any part of the United States 
or C&nadas, for $1 60. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
889 Broadway, New.York. 
k : 

It will eventually be known 
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city, to whom ydu are reepectftilly referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles catf- 
ed Starch uUm^ etc., to prevent fraud we 
•BOW put upon the wrapper of each cake a 
ftic-simile of the signature of the inventor. 
Wm. OuUen. For sale by Grocers and 
DriWKists. NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York, 



Valuable Books — for all 
times. 

Mrs, Hale's Poetical Quotations $8 60 

LifeandSpeechesof Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Poetry of the War, By Richard Grant 

White 1 75 

The American Question. By John 

Bright 260 

Russell's Young Ladies* Elocutionary 

Reader 1 75 

Exhibition Speaker, 1 60 

American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 

supplement 12 60 

Men and Times of the Revolution .... 1 76 

Reid's English Dictionarv 2 00 

Youmans'^ HandrBook of Household 

Science 2 00 

Youmans' New Chemistry 1 76 

Lardner's Lectures on Science and 

Art. 2 volumes 7 60 

Lacon, or Many Things in Pew Words. 2 60 

Trench on the Study of Words 1 26 

Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 

Rules 1 26 

Flowers of Elocution 2 00 

Man, Moral and Physical 1 60 

The Iron Furnace of Slavery 1 25 

Chambers' Information for the Peo- 

Sle. 2 volumes 10 00 
nson's and Walker's Pronouncing 

Dictionary. 6 00 

Macaulay'sHlstorv of England. 2 vols. 8 00 
Postpaid at_prices annexed. Address 
POWI^R AND WELLS, New York. 




New Books. — Cyclopedia 

OP AMERICAN UTfiRATURB. Em- 
bracing Pfivaonal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from tho earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 296 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views oT Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residencea of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8\'0. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 13mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OP ANIMAL UPE. 
Six Lectures, by Prot AoAsaia. 46 Illus- 
trations. $8. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OP SHAK- 
SPBARE. Lai^ print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OP OHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Rbnwick, LL.D. $126. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 60 cU. 

HAMMOND ON WAKEFULNESS. 
$160. 

EVANS' MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $8. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Oraton 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. $2. 

THE YOUNG LADIES' ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cises. $2. 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OP PAR- 
UAMENTARY rtiACTICE. $1 25. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 



A Library for Lecturers, 

Sprakerb, and Othbrs.— Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater. Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well aa those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 

f>rovide himself with the foUowug small 
Ibrary: 

iThe Indispensable Hand Book. $2 25 

The Art oiExtempore Speaking.. . . . 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Hace. . 75 

The American Debater 800 

The Exhibition Speaker. ISO 

The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 

Dwyer on Elocution 1 00 

First Lessons in Composition 1 25 

We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of $10; or separately, 
by mail, post-paid, at the pric es aJ nxed. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, N. Y. 



in 



pc 



m 

book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

POWI^ AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 

Portraits op Washington, 

Lincoln, Andrkw Johnson, and John 
Bbown. All or either of the above, ex* 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mall at 
the following prices : 

Imperial siae $8 00 

Mediumsize 100 

Card size for album VS 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 

Physical Perfection ; or 

THB Philosopht OF HuMAN Brautt : show- 
ing How to AcQuire and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Hoaltn, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo. 
To all elasses, particularly to Woman, this 
work will be found of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, |1 75. 

WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Take an Agency f«>r our really val- 
uable, popular, and salable Books on 
Phrenology, Physiol'igy, Hydropathy, eto. 
For terms, etc, address 

FOWLER And wells, 

889 Bn^dway, New York, 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 

BLILUISTRATSD. 



THE MOUNTEBANK AND THE COUN- 
TRYMAN. 
A CERTAIN wealthy patrician, in- 
tending to treat the Roman people 
with Bome theatrical entertainment, pnh- 
lidy offered a reward to any one who 
would prodace a novel spectacle. Incited 
by emnhttion, artists arrlyed ftrom all parts 
to contest the prize, among whom a well- 
known witty Mountebank gave oat that 
he had a new kind of entertainm.eut that 
had never yet been produced on any stage. 
This report being spread abroad, brought 
the whole city together. The theater 
could hardly contain the number of spec- 
tators. And when the artist appeared 
alone upon the stage, without any appara- 
tus, or any assistants, curiosity and sus- 
pense kept the spectators in profound si- 
lence. On a sudden he thrust down his 
head into his bosom, and mimicked the 
squeaking of a young pig so naturally, 
that the audience insisted upon it that he 
had one under his clock, and ordered him 
to be searched; which being done, and 
nothing appearing, they loaded him with 
the most extravagant applause. 

A Countryman among the audience ob- 
serving what passed—'' Oh I" says he, " I 
can do better than this ; and immediately 
gave out that he would perform the next 
day. Accordingly, on the morrow, a yet 
greater crowd was collected. Prepo» 
sessed, however, in fiivor of the Mounte- 
bank, they came rather to laugh at the 
Countryman than to pass a &ir judgment 
on him. They both came out upon the 
stage. The Mountebank grunts away 
first, and calls forth the greatest Clapping 
and applause. Then the Countryman, 
pretending that he concealed a little pig 
under his garments (and he had, in fiict, 
really got one), pinched its ear till he 
made it squeak. The people cried out 
that the Mountebank had imitated the 
pig much more naturally, and hooted to 
the Countryman to quit the stage ; but he, 
to convict them to their fiice, produced the 
real pig fh>m his bosom. "And now, 
gentlemen, you may see,^^ said he, *' what 
a pretty sort of Jud^s yon are 1'* 

It is easier to convince a man against 
hifl senses than against his will. 

THE HUNTER AND THE FISHERMAN. 

A HUNTER was returning from the 
mountains loaded with game, and a 
Fisherman was at the same time coming 
bome with his creel Aill offish, when they 
chanced to meet by the way. The Hunter 
took a fimcy to a dish of ilsh: the Fisher 
preferred a supper of game. So each gave 
to the other the contents of his own basket. 
And thuB they continued daily to exchange 
provisions, till one who had observed them 
said: "Now, by this Invariable inter- 
change, will they destroy the zest of their 
meal; and each will soon wish to return to 
his own store again.*' 

THE BOY BATHING. 

A BOY was bathing in a river, and, 
getting out of his depth, was on the 
point of sinking, when he saw a way&rer 
coming by, to whom he called out forheljf 
with all his might and main. The Man 



b^;an to read the Boy a lecture for his 
foolhardiness; but the urchin cried out, 
" O, save me now, sir t and read me the 
lecture afterward.** 






"yon hired the Ass, but not the Ass*s 
Shadow.** While they were thus wrang- 
ling and fighting for the place, the Ass 
took to his heels and ran away. 



f>>A/4£^/-^/ 



THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A CROW had snatched a goodly piece of cheese out 
of a window, and flew with it into a high tree, intent on 
enjoying her prize. A Fox spied the dainty morsel, and thus 
he planned his approaches. ''Oh, Crow,** said he, *'how 
beantiftil are thy wings, how bright thine eye I how graceful 
thy neck I thy breast is the breast of an eagle I thy claws— I 
beg pardon— thy talons, are a match for all the beasts of the 
field. Oh I that such a bird should be dumb, and want only 
a voice I*' The Crow, pleased with the flattery, and chuck- 
ling to think how she would surprise the Fox with her caw, 
opened her mouth : down dropped the cheese 1 which the Fox 
snapping up, observed, as he walked away, *' that whatever 
he had remarked of her beauty, he had said nothing yet of her 
brains.** 

Men seldom flatter without some private end in view; and 
they who listen to such music may expect to have to pay the 
piper. 

THE FARMER AND THE LION. 

A LION entered one day into a farm-yard, and the 
Farmer, wishing to catch him, shut the gate. When the 
Lion found that he could not get out, he began at once to 
attack the sheep, and then betook himself to the oxen. So 
the Farmer, afiraid for himself, now opened the gate, and the 
Lion made off as last as he could. His wife, who had obsen-ed 
it all, when she saw her husband in great trouble at the loss 
of his cattle, cried out— ^' Ton are rightly served ; 
for what could have made yon so mad as to wish to {^^^ 
detain a creature, whom, if you saw at a distance, '■''•^ 
you would wish &rther off.** 
Better scare a thief than snare him. 



THE 70X AND THE CBOW. 



THE ASS'S SHADOW. 

A YOUTH, one hot sommer's day, 
hired an Ass to carry him fh>m Athens 
to Megara. At mid-day the heat of the 
sun was so scorching that he dismounted, 
and would have sat down to repose him- 
self under the shadow of the Ass. But the 
driver of the Ass disputed the place with 



THE FROGS ASKING FOB A KING. 

IN the days of old, when the Frogs 
were all at liberty In the lakes, and 
had grown quite weary of following every 
one his own devices, they assembled one 
day together, and with no little clamor pe- 
titioned Jupiter to let them have a King 
to keep them in better order, and make 




THE AB8*8 SHADOW. 



him, declaring that he had an equal right 
to it with the other. '' What !** said the 
Tenth, ''did I not hire the Ass for the 
whole journey ?** " Yes,** said the other. 



them lead honester Uves. Jupiter, knowing 
the vanity of their hearts, smiled at their 
request, and threw down a Log into the 
lake, which by the splash and commotion 



fSEPT, ^ 

it made, sent the whole commonwealth 
into the greatest terror and amazement. 
They rushed under the water and into the 
mud, and dared not come within ten leaps* 
length of the spot where It lay. At length 
one Frog bolder than the rest ventured to 
pop his head above the water, and take a 
survey of their new King at a respectfhl 
distance. Presently, when they perceived 
the Log lie stock-still, others began to 
swim up to it and aronnd it ; till by de- 
grees, growing bolder and bolder, they at 
bst leaped upon it, and treated it with the 
greatest contempt. Dissatisfied with so 
tame a ruler, they forthwith petitioned 
Jupiter a second time for another and more 
active King. Upon which he sent them a 
Stork, who no sooner arrived among them 
than he began laying hold of them and de- 
vouring them one by one as fkst as he 
could, and It was in vain that they en- 
deavored to escape him. Then they sent 
Mercury with a private message to Japi- 
ter, beseeching him that he would take 
pity on them once more; but Jupiter re- 
plied, that they were only suffering the 
punishment due to their folly, and that 
another time they would learn to let well 
alone, and not be dlasatlBfled with their 
natural condition. 







THE RIYERS AND THE SEA. 
NCE upon a time the Rivers com- 
bined against the Sea, and, going in a 
body, accused her, saying : '' Why is it 
that when we Rivers pour our waters into 
you so fresh and sweet, you straightway 
render them salt and unpalatable?** The 
Sea, observing the temper In which they 
came, merely answered: "If you do not 
wish to become salt, please to keep away 
from me altogether.** 

Those who are most benefited are often 
the first to complain. 

THE BLACKAMOOR. 

A CERTAIN man bought a Blacka- 
moor, and thinking that the color of 
his skin arose ttom the neglect of his for- 
mer master, he no sooner brought him 
home than he procured all manner of scour- 
ing apparatus, scrubbing-brushes, soaps, 
and sand-paper, and set to work with his 
servants to wash him white again. They 
drenched and rubbed him for many an hour, 
but all in vain ; his skin remained as black 
as ever ; while the poor wretch all but died 
from the cold he caught tmder the opera- 
tion. 

No human means avail of themselves to 
change a nature originally eviL 

THE ASS, THE COCK, AND THE LION. 

AN Ass and a Cock lived in a £Eurm- 
yard together. One day a hungiy 
Lion passing by and seeing the Ass in 
good condition, resolved to make a meal 
of him. Now, they say that there is noth- 
ing a Lion bates so much as the crowing 
of a Cock ; and at that moment the Cock 
happening to crow, the Lion straightway 
made off with all haste from the spot. 
The Ass, mightily amused to think that a 
Lion should be frightened at a bird, pluck- 
ed up courage and galloped after him, de- 
lighted with the notion of driving the king 
of beasts before him. He luid, however, 
gone no great distance, when the Lion 
turned sharply round upon him, a^d made 
an end of him in a trice. 

Presumption begins in ignorance and 
ends in ruin. 
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THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 

AN Ass having pat on a Lion's 
skin, roamed about, frightening all 
the silly animals he met with, and, seeing 



THE HART AND THE VINE. 

A HART pursued by hunters con- 
cealed himself among the branches of 
a Vine. The banters passed by without 



THB A88 IN THE LION'S SKIN. 



a Fox, ho tried to alarm him also. But 
Reynard, haying heard his voice, said, 
** Well, to be sure I and I should liave been 
fHghtencd too, if I had not heard yon 
bray." 

They who assume a cliaracter that does 
not belong to them generally betray them- 
eelTea by overacting it 



THE BOY AND THE FILBERTS. 

A CERTAIN Boy put his hand into 
a pitcher where great plenty of Figs 
and Filberts were deposited ; he grasped 
as many as his fist could possibly hold, 
but when he endeavored to pull it out, the 
narrowness of the neck prevented him. 
Unwilling to lose any of them, but unable 
to draw out his hand, he burst into tears 
and bitterly bemoaned his hard fortune. 



discovering him, and when he thought 
that all was safe, he began browsing upon 
the leaves that had concealed him. But 
one of the hunters, attracted by the rus- 
tling, turned round,*aD.d guessing that their 
prey was there, shot into the bush and 
killed him. As he was dying, he j^roaned 
out these words : *' J suffer Justly from my 
ingratitude, who could not forbear ii^ur- 
ing the Vine that had protected me in time 
of danger." 



THE VINE AND THE GOAT. 

''PHERE was a Vine teeming with 
1 ripe fruit and tender shoots, when a 
wanton Goat came up and gnawed the 
bark, and browsed upon the young leaves. 
" I will revenge myself on you," said the 
Vine, " for this insult ; for when in a few 



THS VTNB AND THB GOAT. 



An honest fellow who stood by gave him 
this wise and reasonable advice : " Grasp 
only half the quantity, my boy, and yon 
^1^ will easily succeed." 



&^— 



days you are brought as a victim to the 
altar, the Juice of my grapes shall be the 
dew of death upon your forehead." 
Retribution though late comes at last. 



THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE 
FISHES. 

A FISHERMAN waa drawing up a 
net which he had cast into the sea, full 
of all sorts of fish. The Little Fish escaped 
through the me.'jhes of the net, and crot 



THE LION AND THE BULLS. 
rPHREE Bulls fed in a fidd together 
•I in the greatest peace and amity. A 
Lion had long watched them in the hope 
of making prize of tliem, but found that 
there wa«? little chance for him so long as 



THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE FISHES. 



back into the deep, but the Great Fish 
were all caught and hauled iiito the ship. 

Our insignificance is often the cause of 
our safety. 



THE CHARGER AND THE ASS 

A CHARGER adorned with his fine 
trappings came thundering along the 
road, exciting the envy of a poor Ass, who 
was trudging along the same way with a 
heavy load upon his back. *' Get out of 
my road I" said the proud Horse, ** or I 
shall trample you under my feet." The 
Ass said nothing, but quietly moved on 
one side to let the Horse pass. Not long 
afterward the Charger was engaged in the 
wars, and being badly wounded in battle 
was rendered nnfit for military service, 
and sent to work upon a farm. When the 
Ass saw him dragging with great labor n 
heavy wagon, lie understood how little I 



they kept all together. He therefore began 
secretly to spread evil and slanderous re- 
ports of one against the other, till he had 
fomented a Jealousy and distrust among 
them. No sooner did the Lion see that 
they avoided one another, and fed .each by 
himself apart, than he fell upon them sin- 
gly, and so made an easy prey of them all. 
The quarrels of friends are the oppor- 
tunities of foes. 

TIIK MOUSF. AND THi5 WEASWi. 

AUTVhK starveling Mouse had 
made his way with spme difficulty 
into a basket of com, where, finding the 
entertainment so good, he stuffed and 
crammed himself to such an extent, that 
when he would have got out again, he 
found the hole was too small to allow his 
pnffed-up body to pass. As he sat at the 
hole groaning over hi a flatc, a Weasel, who 
was brought to the spot by his cries, thus 



THE HOUSE AND THE WEASEL. 



reason he had had to envy one who, by his 
overbearing spirit in the time of his prof*- 
perity, had lost those friends who might 
have succored liim in time of net^d. 



addressed him : " Stop there, my friend, 
and fast till you are thin; for you will 
never come out till you reduce yourself to 
the same condition as when you entered." 
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THB MISSIONARY AND HIS PUPILS. 



Trne GhiiaMAnlty wUI K*'tii by «v«ry Ktop which it i 
kuowledx* of initii.— /^NnAvtiH. 



THB AFRICAN MI8SIONART. 

Wx someUmes hear the question asked, What 
are the jnisiioi^aries doing in Africa ? We submit 
the above group as but a single instance of the 
Christian work now going on in that benighted 
land. At Akropong, on the Grold Coast, in western 
Africa, an extensive miasion has been established 
under the patronage of the Basle Society. Con- 
nected with this mission is a school for the edu- 
cation of native ministers and teachers. The 
above group represents the principal of the school 
and eight of his pupils. These eight young men 
are now engaged in disseminating the truths of 
the Gospel among their Ashantee countrymen, 
acting as either teachers or preachers. Entering 
into the work with all the enthusiasm peculiar to 
their race, they show themselves most efficient co- 
laborers with the white missionaries. 

Many of these Africans are so favorably organi^d 
that they receive the rudiments of English educa- 
tion almost as readily as the whites — Imitation is 
large. As tbey advance toward the higher bran- 
ches they show less originality and invention, less 
capacity to comprehend abstract philosophy and 
the sciences than those whites who have had the 
benefit of generations of culture concentrated in 
themselves. But the Africans can be improved, 
lifted up, civilised, Christianised, and the mission- 
aries are doing the work of the Qreat Master. 
1 Let them be encouraged and sustained. We 
A glory in every effort having for its object the de- 
/^ velopment of mind, the improvement of morals, 



and the elevation of mankind. When may we 
look for the establishment of a phrenological 
society in Africa ? We will render any assistance 
in our power to bring abput this object Think 
of it, a working phrenological society in western 
Africa! Who will help? 






LARGE NOSES. 

[It is interesting to notice the discussions of 
editors on physiognomy ; attributing a sense of 
music to the nose is new, if not true. Read what 
a writer in the Boston True Flag says.] 

Phrenologists make g^at account of the nose. 
If any one is disposed to set them down as dream- 
ers, Uien we cite Napoleon and other good judges, 
who thought very highly of this member as a 
prominent mark of character. By them a large 
nose is considered an almost never-failing indica- 
tion of strong will. One can see this every day 
exemplified on very common occasions. The 
first time you are on board a steamboat, take the 
trouble to notice who first rush out of it to jump 
ashore. They are all big-nosed people to a man f 
You need not take anybody's word for this, but 
you can examine for yourself. 

It was not for nothing that a conquering na- 
tion of antiquity had Boman noses. No timid 
people they, who did not know their own minds ! 
They knew them very well, and made the rest of 
the world acquainted with them, too. Well-de- 
veloped noses do not indicate predominance of 
imagination. The Romans were not distin- 
guished for this faculty. But they appear, in 
some way or other, connected with taking the 
lead in practical matters. They go before and 
clear the way, where organs of lees size and 
strength would fail to penetrate and open a pas- 



sage. Tbey always go ahead at fights and fires, 
and are foremost in crowds, in riots, and daring 
undertakings ; soQiMimes getting the whole body 
into trouble ; but then the first to lead the way 
to an escape. We see them pointing the way to 
glory in the warrior and hero, in Wellington and 
Washington ; and, with never-failing forecast, 
guiding the sagacity of statesmen, and Burleighs 
of the cabinet. 

We do not luiow if it has ever been remarked 
that the Hebrew nation owe their uncommon ex- 
cellence in music to this portion of their phys- 
iques rather than to their ears. It is customary, 
we are aware, to speak of an ear for tune, an ear 
for time, etc. ; but we would suggest, with defeiv 
euce, whether it would not be more correct to 
say a nose for harmony and song. Certain it is, 
that the descendants of Jubal and Asaph are 
among the chief musicians of this day, as the 
illustrious characters we have mentioned were of 
theirs ; and they are all remarkably endowed 
with the nasal organ. Evidentiy, the nose was 
not placed in such proximity with the instrument 
of vocal sound for nothing ! It is not only an in- 
dex of musical capacity in its proprietor, but an 
excellent musician itself. [Oh, fiddlesticks I] 



An Important MnsntiM Foundkd.— ** By the 
liberality of a gentleman engaged in one of the 
learned professions in London, a museum has 
been founded at Salisbury, Wiltshire, which bids 
fair to become one of the most important of its 
kind in England. It is known as the Black- 
more Museum Collection, and is chiefly illus- 
trative of Ethnology. The Drift of Salisbury has 
furnished a large and important series of stone 
implements. The valuable collection of Dr. E. 
H. Davis, of New York, has been purchased— a 
large portion of which was obtained by Dr. Davis 
and Mr. Squier from the Ohio Mounds, and to a 
desoription of which the first volume of the pub- 
lication of the Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington, United States, is devoted. The stone 
series from France, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
other localities, will be extensive." 

[We have ha<l the pleasure of sending to Mr. 
Blackmore specimens of Indian— Sioux— skulls 
to the Salisbury Museum. Americans will ^nd 
this a most interesting place to visit. The old 
cathedral at Salisbury is richly worth the time 
and money it costs the tourist to examine it.] 
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€te Journal. 

Man, know tbyeclL All wisdom oeotete there ; 
To noiia man aventa liruoble, but to roan.— re><iir 

JOHN H. NOTES, 

AND THB ONBIDA COMMUNITT. 

John H. Notes haa an exoelleat oooBtitation, 
and \a evidently descended from a long-lived 
aocefttry, some of wkom may have attained a very 
great age, say to eighty or, possibly, ninety years. 
We see no indications of disease or premature 
decay In him ; on the contrary, all the vital con- 
ditions favor the inference that he may live long 
and healthfully. All the recuperative functions 
are strongly marked, the heart, lungs, and stomach 
being fhlly developed and in healthy action. 

IntelHctually, Mr. Noyes should be known for 
a disposition to investigate principles, to go back 
to the origin of things, to study cause and effect, 
or the why and the wherefore. He is even ab- 
stract in his speculations and metaphysical in bis 
mental tendencies. There is something of the 
Ben. Fraaklin tendency in his.character ; and had 
his mind been directed to invention and the in- 
vestigation of scientific subjects, he could have 
excelled In those pursuits. He would appreciate 
chemistry, geology, physiology, and psychology. 




PORTRAIT OP JOHN H. NOTES. 



In theology he is apparently less emotional 
than philosophical. He is not moved so much 
by his feelings as he is directed by his judgment 
and by his faith. His religion is based, first, on 
kindness ; second, on justice, in doing good and 
doing right rather in bowing down to authority 
in humility and observing forms and ceremonies. 
He haa not that feeling of deference and respect 
for the opinions of others which would incline 



him to follow in any beaten path made by them. 
He would hold himself accountable alone to the 
powers above, and worship according to the 
dictatee of his own judgment 

He is not inclined to hope for too much, but 
will generally realize more than he anticipates. 
Some magnify their prospects, others uodervalue 
them ; he stands between those extremes. He 
would be somewhat rigid in his sense of jostioe, 
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holding others to a etriot accoantability ; and 
being Tery carefiil to fulfill all his own promises, 
would expect others to do the same. 

He appreciates words of approval and encour- 
agement, but would turn neither to the right nor 
the left to secure flattery or avoid frowns. If 
disapproved, ho can endure it — ^if approved, he en- 
joys it ; but he does not hold himself accountable 
so much to men or women as to a power or a 
principle above— a "higher law." He could 
conform to custom, but would prefer to strike out 
an original and independent coarse for himself. 

Socially, he should be known for warm and even 
ardent affections and attachments to persons, to 
places, and to objects ; but the aiTections, though 
prominent, are subordinate to bis judgment and 
moral sentiments. He evidently inherits the 
sympathies, watchfulness, and sensitiveness of 
the mother, with the will, the love of liberty, love 
of knowledge, and sense of independence of the 
father, combining the qualities of both parents. 

He appreciates property, knows its value, and 
would use it wbely but never wastefully. He 
would economize both time and money, but use 
them freely. 

His appetite is good when in health, and he 
would enjoy his food, but would eat to live rather 
than live to eat. He is neither a gourmand nor an 
epicure. He is so organized and balanced that 
he will not be likely to commit excesses or go to 
extremes whereby his health might be endanger- 
ed. Evidently, in most respects, he is a cautious, 
guarded, prudent person. Though a man of 
strong impulses, strong will, and strong sym- 
pathies, yet, having a resolute and self-relying 
spirit, he is self-regulating. He has dignity and 
decision, and will hold firmly to his convictions. 

He has sufficient application to finish what he 
begins, but is not prolix or tedious. He would 
be moderately quick in his mental transitions. 

Would be resolute to resist and defend, but not 
aggressive. He neither seeks nor avoids contro- 
versy, but defends his principles and friends with 
real moral courage. There is no malice, vindic- 
tiveness, or cruelty, but simply a determination 
to defend the right and to live down the wrong. 

He is naturally frank, open, and free, with 
only that prudence which comes from the judg- 
ment, and from caution — not the cunning of 
Secretiveness. He would be dignified and manly 
without being distant or domineering ; polite and 
gentlemanly, but not fawning. More Hope and 
less Cautiousness would incline him to venture 
more, whereas now he keeps within the limits of 
his own plans and knowledge. 

Be has taste, love for poetry, oratory, works of 
art, and all things grand and Rublime, but does 
not lose sight of the useful in admiring the beauti- 
ful. It is utility first, however, and then ornar 
ment. 

He can imitate and work after a pattern, but is 
more inclined to originate, to invent than to copy. 
He is mirthful, fond of fun, joyous, youthful, and 
playful. He has always been a good observer as 
well as a deep, original thinker. He can measure 
well by the eye, and would be correct in judging 
of fonns, sizes, proportions, and of distance ; can 
A keep the center of gravity in marching or in 
/a\ climbing, and can readily detect resemblances. 
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He is systematic and methodical, keeping things 
in place, and accurate as an accountant, if accus- 
tomed to figures. He enjoys music though he 
may not make it ; is free if not copious in the 
use of language, and with practice could excel in 
both speaking and writing. 

If a youth, yet to be educated for a particular 
calling in life, we should suggest the law as the 
first choice, whence he would go either into 
political life, or to the post of a judge, or a seat 
of honor and of trust under the general govern- 
ment Next, we should name theology, in which 
he would engage in reformatory or missionary 
work with zeal, though it would be somewhat 
difficult for him to conform to a particular creed 
established by others. Next, in medicine and 
surgery, in which calling he would do well, 
especially in a medical school or college, as a 
teacher, or in an asylum or a hospital. If in 
neither of these, in some other public institution, 
as in a savings-bank, as a superintendent or a 
manager in any corporation. He could have 
been fitted for statesmanship, and would have 
excelled in directing public affairs. 

In business he would be somewhat conservative, 
risking comparatively little, but would have been 
content with moderate profits rather than to have 
ventured more for possible gains. 

His brain is of the larger class, well supported 
by a strong constitution, and a fhunework well 
filled up, and he ought to take a leading place 
among leading men. ''Where much is given, 
much will be required." 

The following biography, including the sketch 
of Mr. Noyes' life, now first published, is believed 
to be correct in every particular. 

BIOORiPHT. 

John H. Notes was bom in Brattleboro, Yt, 
September 8, 1811. 

His father's family originally lived in New- 
buryport, Mass., and was descended from a 
Puritan minister, who emigrated from England in 
1 634. His father graduated at Dartmouth College, 
was tutor to the class of Daniel Webster, and 
studied for the ministry, but subsequently devoted 
himself to mercantile pursuits. He was member 
of Congress for the southern district of Vermont in 
1817, and died in 1841, at the age of seventy-seven 
— leaving considerable property to his children. 

J. H. N.'s mother's family, whose name was 
Hayes, came from New EUiven, and was descended 
from one of the earliest settlers of the Connecticut 
colony. She was remarkable for conscientious- 
ness and religious zeal, and took great care to 
have her children educated in the fear of Grod. 
She died at Oneida, April 11, 1866, aged eighty- 
six. Mr. Noyes was forty years old, and Mrs. 
Noyes twenty, when they married. J. H. N. was 
the fourth child, but the first son of this marriage. 

J. H. Noyes is fifty-five years old ; height five 
feet and eleven inches ] general proportion good ; 
average weight one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds ; very fair complexion ; beard and hair 
originally red, the latter now somewhat whitened ; 
head rather large, measuring twenty-three and 
one-half inches, wilh high projecting forehead, 
resembling that of Thomas Carlyle in some im- 
portant particulars, according to the recent testi- 
mony of an intimate friend of that gentleman; 



the lower jaw slightly projecting and rather 
broad ; the lips thin and finely curved ; nose of 
medium size and slightly aquiline ; the eyes 
hazel and sometimes almost black, wlUi eyebrows 
well-developed, and sustained by a series of bold 
perceptive organs; head fully developed, espe- 
cially in the regions of the moral and reasoning 
faculties. 

He lived at Brattleboro, Yt, and in the 
neighboring town of Dummerston, until he was 
ten years old, when he commenced fitting for 
college at the academy in Amherst, Mt*ss , under 
the instruction of Grerard Hal lock. After the 
usual course there and at otiier schools, he 
entered Dartmouth College at Uie age of fifteen, 
and graduated in 1830. He then commenced the 
study of law with his brother-in-law. L. G. Mead, 
Esq., but at the end of a year his attention was 
called to the subject of religion, by a protracted 
meeting in Putney, Yt., to which place his 
father's family had now removed. We quote 
from Mr. Noyes' '- Confessions" of religious ex- 
perience, published several years since : " After 
a painfiil process of conviction, in which the 
conquest of my aversion to becoming a minister 
was one of the critical points, I submitted to Grod, 
and obtained spiritual peace. With much joy 
and zeal I immediately devoted myself to the 
study of the Scriptures, and to religious testimony 
in private and public. The year 1831 was dis- 
tinguished as * the year of revivals.' New ■ 
measures, protracted meetings, and New York 
evangelists had just entered New England, and 
the whole spirit of the people was fermenting 
with religious excitement The millennium was 
supposed to be very near. I fully entered into 
the enthusiasm of the time ; and scNeing no reason 
why backsliding should be expected, or why the 
revival spirit might not be maintained in its full 
vigor permanently, I determined with all my 
inward strength to be " a young convert" in zeal 
and simplicity forever. My heart was fixed on 
the millennium, and I resolved to live or die for 
it Four weeks after my conversion I went to 
Andover, and was admitted to the Theological 
Seminary." 

An incident is recorded as having transpired at 
this period, which evinced that freedom of thought 
and adherence to conviction which has ever 
characterized his course : " On one occasion," he 
says, *' in conversation with my father, who was 
fond of theological argument, I suggested an 
interpretation of some passage in scripture, 
which he thought was new. *Take care,' said 
he, *that is heresjr.' * Heresy or not,' said I, 
*it is true.' ^But if ^ou are to be a minister,' 
said he, * you must think and preach as the rest 
of the ministers do ; if you get out <f the imces they 
loiU whip you i/i.' I was very indignant at this 
suggestion, and xeplied, ' Never! never will I be 
whipped by ministers, or anybody else, into 
views which do not commend themselves to my 
understanding.'" 

After one year spent at Andover he joined 
the Theological School at Yale, and In August, 
1833, was licensed to preach by the New Haven 
Association. For a short time after he received 
his license he labored as pastor of a small church 
in North Salem, N. Y. He says, '' The first time 
I preached I read a written sermon— a thing 
which I never did afterward." Most of his 
ministerial labors were, however, confined to 
New Haven and the neighboring towns. During 
the former part of his residence in New Haven he 
devoted his leisure hours to religious labor among 
the colored people of that city. *' My heart," he 
says, " was greatiy engaged in this work. At 
Andover I became interested in the Anti-Slavery 
cause, and soon after I went to New Haven I 
took part, with a few pioneer abolitionists, in the 
formation of one of the earliest Anti-Slavery 
Societies in the country." 

In February, 1834, while still connected with . 
the Yide Theological Seminary, he embraced jk 
new views of Chmtian experience and theology, /^ 
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and was called thenceforth a Perfectionist The 
principal points of his new faith may be thus 
stated: Ist. That Christ's second coming, and 
the establishment of his kingdom, took place 
within one generation from the time of his per- 
sonal ministry ; 2d. That the gospel of Christ 
crovides means for full salvation* and conse- 
"^uently that no one liying in sin and selfishness 
can justly claim the name of Christian in the 
highest sense of the word. ' * 

While at Andover he had been associated with 
Buch enthusiasts as Lyman and Munson, who 
were killed by the cannibals on one of the islands 
of the East Indies ; Justin Perkins, the Nestorian 
missionary ; Champion, who went to Africa ; and 
he had pledged himself to the American Board 
that he would beccftne a foreign missionary. 
This pledge was withdrawn after his conversion 
to the new doctrines, for the following among 
other reasons : " I saw I was already on mission- 
ary ground, among a people who (though pro- 
fessedly Christian) needed to be converted quite 
as much as the heathen." 

In consequence of the announcement of the 
new doctrines, he was excluded from the Ortho- 
dox churches, deposed from the ministry, sub- 
jected to a flood of contention from the college 
' and the seminary forsaken by friends and 
relatives, and sent forth with the reputation of a 
fanatic and madman, la his own language, ** I 
had lost my standing in the church, in the 
minbtry, and in the college My good name in 
the great world was gone. My frit^nds were fast 
falling away. I was beginning to be indeed an 
outcast. Yet I rejoiced and 'eaped for joy. 
Some persons asked me whether I should con- 
tinue to preach, now that the clergy had taken 
away my license. I replied, * I have taken away 
their license to ein, and they keep on sinning; 
so, though they have taken away my license to 
preach, I shall keep on preaching.'" 

The term Perfectionist was applied to two 
classes who came out from the Orthodox churches 
at about the same period. They resembled each 
other in many respects ( both classes apprehend- 
ing alike the great truth, that the new covenant 
means salvation from sin, the security of believers,, 
the sub'^titution of grace for law and ordinances, 
etc.), but there was yet this fundamental and 
important disdnction : one class appropriated 
these doctrines in the interest of individual- 
ism, the other in the interest of unity; one 
class scorned the idea of subordination and 
discipline, the other joyfully received the idea 
of organization, and were willing to submit 
to such discipline as organic harmony should 
require: one class were all leaders, a regi- 
ment of officers, many of whom were for a time 
eloquent champions of the new truths, but the 
majority of ihem rushed into excesses which dis- 
honored the name Perfectionist ; the other class, 
led by J. H. Noyes, have plodded on their way, 
through trials and crucifixions, good and evil 
report, and finally developed a system of prin- 
ciples and a form of practical life which at least 
clmileoge the attenUon of the world. 

One secret of the success of the latter class 
may be found in the fact, that while its leader 
has been interested in all reforms, and free to 
investigate all philosophies, and given to the 
most free and radical thinking, hh respect for 
the Bible and veneration for its spirit are greater 
to-day than they were when he promised to be 
" a young convert forever. " 

THB ONEIDA OOMUDNITT. 

Mr. Noyes has recently been conspicuous as 
the founder of the Oneida Community ; and it is 
probable that the general reader will be most 
interested in his career as a socialist But it 
should be clearly nnderstood, that his socialism 
is only the outgrowth of his religious views and 
experience, and that socialism has never occu- 
pied the primary place in his mind. He has ever 
insisted, fhat the restoration of true relations 
A between Grod and man should precede all efforts 
/^ to reorganize society. In accordance with this 
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view, the first twelve years subsequent to Ms 
second conversion were mainly occupied in 
meditations and studies, which resulted in the 
development of new theories on most theological 
subjects. Seme idea of his labors in this de- 
partment may be obtained by a glance at the 
**Berean," a volume of some 600 pages, publish- 
ed at Putney, Vt., in 1847. He is to-day much 
more deeply interested in the development of 
truth looking toward the redemption of men 
from sin and selfishness, than in the success of 
his own social experiments, or in any plans for 
the improvement of the external arrangements 
of society. 

Although new principles in respect to the final 
relations of the sexes were, discovered by him 
early in his career (which were published in 
Philadelphia in 1887 without his knowledge or 
consent), yet he steadily refused for twelve years 
to authorize or countenance among his disciples 
any departures from common sexual morality, 
and finally commenced innovations only after the 
development of the principles of mutual criticism 
and of male continence, which have been the 
effectual safe-guards of communism and social 
freedom. While holding that love should be 
free between the sexes in a slate of society where 
selfishness is displaced by Christian unity, and 
where the above safe-guards are in operation, he 
regards irresponsible, anarchic free-love as only 
one form of licentiousness. 

COMMENCEMENT OF PRACnCAL OOMMUNISM. 

Perfectionism assumed the form of association 
first at Putney, Vt., in a small circle of the im- 
mediate connections of J. H Noyes. His wife 
(whose original name was Harriet A. Holton), 
and several members of his father's family being 
associated with him in religious ftdtb, and in the 
business of editing and printing, adopted, or 
rather naturally fell into, the principle of com- 
munity of interests. From 1840 to 1847 there 
was a gradual accession of members, till the 
family numbered aearly forty. During the same 
•'period all the leading principles of ibe present 
social theory of the (Dneida Community were 
worked out theoretically and practically, and, 
step by step, the school advanced from community 
of ftdth to communitv of property, community of 
households, oommunity of affections. 

OBGANIZAXION OV THE ONSEDA. OOMMUNITT. 

The village of Putney was at first considerably 
excited on acconnt of the religious doctrines of 
the new society, and afterwaid still more dis- 
torbed by the development of its social princi- 
ples ; and the little band was finally compelled 
to seek a new location for the conmiunity school 
It is regarded as at least an interesting coinci- 
dence, that on the same day the exodus from 
Putney commenced (Nov 26, 1847), practical 
movements were being made by Perfectionists of 
the same faith toward the formation of a com- 
munity at Oneida, Madison County, N. Y. The 
Putney exiles joined these brethren, and on the 
first day of the following February the Oneida 
Community was fully organised. At the last 
census it numbered 209 persons. There are 
other smaller communities at Wallingford, Conn., 
and in New York city. 

OOMUUNCnXS ONLY L.\BGB FAMTCJia. 

These Communities are organized after the 
model exhibited to the world on the day of 
Pentecost: '' The multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and of one soul ; neither said 
any of them that aught of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own, but they had all things com- 
mon." There is free interchange of men and means 
between the different Communities, and no accounts 
(except for purposes of informatiou) are kept be- 
tween the several Communities, or the members 
of the samo Community. Their constitution and 
by-lawa are not written instruments, but princi- 
ples wrought out and embodied in cuBtoms and 
institutions. The general character of the gov- 
ernment is similar to that of a family. Indeed, 



the Community organization began as a fSeiraily, 
and has grown as a family, with this important 
difference, that in the original compact be- 
tween Mr. Noyes and his wife, they mutually 
agreed not to be exclusively devoted to each 
other, but to receive others into their unity. 
Under this compact the original duality has been 
gradually increased until it embraces about 
800 souls. When prudent persons intend mar- 
riage, they first seek acquaintance with each other, 
and endeavour to ascertain whether they are 
adapted to make each other happy — whether, in 
short, they love each other well enough to com- 
mit themselves to each other *' for better or fo7 
worse." Thus it is in joining the Communities : 
all permanent connections are preceded by ac- 
quamtance, and take place, as the result of affec- 
tion and deliberate consult ai ion. And as the 
original compact admits of a plurality of partners 
to the same marriage, so the effort and aim of 
the original pair has been to multiply the 
fathers and mothers of the Communlcies— to 
educate and encourage others to fill their places 
as guides and counselors; and they have so far 
succeeded, that their personal presence is not 
regarded as essential to the harmonious develop- 
ment of associative life. 

MEANS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The measures relied upon for good govern- 
ment in these Community families are, first, daily 
evening meetin/jSy which all are expected to atten£ 
In tliedc meetings religious, social, and business 
matters are freely discussed, and opportunity 
given for exhortation and reproof. Secondly, 
on ihe system of nmAyuiii criticism. This system 
takes the place of backbiting in ordinary society, 
aod i» regarded as one of the greatest means of 
improvement and fellow8hip. All of the mem- 
bers are accustomed to voluntarily invite the 
benefit of this ordinance from time to time, 
bometimes persons are criticised by the entire 
family ; at other times by a committee of six, 
eight, twelve, or more, selected by themselves 
from among thoso best acquainted with them, and 
best able to do justice to their character. In 
these criticisms the most perfect sincerity is 
expected ; and in practical experience it is foimd 
best for the subject to receive his criticipm with- 
out replying. There is little danger that the 
general verdict in respect to his character will be 
ui^ust. This ordinance is far from agreeable to 
those whose egotism and vanity are stronger 
than their love of truth. It is an ordeal which 
reveals insincerity and selfishness; but it also 
often takes the form of commendation, and reveals 
hidden virtues as well as secret faults. It is 
always acceptable to those who wish to seo them- 
selves as others see them. 

These two agencies, daily evening meetings 
and criticism, are fotmd quite adequate to the 
maintenance of good order and government in 
the Communities. Those who joined the Com- 
munities understanding their principles, and 
afterward prove refractory and inharmonic, and 
also those who came into the Communities in 
childhood, and afterward develop characters 
antagonistic to the general spirit, and refuse to 
yield to the governmental agencies mentioned, 
either voluntarily withdraw or are expelled. 
Only one case of expulsion is, however, recorded. 

BUSINEB8 OSQANIZATION. 

The organization by which the business of the 
Oneida Oommunity is managed is simple and 
easily explained. The first great wheel of the 
machine is the weekly meeting of the Business 
Board, comprising the heads of departments and 
such as choose to attend its sessions. It might 
bo called a board of directors. Its officers are a 
chairman, whose duty it is to preside at the 
deliberations of the Board, and a secretary, who 
preserves a record of the proceedings. All the 
membei-s of the Community are fbee to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of this Board, and it is a 
limited body only because all who are not espe- 
cially interested in managing, generally choose to 
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Stay away. The report of the secretary is read 
to the entire Community on the evening following 
the session of the Board, and opportunity is then 
given for discussion of any measure resolved 
apon by the Board ; and busiues:! matters are 
frequently referred for discussion and decision by 
the Board to the general meeting ; so that con- 
stant communication is Icept up between the 
Board and the mass of ti^e Community. There 
are no secret sessions. Eeerythiag is free, open, 
democratic. In the early spriog of each year a 
special session of the Business Board is called for 
maturing plans of a business campaign, and for 
organizing the forces for the season. Previous 
to the meeting a conspicuous bulletin invites 
every one to hand in a written slip, stating what 
department of business each would like to engage 
in, etc. An organizing committee is appointed 
at this annual meeting, who select foremen for 
the different departments of business, and appor- 
tion the help, keeping in view as much as pos- 
sible the expressed choice of individuals. Their 
plan is submitted to the Board for approval or 
amendment, and also to the family in general as- 
sembly. Still further, a standing committee is 
appointed at the annual meeting, consisting of 
two or three persons of approved judgment, whose 
dat^ it is to have a general oversight of all the 
busmesses, and transfer hands from one depart- 
ment to another, as the fluctuations of business or 
the improvement of individuals may require. 

The women also have a similar organization 
for the management of their particular depart- 
ments of business. 

In determining upon any course of action or 
policy, unaninUtt/ is always sought, by commits 
tees, by the Business Board, and by the Com- 
munity. All consider themselves as one party, 
and intend to act together or not at all. This 

firinciple is illustrated in the working of juries, 
t forms part of the constitution of the Commu- 
nity. If there are serious objections to any pro- 
posed measure, action is delayed antil the objec- 
tions are removed. The majority never go ahead 
leaving a grumbling minority behind. This prin- 
ciple is found compatible with prompt action and 
the transaction of large and complicated business. 

THE SOCIAL OBOANIZATION 

of the Oneida Community and its branches, and 
the intercourse of the sexes, are also easily ex- 
plained and readily understood. In the first 
place, the Communities believe, contrary to the 
theory of the novelists and others, that the affec- 
tions can be controlled and guided, and that they 
will produce far better results when rightly con- 
trolled and rightly guided than if left to t^e 
care of themselves without restraint. They 
entirely reject the idea, that love is an inevitable 
and uncontrollable fatality, which must have its 
own course. They believe the whole matter of 
love and its expression should be subject to en- 
lightened self-control, and should be managed 
for the greatest good. In the Communities it is 
under the special supervision of the fathers and 
mothers, or, in other words, of the wisest and 
best members, and is often under discussion in 
the evening meetings, and is also subordinate to 
the institution of criticism. The fathers and 
mothers are guided in their management by 
certain general principles, which have been 
worked out, and are well understood in the Com- 
munities. One is termed, the principle- cf the 
asceniing felloxDship. It is regarded as better for 
the young of both sexes to associate in love with 
persons older than themselves, and, if possible, 
with those who are spiritual and have been some 
time in the school of self-control, and who are 
thus able to make love safe and edifying. This 
is only another form of the popular principle of 
contrasts. It is well understood by physiologists, 
that it is undesirable for persons of similar char- 
acters and temperaments to mate together. 
Communists have discovered that it is not desir- 
able for two inexperienced and uospiritual per- 
bous to rush into fellowship with each other; 




that it la far better for both to associate with 
persons of matore character and sound sense. 

Another general principle, well understood in 
the Communities, is, that it is not desirable for 
two persons, whatever may be their standing, to 
become exclusively attached to each other — 
to worship and idolize each other— however 
popular this experience may be with senti- 
mental people generally . They regard exclusive, 
idolatrous attachment as unnealUiy and perni- 
cious wherever it may exist. The Communities 
insist that the heart should be kept free to love 
all the true and worthy, and should never be 
contracted with exclusiveness or idolatiy, or 
purely selfish love in any form. 

Another principle, well known and carried out 
in the Communities,' is, that persons shall not be 
dblujed to receive under any circumstances the 
attention of those whom they do not like. They 
abhor rapes, whether committed under th^ 
cover of marriage or elsewhere. The Communi- 
ties are pledged to protect all their members from 
disagreeable social approaches. Every woman is 
ftee to refuse every man's attentions. 

Still another principle is, that it is best for 
men, in their approaches to women, to invite 
personal interviews through the intervention of a 
third party, for two important reasons, viz., 
first, that the matter may be brought in some 
measure under the inspection of the Community ; 
and, secondly, that the women may decline pro- 
posals, if they choose, without embarrassment or 
restraint. 

Under the operation of these general principles, 
but little difficulty attends the practical carrying 
out of the social theory of the Communities. Ai 
fast as the members become enlightened, they 
govern themselves by these very principles. The 
great aim is to teach every one self-control. 
This leads to the greatest happiness in love, and 
the greatest good to all. 

All sexual freedom in the Communities is sub- 
ject to the general restriction prescribed by the 
doctrine of Jddle Continence, i.e., all men are 
expected to make it a point of honor to refrain 
from the propagative part of sexual intercourse, 
except when propagation is intended and pro- 
vided for by due consultation with the Commu- 
nitv and with the other party concerned. 

But little practical advance has been made in 
the direction of propagation. The Community is 
waiting for light ; but in the mean time holds 
firmly that this is one of the most important 
interests of society, and should not be left to 
blind chance or selfish, uncivilized passion, but 
should be placed under the control of wisdom 
and science at least as high as that which is per- 
fecting the breeds of other valuable animals. 

OHILDBEN^S DEPARTMENT. 

The children of the Community are cared for in 
the following manner: During the period of 
nursing, the mother devotes herself to her child 
as much as she pleases ; has a room to herself, 
and assistants, if she wishes. When the child is 
weaned, say at the age of a year or fiftet.^n 
months, it is placed in the general nursery or 
children's department. This is an establishment 
separate from the main household, but in close 
communication with it, and always open to 
mothers, and to all who choose to visit it. The 
mother, on weaning her child, generally takes 
her turn for a while in the children's department 
as assistant Children remain in this establish- 
ment under the care of men and women, selected 
for their skill in managing the young, till the age 
of twelve or fourteen. The smallest children eat 
in the nursery at a table by themselves. The 
rest eat at the general table with the family. All 
attend school, and are taught, to read, write, ete. 

COMMUNISM MOT ANTI-BEPUBLICAN. 

The Communists consider their form of govern- 
ment as republican, or at least consistent with the 
general principles of republicanism. Like fami- 
lies, or joint-stock companies, they have spe- 
cial and even stringent laws and principles for 



the management of their internal alFairs ; but 
they can not compel, and do not even ask, any- 
body to join them ; and those who do Join tiiem 
can leave if they become dissatisfied. Even Uioee 
who were bom in the Communities are made en- 
tirely free to leave, if they choose to do so, when 
they arrive at years of <&scretion ; so that snln- 
jection to the principles and discipline of tbe'^« 
Communities is voluntary, like subjection to the 
dis(^line of academies and colleges, wldoh insti- 
tntions are not generally regarded as inconsist- 
ent with republicanism. 

AFFUOATIONS lOR XXMBIBSHIP 

are abundant ; but few, however, of those per^ 
sons who apply are considered ready to enter 
the society, and are genendly advised to study 
more thoroughly ito character and principles be- 
fore attempting a permanent junction. No one 
is considered as fit for membership who has not 
previously commended himself as earnestly de- 
voted to the same objecto the Communities have 
in view. Those who really love the principles 
of the society are certain to attract the fellow^p 
of its members wherever they are, and so be- 
come virtually identified with them, whether they 
come into formal connection with them or not 
Persons, on actually joining the Oneida Commu- 
nity, or any of its branches, are expected to sign 
the following document : 

*' On the admission of any member, all prop- 
erty belonging to him or her becomes the prop- 
erty of the Community. A record of the esu- 
. mated amount will be kept, and in case of the 
subsequent withdrawal of the member, the Com- 
munity, according to its practice heretofore, will 
refund the property or an equivalent amount. 
This practice, however, stands on the ground, not 
of obligation, but of expediency and liberality ; 
and the time and manner of refunding must be 
trusted to the discretion of the Conununity. 
While a person remains a member, his subsist- 
ence and education in the Community are held 
to be just equivalente for his labor ; and no ac- 
counts are kept between him and the Community, 
and no claim of wages accrues to him in case of 
subsequent withdrawal." 

Those who brought no property into the Com- 
munity, if they withdraw honorably, are given a 
good outfit of clothing and a sum of money not 
exceeding one hundred dollars. 

KEUGIOUS BELIEF. 

The Communists have no formal creed, but are 
firmly and unanimously attached to the Bible, as 
the textrbook of the Spirit of truth ; to Jesus 
Christ, as the eternal Son of God ; to the Apos- 
tles and primitive Church, as the exponents of 
the everlasting Grospel. Their belief is, that the 
second advent of Christ took place at the period 
of the destruction of Jerusalem ; that at that 
time there was a primary resurrection ^nd judg- 
ment in the spiritual world ; that the final king- 
dom of God then began in the heavens ; that tbe 
manifestation of that kingdom in the visible 
world is now approaching ; that its approach is 
ushering in the second and final resurrection and 
judgment ; that a church on earth is now rising 
to meet the approaching kingdom in tho heavens, 
and to become its duplicate and representative ; 
that inspiration, or open communication with 
God and the heavens, involving perfect holiness, 
is the element of connection between the church 
on earth and the church in the heavens, and the 
power by which the kingdom of God is to be es- 
tablished and reign in the world. 

so PLACE FOR SELFISH PERSONS. 

Of course in communities, where the members 
are sincerely devoted to such principles, poverty, 
oppression, and crime must be unknown. There 
can be no rich unless all are rich. There can be 
no poor unless all are poor. Every one will be 
respected according to his worth Individual 
happiness will be found in seeking tbe general 
happiness and good of all. In the words of a 
Communistic writer : " There is here the largest 
liberty for love and generority» but no liberty 
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for selfisbnees and Beeking one^ own. If a jH9r- 
son can find gratification in the public service 
and the prosperity of the whole, then Commonitv 
b exactly his place. But those who enter with 
their eye mainly on private luxury and pleasure- 
seeking are courting special disappointment. 
True Communism has nothing for them but arrest 
and crucifixion until their motive is changed. 
The freedom to enjoy, which it is supposed must 
aidst in such a state of society, has its counter- 
part in the rennnciation of all selfish aims." 

FINANOIAL EXFIBIKNOES AND OONDITIONS. 

The Communities have not made the accumu- 
lation of wealth a primary object. They care 
not for money, except as it enables them to pub- 
lish what they consider the truth, and to embody 
their ideal of a true life. The Community at 
Oneida was not, for the first eight years of its ex- 
istence, self-supporting, owiog to many causes, 
such as the lack of well-organized businesses, the 
printing of a free paper, extortions of secedersj 
outside enemies, etc. ; but since 1857 there has 
been a gradual improvement in its circnmstances. 
The Indian log-hut and unpainted wooden dwell- 
ing of the first year were early replaced by com- 
modious wooden structures, to which are now 
added substantial brick houses. Their domain 
now comprises over 500 acres of well-cultivated 
land. The orchards, vineyards, and gardens 
cover about 50 acres. Much attention is given 
to the cultivation of grapes, strawberries, and 
other small fruits. Four hundred bushels of 
strawberries and eight tons of grapes have been 
harvested In a single season. 

To the single water-power originally purchased, 
two others have been added, and a large propor- 
tion of the Community members are employed 
in the di£ferent mechanical branches carried on. 
Besides the ordinary businesses of carpentry, 
blacksmithing, shoemaking, tailoring, dentistry, 
etc., there is a large satchel factory on the site 
of the old Indian saw-mill. At another location 
there is an iron foundry and saw-mill. At an- 
other there are large machine-shops and exten- 
sive trap-works, where are annually made many 
thousands of Newhouse's celebrated steel tn^, 
kiown among all trappers from Maine to Oregon 
and from the Hudson Bay to Texas. Here, also, 
preparations are now in progress for manufactur- 
ing sewing and machine silks. At still another 
place the business of fruit preserving is carried 
on. The fruits, vegetables, and jellies here put 
up are in great demand, and elicit many encomi- 
ums. Several other branches of manufactures 
are carried on, sudi as the making of tin cans, 
hop-stoves, Burt & Dunn's Patent Corn-Cutting 
MiMshines, Noyes' Patent Lunch-Bag, etc. 

woman's posmoN in thb ooMHUNrrr. 
In this ooimection it may be remarked, that 
two of the leading businesses of the Community 
are superintended by women, viz., satchel mak- 
ing and fruit preserving. Women also keep the 
accounts of the Community, and are found well 
adapted to this employment. The sexes freely 
mingle in many departments of industry, and 
women ei^oy many privileges denied them in or- 
dinary society. They are at least relieved from 
household drudgery, and from the curse of ex- 
cessive and und^red propagation, and allowed a 
fair chance with their brothers in education and 
labor. 

ABOUT LABOR. 

Compulsory labor is neither sought nor per- 
mitted in the Communities. The aim is to make 
labor attractive and a means of improvement ; 
and this is found compatible with good and in- 
dustrious habits. The members occasionally ex- 
change employments, and many who brought a 
single trade into the society, are now equally 
proficient in many others. Mr. Noyes himself 
has been a farmer, gardener, brick-mason, job- 
printer, bag-maker, tinker, editor, steward, black- 
smith, trapper, etc., and has been chiefly instru- 
A mental in starting several of the most profitable 
/^ badnesses of the Community. He acquired a 
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practical knowledge of all the branches of trap« 
making, worked in that bu^ess as a regular 
hand at the forge several years, and originated 
several mechanical improvements of great serv- 
ice. 

Hie Commimities furnish employment to many 
who have not yet learned that they can do better 
than to work for wages. More than eighty out- 
side helpers are at present on the pay-roll of the 
Oneida Community. 

xducahon. 
The Communists think much of integral edu- 
cation, and consider a knowledge of the practical 
arts not less important than the wisdom gained 
from books, and the culture of the heart and so- 
cial character as most essential. But facilities 
for acquiring a good book education are allotted 
to all— to the old as well as the young. Persons 
of three-score and ten are seen as enthusiastically 
devoted to self-improvement as the young and 
middle-aged. It is in contemplation to establish 
at some future day a Community University, 
wherein all sciences shall be taught to persons of 
both sexes and of all ages ; and the surplus income 
of the Oneida Community and its branches, what- 
ever it may be, will be devoted to this enterprise 
and oUier like objects of improvement. 

SOMB THINGS NOT POPULAR. 

Tobacco and ardent spirits are not used in the 
Communities ; neither are tea and coffee. The 
members are not Qrahamites, yet use little meat, 
preferring fruit and a farinaceous diet. 

SHORT DRBSS. 

The short dress has been worn by the Commu- 
nity women since the summer of 1848 ; and it is 
supposed that the style originated at Oneida. 

THB WALLINGFORD COMMUNrrT 

was established in 1851, has about 50 members 
and 228 acres of land, and is principally occupied 
with printing and educational enterprises. It 
has a splendid situation, which the Communities 
expect soon to cover with Communes and Uni- 
versity buildings. 

TBB NEW TORK AGENCT 

was established nearly two years since, for the 
benefit of the Commuidties. It has, however, 
grown into a general Purchasing Agency, for the 
benefit of all who choose to avail themselves of 
its acquaintance with the New York markets, or 
who can not afford to visit the city. It also is 
engaged in supplying dealers, manufacturers, 
and others with sewing and machine silks. 



Those who would learn more of J. H. Noyes, 
and the Communities organized imder his super- 
vision, are referred to the "Confessions," con- 
taining an account of his early religious experi- 
ence ; the " Berean," already mentioned ; " Bible 
Communism," a pamphlet of 128 pages, which 
frankly explains the social theory of the Commu- 
nities ; " Male Continence," a small tract re- 
cently published, relating to one of the physio- 
logical discoveries of J. H. N. ; to the periodicals 
published by him and his disciples during the 
last thirty-two years, especially the Circular ^ now 
published weekly at the Wallingford branch, on 
the following conditions : " Free to all ; those 
who choose to pay, may send one dollar a year.'' 
Some of the publications named may be purchased, 
and others borrowed, at the Community Agency. 

Thb sun should shine on festivals, but the moon 
is the light for ruins. 

Thkt who walk on the heads of the multitade, 
walk insecurely. Men's heads are dangerous 
footing. 



A MISTAKBN IDEA. 

BY TDfOTHT TTFOOMB. 

Thb Christian Intelligencer says the writer of 
the subjoined article uses strong language, but 
perhaps not more so than facts justify. There 
are in all the professions not a few who are 
scarcely known beyond the narrow sphere of their 
labors, who, had they chosen some other pursuit 
or business for which, by natural gifts and edu- 
cation, they were better fitted, might have risen 
to positions of great usefcilness and even emi- 
nence. 

Somehow all the students In all our schools get 
the idea, that a man in order to be *' somebody" 
must be in public life. Now think of the fact 
that the millions attending school in this country 
have in some way acquired this idea, and that 
only one in every one thousand of these is either 
needed in public Ufe, or can win success there. 
Let this fact be realhsed, and it is easy to see that 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine will feel that 
they are somehow cheated out of their birthright. 
They desire to be in public Ufe, and.be « some- 
body," but they are not, and so their life grows 
tame and tasteless to them. * * * 

Thousands seek to become << somebodies" 
through the avenues of professional life : and so 
professional life is fhll of ** nobodies." The pul- 
pit is crowded with goodish *< nobodies" — men 
who have no power, no unction, no mission. 
They strain their brains to write commonplaces, 
and wear themselves out repeating the rant of 
their sect and the cant of their schools. The bar 
is cursed with ** nobodies" as much as the pulpit. 
The lawyers are few ; the pettifoggers are many. 
The bar, more than anv other medium, Is that 
through which the ambitious youth of the country 
seek to obtain political eminence. Thousands go 
into the study of law, not so much for the sake of 
the profession, as for the sake of the advantages 
it is supposed to give Ifiem for political prefer- 
ment An ambitious boy who has taken it into 
his head to be *' somebody," always studies law ; 
and as soon as he is *' admitted to the bar" he is 
ready to begin his political scheming. Multitudes 
of lawyers are a disgrace to their profession and 
a curse to their country. They lack the brains 
necessary to make them respectable, and the 
morals requisite for good neighborhood. They 
live on quarrels, and breed them that they may 
live. They have spoiled themselves for private 
life, and they spoil the private life around them. 

As for the medical profession, I tremble to 
think how many enter it because they have 
neither piety enough for preaching, nor brains 
enough to practice law. When I think of the 
great army of little men that is yearly oommis- 
uoned to go forth into the world with a case of 
sharp knives in one hand and a magazine of 
drugs in the other, I heave a sigh for the human 
race. Especially is all this lamentable when we 
remember that it involves the spoiling of thou- 
sands of good farmers and mechanics to make 
poor professional men, while those who would 
make good professional men are obliged to attend 
the simple duties of life, and submit to preaching 
that neither feeds nor stimulates th«n, and med- 
icine that kills or fails to cure them. 

[Mr. Titcomb states the case as it is, but pro- 
poses no remedy. How are we to know whom to 
educate for the law, the ministry, or for medicine ? 
Would not Phrenology and Physiognomy throw 
light on the subject ? Without these will not the 
above-named errors be repeated and perpetuated f 
If one have the requisite faculties to excd in 
mechanism, art, science, or philosophy, may it 
not be predetermined, and thus save the time and 
expense of educating him for a calling the very 
opposite of these ? Suppose the experiment be 
tried— it will cost but little, and may prove of 
incalculable benefit.] 
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DREAMS AND DRBAMINO. 

From a review, in the THbunCf of a work on the 
aboTO Bubject bj Frank Seafield, M.D. Just pub- 
Ushedy we make the following extracts : 

" Men of excellent repute for wisdom, common 
tense, and especially for fervid pioty, have fre- 
quently not merely entertained but courageously 
avowed a lively faith in the providential and 
prophetic character of dreams. How far this, 
with the well educated, has ever deserved the 
respectable name of positive belief, it would re- 
quire a nice and extensive investigation to de- 
termine. Few of us are very critical of our 
impressions. In certain moods of the mind we 
have in them a kind of vague confidence; we 
act upon them, though we may keep our mo- 
tives private for fear of ridicule ; and the whole 
matter being very loosely and unphilosophically 
entertained, there is not much difficulty in squar- 
ing this or that event with some vision sufficiently 
vivid to be remembered, and which might have 
been the result of an extra ounce of cold meat 
taken before retiring. It is easy to say that 
Heaven warns us of impending dangers or signi- 
fies to us an approximating good through the 
medium of a dream ; it is also easy to say that 
Heaven does nothing of the kind ; and one asser- 
tion is of about as mucb^value as the other. It 
is altogether an affair of cerebral impressions 
more or less permanent. We remember to have 
read somewhere of a gentleman who was so unfor- 
tunate as to be chased on a certain occasion by a 
bull. For fifty-five years he could not eat supper 
without having in his sleep the dreamy im- 
pression that the bull was again after him in hot 
pursuit. A bit of cheese exposed him to the 
peril of being gored ; a blot of mustard insured 
a toss; and he could never take a morsel of 
beef before bed-time without being pursued over 
meadows entirely destitute of fences, by some 
avenging father of the herd. 

**The truth is, the extreme ease with which 
most dreams may be traced to quite physical, 
mortal, and terrestrial causes is extremely un- 
favorable to the theory of their celestial origin. 
There seems to be small reason for tracking to 
Jupiter the dream that you have broken every 
bone in your body, when it may have been nat- 
urally occadoned by an unusually hard bed. 
You dream that you are hung, the sheriff ad- 
justing your last cravat and the chaplain con- 
ducting your last devotions, and wake to find the 
collar of your night-robe too tightly buttoned. 
A sudden noise resembling the report of a gun 
raises you to the rank of a brigadier-general, and 
puts you in the thickest of a heavy fight. So, 
too, the events of waking life are carried into 
sleep — hopes, ambitions, desires, failures, disap- 
pointments. We reach that summit of our am- 
bition which so often, in the busy daytime, has 
been found too steep and distant for our utmost 



effort. We do in our dreams all that we have 
desired to do— we sing, write, daxM^e, spout, phi- 
losophize, shoot, or play whist to admiration. 
'Dreams,' says Mr. Seafield, «are the safety- 
Talves for dirappointment'—a slim consolation, 
to be sure, but better than none in this weary 
world. 

'* If men can not agree upon the phenomena 
of mental activity exhibited under ordinary 
forms, and in a full condition of immitigated 
wide-awakefulness ; if all intellectual philosophy 
is full of speculation and contradiction, of guesses 
good and bad, and of conjectures more or less 
probable, it follows as a melancholy matter of 
course, that there will neither be much congruity 
nor any very satisfactory demonstration in our 
speculations upon dreams. It is astonishing to 
notice how many and how different are the 
opinions on the subject which Mr. Seafield has 
gathered together. Plato considered dreams as 
emanations from the divinity. Aristotle referred 
them to the impression that objects of outward 
sense make upon the soul. Zeno thought the 
study of them conducive to self-knowledge. 
Epictetus advised his pupils never to relate 
them. Qalen attached much importance to the 
medical intelligence of dreams, and they afford 
symptoms to the modem homeopathic system.. 
Dion Cassius was stimulated by them to un- 
dertake his history. Tertullian thought some 
dreams of God and some of the devil. The good 
Bishop Ken and the bad Archbishop Laud agreed 
in considering them significant for evil or for 
good. Dr. Johnson prayed God that his departed 
wife might appearand enlighten him in a dream. 
Richard Baxter deduced from them an argument 
for immortality. The stem John Newton, Cow- 
per's ipost orthodox friend, wrote : 

** But though our dreams are often wild, 

Like cicada before the driving storm, 
Yet some important may be styled, 

Sent to admonish or inform. 

" One thing at least, and 'tis enough. 
We learn fh>m this enrpriBing fiict, 
Our dreams afford sufficient proof^ 
The soul without the flesh can act" 

'' In all this each man follows his fancy ; in 
making his interpretation, he creates a special 
law for himself, and usually, "in his exposition, 
he so falls back upon his fancy, so mixes past 
and things to come, so magnifies his own im- 
portance and so belittles the regulations of the 
universe, that out of his vanity, his blindness, 
and his illogical license, it is next to impossible 
that he should by accident bit upon the truth 
which his dream might convey through some 
almost independent moral infiucncc. There has 
never been any rational way devised of expound- 
ing dreams, and it is not probable that there 
ever will be. Had they been necessary in the 
divine economy, it is not probable that a due 
understanding of them would have been denied 
us. On the contrary, with some notable excep- 
tions, they have been the special amusement of 
the vulgar and the superstitious. They do not 
so much indicate our facility, under any circum- 
stances, of looking into the future, as our inor- 
dinate desire to penetrate its gloom, and to make 
ourselves certain of what must remain the con- 



trary. There is no doubt that a weak man may 
educate Blmself into a habit of dreaming, and of 
paying a morbid attention to what he dreams. 
If he wishes for coincidences he will find them ; 
and the more he finds, the easier it will be to 
multiply the number and to make out recondite 
applications. Life may be thus made utterly 
wretched, aimless, and halting by a nervous 
habit of relying upon special guidance, when 
Heaven has designed that in all ordinary afi&drs a 
man shall rely upon himself. 

** If one would fully understand the utter ab- 
surdity of attempting to give to dreams any 
special meaning, purpose, present or prospective 
value, he must look into * the Dictionary of In- 
terpretations,' fmm the works of Artemidonis 
and others, which Mr. Seafield has appended to 
his book, * If,' says the sage, for instance, * you 
dream that you are buried, it shall signify that 
you shall have as much wealth as you have earth 
laid over you ;' * to dream you eat cheese signifies 
profit or gahi.' Do the men of Wall Street often 
dream of Stilton or Cheshire ? It is a good sign 
to dream of going to the funeral of a prince— an 
amplification of Rochefoucauld. Be very careful, 
if you would be happy, not to dream that you 
have injured your hat— by getting a brick into it, 
for instance. There is one particular interpreta- 
tion specially adapted to the meridian of Wash- 
ington : ' To dream that one is deposed and put 
out of office, is ill to dream, and if he be sick, it 
shows he shall quicltly die.' If this were true, 
what mortality or other misfortune would prevail 
at the capital upon the incoming of a new admin- 
istration I We need give no other illustrations, 
even if these were needed, to convince our read- 
ers of the fanciful folly of attempting to interpret 
dreams which are merely the shadows of retreat- 
ing and not of coming events. Mr. Hobbes, the 
great hard-headed English philosopher, who is 
quoted by Seafield, talies, as we should have ex- 
pected, a purely physical view of these phe- 
nomena. *And seemg,' says he, 'dreams are 
caused by the distemper of some of the inward 
parts of the body, divers distempers must cause 
different dreams. And hence it is that lying cold 
breedeth dreams of fear, and raiseth the thought 
and image of some fearful object (the motion from 
the brain to the inner parts, and from the inner 
parts to the brain, being reciprocal) ; and that as 
anger causeth heat in some parts of the body 
when we are awake, so when we sleep the over- 
heating of the same parts causeth anger, and 
raiseth up in the brain the imagination of the 
enemy. In the same manner as natural kindness, 
when we are awake causeth desire, and desire 
makes heat in certain other parts of the body, so 
also too much heat in these parts, while we sleep, 
raiseth in the brain an imagination of some kind- 
ness shown. In some, our dreams are the re- 
verse of our waking imagination, the motion 
when we are awake beginning at one end, and 
when we dream at another.' This is probably 
the best explanation which we can have of 
dreams, and it certainly leaves us at a wide dis- 
tance from anything like a respectable and trust* 
worthy interpretation. 

" If we can not always detemune, even when , 
in the possession of our waking senses, the vital A i 
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truths which human experience should demon- 
strate, we can anticipate but little from a study of 
the confused and involuntary imaginations of 
sleep. They may bo curiosities for the psychol- 
ogist, materials for the poet, food for gossip, In- 
centives to reflection ; but that they contain any 
peculiar and express revelation of the will and 
purposes of Providence is more than we can 
prove, and somewhat more than a sensitive and 
nervous man would care to have proved to his 
own dissatisfaction. Daylight sorrow Is snffi- 
dent — waking misery Is something more than we 
can bear. The world Is really sad enough with- 
out making our beds the nurseries of appre- 
hensive crotchets. The general estimate Is wise 
and right Dreams are stuff unworthy to feed 
our fears or our hopes. Let them be speedily 
forgotten, as oftenest they are, or let them be only 
laughingly remembered P' 

** Tbs man is tttovcht a knaTe w fool, 

Or blyot plotting crime, 
Wbo, Ibr tbo advancement of hla kind, 

Ii wleer than hla time. 
For him the hemlock ehaU dietfll ; 

Fbr bim the as be bared ; 
for him the gibbet shall be bnOt ; 

Pnr him the stake prepared ; 
Him shall the soom and wratii of mea 

Pnrane with deadly aim ; 
And malice, euTj, spite, and ilea 
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Bat trmth diall conquer at the last. 
For round and roand we mn, 
^i^Dd ever the right comes oppermoat, 
And ever Is Justice d6ne." 



'^ILL AND VTAT. 

BT BXV. H. a. PKBRT. 

Uf ! the ranks of Right recroitiiig t 
On I be brave, nor fear, nor fiilter, 

Pondering and executing ; 
Qod means not for men to palter. 

Where thcre^s vHU, the way will follow 1 
Truth and energy must master I 

Only wrong proves fl^se and hollow— 
Worth wins way, despite disaster I 

Come, then, let's be doing, brother I 
With a WILL, the right WAT wending, 

Cheering, helping one another. 
Good beginning— God's, the ending 1 
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LOVlfs 

«A bountiful mother sits in her house and 
says, ' Mary, go down to that dwelling, and carry 
this food. Julia, go down to the dwelling on the 
other side of the street, and carry this tea and 
this sugar. Charles, take this money to that 
man ; I promised to pay his rent. James, take 
this clothing down to that woman ; sho is sadly 
in need of it. Elizabeth, take this book to that 
child. ' Elizabeth, and Mary, and Julia, and 
Charles, and James are so many names of the 
messengers sent on these yarious errands of 
mercy ; but the mother was back of them all, 
and sent them ail. 

• "Royal Troths," by Heniy Ward Beecher. 1 Vol. 
12mo, pp. 891 Cloth, $1 75. 




'* Now the soul has Its mother, Love, and she 
6a3rs to Conscience, 'Here, do such and such 
things ;' to Veneration, ' Here, do such and such 
things ;' and to Reason, * Here, do such and such 
things ;' and Conscience and Veneration and 
Reason, and all the other faculties, run to do as 
they are bid ; but it is the mother, Love, that 
sends them. They all represent her, and perform 
her errands. Though each one walks with a 
separate name. Love sits behind them, and they 
obey her mandates." 

TROUBLES SHOULD EXALT US. 

" You can imagine thistle-down so light, that 
when you ran after it your running motion would 
drive it away from you, and that the more you 
tried to catch it the faster it would fly from your 
g^rasp. And it should be with every man that 
when he is chased with troubles, they, chasing, 
shall raise him higher and higher." 

HONOR ALL HEN. 

" It is scarcely needful to exhort men to sym- 
pathize with those of their own kind, or with 
those whom they recognize as superior to them- 
selves. Our selfishness would inspire it in the 
one case, and our ambition in the other. Men 
are quite willing from a subordinate rank to 
reach up to and sympathize with men of superior 
stamp. The student will sympathize with the 
ripe scholar ; the cadet with the veteran soldier ; 
the clerk with the millionaire. If Humboldt 
should take us into his Ubrary, show us the maps 
which he has consulted, the works which he has 
written, spread before us specimens of his cabinet 
— ^rock, earth, plant — he would not need to crave 
our interest and sympathy. Among men of our 
own rank, who dress as we dress, who spread 
their board as we spread ours, who occupy them- 
selves with the very things which engage our 
time and attention, we find no difficulty of sym- 
pathy. Are we merchants ? We honor a man 
that can drive a smart bargain, because we do 
such things ourselves, or try to do them. If ono 
understands how to build a splendid house, how 
to invest money to a good advantage, how to get 
rich by dealing in stocks, or by wide yet circum- 
spect enterprise, how to enter into the hurly- 
burly of life, and make his way through all diffi- 
culties by the force of will and wisdom— if one Is 
what we are ambitious to become, if we are not 
like him already, we find it easy to sympathize 
with him. But when at sundown the sweated 
laborer comes trudging weary from the field; 
when the blacksmith, smouched and grimed, 
stands cooling himself in the door while we drive 
past ; when the subterranean collier emerges Into 
our sphere ; when men forever stooping to the 
spade, back-bent, in la3dng stones, delving, grop- 
ing, tolling men, whose extreme necessities have 
consumed all their hours with hard work, leaving 
little leisure, and no disposition for reading and 
improvement — when this g^reat army, I say, that 
immensely populates the world, and represents 
nine tenths of the whole race, are brought before 
us, how seldom do we find working in us the 
quick response of relationship I We thank God 
and bless ourselves that our lot was not like 
theirs. Where there is one man engaged in the 
things in which you take interest, there are a 



million of blood-bought men, eternal spirits, that 
are groping, yearning, longing, In the midst of 
scenes far below you. And what is the command 
of God to you with reference to these uncounted 
and innumerable ones? * Mind not high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate. Honor all 
men.' " 

man higher than inbiitutions. 
'' 'Thb Sabbath was madb iob man, and not 
MAN FOR THB Sabbath I' That Sentence is passed 
upon every usage, custom, law, government, 
church, or institution. Man is higher than them 
all. Not one of them but may be changed, 
broken, or put away. If the good of any man re- 
quire it. Only, it must be his higher good, his 
virtue, his manhood, his purity and truth, his 
life and progress, and not his mere capricious 
material interests." 

REUGION NOT TO BB LOCKBD UP. 

** Do you suppose that religion is like a bird in 
a cage, and that you can lock It up In the church, 
and that the keeper will take care of it, and feed 
it, and have it ready to sing for you whenever 
you choose to come here and listen to it? Is 
that your idea of religion? Very well, then, 
your Bible and mine are different. Wo read dif- 
ferent translations !" 

MAKING RULES FOR OTOERS. 

'* It is not selfishness in themselves, but selfish- 
ness in others, that men hate. Every man wants 
his wife, his children, and his neighbors to love 
him supremely. Everybody thinks that every- 
body else ought to keep their temper. He is the 
only one that has a right to indulge in ill-temper. 
Everyman draws the reins tight in r^^ard to 
other people, but allows himself the widest lati- 
tude." 

VANirr. 

" I would much rather fight pride than vanity, 
because pride has a stand-up way of fighting. 
You know where it is. It throws its black shadow 
on you, and you are not at a loss where to strike. 
But vanity is that delusive, that insectlferous, 
that multiplied feeling, and men that fight van- 
ities are like men that fight midges and butter- 
flics. It is easier to chase them than to hit 
them." 

LOVE AND STERNITT. 

** Who ever passed the tomb of Abelard and 
Heloise In the ground of P^re la Chaise without 
a heart-swell ? There Is no deep love which has 
not In it an element of solemnity. It moves 
through the soul as if it were an inspiration of 
God, and carries with it something of the awe 
and shadow of eternity." 



Lrncs I^osr bt thb Rebeluon. — The War De- 
partment computes the number of deaths in the 
Union armies since tbe commencement of the war 
at 325,000, and of Southern soldiers at 200,000 
making at least 525,000 lives tbat have been lost* 
a part of the costly price paid for the defense of 
the nation's life. At Gettysburg, 23,000 Union 
soldiers were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners 
—our greatest loss dnrios: one campaign. Gen. 
Grant's losses, from tbe time be crossed the Rap* 
idan until Lee's surrender, were about 90,000. 
Great as were our losses, they were far below 
those incurred in European wars, owing to our 
superior medical and sanitary arrangements, and A 
the care of the Government for Its troops. /I^ 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN PIBRPONT. 



JOHN PIERPONT. 

John Pibrfont had a marked constitution, both 
phTsieally and mentally. His head was large, 
and amply developed in the reasoning, the moral, 
the social, and the executive forces. His high, 
broad, square forehead gave him the reasoning 
and analytical power. It was wide at Mirthful- 
ness, and large at Ideality, giving him wit, poetry, 
and imagination. He had integrity, steadfast- 
ness, and self-reliance, which made him master of 
himself and of whatever subject he attempted to 
discuss. His strong social nature endeared him, 
to his friends, and enabled him to exert an influ- 
ence wherever he went. He had an excitable 
mental temperament ; at the same time enough 
of the motive to give him strength, endurance, 
and consistency. 

We published in the Journal for 1853 an ex- 
tended analysis and a very lengthy biography of 
this distinguished man, to which we must refer 
the reader. 

From his biography, published at that time, we 
draw the following facts : 

John Pierpont was born in Litchfield, Conn., on 
the 6th of April, 1785, consequently at the time 
of his death, Aug. 26, 1866, was in his 82d year. 

His ancestors were among the Puritan yeo- 
manry of New England. His grandfather, the 
Rev. James Pierpont, was one of the founders of 
Yale College, at which institution the subject of 
this memoir was graduated in 1804. 

After leaving college, Mr. Pierpont adopted 
teaching as a profession, which he followed sev- 
eral years. From his early experience as an in- 
structor he was led to take a warm interest in the 
subject of education, and the city of Boston will 
long remember him for his labors in this di- 
rection. 



Mr. Pierpont returned to Litchfield in 1809, and 
commenced the study of law in the celebrated law- 
school of that place. In 1811 he married Miss 
Mary Sheldon Lord, of Litchfield, and settled 
as a lawyer in Newburyport, Mass. Bat his 
practice not agreeing with his health, he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in Baltimore, but soon dis- 
covered that he was not fitted for trade. At the 
same time he was the subject of deep religious 
impressions, without which he would have been 
unfaithful to his Puritan descent Inheriting a 
warm faith in Ghristianitj, though unable to em- 
brace the creed of Calvin, he had long cherished 
a desire to devote himself to the ministry of Che 
Gospel. He determined to enter the clerical 
profession, and became a member of the divinity 
school at Cambridge in 1818. Within a year 
from his entrance he received an invitation to 
succeed the celebrated Dr. Holley as pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston, and was ordained 
in 1819. But being by nature a man of strong 
convictions and plainness of speech, he soon 
stirred up a spirit of opposition, especially among 
the wealthy Bostonians, who constituted a portion 
of his congregation. The ultimate result of this 
was a litigation, which lasted some years, with 
the wealthy distillers of Boston on the subject of 
temperance, not a few of whom were members of 
his congregation. With the high moral aims 
which have alwa3r8 characterized his career, Mr. 
Pierpont used his clerical influence for the pro- 
motion of social reforms. He labored in behalf 
of Temperance, Anti-Slavery, the Melioration of 
Prison Discipline, and other humanitarian objects 
with great zeal, throwing himself into these 
movements with peculiar energy and unflinching 
courage, never shrinking from their support on 
account of their unpopularity. He had no desire 
to ''make friends of the mammon of unright- 



eousness." He uttered his convictions in the 
trumpet tones of religious earnestness. Every 
word told. At length, the persons who throve 
by existing abuses to<^ the alarm. They began to 
quail before the burning eye of the fiery-hearted re- 
former. Discontented murmurs were heard ** be- 
tween the porch and the altar," as the undis- 
mayed ** man of God" lifted up his voice in re- 
buke of some gigantic iniquity. 

After vindicating his position, and sustaining 
the reforms he had adopted, he retired from the 
Hollis Street Church and became the first pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Troy in 1845, remain- 
ing there four years, when he accepted a call to 
Medford, Massachusetts, which he occupied for 
seven years. 

During his residence in Boston, Mr. Pierpont, 
besides devoting himself zealously to the more 
immediate duties of his profession, took an active 
interest in the progress of science. His first ac- 
quaintance with Phrenology made him a convert 
to the correctness of its principles. He studied 
it with enthusiasm, and delighted in explaining 
its practical applications. He saw in it a power- 
ful auxiliary to the cause of education and of 
moral and religious truth in general. ^ Upon 
Spurzheim's visit to this country in 1882 he be- 
came his intimate friend, giving him the benefit 
of his influence, his counsels, and his sympathy, 
when a "stranger in a strange land." He felt 
the sudden death of that great philanthropist as 
a deep personal grief. No friend more fidthfnl 
stood by his dying couch. No more4nte]ligent 
or feeling tribute has been given to his memory 
than those which fell from the lips of Mr. Pier- 
pont in his ode respecting his death, which we 
here copy. 

AN ODE TO SPURZHEDf . 

Stranger, there is bending o'er thee 

Many an eye with sorrow wet; 
All onr stricken hearts deplore thee ; 

Who that knew thee can forget ? 
Who forget what thoa hast spoken ? 

Who thine eye— thy noble flume ? 
Bat that golden bowl is broken. 

In the greatness of thy fame. 

Antnmn*s leaves shall fall and wither 

On the spot where thou dost rest ; 
*Ti8 in love we bear thee thither, 

To thy mourning Mother's breast 
For the stores of science brought ns, 

For the charm thy goodness gave, 
To the lessons thon hast tanght ob, 

Can we give thee but a grave f 

Natm-e's priest, how pure and fiervent 

Was thy worship at her shrine t 
Friend of man— of God the servant, 

Advocate of tmth divine ; 
Tanght and charmed, as by no other, 

We have been, and hoped to be ; 
Bat while waiting romid thee, brother. 

For thy light— 'tto dark with thee. 



* Mr. Pierpont delivered an address, by invitation, be- 
fore the Phrenological Society in New York, which was 
immediately published at this office, under the title of 
"Harmony or Phrenology with the Scriptures," 
price 95 cents. In this he analyzed the moral and ani- 
mal faculties; shows why the wicked are somettnMS 
prospered, and why godly men suflfer adversity; the - 
spiritual and the natural ; what is regeneration f etc It Jk 
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is a lecture which all phrcnologisto should read. 
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Darkwlththee! No ; tby Creator— 

All whose creatures and wbose laws 
Tbon didst love-^shaH gtTe thee greater 

Light than eairthV-«s earth iriitadHMrS. 
To thj Qod fhy godlike Q>Mi 

Back we giTe in flUal tmat ; 
Thy cold clay— we griete to hear tt 

To its chamber— hut we most. 

Mr. Pierpont was practical and humane, not 
abstract and dogmatic in his religion ; in morals, 
lofty, pure, and nnoompromising ; in spirit, lib- 
eral, aspiring, and £ree ; in thought, at once log- 
ical, imaginative, and original. His personal 
i^pearanoe combined dignity and elegance. At 
eighty years of age he was erect aa an Indian 
warrior. His manners were graceful and im- 
pressive. His voice had a silvery sweetness, with 
a singular and most pleasing variety of intona- 
tion. 

An interesting incident in Mr. Fierpont's life 
occurred last year, when a large number of his 
friends and admirers celebrated his eightieth 
birthday at Washington. Letters wore received 
from nearly ail of the prominent literary men in 
the country. Among these were the following 
poetical tributes : 

7B0M W. O. BBTAUT, KOW PAST TO TXAB8 OF AOE. 

lb tJis Sev. John PUrpont^ on M$ Eightieih Birthday^ 
Apra ^19K: 
The mightiest of the Hebrew seers, 
Cleax^eyed and hale at eighty yean, 
Frooi Pi^gak saw the tdUa and plaina 
Of Canaan, green with brooks and rains. 

Our poet, strong tn frame and Bdnd, 
Leavea eighty well-spent yean behind; 
And forward looks to fields more bright 
Than Moses saw from PiBgah's height 

Yet, be onr Pierpont*s voice and pen 
Long potent with the sons of men ; 
And late his sunmons to the shore 
Where he shall meet his yonth once more. 

WILUAM OVUMM WmXAKT. 



ntojc JOHN o. wmr i' iBB , the quakbb post. 
7\> Jbfin PlerpofU : 

Health to thee, Pierpont, tried and honest, 
In Freedom's fight among the soonest, 
Who still as JCreedom's minstzel crowneit 

Her hnmUfi lays, 
And like some hoary harper tonest 

Thy hymns of praise t 
Where new ate alt the ** onoo good,*' 
ne €iiin mir*^ '' Biotterheod,** 
The mobs thiynised, the stonnaih^ brawedi 

And pulpit thonder ? 
Sheer smik like PharaoVs multitude, 

They^re all ** gone mider P 
And thon, onr noblest and oar oldest. 
Oar priest and poet, first and boldest, 
Clowned with thy foorsoore yean, bebsldeat 

Thy country free— 
O sight to warm a heart the coldest ; 

How mach more thee I 
AU blessings ftom the boonteons Giver 
Be thine on either side the river; 
And when thy sum of lifs fosever 

The aagele foot iq». 
Not vain shall seem thy long endeavor 

All wrong to root up I 

JOHN e. WUin'LBB. 

AxasBUST, 9d n. \, 1668. 

John Pierpont, the preacher and poet, was a 
man on whose shoulders the mantle of true ge- 
nius had frillen. His pen was^ver elegantly 
feeble. He never gave you the glitter of fine 
words, but the gold of pure thought. He did 




not oiinge and creep* and bow and lii^, like a 
literary fop, but like a brave, hoaett, eameit 
man as he was, q>oke ihe aentimenta tlMti w«ve 
bom in his souL He was an artist who thoagiit 
the picture of more consequence than the fnatt. 
He knred nature more than he feared the critic. 
He never eommitted iniantioide on his ideas at 
thdr birth for fear that they should bereaAer be 
muiderad by some hyperoritkal reviewer. Was 
there a temple to be cMlcated to the servloe of 
Ood, his muse, with harp in hand, stood at the 
altar. Was there a monument to be erected over 
the dust of departed worth, he there built a pyr- 
amid of verse that will stand when the stones 
shall have fallen. Was there a crisis in the cause 
of reform, when the great heart of humanity 
must speak or break, his words were its tlirobs, 
his songs its soitiments. 

m n mn m 

3B70ND. 

Oh, sonl I why loiter with the clods of earth? 
Why try thy pinions not in bonndless flight, 
Beyond the measure of the day and night. 
And seek the soorce of thy celestial birthf 
Nor hear a tale of strange and viewlees things. 
By \<AeeB of the wandering breesses brooght. 
Where thy immortal self hath never songht 
To soar exoltant with fiHr-readUng wingif 
Bath not the Eternal of Himself a spark 
Uade thee a deathless spirit evermore? 
And Shan not thy immortal essence soar 
And hymn it liirther skyward than the fauk t 
And shall earth*s vapor-douds ascend more high f 
Approach more near Hie dwdUng-plaee than thee 
Who dalmest of iBflaity to be 
An oiE^ring having birth bsfond the skgrf 
Oh,iiotwiththeee! Oh, aonl I thy fil|^ abate, 
Bat past the fiurthest star that shines throq^ qwoe, 
Until thy longing eyes with rapture trace 
The splendor blazing throagh the golden gate. 
That entrance of thy birthplace view afresh. 
With liTlng bliss enwrapped and satisfied 
To fisel that thon, so near thy Father*s side, 
Bis Ace miglit see bat for thy vail of fieah. 



AUTUMN IS COMIlfO. 

BT nUBOBS UMAKTSKE WtBTJR. 

ATrruxv days will soon be here, 
With the grave-clothes of the year ; 
And the dreary winds will mo^ 
0*er the lifl9 that shall have fiown. 
Antomn leaves will shortly Ikll, 
Gently yield to Natore^s call— 
Sadly walk in littie crowds. 
Tin th^ sleep In snowy sfaronds. 
Then the hmd will oease to ring 
With the notes the warblers sing ; 
I^rds oftonff love tunny skUs^ 
Whan the Bummer never diee, 
Antomn moments will not wait, 
Soon they^n dose the golden gate, 
And the joytirt dreamed were oure 
Win have perished with tke flowers. 
Beeda of goodness, deeds <rf Bin, 
Oialn and tares all gatherod in; 
This shall be the signal cast, 
Telling ns the harvests past. 
Fields all drear and desolate. 
Hearts an barren— chlHed by fhto ; 
This shan be th* unwelcome dawn 
Tetting ns the Summer's gone. 

BDWAI4\ ill<0flM<, 1860. 




UTIUTT F5. CURIOSITT 



FoaMBBLT, when Pbrenologj was but little 
understood, persons having a very Ifanfted degree 
of confidence in its practitioners manifested no 
UtUe curioaitgr to hear what wooli be aald #f 
them. The usual mode of addreifvras then some- 
what as follows : 

** I would like to hare yov examine my head 
and sf if you can tell me my charaotar.'' Mow, 
it is very different, something like ibis; 

'* I have called to have my character delineated, 
with a view to learn what I am by organization 
best fitted for, or what I can do best; how to 
overcome and correct besetting sins, and how to 
make the most of myself,'' etc. 

In this (spirit two young ladies recently called 
at our office, and one of them plaeed in our hands 
a beauUmlly written note, wi:hout namea, which 
we copy : 

Dbab Sir. : The yoong person who gives yon this is 
desirous of having her head examined. She does not 
come to yon as to a fbrtnno-teller, nor for mere amnse- 
ment. She is really aaziooB to learn sometlilBgor her- 
self; witba view to self-impreveBMOt She knews Ifeat 
if yoQ deal frankly with her yon will tell her sone things 
not altogether pleasant to hear ; hot to improve hei«el^ 
it is necessary to know herself. She will be most gi ^ ' e- 
ihl to yon for any assistance ; merely marking her nom- 
bers on a chart will not be of so mnoh iMI^as aftrw wovis. 
She wonld like to know her eapabilitiee that she may not 
Waste her eflbrts in nncertain atte»>ta, aa tibm Is en- 
deavoring to mske ap to hMfel^ by atadj, the diaadvaa 
tages of early orphanage. Also, in what wonld she beat 
sncceed should she bo obliged to depend npon her own 
eflbrts. She feeto that when she sees yon she win not be 
able to atk a qneetiou or say aoythi^, beeaose she Wtn 
del so timid; hot I, the writer of m^ hav» eesn yoa, 
and have atndied yoar publications closely ; I]|^ve prof- 
ited by thorn, generally, and your personal help in ex- 
amining my head, and saying the few words that were so 
little for yon to speak, so much ft>r me to hear. Tour 
kind, patient manner, though your time was eo preetevs. 



asstireame that she haa aothiiir toflHW, oomlBg tavan 
with shiccre desire to learn, and I have therefore wriUen 
to you In her behalf, for thou^ unknown to yon myseli; 

90(1 am what yoawoaldttoewaiai 

A SBSXSB 07 TBura. 

[We require no prompting to tell the truth, no 
cautions not to flatter, nor hints as to peculiarities. 
It is quite enoagh for us to know the person call- 
ing desires to be examined, to secure our best 
endeavors to do Justice to the subject and to our- 
selves. Our accoimtabHity is higher than dmply 
to please the subject. We nwst be true to our 
God, our science, and ourselves — then we shall 
be true to all. 

Phrenology is no longer a playtUiig, to be used 
for amusement, though there is no sntijeet more 
capable of aflbrdlng agreeable ente rtainm ent than 
this, but it should never be proetttstad to un- 
worthy purposes, and no true phrendlt^gist will 
let it down to a level wttii tbrtone-tcUlngy or to 
bar-room rowdies. 



Thb maid I love has dark-brown eyes, 

And rose-leaf Itpe of red. 
She wears the i xm s iilne rmt 

And she is ridi in evny gmea, 

And poor in every guile. 
And crowned kings might envy me 

nie splendor of her sndle. 

A CoTEMPORABT says that soma miners haya 
found silver on one of the slopes of M> »unt Parnas- 
sus. They are more suocessral than moil of ^ 
poets have been. 
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"Bigns ot (ttf^wcadtx*** 



For tool to form, mi4 doth the body maka.— %MMir. 

AKD PRTSIOOIIOMT. 

While I wu punoing these invetUgatloiui pa- 
tiently and oonscientioosly, In my own way, Port^ 
land was yteited by a nnmber of Itinerant lectur- 
ers, who were generally nnedncated, ignorant 
pretenders and qoacks, and they lectored in very 
bad EoglMi. Bat among them was one, a Mr. 
Jones, from Hartford, if I remember aright, who 
widi a large, well-developed head of his own, had 
some very good notions upon the subj^t, and not 
only examined in public, but lectured in a sensi- 
ble way. 

He was rather unfair, however, and used to 
make inquiries about our leading men, and watch 
the oouBtenaaoes of those who were under exam- 
inatioB, as a pbyalognoittist ; so that his opinions 
were not founded altogether upon the testimony 
of the organs, though he said they were, but 
wisely and properly upon expression, features, 
and tanpetaiBank 



One day, in oonversation with him, while a sub- 
ject was under examination, he begged me to lay 
my hand upon the posterior region of the man's 
head, so as to cover the organ of Self-Esteem and 
toueh the neighboring organs. I did so, and found 
tiie whole tablet broken up and apparently dislo- 
cated in a way I had never seen before. Yet it 
did not seem to be abiiormal. Nor was it, as I had 
reason to believe ; no violence had been snflhred, 
and no ailment, so far as the party knew, to pro- 
duoe derangement or a partial absorption of the 
parts. But Mr. Jones told me that he had met 
with several cases of the sort, and that always, 
upon patient inquiry, he had found the individual 
to have undergone some kind of shipwreck in 
business, or some violent and sudden change in 
his hopes and purposes and plans of life — and 
all within a few years at furthest I found such 
to be the case with the head under examination ; 
and I dwell upon the fact with a view to some- 
thing which occurred not long after. 

FHBSNOLOOT IN OOUBT. 

About thk time, early in the year 1886, 1 had 
aa opportunity of bringing Phrenology into court, 
and obliging Dr. Mighels, Dr. Bartlett, and Dr. 
Barrett, three of our leading physicians, and all 
three believers, though only one (Dr. Mighels) 
was acquainted with the science, to testily under 
oath to their belief in the great leading prinoi- 
ples of the science^ though much against their in- 
clination ; for while they were ready enough to 
acknowledge their faith in conversation with me, 
they.ihfSBk ttom oonfossing it before men. Yet 
more ; firom Hmm three witn e sses, one of them, 
if no more, an expert, I obtained a solemn recog- 
nition of Bpurzheim and Combe as authorities 
in medical jurisprudence. I had already secured 
Dr. Ray, who has since written so much and so 
well upon that subject. Bat all these gentle- 
men, being physicians, were unwilling to appear 
as phrenologists ; and therefore they fought shy. 




aa their brethren of Providence did at the time 
of Miss Braokett's appearance, when the claims 
of animal magnetism, and its accompanying mys- 
teries of olalrvoyaooe, and foresight, and sus- 
pended sensibility, were on trial. 

But I persisted, nevertheless. The ends of 
juatioe required h of me. It was high time that 
Phrenology and ^ the. believers in Phrenology 
abenld be put upon -the stand; new questions In 
medical jurisprudence were oenstantly oeming 
up ; and if, in the case I am about to give seme 
account of, I could prove an injury to the head 
soon after birth ; or make it probable, by the 
testimony of medical men, that the boy referred 



Vke. 1.— Majob Mitghxxj/— Sb>b Vow. 

to had sustained an injury ; or that th'ere was a 
malformation of the head ; or that the remark- 
able want of symmetry (one ear being higher 
than the other, and the development of Destruc- 
tiveness and Secretiveness considerably larger 
on that side) indicated something dcm^fid as to 
the healthy condition of the brain, I should be 
able to introduce Phrenology for the first time 
Into a oourt of justice, and obtain the responses 
of her priesthood upon oath. I prepared for 
trial, therefore, with these three leading objects 
in view, the discovery of truth, the promotion of 
justice, and the enlargement of legal science. 

THI OASB ON TRIAL. 

The facts of the case were as follows : A boy 
named Mijof MitoheH, an illegitimate child, who 
had been taken care of as a pauper, till his mother 



F». S.— Majok Mitohxll— Back Yaw, 

married a man who was not his father, enticed 
another little boy, with whom he had a misunder- 
Btanding, into the woods, and there stripped him 
naked, and tied hia feet and hands to trees, and 
beat him, according to his own stories, with 
switches hour after hour, till both were exhaust- 
ed, crammed earth and grass into his mouth, put 
him into a little stream of water to drown him, 
and held his head under, till he was quiet, and 
finally with a bit of crooked rusty tin, succeeded 
in mutilating him by castration. Mitchell was 



nine, the other boy, ** little David," only eight 
Upon an examination of the boy's head by Mr. 
Jones, who was an exceedingly cautious man, and 
self-distmstftd, he pronounced him both coward- 
ly and treacherous. That he might not be aided 
in his conclusions by the surroundings and ap- 
pearances, Mr. Jones was taken into a private 
room of the jail, where he was first called upon 
to examine the head of a dirty-looking ragged 
boy whom he pronounced a very honest fellow, 
which was true After this, the little monster was 
brought forth, rigged out in his best and cleanest 
clothes, and after a careftil examination, the char- 
acter educed ft*om the examination, and there an- 
nounced, corresponded with all that occurred on 
the trial tbat soon followed. 

THB UlTLB MONSTKB. 

I had a cast taken qf the head by IfichellicinI, 
of Boston, there said to be employed by the Phre- 
nological Society ; but although It was received 
and published there as authentic and trustworthy, 
it was altogether a bungling affair, and like one 
made of myself at the same time, by the same 
tttiiat, alike false and preposterous, as shown by 
actual measurements. I then had a drawing of 
the head in profile and rear, copies of which I 
send you herewith, and I have all the measure- 
ments before me now, if you need them. Three 
different reports of the trial appeared at the time : 
the first in a pamphlet by Mr. James F. Otis, now 
one of the Picayune editors ; one by Mr. Patrick 
Greenleaf, then a lawyer and afterward a clergy- 
man ; and a third by myself, which came out, 
week after week, in the New England Galaxy , of 
which I was the senior editor, though not Uving 
in Boston, early in the year 1885. 

The boy was convicted, and sentenced for nine 
years to the States Prison atThomaston, and with 
my entire and hearty concurrence, as on the 
whole the best place for him ; for%hough neither 
an idiot, nor morally insane, he was clearly under- 
witted, and might be dangerous, if allowed to go 
at large, without first undergoing a course of 
preparation for the great business of life, with 
wholesome discipline and restraint. 
BasuLEs or ram tbiau 

The reeuU on the whole was more satisfactory 
to me than if the boy had been aequitted. He 
was out of harm's way, and the community more 
safe. Phrenology began to be inquired into, and 
talked about, and believed in, by hundreds who 
but a little time before had been among the scof- 
fers and biaqihemera. And here let me add, 
that when Mr. Creorge Combe was In this coun- 
try he came to see me about this very case, and 
we went over all the evidence together, and ex- 
amined and measured the bust, and verified the 
drawing by Professor Seager, now of the Naval 
Academy. What use he made of the fiftcts ftir- 
nished him I do not know ; but he wanted them, 
and promised to publish them after his return to 
Edinburgh.* Perhaps I ought to mention here that 
notwithstanding his profound theoretical knowl- 
edge of the science, I found Mr. Combe deficient 
in a certain kind of practical knowledge ; he 
would not coMsnt to make any examinations \ so 



• They were published in Combers "Tonr 
tca."^BD. Pbrbn. Jour. 
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tiiat if the living head of Major Mitchell had been 
submitted to his inspection, he wonld have known 
no more of his character than he did from the 
teetimoDj of otbers. 

AMATEtJa BXAKINATTO!^. 

Not long after this, and at the time of the great 
fire in New York, in 1836, 1 believe, I happened 
to be there on business, and boarded at Mrs. 
Eaton's, on Broadway. A terrible snow-storm 
had put a stop te traveling, business was para- 
lyzed, and people did not know what to do with 
ttiemselves. We were looking for a declaration 
of war against France ; the distant mutterings of 
the old-fashioned Jackson thunder were begin- 
ning to be heard. A party of us determined to go 
to Washington, as soon as the roads were opened, 
and to pass our time as pleasantly as we could, 
after the idling of the day— not the business of 
the day— was over, for there was no business, 
and our evenings were spent between dancing, 
card-playing, gossiping, flirting in a serious way, 
and the examination of heads. I had been 
questioned about my belief in the new science, 
and challenged to the proof, so that night after 
night, for more than a week, my hands were liter- 
ally fiill. In every case I preferred strangers, 
though I did not refuse to examine the heads of 
those I knew best. I did not pretend to soften 
or qaalify, nor was I mealy-mouthed in prononno- 
iog judgment. The oonsequenoe was, that before 
I knew it, I had quite a reputation at stake. 

TBSnKQ PHBSKOLOGT. 

At last the roads were free, and our party 
started for Washington. While on the way, the 
subject of Phrenology was brought up, and some 
pretty tough stories were told about my suocees 
with the ladies at Mrs. Eaton's ; with 'the ladies' 
heads, I mean, of oourse, for I had noQiing to do 
with their hearts. I found mysdf surrounded by 
resolute unbelievers, among w^om were Mr. 
Daniel Low, whom I had known at Paris, and a 
Mr. Hunt, of Cincinnati, I believe, who was said 
to be the richest man of his age in our country ; 
the names of the others I have now forgotten. 
All tried to have the question settled in one way, 
and that was by examination of their heads. It 
was in vain that I remonstrated with them, say- 
ing they would never be satisfied, no matter how 
correct my judgment might be. Having been 
together day after day, for two weeks or so, they 
would believe that my judgment was founded 
upon what I had observed in their tempers, 
habits, and characteristics. I reftised, therefore, 
point blank. ** But," said I, *' although I ean 
not consent to examhie your heads, while I know 
you to be unbelievers and scoffers, I will examine 
the bead of any stranger yon may bring me, and 
if tlte person has a character, anything whereby 
he may be distinguished f^om others, and you 
know enough of him to judge, I will undwtake 
to satisfy you, and may probably tell you some- 
thing that you never supposed to be in him, how- 
ever long or intimately you may have assoeiated 
with him ; for I tell you plainly that I would 
rather trust my fingers, than my eyes or ears, in 
Jodging of character, and should rely more upon 
a five minutes' examination of any head, for cer- 
tain purposes, than upon the acquaintance of many 
years." They were astonished at my earnestness 



and apparent sincerity, as they afterward ac- 
knowledged, and began to whisper among tliem- 
selves, as if they had thought Lwas carrying the 
joke a little too hi, which bad been so pleasant in 
the long, dreary winter ^enings at Mrs. Eaton^. 
That night we were obliged to lie over at Havre 
de Graee. After supper, while we were sitting 
round the fire, and waiting for news fh>m the 
outer world, the subject of Phrenology was again 
brought up, and I was badgered, till my patience 
began to give way. They wanted me to examine 
all their heads — ^wehad nothini^ else to do — and 
it would help pass the evening. Agsun I reftised, 
and for the same reason. I knew them too well ; 
but I was ready to try my hand upon a stranger 
— not my " luck," as they called it, like the poor 
sailor who had such bad luck in spelling, when 
his fingers were cold. 

A SUBJECT lOUND. 

Yet more, if they would give me the character 
of anybody distinguished, I would tell them what 
his predominant organs must be, and show them 
how to finger for themselves, till they verified the 
man*s eartbly horoscope. Nay, more ; from what 
I already knew of the party, I would undertake 
to say what predominant organs might be found 
in them all. and they might judge for themselves, 
though I would not promise to qualify them for 
readmg character generally. But if a man were 
over-cautious, or obstinate, or quarrelsome, oi 
arrogant, I was ready to show what Us ofgans 
were, so that ignorant as they all were of the 
soienoe, they might easily verify sooh trmths te 
themselves. While we were fossipiog and jokr 
ing one another in this way, a stranger, who liad 
been listening with great apparent interest, saked 
two or three questions at onoe. Before I oonld 
answer, there was a geneial outbunt among my 
friends. **The very stranger you want,"- said 
they, *' now take him 1 ' '< With all my keart," 
I replied ; '< but is there anybody here who knows 
him well enough to satisfy you-^you, gentlemen, 
not me— I don't want any corroboration for my* 
self t" ** yes," somebody answered, *' we all 
know Urn ; he has been here everalnee-^ fbrget 
bow long ago." 

" Very well ; it is not just such a ease, I must 
acknowie^^ as I should Hke, if I may judge 
firom appearanoes, but as you desire it, we'll 
run for luck." The stranger was a dork, small 
man. wiry, bilious, nervous, eompaet, and evi- 
dently taciturn, and about thirty, aooording to 
my present recollections. A long pause of prep- 
aration followed, while tike bystandersjoranged 
tbemselvee; and then I added, that the stranger 
might know what he hod to expeet, '< I am not 
mealy-mouthed, let me tell you, in my examina- 
tions ; what I find, I ^all speak of, and speak 
plfunly, too, however ihuoh it may disappoint or 
oflDttd yoa. You must not look for flattery or 
eoncealment ; I may have to lay your very heart 
bare, and perhaps may communicate even to 
those who have longest known you, and even to 
yourself, something that neither you nor they are 
well prepared for. Are you satisfied with such 
conditions ?" 

** €rO ahead !" was the reply, and the man stood 
uncovered before me, with a steady, untroubled 
look, as if wtdting for the onset. A dead silence 



followed, as I ran over the general configuration 
of the head with a rapid touch, pausing here and 
there for a moment only, and at last stopping 
with these words : 

" You could not bave helped me to a better 
subject, gentlemen," said I, ** than chance has 
thrown In our way. I am willing to rest the 
whole question upon what I have now under my 
hand ; and, what is more, I undertake to say that 
the man himself will acknowledge the truth of 
what I haye to say. 

A SIBONa GASI. 

" In the first place, I am astonished to find him 
alive ; I wonder he has not died upon the scaffold 
by judgment of law long ago ; I never knew 
a moro deadly, unforgiving temper, and yet," I 
added, for he began to breatiie liard, and shift his 
feet, as if getting ready to spring at my throat, 
'' and yet, he is of a generous nature .magnanimous, 
I might say, conscientious, and truthful, so that I, 
for one, am willing to take him at his word, after 
we get through. I find, moreover, that the domes- 
tic and social propensities are weU pronounced, 
that he loves children, and reverences woman ; 
but, notwithstanding all this, I do not brieve h% 
is a married man, or that he ever will be." As I 
said this, I felt him tremble all over. " Something 
has happened to him, something very terrible, 
which hfi broken up all his plans of life, dianged 
his very nature, soured his temper, and made him 
unrelenting and remorseless." My hands, all the 
time I was uttering this judgment, rested upon 
the crown of his head, where I found the organ of 
Self-Eateem, and all the proximate organs, espe- 
cially InhabitiveneES and Adtoriveness, broken 
np— undulating, with here and there a sort of 
edge lifled up, like a disturbed stratification. 
** And an this, I should say," tiOnking of Mr. 
Jones, and of the cases I had met with before, « all 
this must have happened to you witbin the last 
five, nay, within the last three, years." 

TBBMSOWQY TEIUMFHANT. 

** Anything more ?" said the stranger, in a sort 
of stage wbteper, which had a singular effect up- 
on the bystanders, I thought, for tiiey all moved 
away, as if they expected something serious to 
happen. " Have you done, sir 7" he added, with 
startling abruptness, looking me straight in the 
eyes with an expression I never shall forget. 

*' Yes," I answered, '^unless you have questions 
to ask." 

He began to breathe more freely, and after in- 
quiring into the grounds of my belief, so that I 
was obliged to give a lecture upon the science, 
he turned upon mo and asked me, in my turn, if 
I had any questions to propound. 

^^ Yes, sir," said I, somewhat nettled, I acknowl- 
edge, at his insolent manner— "yes, sir; and 
you must answer them, and answer them truly." 

*' Must /" he muttered, with a look of trium- 
phant defiance, which made me feel rather uncom- 
fortable. 

" Yes, sir— mt«/ — must by a law of your na- 
ture which governs you, so that, as I told you all 
at first, the man himself is ready to testify, and 
what is more, to tell not only the truth, but the 
whole truth of himself, and nothing but the 
truth." 

*' And when do you say this * breaking up,' as 
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70a oaHed i^ wherebj all my proBpeots In life 
were blasted, took place!" 

'* Not more than three years ago," said I, de- 
termiaed ia this oae case to ran for luok, and 
then explain after we were all through. He 
bowed, and after debating with himself for two 
or tliree minutes, folded his arms on his breast 
and waited the onset 

<< Do me the favor, sir," said I, " to state in 
general terms to the company whether the chai^ 
aoter I have ascribed to you is just or otherwise 
— tme or fklse — and then, if you please, I should 
like to have yon go Into particulars." 

" I have nothing to say about general charac- 
ter," said be ; ** I have no fault to find with you ; 
but really, sir—really— do you pretend to say 
you do not know me? — ^that you do not know 
who I am ?" 

" Know you, sir I I never saw you before— I 
never beard of you — I do not even know your 
name. Allow me to ask, if you ever saw or 
lieard of me before, or if you know anything 
about me?" 

** Notktaig at an ; so fkr as I know, and wish to 
believe, we are perfect strangers ; but then" — 
eoverliig his eyes witt both liands for a moment 
— **how can I believe yon? all this is so 
•trmnge!" 

I saw be was eomliig to ^e point, and said, 
** For tiie satisfeotkra of those gentleme^who do 
not believe ia Phrenology, I want yon to state 
each iMts in yov lilb as yoQ may think proper 
to mention^ wbetlier they are for or against what 
IhavedeolMed." 

After a little hflritation, the stranger gave us a 
brief; huified ovitttM of his life. He had been 
a trader in the West ; was very poor, and had 
bronghl op and eiscated a whole femiiy of bro- 
thers and listert ; living himeelf unmarried, vuitil 
about five jreacabefere, he bad met with a yoang 
woman r(in (teoeotient, I believe) who had en- 
gaged to many him at a few daye^ notice, after 
he had settled up his aflkirs at the West. He left 
her and went back only to find that his partner 
in business had run away, and taken with him all 
the partnership preperty, leaving him utterly 
helpless and hopeless. He tried to find the 
wretch, but his tracks were so covered np, that he 
was obliged to abandon the hope for awhile ; and 
being unable to marry, and without capital or 
friends, he came to Havre de Grace, where he 
had lived i\he a wild beast in his lair, waitiog for 
his prey to go by. Yet more : in justification of 
what I had ventured to say about his deadly, un- 
forgiving temper, he acknowledged that only a 
few months before, he had tried to kill a man in 
his little counting-room. 

«How?" said I, '*and with what kind of a 
weapon ?" sure that I should find somethbg cu- 
rious or dreadftil in the circumstances. 

*« With an umbrella." 

'< With an umbrella 1 but how r ' 

" I tried to thrust it down his throat," he an- 
swered. 

** And why down his threat, pray T 

'* Beoanse," he replied, through his shut teeth, 
*' hecmiae I wanted to punish the offending mem- 
I ber. He had insulted me with his tongue." 
A ** Are you satisfied, gentlemen ?" said I, after 
fj^ we had got through, and they stood a little way 



oif, nodding and whispering to one another, and 
ocoasionaUy interposing a question. 



They looked aetonkhed— pnsled-- but wonld 
not own op at enee. They carried the etory, 
however, to Washington, where I had my hands 
taiik i^ain, so that every eveninff, and alnoat 
every hour ef the day, I had oallefs, who were 
ready ta sobmit, if I would indulge them. I 
could not reftise; and ene evening went with 
some friends to the room of Abbott Lawrenee, 
where we met Mr. Granger and some other of 
our notabilities and magnates, who had planned 
an attack upon me, and were prepared with 
charts of their headfi by Mr. Fowler himself; 
which they proposed to let me look at, before I 
attempted any examination. I refosed to see the 
charts — I would not even look at them ; *' But," 
said I, *' gentlemen, I will take the same scale of 
tea, though I have always been accustomed to 
that of twenty j and afcer we are through, you 
may compare my estimates with Mr. Fowler's, 
and see how far we are agreed. They did so , and 
we were found to agree so perfectly, except upon 
our estimate of one single organ — I think it was 
that of Ck>mparison — that they were indeed 
astonished. 

MAEOABBT FULLER. 

But I must finish. Not long after this, happen- 
ing to find myself at Providence, R. I., whither I 
had gone to investigate for myself the phenomena 
of animal magneten, and clairvoyance, and the 
pretensionB of lOss Braekett, I had my last pul>- 
Ho trial. Among tiie medical men I met witb 
waa Dr. Hartshom, who had just gone into the in- 
dia-rubber business, but had both the time and 
indination for scientifle inquiry. One evening, 
while we were together, the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy eam» «p, and Miss Margaret Fuller (Uie 
GoontesB Oisoli) pressed me in her clever Impe- 
riona way to tell her honestly what I thought of 
gpnrriieim, Qal), and others. I had Just been de* 
livering an address before a literary association 
of tiie University, and abe had been graciously 
pleased to signify her approvaL To show my 
shioerity, I related a anmber of aneedotes wMdn 
my own personal knowledge, and, if I reoelleet 
rightly, made a few eEaminationt in bar presence. 
. <' Did I know Mr. Fowler ?" she astod me. 

** There we two," said 1 1 '< bat I have never 
happened to meet with eitiier." 

^ What did I think of them t" 

*' That they are beyond all question, the clev- 
ereet and safest examiners I ever luiew, JndghBg 
by the obarti I have seen of heads that I my- 
self have had an opportonity of examliiiag;" 
and then I msntioned what had happened at 
Washington. 

** Would I like to see one of them, who waa to 
lecture and examine heads that very evening ?** 

'* With all my heart— nothing would gratify aa 
more." 

A LECTURB OK FHBGNOLOOT. 

No sooner said than done. She was already 
equipped ; and we lost no time in finding our 
way to the hall. It was crowded, and a gentle- 
man, said to be Mr. Fowler himself, the phrenolo- 
gist, was on the platform. He examined two or 
three heads, and called for more. All the eyes 
of our party were turned upon me, as we sat to- 



gether near the door, and a long way from the 
lecturer. I shook s* / head ; again there was a 
call for somebody to step up to the captain's of- 
fice, and the people about me began whispering 
and expostulating, till I was afiraid they would 
oall the attention of the lectnrer to our part of 
the house. 

** If you will not give my name," sidd I, at last, 
^* I will consent to take the stand." 

This being agreed to, up I went A capital 
examination followed— very just, I thought, ex- 
cept in one particular ; and the result, by analy- 
sis, only went to confirm me in my good opinion 
of Mr. Fowler. There was an occasional out- 
break, and not a few pleasant laughs, among our 
party, while the lecturer was going through with 
the examination. At last, having finished, be 
asked for my name A dead silence. ** Oh, bat, 
gentlemen," said he, " it is but reasonable that 
you should give the audience an opportunity of 
judging, for the gentleman, being a public man, 
must have a well-known character." 

Somebody called out " Neal— Mr. Neal !" 

•• What Neal?" said be. 

" John Neal." was the answer. 

Upon which the lecturer left bis other demon- 
strations, and stepping back a pace or ^wo, threw 
up his hands, and exclaimed, '* Not John Neal I 
If I had known that, I would as soon have thrust 
my hands into a lion's month ! Why, ladies and 
gentlemen," he added, as the whole audience be- 
gan laughing and shuffling and stamping, ** why" 
—getting embarrassed—" he is the greatest living 
phrenologist," etc., etc. 

Whereupon to relieve him, and put the audi- 
ence in good-humor with themselves and with 
us, I left iSbe chair, and requesting him to take 
my place, I went l>ehind him. I gave them a 
brief lecture upon bis head. They seemed to en- 
joy the joke, and so did he, for that matter, and 
Miss Fuller and Dr. Hartshorn and others of our 
party declared it was, on the whole, the most 
amusing and satlslkotory demonstration they had 
ever witnessed. Let me add, however, that I 
have reason to believe that, although Mr. Fowler 
was advertised, it was not Mr. Fowler that I saw, 
but a oea^jntor, with a Dutch name, which I have 
new ibrgotten. [Brevort 7] 

XT TESTIMONY. 

And here I stop. And the result of all my ex- 
perience for something over two-score years is 
this : that Phrenology is a revelation put by God 
himself within the reach of all his intelligent crea- 
tion, to be studied and applied in all the relations 
and in all the business of life ; that we are all of 
us both phrenologists and physiognomists in spile 
of omrselves, and without knowing it, and that 
we have only to enlarge our ofaaervations, and be 
honest and true to ourselves, and these two eci- 
ences will have no terrors for us, and our knowl- 
edge of them, instead of being hurtAil or mis- 
ehiiBrvons, would only serve to make us wiser 
and better, and therefore happier, both here and 
hereafter ; and in conclusion let ms say, that I 
have never yet examined a sturdy disbeliever 
with a Itead worth having. 



A Nnw R£4Dixo.— Examiner : <* Who waa the 
strongest man?" Smart boy: '* Jonah." Bx- 
aminer ; '' Why so ?" 8mart boy : ** 'Oanae the 
whale couldn't hold him after he got Urn down. 
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THE BTEBRCWS, 

PHYSIOCfNOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Etcbrows may be thick or thia, fiae or coarse, 
smooth or bushy, arched or straight, regular or 
irreguUr: and each iotm and quality has its 
special significance in reference to temperament 
and character. 

Thick, strong eyebrows are genially found in 
connection with abund^t hair on the head and 
other parts of the 
body, and with a full 
deyelopment of the 
motive temperament 
Such eyebrows are 
generally, but not 
always, dark They 
are very common-^ 
almost universal — i 
among the Fj^ench. I 
"When also coarse, ^ 
bushy, and irregular, 

we may expect coarse- | 

ness, iiarshness, and | 

unevenness of charac- i I 

ter. Thin, fine, delicate ^ 
eyebrows are indica- Fio. l. 

tive of a fine-grained organization and an active, 
if not predominant mental temperament 

The general form of the eyebr >w varies great- 
ly. In some, it is straight and horizontal ; in 
others, straight and sloping ; in others still, it is 
arched ; and the form of the arch varies almost 
infinitely. Straight eyebrows are masculine, or 
indicative of the masculine elements of character ; 
arched eyebrows are more common to woman. 

Low, projecting eyebrows indicate JDUe^rnment 
and, less directly, Reflection; the physiological 
reason for which is 
*- found in the fact, 
thai the depresf^ion 
and projection de- 
pend upon the vol- 
nattfj employ* 
meot of certain 
Fxa. % muscles in order 

aoearat^y lo adapt the eye to |he objects exam>- 
ined ; bcMsee tbe eyebrow is thus depressed when 
any object is closely ejcamined, and hcBce per- 
sons wfleeting are, by aasooiatioii, led thus to 
employ the muscles of the eyebrows, even when 
no partloular object is before them. 

An eyebrow greatly Me- 
Tated. on the contrary, as 
shown in fi^. a, indicates 
less Disoeruneiit, and the 
abseaee of aerere thdoght 
A lowering or frowning 
of the eyebrows aocon- 
panies or indicates the ex- 
ercise of jitUhixrUjft es- Fio. 8. 
peoiaUy when it takes the form of mnUddufg. It 
is geoenally associated with any marked develo|H 
moot of the sign of Commmnd, which consists in 
one or more transverse wrinkles over the root of 
the nose. Fig. 1 shows the first of these signs 
well developed ; and the last is equally marked 
in the original, tboogfa not well represented in 
our cot.* 



• From "New Physiognomy.* 





^nx Social Jlthtions. 



Ota, happy th«r-4b« ta»pvlfa( of ttaair kliid— 
Wbom gentle sUra nnlte, and la od« late 
Thdr hMits, tb«lr fortanes, and tbair bdnsa 

BAT NO! 



TmiF world, it is said, is s scene of probation, 
W ere mortals partake both of sorrows and Ipys, 

Yet grand is the scheme for their Aitnre salvation— 
In c 'mpariflon, honors sink into mere toys. 

Cahn.y conaidering the subject reCenred to, 

. Fast yoaths, soon or later, must learn to move Blow ; 

And if Young America wisdom deferred to. 
He'd learn with his syntax to plainly say No I 

For aye with the treasures of rich Colorado, 

With streams of petroleum deep as the Styx, 
If once with the wine-cup you're lost and betrayed, O, 

Young man, be assured ^tis a serious flx 1 
The siren that sings In the sparkle of sherry, 

Bat beckons you on to the breakers of woe ; 
The heart of the drunkard— ah, when was it merry f 

Beware of the tempter, and learn to say No I 

Don't dream that while stalking a young Chimboraoo, ' 

With costly "Havana" just under your nose, 
You win from the ta\r and the wise who may gaze, O I 

A tithe of the homage you vainly suppose. 
No man wished a son, while he yet had his sensea. 

Nor gill, who knew much, ever sighed for a beau, 
Whoae bualnesa fell short of his dandy expenses ; 

If the should say ** Yes," ifou had better say *' No I** 

In the deep game of life never say that the dice. 

Cards, nine-pins, or billiards will aid yon to win ; 
Bat, O youth, in the terrible knowledge of vice 

Be a novice 1— 'tis ever too soon to begin. 
To innocent pleasures— wit lectures, and dances. 

And love (though not ahrays a pleaaore, I trow,) 
Dehaton, skating, eoneects for varloas fimdea^ 

To these 'tis not needM yoa lean to say No. 

When htmehlng yoar baric on life's perikms ocean. 

Of indnatiy, knowledge, and flUth have a store; 
Your compass, the truth of a pore heart's devotion ; 

The star of your hope, the bright girl you adore I 
Your banner your country's— her honor and glory, 

As dear as your own, blest and blessing you go ; 
Galm, aamiy the voyage, trJwtnplMwtt the story. 

If nailed'at the mast-head the motto—" Say No I" 

Camtoii, N. Y. 



WORKING FOR A LIVIRG. 

BY MBS. OSORGS WASBINGtON WTLLTS. 

Do we not all ** work for a living .>" 
It is customary, we know, to oonnect with the 
four significant words a sentimental accent of 
rafld pity — a sort of imitation sympathy not on- 
mingled with contempt, when they are spoken 
with reference to a woman. And sympathy fla- 
Tored wiA scorn or compassioii is, of all mental 
doses, the hardest to take ! 

It is honorable and highly proper for a man to 
work for his daily bread ; it is his bnsiness; no- 
body expects anything else from him ; and if be 
neglect it, he is very liable to *< bring np'' in the 
poorhouse or ttie penitentiary. Bat if a wobmii 
is driven by adverse circnmstances or sudden re^ 
▼erses to Sttpport herself by the toll of ber own 
unaided hands, she is, to a certain extent, socially 
ostracised. Now what is the reasotf of this par- 
adox ? For ourself, personally speaking, we do 
not know why the woman who sits at her sewing 
machine to earn a dollar a day, need necessarily 



be inferior to the women wlio sit at theit sewing 
machines for nothing at all, save the very dubious 
pleasure of making shirts for a thankless genera- 
tion of husbands ! There may be a distinction 
and a diflfereoce ; biit, oilier things being equal, 
we should rather be inclined to think the**dol- 
lar-a-day" seamstress had the best of the bar« 
gain I 

Neither could we ever understand exactly, why 
the woman whose life Is ma4e miserable by the 
weighing eares and respeoslbllltles of a large 
household, should be oensidered so greatly sope- 
rior in happiness^ her humble sfeter wbo keeps 
boose oontentedly in one room, and takes in fine 
washing, and has nobody bnt hesself to ** siH»er- 
intend.'^ 

We all have our work to do In this world, and 
we all do it, except soma fev who are proficients 
in the noble art of '' shirking ;" but .there are 
classes aud grades and ranks innumerable, and 
the moment a woman sells the work of her hands 
and her feet, and her execnUve abilities, she be- 
comes a *' person"— -very respectable, no doubt, 
and very praiseworthy in her splrll of independ- 
ence, but still a <' person *" And Mrs. Preoiskm 
<< would rather her Angelfaia did no4 aMoeiate 
with that class of people f ' and Miss Prin looks 
the other way when she meets the effendinf In* 
dividual in the street! Set Mrs. Prseision and 
Miss Prim and the shrinking Angelina at deOance, 
do you say! Ah I that is not so eaify^ A woman 
is but a woman, and some of them have very 
soft, sensitive hearts, and altiiough they make no 
comments, and go steacfily aloitg.the path they 
have marked out for tbemselveS; they enrrj the 
poisoned arrow rankling witMn them 1 • 

If it is— as the spelllng-^^kB and^e politioal 
economists tell nst^landaUe to^wsffkinsnd wrong 
to be lazy, what la the reason people hide away 
the washings and the ironhnga and thn sweepings 
of their existence int^ the baek eoiners of life, 
and keep such religions silenne to the left hand 
as to the candle-maklug Md stiarehing and somb- 
bing that has been aooom|»Ufthed by the right 
hand i Why do they sknlk nvay when a neigh- 
bor ohanoea to diicov«qr' thfm dotting carpets or 
cleaning sttvet , as If they bad been caught in the 
perpetration of one of the eefen deadly sins? 
Why do they air their honm of idleness so osten- > 
tationsly, at windows and in fhshionable parks, 
yMk Ae seieeatisfted look of those who wonld 
say to the whole world, «< Look at aM, if yon 
please— Jam dofaig notUog P' 

The women of olden tlma did net live under 
soeh an Intoler^Me dlspeaaatlen of geatiUty. 
They worked, and thepf weren't aAa»ed of it, 
either. TMnk of Sarah, th^ darkled beauty of 
Mamre, bakkif eakss for Hie n^ateilens angel- 
vlritants who came in the gniaaxxff ** three men." 
And she did it graeaftitty, and wett, too, vm van* 
ture our woid! lUmembatf Bebskah, drawing 
water at the wtrtl of Nabot; and ptatty Rath, par 
tiently gleaning In -tie goMerMda of «oaa. If 
Rnth hadnt worked fer ber Uvfog, do yon think 
she wdMd ever have arrived sA the dignity of 
being Mrs. Boas? Are we -nlifelsenth-oenlnry Use 
any better than those lovely molbsfe of Hebrew 
kings and princes T 

Work ! why, people ought to be artiamednof to A 
work. They ought to leaye Idieneev to the kal^ ^ 

_^.^^=^ 
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and tbe lMie» and the blind ; they ahonld glory 
la using Um talents and strength and ingeniUty 
God has bestowed upon them. And if a woman, 
finding it necessary to toil fbr daily Ibod, enters 
ooorageously upon a lifb of labor, the cheer* 
fill hand of welcome and eneooragement should 
be sztended to her, ratter than the averted eye 
and cold greeting that express estrangement in 
so much stronger tsnss than spokea words ! 

Do we sot all workT all of us, at least, who 
deserre the MMsa of hvmanlfyT And whether 
our toil Is wroui^t with braia, fiogers, or feet, 
what matters it? ''Work Is worship/' says a 
proTsrb ttal Is older thaa the oldest of us, and 
we beliefe in it And not untU lift's sunset is 
very near at hand do we want to leave off 
«< working for ft Utiog." 



PLAIN WORDS WITH THS BIO BOYS. 

BT BKV. ALFBKD TATLOft. 

Coao, boys, let us have a few plain talks — not 
sersMNU, nor tootnres, nor essays, nor treatises, 
but iaUfg with soi^ big beys as may want to take 
partinlhMB. Ttie Bio Boxs am not all dead yet 
True,soBseef them haTO turned into ** geniUtnm^' 
before tiii^ time ; and there are others who will 
look off in another direction if they hear any- 
body eallii^ '* Bof 1" It is no disgrace y> be, or 
to haTO been, a boy ; and the male human being 
who tries to jump into manhood, skipping the 
hoy part ef his snistsnoe. Is sure to make a stilted 
eatranee into a sort of foppish gentiUty, in which 
the line gvukmtm is so much thought of that the 
true fiuM Is forgotteo. 

Our talk Just now will be about 

<<WHAT m TOO OOOD PWf 

I was talking with a rich man about his son, 
who had ashed me to get him a situation as cleriE. 
The old gentlemaa seemed Indined to say Tery 
little about the lad, but remarked, *«Bs wont 
suit— he wont suit'' Anxious to know uibf be 
wouldn't suit, I asked what was the matter witb 
him. ^Ifattar?" said the old gentleman, «< what's 
the matter wttk kimt W^, be Isnt good for 
anything— ttmfto what* s the matter with him ; 
and, I tell you, I wouldn't give stxpeooe for a 
•wago n l e a d of such fellows." Humiliating as it 
was fbr the gruff old man to growl out such a 
deeorlptloQ of his own sen, H was a perfMt pho- 
tograph of the youngster's chaiaeCv. Good for 
nothing. Educated to look for a fortune at his 
father's deaCb, but not taught the first particle of 
duty as to managing U ee as te make himsdf use- 
ful with It, the MleMlow was so good for noth- 
ing that no deeeai buofness man would care 
about haTJag him in his establishment. Buiwas 
he not good fbr ai^tUag at aUT Tea— he was 
good fsr a cu s tomer to the dealers in fine boots, 
hats,aai nlithtagt te the aeUen of tobacco, and 
perhaps of'iMOirdrlidmi" to the men at whose 
bllliaid tables he spsBt htelMhes's money. He 
could daaee nissly ; h« could take the girls who 
had no better sense thaa to go with such an 
emp^head, to ehnn^ to the opera, and to walk 
along the street He could gracefully wear an 
i elegant stoTC-pipe hat, nicely fittiog clothes of 
k most fohionahle out, and shiny boots of such ex- 
M^ qoislte it as to pinch his toes and raise a larger 



« corn-crop" on his tender feet than ever be will 
raise by hand work in tilling the earth, or by brain 
work in directing others in agriculture. Some 
day his father will die, and some stupid girl who 
is looking out for a rich husband, will marry this 
Inefficient bit of humanity, and then they will 
dther " live happily all their days," or else— no<. 

Another case of a good-for-nothing. This 
morning I heard a feeble, hesitating rap at my 
study door, like the rap of a beggar, or a man 
who wants to buy old clothes. As soon as I said 
«< Gome m," a shabby-genteeMooking young man 
meekly stepped in and handed me a well-worn 
paper. The paper was from a distinguished cler- 
gyman, and certified that the bearer, the son of a 
deceased clergyman, was out of occupatloD, and, 
as he unfortunately bad never been taught a 
trade, or any means of earning a livelihood, was 
now, with hia family, dependent on the kindness 
of those who might give him work, or otherwise 
contribute to bis support " What kind of work 
can you do ?** ** Well, nothing in particular." 
" What would you like to try ? "I don't know." 
'' Is there any kind of business that you under- 
stand."' "No." Poor fellow I Wife and two 
or three children dependent on ** his exertions." 
Mechanics, Copyists, laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, needed, at good wages, in every depart- 
ment of industry ; but no place vacant fbr the 
man who *< don't know how to do anything." 
Away he goes on his weary rounds, with his 
thumbed paper, a sauntering monument to the 
neglect of his parents to teach him, or to his own 
n^ligence in failing to learn something to make 
him a self-eupporting member of society. Hardly 
anybody will turn him away without giving him, 
at least, a litUe ahns ; but what a pity it is that a 
young man who might be doing sometidng use- 
ful, can not, just because he " don't know how 1" 

These two cases are widely diflbrent, but the 
result is the same. One young man, probably a 
little dissipated, with the prospect of becoming 
considerably more so ; the other, pious, and, rwj 
likely, really doing the best he knows how to do. 
Put a ship-load of such folks on an island, no 
matter how fertile, and the whole «)ompany would 
soon starve to death md tieoome fbod for the 
more eoergetio carrion crows. 

Now, boys, are y(m good for something usefiil T 
What can you do t What are you looking for- 
ward to? It may seem fine to be bom '* with a 
gotten spoon in your mouth I" but If you indo- 
lently sit with the spoon there, neither you nor 
the spoon will make any useful stir in the world, 
and the world will be no better for your having 
been bom into it It is a fovorlte notion of some 
very large-sised boys, that in omr free oonntry 
one boy has as good a chance of being President 
as the next boy ; which is a oorreot notion ; but 
it is also true Uiat the boy who negleots advant- 
ages and duties in his early life, will be the man 
who, even if accidentally elevated to the Presi- 
dential chair, oir any other chair, will find himself 
fit only fSor the chairs (tilted up on their hind 
logs) on which loafers idle th^ time around a 
country tavern. 

What are you good for T Something usefol and 
noble, let us hope. If you have never asked 
yourself the question, ask it now. If you have 
been a '' no account" sort of fellow, turn over a 




new leaf and try to do something, not merely to 
get enough to eat, drink, and wear, but to honor 
the God who has made you, and to adom the na- 
tion in which he has placed you. 






HELPS AND HINDRANCES. 

BT ▲. A« 0. 

Tbb road to perfect goodness, like the road to 
leamiog, is long and difficult "There Is no 
royal road to learning," as we have often heard, 
and there is none to pwfbct goodness. We reach 
neither by one desperate leap, nor by one day's 
fisst walkiag. It is march, march, mardi— climb, 
climb, climb, for though we travel fo, we do not 
travel through an enchanted land. In short the 
road is rough and steep and long, and the crowns 
and harps and sweet resting-places are far out of 
sight Consequently, we all find it very hard 
work to pursue our joumey obediently and per- 
severingly. Even those of us who have grown to 
be men and women are often overcome with wear- 
iness and sleep by the wayside, or frightened by 
bears and lions turn back and wish we had never 
started — in other words, wish we had never been 
born. Seeing how hard and tedious the way is, 
and how far off the goal is, we soon leam to ex- 
pect very little of ourselves, and to go forward 
very leisurely and lasily, but we expect chiidrm 
to ** mount up with wings as eagles, and run and 
not be weary, and walk and not fabt" We 
expect tJiem to be monstrosities in goodness ; and 
as the athlete uses his muscles until he can almost 
carry the world on his shoulders, so we demand 
of them that they diall use all their virtues in the 
practice of everything good ; and If these virtues 
reach only a diminutive size (aid theysever grow 
large in childhood, for time is necessary to the 
growth of everything), the poor litUeunfMnnates, 
who have a much more vivid impression of visi- 
ble than of invisible things, and, therefore, very 
Imperfbct ideas of moral growth* are called 
^ naughfy boys'* and ^* naughty girls," and 
straightway admonished by a whipping that they 
have not attained to the statu e of pecfsot mem 
and women. A strange way tUs ta secure moral 
development and moral healtii, but a way that is 
still taken, even in tUs diqr of light and knowl- 
edge, by some parents. 

niey want their children to be good, they say. 
Well, we wBl give them credit for being stncere 
in all they do to make thdr children Insineere. 
We will allow that they are blfaid,aad do not see 
that they have johied hands witk the prince of 
darkness to ruin them. But being sInoflteeBoaees 
no wrong, and being blind (when sight may be 
had) excuses no one flrom seeing. Svery fisther 
and mother may see one thing. If they will, and 
that is that nothing really good ever eaten the 
soul through the sJUn. The band may be heavily 
applied, or the whip severely used, but no pass- 
age will be made for any of the virtues you can 
not slap or switch— yon can not whip or beat any 
virtue or any blesring into the soul. Ton may 
tidnk you can, father or mother— you may think 
you can in this way remedy those evils that ap- 
peared in yo^r child almost as soon as he was A 
bom, but you never can. Ifyou would cure him f^ 
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of stabbonmess; of dlBobedience, of Belfisbnees, 
of lyiug. and of the many soal diBeases that mar 
the beauty of hia openiag yean, find oat how to 
de U, and tbeo take ihepaina iodoU. 

And flret, it would be well to cooaider that much 
of your child's indination to eyil he has ioherited 
from you. Are you a man of cold blood ? Theu 
those who owe tiiehr existence to you will in all 
probability be like you, unless they have a warm- 
blooded, loving mother. Are you a man of great 
■eoredveness, concealing much and revealing lit- 
tle ? Po not wonder that your boy tells a false- 
hood to oonoeal something from you that he Is 
unwilling you should know. Are you naturally 
selfish and calculating? He wHl be so too, al- 
though it must be allowed that the mother's tem- 
perament and character greatly modify the child's, 
whatever her husband's may be. 

Many fathers seem wholly ignorant of the truth 
of ioherited mental peculiarities. They meet a 
child they have never before seen, and at once 
know hun by his resemblance to his father. They 

say, " That boy looks exactly like Mr. , and 

I know they are father and son." And yet the 
faces of that father and son are no more alike 
than their minds. 

The fact of mental resemblances can not be 
disputed, and it should move every father to com- 
passion. That boy who does wrong so repeatedly 
and determinedly is pressed down under the 
weight of a miserable inheritance, and the pater- 
nal hand should be outstretched to lead him— not 
to strike him. He does not understand anything 
about inherited pride, or inherited willflilness, or 
inherited temper, or inherited untruthfhlness. 
He has no idea— poor child— that it would hare 
been much easier for him to be humble, and sub- 
missive, and good-tempered, and tmthftil, If his 
father had had a more humble, yielding, gentle, 
frank nature ; but yon, father, know all about it, 
or may If you will, and you know that the boy 
needs all posnble helps to goodness. Ponder it 
well. He needs all possible kelp9 to goodness. 
And can your acts of severity, can the blows you 
give be aught else but hinctrcmeeBf Can they 
serve any other purpose titan to drive sin deeper 
into the soul by destroyhig frankness? How a 
whipping operates so as to destroy frankness is 
very evident to a reflecting mind. No child will 
confess a fault, or any wrong act, which he knows 
is to be met by the sternest and severest of all 
punishments— a whipping. When a father pua- 
isbes a son in that way, and says to him, ** Kow if 
you ever do so again I shall wUp you severely," 
that moment the boy's talent for invention is 
called into exercise. He wants to *' do so oj/otn," 
and young as he may be, his brain at onoe begins 
to work out the problem : ** How shall I do that 
and my fiadMr not And it out?" Ton, father, 
when you whipped hiss, and, with a stUl greater 
folly, threatened him with another whipping, set 
him to studying out that question, *' How can I 
do that and hide it from my father?" He sue* 
ceeded, succeeded perhaps without actually em- 
bodying hte artfulness in a falsehood. With a 
certain kind of art he evaded your questions, or 
wtth a still deeper art so blinded you that you did 
not ask any. And you feel much complacency in 
the wisdom of jour administration ; but, all un- 
known to you, the boy is growing old in art. He 



is using his ingenuity all the time, for ** necessity 
is the mother of invention." You have laid the 
child under the necessity of deceiving you, and 
he does deceive you. Too may not know it now. 
Ton may not know it in years, but by-and-by the 
seed you have sown will bring the harvest. When 
you have grown old you may hear that that son 
is known among men as a ^* shrewdy tricky ^ busi- 
ness man" — '< a man who will make money hon- 
estly if he can, dishonestly if he must" And 
then you may ask yourself, *' How can that be? 
Didn't I often talk to him about the sin of false- 
hood and all kinds of deoeitfulness, when he was 
a child? Did'nt I punish him thoroughly, not 
only for lying, but for everything wrong?" Yes, 
you did, and that's the matter with him. Yonr 
tdQc was goody but your pwrdahment was ha 
Such an answer as this any man of good sen 
and discernment can give you, if, in future yeai 
you are compelled to inquire how it is that yoi 
son is not candid, fhink, ingenuous, and uprig] 
in all his dealings with men. 

A few rules, made by a man to whom expei 
ence gave wisdom, would be a fitting conclusic 
to this article. *' Never whip a child for an. 
thing if you would fit him for the life to come, or 
even for this present life. 

Always bear in mind that however high your 
motives may be, or however free from anger you 
may be, there is nothing elevated nor elevating 
in a whipping ; that it is, as no other punishment 
is, the natural expression of anger ; that you can 
not sbnkey give hlcvas, beat, and yet make the im- 
pression of gentleness and wisdom and love, that 
the higher and better punishments always make. 

Remember, too, that whipping is a low, rough, 
coarse punishment, and that the rod develops in 
a boy, sooner or later, a rough, coarse, and even 
eniel nature, and makes him secretive, designing, 
and artftil. Lay aside the rod, if you have ever 
used it, and substitute other punishments, but 
even those punishments use as sparingly as poe- 
idble. 

Above all, be your boy's companion, be a boy 
yourself. Enter into his pleasures, take part in 
his sports. Do not give aU of your time to Jmair 
ness and turn Aim off with only a few minutes of 
the twenty-four hours. Bfake yourself attractive 
to him, and he will see less attraction in wrong- 
doing. In all the pleasant ways that an ingeni- 
ous mind can invent, icin him to the righty and you 
will meet with far greater success than if you 
forind him to do what ia wrong. 

In all your daily life with him, be sunshine and 
goodness, be love (not hidden, but man^egted 
love) and sympathy. Being made in the image 
of God, re^t the image of Grod, and the child 
will reflect yours, and will grow up gentle and 
obedient^ loving and truthfiiL 



Thb loveliest fsces are to be seen by moes- 
llght, when one sees half with the eye and half 
with the fancy. 

OuB own hands are Heaven's favorite instm- 
ments for supplying us with the neoessaries and 
luxuries of life. 

'* YouB horse has a tremendous long bit," said 
a friend to Theodore Hook. '* Yes," said he, •< it 
is a bit too long." 



A LETTER PROM UTAH. 

*' This is a great country." It will require a 
long time to fence it all in. Look at the Rocky 
MountjunsI XiOok at the great lakes, proirie- 
land, majestic rivers, beautiftd valleys, grand old 
forests, immense mines of gold, silver, copper, 
and lead i Look at our oil-wells, and our moun- 
tains of iron i Who can comprehend all these f 
How little, how inrignificfint, how microsoopio 
each human individual seems when compared 
with Qod's universe! Still, each living intelli- 
gence is greater than iron, silver, or gold, or 
mountains, lakes, or rivers. AU then things are 
subject to the use of man, intended for his good. 
Our thoughts were thus started on an ^' explor- 

a letter from 

Au0uttl,tBM. 

3d near thejnno- 

tlo Virgin, abont 

some eighty to 

of iiaTigattoii on 

oet of the year— 

nonthB, and heat 

renco, as yon will 

iiat the mercury 

Has for tbe last month been ranging between 1W> to IKP 

Fahr. 

This is a volcanic r^on, and, eosflequQetly, efaoioo loU 
for grapes, cotton, tobacco, sweet potatoes, andmost sorts 
of ordinary firuita, ▼egeCaUes, and cereals flooiiah first- 
rate. [Why pnt in the nasty tobacco ?] 

If Phrenology could be ap^ied superficially to any por- 
tion of the globe, I think this region would be pat down 
for some very remarkable traits of character; in Ihct, we 
are all ^umps here— hardly level groond enough in the 
oeuntry to set a sehool-hoase. This place, though not 
live years old, and in an apparent desert, looks beantiftil, 
with its streets one general grove of trees and the acre 
lots one moss of verd&re— gardens, vfnsQraids, and or- 
chards, in which the produce of the tropke vie witkthat of 
the cooler north, to produce beauty, usefulness, and 
Inxury. The surlhoe of tbe whole eountiy looks barren, 
desolate, and forbidding: precipitous mountains bare of 
vegetation and covered with a wild confhsion of red and 
black rocks ; the valleys generally cut to pieces by the 
action of water and wind, with huge IhignieBts of ndkM 
lying where the hsad of time placed them, and oftttmes 
the soil BO Impregnatod with mineral alkali that, under 
the rays of a sunmier's sun, the surjQice becomes as white 
as snow. Among the minerals we find here salt, coal, 
iron, alum, Ihne, niter, gypsum, cement, and potash; 
and lAMut 160 milas southwest is attoatad theeelebrated 
P a h r a nn H t miaes, said to be the richest silver mhies 
known on the continent; and south 1^ nUXcs on the 
Colorado there are said to exist rich placers of gold and 
other minerals. When I commenced I intended to have 
M^ ou< some of the figoreteeds of our mountatns for your 
considefetfcm, but hevteg span eaS long «Bai«h teget 
through, I had betterdeteadeaedptiQaof thoaeaodof 
the petrified treea, and the antiquities of former inhabit- 
ants, as well as of the manners and customs of the Mor- 
mons, who people this colony. Barly peaches and grapes 
are now in fMl tide and pessbig sw^f nqjlAy. 

I ought te teU yen bow wal your exeeUeai Jomir Ail is 
liked and I4>piedated hero, and assure you that as soon 
as we can see enough of those curious greenbacks we read 
so much about, we are going to send you a good mount- 
ain list of subscribers. 

lieantlme keep doing-go along— get up— and se^ysu 
are ahead, why, keep absad, sod you shaU have oar beet 
wishes for more l^ht and great suooeas. 



Tens Yenua spake: and from her besom kMis*d 
Her broidereC cestas, wrought with every chami 
To win the heart. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
** Take thou teom me, and in thy bosom hide 
This broidered oesfens ; and, whatever thy wish. 
Thou Shalt not here ungrstifled retnm.' 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. JAMBS L. OBB, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 



IAMBS L. ORR. 

pomurr, obaraotbr, amo kooiupht. 

PBBmOLOOIOiL OBARAOTIB. 

Iv ibis gentleman's oiganintion we hare an 
ezoellent combination of tbe vital, mental, and 
motive tMnpenyaeiiti ; tbe vital sligbtlj pre- 
domlnatiiig. He evictatly ^eeoended ftom a 
long-lived stock, lliere are boUi great powers 
of endarance and recuperation. How deep and 
broad tbe cbest 1 bow large tbe lungs I breatb- 
iag, digestion, and oircnlatioo are perfect Ilkere 
isaokidloatktiof oottsmnptioiibsiv; rigbtnsage 
wonld secore a person witb such an organisation 
long life and uninterrupted bealtb. 

Let us now look at the bead. It is broad bfr- 
twaen tha eais, indicattog great eisecnthrenesB* 
It is high hi ttie crown, indicating dignity, deci- 
sion, and will-power. It is full in tbe perceptive 
intellect, indicating observation, memory, and a 
practical cmA of mind. It Is foU in tbe refleo- 
ttvesylndioatlag a good degree of originality. It 
is large in Human Kature, indicating an intuitive 
perception of tbe character of others. It is laige 
in Language, rendering bim free and even co 
piovs as a speaker. 

Itonevolefioe, OonsdentiotiBnesB, Hope, and 
Spirituality are fidrly devdoped, while Venera- 
tion is large. There is sufBdent Ideality and 
Sublimity to give taste and love f6r works of art 
and tbe grandeur of nature ; hence he would be 
fond of poetry, oratory, beautiful scenery, and 
tbe like. His sodUJ organs, as a gxoupt are 
His rq^Md Hor wobma and ky?e for o^- 




dren and home should form leading traits of 
character. That long, broad, and full upper Up 
corresponds with large Firmness and Self-fisteem, 
which are so conspicuous ; the prominent chin, 
witb a strong social nature ; the nose indicates 
pugnacity, but is not aggretisive. He has large 
Approbativeness, and an active sense of honor, 
and is thoroughly self-possessed, self-relying, a^d 
self-regulating. He could not be less than a 
leader among common men. 

For a more elaborate statement, see Pbbkno- 
LOOiOA£ JoTTKMAL, volumo xvlL, 1858, p. 40. 

BI0<}RAPHT. 

James L. Orr, the present Governor of South 
Carolina, wss bom in Anderson District, in that 
State, Hay 12th, 1822. He is of Irish descent, 
and his ancestors originally settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. His father was a successful merchant, 
and gave his children, consisting of three sons 
and two daughters, a thorough education. 

In his eighteenth year the subject of tbe pres- 
ent sketch entered the University of Virginia, 
where, after perfecting bis classical and scien- 
tific education, he studied moral philosophy, po- 
litioBl economy, medical jurisprudence, and oon- 
stltntional end tnteniational law. In 1842 he 
entered the law office of Judge Whitner, and was 
admitted te the bar hi 1848. 

He met with immediate success as a lawyer, 
and at the same time acquired reputation as a 
politician and a writer by ecttting the Anderson 
Ch2etu. His position as an editor and a lawyer, 
together with a correct deportment, winning 
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manners, and an a&ble addree^ secured bim 
great popularity, and made him a general fsvor- 
ite. Connecting himself with the D^nocratic 
party, be became in 1844, when only twenty-two 
years of age, a candidate for the Legislature, and 
was elected by a larger vote than any other man 
in the State. 

Mr. Orr's career in the Legidature redounded 
greatly to bis credit, and eetabllshed his reputa- 
tion both as a debater and as a man of sound 
sense, discriminating judgment, and honesty of 
purpose. His greatest speech was made In oppo- 
sition to what was called " the Blnfton Move- 
ment," designed to commit South Carolina agidn 
to tbe nullification of the tariff of 1842. ' He was 
known in the Legislature, as in all things, the 
unfiinching advocate of popular rights. 

Mr. Orr became a candidate for Congress in 
1848, and was elected by a large majority over 
his opponent, who was also a Democrat and an 
able and popular man. 

On returning to his home in 1851, Mr. Orr 
found a formidable party organised in favor of 
South Carolina seceding alone from tbe Union. 
He warned bis people, who had elected secession 
candidates to tbe State convention, earnestly and 
eloquentiy against this policy, and was largely 
instrumental in defeating the measure, which 
was lost by 8,000 minority in tbe State. 

Mr. Orr's popularity and influence in Congress 
(to which he was repeatedly re-elected without 
oppoeition) continued to increase, and in 1858 be 
was elected Speaker of the House of Bepresenta- 
tives, in which position be has had few superiors 
in those qualificaiions which combine to make an 
efficient and popular presiding officer. 

At the commencement of tbe troubles which 
culminated in the late civil war, Mr. Orr op- 
posed, as he bad always done, the policy of 
secesvioii. He believed that there were other 
and better remedies £or the alleged wrongs of 
which the Southern pec^le complained ; but, ad- 
mitting, as nearly all Southerners did, the r^fhi 
of a State to secede, he accepted secession when 
it became inevitable, and took an active part in 
tbe struggle for Southern independence. 

When the war closed in tbe utter defeat of tbe 
Southern cause, Mr. Orr was among the first to 
raise his voice in favor of accepting cheerfully, 
and in good faith, tbe conditions which the for- 
tunes of war had imposed, and of manifesting a 
conciliatory spirit in their intercourse witb tbe 
Qovemment and the people of the North. His 
course met the ^proval of tbe people of his 
State, and on the reorganization of the State 
government, he was elected Governor. His ad- 
ministration has, we believe, met tbe approval of 
all parties, bis policy being moderate and con- 
servative, but at the same time liberal and in fa- 
vor of enlightened progress. 

He advocated the sending of delegates to the 
late National Union Convention at Philadelphia, 
was afterward himself appointed as one of them, 
and took a prominent part in the proceedings. 

Mr. Orr's reputation as a scholar and an orator 
is inferior only to his fame as a statesman, and 
he has often been called upon to deliver orafions 
at college commencements and similar occasions, 
and has always acquitted himself with great 
credit. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 

PORTRAIT, CHARACTSR, AND BIOGRAPHY. 
FHBENOLOQICULL CHA.KACTKR. 

Mr. SmoiBR stands sx feet high, is well pro- 
portiooed, atid weighs not far from one hundred 
and seventy-fiye poonds. He has & strong, bonf 
fraitte-woriL ; hut lacks that plumpness and 
Totmidity indioated by a gntAa development of 
the Tllal temperament. Promineitt and some- 
what sharp in feainret, he is the same in char- 
acter. Soeh a fiiee oonld not heioog t» anything 
less than an original, eleaMninded, and exeon- 
tiye person. TIm features hidieate activity 
and an inclination to reatleMaess rather than to 
repose. His head is high and long rather than 
broad, llieve is a great openness, frankness, 
and freedom of expresrion in hoth head and fmae. 
Secretiveness is moderate; Oaotiofisness is not 
over largo, yet, not deficient; and there is a 
traosparency of expression wbkh invites ^e 
reader to look wiUdn. He has not a cunning, 
plotting spirit, hot rather a fhmk and open 
nature. • It is almost without the power of 
concealment. 

See how full and prominent the eye ! See how 
large the perceptive faculties as a dass, includ- 
ing Form, Sise, Weight, and Individuality! 
How prominent in Oomparisoa and Human 
Natural How large in Order, and in Oakula- 
tion J This is an oiganimtioa capable of analy- 
sis, llien observe the length of the head from 
Individuality to Continnity. Tbi9 length from 
the root of the nose backward is remarkable ; 
nor is it less ooaspkuoas for ita height from base 
to orown. It is high in Firmness, Self-Bstaem, 
and Approbativeness ; foil in Veneration, and 
large in Benevolence. There would be kindness, 
generosity, and jostice combined ; but with laige 
Combativeness and small Seoretiveiiess he would 
be oui^fK>ken, and perhaps lack the policy of 
Secret! veness and the prudence of Caotiousness. 

The brain, as a whole, is decidedly laqge, 
measuiing upward of twenty-three inches in 
circumference, of fine quality^ sostained by a 
natorally poweifol oottstitution. He is descended 
from good stock ; of En^ish <Mrigin ; and is 
every way well made. 

Let BS analyae these featmree. Ses how prom- 
inont ^e noeel iadicalrag a caltivated and 
developed mind. Look at the chin, with those 
stfong Jaws, indfasatfaig ardor, warmth, and power. 
Look at the mouth ; see how full the Ups, indi- 
cating affection ! And notice the length of the 
upper lip firom the nose downward. This is in 
keeping with tiie prominent crown of the head, 
at te stin g the dignity, manliness, and self-reliance 
which he possesses. Now observe the eyes. See 
how expressive— ahnost speaking— as though the 
mind was overflowing with thought and senti- 
ment! How easy for such a man to write or 
speak ! There would be thoughts and emotions 
rather than impulse generated by such an organ- 
ization. As a writer, how clear and easily 
understood ! As a speaker, how definite, pointed, 
and emphatic I There is something in this coun- 
tenance which seems to say, in the language of 
A the prophet Nathan, "Thou art the man !'* and 
^ his words would carry conviction. There is great 
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oonoentration here, and he can drive home a nail 
and clinch it. If his temper be quick, he is not 
vindictive, and it is controllable. He would not 
go to great extremes. 

Acquisitiveness is moderate; and he would 
lack economy; heing more generous to others 
than pecuniarily just to himself. 

There is great Hope, and he would osoally 
expect the best results, though carefolly guard- 
ing against dangerous emergencies. 

Mirthfulness is not large ; and he is the op- 
posite of a fun-loving, rollicking nature. There 
is weight and seriousness in this expression. 
We see but little music, save in the play of 
words, as in oratory or in poetry. 

The organization of Mr. Sumner is strongly 
marked, and may be easily read of all men. 

mOGRAPHT. 

Charles Sumner was bom in Boston, Mass., 
January 6th, 1811. His father, Charles Pinckney 
Sumner, was a lawyer by profession, and during 
the latter part of his life sheriff of Suffolk 
County. The son received his early education in 
the Latin School of his native city, and was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1830. A year 
later he entered the law school at Cambridge, 
where he enjoyed the friendship as well as the 
teachings of that eminent jurist Judge Story. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1884, and soon 
acquired the most extensive practice of any 
young lawyer in Boston. 

At the very commencement of his career as a 
lawyer, Mr. Sumner became editor of the Ameri- 
can Juristf in which his contributions had previ- 
ously, even while he was yet a student, attracted 
much attention. He also, at about the same 
time, published three volumes of Reports of 
Decisions, known as *' Sumner's Reports." 

In 1837 he visited Europe, where he remained 
till 1840, receiving marked attention, not only 



in England, but in the principal capitals and 
other cities of the Continent. On his return to 
Boston he resumed tike pmelioe of his profession. 

Previous to 1845, Mr. Sumner had taken no 
active part in politics. On the Fourth of July of 
that year he pronounced before tlie municipal 
authorities of Boston an oration on ** The True 
Grandeur of Nations," in which, prompted by 
the impending war with Mexico, he denounced 
the '* ordeal by battle" as one which ought to 
give way to peaceful arbitration. This oration 
attracted much attention, and led to prolonged 
controversy on the subject of war in general and 
of the Mexican war in particular. 

In 1846, Mr. Sumner made an address to the 
Whig State Convention of Massachusetts on 
"The Anti-Slavery Duties of the Whig Party." 
and not long after published a letter of rebuke t«> 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop for his vote in favor 
of the war with Mexico. These steps led eventu- 
ally to the withdrawing of Mr. Sumner from the 
Whig party, and his association with the " Free- 
soilers" who supported Bir. Van Buren for the 
Presidency in 1848. 

On the withdrawal of Mr. Webster from the 
Senate of the United States to take a place in the 
cabinet of Mr. Fillmore in 1850, Mr. Sumner was 
nominated for the vacancy, and finally elected, 
after a prolonged and exciting contest, by a 
coalition of Free-soilers and Democrats. 

His first important speech in Congress was on 
the Fugitive Slave Act, which he denounced as 
cruel and tjrrannical as well as unconstitutional. 
In the debate on the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, Mr. Sumner took a prominent part. It 
was his last speech on this subject that so incensed 
the Southern members, and especially those 
from South Carolina, and led to the personal 
assault upon liim by one of the latter— Preston A 
S. Brooks— who, on May 22d, 1866, struck Mr. 'a^ 
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Snmner on the head with a cane till he fell to 
the floor insensible. 

The injury thoB received was very serions, and 
resulted in a severe and long-continued disability, 
during which he spent most of his time in 
Europe under medical treatment. 

In 1860, having recovered his health, he took 
an active part in the Presidential contest which 
resulted in the election of Abraham Unooln. In 
the Senate, during the discussions which resulted 
in the secession of the Southern States, he 
earnestly opposed all concession and compromise, 
and early proposed emancipation as the speediest 
mode of bringing the war to a close. 

His course in the Senate since the close of the 
war has been in keeping with his previous career, 
and is too well known to need redtal. 

Mr. Sumi te 

Slavery in i re 

collections ' d. 

He has the h- 

ed scholar, at 

speaker. 



A knowledge or Um Blractur* uid AaBcUoM of the bainsB body 
■honld rnido m In all oar lavMtiffAtloaa of tb« T«iie«s phanonMia of 
llfc^r-OiMk. 

Mj poopla m daatroyed for Uck of knowlodj;*.— An* Ir. S. 



PHTBIOLOaiCAZt KOTEB. 

XUSCULAR POWER. 

Two professors of Zurich have been making 
experiments on the origin of muscular power, one 
part of the operations being the ascent of the 
Faulhom, a high mountain of the Bernese Alps 
whose regular slopes suited it to theh: experi- 
ments. 

They took very careful note of the food they 
had eaten, and tested at intervals their liquid 
execretions, with a view of ascertaining what 
were the substances oxydized or converted into 
mechanical work — a question much debated 
among ph3rgiologi8tB and chemists, some contend- 
ing for albuminized, others for non-nitrogenons, 
su1)8tances. 

Thfi Professors above referred to, Fick and 
Wicslesening, conclude, as the result of their 
experiment and observation, that the oxydation 
of albuminous substances contributes at the 
utmost a very small quota to the muscular force, 
and that the substances which, by burning, 
generate force in the muscles are really non- 
nitrogenous, either fats or hydrates of cartwn. 

The doctrine may be made clear by illustration 
and explanation. 

A bundle of mnscnlar fibers composing a 
muscle is a kind of machine consisting of 
albuminous material, Just as a steam-engine is 
made of steel, iron, and brass; and as coal is 
burned in the steam-engine to produce force, so 
in the muscular machine fats, or hydrates of 
carbon, are burned for the very same purpose ; 
and to pursue the simile further, as the substance 
of the steam-engine oxydises and wears away, so 
is the muscular substance worn away, and must 
\ be replenished by proper food. 



Hitherto it has been supposed, as first asserted 
by Justus liebig, that the muscular force was not 
directly evolved from the supply of food, bat 
from the combustion or '* oxydation" of the 
muscular tissue. This, however, has now been 
determined by direct experiment to be otherwise, 
for the amount of ** combustion" of the muscular 
tissue indicated by the akount of nitrogen found 
in the various excretions, particularly in the 
liquid matter leaving the body, is too small aa 
compared with its equivalent libecation or ex- 
penditure of muscular power, to account for the 
latter as having its source in the former, t. «., in 
the mnscnlar combustion. And this crucial 
experiments show that the source of this force is 
directly and mainly, if not totally, from the 
physiological combustion of the food itself. 
Hence equal quantities of muscle being given in 
the animal frame, in two oases, the higher the 
nutrition the greater the capacity of working 
foroe. 

CURlOXm PBEHOMWA IN TBI PHTSIOLOGT OF OPnOB. 

Some of the phenomena of physiology seem 
destined to continue to evade our efforts at 
explanation. Among these are those of a class 
called *' pennaaent impreesioas on the retidte," 
first described by Sir Isaac Newton. Dr. Sooresby 
relates his own experience thus : A hive of bees 
was Just beginning to swarm. I stood looking 
at the insects as they appeared projected against 
the bright sky, rapidly coursing hither and 
thither, appearing mudi larger in thdr raj^d 
movements than their true sise. As evening 
came on I was much surprised to see multitudes 
of large flies coursing in the air. Soon after, 
I went to my chamber, and before going to rest, 
I was surprised to see, coursing backward and 
forward between me and the wall, what I now 
recognized as the twarm of bees. The scene con- 
tinned to be present so long as I remained awake, 
and occasionally when I awoke in the night." 

Hie attempt to account for such experiences as 
those has been made by supposing that the im- 
pression on the retinae is equivalent to the im- 
pression of the actinic image on the photographic 
plate. — (Draper.) 

ALOOHOUO DRIKKB AMALOOOUS TO PC^BOH. 

In an experimental prise essay, Dr.v Parmentier, 
of Bouen, France, has shown, not indeed the 
alleged identity (which many zealous friends of 
temperance have often insisted on), but the close 
analogy, between the effects of an admitted poison 
and those of alcohol. 

I. Alcohol is a apedal affection, analogous to 
lead poisoning. 

n. The prolonged presence of alcohol in the 
stomach produces inflammation of the walls of 
this organ, and other injurious lemons. 

TEL. The gastritis produced by the frequent use 
of alcohol may be either acute or chronic, and 
may co-exist with ulcer or partial hypertrophy, 
contraction of the opening of the stomach, or 
purulent sub-mucous infiltration. 

lY. In certain instances of this gastritis, the 
gastric tubulse of the stomach form and secrete 
the purulent fluid either outward into the 
stomaf:h or into the sub-mucous cellular tissue 
of the organs. 




On the whole, then, both physiological and 
anatomical observations show that if alcohol is 
I not in strict sense a '* poison," it is quite as bad, 
or even worse than some poisons. 

THl HBEVOUB^VSmC nLIQILAPR. 

It has been recently demonstrated, expeii- 
mentally and indubitably, that though the traos- 
ndflsion of sensation is so rapid that the ^Gsct 
seems to be instantaneous with the cause, never- 
thelen it is not so, and there is in reality an 
interval of time between the pcick of a pin on 
the foot and the peroeption of the sensation— an 
interval so minnte, indeed, as to be nnappreci- 
able, for no space of time lest than the ienih 
part of a seoond can be distingnishied by the 
natural powers of man. 

By machanical oontrivanoes and electricity, 
however, the velocity of nervona agency can be 
undoubtedly determined. 

The nerves of a ficog recently killed were 
excited by secondary voltaic ourrenta, and the 
contraction of the muode thereby produced was 
shown by magnifying the effects, so that in one 
case a small flay was raised ; in another arrange- 
ment, the effect was seen by releasing a trigger : 
and in a third case lines were scratched on a 
blackened glass, that were afterward exhibited 
by the ekctiie lamp. 

Nerve force is not ao very rai^dly transmitted. 

In a creature so long as a whale, the &ct of 
the harpoon having been thrust into his tail 
would not be announced in the creature's brain 
till a second after it had entered, aad it requires 
another seoond to tniMDit the force required to 
move the creatore's tail, and enable it to inflict 
the blow. 

THX limtVOllB VOBOB NOT MJMTRIOAI.. 

notwithstanding the supposition ever since the 
date of the researches of Hattenoci, of the 
existence in the hnman nerves of a current 
identical with electricity, Dubois Raymattd, its 
foremost supporter, has recently made experi- 
ments whioh he acknowledges ditprwe it. 

A nerve of the leg of a frog was connected 
with two eleotrodes, and the muscle to which it 
behmged was connected with a disk movable by 
the shortening or contraction of the muscle ; at 
one part a fine silken thread was placed ready 
for tying; on sending a cnnent thsou^ the 
nerve, contnotiioQ ensued and the disk moved ; 
the ligature was next Ugh^tneiy and the bmleed 
part of t^e nerve was found to be incapable of 
transmitting the excited nerve foioe, and no 
oontraotion ensued. 

The only inforence was, that something did 
actually travel alcmg the nerve course, but if it 
had be«i electricity, the ligature would not have 
prevented it. 

ULTIMATB SmOTB Off TOBAOOO ON XTSS AND XINn. 

Twenty-eight years of accurate observation 
have convinced Dr. Sitchell that few, if any, 
persons can continue to consume (smoke) daily 
twenty grammes of tobacco without their vision 
and memory becoming impaired. There axe 
many smokers, he urges, who long resist these 
consequences ; but the pemidous effects, though 
slow in manifestiog themselves, are none the 
less certain. 
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THE SUNNT SOUTH. 

Ho, ft>r the land of tlio myrtle and Tine I 
The great tide of emigration has always flowed 
westward. From Asia to Europe, from Europe to 
America, from our Atlantic seaboard toward the 
Mississippi, from the Mississippi toward the Pa- 
cific, the current of population has steadily ad- 
yanced, spreading oat laterally, northward and 
southward, whoreyer the conditions have faTored 
the expansion and no serious obstacles hare op- 
posed themselves to its progress. It has hitherto 
been turned aside in its southward flow, on reach- 
ing the banks of the Ohio, by the artificial bar^ 
riers of a social and industrial system antagonis- 
tic to free labor and human advancement. These 
barriers have been broken down. Is there now 
any real reason why emigration should not flow 
South as well as West? 

▲BYANTAGBS OF THB SOUTH. 

Taken as a whole, the^ West has one adyantage 
perhaps — a more fertile soil ; but this is more than 
counterbalanoed in the South by a more genial 
climate, allowing two or more crops a year ; land 
much easier to clear and to cultivate ; and a 
closer proximity to the great markets of the East 
The fact tiiat at the South the whole year can be 
made available fbr agricultural labor, the heavi- 
est work of the turn being done in the winter, 
will be appreciated by Northern fanners whose 
land is locked up in icy fetters or covered with 
snow for months together and every operation 
connected with cultivation suspended. He will 
also see the advantages of a climate in whicii 
green food may be provided for his cows through- 
out the entire season, and where cattle require, 
even in winter, only the shelter of a rongh shed, 
instead of the expensive bams so essential in 
more nortiiem latitudes. 

800IBTT AMD lUJtXnTS. 

Another, and with many a most important, ad- 
vantage possessed by the South— we are not 
speaking of the newer States of the Sonthwest— 
is its condition as a lonauitled and partially In- 
proved oooatry, obviafig the nooc ssi ty of tke 
hard, rough, iMid lonely life of ths pioneer, mid 
giving tiie emigrant, at the ontset, the advantages 
of society and a locsl maricet ; and ^lese advan- 
tages are not oonnterbttlaneed, as ki tiie Northern 
States, by sndi prices for land as pat them beyond 
the veaeh of men with small capital. 

OnSAP FARIB. 

We need not go to the far West for cheap ftmns 
when we can get improved plantations at the 
South in the midst of a region as healthfhl and 
pleasant as any in the world, and within ten or 
fifteen miles of a flourishing city, for from $5 to 
$10 per acre. But these are high figures. There 
are millions of acres of fresh soil now covered 
witii its primeval forests of long-leafed pine, or 
with cane-brakes, in the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina alore, that can be bought for from 
50 cents to $1 per acre t And this land, though 
much of it only moderately fertile, will produce 
cotton, corn, ii<», sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, 
peaches, apples, pears, grapes, figs, etc., and 
needs only the application of intelligent labor to 
be soon changed into smiling fields and blooming 
gardens. 




TO OONSUMFTIVES. 

Tbe forgoing remarics are generaL A word 
now to a class— how large a class it is among us 
here, at the North, we all know, alas ! too well — 
to those predi^osed to consumption and kindred 
diseases. In the piney woods of the Sonth these 
diseases are aliMst entirely nnknewn. Bven per- 
sons predisposed to them, and to whom every 
northern winter is pregnant with danger, seldom 
have snch diseases developed in that mild and 
balmy climate, where they are never compelled 
to shut themselves up in stove^eated rooms to 
inhale carbonic aeid gas and other pdsons, bat 
breathe, at aU seasons, tlie pure air of lieaven. 
With such persons other considerations should 
weigh littie. The Sonth is the plaoe for them, 
beyond a donbt 

WHY NOT GO SOUTH T 

Is there any good reason, we ask again, why 
the South should not receive its full share of im- 
migration ? To give the question a practical and 
personal application, reader, if you are thinking 
of changing yoor location, why not go South? 

We anticipate your objections. In the first 
place, you are afhtid the cUnate will not agree 
with you. 

The process of acclimation is often attended 
with some eonstituttonal disturbances, but these 
are likely to be quite as ^reat at the West as at 
the Soutii. The climate of the Cotton States of 
the South, excepting portions of the " low ooon- 
try,'' is far more healtiiful than tiiat of tiie Nortii 
or the West. 

THB WHITB LABOn QUESTION. 

Secondly, you fear that the ** Sunny South'' 
will prove a littie too atmny—iu other words, that 
you shall not be able to labor under those burn- 
ing semi-tropical skies. 

This is another popular error. The writer of 
this, a Northern man by birth and education, has 
followed the ploWj used the spade and the hoe, 
and helped to gather his harvest, working at all 
hours through the hottest of South Carolina sum- 
mers, and knows whereof he aifirms ; and this is 
no exceptional case. The same has been done 
by thousands of Northern men. White labor is 
no new thing in the South. Probably more than 
a million of bales of cotton were formerly pro- 
duced every year in the Sonthem States by the 
class called " small fanners,'' mainly by A/^ own 
labor ; and where such farmers enployed a negro 
or two, they always worked in the field with 
them . The experiment of white labor has already 
been tried, and has proved a success. 

But, tiiirdly, we are sure, you will ask— and 
very properly, too— 

" IS rr sARf 
Are not the people hostUet Shall I not be sub- 
jected to annoyance and insult if not to personal 
danger T What is the dispositbn of the rerident 
population toward Northecn people who go there 
to settie among themf 

MSVOSlZIOir OF THB FBOflO. 

These are important qnestions, and yon are 
right in seeking explicit answers to them. It is 
only the fact tliat the matter has got mixed up 



with party politics that renders snch snswen dif- 
ficult to be obtained. We reply : 

1. There are Southerners who are hostile to 
Northern immigration and dislike to see '' Yan- 
kees" getthig a foot^iold in the South ; but they 
compose but a small minority, and public opinion 
generally prevents them from manitoting any 
active opposition. 

2. The demoralisation caused by the war is 
even more manifest at the South than at the North, 
and there are in every Sonthem State numerous 
rongh, reckless, hot-blooded mea (nannlly fonnd 
abont places where bad whii^ is sold) who are 
ready enough to " pidL a quarrel** with anybody, 
and especially with a *' Yankee" or a " nigger," 
and no one is safe hem annoyance and insult 
among them ; but they no more represent the 
Southern people than our comer-grocery •• bruis- 
ers" represent New York. 

8. As a general rule, the Soutiiem people invite 
immigration, and welcome those who come among 
them to settle. Making the usual allowance for 
exception^, then, we believe It to be trae, that Ihe 
eUixens of ike Southern Btatta art roeOrdispoaed to- 
waardatlMttlerstDko<»rew0il^U9po3§dtowardtha^ 
and who, like sensible people, maniftet a concili- 
atory spirit and show a decent respect for the 
opinions and feelings of their neighbors.* Those 
who go South as enemies^ and nre inclined to 
<< continue the war," will find people there as 
wrong-headed and as bad-hearted as themselves, 
who will gladly meet them half-way or more for 
the fight. Love begets love. Combativeneas 
arouses Combativenees. If you are ooncUlntory 
and friendly, you will be met in the same spirit 
If you desire to quarrel, you will find it very easy 
to do so anywhere. 

These statements are based osi personal obser- 
vations made in the Sonth since the war, and con- 
firmed by an extensive correspondence witii all 
classes of people there, and are made simply in 
the interest of tratb, and not in that of any party, 
clique, or companfr whatever, either North df 
South. Let them have snch weight as they may 
seem to carry with them. 

Antnmn is here 1 Ttie winter is coming ! Lov- 
ers of sunshine and flowers, of balmy breezes and 
the mnsio of birds — 

Ho, for the land of the myrtie and Tine I 

D. H. JA(X)UfiS, 
180 Broadway, New York. 



* The Augusta (Ga.) Chronkle and Sentinel of Angnst 
asth, 1806, has an editorial headed, ''Is it Salb for North- 
em Ji^ople to Oome Sooth Pin tin cevrse of wUch the 

writer says: 

" We eoUmnly bOieve that Northern men •reaeeafe 
(mywhefeinOecrmktio-dava^ 

New England, If they come here to engage in fanning^ 
numiifiK^orlng; or trade, thi^ will evcrywliero he treated 
with respect and civUlty. Several have been enfinged In 
trade in tide cftr who were officers in Shermai% army 
which devastated a large portion ef the Statow and we 
have never heard of the least indignity elfered them.** 

Speaking of the advantages of Qeoq^la as a Held for 

immigration, the editor says : 

''Lands are cheaper here than anywhere etee 4n the 
worid. There are hendreds of plastatlona now for sale 
in various i»rts of the State, for less than it would cost 
to dear and put the Improvementa on them.** 

The Chfwdele and SmUnel ia one of tlie most trastp 
worthy aa well as inflnential papers hi the Sonth, and 
its statements on these points should have weight with 
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-m niglit tit* M *ort htiit to mi Impartial wrlt«r, U iroidd b« to 
MlldaiMiM^ If toTCMtratftovMtaravfMtktdMCMOMprMl- 
pSer or teUinf iuiM«wd tratii, tot hla proolalin war with maDklBd— 
neither to girt nor to t«k» qvwrtcr. If b« tdls tbe crimM of great 
■MB« ttay Ml «|ia» Mb «Hh MMlrmi kaada or tte law ; If ha Mto 
them of Tlrtoea, when tbey ha^ any, thaa ih$ Bok attack* hla with 
•lander. But If be refarda truth, let him axpact martyTdom on both 
■Idee, mm§ tbo he iBay go tm Milt, aad this to tha eovraa I take 



ThB PttKEirOlOGICAX JOTTRNAL AND 
Lob iLLumAsflDto pibMifcnl noattdy at $i a year in 
adraoM; aUgU MoiUn, SO oentdT PleaM addroM, 
MeMra. Fowi^ aha Wsllb, 8S9 Broadway, New York. 



dehoceacy in englakd. 



DraooRACT— OoTemment by tho people ; a fona of 
gorennneotlii wMch tbe tnpreme power is lodged in the 
taandaoT Urn people eoUeotiTely, or inwldob the people 
exerciae tha povera of k^ahition.^irdftdtor. 

BsPUBUc— A commonwealth ; a state in wliich the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign power is lodged in tepreeenta- 
tlres elected by tbe people. In modem usage, it difRsrs 
flromadmocncyordemoeratle etata in which the peo- 
ple ezapdae ttaa powers of sovereignty in person. Yet 
the democacies of Greece are often called repnbUca. 

MoKABGHT— A state or government in which the sn- 
prcme power is lodged in a single person. Such a state 
isnsnally ctled ah ejtqtire or a Hn^dom; and we nsaally 
glTe tbH deBomtaatton to a iai:ge state only. Bat the 
same iaaoa»etIinesgivan to a.ktngdom or state in which 
the power of the king or sopreme magistrate is limited 
by a conBtitution or by fandamental laws, Sncb is the 
Britieh monan^y. Hence we speak of absohite or de- 
spotte mtmarcMsiy and of Hmitod MMoreUtt.— iMef . 

American newspapers, American 
books, American inventions, American 
letter-writers, preachers, statesmen, and 
even Amerioan tnnreliDg lecturers in 
England have pretty well indoctrinated 
the people of the mother country with 
our notions of sdf-goveniment ! The 
^^ working classes" are beginning to see 
that they are no less human than '* my 
lord" and ** my lady;** that their wants 
and necessities are nearly the same ! In- 
deed, the "bone and muscle" of old 
England is no longer without brains. 
Hitherto the "ruling classes" did the 
thinking and the boasting, and pocketed 
the profits derived from the labor of oth- 
ers. One " nobleman" owned the land 
and controlled the services of a hundred 
men and women, with almost as much 
authority and right— by inheritance — as 
a Cuban planter owns the services and 
the bodies of his slaves. The only real 
difference was, in the one ease, the serv- 
ants were hired at barely Irving rates, 
feeding and clothing themselves most fru- 
gally ; and in the other case they were 
owned, clothed, and fed by "my master" 
or " the governor." 

The " working classes" — olberwise 




the white servants of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland — have heard, through the 
agencies above named, that now, in 
America, " a man is a man ; and that if 
he be intelligent, indugtrioua, temperate, 
and h<mest, aad behave himself as well, 
he is as good as another. The accident 
of birth, be it of high or low degree, 
makes no difference with the rights, priv- 
ileges, and opportunities of the Ameri- 
can citizen If he be a maniac, an imbe- 
cile, or a criminal, he is taken care of in 
the public institutions. If he be self- 
supporting, and entitled to all the rights 
of citizenship, no one can " lord it over 
him," hold him as a menial, or prevent 
him from developing into the fullest 
manhood. Both he and his descendants 
may aspire to any place of honor and of 
profit in the gifl of the nation. 

The " pe<^le" of the (M World are 
getting tired of monarchies, empty pomp, 
and foolish ceremony. They feel the 
degradation of being kept down and held 
in subjection without their consent, and 
hence they cry out for reform I 

Grermany, cut up into petty kingdoms, 
not larger than our counties, owned, 
managed, and taxed for the benefit of a 
few sprigs of royalty, now demands to 
be united and formed into a republic. 

The Fenians, however badly led, will 
struggle on for the freedom of Ireland. 
Ridicule is not argument, and however 
much those in authority may laugh at 
the "Fenian farce," we tell them that 
" love of home and country is innate^^^ 
no less in an Irishman than in an English- 
man ; and it is this love of homo that 
begets active patriotism. And where is 
there an Irishman who would not will- 
ingly lay down his life for his country ? 
Crushed^ humiliated, ruled by those whom 
they do not love, there can be no peace 
till Ii-eland shall have received her free- 
dom. 

And how is it with mother England ? 
Can she hope for blissful repose ? Are 
not the elements working out an inev- 
itable change in her political condition ? 
What mean those Primrose Hill and 
Hyde Park meetings ? Are all the Re- 
form Leagues, Temperance Leagues, Me- 
chanics Associations, Trade Unions, etc^ 
doing nothing ? Are their desires, nay, 
depfiand8^M> go unheeded? The great 
middle classes, the immense working 
classes, are being educated up to the 



standard of self-government, and they see 
no need of being taxed so heavily to pay 
for being governed, and to support an 
unprofitable nobility. Why should hon- 
est John Anderson, Patrick O. Flanigan, 
or John Smith work, delve, and die in 
the service of ** my Lord Dundreary ?" 
The circumstance of birth gives no man 
a right to the services of another. The 
Almighty Dispenser of natural rights in- 
tended that all men should have equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The stand-point from which 
we look at man is above that of political 
expediency ; and ^we affirm, on the evi- 
dence of man's organization, that he was 
intended to be self-regulating, self-gov- 
erning; that if his services fu*e worth 
anything to any one, they should be to 
himself and his family. 

Monarchies arc human assumptions 
erected for iJie aggrandizement of the 
few at the expense of the many. Has 
not tiie time come when they should be 
put away ? Shall men longer bow to self- 
ish man ? Is not Republicanism in ac- 
cordance with Christianity? Do we 
want other modes? Christianize the 
world, and monarchies and all arUtrary 
power will go down! We rejoiee at 
tiie growth of Christian Democratic Re- 
publicanism throughout the world. 



PERVERTED ACQOISITIVENESa. 

Ws denur at tbe sweeping etatenieni, tkat ** all 
men and womeii aretb^^ts and Hnrs/'aod as- 
sert that integrity or seBse ef Jnstlee Is a^ nraeh a 
h— an diaraolerletio aa is setftdiiesB. Nor do 
we adodt that «* all men have tbeir price,'' ttiat is 
to aay, that all men will yield to temptation to do 
wrong. It is werytrae that one may be tempted 
hjatiiflete'«go baekon hkooatraet;''and if 
the price of pfodnce okaoges, he '* iiee fk^m bis 
agreement,'' and unlees bound II writing or bj 
wiLnesaes, can not be trasted ; anotber may be 
tempted by a lai^ge earn, or deal in shoddy goods ; 
and tbe best man, it is said, will even steal to 
save bis life or sell Idmself for an office Bat 
this ifi not so. There are too many who would do 
any or all these things; bat, we take it, there are 
real Ghristlans among us — honest men, men ef 
purity, intelligence, and unyielding tnithfulneaa. 
Bad men *' judge others by themselves," and 
make this sweeping slanderous charge. Reader, 
can you not among your acquaintances call to 
mind certain persons whom you could most im- 
plicitly trust with uncounted gold?— yea, with 
your very life t Aye, we imagine the response ; 
*' My sainted mother never told a lie ; my honored 
father was < honest as the hills ;' my friend 80 and 
So could not be tempted by all the wicked spirits 
of the deep, dark pit." No, it is wrong to hold 
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the opinion that " all men have a price," at which 
they may be tempted to knowingly violate the 
laws of God or the just laws of the land. Covet, 
oosness is common to children, and unless coun- 
teracted by higher motives, the child may be- 
come aordidt than which nothing save crime itself 
is more to be deplored. Children are expected 
to resemble one or both of thdr parents in statnre 
and compleidon, then why not in disposition? 
Wonld not sordid, selfish, low^ninded persons 
become the parents of children whose naiuni 
tendencies of character slioald be the same? 

It is well known that during certain peiMs a 
mother suffen from an ^umpgofiaedL desire for 
certain kinds of food, particular articles of dott- 
ing and of ornament, which It is said affects the 
disposition of her unborn child. Fright and 
fear sometimes cause the most unfortunate re- 
sults; so does harsh treatment. Think of a drunk- 
en brute of a husband committing violence on the 
person of his wife, the mother of his unborn 
child 1 beating, neglecting, starving her ! Think 
you sudi treatment will not ** tell" on the pro- 
geny ? It is the duty of the * * head of the house' ' 
to make all necessary provision for coming events ; 
to surround the wife with all necessary comforts, 
and so, far m possiUe, w^ the Inxuriea of art, 
music, literature, pleasant society, and thns call 
into action the better nature of the mother, that 
she may kindle the sacted flame of love and de- 
votion in the mind of her child. 

Our attention was called to this sttbject by the 
following police report in one of our morning 
papers. It is suggestive : 

SoiauLAR Casb or SBOPLOTDiO.-— A female of 
unusually reiq>eotable appearance was brought 
before Judge Ledwith yesterday, on & charge of 
abstracting a hoop-skirt from the store of A. T. 
Stewart. When presented in court her face was 
closely vailed. Her attire was of the most comely 
style, and her general aspect and deportment 
rather striking for one charged with crime. On 
putting aside her double vail, at the command of 
the C!ourt [Approbativeness large], bystanders 
were impressed with the softness of her features 
and thte ihorooghly ingeniious manser is which 
she comported herself. On being nAtd what 
she had to say in answer to the charge preferred 
against her, she unhesitatingly, but in a subdued 
vdce, replied, <'I took the goods." 8he alK>^ 
freely acknowledged to the officer tiiat lAie had 
previously taken a plaid silk dress pattern. [Hds 
was the ccmfession of penitence^Consdentious- 
ness.] The accused proves to be the wife of a 
New Orleans commisBion merchant, who, with 
his wife, has been sojourning in New York for a 
while past The lady has been in the habit of 
visiting Stewart's atdiffermt times, and suspksloa 
of peculations similar to that with which she now 
stands diarged were formed against her. A 
watdi was set on her movements when she last 
went there, the result of whidi was her detection 
and confession. She was duly committed on a 
charge of petty larceny, and when the officer sig- 
nified to her that she must accompany him to the 
prison cell in the Tombs, she obeyed, as one 
either totally unoonsdous of l.er sitaation or else 
carrying within herself a conviction of her guilt, 
and determined to abide the unpleasant conse- 
A qnences. It was said that her husband wss ig- 
JJX norantof the 



Instances are recorded where the wives of 
opulent persons have been ^toQvered to have 
practiced BhoplifU|ig syBtematicaQv for a long 
time, and it was proved that the lames, who were 
in every other respect perfectly unimpeachable, 
had a mania or spedes of insanity % stealing 
articles, oftentimes of the most trifling value, 
such as a spool of thread or paper of needles, 
from stores, and they were acquitted on the 
ground of partial insanity. In some countries 
this weakness is Imown as '* kleptomania," and 
is regularly classified among the things that affect 
a person's responsibility. 

[We repei^ ^bvce are perfods when women 
have irre8istM>le cravings ; when they should be 
carefully guarded and pcotestid. 1%e above may 
have been one of these, and this her only fault 
or weakness. On the other hand, she may have 
been a thief from inheritance or from acquired 
dishonesty, and may need the restraint of the 
prison or the asylum. 

Parents can not be too careful in teaching and 
training their children in matters concerning 
property, where the feeling of "mine and thine" 
is concerned. It is possible under right tnuning 
to make honesty the rule instead of the excep- 
tloQ in a oommnnity. Do this, and teadi all to 
regi^ate iiieir appetites, and our prisons would 
seoa be witbost tenaati. 
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' the arrest yesterday. 



AMBRICAN ART. 

It has been often remarked by those " who 
think they know," that the fine arts are bekwpar 
in America ; that this universal Yankee nation is 
too intent upon sohemes of gain to bestow more 
than a hasty passing glance ait the pnrely eethet- 
ical;' and that artists, whatever their merits, 
languish unappreciated in unfrequonted and un- 
noticed studios. That saoh statements are a 
libel on American taste and American culture is 
too evident to require a specific reputation. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago, ere yet our 
nationality might be said to have beoome fiidrly 
established in all reepeets, more regard was, of 
necessity^ paid to the useflil and substantial 
elements of internal growth, and consequently 
much attention could not be paid to the fine artik 
Now, as our country has become politically 
settled, and the physical sciences are sufficiently 
advanced to take care of themselves, attention 
oompatible with the age and growth of the United 
States is paid, and advancement much beyond 
reasonable expectation has been manifested by 
American artists. That genius is interwoven 
wHh the American organiaation is undoubted, 
and ia, whatever sphere of action the American 
has felt himself called upon to operate, he has 
shown great profldenoy. After bat little ezperis* 
ence in the field of letters and in the field of art, 
tiie growth of the American mind has wondrously 
expanded. American inventors and writers, and 
American painters and sculptors, have emerged 
all at once, apparently, fh>B obscnrity Ma Hkm 
san-ligbt of success, and acquired reputations not 
merely local but world-wide. 

The facility for varied study afforded by 
Americaa scenery being confessedly even superi- 
or to diose fhmished by the countries of Europe, 
have tended to hasten the skill of our artists in 
its development 

In the department of landscape painting Ameri- 



ca is superior ta fonign aonntriee^ aad European 
critics have not been dow to acknowledge this 
IM. nie London Ati Jcntmal says in a reoent 
mmber, " America has kKig maintained mpreoi* 
•ey in laa da ea p a paintiog--p«rhape, indeed, its 
faMidscape artists surpass those of England; 
oertahUy we have no paiuttr wlio can «qiial the 
works of Ohnreh ; and we are not exaggerating 
if we affirm that the prodaotioa ander notice 
(The Land of the Loms Batem, by &. 8. Dumho* 
son) may oompete with a^ of the modctn 
BriUsh school * • • * ibay (Amerioa« 
artists) have in thdr rieh^ gifted '< wcnid" natu- 
ral objects in each inealeulahleiRariety that every 
student may be made a painter wlu> looks on 
nature with an eye ever 90 little educated by 
art. Go where they will, over their b^nndlMa 
forests and everlasting prairies, they lad themes 
for the p^ciL It is not, therefore, surprising 
that we find the artists of America contending 
successfully in a special department of art with 
those of Europe ; nor that recent '' importations'; 
from that country into this have raised our expec- 
tations very high as to their future." 

That American art, too, is appreciated by 
Americans is evident from the fact that many of 
our wealthier dtlzens have at great cost made 
private collections of rare and excellent works of 
art, fitted up galleries for their special arrange- 
ment, and in many instances thrown, them open 
for general exhibition. 

The works of some of our best artists have 
been sold at almost fabulous prices, realizinf 
even at auction five thousand dollars and up- 
ward for a single picture. 

The productions of Cole, Church, Wler, Dua- 
canson, Greene, Bierstadt, and Gifford rank with 
those of the first artists of the age. 

Cbnsiderlng, then, the youth of American arV 
and the wonderful advancement already made, 
we may safely predict a most brilliant future for 
the " New Worid" artists. 

It is customary for those of our artista who are 
able, after a course of study in their own eountry, 
to visit Europe and *' finish'' their edncation at 
the feet of the great masters. There, by the con- 
templation of the glories of nature under Italian 
skies, and of the art brought near perfection 
under circumstances most favorable, the mind 
and the imagination are expanded and enabled 
more completely to realize the intermingled 
glories of the natural and ideal. The harmonious 
and exquisite coloring of the old artists affords 
them a study of the niceties and capabilities of 
art, and the scenery of their own country with 
all its varied tints and changes of landscape 
permits the utmost license in color and un- 
bounded dbandon of inspiration. 



Annmoirs 10 Oun CABDim!.— We have a cast, 
taken after desdi, ihMft iSt» head — and the 
thsmhlais right hatod-H»f PMom; tim low, ails- 
•rable mnrditt^ df thoDssdng fetaUy. 

AIsoftCMt&om the head of Okasb^ Masotiy 
executed in JoUet, minds, for themnader of the 
wawlen of the Staite prison iu that {dace. It k 
the type of a low, bad man. This cast was taken 
by Mr. I. B. Fahner, sod kindly presented to us 
by him, for which he haaoi 
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BOOZAIi 80ZBNCB. 

Tbu have been ezperimenti for bettering the 
ooncUtkMi of aodefy from the time of Confaoiiii 
to the present d»y. Yeriou syitemi, sneh ae 
Poljpgamy, Moiiogaiiiy, CeUbecy, hare each been 
tdM-lBdaed, are etUi being tried-m our rtaj 
midsi. We hvre had Onbetism, Shakerism, Foa- 
rieriem, MormonisiDtCommnnism, and more than 
a thooeaad cttiferent reUgfone creeds—near three 
hundred aaongChriitiana — all looking to the im- 
proremelitofiooiety. Whenoe this great diversity 
of opinion f Correepondents aek us to explain this 
on Bdenttfle prindpleB ; they beliere Phrenology 
eapaMe of goring a solntion of these differences, 
and ezphdnlng wk^ one is a Boman Catholic, an- 
other a ftoteetant, a Shaker, or a Mormon ; and 
we are furthermore requested to describe the dif- 
ferent creeds, systems, and modes of life pur- 
sued by different bodies or societies. We hare 
referred to the celibate Shakos, in prerions num- 
bers of this journal, in general terms, giving 
something of their peculiarities. We propose to 
describe— psychologically, if not physiologically 
•*in an early ntimber, the Mormons. Why do 
such numbers from all parts of the world flock to 
XTtah ? Are thoee people diflbrent from others in 
organization f 

Our agency was solicited, not long sgo, to ob- 
tain fior the extensive publishers, the Messrs. 
CAiamberB, of Edinburgh, Scotland, an account 
of a socialistic body of people in the heart of 
Hew York, known as the Onxida Communttt, 
something of whose doings had been heard of 
in the old country. Just now we learn that the 
editor of a London Journal is visiting America for 
the special purpose of writing up an account of 
the sodalistlc communities of this country, but 
more especially the Mormons, the Shakers, and 
tiie Oneida Community. As journalists, aside 
f^om the phrenological aspects of the question, 
we feel in duty bound to keep our readers in- 
formed of what is going on in iht world in mat- 
ters sodalf educational, religious, and political ; 
not as partisans — for we are above party ; not as 
sectarians — for man is superior to creeds ; not in 
the Interest of class— for all mankind are God*8 
children. In our iR'esent number we have se- 
lected for analysis and description Mr. Koyes, the 
founder of the Oneida Community. A more 
original character could scarcely bj found. In 
connection with his biography we give as full an 
account of his work as our space will admit 
We leave criticism for the reader. At present, 
our business is to describe rather than to criti- 
cise, blame, or praise. Each reader will Judge 
for himself. That our description will be read 
with interest we do believe, for, to most readers, 
it tells of ** something new." 



Ifas. SlAiinDi, one of tiie la^es-ln-waitfaig mpom 
the sun, is said to ha^e been the first lady that 
woreheopa. High authority for the ilMbion, that; 
and tlie way mea have been gscing at them for 
ever so soany years sh«ws that they admire them. 

Qntu are like peaehes; the Bearer tbey are 
ripe the more they blush. 



"WILLIAM HARVB7. 

WiLUAM Harvet had all the qualities of the 
close, calculating, critical observer. His pereep- 
tive-intellectual faculties were greatly predomi- 
nant, which allied with large CoostmctiveDess, 
Comparison, and an intense mental or nervous 
temperament, rendered Mm quick and keen as a 
diagnostician. Observe carefully the range of 
faculties over the eyes, how very marked in out- 
line—Size, Weight, Color, Order, Number, all 
large. Locality and Comparison were evidently 
very large, and rendered invaluable service in 
the prueeoution of Us professional labors. The 
organs of the upper side-bead, especially Caution, 
appear to have been large. That Caution was 
strikinrly influential is evident from the fact that 
more than ten years elapsed, after his great dis- 
oovery, before he published it to the world. All 
this interim be was studiously engaged in anatom- 
ical investigations for the complete demonstration 
of the blood problem. The pamphlet which he 
published with the announcement of bis discov- 
ery is still preserved as nnsorpassed for the clear- 
ness and perfection of the proofs presented. He 
was a man of facts— peculiarly gifted for realiz- 
ing ^e material and practical. The organs of 
the crown and top-bead were well developed. 
Firmness is well indicated, so are Conscientious- 
ness and Human Nature. He also could not have 
been deficient in shrewdness, economy, and pol- 
icy as the lateral organs which inspire those qual- 
ities are well indicated. The physiognomieal 
organ of discovery is strikingly shown in the 
length or bulge of the septum of the nose. His 
temperament was exceedingly sensitive and sus- 
ceptible, what is generally known as ** bigh- 
stmnc." Quick to receive impressions and te 
perceive relations, his mind was ever on the wing 
and almost sleepless. The deep, intense eyes and 
die whole face indicate the active, earnest, wide- 
awake, thorough-going man, the man to do— to 
work. 

William Harvey, M.D., to whom the merit of 
discovering the circulation of the blood is due, 
was born at Folkestone, in Kent, England, about 
the year 1676. His education was thorough and 
adapted to that profession which his name adorns. 
After graduating from Calus College, Cambridge, 
he traveled extensivelv in Germany and France, 
and subsequently took up his abode in Padua, 
Italy, where he attended a medical school whose 
reputation was among the highest in Europe at 
Uiat period. Fabricius ab Aqnapendente, an au- 
thority of importance among anatomists even at 
this late day, was then an instnictor in the school 
of Padua. In 1602 Harvey returned home and 
commenced to practice as a physician in London. 




A fbw years sufficed to give him eminence In his 
profession. In 1616 he was appoiuted professor 
of anatomy and surgery to the Royal College of 
Physicians. Shortly after this preferment the 
announcement of his wonderful discovery was 
made. We can not now enter into a detailed ex- 
planation of the points Involved in this discovery, 
as it would require illustrations and an extended 
review of the opinions formerly held respectiog 
the action of the heart. Any good work on anat- 
omy will fUmish sufficient Information on the 
subject. In brief, we may sav that Harvey dem- 
onstrated, for the first time, the double function 
of the heart in propelling the blood from its left 
side through the arteries, and in receiving the 
blooAack through the veins to the right side, 
whence it is forced into the lungs for purification. 
The discoverer, notwithstanding the reputation 
he had ahready earned, like most historical bene- 
factors of mankind, was for nearly twenty years 
after the announcement of this invalunble fact 
assailed by every species of calumnv and oppro- 
bmim. He, however, survived the dastardly 
attempts of his invidious foes to ruin him, and 
lived to see his view universally accepted by phy- 
sicians. Harvey was physician successively to 
James I. and his son Charles I., and died in 1667, 
at the age of seventy-nine, surrounded with 
honors and wealth. In stature he was short, 
even diminutive, with a countenance strikingly 
expressive. There is an account afloat that he 
destroyed himself by an over-dose of opium to 
subdue the pain occasioned by an attack of gout, 
to which he was frequeotiy subject ; but this story 
is discredited, as it is well ascertained that he 
died from a shock of paralyris. 



A CONTRAST. 

MASSACHUSISTTS AND SOUTH CABOUNA. 

On another page we have placed a representa- 
tive man from Massachusetts, and another from 
South Carolina, side by side. Partial observers 
would look for a marked contrast between the 
organizations of men representing interests so 
different, and they would find diiferences ; yet 
we note also a few similarities. Both are men ; 
both are scholars and representative gentlemen. 
Whence the diffsrence f and what is there to pre- 
vent them living together in harmony ? 

When little children—brothers and sisters — 
£eJ1 out and quarrel, the sensible mother may 
correct each and require them "to kiss each 
other and make up ;" and, thou^ they may be 
nnlike in disposition, it is found that they need 
not be incompatible with each other. 

As phrenologists, we look at a man as such 
rather than as a partisan, and try to take an im- 
partial view of those who are described. Are we 
not all aocooatable to the same High Court, and 
what have we to gain or lose bv aggravating 
party spirit and engendering bad blood ? If gen- 
tlemen in hot debate are sometimes led to make 
a hasty and provoking remark, why should they 
not settle their own differences in a Christian 
spirit ? And why may we not base our legisla- 
tion upon principles of justice and mercy ? In a 
republic like ours, we seek to choose men to 
manage our affairs who will do it most wisely 
and ^t for us, in the interest of the people. 
They are the servants of the people, not their 
masters. It should be their business to cause 
peace to reign throughout rather than anarchy 
and war ; and we look forward hopefully to the 
time when good men, who are self-poiseid, shall 
be selected to make laws for the regulation of 
those who con not regulate themselves. When 
intelligence, temperance, and religion shall pre- 
vail, we shall have good laws and ready obe- 
dience to them. Men who can not regulate 
themselves are certainly unfit eitiier to make 
laws for others or to hold responsible positions 
in the community. Let us have none but g^ood 
men to rule over us. 
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OITR TBRM8 FOR 1867. 



TsiT ARB nxn>. They are to be the same as 
now. Ko abatement, no increase. Two doUan 
in greenbacks—no torn or counterfeit fractional 
currency should be sent — will pay for the Phb»> 

nOLOGIOAL JorBKAL AMD JaTTM iLLUaTRATID from 

January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our dub rates 
also remain ttM same, namdy, VIto copies, $9 ; 
Ten copies, $15 ; Twenty copies, $80, and a copy 
of "New Phyidognomy" as a premium, value 
$5 ; Thirty copies, $45, and a student's set, value 
$H) ; Forty copies, $00, and a student's set with 
*' New Physiognomy," value $15 ; Hfty copies, 
$75, and $20 worth of our own pabKoatioiis as a 
premium ; One Hundred copies, $150, and $50 in 
our publications as a premium. Additions to a 
thousand at the same rates. 

Clubs maybe made up at one or a hundred dif- 
ferent post-offices, but should be sent in before 
or aa near the Isi of January as possible, «p to 
which date these terms will hold good. 

If persons prefer, they may remit $9 for one 
copy for Ave, or $15 for ten, years, instead of so 
many copies lor one year. We will credit for the 
fun time paid at these rates. Premiums will be 
sent as per ordw, by post or express, at the cost 
of the receiver. Hie postage on *« New Physiog- 
mMny," when prepaid, is 60 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by 
•zpresB. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books 
for 1867. Who shaU be first on the new list? 



A 



PRIZB8--PRBMIXTM8. 

CAMPAIGN FOB 180T. 

Nbw IxBuoBMSNTt. We ccMue into tbe fldd fhus 
early in erder to give our flrieDdi and eo- w o r k ers ample 
time to talk tip tiie mstter; for their elobe; and be 
ready to begin their snbeerlptieiui witii the new yev. 
^Detagrsaredaagefou.'* '* PrMnstfnattea is the Ihlef 
wt tfane.** ''Now is the day, and now Is the hov*" to 
pat a good reeslatien lata actlea. if ptm have beta 
pieeeed with the Joomal; if yoa have w ii hed year 
IHend or neighbor to ei||oy Its peraeal; if yoa have 
thought of aeiring him to Join yoa la a etah, this it, 
perhaps, the beet time to name the matter to him. Ask 
Mm to ^iak of it a day or two, If aot prepared to eob- 
Bcrlbenow. It is aot thrift to deeoribe tbe merits of tta 
JoiTBKAL here. Ton know sll aboat K. If yoa think it 
worth the eflbrt to form a ehib, it is enoogh ft>r as to 
suggest it, and yoo win do it. It woald be afc oUttwi M 
as to appear indifferent to the kind exertions of oar 
frieadfl, bowerer Hmlted, in the matter of ezteadlng the 
ebvotetloa of onr Joubhal. We feel deeply, profoandly 
grateftil for erery word spoken in behalf of the caose we 
adTocatey and especially in the support of the JomrAL 
which is the mediom throngh which onr principles are 
disseminated. Ko one, therefore, should hesitate about 
coming up to the help of the caose. Bvery additional 
reader is an additional recroit to 1>e sent '' to the front*^ 
for Che support of the truth. 

But, to malce it '* pat** to work for the Joubnaih wc 
have oonduded to give sewing madiinea, knitting ma- 
diines, washing machines, pianos, mdodeons, and such 
other things as all wlH consider nseftil or beautiftU, as 
foDows: 



^V> fouows: 



For One Thoasaad DoBars, we irill send Fire Hundred 
copies of the JoiJBNAii to Ftre Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of Stbihwat and Sows* best Bose- 
wood Seven Octaves Pianos— manuflicturers* price, $0SB. 

For Four Hundred Dollan, Two Hundred Jouwiau 
to new subscribers, and one of Obotbstsim Jb Co.^s 
best $960 Pianos. « 

For Two Htttdisd IMkfs, One Vsoired espies ^ the 
JouBNAL to new subscribers, and one of Masok and 
Hamlin's Fine Octave Cabinet Organ— price $180. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the Joubnal, and a Set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology— value $80. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty Joubkau a year, and one 
of the New Breecb-Loading Bides, called the Thunder- 
bolt— value $S6. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-flve Joubnals to new 
subscribers, and either Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed's, 
Wilcox and Gibbs\ or the Empire Sewing Machines, or 
Dalton^s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred— $55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty Journals a year, and one 
of Doty's Washing Machines— value $15 ; or, if preferred, 
one of the Universal Clothes Wringers with Cog Wheels 
— price the same. Every house ought to be Ihmished 
with these labor-saving madilnes. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeone are among the best ; the Sewing 
Machines have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw ; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the beet of the 
kind. 

Our lady patrons will prefer musical instruments or 
household utensils ; while men, in the new Territories 
or on the frontier, where there is game, will prefer the 
Thunderbolt. Each may choose, and in any case get '* a 
good thing.*' 

Failing to obtain the fell number of subscribers to 
make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no eflbrt, though but partially successfel, wiU be lost 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many wiU work graUt for the good 
t^ey may do. 



PHRBNOIOQtCAXi INaTKXTCTlOCII 



Is in this country a prominent dentist who in- 
structs those who are practicing the art, yet are not fblly 
qualified to do so. His bret hr e n of high-standing take 
him to task for it His argument is this : ** niose men 
are bound to practice dentistry. This we can not hdp. 
Now the question is, whether they shall be properly in- 
structed and raised to a respectable standing in the art, 
whether they shall be thoroughly taugitt the sdenoe of 
their profession, or whether they shall go bungling oa, 
doing bad work, and thereby misleading and ti^arlng 
the public" 

We beUere this to be a good argument, and that the 
attempted repudiation of third-rate dentists by the flrst- 
fllaae will have the etPect, perhaps, to enligliten one per- 
son in a thousand, and tbn» save them fh>m the bungling 
mal-practloes of the uncultured ; but this does very little 
toward curing the evil. 

The ptam our friend proposes wiU take these third-rate 
dentists, teadi them how to do good work, and place 
them perhaps in the second dass, greatly to the advan- 
tage of their customers, to themselves, and not to the 
disadvantage of the first class. The public does not dis- 
criminate. A man puts tip his sign as a dentist, a cus- 
tomer gets a job done badly and feels IncHned to curse 
the whole fraternity, tlie best with the worst 

In like manner the profession of Phrenology will be 
fbUowed by not a few, whether they understand it prop- 
erty or not ; and as neariy all 1)eglnnere adopt the title of 
•* Doctor" or "ProfBSsor," and advertise boastfhlly fbr 
their lectures and examinattone, thus giving the ]Miblle 
great expectations, if they make mistakes, they brli^ 
Phrenok^, as a science, into disr^ute, and wkh It an 
who practice it 

Men frequently come to us and say, ** Professor Dob- 
son made an examination of my head, and did not 



agree with rrofb sso r Hobson ; now I have come to see 
how yon wiU describe me." If Hobson and Dobson are 
bound to practlee Phrenology, and they have had lees 
opportantty to stady sad to become well informed on 
the subject than Is requisite, why should not even they 
be trained and educated, so tbat when they appear before 
an audience their lectures shall be sound and their ex- 
amination oorreetr Tims the kAor of every good phre- 
neioglst, like liie labor of evsty good dentist will give 
eredit to iSbe snb}eot and pave the way fbr Its dlftision 
throughout the land, while the blunders of an uncultured 
one win bring an into disrepute. 

Phrenology is a great truth, and onfgtit to be known and 
a ppre cia ted, and Its benefits ei^oyed by sU. We have 
adopted a course analogous to that of our friend the 
dentist namely, to gtoe kutruetion in Fhr^nologp^ theo- 
retical and pnctical, to those who detire to adopt and 
JbUow U 08 a prof98aon—%, kind of normal school to fit 
teachers fbr teaching. In dofag this we certainly are 
benefiting the public, beeaase the subject wiU be taught 
or talkied about, whether wefl understood or not ; and if 
It be im pr oper l y taught or applied, the public In that pro- 
portion win Bulfer. Persons who practice Phrenology, 
If they have but an indifferent knowledge of it can not 
become snooeeefhl in it ft a vocation, nor acquire that 
dlMiactton and respect in the oomnmnity which all men 
have a right to desire. Therefore those who would 
practioe the science should seek every opportunity to be 
qualified for a successfel, honorable, and profitable pros- 
ecution of it A pbysidan wHh a superficial knowledge 
Of medtdne would. In the course of years, find out how 
to treat disease, and become a gtsod physician, to say 
nothing of the poor patients that had been experimented 
upon and untimely sent out of Hfe as the price of his in- 
struction. So a phrenologist In twenty-five years, by 
reading sad practice, may acquire a knowledge of Phre- 
nology. But how mnch better to avail himself of in- 
straetlon whieh Is within readi, without this long, blun- 
dering apprenticeship, and thus be enabled to enter at 
once upon a pleasant respectable, and profitable career. 

Our second proftoslonal dass wlfl open early in Janu- 
uary next and those who have a desire to become mem- 
bers of It should make eariy appHoatlon. To such as 
request It we wiU send a circular setting fbrth the topics 
to be taught snd the terms of tuition for the course of 
study, and the books necessary to be read. 

We desiro to see Phrenology In the hands of weU-in- 
stmcied men who can command respect anywhere, and 
be able to take a good position pecuniarily, and not go, 
aa many have done, throngh the world with seedv gar- 
ments, and the meanness of spirit which is bom of pov- 
erty. Why should not the good phrenologist conunand 



respect and win a oompetenpy? He does the world more 
>d than ten doctors— why should he not receive at least 
I pay of one, and as mucn respect aa the best of themf 



CoNCBETB FOB BuiLMNO. — ^An inficen- 

loBS MpUcstloB of the prooess of molding bloeks of con- 
Crete lor baildiag purposes was pateated recently la 
England. [It was patenCed in America ''long, long ago."] 
The inventor proposes to erect houses Inr llteially casting 
them of concrete m the place they are intended to occupy. 
[Wonderfel I How else could we have it ?] An ordinary 
concrete foundation Is first laid, and upon the foundation 
horizontal fhunes, constracted of boards lined with zinc 
or other metal, are set up on edge, so as to form a 
kind of trough for receiving the concrete. By the Inser- 
tion of suitable cores, holes for the Insertion of the joists, 
or for other purposeSjUUiy be molded In the concrete as 
the work proceeds. The proprietor of the patent Is now 
in Paris superintending the erection of some houses on 
this principle, and we believe it is the intention of the 
French Bmperor to build some laborers* oottaees of this 
kind at one of the Imperial farms. rSenslble French 
Bmperor. It wffl be a good thing.] The Invention wIU 
be iihistrated at the Paris Sxhlbition.— ififtr Toirk Shim- 
ing FOBi, ^ 

[Those at aU cnrions la the matter may learn aU about 
It by readings book we published* a dosen years ago, or 
less, or by visiting the boose we built " near the Lake" 
Ontario, before our first chUd was bom, and which— 
house— stands tiie racket sfttaBeand storm equal to brick 
or stone.] 

* A HoMB FOB Ajul, or The Oravel— concreto— WaU 

mode of Building. Ifew, cheap, oou fsal e nt superior, 

and adapted to rich and poor, with illnstrations, etc 

[$160.] 

** Thebx*s ho placb Lon boxb," 

be it good or bad, cold or warm, dry or lesky. 
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Medicatsd Soap. — ^Wbat next ? We 

have medicated air-batti«» medicated eogaiHrnndj, medi- 
cated bitten, and now medkated aoap 1 Mesan. A. A. 
Ck>n8tantine ft Oo^ SO libertj Street, New Todc, are in- 
troducing what tbey denominate Persian Healing Soap, 
highly medicated. In their drcnlar thej claim that it ia 
*' healing/* We anppoeed that all healing power resided 
within the liTing sjstam, and was aceompUshed throa^^ 
the drcolation of the blood; we doabt whether in itself 
any soap ooold cause a wound to heal on a dead man. It 
is also claimed that scrofhlons and cpnsomptiYe persons 
will add years of pleasure to their lives hy using this 
soap fk^eely oooe or twice a week ! Now we belioTe in 
soap; advocatesoap; recommend soap ; and think there 
is quite too little used generally ; and had thought of ask- 
ing Congress to pass alaw compelling both Congressmen 
and the people to nse soap at stated periods ; but we had 
not supposed that any ''medicated soap" possessed all 
the rare qualities cUlmed for this. Among other things, 
that this is one of the best disinfectants, and a good pre- 
ventive against contagious diseases 1 Had the proprietors 
claimed that water would have something to do in the 
premises instead of giving ail the credit to the soiqi, we 
should have made no remark on the point For the 
ladles, it is dalmed that the^sa of this soap preserves 
the completion, and makea the skin soft« g^^fbif^t and 
healthy ; it removes all dandruff; preserves the hair soa 
and siUi^, and prevents it ttom fiUllng ofl'or prematurely 
turning gray t Did ytm svn? Who ever heard before 
of miracles being perfimoed by soapl We si^posed 
that gray hair was canaad by some internal oondition 
of the body or blood. The proprietors do not tell as 
whether the soap is to be applied outside by rubbing on, 
or inside by eating, nor what quantity is required to pre- 
vent the hair from tnming gray. It is still fhrther 
claimed that it ** onrea scald head, sanbani, pimplea on 
the Csoe, salt-rheum, cuts or wounds of aD Unds, ring- 
worm, tetter, itch, cracked or chiv>ped hands, Ihngiis, 
proud flesh: will rapidly heal old sores, ulcers, piles, 
flstnlae, and is, widial, an excellent shaving soap r 
*' It will also keep off flies and nmsqultoes ; and tor 
rheumatic oomplainta, bathe in warm suds made of this 
soap." We regret that these gentlemen should have 
claimed so mu<» tor thst which seems to us a real good 
soap with a strong smell of tar. It is sold at a moderate 
price, which places it within the reach of all who may 
wish to trv It. Certificates are annexed to circulars 
flrom dnigKlsts, merchants, editors, clergymen, and ofll- 
cers of at least one Uto tnsnranee company, testifying to 
the exceUenoe of the medicated soap : but we can noiin- 
dorse either the claims of the proprietors nor the testi- 
mony of those whose names are annexed: they have 
evidently exaggerated, perhaps not intentionally, the 
merits ofwhatwe do not hesitate to pronounce an ex- 
cellent toilet soap. Bat why ^ pile on the agony" in the 
hlftdntlL' terms of the quack-medlcine men? In this 
case there can certainly be no occasion for It. The pro- 
prietors advertise tor agents, whom we wish the best 
success In placing a box In every flunlly, for Its use most 
do good in the way of increased cleanliness, if in no 
other. 

A LAEnr Tsaohbr on " Nbw Physiog- 
nomy."— we have raceived the following from one of our 
New York lady teachers, Who thus commends the book : 
I write to en^ress my intense appreciation of Mr. 
Wells' work on Physiognomy. I toel as If I ought not to 
withhold it. It seems to me one of the most nseftil 
works, real practical use, that has ever been published, 
and to me its greatest beauty is its perfect simplicity ; It 
Is within the range of young people, contains mncn to 
Instruct and entertain, and ought to be a household book. 
It is not a work to be read in a day, month, or year, and 
then cast aside, but one to be kept as a continual refer- 
ence — one to be taken up when you are weary, when the 
mind needs relaxation, and yet you will gain an Immense 
amount of instruction in this very manner. Surely no 
one can deny the benefit to be derived from the study of 
the ''Human Face Divine," so called; the amount of 
divinitv often visible, however, may in many cases be 
reduced to a small fisction. If men could read counte- 
nances as books, the numbar of forgeries, robberies, etc, 
would be greatly dlmlnlsHM. The work contains more 
of variety, instmotion, and matters of real Interest than 
any I have ever read, containing the same number of 
pages— iust the book to take into the country. Yon get 
short biographies of the most noted men In our mlost. 
Indeed, I might give a lengthy disconrtie npon the various 
subjecu diseosaed in the work. I can only add that, so 
for, I have found all that is set forth true, and I may say I 
have an ample field for observation, having been a teacher 
for the past fifteen years, and as such have considered it 
a part of ray busfness to study the tAaracters of my 
pupils, their individaal peoaUailtles, moral, mental, and 
physical, for one bears upon another; all go to make up 
. the sum total of each human being— It will not do to take 
A into considerati<m one without uie other. No money 
/L would tempt me to part with this book if I could not 
/V wpplylta " 



«b=^ 



Commnnitations. 



Uadw this hMd w pttbUah ■och Tolontair ooatrllwtloM m ^ 
a >e m nfllotaatly iBUrwtlns or ■accMtf ▼• to motit * plaeo hcr«, 1 
wMhoM taaoralaf alilNr Ibo opiBloM or the slkcvd flMts Mt forth. 



HXBVBI.AnON AMD SdElTOB.'' 

Mb. Bditob: I entirely agree with your Ihr-alghted 
correspondent, W. H. M., in the first half of his splendid 
article given in the last (Jime) number, under the caption 
" Revelation and Science." Every doctrine of the Bible 
evidently is written on the broad page of nature, and 
science can never reveal more than was In the inkstand 
and pen of God when he composed the song of his own 
l^ory, read in ever fk^sh colors in this marvelous uni- 
verse of his. Christ, the Lamb of God, was slain from 
before the foimdatlon of the world, and deep as geolpgy 
may dig, it will never go beneath any strata where the 
Cliristian mind of God had not been crystallized into 
some physical, tangible form. Only as science, com- 
pared vrlth and built on fact. Is but of yesterday, and its 
baptism In the pure fount of revelation Is younger still, 
we must not wonder at the occasional want of data sufli- 
cient to solve dlfllculties arising either in the domains of 
science alone, or when compared with the revealed 
thought of God. 

Yet, while entirely believing vrlth your correspondent 
that revelation is but the complement of nature, and that 
creation and all events, both physical and mond, are but 
Intended by successive stages to disctose tiie invisible 
things of God, I beg to differ fh>m him in two portio- 
ulars. 

1st In his symbolizing the book of Bevdation beyond 
what is plainly meant as parable or metai^or. In this 
(the literal) way alone much is gained for the rational 
conception of a religious system that had to be developed 
by successive stages. Thus none can doubt but Abra- 
ham, ready to sacrifice his only begotten son, and receiv- 
ing him back from the dead, is historically a great Intel- 
lectual aid in believing that Christ was delivered by the 
determinate coimsel of God, and vras destined to be the 
first ftnit of the resurrection. The historical barrenness 
of all the mothers, who expected aona of promise, as 
Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, ate., is Aprepoiotory step for the 
unnatoiol flu)t— ''aviigin shall conceive and bear aoon." 
But I do not wish to enlarge on this head. 

9d. I beg to diflur ttom W. H. M. in his position, that 
** the revelation of the invisible things of God is mado in 
socceasive stages or steps, socA Um dtar amA bright than 
the one preceding." We should naturally expect the 
contrary, and so in Act it is, at least to my humble con- 
ception. The book of nature is evidently not aa clear in 
speaking out thamind of God as the Old Testament does, 
nor is this more than a ^'shadow of better things to 
come" in the New Testament; neither was the faith of 
Adam as clear aa that of Noah, that of Noah as that of 
Abraham, and so on. On this the testimony of Scripture 
is beyond a doubt S. 1 P. L 10, U, U, and paraUels. 

This is another characteristic of the Deity, the know- 
ledge of which has yet to undeigo successive develop- 
ments, but already so broadly inscribed on the vast page 
of nature and revelation as to make one wonder how it 
was possible such an eminent truth should have so long 
escaped both the votarlea of sdenoe and theology, and 
should have but dimly flitted even before the ^iritnal 
Tision of Kmanoel Swedenboig himself. 

If there be, and evidently there is, a ooirespondenoa 
between the Deity and the visible nnivevae, there can be 
DO doubt that sexuality ia an attribute of God ; there is 
neither plant nor living creature exempt from a sexual 
mark; there is no mineral without chemical aflinity, i, «., 
a loving attraction to some elect object with which to 
mate and to produce an oflbpring resulting fhnn two 
lives nentralixed in one ; the existence and moral happi^ 
nees of the Ikmily is i n c once i vable vrithout diflhrence of 
sexes— even Shaker felidtyrequires **brothers and sisters 
together in a natural Ihmily;" how then ahould it be 
imaginable that a sexual correspondence in the Deity 
can be sought for in vain ? 

Let us see now whether the Book of God does not 
teach sufildently the doctrine of divine sexuality, to 



make na hope it wUl be torther developed, and complete 
both science and the true knowledge of God In due time. 

The Scriptures teach the existence of a divine Father 
and Son, and it is but following sound reason and every- 
day experience to Ininr the being of a maternal capacity, 
to bring about in reality such relationship. 

We read: ''And God said. Let us make man In our own 
tmage, after om* likeness. So God created man in his 
own image, fo M« <ma^ (jf 6(Mf created he him, «utf# antf 
ftmaU created he them." No teaching is plainer than 
this concerning sexuality in the Godhead. 

Bve lay in the substance of Adam, near his very heart, 
and was taken out of man to be the teeondperwn in this 
lower universe. And so we read of the spirit of truth 
'' which prooeedeth from the Father." I need not saj 
that the ecclesiastical *' fllioque" has no foundation in 
Scripture, and mudi less any correspondence in natore. 

This latter oolBcideaoe bet^reM the hnman ffBOale oni 
the spirit of God is the first revealed germ of truth con- 
cerning the character and nature of the second entity in 
the Godhead, 4 «., the tmUm%ai capacitif^ and around 1ft 
immediately duster a host of detached inddental teach- 
ings scattered up and down the bright page of revelation. 
There is tiie"spiritof God brooding apon the Ihoeof the 
waters," in a real motherly manner, to inspire with llfo- 
heat the chaotic wreck of a previous planet, the dominion 
of theFHMeorthi8Worid,nrined byhisfldL* Hither 
belong all the passages revealing the heavenly Jerusalem 
as a woman, a weeping Rachel, barren, yet afterward 
hMOOdinrthe mo«her of us all, whea the Sheklnah, tbB 
spirit of God, will permanently dwell on earth, ctnd th4 
whole divine family ehaU have been revealed^ the Father 
tn tha Old Teotament, the Son in the Goqyel, and the 
Spirit in the Millennial Dispensation. 

Is it not true that as we must be bom of God and bom 
of the Spirit, so<lirist himsalf was tnoomate \xj the goo- 
curring agency of the Father and the Spirit, according to 
the plain angelic announcement to Mary: *'The Holy 
Ghost diafi come vpon thee, and the power c^tte Highest 
shall overshadow thee," and that she was ''conceived of 
the Holy Ghost" (Matt. 1. 90.), here folly revealing the 
maternal oapadty in the Godhead, wfaeroe, indeed, 
JehcwEh says : "As one whom his moih^r comforteth, I 
will comfort you, and with Jerusalem (the pet name of the 
dtvhM spouse) you shall be eomfortedr* The greotooolal 
piindpla of coiOogal ftithftilaeas, occnpying a higher 
place than even filial duty, and which alone can work out 
the problem of replenlsMng the earth, is also traced 1^ 
the Apostle to Christ*s leaving both heavenly parents to 
unite with his earthly brtde. " For this cause shall a 
man leava his Ihtheroad mother, and shaU be joined unto 
Ids Wilis, and they two shall be one flesh. TTUs it a great 
myeUry^ but I speak concerning Christ and his CSiurdL" 
— PanL 

ThaidcB be to God, that tlM time opproachoB when the 
vail win be fsmoved fhnn oar pr«||adiced minds, and wt 
shall fienture toUiink and speak of the Deity aooordlag 
to the light sdeatiflo and blbUcsl research matoaUy Im- 
part toeach otiier. The mora thla great mystery wiU ha 
infolded, the nearer vre shall he to the oolotion eT the 
great diAoiritiea to the way of niton between inteHigeBt 
Trinitarians and those who aocnse thorn of polytholsm; 
and o«r Banish friends will delight in oar admowledg- 
liig their "motoer of God,"thongh a higher one than 
Mary. WiMit a flood of light it wiU shed npon the whote 
idd of sdenoe, chemistry In partioalar 1 npon rettgtona, 
moral, and espedoUy the domestic relationa, womea^ 
rights advocacy, and everything pertaining to cosmopol- 
itan enterprise 1 Nothing on earth con stand alone, for 
God never was alone. There is no oorrespondenoe to 
•elfin heaven ; that the Ikmily rehttlon is the sovree of 
happiness ftom all eternity, and wldle all in it areequalak 
yet even in the Godhead "Adam was first, then Bve." 

B. #. B. 



* Hie writer holds that the first verse in Genesis : "In 
the boginning God created the heavens and the earth," 
sums up the history of a preceding world. Verse 9, 
"And the earth became formless and void," etc, states 
the consequences of Satan*s fidl. Verse % begins the 
reconstraction through Christ Geology disinters the 
debris of the aiou, oftwi, preceding oura, in which there 
was no man as yet. 
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[Att works noUeed in Thb Phremoloo- 
lOAL JouBNAJL moy U ordered from this 
qfflce at prices annexed.'] 

Short Sekmoxs to News- 
boys, with a History of the formation 
of the Nowe-Boys' Lodginff-house. By 
Charles Loring Brace. New York: Chas. 
Soribner. isfis. One vol., IGmo. Cloth, 
$1 60. 

How mnch good these unpretending dis- 
oonrBesaooomplished in their oral delivery 
no one can rightly estimate. Doubtless 
they reached many a heart, won many a 
Bonl to virtue and to Christ. Their work 
win be continued. Wherever they are 
read they will exert a powerftil influence. 
Here are no long-winded disquisitions on 
doctrinal points; no elaborate presenta- 
tions of abstract truths ; but a plain, sim- 
ple setting forth of facts, realltles—the 
living verities of the Gospel. Other preach- 
ers, speaking to congregations of older and 
wiser people, may well take a hint from 
them, remembering that 

Men are bm ciiildreu of « I«re«r growth. 

The historical sketch with which the 
volume opens is replete with interest ^d 
instruction. 

Spare Hours. By J. Brown, 

K.D. Boston: TickBor* Fields. 1866. 

One vol., 16mo. Cloth, $2. 

A series of sketches or magazine papers, 
written in a fresh and lively but earnest 
style, and ftill of quiet humor. The first 
paper, ** John Leach*^ (Illustrated), Is well 
worth the price of the book. The por- 
trait, which serves as a frontispiece to the 
volume, shows us a magnificent develop- 
ment of the flrontal and coronal regions of 
the brain, and the fine, expressive counte- 
nance of a refined and cultivated Christian 
gentleman. 

Our Annual of Phrenology 

Ain> Phtsiognomt for 1867. Hlastratod 

and enlarged. New York: Fowler and 

Wells, ifeno, pp. 60. Paper, 80 cts. 

This naefbl publication comes out, in its 
Issue for 1867, enlarged and greatly im- 
proved. It is not too much to say of the 
present number that it contains more val- 
uable and interesting reading matter (co- 
piously illustrated) than can be found any- 
where else within the same space or at so 
low a price. To make this obvious, It is 
necessary merely to mention the principal 
papdrs which make up its attractive table 
of contents. 

In *' Hindoo Heads and Hhadoo Oharac- 
t«rB** it is shown that the latter corre- 
q)0nds with the fbrmer, and portraits and 
drawings from skulls are given in lllnstra- 
tion. 

'* AbOQt Fat Folka and Lmh F(>IkB*' 
gives the cause and cure of obeelty and 
emaciation, and Is lllnstrated with ftall- 
tength portraits of Dsni^ Lambert atid 
CktvlnSisoB. 

** Immortality** is an ^borate and al>le 
ess^ on the sdentiflc proolk of a fhtore 
lifiB. It must attract profound attention. 

"Thomas Oarlyle" is a brief phrenolog- 
ical and biographical sketch of the cele- 
brated author of '' Sartor Resartus," with 
a life-like portrait. 

"How to Study Phrenology" gives some 
most usefU hints to the beginner, with il- 
lustrations. 

" The Jew" is an ethnological and phre- 
nological view of the Hebrew race, with a 
portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore. 

"The Hottentot or Bushman" is also 
ethnologically described. 

"Probst, the Murderer" (with a por- 
trait), shows how a bad head indicates a 
bad character. 




Next we are told "How to Form Socie- 
ties," the CJonstitntion, By-Laws, Offi- 
cers, etc. Also, " How to Conduct Public 
Meetings." 

"Handwriting" is copiously illustrated 
vrith the autographs of distinguished per- 
sons, and its value as a " sign of character" 
careftilly estimated. 

Portraits and sketches of character of 
Eliza Cook, James Martineau, Dr. Pusey, 
James Anthony Froude, Tliiers, Rnskin, 
Charies Eingsley, Ira Aldridge, and others 
are given. 

" Shaking Hands" Is made to illustrate 
in a very interesting and satisfactory way 
the fact that character expresses itself in 
action as well as in form. 

" Bashftitaiess— Cause and Cure" (illus- 
trated with original designs by Chapman) 
is worth to any young man or young wom- 
an who is troubled with diffidence or tim- 
idity uid embarrassment in company, more 
than the price of a hundred "Annuals." 

"New York Society Classified" shows 
us representatives of the Bowery, Broad- 
way, and Filth Avenue, and describes their 
re^>ective peculiarities. 

A group of "Eminent American Clergy- 
men" presents to us Bishop Hopkins, Dr. 
Weston, Mr. Beecher, Dr. Bushnell, Dr. 
Breckinridge, Dr. Vinton, and Dr. John 
Cotton Smith, with phrenological sketches 
and biographical notes, etc 

No one certainly will refrain flrom buying 
the "Annual" for 1867 through fear that 
they shall not get their money^s worth. 

The Farmer's Record and. 

AoooxtntBook; vrith Appropriate Head- 
ings and Rulings for recording Business 
Transactions, embracing Family and 
Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date 
of Bills Receivable and Payable : Names 
of Employees, when their Services Be- 
gan, when Finished, Price Agreed upon 
per Year, Month, or Day, and Entire 
Amount, etc. Also, the number of acres of 
each Growing Crop, the Quantity Raised, 
the Amount Sold, Price per Bushel, 
Pound, etc., and the Entire Amount of 
each. The whole so classified, arranged, 
and consolidated as to present the result 
of eachyear^s business transactions In the 
smallest possible compass, and also so 
simple that the Balance-sheet can be easi- 
ly and correctly adjusted. Together with 
valuable Information tor Farmers, Tables 
of Weights and Measures, Rules, and the 
Annual Report of Income required to be 
made to the Assessor of Internal Reve- 
nue. Designed especially for the use of 
Practical Farmers. Two sizes— price 
$5 and $8 each. Address this office. 
If the internal— some call it if\femaL, 
others ETSRirAL— revenue shall cause 
farmers, manufacturers, all classes to 
** keep accounts" of incomes and outgoes, 
and for what, we think it will be worth 
millions to the country. The present 
" slip-shod manner** with many is ruinous. 
How few there are who know exactly how 
they stand— whether they are gaining or 
losing I and how almost universal Is the 
habit of crying " bard times," when, if the 
great leaks were stopped, all would go 
well and each have plenty. One " saves at 
the spigot and wastes at the bunghole," 
and for want of accurate accounts seems 
insensible as to the causes of his being 
forever " short of means" to carry on his 
work. Another becomes thrifty and fore- 
handed by carefhl attention to his accounts. 
Every man ought to have his business so 
clearly recorded that he can teU in a mo- 
ment to a fraction exactly what he is worth, 
what he is making or losing on each par- 
ticular item, be it grain, fruits, fiesh, or 
other productions. But how few there are 
who do it. If the book under notice will 
serve to systematize this thing; if it will 
enable and Induce men to keep accounts, 
it will, we repeat, be worth millions to our 
country in dollars ; and that which money 



can not buy, namely, that peace of mind 
which results firom a perfect knowledge of 

ouraflUrs, 

A Sad Case — A Great 

Wbong I and How it may be Remedied, 
being an Appeal in Behalf of Education 
for the Freeomen of Louisiana. 
Dr. P. B. Randolph, in a pamphlet of 
this title, sets forth the need of schools for 
the fk^edmen in Louisiana. Having been 
engaged in the work of educating the negro 
for some years, he can speak from personal 
experience. His appeal is Indorsed by 
many men of distinction, whose testimo- 
nials in regard to Dr. Randolph's efforts 
and character form a largo part of the 
pamphlet. Among those whose names 
appear as approving the enterprise, are 
President Johnson, Lieut.-General Grant, 
Secretary McCulloch, Speaker Colfax, and 
N. P. Banks, and many others. 

Canary Birds. A Manual of 

Usefhl Information for Bird-keepers. 

New York: William Wood & Co. 1866. 

18mo, pp. 110. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A lady who loves birds and understands 
them, has here told the bird-keeper all he 
needs to know of the origin, varieties, 
habits, and requirements of the beauti- 
f^il little captives who sing in our sit- 
ting-rooms and boudoirs. "The Canary 
Finch;" "CJages;" "Baths;" "Food and 
Water;" "To Teach Young Birds to 
Sing ;" " Diseases ;" " Wants of Bird- 
keepers," are the heads of the principal 
chapters, and indicate the scope of the 
little work before us. 

The Hand Book of Standard 

OB AjnsBioAK Phonoorafht, in five parts 

—a new edition. By Andrew J. Graham. 

$2. 

This is^as U purports to be^u, standard 
work on short-hand writing. To any youth 
who may possess the art, it is a capltaH of 
itself, upon which he may confidently rely 
for support. It leads to Immediate, perma- 
nent, and respectable employment To the 
professional man, and indeed to every one 
whose pursuits in life call upon him to 
record incidents and thoughts, it is one of 
the great labor-saving devices of the age. 
Mailed firom this office on receipt of price. 

New Music. — Mr. Frederic 

Blume, publisher, 908 Bowery, New York, 
sends us " Golden Waves," a collection of 
Polkas, Waltzes, Schottisches, etc, ar- 
ranged by Fred Blume, among which are 
"Three O'Clock," a Galop; "Guards," a 
Waltz ; " Arrah-na-Pogae," a March. Also, 
a beantlfkil ballad, " I Can Not Sing the Old 
Songs," and "The Ezcelsor Music Book 
for the Flute." 



lAmong the late issues qf the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following ^ all qf which may he 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting ;] 

Royal Truths. By Henry 

Ward Beecher. ISmo, pp. ▼., 8M. Cloth, 
$175. 

The Taxpayer's Manual, 

containing the Entire Internal Revenue 
Laws, with the Tables of Taxation, Ex* 
emptions. Stamp Duties, etc, and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index prepared by Hon. 
George S.BoutweU. 8vo, pp. 180. Paper, 
65 cents. 

Six Months at the White 

HOXTSK WITH AmtAHAW LiKOOLK. Ths 

story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter, 
limo, pp.859. Cloth, $3 95. 



The Internal Reybnus 

Laws. Act approved June 80, 18^ as 
amended by Acts of March 8, 186S, t&d 
Julyia, I860, together with the Acts Amend- 
atory. With copious Marginal References, 
a Complete Analytical Index, and Tables 
of Taxation and Exemption. Complied 
by Horace Dresser. 8vo, pp. S28. Paper, 
66 cents. 

Tourist's Guide to the Up- 
per MissiBSiFFi RiYBB, givlug all tho 
Railroad and Steamboat Routes diverging 
ftom Chicago, Milwaukee, Dubuque, etc, 
together with an account of Cities and 
Villages, and Objects of Interest on the 
Route and In the Upper Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, with Table of Distances, etc, and 
a Map and Dlustratioiis. Compiled by J. 
DistumeU. 8q. 16mo, pp. 84. Flex, cloth, 
65oents. 

Echoes from the South, 

comprising the most Important Speeches, 
Proclamations, and Public Acts emanating 
ftom the South during the late war. 18mo, 
pp. 211. Clotii, $1 75. 

The History of the At- 

ULKTio Tklsokafh ttoto. the Beginning, 
1854, to the Completion, August, 1866. By 
Henry M. Field. Withlllnstrations. Itmo, 
pp.867. Cloth, $2. 

Lloyd*s Pocket Companion 

AWD GxTiD* through New York City Ibr 
1866-7. 16mo,pp. 160. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The Hand-Book fob Motb- 

brb; a Guide In the One of Young Okil- 
dx«n. ByBdwaTdH.FBiker,M.D. ISmo, 
pp.i60. Cloth, $2. 

The Law of Wills, Part 

n., embracing Legacies, Charitable Trusts, 
and the Duties of Executors, Adminis- 
trators, and other Testamentary Trus- 
tees. By Isaac F. Redfleld, LL.D. 8to, 
pp. cxviii., 965. Sheep, $8 sa 

A Selection of Leading 

Cases on Various Branches of the Law. 
With Notes by John William Smith, Esq. 
American Editors, J. I. Clarke Hare and 
H. B. Wallace. Sixth American edition, 
ftom the last Enelish edHion. By WUles, 
Keating, Maude, and Chltty. With addi- 
tional Notes and References to American 
Decisions, by J. L Clarke Hare and J. W, 
Wallace. In two vols, (bound In three). 
8vo, pp. X., 1197, 990. Sheep, $S1. 

Recent British Philoso- 

OPHT ; a Review, with Critidsmi ; indnd- 
Log some Comments on Mr. Mill^s sAswer 
to Sir William Hamilton. By David Mas- 
son. 19010. piK 886. CL $S. 

A Treatise on the Origin, 

Natuba, Prbtbntion, and Tbbatximt ov 
Asiatic Cholkra. By J. C. Peters, M.D. 
lltaio.pp. 16i. Thited Paper. CL$i60. 

The Higher Education of 

WoxEK. By Emily Davles. 16mo.pp.l91. 
CL$195. (Edinburgh print) 

Peat and its Uses, as Pbb- 

TiLizKB AND FiTXL. ^y Ssmuel W. John- 
son, A.M. Fully ninstnited. 19mo. pp. 
168. C1$1B0. 

The Home Life: in the 
Light of its Dimn Idka. By James 
Baldwin Brown. 16mo. jqp. 897. CL $195. 

Six Months at the Whttb 

HOTTBB WITH AumtHAW Ldtooui. Tho I 
story of a Pictore. By F. B. Carpenter. JL 
lSmo.pp.860. CI $9. H^ 
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Qdbstions of'* General Interest" 
wa b$ OMwersd in this department. We 
have no space to groUfy mere idle cwriosUy. 
qitetUont qf pereonal interest wiU be 
promptly ansioered by letter. If questions 
be briefs and distinctly stated^ we uHU try to 
respond in the "n«c< number.'*^ Ywr 
"Bbbt Thouohts" soUdted. 

Ah Order vor Books, Journals, 
tfte., fiMtfl be written on a sheet by itse^. 
QjHiedkmtfor this departsnent^To Corbb- 
spoKDMsm—and eommtmications for the 
BmoTy must be writtenon separate slips. 

Spioial J^oncn— Owing to the crowded 
state qT our eoktmnsffsnerallyy and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shaa be compelled hereqfter to decline aU 
questions relating to sul^feets not properly 
coming within the scope of this Joubnai^ 
Queries relating to Phtsioloot, Phrsnol- 
ooT, Phtbioonoxt, Pbtcholoot, Eth- 
HOLooT, and Anthbopoixmt, or the gene- 
ral SoDENCB or Mait, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed qf oenbral 
DfTERBST. Write your question plainly on 
a sxPARATB BLIP OP PAPER, and send us 
only one at a time. 

The Craig and Novelty 

MiOBOsooPBS.— The question is often asked 
hj correspondents, ** Which of these two 
microscopes is the best for general nse !^* 
The Craig was first invented, and about 
18,000 liaye been sold. It magnifies from 
serenty-fiye to one hundred diameters, and 
can be rerj readily used for the examina- 
tion of liquids, transparent, semi-trans- 
parent, and minute objects ; but owing to 
its hi{^ magnifying power, and the focns 
being so near the sarfiice of the lens, it can 
not be used to magnify large opaque ob- 
jects. For instance, you can not magnify 
a whole fiy with it, but you can magnify 
and obtain beautifhl views of its feet, 
wings, eyes, and other parts. One who 
can appreciate a microscope of high power 
will be pleased with this, when the price 
and convenience for using are considered; 
not that it will accomplish all which can be 
done by the nse of a complicated and ex- 
pensive instrument In the hands of a sklll- 
Ital operator, but it is so simple, readily 
used, and shows a multitude of objects so 
well, that many individuals who are owners 
of expensive compound microscopes have, 
after carefhlly examining this, purchased 
It, and have expressed themselves highly 
pleased with it, and it has deservedly ob- 
tained an unprecedented popularity. 

The flreqnent calls for an instrument for 
the examination of living insects, flowers, 
and opaque objects led to the Invention of 
the Novelty Microscope, which will con- 
fine any insect not much larger than a fly 
within Its focus, and enable us not only to 
view Its body, limbs, wings, etc., but also 
to watch its motions. This microscope 
magnifies about eight or ten diameters, and 
can be used for examining objects either 
too large or too opaque to be seen by the 
Craig; but, of course, many objects which 
are too minute for the Novelty can be 
readily ^een in the Craig; so each is alike 
osefhl in its proper sphere, the one showing 
what the other can not 

Etiquette and Grammar. — 

The sentence, " I shall be most happy to 
accept your polite Invitation for to-morrow 
erening]* is used in answer to an invitation 
to spend an evening with an acquaintance. 
Is it correct and in good taste ? 

Ans, It is incorrect The note In which 
t&e sentence is sunnosed to occur conveys 




the acceptance, and yon are happy, etc., 
not shall be at some fhture time. '* I accept 
with great pleasure your polite invitation,** 
etc Or, more formally, **Mr8. A. accepts 
with treasure Mrs. B.'s polite Invitation," 
etc., would be better. See **How to Be- 
have" and " How to Write." 

Chewing the Cud. — ^Please 

explain the manner and reason of an ox 
chewing the cud. 

Ans. Ruminating animals gather up their 
food rapidly, give it a few cuts with the 
teeth and swallow it. It goes to an inte- 
rior receptacle where it is moistened ; this 
is very essential if It be dry hay. When 
the animal has filled himself, he masticates 
the food thus stored away in this stomach, 
raising it cud by cud. When a portion is 
completely maetlcated It passes to another 
receptacle, and the process of digestion 
goes on. Thus, an ox, if left to himself, 
will raise and masticate all his food, at 
least all the hay and grass. If he be push- 
ed and worked hard, and does not have 
time thus to masticate, he fUls off in flesh, 
his health Is poor, his digestion is incom- 
plete. The horse, on the contrary, how- 
ever, much in a hurry he may he, must 
masticate each mouthftil before he swal- 
lows it A hungry ox let out Into the 
meadow will fill himself in twenty minutes, 
while a horse would want at least an hour 
aud twenty minutes to take the same 
amount of grass. The ox, the deer, sheep, 
goat, chamois, and rabbit being the natu- 
ral prey of ferocious beasts, are endowed 
with the extra stomach in which to hastily 
store away the food without thorough mas- 
tication. This may perhaps be regarded 
as a wise provision of nature, enabling them 
to sally forth where the feed is plenty, and 
in a short time fill themselves and retire to 
a place of safety to ruminate their food at 
their leisure. 

Why Opposed. — A sub- 
scriber is distressed on account of the 
skepticism of certain persons in his vicin- 
ity, and appeals to us as follows : 

Why do doctors, dentists, etc., oppose 
Phrenology, and do all they can to over- 
throw it f ' 

Ans. There are ignorant doctors and 
dentists, as there are bad ones. Some op- 
pose to show how bold and smart they are, 
daring to dlfffer with the more intelligent 
Besides, it Is easier for stupids to reject a 
new Idea than it Is to Investigate and dis- 
cover. It costs an effort to learn, to go 
forward in the march of Improvement, to 
keep posted up in the progress of the world. 
But it is comparatively easy for some to 
stand still, pull back, and remain in the 
dark. One man*s cup of knowledge Is 
small, and holds but little, is soon filled, 
and has no room or inclination for more. 
He has "got his growth." Another*s cup 
is larger and holds much ; It takes almost 
a lifetime to fill it His mind seems to re- 
main f^resh, vigorous, and creative to the 
last It is no discouragement to the truth 
that it is rejected. When it is remember- 
ed that all new Ideas find opponents, and 
that most of the great benefhctors and phil- 
anthropists have been martyred, we may 
not even hope that our radical, reformatory, 
and revolutionary system of philosophy 
shall be exempt ft-om persecution. Were 
not many of the apostles of Christianity 
and the apostles of liberty put to death ? 
Ignorance, bigotry, superstition, with dis- 
sipation, selfishness, and imbecility may 
still be met with, even in this enlightened 
age. ' Let us not stop at opposition, but let 
the light shine everywhere. Light is supe- 
rior to darkness, and so is knowledge 
superior to ignorance. 



Size op Men. — The average 

height varies in different countries. In 
Scotland, in some parts of the United 
States— Maine, Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Vermont— the height is greater 
than that of people in Holland, France, 
and some localities of America. Five feet 
seven is probably a good average for the 
people of New England, if we except the 
States of Maine and Vermont In lime- 
stone countries, of which Vermont is some- 
what conspicuous, so also of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, animals and men have more 
extent of bony fhimework than in other 
localities, and consequently are laiger, es- 
cially taller. 

When to Clean Teeth. — 

All admit that " acids are the almost exclu- 
sive agents In commencing decay in teeth." 
The action Is undoubtedly began in sleep. 
Through the day a person is occasionally 
drinking, eating, etc., and acids are con- 
tinually disturbed in their action, but dur- 
ing sleep they are undisturbed, and (if 
present) will certainly prey upon the teeth. 
Therefore, before retiring Is the proper 
time to cleanse them, if done only once In 
a day. This has governed me, and seems 
so common sense, that I communicate it 

Phtsic. — Whose pills, or 

what kind of physic would you recommend 
to one who requires effectual purging, 
whose blood Is impure, and whose fkce Is 
covered with pimples ? 

Ans. We do not use pills nor recom- 
mend them to others. Some years ago we 
had a little experience in tampering or 
experimenting with drug medicines, and 
came to the conclusion that they did us 
vastly more harm than good. We believe, 
literally, with the old physicians, that " the 
less medicine one takes the better ;^^ conse- 
quently we take none at all. Proper food 
and drink ; proper exercise In the pure air ; 
suitable sleep with rest and repose ; bath- 
ing; with occasional flistlng, and a carefhl 
observance of the laws of life in all respects 
—including a proper spirit— will puri^ the 
blood, and render the use of pills entirely 
unnecessary. 

You will find any quantity of patent 
quack medicine liberally advertised in 
many of tlie religious and secular news- 
papers. Editors who publish such matters 
ought to be able to speak fh»m experience. 

Ages to Marry. — What 

reasons are there against the marriage of 
persons whose ages differ more than five 
years up to ten or twelve years ? 

Ans. Men should not wait before they 
marry until they are thirty-five years old; 
then they will not desire a woman so much 
their junior. Men should marry early 
enough so that they may live to help 
bring up their children. Young women do 
not choose old men for husbands, and if 
they can get eligible young men they 
always take them. If young men would 
be industrious and save their money and 
not smoke, drink, and drive fhst horses, 
and keep fiut company, they would have 
the means at twenty-five to marry and 
set up housekeeping comfortably. The 
ruinous notion that men must get rich 
before they marry, lays the foundation for 
the too common discrepancy in the ages of 
men and their wives. Young blooming 
women do not feel satisfied with old men, 
and a world of jealousy and misery is the 
result. 

Satan. — Does Phrenology 

teach the existence of Satan ? 

Ans. So fkr as Satan is the representative 
of abstract evil, or the malign spirit of 
perverted human passions. Cautiousness 
and OonsdentiousnesB cry out against him. | 



^ 



On the other hand, the orgaiiB of Venera- 
tion, Spirituality, Consdentiousness, Be- 
nevolence, and reason proclaim a holy, 
just, mercifW, good, and wise God, who is 
the ruler of all, blessed fbrever. 

Bashfulnbss. — Can you tell 

me what will aid me in overcoming bush- 
fhlness? If you can. I should be very 
much obliged to you ; it is above all other 
things a continual source of annoyance and 
vexation, as a person with no confidence 
in themselves can not appear even as intel- 
ligent as they really are. 

Ans. See **The New Dlustrated Annual 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1867." 

ToPEKA. — You should read 

our circular, " Mirror of the Mind." Sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

Quality. — How do you 

udge of the qnalitv of the brain f Can it 
>e done with any degree of certainty by a 
person with but little experience ? 

Ans. We judge an orange or an apple by 
the skin ; a side of leather by the ** grain" 
and fiber. Wool is coarse or fine, and tlie 
quality of doth to be made depends on the 
quality of the wool. The hair on our head 
indicates the quality of the skin. And aa 
we find the skin, so we find bone, mnsde, 
nerve, brain. Is not this sensible ? 

Phonography. — The best 

way to learn it is to read the dementary 
books ; become fkmiliar with its prindplea, 
and then commence practice 1^ oopjiDg 
the characters, writing out the lessons, 
and so forth. 

Personal instruction, written or oral, may 
be obtained at this office. The charges 
are $5 for written lessons, or $10 for a 
course of oral lessons. 

To Prevent the Hair from 
Growikg.— Most young men are ambitious 
to cause the hair to grow, especially around 
the mouth, etc. They would have whiskers. 
Lots of sweet cream, beards grease, hog*a 
lard, and sweet oil are used in vain for this 
purpose. But here is a young man who 
wants to know how ** to prevent the hair 
from growing down his forehead." He 
tried shaving, whidi only made matters 
worse, and he now wishes '*to doctor it 
ofll" Alas ! there is no remedy. The hair 
will continue to grow while *'life lasts," 
and even after death. It Is related, in 
"New Physiognomy," that the grave of a 
woman was opened some for^ yeara after 
burial, when her hair was found issuing 
flrom the cofiSn, and that the corpse, tram. 
the crown of the head to the feet vrm 
covered with a thick coat of hair. So the 
finger-nails continue to grow some time 
after death. Believe not the quacks who 
advertise nostrums to cause the hair to 
grow or to prevent it flrom growing. This 
is a matter in the keeping of Him who 
created us. He alone can do these things. 

The Locust. — Can you give 

the nature and habits of the locust, and 
why they return every seventeen years ? 

Ans. We refer our fHend to some en^- 
clopedia or work on natural history. It 
is a well-settled fhct that the destructive 
locust returns once in about seventeen 
years. Whether It lays eggs that hatch in 
so long a time we can not say. 



Heads. — ^The tape can be 

drawn around the head closely, and soft 
straight hair will not make half an inch 
more size than there would be if ihe head 
were shaved. Most heads have hair, so ■ 
that phrenologists and hatters predicate A 
measurements on heads of hair. ^A^ 
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Divining Rod. — ^Is there any 

power In the divining rod to Indicate 
the location of water or oil under ground 
^hlch can not be explained on sclentiiic 
princ^les ? 

An3. Good people honestly believe that 
the places to dig wells and to bore for oU 
ckn be indicated by a forked green rod in 
the hands of certain persons. For our- 
selves, we have not the slightest belief in 
it. We would not be alhild to wager a 
good cow that any diviner with his rod, if 
led over grounds blindfolded where before 
he had indicated places to dig or bore, the 
rod will not turn at the same places one 
time in a hundred. 

Writing Verses. — W. W. 

W. We Judge firom the poem you sent us 
that you have a talent for writing verses, 
which you will do well to cultivate; but 
true poetSj in the highest sense of the 
word, are very rare, and we can not flatter 
yon (and you ask not flattery, but the 
truth) by saying that we think yon are 
one. 

Mammarial Balm. — Not 

having tried it, we can not speak of its 
eiflcacy. Plants grow by virtue of nutri- 
ment, air, light, action, electricity, etc, so 
does the human body. Without some or 
all of these agencies we can not count on 
growth even in any particular part. It is 
by the circulation of the blood that organs 
of the body and fiicultles of the mind be- 
come enlarged. See ^* Hints Toward Phys- 
ical Perfection, or the Philosophy of 
Human Beauty.'* 

Freckles — Blood — Rifle. 

—What is the cause of ft-eckles? [Sun- 
shine on a Iklr complexion.] And what 
will remove them? [Skinning.] Is there 
any kind of medicine that will pnriiy the 
blood? [No.] How can I get one of 
Howard*8 riflesi the " Thunderbolt ?" [By 
sending $36 to this ofllce, the rifle will be 
sent you by first express.] 

Political. — ^This being the 

ninety-first year of American Independ- 
ence, please inform the readers of your 
Journal why the present Congress is 
called the Thirty-ninth Congress? 

Am. The ninety-first year of American 
Independence counts from the date of the 
Declaration, viz., 1T76, add to this ninety- 
one years and the result Is 1867. A Congress 
covers two years ; thirty-nine multiplied by 
two amounts to seventy-eight; this added 
to 1769, the year the first Congress sat under 
the Constitution, and we have 1867, the 
present year of our Lord. 

Food. — Has the practice of 

eating animal food a tendency to corrupt 
the mind ? 

Am. Yes, if too much be eaten. No, if 
otherwise. So fiu* aswe know, the best 
men and women of whom we have any 
knowledge have eaten meat. Christ is 
said to have eaten meat with his disciples. 
He certainly gave fish to the multitude to 
eat. If fish be not meat, it is the next 
thing to it. Read in the Acts of the 
Apostles about the vision of St. Peter when 
he went up to the house-top to pray. Chil- 
dren should eat but little meat; most men 
eat too much. 

Handwriting. — " Subscrib- 
er" will see the utter impossibility of our 
even attempting to comply with such a 
reqnest as be makes. We always notice 
the handwriting In letters received, and 
form an opinion with reference to the same, 
but to delineate the character of each, or 
even classify them, would consume all our 
time. The better way will be to send stamp 



for •* The Hlrror of the Mind," which ex- 
plains what is required to have a satisiko- 
tory description of character. 

Unlucky Days. — ^Why is 

Friday considered an unlucky day ? 

Am. It is merely a superstition. Friday 
is as lucky as any other day. Disasters in- 
numerable may be quoted as having oc- 
curred on Friday, so also can an equal 
number of lucky flicts be passed to the 
credit of that much-abused day. Did any- 
body ever count up the ill-luck of Monday 
or Tuesday or any other day but Friday? 
This idea originated, probably, in the fact 
that Christ was said to have been crucified 
on Friday. If it be proper for all the fiJlen 
race to make merry at Christmas because 
Christ was bom, why should the day on 
which he sealed the work of the world*B 
redemption be regarded as an unlucky 
day ? Friday is a good day, and there is 
more than one "good Friday" in the year. 
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Books Sent by Post. — ^It is 

a very great convenience for persons resid- 
ing fiu* from book stores, to be able to 
order and receive publications by "return 
post," at a moderate cost for postage. Wo 
now send almost dally, to post-offices in 
all the States and Territories. Old rates— 
which are but a fraction on the cost of the 
book— rule, except in Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Dakota, 
and New Mexico. To these Territories 
the present rate of postage, owing to the 
distance, Indian troubles, etc, are rated 
at letter postage, which Is about om third 
in addition to the price of the book. This 
amount— one third— shonld, therefore, be 
added to the price of the book by the 
person ordering. To all the other States, 
books are sent at publishers* prices. 

The Boys. — Some of the 

" Boys" have taken exceptions to Mrs. 
George Washington Wyllys* article ad- 
dressed to them in our May number, and 
two of them out West have sent us a joint 
reply, which we are desired to publish. We 
should be glad to oblige the young men 
(they don't like to be called "boys"), but 
to do so we shonld crowd out other mat- 
ter of more interest to our readers in 
general, so we trust they will excuse us; 
besides, they take quite too serious a view 
of some of Mrs. Wyllys* rather sarcastic 
but well-meant remarks. 

Postage on the Journal. 

—A correspondent writing from Boston in- 
quires : I would also ask you if I have to 
pay postage every time the Joubnal Is de- 
livered. You advertise the postage on the 
Journal to be 13 cents a year ; it is very 
strange I have to pay sometimes four 
cents. Please inform me if that is right 
Ans. We do not understand the circum- 
stances of the case— nor why the exces- 
sive charge. We repeat, the regular legal 
rate chargeable is only one cent a number 
—12 cents a year. 

Whipping Children. — ^We 

print an article by A. A. G. in our present 
number under the title of " Helps and Hin- 
drances," to which we call attention. We 
regard the case well stated, though aware 
that It Is only one side of the question. 
Old-gchool philosophers believe in whip- 
ping; Solomon said something on the 
point— which may be rightly or wrongly 



interpreted— in Justification of the prac- 
tice. We think there is too much rather 
than too little whipping ; and, so fitur back 
as we can remember, do not recall the oc- 
casion when we felt that a flogging would 
have improved our mind or our morals. 
Indeed, we think it a most barbarous and 
degrading practice, against which every 
manly sentiment revolts. Others who feel 
differently may whip and be whipped so 
long as they keep within the law and do 
not whip to death, 

A New Feature. — The 

publication of uEsop^s Fablss, with illus- 
trations, which has given so much satls- 
fkction to many readers, is nearly complet- 
ed. In casting about for something rich 
to follow, we decided to Illustrate and pub- 
lish. In the same department, Pofb's "Es- 
say on Man." Designs by Chapman ; en- 
gravings to be done on wood by Howbmd. 
This is the first attempt— so fiir as we know 
—to illustrate, with engravings, that cele- 
brated—may we not say immortal ?— poem. 
It may not appear before January, though 
the work is now in hand. We shall follow 
this with other matter interesting to those 
who may not yet be converted to the truths 
of Phrenology. Thus we hope to please, 
instruct, and elevate all who read the 
Phrenological Joitbnal. 

Our New Physiogmomy in 

England.— This work will be supplied by 
Mr. William Twekdib, 887 Strand, W. C, 
and Mr. J. Burns, 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, S., London, at the following 
prices : In handsome embossed muslin, 
£1 1«. ; in heavy calf, with marbled edges, 
gold sides and back, £1 189. 6d. ; rich Tur- 
key morocco, fhll gilt, elegant, JS2 S«. A 
beautlM presentation book for the ap- 
proaching holidays. 

The Methodist, advertised 

within, is one of the leading religious and 
secular papers devoted to the Interests of 
that body. Its spirit is loyal, progressive, 
and reformatory, like that of the great 
Wbslbt, whose doctrines the editors of the 
Mbthoihst espouse. It is enough for us to 
refer tiie reader to the prospectus, in which 
Ihll particulars are given. We would have 
all our readers send for a specimen number 
and Judge its merits for themselves. 

Orders for Books and 

SUBSORCPnONS FOR TBS JOURNAL Should 

be addressed to Fowler and Wells, New 
York. Communications for the Journal, 
with all matters of a personal nature, 
should be written on separate sheets, and 
addressed to the Editor. 
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Words of Approval. — ^It 

is gratifying to know that our work is 
approved by good men. We receive many 
letters similar to the following: 

The ennobling and elevating character of 
the A. P. Journal has won for It a world- 
wide reputation. If its teachings and prin- 
ciples were practiced universally, the V30fid 
would be greatly Improved, both morally 
and physically. Would that it might be 
placed in the hands of every family in the 
land. Long llfi) and success to the Jour- 
nal 1 e. D. B. 

The Journal. — ^The Ameri- 
can Phrbnolooioal Journal fbr August 
is received, and, as usual, is filled with a 



hundred good things. We could not do 
without this great work, and our frequent 
extracts from it give our readers an idea of 
its character.-^a(;jfc0Dn {Ohio) Standard. 

" An Item of Interest." — 

1. Multiply the sum by the days (or vlee 
verset. If more convenient); cancel the 
right-hand figure and divide by 6; the 
quotient is the interest in oeriis. 

Only 800 days in a year are reckoned by 
this rule ; but this estimate Is dose enongfa 
for all practical purposes. Any other rate 
of interest may be similariy calculated by 
adding or substracting proportionate parts. 

In a former number we gave the above 
rule, omitting the qualifying danse whidi 
accounts for discrepandes which will arise 
in calculating for longer periods than one 
or two months, between the interest ob- 
tained by this method and the true interest 
The exact interest can, however, be ob- 
tained by deducting fit>m the result of this 
process one seventy-fifth. 

Nitrous Oxide. — ^Mr. Edi- 
tor: Will yon please correct the error 
made in your last number in reference to 
the chemical composition of nitrons oxide. 
Nitrous oxide or protoxide of nitrogen is 
composed, as its name implies, simply of 
one equivalent or atom of nitrogen and 
one of oxygen, and not of NO4, ** one 
atom of nitrogen and four of oxygen,^ ^ as 
stated in your artide. Consequently it is 
four removes, instead of one, from " one 
of most deadly of substances,'* nitric add 

or NOft. X. ANNA DXNSXOBB, 1I.D. 

An Enigma. — I am com- 
posed of 34 letters: 

My 81, 28, 17, 18, 3S, 18, 94 is a useftd 
profession. 

My 6, 8, 15, 11 can not be bought for 
money. 

My 18, 90,5, 8, 11, 10, 16 is an advanta- 
geous institution. 

My 11, 8, 1, 91, 94, 18, 16 is a tree culti- 
vated and for sale at the Lebanon Nursery, 
Alle. Co., Pa. 

My 19, 14, 8, 91, 19 is what the fbture 
prosperity of/ our country must depend 
npon. 

My 7, 8, 8, 6 is the name of a month. 

My 4, 9 are the abbreviations of one of 
the literary professions. 

My whole is found on a certain page in 
the ■ A. P. Journal for the month of 

August, 1866. T. D. WEDDLE. 

Enigma Answered. — The 

answer to the enigma in the September 
number of the A. P. J. is " Charles Mau- 
rice de Talleyrand Perigord, the great 
French diplomatist. wx. o. vinton. 

[Also correctly answered by S. S., Jr., and 
others.] 

Ho ! FOR Georgia. — ^Persons 

wanting cheap lands in a genial climate, 
near a market, and where the people are 
friendly to settlers, please read advertise- 
ment of Mr. D. H. Jacques on cover, and 
send for descriptive drcular. 

Mock Auctioneers. — ^These 

escaped convicts are again **bla:dngaway,^* 
deceiving and robbing "greenhorns'* who 
visit the metropolis. In the n«ttie of all 
that is decent, can not a stop be put to this 
kind of swindling? Ota worthy mayor 
and the district attP^ey will, we are sure, 
lend a hand to^'^ '^ stop to Uie nefhrious 
business. ^ is a disgrace to our dty. 
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[VhderthUfiead we pubUsh^ for a consid- 
eration^ such matters as rightfuUy belong to 
OUs department. We disckOm responsibiliiv 
for what may herein cqipear. Matter wiU 
be LBADKD and charged according to the 
epaoe occupied^ ^t the rate qf 96 cents a Unfi J] 
mssBBaessssssassssss i ^ 

The Galaxy. Vol. II., No. 

10. For September 15, 1866. 

CoNTKiTB : Archie LovelL (With an H- 
Inftrntion.) By- Mrs. Edwards. A June 
Day at Port Hndson. By James FrankJin 
Pitts. Hignomie. By Maria Ixmisa Fool. 
Pamela Clarke. By M. A. Edwards. Four 
British Statesmen. By Bichard Grant 
White. The Elder Booth. By Isaac C. 
Ptay. Too Late. Bj John Weiss. The 
CUverlngs. (With an inostratlon.) By 
Anthony TroUope. Along the James. By 
John Esten Cooke. Tho Palio at Sienna. 
By B. O. Heraldry in America. By W. 
Charade. By Dr. T. W. Parsons. Nebnln. 
By the Editor— containing The French 
Aeademy*s Prize Theme ; Origin of Yan- 
kee Doodle ; The Voice of the Turtle ; The 
Indian Opathist ; Miss Bossetti's Poems. 

This is the second number of the second 
volume. The first volume may be obtain- 
ed ftom the publishers, elegantly bound in 
cloth, for $8 ; or those wishing to subscribe 
may, by the payment of six dollars^ receive 
the bound volume and be credited for the 
balance of the year (to May 1, 1867). The 
second volume win be completed January 
1, 1867; the third volume. May 1, 1867. 
Address W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 
No. 80 Park Eow, New York. 



A Treatise on the Steam- 

Eneiini in its various Applications to 
Mine^ IflDs, Steam Navigation, Hallways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Englnes, Elaborate Tables of the Bight 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manulhcture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. ByJoHNBounm. Being the 
Seventh Edition of **A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine," by the " Artisan Club." 
Illustrated by thir^-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $90. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 



To Publishers. Books for 
review in the St. Croix Coubob, Calais, 
Maine, may be left at tho house of Dr. Mo- 
Cbbadt, 48 Bast Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 8t* 



To Phrenologists, Lecpur- 

ZRS, AKD Othbbs. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
See next page, and address 
FOWLER &.WELLS, 880 Broadway, N. Y. 



Ne^ York Medical Col- 

UDOB AND H^piTAL FOB WOJOBH.— ThO 

Fourth Fall Tennw will open October 15. 
Address the Dean, Mrs. lOZIBR, M.D., 

West 84th St., oi MRS. WELLS, 

Fowler and Wellt. 




Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, and Progressive. 
THE METHODIST: 

An Eight-Page Religions Weekly Newspaper.— Religious and literary. 

This Journal is now in its Seventh Year, and its course has been such as to win the 
approbation not only of our own denomination, but of the Christian pubUc generally. 
It commands some of the best llteraiy ability of the 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
and represents loyally and courageously its various denominational interests, as well as 
the great religious interests of the age. Its chief aims are to circulate a pure Literature, 
Aimish Religious and Secular Intelligence, and to cultivate a spirit of unity and broth- 
erly love among all Christian Churches. Nothing is admitted into its columns calculated 
to offend the enlightened sentiment of any Christian of whatever name. 

Thb Mbthodxst is progressive in its character, and Is the advocate of Lat Rkpbb- 
SBNTATiON iu the chief ooundls of the Church. It is edited, a? heretofore, by 

REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS,. D.D., 
assisted by the following able corps of Editobial CoimuBUTOBs : 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., LL.D., 

REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY* 

REV. J. F. CHAPLAIN, REV . E. L D. PEPPER, 

PROP. A. J. SCHEM. 

Other experienced writers contribute to the various special departments, rendering 
The Mbthodist one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive religious peri- 
odicals of the day. In typographical appearance Thb Mbthobist fs unrivaled, being 
prkited on good paper, with the best of ink, flrom the clearest of type. 

The yews Department is under the supervision of an editor who makes that one 
thing a specialty ; so that the reader gets the latest, most carefhily arranged and reliable 
account of the current events of the stirring times in which we live. 

ThQ-ChildrenU Department dontains a flresh story every week, written expressly for 
it, which alone has attracted more attention from teachers and Ae friends of you A than 
most of the exclusively Juvenile periodicals extant. 

The Financial^ Commercial^ Mercantile^ and Agricultural Columns arc crowded with 
invaluable information for business men, mechanics, manulhcturers, and fiinners, and 
are brought up every week to the very hour of going to press. 

Altogether, as a religious and literary weekly newspaper, Thb Mbthodist has been 
pronounced, by disinterested Judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, beauty, 
and punctuality. Its visits to any ftmily will pay back its price, to every careftd reader, 
a hindred-fold. 

Terms to Mail Snbseribers, Two Dollars and FiftyCenti per Year in adyanoe ; 
to Ministers, for their own Bnbseription, $2 00. Served by Carrier in New York 
and Brooklyn, Filty Cents additional. Postage prepaid at the post-offlce where receiv- 
ed. Twenty Cents per year. Twenty Cents must be added by Canada subscribers, to 
prepay postage. 

Any one sending J^bur Subscribers and Ten Dollars win receive a flftfa copy free for 
one year. Subscriptions received at any time during the year. Those who subscribe 
now will receive the paper free for the balance of this year, their subscriptions dating 
from the 1st of January, 1867. Address, THE METHODIST, 

Or, H. W. DOUGLAS, Pub. Agent, 114 Nassau Stbset, Nbw Yobk. 



Ladies' Freemasonry. — 

Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural lUustnir 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
RoBKBT Maoot, National Grand Secre- 
tary. BeautiftUly Illustrated. GUt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

%3i^ This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautifhl system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. Tho Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 4S9 Broome St., New York. 



Jenkins' Vest-Pocket Lex- 

looir. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Sdentiilc and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1 ; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 75 cento. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 



Turkish Baths. — No. 63 

CoLTTiaiiA Strbst, Brookltk Hexohts. 

Encouraged by the favor wiA which the 
Turkish Bath has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by tho intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be ftir- 

nished to a limited number of persons, who 

may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 

in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHBPARD, M.D. 

Hours.— For Ladies ih>m 9 to IS a.x. 
For Gentlemen, from 3 to 8 p.m. 



That New Rifle. — ^We can 

fill orders for the new gun — described in 
our May number— at $9S each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The ** T ri u wDg R B OLT" is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 



The Hygeian Home. — At 

this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
mento and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersviUe, Berks County, Pa. 



New Physiognomy; or, 

SxoNS or Charaotib— as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By 8. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In four 
styles. Price, in paper, $4; in one vol- 
ume, handsomely bound, $5; in Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, $8 ; Turkey mo- 
rocco, ftill gilt, $10. A very handsome 
presentation book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and shows the 
sdentiflc basis on which each dalm resta. 
The "Signs of Character" are minutely 
elncidatea, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individnnl character that the system finds 
ito most nsefhl i^ypllcation. The various 
races and nations are described. Tho Teu- 
ton. Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Pataconisn, African, etc, has each 
his represeutatlve. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
em times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Divines, Orators, 
STATBSMsir, Warriors, Artists, Ports, 
Pun/>80PHERs, Inventors, Pugilists, 
Surgeons, Discoverers, Actors, Musi- 
ciANS, etc, are given. It is an Enotclo- 
P.SDIA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 yeors, and of the present— such, for 
instancOjas Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow. Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thiennpeon, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the nook, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

Agents Wanted. 



The Place to Get Cloth- 

in«.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in s^lo, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly <m hand, of the most Ihshionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 616 Hudson 
Street, comer West Tenth, New Yoik. 



The Movement - Cure. — 

Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 36 cento. Address ff7 
West 88th Street, New York City. 



Mrs. E. De La Vergne, M.D., 

149 Carlton Avenub, Brooklyn. 



The Universal Stair 

Builder, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-^ls, 
showing plans of the various forms of 
Stairs. Useftd also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. Il- 
lustrated by 29 plates. By R. A. Cupper, 
author of '' The Practical Stair Builder's 
Guide.'' Price, postpaid, $7 50. 

Chapel and Church Arch- 
itecture, with designs for Parsonages. 
Illustrated with over 40 beautifhUy colored 
plates. By Rev. George Bowler. Price 
$13 ; or by mail, postpaid, for $18 60. 

Easy Lessons in Land- 
scape. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon. By F. N. OUs, A.M. 88 
pUtes. Fifth ediUou. $8 60. 

First Lessons in Composi- 
tion, with fhll directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Qnackenbof*, A.M. 
$1. Sent pos^id by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 880 Broadway, New York. 
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Gems op Sacred Song. — A 

New Volame of the Choicest Pletes of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a heantiftil collection of popular 
mnsic, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the "Home Circle Series," now consis^ 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, "Gbxs or Scottish Somos," 
now in press. Price of each. Plain, $3 50 ; 
Cloth, $8; Cloth, Aill gOt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON A CO., 877 Washington Street, 
Boston. tL 

New Physiognomy; or, 

signs of Character as manifested through 
Temperament and External Forms, with 
1,000 Illustrations. By S. R. Wells, of The 
Phrbnoloqical Journal. One large hand- 
some vol., 768 pages, in four styles. Post- 
paid, in 4 parts, paper, $4 ; in plain mus- 
lin binding, $5 ; Turkey morocco, marbled 
edges, $S; Turkey morocco, fhll gilt, ele- 
gant, $10. Agents wanted. Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 880 Broadway, New York. 

^bbertigements. 

[AnnouneemenU for this or thetyrececUng 
dmartment must reach theviMUnerB by Hie 
Ulqf^tht month preceding Oi£ date in which 
they are intended to cmpear. Terms for ad* 
vertising^ 85 cents a Wne^ or $26 a column.] 

It will eventually be known 

in every Hotel, Laundry, and Family In the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautifhl, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin. It is the 
OHLT ARTICLE that wiU effectually x>r«t«n/ 
theironand dust from adhering to toe doth. 
It makes old linen look like new I Goods 
done up with it keep dean much loneer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is the most economical article that can 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized ISunilv. 
Warranted not to injure the clothes. It Is 
used by the principal Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectftiUy referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles 00^ 
ed Starch tfloss, etc.^ to prevent fraud we 
now put upon the wrapper of each cake a 
fhc-stmile of the signature of the inventor. 
Wm. CuUen. For sale bv Grocers and 
Druggists. NEW YORK StARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, «18 Fulton Street, New York. 

Nkw Church Music — ^The 

Offering. A collection of New Church 
Music, consisting of Metrical Tunes. 
Chants, Sentences, Quartets. Motets, and 
Anthems. By L. H. Soatharo. 

This is a collection of New Music, and 
not merely a New Collection of Old Mnslc. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
desirable acquisition. Sent by mail, post- 

gild. Price, $1 50 a copy, $18 50 per doz. 
LIVER DITSON A CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. 

Phrenology at Home. — 

**The Student's Set."— How can I learn 
Phrenology ? What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacner ? 
We may say in reply, that we have arrang- 
ed a series of the best works on the sub- 
ject, with a Bust, showing tlie exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain. The cost 
for this " 8tudent''s Set," which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed— not by mall— to any part of Uie 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, 
New York. 

John Slatkb, Gentlemen's 

Boot BCakcr, 3 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residiiu at a 
distance can take the measure of thdr feel 
by sending for a plan. 
I^ste made to fit the feet 



American Artisan and 

Patent Rboord.— ^New Series. 

The American Artisan^ now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufiictnrers, encourag- 
ing the genius orinventors, and protecting 
the riffhts of Patentees. 

Each number contains numeroos original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
cliraery, etc.. both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
^^ Mechanical Movements,^^ and other use- 
Ail lessons for voung artisans ; the ofiScial 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
ttom the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 

contains six*-^ ' *— * — ** Tid 

interesting i be 

progress of 1 d- 

ed m familla n- 

bers form a le. 

The columnt re 

rendered atl be 

pens of mai <n 

upon scienti 

Terms of s t>y 

mail, per yc jle 

copies, by n d- 

vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to an who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled " Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees." Address 

BROWN, COMBS A CO.. 
Proprietors of the American Artisan^ 
Oct. tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 



Valuable Books — very 

Scabcb: 

THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mabt L. Booth. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A coUec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America ; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, Dy Frank Moore, in two volumes. 
$12 60. 

BROADHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, l«»-ia64. $5. 

HOTCHKEN'S HISTORY OP WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Diontsius Lardner. In 8 
vols., illustrated. $7 GO. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or. Sketches Of 
all Distinguished Women from ^'the be- 
ginning'' till A.D. 1860. Arranged in Four 
Bras, by Sarah Josepha Hale ; illustrated 
by 230 Portraite. $7. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WHf. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By John P. Kennedy. In 2 vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO-HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquestl 1520. to 1^, in- 
cluding an aooount of the war with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Philip Young, M.D. 
$4. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cras. J. Pe- 
terson. $3 60. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By John B. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Phints, with 
their history, medicinal properties, etc. 
$7 60. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, 
885 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM'S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 60. 

WASHINGTON'S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M. P. $8 60. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 



Guide Books. — We fiirnish 

all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
'" t publisher's 
post or expr 
this office on receipt of pay. P. A W. 



kpe 
and or the World, at publisher's prices^ 
and send the same by ' - - 



Bt or express from 



Mechanical and Soixntifio 

COXPANIONS — 

For the Bookbinder $2 26 

Brass and Iron Founder 2 60 

Brewer 1 60 

Builder 1 60 

Cabinet Maker 1 60 

Chandler 12 00 

Cotton Spinner 1 75 

Distiller ICO 

Dyer's Companion 1^ 

^^ Instructor 8 60 

Horse-Shoer 1 25 

M*"-^ ..ITO 

M ..800 

Pi ..1 60 

P* ..1 60 

K ..160 

Si ..160 

Tl ..860 

Ti ..1 60 

f ALL 
it i added 

an *el, by 

Fi (This 

w< rinted.) 

Pi .$15 00 

N . . 2 00 

O1 ..8 00 

B< ..260 

Tf IS- 

..12 OQ 
Y( ..2 00 

FOWLER AND WEUiS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 

Valuable Books — for all 

times. 

Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations $8 fiO 

Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 76 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 

White 176 

The American Question. By John 

Bright 260 

Russell's Young Ladies' Elocutionary 

Reader 1 75 

Exhibition Speaker, 1 60 

American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 

supplement 12 50 

Men and Times of the Revolution .... 1 75 

Reid's English Dictionary 2 00 

Youmans' Hand-Book of Household 

Science 2 00 

Youmans' New Chemistry 1 76 

Lardner's Lectures on Science and 

Art. 2 volumes 7 60 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 

THE KID AND THE WOLF. 

A KID thafc had strayed from the 
herd was pnrsaed by a Wolf. When 
she saw all other hope of escape cat ofl; 
she tamed roand to the Wolf, and said, 
**I most allow Indeed that I am your vic- 
tim, bnt as my life is now bat short, let it 
be a merry one. Do yoa pipe for awhile, 
and I wiU dance." While the Wolf was 
piping and the Kid was dancing, the Dogs 
hearing the masic ran np to see what was 
going on, and the Wolf was glad to take 
himself off as &st as his legs woald carry 
him. 

He who steps oat of his way to play the 
fool, mast not wonder if he misses the 
prize. 
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THE IJON AND THE GOAT. 
[S a snmmer's day, when every- 
thing was soflbring firom extreme heat, 
a Lion and a Goat came at the same time 
to qaench their thirst at a small foantain. 
They at once fell to quarreling which 
shoald flrst drink of the water, till at 
length it seemed that each was determined 
to resist the other even to death. Bat, 
ceasing from the strife for a moment, to 
recover breath, they saw a flock of vol- 
tnres hovering over them, only waiting to 
poance upon whichever of them should 
HalL Whereupon they instantly made up 
their quarreU agreeing that it was f&t bet- 
ter for them both to become friends, than 
to frimish food for the crows and vtiltnres. 

THE BOASTIHG TRAVELER. 

A MAN who had been travelhig in 
foreign parts, on his return home was 
always bragging and boasting of the great 
feats he had accomplished in different 
places. In Bhodes, for instance, he said 
he had taken soch an extraordinary leap, 
that no man could come near him, and he 
had witnesses there to prove it. ^* Foesi- 



THE MICE AND THE WEASELS. 
THE Mice and the Weasels had long 
1 been at war with each other, and the 
Mice being always worsted in battl:*, at 
length agreed at a meeting, solemnly call- 
ed for the occasion, that their defeat was 
attributable to nothing but their want of 
discipline, and they determined accord- 
ingly to elect regular Commanders for the 
time to come. So they chose those whose 
valor and prowess most recommended 
them to the important post. The new 
Conmianders, proud of their position, and 
desirous of being as conspicuous as pos- 
sible, bound horns upon their foreheads as 
a sort of crest and mark of distinction. 
Not long after a battle ensued. The Mice, 
as before, were soon put to flight; the 
common herd escaped into their holes ; bat 
the Commanders, not being able to get in 
from the length of their horns, were every 
one caught and devoured. 

There is no distinction without its ac- 
companying danger. 

THE HEDGE AND THE VINEYARD. 

A FOOLISH young Heir who had 
Just come into possession of his wise 
fotber's estate, caused all the Hedges about 
his Vineyard to be grubbed up, because 
they bore no grapes. The throwing down 
of the fences laid his grounds open to man 
and beast, and all his vines were presently 
destroyed. So the simple fellow learnt, 
when it was too late, that he ought not to 
expect to gather grapes from brambles, 
and that it was quite as important to pro- 
tect his Vineyard as to possess it 

THE FARMER AND THE CRANES. 

SOME Cranes settled down in a 
Farmer's field that was newly sown. 
For some time the Farmer frightened them 
away by brandishing an empty sling at 
them. But when the Cranes found that he 
was only slinging to the winds, they no 
longer minded him, nor flew away. Upon 
this the Farmer slung at them with stones, 
and killed a great part of them. '' Let us 
be off;** said the rest, *' to the land of the 
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bly,*' said one of his hearers ; " but If this 
Just suppose this to be Bhodes, 
then try the leap again." 




Pygmies, for this man means to threaten 
us no longer, but is determined to get rid 
of OS in earnest.'* 



THE HERDSMAN AND THE LOST BULL. 

AH£BD6MAN, who had lost a 
Bull, went roaming through Vie forest 
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has but a* short time to live." ^' Bless 
you I" said the Fox ; " bnt excuse me if I 
can not Itay ; for, to tell the truth, I feel 



THB HERDSMAN AND THB LOST BXTLL. 



carcass of his beautiftil Bull. And now 
the nnhappy man vows the Bull into the 
bargain, if he may only escape from the 
thief's clutches. 

Were our ill-judged prayers to be always 
granted, how many would be mined at 
their own request I 

THE BALD KNIGHT. 

A CERTAIN Knight growing old, 
his hair fell oS; and he became bald ; 
to hide which imperfection, he wore a 
periwig. But as he was riding out with 
some others a-hunting, a sudden gust of 
wind blew oft the periwig, and exposed 
his bald pate. The company could not 
forbear laughing at the accident ; and he 
himself laughed as loud as anybody, say- 
ing, "How was it to be expected that I 
should keep strange hair upon my head, 
when my own would not stay there ?" 

THE SICK LION. 

A LION, no longer able, from the 
weakness of old age, to hunt for his 
prey, laid himself up in his den, and breath- 
ing with great difliculty, and speaking with 
a low voice, gave out that he was very ill 
indeed. The report soon spread among 
the beasts, and there was great lamenta- 
tion for the sick Lion. One after the other 
came to see him ; but, catching them thus 
alone, and in his own den, the Lion made 
an easy prey of them, and grew fot upon 
his diet. The Fox, suspecting the truth 
of the matter, came at length to make his 
visit of inquiry, and standing at some dis- 
tance, asked his HiO^sty how he did? 
** Ah, my dearest friend," said the Lion, 
" is it you f Why do you stand so flir ftt)m 
me ? Come, sweet friend, and pour a word 
of consolation in the poor Lion's ear, who 



quite uneasy at the mark of the footsteps 
that I see here, all pointing toward your 
den, and none returning outward." 

AfDsirs are easier of entrance than of 
exit; and it is but common prudence to 
see our way out before we venture In. 

THE BEES, THE DRONES, AND THE 
WASP. 

SOME Bees had built their comb in 
the hollow trunk of an oak. The 
Drones asserted that it was their doing, 
and belonged to them. The cause was 
brought Into court before Judge Wasp. 
Knowing something of the parties, he 
thus addressed them : '' The plaintiib and 
defendants are so much alike in shape and 
color as to render the ownership a doubt- 
ftd matter, and the case has very properly 
been brought before me. The ends of 
justice, and the object of the court, will 
best be furthered by the plan which I pro- 
pose. Let each party take a hive to itself; 
and build up a new comb, that from the 
shape of the cells and the taste of the 
honey, the lawful proprietors of the prop- 
erty in dispute may appear." The Bees 
readily assented to the Wasp's plan. The 
Drones declined it. Whereupon the Wasp 
gave judgment: "It is dear now who 
made the comb, and who can not make it ; 
the Court a^udges the honey to the Bees." 

THE HOUND AND THE HARE. 

A HOUND after long cha^ng a 
Hare at length came up to her, and 
kept flrst biting and then licking her. The 
Hare, not knowing what to make of him, 
said : " If you are a friend, why do you 
bite me ?— but if a foe, why caress me ?" 

A doubtful friend is worse than a certain 
enemy : let a man b^ one thing or the 
other, and we then know bow to meet him. 
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THE BOYS AND THE FROGS. 

A TROOP of Boys were playing at 
the edge of a pond, when, perceiylng 
a number of Frogs in the water, they 
began to pelt at them with stonee. They 
had already killed many of the poor crea- 
tures, when one more hardy than the rest 
patting his head above the water, cried 
oat to them : '' Stop yonr crael sport, my 
lads; consider, what is Flay to you is 
Death to as." 







THE WOLF AND THE UON. 
N£ day a Wolf had seized a sheep 
from a fold, and was carrying it home 
to his own den, when he met a Lion, who 
straightway laid hold of the sheep and 
bore it away. The Wolf, standing at a 
distance, cried oat, that it was a great 
shame, and that the Lion had robbed him 
of his own. The Lion laaghed, and said, 
*^ I suppose, then, that it was your good 
friend the shepherd who gare it to you." 



THE OLD WOMAN AND HER MAIDS. 

A THRIFTY old Widow kept two 
Ser▼an^maid8, whom she used to call 
up to their work at cock-crow. The Maids 
disliked exceedingly this early rising, and 
determined between themselves to wring 
off the Cock's neck, as he was the cause of 
all their trouble by waking their mistress 
so early. They had no sooner done this, 
than the old lady missing her usual alarum, 
and afraid of oversleeping herself^ contin- 
ually mistook the time of day, and roused 
them up at midnigbt. 
Too much cunning overreaches itselt 




THE GOAT AND THE GOATHERD. 

A GOAT had strayed from the herd, 
and the Goatherd was trying all he 
could to bring him back to his companions. 
When by calling and whistling he could 
make no impression on him, at last, tak- 
ing up a stone, he struck the Qoat on the 
horn and broke it. Alarmed at what he 
had done, he besoaght the Goat not to tell 
his master ; but he replied, *' O most fool- 
ish of Goatherds I my horn will tell the 
story, though I should not utter a word.'* 
Facts speak plainer than words. 

THE ANT AND THE DOVE. 

AN Ant went to a fountain to 
quench his thirst, and tumbling in, 
was almost drowned. But a Dove that 
happened to be sitting on a neighboring 
tree saw the Ant*s danger, and plucking 
off a leaf, let it drop into the water before 
him, and the Ant mounting upon it was 
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THE MONKEY AND THE FISHERMEN. 

A MONKEY was sitting up in a 
high tree, when seeing some Fisher- 
men laying their nets in a river, he watch- 
ed what they were doing. The Men had 
no sooner set their nets, and retired a 
short distance to their dinner, than the 
Monkey came down from the tree, think- 
ing that he would try his hand at the same 
sport. But in attempting to lay the nets 
he got so entangled in them, that being 
well nigh choked, he was forced to ex- 
claim: "This serves me right; for what 
business had I, who know nothing of fish- 
ing, to meddle with such tackle as this ?'* 



THE LION AMD OTHIB BKASTS HUMTIMO. 



THE LION AND OTHER BEASTS 
HUNTING. 

THE lion and other beasts formed 
an alliance to go out a-hunting. When 
they had taken a fht stag, the Lion propos- 
ed himself as commissioner, and dividing 



it into three parts, thus proceeded : " The 
first,'' said ho, '' I shall take ofllcialiy, as 
king ; the second I shall take for my own 
personal share in the chase ; and as for 
the third part — let him take it who 
dares." 
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A KAFFIB OF MOZAMBiqUB. 



THB MOZAMBIQUE KAFFIRS. 

Tm features of the Mozambiquee display the 
SAine varietios as in other parts of the African coast. 
Captain Owen says, **The fitrther our travelers 
adranocd from the coast, the more they observed 
the natives to improve in appearance. Of those 
of Moroora, many seem firmly knit, stout, and 
elegantly proportioned ; some are perfect models 
of the human form. They go naked, with the 
exception of a piece of cloth, barely sufficient for 
decency of appearance. Some have their beard 
shaved, others only in part, but many not at all. 
In this latter case, the hair, for it is worthy of 
remark that they have not wool, grows long, is 
neatly plaited, and turning in slender curls, 
communicates to the countenance a wild and 
savage aspect ; in this resembling the people of 
Madagascar, whose covering is neither wool nor 
hair, and is dressed in a similar manner. The 
variation here noted from woolly to merely 
frinled hair, or the di£ference of description, is 
often disconnected in the accounts of cognate 
races, or of the same tribe seen by different 
travelers. The mode of dressing the hair prac- 
ticed by these people is similar to that used by 
the Eosahs, as well as by the nations of the 
mountainous regions, particularly the Moca- 
ronga." 

The figure in this page displays a specimen of 
the physical character of Mozambique Kaffirs ; it 
has something of the negro character, though 
improved. 



DOG STORIES. 

Thb Latb Mb. Hudson Gurnet's Doo.—One 
morning, says a correspondent of the Norwich 
Aiyut^ sitting with the deceased gentleman on 
business, I heard a pattering of feet behind, and 
the door silently opened. I turned to see who 
was listening to us, and the Newfoundland dog 
quietly entered the room, and, standing in the 



center, looked on me coldly, and on his master 
Idndly. *'This," said Mr. Gumey, ** is one of 
my most faithful Mends ; he has come to pay me 
his usual morning visit." Turning to the dog, 
he continued, " I am a little better to-day, but 
not much ; one morning you will miss me — ^I 
shall be dead." The dog, as though endowed 
with human instinct, ^ve a low moan, and ad- 
vancing to his master, placed his huge paw, with 
a gentleness that would hardly have crushed a 
fly, on Mr. Gumey's knee ; that done, he raised 
himself on his hind legs, and placed the other on 
Mr. Gumey's shoulder, and, licking his face, 
seemed to pat him on his back with an expres- 
sion of countenance which almost said, *' Come, 
come, don't be down-hearted I you are very bad, 
but you'll get better by-and-by." Mr. Gumey 
perfectly undeistood him, since he replied, *' It's 
no use ; I tell you I shall die !" The dog moaned 
again. *' And now," continued the owner of 
Keswick, *' you must go, for I am busy with this 
gentleman. ' ' The dog looked at his master, then 
at me, and then silently quitted the room. A 
month or so after, Mr. Gumey was a corpse. 

Mb. Robebt Nash, church-warden of Oxford, 
England, has a fine black retriever, who regu- 
larly goes to the post-office in the village about 
twenty minutes past seven in the morning, and 
conveys the letters, newspapers, etc., for his 
master with unerring precision. The sagacious 
animal walks straight to the office, and the post- 
master or mistress places the letters, etc., on the 
counter, when he seizes them in his mouth and 
goes to his master's house, and will not de- 
liver them to any one besides Mr. Nash. If he 
can not find him at once, he searches the house 
and premises until he succeeds in doing so. This 
interesting animal invariably goes from his mas- 
ters house at a walking pace, and returns with 
his letters, etc., at a bounding trot, thus showing 
a good example to human letter-carriers, which 
they would do well to follow. 

Of all the climes of earth, the torrid zone bears 
the palm. 



VIA CRUCIS— VIA LUCIS. 

(THE WAY OP THB CBOSS, THB WAY OF LIGHT.) 

Wabbior of life, in thy groat battle weary, 

Longing to lay thy heary burden down, 
Toil on I Thoagfa dark the lonely way and dreary, 

Not here, oh, Christtan, mayst thou wear thy crown I 

Not when the taint of earth wiU dim its glory, 
Nor yet the liree of passion qnench its light ; 

Not when thy heart repeats its daily story 
Of strong temptatlon^B power, and sin^s sad 



When the storm-doad of life hangs darkly o'er thee. 
And from the shadow then dost seek to flee ; 

Through the long ages that have gone before thee. 
Hear what God's ransomed children aay to thee I 

They who have toued alone in some mean station. 
Seeking to do their heavenly Father's will. 

Who never felt a higher aspiration, 
Than this— their heavenly mission to (hlfll I 

And they to whom was given, in ftill measure. 
The richest boons of genius, power, or pride, 

''*• Yet freely laid their intellectual treasure 
At the low footstool of the Crucified." 

Through the long ages past, 'tit the $am€ story 
From aU who've laid life's heavy burden down. 

And have gone home to be with Christ in glory— 
**Bear the cross. Christian, so shalt thou gain thy 
crown." Dot. 



Red Snow. — Professor Agassiz, in his ezoellent 
and ihost readable *' Geological Sketches," dissi- 
pates the popular notion, propagated by North- 
ern travelers, in regard to the *' red snow'' of the 
Arctic and Alpine regions. As his explanation 
of this phenomenon may be interesting to moat 
of our readers, we give it in his own words : 

" Sometimes in the midst of the wide expanse 
one comes upon a patch of the so-called red 
snow of the Alps. At a distance, one would say 
that such a spot marked some terrible scene of 
blood ; but as you come nearer, the hues are so 
tender and delicate, as they fade from deep red 
to rose, and .so die into the pure colorless snow 
around, that the first impression is completely 
dispelled. This red snow is an organic growth, 
a plant springing up in such abundance that it 
colors extensive surfaces, just as the microscopic 
plants dye our pools with green in the spring. It 
is an alga (ProiocoUea niwiUs)^ well known in the 
Arctics, where it forms wide fields in the sum- 
mer." 

A WISH girl would win a lover by practicing 
those virtues which secure admiration when per- 
sonal charms have failed. 
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Man. know thyaelt All wlad<im eentera there ; 
Tn uuiie man aeema IgneUe, but to man.— Fmn^. 

JEAN L. A. FOSSATI, M.D. 

PHRBNQLOOIGAL CHARACTEB. 

Dr. Fossati possesses a hardy, compact consti- 
tation. In bis advanced age, when other men, wrin- 
kled and time-worn, are trembling on the verge of 
tbe grave, he shows vigor and yonthfulness. And 
not only is there back-bone and nnusual power 
of endurance in his composition, which a careful 
and abstemious life has conserved and rendered 
serviceable to him In old age, but there is in his 
moral character that steadiness and conscien- 
tious adhesion to conviction which constitute the 
back-bone of true manly character. Besides, the 
basilar organisation generally is developed, giv- 
ing energy, force, and executive ability as well 
as prudence and sagacity. His Benevolence is 
evidently a strong character, and appears in our 
portrait to be one of the most influential organs 
of the moral group. Self-Esteem is not deficient, 
1 but sufficiently well marked to impart dignity 
A and importance to his movements and acoom- 
^ plishmentB, and serenity of disposition and self- 
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PORTRAIT OP JEAN LAURENT ANTOINB POBBATI. 



30, 1786, at Novare, a town in Lombardy, where 
his father was steward of the public hospital. 

While young Fossati was pursuing his studies 
under the tuition of his uncle, the curi Ambroise 
Baliana, and before he was thirteen years of age, 
the French army occupied Piedmont, In which 
Novare was included, and proclaimed the Re- 
public. It was then that the young student 
received his first ideas of liberty and equality- 
ideas which were at that time everywhere pro- 
claimed with enthusiasm, and, entering even the 
schools, were made the themes of juvenile com- 
position. 

In 1801, Fossati entered the school of philos- 
ophy, having passed his examination with dis« 
tinction. Here he pursued a course of logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics, together with a 
course upon the rights and duties of the man and 
the citizen, under the instruction of Prof. Silvetti. 
To these he added, during the second year, 
general and experimental physios, moral phi- 
losophy, and political economy. 



reliance in his relations with others. Ease in 
adapting words to the expression of ideas, atfa- 
bility of manner in society, and ability to appre- 
ciate the humorous and the facetious are also 
well marked qualities of his finely organized 
intellect The indications of a retentive memory, 
of a close and critical observer, are also mani- 
fest He is a strongly social man, believing 
earnestly in, and partaking of, where he can, the 
enjoyments and privileges of social and domestic 
life. Home and its associations, whether public 
or private, are dear to his heart; friends and 
kindred are necessary to his appreciation of 
earthly happiness. He would be prompt to 
redress a wrong; timidity or cowardice are no 
part of his nature ; but probably quickness in 
taking offense — a too sensitive appreciation of 
what he might deem an affront — ^is the chief 
drawback in his disposition. 

BIOOBAFHT. 

Jean Laurent Antoinb Fossati, patriot, phi- 
lanthropist, and man of science, was bom April 
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Having decided to adopt surgery as his pro- 
fession, be entered at once with great zeal apon 
the necessary course of study in his native town 
under Professors Branca and Dea^jfostini, with 
instructions in drawing under the engineer 
Orelli. He distinguished himself greatly in all 
these studies, and through the recommendation 
of his professors, who entertained a great friend- 
ship for him, he was admitted gratuitously into 
Cdccia College, Pavia, a favor very difficult to 
obtain, young men of noble families having the 
preference. 

In 1804. M. Fossati had the misfortune to lose 
his mother, which, his father having died two 
years before, devolved upon him, to a great 
extent, the support and education of five brothers 
and sisters, all younger than himself, in which 
work of love, however, he was aided by his 
generous uncle, the cure. 

In June, 1807, he received the diploma of 
Doctor in Surgery, signed by Scarpa, who noticed 
him particularly among his scholars. His good 
conduct and the hopes his talents had excited 
obtained for him the recommendations of the 
rector Prina and the other professors in favor of 
his remaining in the college for the study of medi- 
cine, an extraordinary favor, accorded to but few 
students. He remained; and in May, 1808, re- 
ceived a new diploma as Doctor of Medicine, with 
the highest grades of honor. Having obtained 
these distinctions, and full of confidence in the 
future, he decided to establish himself at Milan. 

The first years which Dr. Fossati passed in 
Milau were years of privation, during which 
he was obliged to sell, little by little, all that 
ho possessed, to enable him to continue the 
education of his brothers and sisters. He 
l<icked powerful protectors and patrons, and his 
learning and talents seemed at first to avail 
little. They could not compete with the influence 
of nobles and courtiers, which many others — 
hia inferiors in every respect— were enabled 
to bring to bear for their advancement. Gradu- 
ally, however, he found friends and patrons, and 
a career of prosperity and honor seemed open 
before him, when the revolutionary movements 
of 1814 and subsequent political troubles re- 
sulted in destroying his hopes of an immediate 
happy future both for himself and his unhappy 
country. The loss of a brother and a sister, the 
former of whom died in an Austrian prison, added, 
at this time, to his misfortunes and his grief. 

It might be interesting, if our space would 
admit, to narrate the principal political events 
in which Dr. Fossati bad a part during the stormy 
period which closed so gloomily for Italy in 
1820, but it will be sufficient te say here that his 
course wa« that of an enlightened lover of human 
liberty, a brave man, and a true patriot 

In 1820, Fossati found himself an exile in Paris, 
where he was well received by the most distin- 
guished physicians, who recognized him as a large 
contributor to the reformation of medicine in 
Italy. 1 1 was at this time that he first met with the 
celebrated Dr. Gall, who, after the usual ex- 
change of compliments, said to him : 

'' It is absolutely necessary, doctor, that you 
study my system, and that we become good 
friends." 

They did become friends, and their intimacy 



ended only with the death of tho great founder 
of Phrenology. Dr. Fossati studied, investigated, 
and finally unreservedly accepted tho doctrines 
of Phrenology as taught by Dr. Gall, who, it is 
well known, reposed the most implicit confidence 
in him both as a phrenologist and physician. 
The fact that during the absence of Dr. Gall in 
London in 1825 his patients, as well as the proof- 
sheets of bis great work then going through the 
press, were intrusted to Dr. Fossati, shows in 
what estimation he was held by his distinguished 
friend and teacher. 

In 1824, Dr. Fossati, being called to Italy by 
the death of his uncle, traveled through the 
country as far as Naples, giving in all the princi- 
pal universities demonstrations in the anatomy 
of the brain in accordance with the discoveries 
of Gall. On his return to Paris in 1825, he 
decided to make that city his permanent home, 
devoting himself fo the practice of medicine. To 
enable him to do this, he received a license by 
ordinance of the king, a distinction at that time 
accorded to but very few foreigners. Dr. Fossati 
also obtained from tho council of the University 
permission to institute a course of lectures on 
Phrenology, a favor the more remarkable from 
the fact that it had never before been conceded 
to any one. He opened the course in a lecture 
which he afterward published. 

Dr. Fossati was also one of the editors of the 
Bevue Encyclopediquey for which he prepared a 
large number of scientific articles. During the 
lost illness of Dr. Gall, in 1828, Dr. Fossati was 
deputed to finish the course of lectures at 
VAthenie on the physiology of the brain, which 
the former found himself unable to continue; 
and after Dr. Gall's death he prepared for the 
Encyciopidie Modeme several papers which the 
great phrenologist had engaged to write, among 
which may be named those on Encfphale Folie and 
Organologie, 

Dr. Fossati was one of the principal founders 
of the Phrenological Society of Pari:*, of which 
he was many times elected vice-president, and 
once president. His great literary and scientific 
labors and extensive medical practice, however, 
did not prevent him from taking an active part 
in ^he movements of the Italian refugees and 
patriots for the unity and freedom of their 
beloved native land, and our respect for him as 
a scholar and man of science is fully equaltrd by 
our admiration of him as a true lover of his 
country and of human liberty and progress. 

Dr. Fossati's principal work on Phrenology, 
written in French, and entitled JIaniial Praciigue 
de Phrenologle ou Physiologie du CervHiu, is one 
of the best treatises on the subject ever produced 
in any language — accurate, thorough, profound, 
and at the same time practical in its teachings 
and popular in its style. Phrenological students 
who read the French language will peruse 
Fossati with equal pleasure and profit, and agree 
with us in admitting that upon him truly and 
rightfully descended the mantle of Gall. 

Dr. Fossati, although upward of eighty years 
old, is still living, and in the fhll enjoyment of 
health and activity^ Besides several works on 
Phrenology in its relations to society, to educa- 
tion, religion, etc., he often delivers lectures on 
the science for which be has done so much. Last 




year he presented to the Municipal Museum of 
Milan a rare collection of cranlological specimens 
made during a long period of years, and on that 
occasion he delivered a course "on Compar»> 
tive Craniology,'' the introduction to which has 
been published, and is an admirable production, 
in w*hich the soundness of his doctrines is only 
equaled by the boldness with which he dares to 
attack old prejudices iu matters of philosophy as 
well as of religion. The friends of progress in 
America send across the ocean to the venerable 
and brave champion of truth the expression of 
their sympathies, and their wishes that his life 
may yet long be spared for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

- ^ •lim > * 

FRIENDS — QUAKBRS. 

THEIB DOCTBINES, XND OTHEB PEOULIAHITIBS. 

[Seeeixo photographic likenesses of leading 
members among the Friends, otherwise called 
Quakers, both in Europe and America, and not 
succeeding, we applied to a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia—himself a member of that body, and 
an author —and received the following statement 
of principles which can not fall to interest the 
great outside world who are not of this order. 
In this we get an inside view of the religious 
belief of the Friends, though we are not likely to 
get what we asked for, namely, a view of their 
faces. We may yet take advantage of circum- 
stances and catch their shadows, unbeknown to 
them, when they assemble in yearly meetings, by 
the aid of a portable pbotogprapbic apparatus I 
If we loifl, how can they escape? But read the 
letter of our Philadelphia correspondent] 
S. R. Wells— 

Respected Friend : In reply to thy request for 
portraits of leading Friends for publication in the 
Phrenological Jouonal, it must be stated that 
they can not be obtained. For although many 
pictures are in circulation of members of the 
Society who have become distinguished, the 
genuine Quaker will not allow his likeness to be 
taken, believing the practice originates in vanity, 
and savors too much of an idolatry of the crea- 
ture. It has been the object of their teachings 
from the beginning, to bring roan out of a state 
of nature into a state of grace, and to suppress, 
as far as possible, whatever attaches to his soul 
as a fallen being. 

Qeorge Pox, the founder of the Society, began 
to preach in the year 1648, being twenty-four 
years of age. He says, *' I was sent to turn 
people from darkness to light, that they might 
receive Christ Jesus ; for to as many as should 
receive him in his light, I saw he would give 
power to become the sons of God ; which I had 
obtained by receiving Christ. I was to direct 
people to the Spirit, that gave forth the Scrip- 
tures, by which they might be led into all truth, 
and up to Christ and God, as those had been who 
gave them forth. I was to turn them to the 
grace of God, and to the truth in the heart, which 
came by Jesus ; that by this grace they might be 
taught, which would bring them salvation, that 
their hearts might be established by it, their words 
might be seasoned, and all men might come to 
know their salvation nigh. I saw Christ died for 
all men, was a propitiation for all, and enlighten- 
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ed all men aad women wUb bis dWine and Bavlog 
light ; and that none could be true believew but 
such as belioTed therein. I saw that the grace of 
God, which brings salvation, had appeared to all 
men. and that the manifestation of the Spirit of 
God was given to every man to profit withal." 

It is a great cardinal doctrine of the Friends, 
that the Holy Spirit does at times reveal himself 
in the heart of man, in an immediate and sensible 
manner. This is a principle which can not be 
examined as a matter of curiosity. It can not bo 
tested by any of our philosophical methods, and 
U beyond the reach of polemical research. But 
if any one is earnestly endeavoring to live a life 
of holiness, and bis soul is thirstiog after the 
knowledge of God, let him retire into his closet, 
and, abstracting the mind entirely from external 
things, let him solemnly dwell upon, and strive 
to realize in all its fullness, that precept of the 
Apostle, '' men should eeek the Lord, if haply 
they might foel after Him and find Ilim, though 
He be not far from every one of us.''— ^cte xvii. 
27. The omnipresence of God is acknowledged 
as an abstract principle. It is far more — it is a 
great practical truth ; and the soul that reverently 
waits on Him in the belief that he is really near, 
will after awhile find a new sense awakened 
within him, through which he will at times 
recognize the actual presence of the Divine Being, 
and bo favored with a communion which will 
gradually purify his heart, redeem from the 
power of evil, and show all matters which concern 
him as they really appear in the light of truth. 
Under this influence, a state of freedom from sin 
is actually attainable, for it is only on condition of 
repentance and the forMiking of further sin, that 
we can receive remission of those which are past, 
through the atoning blood of Christ. 

In the g^eat sermon ou the mount, our Saviour, 
speaking of swearing, says (Matt. v. 87), «' Let 
your communications be yea, yea ? nay, nay ; for 
whatsoever is more than these con «th of evil." 
Under this injunction, the Friends not only decline 
to take an oath, but feel Impelled to apply the prin- 
ciple of *' Cometh of evil'' to other practices also. 
That of addressing a single person as if he were 
two or more — a falsehood which no amount rtf 
usage can render true—'* cometh of evil," ha^ 
ing its origin in the wicked pride of sovereigns 
in arrogating to themsolves a superior person- 
ality. The callmg of others Master (Mister) who 
are not such, is similar in its character, and is 
also expressly forbidden by Christ. — MaU. xxiii. 
8, 9, 10. The practice of calling the days of the 
week Sunday, Monday, etc., and the months 
January, February, etc., arose from the appro- 
priation of those days and times to the worship 
of the sun, moon, and other l^athen deities, and 
therefore cometh of idolatry. The Friends have 
always believed it right to bear a testimony against 
the changeable fashions of the world in dress, 
which foster personal vanity and pride, and draw 
the mind away from serious things. Their now 
peculiar cut of coat is the same as that worn by 
respectable people at the rise of the Society in 
1650. The Apostle Peter, speaking of the dress 
of women, says, " Whose adorning, let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, and of putting on of apparel ; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 




which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet ppirit.'' — I Pet. iii. 3. 

The Friends believe in ihe divine authenticity of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, but 
hold that in order to understand them aright, a 
measure of the spirit which dictated them ii 
necessary. They deny water-baptism, and what 
are commonly called the sacraments, believing 
these things have passed away with the dis- 
pensation of types and shadows; and their 
experience proves that an assurance of salvation 
may be obtained without them. They belie v« j 
the gospel dispensation Is not only one of *' glory 
to God in the highest," but also of " peace on 
earth," and therefore deny all wars, both offen- 
sive and defensive, under the ii^ unctions of our 
Saviour to " resist not evil," and to ** love your 
enemies" — precepts utterly at variance with the 
spirit and practice of war. The views of the 
Friends in relatioit to ministers differ from thoso 
of most other societies. As God alone can know 
the heart of a congregation, no amount of previ- 
ous preparation can enable any man to minister 
to their spiritual wants at the time without an 
Immediate revelation from Him. This being the 
only indispensable qualification, there is nothing 
in it to hinder a man exercising this office from 
gaining his own livelihood in any honest busi- 
ness ; so the Friends do not pay their preachers. 
They believe the most acceptable worship of the 
Most High is performed in silence. Thus, when 
they meet together, instead of having a set form 
of service, they remain quiet, endeavoring to 
wait on the Lord In the silence of all flesh ; that is, 
while reverently approaching Him in spirit, they 
try to suppress all worldly-mindedness, and thus 
perform a sacrifice of self which is well pleasing 
In the Divine pight. As this exercise is maintain- 
ed, a time of refreshing will come from the 
presence of the Lord, and He will make Himself 
known by the breaking of spiritual bread. 

The above are the prominent peculiarities of 
the Society of Friends, and they will doubtless 
meet the convictions of many others, for the 
church of Christ is not confined to any sect, but 
is taken out of every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and people.— Bei7. vii. 9. 

Those desiring further information are referred 
to Penn's Rise and Progress, and to Barclay's 
Apology. 




MiNTNO ON ▲ LaBGB SCALB— He^TT BLiflTIXQ 

Operations. — The heaviest blast ever discharged 
on the Pacific coast, was let off in the hydraulic 
claim of the American Co. on Manzanita Hill, 
Nevada, a few days since. The Nevada Oautte, 
in speaking of it, says that a tunnel was run into 
the hill ninety feet, and a cross-cut of sixty feet 
was run at the end. This cut was closely packed 
with 510 kegs of gunpowder, each keg having its 
head taken out. The tunnel was then closely 
tamped. The entire hill, 150 feet in depth, 200 
in width and almost 300 feet back from the front, 
was lifted several feet in the air and completely 
broken up ready for hydraulic washing. The 
cost of running the tunnel, powder, etc., was 
about $3,000. [It would be interesting to know 
how much gold or silver was obtained fVom this 
big blast.] 



FARMERS NON-INVBNTORS 



TuiOTHT TiTOOMB, iu his "Rural Life," says 
that the improvements made in farming imple- 
ments have not been made by farmers themselves, 
but by mechanics and men of science. The 
reason why the farmer has not been foremost in 
improving the instruments and methods of his 
own business is, that his mind has been unfitted 
for improvement by the excessive labors of his 
body. A man whose whole vital energy is 
directed to the support of muscle, has, of course, 
none to direct to tho support of thought. 

A man whose strength is habitually exhausted 
by labor, becomes, at length, incapable of mental 
exertion, and makes himself nothing more than 
the living machine of a calling which so far 
exhausts his vitality that ho has neither the dis- 
position nor the power to improve either himself 
or his calling. A severe and constant tax on the 
muscular system tends to repress mental develop- 
ment and make life hard, and homely, and un- 
attractive. Now, experience proves that this 
everlasting devotion to labor is unnecessary; 
and the farmer who, instead of making himself a 
slave to the soil, applies his mind to its study, is 
a man to be honored. Mind must be the emanci- 
pator of the farmer Science, intelligence, ma- 
chinery—these must liberate the bondman of the 
soil from his long slavery. Then, indeed, the 
future, to him, will be full of hope. The plow, 
under tho hand of science, has become a new 
instrument. The horse now hoes tho corn, mows 
the grass, rakes the bay, reaps, threshes, and 
winnows the wheat ; and every year adds new 
machinery to the farmer's stock, to supersede the 
clumsy implements which once bound him to his 
hard and never ending toil. When a farmer 
begins to use machinery and to study the pro- 
cesses of other men, and to apply his mind to 
farming so far as he can make it take the place 
of muscle, then he illuminates his calling with a 
new light, and lifts himself into the dignity of a 
man. 

[The time is coming when mind will direct and 
use the elements of wind, water, tide, and elec- 
tricity ; when CoNSTRCcnvENSSS will emancipate 
muscular slavery and leave man at liberty to 
study, cultivate all his faculties, and rise into the 
perfect being God intended him to bo. Inybn- 
T0B8, what are you about?] 



STANZAS. 



BT BBV. EDEN B. LA.TTA. 

TO AN OPENING FLOWER, 

As thou, to greet the eon^s returaiog ray. 

Thy weeping petals, pretty Flower, dost ope ; 
So man, of life's commingled ills tho prey. 
When Sorrow's night bas long obscnred hia way, 
RerlTea again beneath the light of Hope. 

TO A CLOSING FLOWER. 

As thou at eve dost fold tho dainty lid 
That shuts tby little cup, \rith dew-drops wet. 

And thus in darkness and in tears art hid ; 

So man, frail man, the storms of life amid, 
Yields to despair when Hope's bright star is set. 
Council Blujts, Iowa. 
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RBCOMPBNSB. 

Mo»r AL, toil your fonn is bending ; 

On joor brow*8 the care of yean ; 
Lines are marked beneath the laehea, 

Only made by scalding tears. 

Ton have carried others* burdens. 
Though your own did heavy lay ; 

While yoar feet the thorns were pressing. 
They have trod a flowery way. 

Ton have hoped for fhture blessings. 

Toiling on with deepest pain ; 
While yoor hands have plowed the ftirrows, 

Others garnered in the grain. 

Sorrow's hand hath pressed yon keenly, 
Wild the throbbing pulses beat ; 

Tet no kind hand cooled the forehead, 
Xono would stay the tired feet. 

But at times the weary spirit 

Struggled vainly to bo flrce, 
Crying out in bitter anguish, 

** Whorefbrc, Father, must this bet" 

Think you lie who knows our weakness, 
Bath not heard the earnest cry ? 

That He sufTreth all your labors 
To go unrewarded by ? 

Nay; He noteth all how meekly 

Ton the weary life-lot bear; 
Though for his good time ho waiteth. 

Soon a rich reward's your share. 

Toil, and pain, and patient sorrow 

Only bring you nearer Him, 
When the brow shall be encircled 

With a saintly diadem. 

In the *'home of many mansions" 
You shall lay the burden down ; 

Ton have borne the cross so nobly, 
Ton shall surely wear the-crown. 



TiM MMl, tke nNfthw of de^p fcara, of btth bop«a InBalto, 
or sfculow drMnu, mrsUiloos U*i«, of ■l>ipl— ■ tearr «%M ; 

Lorely, bnt nolemii It aroM, 

UnfoldlDK wlMt BO Bora might oIom.— JTra. Ammm. 

MAN TRI. PARTITE. 

Thi laDgrnages, literature, and Bcience of the 
most learned and highly cinlii<»d nations of an- 
tiquity were imbned with the idea of man's tri- 
partition into body, aoul. and spirit, each distinct 
in its nature, yet intimately conjoined to make 
up the whole man. 

The same idea pervaded the language, litera- 
ture, theology, and common life of the Hebrew 
race. It pervades the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures ; it was rife in India when Christ was 
on earth Incarnate, and was not refuted, but op- 
proved, hy him ; was taught most distinctly by 
Paul, in Cor. xy. 1-58, and elsewhere ; was en- 
larged upon and explained by the Christian fath- 
ers, and held by the whole Church, during its pur- 
est times, till lost amid the ignorance, and gloom, 
and retrogradation of the middle ages. 

The doctrine of a tri-partition of man was then 
banished from the earth. A bi-partition took its 
place in all modem theologies and in all transla- 
tions of ihe Bible. The Christian world has, in 
consequence, lost an immeasurably important 
truth. This loss leads to errors, misinterpreta- 
tions, and misunderstandings among Christians, 



almost innumerable. It is the cause of much in- 
fidelity among wicked men, and of a great deal 
of skepticism; sorrow of heart, and mental in- 
quietude among men who are not wicked in any 
just sense of that term, but are honest inquirers 
after truth and righteousness of life. It is with 
the hope of contributing a mite toward the recov- 
ery of the lost doctrine of man's tri-partition that 
I write. 

Others may derive their argument from science 
only, and yet their argument be satisfactory and 
convincing; for I have no doubt that, while 
science has already proved many interpretations 
of Scripture, it will ere long prove all just inter- 
pretations of the sacred volume to be €rod's 
truth, worthy of God and profitable to man. I 
write with the solemn conviction, that science and 
revelation are from the same all-knowing, un- 
changeable Source, and therefore must agree when 
rightly interpreted and understood. Onfo can not 
bo antagonistic to the other, bnt each mast, of 
necessity, be a help to a right understanding of 
both. While, therefore, others may reason effect- 
ively IVora whatever is yet known of PhyHulogy, 
Psychology, and Pneumaiology, three sciences 
which go to make up Anthropology^ the Science 
of Man, [ choose to reason solely from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament. 

They ascribe to man a frail, perishable body, 
doomed to decay and dissolution. They ascribe 
the same to the brute creation. They also ascribe 
to both man and brute a " living soul." They 
represent this living soul in l>oth as the seat of 
life, of the senses, steing^ hearing, tasting, sm^ 
ing, and feeling, and of the lower appetites and 
pashions. So far the parallel is complete. If 
man is declared to have been made a " living 
soul,*' so is the brute. If man loves one kind 
of food and loathes another, so does the brute. 
If man loves bis friend and hates his enemy, so 
does the brute. In all the lower instincts, appe- 
tites, and passions they are alike. 

But, with regard to man, the Bible goes farther. 
It ascribes to him a tpirit, with a higher class of 
attributes than belong to the soul. It nowhere 
ascribes the spirit, with these higher attributes, to 
orders of being lower than man. In the psychical 
nature, man is in common with the brute. By vir- 
tue of bis spiritual nature he comes into commu- 
nion with God. The Bible tells us, '' There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding,^^ It tells us that " man 
was made in the image of €rod," but never that 
the brute was. It informs us that <'man was 
made a little lower than the angels," but never 
that the lower animals wero. Although it alike 
ascribes a psycliical nature to man and brutes, 
yet how different does it represent them ! One, 
on its sacred pages, if redeemed from sin and 
won to Christian obedience, is '* an heir of Ck>d, 
and joint heir with Christ" to an unfailing inher- 
itance beyond this life ; the others are the " beasts 
that perish." Of one much is required ; of the 
others nothing. To one many promises are made ; 
to the others none. One is accountable to God 
for his doings ; the others not One is constitut- 
ed lord of Uie animate creation ; the others are 
appointed to serve him. And all these differ- 
ences, I apprehend, are based on the fact, that the 



one is endowed with a spiritual nature, with high 
capabilities and with conscienee, while the others 
are not 

Conscience is an attribute of the highest ele- 
ment, and not of the lower, in man's nature. The 
beast has not that highest element ; God did not 
give it to him as to man ; did not nuke him '' in 
his own image ;" did not inbreathe, as into man, 
his own divine spirit ; hence the brute, not pos- 
sessing that highest element of man's nature in 
which the conscience resides, has no conscience. 
Judas, we are told, *' went and hanged himself." 
Why ? There is no reason to suppose he had in- 
tended to bring an ignominious death upon his 
Master. He had been guilty of a great meanness, 
but not of a great ciime, and be had nothing to 
fear from the influential men of his country and 
time ; he bad done what they regarded an import- 
ant service; nothing could have pleased them 
better ; and doubtless they would have screened 
him from puniBhment ; but '' he went and hanged 
himself," and again I ask why ? He had broken 
no law of the Roman empire by informing where 
his Master was. No punishment was due him 
from any earthly power; he would have been 
screened, if there had been. Why, then, did he go 
and hang himself? Conscience goaded him to 
the deed. God had breathed in him, not a living 
soul only, as in the brutes, but a living spirit, a 
higher element, a breath from his own divine es- 
sence, endowed with reason, moral sense, con- 
science. He was driven to desperation. Thour 
sands have been ; and have confessed undetected 
crime. Judas bung himself for a crioie unpun- 
ishable by human authority. Who ever heard of 
a brute crushed by a sense of guilt for an undis- 
covered or an unpunishable crime ? The brute 
has a body, and a -* living soul" to animate it for 
a time ; that body is a perishable duaUty, without 
moral sense, without high reasoning powers, with- 
out conscience. Man has a body, a living soul to 
animate that body for a time, and an immortal, 
God-inbreathed spirit, with high reasoning pow- 
ers, with moral sense, with conscience, with long- 
ings for immortality, and with the promise of it. 



* Whoever says there is no difference between a 
man and a brute, and writes it down, writes him- 
self a brute, tramples on revelation, and abhors 
common sense. 

No difference, in the endowments received from 
the Creator, in the incipiency of life t Then long- 
eared, say I. None, in the lives here, in the de- 
partures hence, in the expectancies at death! 
" Thou fool," says St. Paul. 



Cholika, thv Mtstbrt op rrs BIarcb-Rivcal- 
BD. — The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
says : " There is no longer any mystery in the 
march of this pestilence. It travels with men 
and with things. Where man and his effects do 
not travel, there the malady does not show it- 
self." Why, how consoling ! The terribly mys- 
tery is exploded. It is only where we can live 
and have our effects along with us that cholera 
catches and kills us. Where we don't exist, there 
is positively no danger. 
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XMPRBSBIONS. 

BT HOPS ASUMGION. 

Thb foot thai leaves its impress in the sand 
maj tread upon the rock and leave behind no 
trace ; but if the rock had language it would 
have no right to say, '- There are no foot-p|[int8 
aoywhere, because /can not show them/' and the 
persons who have never experienced the impres- 
sions felt by others have as little right to say, 
''None such exist." 

As ! shall often have to refer to myself in this 
articlei I will ut the beginning apologize to the 
reader for doing so, by stating that I write, not to 
prove or disprove wliat others have said, but 
only what 1 *- do know,'- and fhali therefore de- 
pend entirely upon my own experience for illus* 
trations. 

NATUBAL INTUrnON. 

Intuitivo perception, a natural faculty of the 
human mind, given in a greater or less degpree to 
all, is rapidly developed by exercise. When a 
little child in school one day, I became so absorb- 
ed in another study, that a lesson in mental arith- 
metic escaped my attention entirely, until, to my 
surprise and regret, the class was called for reci- 
tation. Trembling with dread of the failure be- 
fore me, 1 took my place. 

Just as the reading of the first example ended, 
and the teacher was looking to the class for an 
answer, a number suggested iteelf so forcibly to 
my mind that I instantly named it, and was re- 
warded by an approving pmile and a " correct" 
from the teacher Encouraged by this, 1 had the 
result of the second example ready in my mind 
at the commencement of the reading, and waited 
anxiously for'the time when I could give it. This, 
too, was " correct,*' and my whole recitation was 
a success instead of a failure, gaining for me the 
approbation of my teacher and the envy of some 
of my companions. But I could not feel that my 
honors were rightly gained, and summoning all 
my courage, confessed to my teacher and class- 
mates that I did not know the lesson and only 
'guessed" the answers. 

My knowledge of mental arithmetic lessons 
was tested after this. But in later school-life, 
this faculty of intuition, quickened by exercise, 
saved mo roa. v times, in mathematics especially, 
when for want of time for analyfiis a failure seem- 
ed near at hand. With the power to throw rea- 
son aside, and concentration of thought enough 
to grasp the first impression that comes to the 
mind, this intuitive perception will, I believe, al- 
ways be clear, and the results so reached correct. 

"OUfiBSnfO" AND LOQIO. 

I remember once being asked to " guess" the 
weight of a small package lying upon the floor. 
"Twenty pounds" was the weight which in- 
stantly entered my mind. But I reasoned, it can 
not be. I should be laughed at for guessing so 
much, and concluded to say two pounds. It was 
a package of shot, and weighed twenty pounds. 

nCAOlNABT FICTUBXS. 

I have often heard people complain that their 
imaginary pictures of authors, formed while read- 
ing their works, were invariably incorrect, and 
adduce this as an evidence against the possible 
correctness of results reached by intuition, or 



rather against the existence of such a quality in 
the mind as intuition. The reason is simply that 
their pictures are imaginary and not intuitive. I 
know that many minds do not possess intuition 
enough to understand what it means, and persons 
with such minds are always ready lo deny its 
existence in others ; or, if obliged to acknowl- 
edge the presence of something beyond their 
comprehension, set it down as witchcraft And 
even persons possessing this quality to a great 
extent have been so far mistaken as to consider 
themselves spiritual mediums when only exercis- 
ing a God-given faculty of the human mind. 

INTUITIVE PICTUBES. 

There is a broad difierence between an intui- 
tive picture and an imaginary one. The one is 
always an impression upon the mind of some- 
thing which exists in some form outside of the 
mind impressed. The other is formed within the 
mind and has no original ; and the person whose 
mind receives no imprcBsion. or, if one be receiv- 
ed, does not retain it long enough for an examin- 
ation, who reads the thoughts of an author, then 
reasons f^om these as to the eort of looking per- 
son he fancies should write such thoughts, allow- 
ing imagination to remodel until the picture sat- 
isfies him, will always be disappointed. 

Two children, one of whom has large intuition, 
the other but little, may be asked the same quet- 
tion, and the manner of obtaining the result wiU 
be very dilTerent By one an answer will be 
given almost instantly, without reflection, and vrili 
seldom fail of being correct The other will c in- 
sider, reason, calculate, and possibly may ar .ive 
at the same conclusion. Intuition is the secret 
of good guessing 

nntJinvB judombnt. 

Those nice and delicate distinctions in compli- 
cated questions of right and wrong, wbich lie 
almost beyond the reach of reason, are also 
grasped at once by intuition and apprr ved by 
conscience. The mind, by intuition, sees quali- 
ties as well as forms. It enables us to read the 
f^ill meaning of the poet in the words he has 
written. 

MENTAL OONOEPnONS. 

The most beautiful poem is trash to him who 
reads only bare words, and sees not the glorious 
visions of which the wof ds are but. symbols. Had 
only a faint conception of the wonderful beauty 
which filled the soul of a Milton entered the mind 
of the critic of ♦• Paradise Lost," the world would 
have gained something by never having seen his 
criticism. 

In his landscape the artist sees glory and life 
never dreamed of by him who thinlLS it only a 
" pretty good^' picture of mountains, and rivers, 
and trees. Only such minds as can read through 
their works the minds of the poet and . artist, are 
fitted to prize, or to praise, or condemn them. It 
is not the work which impresses us. It is the 
mind of the author or creator, through the work, 
and only such minds as can hold direct commu- 
nion with the mind of the author can jusUy ap- 
preciate his work. And so the higher our con- 
ceptions of the beauty that eye hath not seen, 
the harmony that ear hath not heard, and the per- 
fect love that angels can not fathom, the higher 
will be our appreciation and enjoyment of the 



wonderftil creation of our Father. The tenderest 

flower will be — 

** Fit shrine for hmnble worshiner to hold 
Commnnion with his Maker." 

rOKXBODINQS. 

Tliose impressions received by one mind from 
another when in immediate association with that 
mind are very common. Reader, have not yon 
and your friend, after sitting in silence for a 
short time, often both commenced saying the same 
thing at the ssme time T Or has not your friend 
expressed a thought which was at that moment in 
your own mind T Or commenced humming a tune 
of which you were thinking T Is this accident 1 

There is an old expression, not very refined, 
but which contains truth, '* The de'il is always 
near when you are talking about him." Have 
you never found this true in the case of a friend, 
or one not a friend ? (not the de'il). But is it be- 
cause you are thinking or talking of a person 
that he comes? No. It is rather because he 
is coming that you think or talk of him. Your 
mind acknowledges the approach or the impres- 
sion of his. 

Experiences of this kind are so universal that 
an illustration is hardly necessary. Now if the 
infiuence of the mind of a friend can suggest to 
your mind the face and form of that friend, can 
not the influence of the mind of a stranger sug- 
gest to your mind the face and form of that 
stranger? It can, and in my own experience 
often has. 

PBOFBBTIO IMPBISSIOM. 

Have } ou never bad pictures of faces that you 
never saw present themselves to your mind? 
Have you never seen the original of one of these 
pictures afterward ? 

Impressions are made in other ways than by 
direct association of mind with mind. A letter 
of a stranger has suggested to me, before reading 
its contents, tho face of the writer ; an article of 
clothing, the face of the owner ; and f^om the evi- 
dence within mypelf I can not help believing that 
matter bears with it something of the influence 
of mind with which it is associated. 

There is still another vAsaa of impressions or 
prophecies which flit through the mind when con- 
sciousness is almost lost, when we lie at a point 
just on the borders of dream- land. From whence 
these come I can not tell ; but this I know, that 
prophet never told a truer tale than these have 
told to me. It may be that the mind« fancying 
itself entirely free, is dreaming out the future. It 
may be that the good Father who has given to 
His children so many gifts, differing one from an- 
other, has vouchsafed to some even now the gift 
of prophecy. But it is not too much for me to 
believe that the mind by intuition is reading the 
future expression of thought which now exists 
somewhere in undeveloped form. 

I would not have this faculty of intuition de- 
veloped and exercised at the expense of reason ; 
neither would I have all that is not reason set 
down as supernatural, having no ncitural claim to 
a place in the human mind. 

When we shall know ourselves, when not one 
of our faculties is perverted, but all used aright, 
then shall we be drawn near the great Source of 
our being; then shall we glorify the God who A 
made us. ^f^ 
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Religious Jlcprtment. 



'* Tlio man Is thought a knaTe r>r fool, 

Or bJgnt plotiln; aim*, 
Who, for th". adTMncemunl of Lla kind, 

la wSaer than hin time. 
For htm the hemlock ahnll dIstlU ; 

For UIro iho ax bo band ; 
For him lh« ciblwt «hall \m built ; 

For him the auke i^repared ; 
Him ahall the acorD nml wrath of lB«n 

Purane with dcailly aim ; 
And malice, envy, ppitp, and lie* 

Shall dvH«9crato his name. 
Cnt truth ahall conquer at the last. 

For roand and loand we run. 
And ever the rls'it cornea up|>ermo8t, 

And ever la Ja4tlc« done." 



FAITH'S RECOMPENSE. 

[Onk of our aesietants, recently dangeronsly ill, gives 
tbc following vereiflcd acconnt of his experience in the 
biUerest honrs of his malady.] 

Low on my conch I lay, 

Painl^lly tossing; 
Hope ehed a feeble ray, 
Mockingly cheering. 
So thonght the watcher pale, 

Silently watdilng. 
While night spread her dark vail, 
Wearily watcliing. 

Oh ! those wild, fltftd gusts, 

Quivering anguish ; 
How quick they came and passed I 

Must I thus languish? 
No ! bear that voice so sweet. 

Soothingly speaking ; 
Deep in my heart's retreat 

Earnestly chiding, 
** Fear not, I am with thee." 

Heavenly blessing 1 
"Up, I fast will hold thee, 

FaithftUIy trusting." 
Bow soon I sank to rest, 

Agony ending I 
Pillowed on that gentle breatt. 

Peacefully sleeping. 
Oh, the great strength received 

By those confiding 
In the dear Lord, when need 

Compels its asking. h. 8. B. 

8d9 Broadway. 



STRONG CHARACTERS. 

Strenotq of character consists of two thingn, 
povy^er of will and power of self-restraint. It 
requires two things, therefore, for its existence, 
fltroDg feelings and strong command over them. 
Now it is here we make a great mistake ; we 
mistake strong feelings for strong character. A 
man who bears all before him, before whose 
ftrown domestics tremble, and whoso bursts of 
fiirj make the cbildren of the household quake — 
because he has his will obeyed, and bis own way 
in all things — we call him a strong man. The 
truth is, that is the weak man ; it is bis passions 
that ar« strong ; ho, mastered by them, is weak. 
Tou must measure the strength of a man by the 
power of the feelings be subdues, not by the 
power of those which subdue him. And hence com- 
posure is very often the highest result of strength. 
Did we never see a man receive a flagrant insult, 
and only grow a little pale, rind then reply quietly ? 
That is a man spiritually strong. Or did we 
never see a man in anguish stand, as if carved 
out of solid rock> mastering himself? Or one 



bearing a hopeless daily trial remain silent, and 
never tell the world what cankered his home 
peace ? That is strength. He who, with strong 
passions, remains chaste ; he who, keenly sensi- 
tive, with Dj^nj powers of indignation In him, can 
be provoked, and yet restrain himself, and for- 
give — these are the strong men, the spiritual he- 
roes.— i?eu. F. W, Robertson. 

[Tnio. This is the phrenological view of the 
matter. That furious teapot tempest, by show- 
ing such feeling without judgment, justice, or sen- 
timent, is a fdlr sample of too many selflsh 
cowards. They show great authority where there 
U no power to oppose. How beautifully the 
author shows the difference between real strength 
and weakness } between courage and mere tem- 
per; between animal passion and moral senti- 
ment. Reader, do you ever fly into a rage, and 
thus nhow your enemy where to hit you again?] 

THE CHIMES 
OP GRACE CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. 

BT FBANCES A. BAKEB. 

To-NiGHT, through memory's open door, 

Upon my soul their sweet songs steal j 

They gladly come, peal after peal. 
And wake dead thoughts to life once more. 
They strike the chords deep in my heart. 

And while they sing of hope and Ikith, 

My soul grows strong to conquer death, 
Or bravely bear in life its part. 
And when they gently, sweetly tell 

Of that dear home where dwell the blest, 

WTiere all the weary are at rest, 
And angels whisper, " It is well," 
I raise an eameet heart in prayer. 

That after care and toil and pain. 

After life's c(^d and wind and rain, 
I, too, may find a refhge there. 
But now their strains more sadly come. 

And tears are falling fl-om my eyes, 

I, listening, stand beneath strange skies. 
And hear them sing of ** Home, sweet home." 
But though they touch the chords of pain. 

And bid the bitter tear-drops start, 

I can not shut them from my heart, 
I can not bear to lose one strain. 
Dear bells ! though fhte, in many climes. 

Should lead my wandering feet to rove ; 

As long as life shall last, and love, 
I still shall hear your ringing chimes. 
And oh, God grant, that through each year. 

My heart, by right and duty led. 

Though darkness gather overhead. 
May hear His voice ring out as clear I 



QusBR Texts.— Clergymen sometimes take 
queer texts. Thus we read of one who having 
heard of a slanderous report current to his preju- 
dice, preached a sermon on slander in the morn- 
ing from the text, *« The fool hath said;*' and in 
the afternoon upon ** The ass spake." Mr. Adam 
and Mr, Low preaching as candidates for a charge. 
Low in the morning took for^^bis text — '' Adam, 
where art thou?'' and his competitor followed in 
the afternoon with a sermon upon the words — 
"Lo ! here am I." The Rev. Paul Hamilton, in 
leaving Ayr for a new charge at Broughton, rather 
astonished his lady admirers by a discourse from 
the text — or more by the text itself — * And they 
foil on Paul's neck and kissed him " But the 
mast, ill-natured of all was'ihat of a clergyman in 
New Orleans, who, when General Butler visited 
bis church, used as his theme the words — "And 
Satan came also.'- 



PUBLIC OPINION. 

The necessity of a just public opinion is evi- 
dent to all ; at its bar the delinquent should be 
rebuked, but in those mUd tones cf charity which 
enliven hope, prompt reform, and which do not 
discourage and provoke recklessness nor origin- 
ate scandal. 

A healthy public opinion has for its legitimate 
province a most delicate yet important task. The 
gossip of the garrulous and self-righteous often 
receives this name, but how widely does it vary 
in its ofiSce ! It aggravates and inflames rathev 
than corrects the tendencies of the erring. 

For instance, a young man takes amis-step. In 
how many instances does an unchristian zeal 
ruin where a judicious kindness might remedy ! 
If he is one whose aspirations are confined to the 
locality where pcandalous report has gained cur- 
rency and is kept alive by the vindictiveness of a 
gossiping, mischief-making community (often the 
case), he concludes from the merciless rigor with 
which his name is handled and his character as- 
persed, that ho is already ruined ; that his aspi- 
rations (all that make him manly) mue.t be aban- 
doned ; that, in fact, he Is deserted by the good- 
will of his fellows— at least, those whose influence 
attract him to virtue — and that he can be no 
worse. In nine cases out of ten he accepts the 
embrace which is offered by those whose infln- 
ence is for evil, and seeks to deserve the name 
^ich an unjust public opinion has bestowed. 
How many are thus scovrgcd into vice by the 
scorpion tongue of slander 1 How mercilessly the 
self-righteous pursue! and how scornfully do they 
pull aside their skirts when they have fully ac- 
complished their hellish work ! " I must be cruel 
even to be kind." Yes, but the cruelty born of 
kindness does not toriure the victim to despair 
and then desert him (because, forsooth, the in- 
ventions of cruelty are exhausted !), but rebukes 
through love, chastises with tenderness, and pun- 
ishes without vengeance. To the measure that 
you are willing to bo *' kind' to yourself, be 
" kind" to others. 

Thousands are ruined thus. In one way may 
such be reclaimed, and in one way may ihey be 
made indifferent to this attraction downward : 
first, through an enlightened and charitable pub- 
lic opinion ] and secondly, by instilling aspirations 
into the minds of the young which elevate above 
local prejudice— which seek the broad theater of 
the world. 

By no means let the young bo too sensitive to 
evil report, but solace themselva<)by giving it the 
blush in the beauty of a virtuous life ; be not 
overpowered hy the hypocritical self-right«ou8, 
but conquer them. 

To the uncharitable I would say, study thy- 
self; look well for the mote in thine own eye, 
that thou mayest see clearly to pluck the one 
from thy brother's eye. john dunn. 



Be Honest. — As one angle drop of black ink 
will tinge and pollute a vessel of crystal water, 
so one little act of faithlessness may irredeemably 
poison a whole lifetime of the purest friendship 
and confidence. 
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A lrao\vlcds« of tli« 8ti uctura an.l functions of ihe baimn body 
•bottld galde tm In all oar InvMtisatlons of tbe Tarlons phanomcuA of 
llf'.— OiteiHa. 

My poop|« tn dwtroyed for lack of knowledjio.— ITMn It. «. 



MINERAL VTATERS. 

ABB THEY GOOD TO DBINEt 

Thb best water to drink is clear and Bofi 
Witk all due deference to the testimony of 
** learned physicians,'' chemists, druggists, and 
others, we insist that pure water is every way bet- 
ter to drink than impure mineral water. It is only 
a delusion to run after and guzzle down quantities 
of bad-smelling and worse-tasting stuff, which no 
horse, ox, or other animal would touch, merely 
because it is fashionable. 

A circular, just received, describes **The 
Spencer Mineral Springs, which are four in num- 
ber ; the first being an Acid-Oas Spring, and the 
other three being Chah/beaie Springs, very rich in 
salts of iron and alumina. The clear water of 
the first and second springs, when mingled, 
instantly act upon each other, forming an opake 
black fluid. This may show their strong nUnerai 
character. " And this is recommended to invalids 
to drink ; again— 

<<The ehemieai analyais shows the Acid Spring 
to have close resemblance to the famous Buxton 
Springs, England, and Wildbad Springs, on tbe 
Continent. The waters are esteemed very valu- 
able in sldn ^easeSf chronic rheumatism, gout, 
dyspepsia, joint diseases, old loonnds, sores, tumors, 
and diseases <f the liver and kidneys. They 
certainly stimulate perspiratory and glandular 
action, and thus remove from the system morbid 
and poisonous matter." What a whopper I Some 
will believe, and swallow. We should prefer 
pure water for all the purposes named above. 
Again — 

"The Chalybeate waters act by strengthening 
the tone of ihe stomach, and enriehmg the thin and 
pallid hhod cf tJie invalid with blood corpuscles. 
The best effects are frequently seen in cases of 
anemia, chlorosis, general debiiity, chronic dys- 
entery, etc., by the use of Chalybeate waters. 
These springs are almost identical with the 
Chalybeate Springs of Tunbridge Wells, England, 
except of a lower temperature. For the tired, 
worn-out, diseased frame of many an invalid, 
nothing c.iu be bettor than the tonic waters, pure 
air [why not medicated air?], generous diet, free- 
dom from care, and beautiful rural quiet of the 
Home fit Spencer Springs. The springs are in 
a little glen of Devonshire sandstone, at a height 
of 1 .088 feet above the level of the sea.'* 

We were about to exclaim, Oh, bosh*I But 
pecond thought determinos us not to oppope. If 
stupids must do^e themselves with slops and 
drugs, these waters will prove Icfs harmful — we 
doubt not — than ^uch stuff an the quacks sell at 
only BO much a bottle. So go to the springs if 
you will, but the le?8 mineral water you drink 
the better. The other agencies named may do 
you good. 



A HUNDRED HOURS AWAKE AND 
WALKIITG. 

Tub Porlsmouth (N. H.) Journal says that Mr. 
John Seaver» of that place, for a wager of $500, 
last Tuesday commenced walking one hundred 
miles in as many consecutive hours. IIow he 
was affected is thus related : 

'* On Wednesday afternoon, at the close of the 
first twenty-four hours, ho became weary and felt 
a stronger disposition to elcep than he afterward 
experienced. This was driven off, but tho effort 
produced a severe headache, which continued 
during tho remaining days. Oa Thursday ho felt 
drowsy, but was so excited that he would sit down 
without napping. Every hour the circultiog the 
room forty-two times was regularly performed, in 
times ranging from twenty to thirty minutes. On 
that morning he began to be discouraged, and ex- 
pressed a wish to abandon further effort. Ilis 
advisers persuaded him, and he renewed his 
efforts, and, as he expressed it, with a determined 
will to succeed. 

•* Friday, the third day, he was more wakeful, 
his nervous excitement having increased — ^prob- 
ably by the strong tea which was his only bever- 
a'ge. His head was bandaged, and bathed with 
rum and alum frequently. He stumbled from 
weakness and weariness, but got up without help. 
Saturday, the fourth and last day, was one of 
weariness, aching limbs, aching head, and pios- 
tration. He required to be supported as ho went 
his hourly rounds. In the ninety-fifth hour he 
fainted and fell. Every hour of the last four he 
was bathed all over with rum and alum. In the 
ninety-ninth hour he again fell in faintnees. Tbe 
last hour at length arrived, and with his assistants 
he completed his forty-two circuits in thirty-three 
minutes. He now received fresh energy from the 
idea that he had accomplished his feat, and, un- 
aided, he literally dragged his limbs once more 
around the hall, to show that he was still awake, 
and, amid the cheers of a large audience, he re- 
tired after nine o'clock." 

He did not recover from the sickness that en- 
sued for several days. 

[We doubt if he ever fully recovers from this 
foolish, this wicked experiment^in which he lit- 
erally tempts God to take his life. And for what T 
A vain boast of a foolish feat. Instead of being 
applauded, he should have been frowned down 
or sent to a lunatic asylum.] 



CHOLERA. 

SOMETHING WOBTH KNOWING. 

Dr. T. S. Bell, an old and eminent physician 
of Louisville, a man of vast acquirements and 
wide observation and experience, said, tbe other 
day, at a meeting of the Louisville College of 
Physicians and Surgeons : 

Tho cauee of cholera has never risen to any 
great height perpendicularly, except when it was 
forced up. Naturally it can not seriously affect 
the second story of a good house. Heightd have 
always been, when properly guarded, a secure 
refuge from cholera. Elcvat«*d buildiofrs or high 
walls have been perfectly exempt, while tte co- 
terminous pHces were ravaged. Moscow has 
been repeatedly invaded in (ho quarters along the 
low banks of the Moskwa, but there has never 
been a case of the disease in tho elevated Kremlin. 
The monasteries with high walls, ia Italy, France, 
nnd Spain have, with great uniformity, escaped 
the diJca^T. Tlio cause of cholera acts alone at 
uipcht, and upon sleeping por.-^ons. No amount of 
exposure in (he worst localities of the disease im- 
perils tho wakeful, moving individual. I have 
seen hundreds of instances of this fact, without 
one aberration from the statement of the proposi- 
tion. I have myself spent many a night in these 



localities during tho ravages of the epidemic, and 
never ftlt that I was in any peril while I kept 
awake. So this distinguished practitioner inii- 
mates that attention to our sleeping apartments 
is quite as important as the other precautionary 
steps which are more frequently urged in tho 
newspapers L"ook where you sleep, for It seems 
that the epidemic is most dangerous when it steals 
on one " like a thief in the night." 



SciiNCK AXD Art.— (Extract from a lecture by 
the late Cardinal Wiseman on <'The Points of 
Contact between Science and Art.") 

''From the time of Michael Angelo, though 
undoubtedly the feeling is much more ancient, 
there has been an expression of the thought that 
tho hqman figure is perfect in its proportions, and 
that those {proportions must have a law. 

"Further study, perfected in our days, has 
shown this to be tho case ; that the whole of tho 
human figure is ruled by lines, the angles of 
which are all harmonic — so musical that they 
may be represented as tonic, and mediant, and 
dominant, and, in fact, by all other proportions 
of the vibrative string ; therefore, that there is in 
the proportions of the human frame a harmony— 
a true, complete harmony. Besides these har- 
monic angles, the curves which circumscribe 
subdivisions possess the quality no less than the 
angles. 

'* But further still, it is interesting to find that the 
curve which dominates through the wonderful 
structure of man, should bo that curve which 
rules the heavens, tbe ellipse; so that we may 
ssty, that the figure which circumscribes the grt*at 
movements of the heavenly fphcre al«o binds 
and contains within itself all the graceful actions 
and the sublime expression of the human frame 
and countenance." 



Medical Teuperaxcb SociErT.— The Philadel- 
phia Medical and Surgical Reporter suggests, that 
at the meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Baltimore, an American Medical Temper- 
ance Society be organized, with branches in all 
sections of the country, and adds, what no ono 
will doubt, '' that our profession see enough of 
the evils produced by intemperance, to induce 
them to throw their influence into the scale of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors." 
The^ also fed enough, it may safely be said. 
Durmg the sixteen years of our California life, 
three out of every four deaths among physicians in 
San Francisco have been occasioned by intem- 
perance. — Pacific Medical Journal. 

Pretty good authority for the truth of the state- 
ment, and pretty good reasons for the proposed 
step. We have wondered why physicians recom- 
mended alcoholic liquors in the shape of bitters, 
cordials, tonics, made of gin, rum, whisky, brandy, 
etc., to thehr patients when it was clear no possi- 
ble good could come of it ; but the fact that they 
themselves were addicted to the habit explainii; 
the mystery. Think of a physician recommend- 
ing to a nursing mother such slops ! In the old 
country, many women are taught to think they 
can not give suck to their babes without bottles 
of ale, porter, beer, or other liquors, as though 
such substances could be converted into healthy 
food, blood, bone, and muscle I The appetites of 
both mother and babe are thus perverted, and a 
foundation laid for future drunkards. By all 
means let the doctors form temperance societies, 
and let no more bitters be given to nursing 
mothers. 
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POBTRAIT OF THB KINO OP THE BELGIANS. 
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THB KING AND QUEE2N OF THB 
BBLGIANS 

PHRKNOLOOICAL CHARACTER 

Thx yonng King of the Belgiansi exhibits a 
well-formed organization. He is tall and sym- 
metrical, and has all the elements for a strong 
character. But he is yet comparatively unde- 
veloped ; time, with opportunity, may call out 
his energies, and he may show superior qual- 
ities. 

We note first, a long, high, and broad head — 
very large in the peroeptives, well developed in 
the reflectives, and broad and full across the top. 
He has large Cautiousness, a good degree of Ck)n- 
scientiousness. Veneration, and Benevolence, with 
a good deal of Causality, Constructiveness, and 
Comparison, and is largely developed in Lan- 
guage. With training, he would be eloquent as 
a speaker, and free and facile as a writer. 

He can acquire knowledge rapidly, and impart 
it freely. He should also be known for ambition, 
amiability, method, strong, practical common 
sense, and executiveness. His youthful diffidence 
and sensitiveness may pass away with age and 
experience, and we shall yet look to his future 
with the expectation of finding in him proficient 



scholarship, sound judgment, and strict adherence 
to honor and integrity. 

Among all the crowned heads of Europe wo 
know of few who are more favorably organized, 
or who are more capable of usefulness and happi- 
ness. If to all his natural capabilities he add the 
Christian graces, there will be nothing wanting 
in his character to enable him to secure a leading 
position among those of his class. 

Of Marie, his queen, we may speak unreserv- 
edly. She is every way worthy of her excellent 
husband. She has a most genial expression, a 
fine intellect, speaking eyes, and loving lips. 
This is not a voluptuous nature ; there is noth- 
ing low or gross in her organization ; but it is as 
nearly as possible what one would seek in a com- 
panion. 

We are struck with the organ of Form. See 
how broad between the eyes ! How large at Or- 
der, Size, Weight, and Color I She should ex- 
hibit a taste for music as well as great love for 
art. Ideality, Sublimity, and Imitation are evi- 
dently large. But her character would culmi- 
nate in the affections and in the moral sense. 
She is as good as she looks, and would be loved 
by all. 

We predict for the Queen of the Belgians a 



popular and happy futar&--ftt least, so fiir as she 
may have the direction of affidrs. She is of 
course subject to certain circumstances, for which 
she can not be responsible. But in her depart- 
ment we have no doubt as to her acquitting her- 
self well. There is just a little of the good Jenny 
Lind in this organization, though of different stock. 
There is ardent affection, kindness, strong sym- 
pathy, good judgment, truth, sincerity, and 
a kind of spiritual intuition which foreshadows 
coming events, and lifts the curtain that hides 
the future. 

We congratulate the King on his good judg- 
ment in making so judicious a selection of one 
of the best of women to become his queen and 
the mother of his children. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Leopold Louis-Philippe Marie Victor was bom 
at Brussels on the 9th of April, 1885. He is the 
eldest son of the late King Leopold, and has 
lately succeeded his father to the throne of Bel- 
gium under the title of Leopold n. 

Leopold I. was elected King of the Belgians in 
June, 1881, and was inaugurated July 21 in the 
same year. In 1882 he married the Princess 
Louise of Orleans, the daughter of Louis Philq>pe, 
King of the French, who died October 11, 1860, 
leaving three children, namely, Leopold Louis- 
Philippe Marie Victor, Duke of Brabant, now 
Leopold n. ; Philippe, Count of Flanders f and 
PrinoesB Charlotte, who married the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria, now of Mexico. 
The subject of our sketch has hitherto been 
known as the Duke of Brabant, and has held the 
military rank of major-general and honorary 
colonel of the regiment of grenadiers. 

He was married to Marie, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, on August 10, 1858, and has three or four 
children. For the last ten years he has had a 
stsat in the Belgian Senate, where he has taken a 
prominent part in several important discussions. 
In 1855 he took part in the debates upon the 
question of the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion with the Ottoman Empire, and the establish- 
ment of a more direct maritime intercourse be- 
tween Antwerp and the Levant. He is a great 
traveler, having, together with his wife, traveled 
over a great portion of Europe, visiting London 
and Paris on several occasions. La^t year he 
mode a tour in the East, proceeding from Egypt 
to Ceylon, and thence to the different presiden- 
cies of the Indian empire, where he showed a 
groat desire for information and an enlightened 
interest in the civilization of the Asiatic 
races. 

He is connected by family relationships with 
most of the European dynasties. His relation 
with the English court is also intimate. His 
father, Leopold I., married for his first wife the 
Princess Charlotte of England in 1816 ; and he 
was intimately related to Queen Victoria, of 
whom he was uncle— her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, being his sister. 

Marie, Queen of the Belgians, is the daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hun- 
gary, and was bom in 1836, and was married to 
the Duke of Brabant — now the King of the Bel- 
gians— Aug. 10, 1853. 
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L7CEUM LECTURERS. 

BY OEORGB W. BCN'OAT.- 

The lecture season is at hand, and the mana- 
gers of Ijceums are making inquiries in relation 
to the most popular and eloquent men whose 
names are on the lecture list. Who are theyT 
What subjects have thej chosen for their fall and 
winter work ? On what terms can their pervices 
be secured ? Do they exert a good moral influ- 
ence ? Will it piy to organize and sustain liter- 
ary associations ? Are not books, magazines, and 
newspapers a good substitute for the presence 
and living voice of the lecturer ? These, with 
many other questions too numerous to mention, 
are made constantly, and I will endeavor to an- 
swer some of them, not in the order in which they 
are found here, but as they occur to me while I 
write. 

There are but few men familiar with the art of 
lecturing ; it is artistic work, and deserves to be 
classed with the fine arts. The man who ** draws 
well," night after night— year after year — win- 
ning compliments from the critics, and pleasing 
the most fastidious and scholarly listener, is a 
word-artist. 

Lecturing is not like stump HBpeaking— not like 
preaching — not like parliamentary debate. The 
off hand and careless mode of speech character- 
istic of the impromptu political or reformatory 
orator would not suit the nice and cultivated 
taste of the dainty hearer whose opioion is au- 
thority in the lyceum ; and the sermon would, in 
nine cases out of ten, be tinged with a solemn or 
sectarian tone, unsuited to the genial atmosphere 
of the lecture room whose rules are supposed to 
exclude whatever may be offensive to the reli- 
gious sentiments of the auditors ; and argument- 
ative debate would be dismal entertainment to 
those who go (as the majority do) to the lecture- 
room to be entertained, and not to be drilled in 
lessons of logic. Your smooth-bore may fire 
heavy shot, but he usually misses the mark ; 
while the well-disciplined lyceum orator wins the 
battle with his needle-gun of wit, pathos, anec- 
dote, and argument. I can count on the fingers 
of my two hands most of the popular lyceum lec- 
turers we have in the United States. They are 
not the most learned — not the most profound men 
we have. They can not write so well as scores 
of men who never attempt to speak in public ; 
but they possess the voice, the manner, the com- 
mand of speech and thought, the imagination, the 
viva visj the magnetism, the indescribable 
something which draws the attention of the au- 
ditors, as particles of steel are attracted to the 
magnet 

It is a singular fact, that nearly all the most 
successful and accomplished lecturers at the 
North are radicals. A conservative at the West, 
writing to a literary gentleman at the East for 
lecturers, said, " All the men you have sent here- 
tofore have been radicals." The reply was, ** We 
have no other kind in the field. At the head of 
the list of lecturers at the North stands Wendell 
Phillips, a man of fortune, of culture and leisure. 
He can afford to stay in his study until he is fully 
fitted for his task ; and he seldom ventures upon 
the platform until he has carefully thought out 
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his speech or lectore and mnde Licnself thorough- 
ly master of its leading idea, if not, its language. 
He is one of the most painstaking of our public 
speakers ; and when be reads, he has an eye to 
the effort he will make at the mi«s-meeting or 
the lyceum. The ease and grace of his manner, 
the eloquent poise of the man before bis hearers, 
comes of that self-reliance which grows out of a 
mastery of the subject. He is assured that he 
will not fail, that be will not falter even, because 
he has made himself familiar with the question. 
Naturally plucky, he has added obstinacy to his 
courage, in the Bevore discipline of the anti-sla- 
very arena. If his view of a question does not 
admit of the host argument, he seasons his speech 
with hot words, as the Spanish cooks temper their 
soups with hot pepper when there is a lack of 
meat. Though a gentleman by instinct and edu- 
cation, he will break over the laws of etiquette 
and indulge in the raost provoking personalities 
when it suits bis purpose to give a bad name to 
an opponent 

He writes but little, because there is no mag- 
netism in types, no voice save the click not heard 
beyond the printer's case. The white finger, the 
flashing eye, the impassioned voice ringing out 



likes the notes of a goliUMi trumpet can never be 
imparted to the written or to the printed page. 

The success of Mr. rbiilipa as an orator U 
partly d'le to his superior learning. He is a co- 
temporary among the ancients, and an ancient 
among his cotemporaries. He is a living ency- 
clopedia of facts relating: to the issues which form 
the chief topics of deb.ite. Add to this, his largr 
experience and many years of practice, his care- 
ful preparation, his pleasant voice and his fine 
personal presence, and jou have the principal 
points which make him one of the most polished 
and charming lecturers in the land. 

He is at)Out fifty -six years of age, tall and slen- 
der, with a literary stoop— has a large bead, bald 
on the crown, and thinly covered with fine sandy- 
colored hair on the sides. Ilis forehead is broad 
and high — his eyes are dirk — his nose of the 
" eaglcrbill type" — his lips tbiu ; in a word, his 
general features indicate the scholar and thinker 
and orator that he is. lie could earn twenty 
thousand dollars per annum, before lyceums, but 
he does not respond to one out of a score of the 
applications made for his services. 

Leaving the man of the golden hair and golden 
speech, I will now refer briefly to the Shak- 

_ ^ 
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speare of the American pulpit, Henry Ward 
Beecber. I do not intend to say that the theologi- 
cal thunderer is a poet, and yet the poetry runs 
through bis sermons and lectures as *' honey- 
suckles through a hedge in June." He is a 
natural speaker. He speaks as the birds sing — 
as the brooks flow — as the lightnings flash. The 
tones of bis voice, the lights and shadows on bis 
foce, the earnest and the emphatic manner of the 
man attract your notice, and you can not fail to 
be moved by the sound philosophy, the apt 
imagery, and the striking originality of his style. 
The late Dr. Lyman Beecber, spealdng of bis sons, 
said, "Edward fires forty-pounders, and woe 
betide the man he hits. Henry fires grape-shot, 
and kills the most men." Mr. Beecber is equally 
interesting and attractive, whether in the pulpit 
or on the platform. He never sinks the man in 
the minister, hence bis sermons and bis speeches 
palpitate with vitality. Dr. Campbell, of Eng- 
land, the editor of the organ of the Independents, 
in that country, said, in one of bis reviews, that 
Henry Ward Beecber *'is one of three of the 
ftblest and most remarkable preachers in the 
world.'^ 

His church covets his entire service, but be 
occasionally steps aside from its wishes, and 
keeps a lyceum appointment, seldom speaking 
for less than two hundred dollars for the hour's 
work. He could have an engagement to lecture 
at that rate every evening in the year, if he would 
accept it He is never at a loss to say the best 
thing in the best manner, at the time be speaks, 
whether in conversation or in public. Like the 
vocal statue of Thebes, which emitted music 
when touched by the rays of the sun, be pours 
out strains of eloquence when the heart is touched 
with an appeal for pity, or when justice calls for 
the rebuke of Indignant manhood. Although a 
little past fifty— in the pulpit he appears twenty 
years younger. He is somewhat below the ordin- 
ary stature, of stout build, and has a full face 
smoothly shaved, and lit up with large magnetic 
gray eyes. There are long-faced, straight-laced 
individuals who would be shocked at bis boyisb 
behavior, thinking it beneath the dignity of a 
clergyman to carry a bundle in the street, to 
work at the brakes at a firo, to put on skates and 
cut hieroglyphics on ice. He has the unwasted 
energy of a man who did not exhaust the re- 
sources of health in boyhood, so that, in his own 
words, if he has " plenty of bread and mutton 
and sleep, be is equal to bis work.'' 

Since the death of Starr King, the Rev. K H. 
Chapin is the most distinguished lyceum lecturer 
within the pale of the "liberal church;" be Is 
graphic, fluent, and forcible. His prose is un- 
rhymed poetry, and when wedded to bis rich, 
deep, mellow voice, it has the charm of music. 
All are delighted during the delivery of bis 
lecture— always interested, oden thrilled, alter- 
nately, to tears and laughter. At the moment of 
inspiration, be sets ** the human pulse to music," 
be makes the heart beat with the noblest pur- 
poses, and always with sympathy for struggling 
humanity. Ho has just passed the meridian 
of life, and has grown corpulent, as though the 
nectar of poesy and the food of the gods were 
easily digested and good for literary constitutions. 
Once being asked bis terms for a lecture, be re- 
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plied, " I lecture for F. A. M. E., which being in- 
terpreted signifies FiKfT and my expenses 5" but 
be now asks one hundred dollars per lecture. 

Horace Greeley ranks with the first-class lec- 
turers, and commands his one hundred dollars fee 
as often as he will consent to 0^eak, and yet Mr. 
Greeley is not eloquent ; indeed, he is a very in- 
different speaker, and an intolerable reader, but 
be is noted, famous as a writer — as the editor-in- 
chief of the thunderer of America, the Tribitne. He 
is the Jupiter Tonans of the press, and bis thunder 
implies lightning— bis sheet is a sheet of fire, 
making moral and political darkness visible. 
Owing to his temperate habits, and bis habit of 
falling asleep so easily, be grows old slowly. 
Time deals gently with him ; indeed, be is four 
years on the sunny side of sixty, and there seems 
to be thirty years of good working life in him yet 
Mr. Greeley's voice is semi-feminine, bis manner 
awkward, and be seldom lifts bis eyes from bis 
notes or changes the tone of hU voice from the 
commencement to the close of his lecture ; yet 
there are few speakers who can command hotter 
"paying bouses," few whose services are in 
greater demand ; this is due to bis editorial fame, 
to bis political influence, to bis unfaltering in- 
tegrity, and to hia wonderful talent — I was about 
to say genius. His tall form (broadened of late 
years), surmounted with a large head, bald in 
front and lightly touched, not with a waterfall, 
but with a spray or fog of fine hair which streams 
over bis coat-collar — a collar seldom symmetri- 
cal— give him a striking appearance. He seems 
to dress l^mself as though the wind had the ar- 
rangement of bis wardrobe ; but be has discarded 
the old white c6at and the old white hat, and 
wears well-made clothes and of the best material, 
and he ean afford it, for bo is now a wealthy man. 
Some books, like acts of Congress, are merely 
read by their titles and then passed, but Mr. 
Greeley's books are read and studied, and not 
passed until they are sifted thoroughly. His 
" American Conflict" is considered by himself and 
others as his masterpiece, as the chief work of 
bis life. The eoming season will find him in the 
lecture field, principally at the West, where his 
unpretentious manner and his opinions are popu- 
lar. 

John B. Gough is an actor and story-teller 
rather than a debater — ^tbat is, he is not a deep 
thinker, not a logician, not a student, and he 
lacks the culture of the schools — but he is a cap- 
ital mimic, overflows with speech, and gives out 
lightning like a galvanic battery. There is no 
man in the country who can move an audience to 
tears and laughter as he can — no man who can 
entertain an assembly of men, women, and chil- 
dren so many evenings in succession as be can. 
Now with a touch of pathos dropped into the well 
of the heart — the water splashes into the eyes — 
now a ludicrous story, a strange similitude, or a 
funny gesture provoke irresistible laughter. A 
cold man sits down before him, and to the aston- 
ishment of himself and bis neighbors, " a breath 
of summer floating from the south melts him like 
snow.*' This " man wonderful," now about fifty 
years of age, has some of the indispensable ele- 
ments of popularity; be is modest, earnest, 
plucky, and conscientious, and he has a nice 
sense of the comic and the pathetip, and an im- 




agination which might have flowered out in poetry 
if he had not been an orator. Three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year be can get two hun- 
dred dollars per evening for his services, but he 
is discreet and husbands bis strength— seldom 
speaking more than four times a week during the 
lecture season, and giving himself a broad margin 
for rest during the summer. He is a pleasant 
and generous man, and most excellent company 
in the home circle when be feels at home. He is 
of medium size, his dark-brown hair is splashed 
and streaked with the snow which never melts — 
bis eyes are large and sometimes "vivid with 
light, sometimes soft with rain." 

Miss Anna Dickinson is a young woman who 
owes a part of her popularity to her handsome 
person. She is rather below the medium stature, 
and a stoop of the shoulders mars the symmetry 
of her" figure. Her portrait and the picture of 
Longfellow's Evangeline are almost perfect coun- 
terparts. She is a radical of the Garrison type, 
and does not conceal her convictions in regard to 
the public measures and the public men of the 
day. Her caustic lectures draw like a mustard 
poultice, and she puts the plaster thickly spread 
on the politician who displeases her, and seems 
to take delight in bis writhing and contortions ; 
and if he leaves bis seat to wash it off with water 
or brandy and water, she throws words and facts 
at him, and they bit bard as cannon-balls. It is 
not a matter ef suprise that flattery and success 
have made her rather opioionative and sometimes 
careless in her statements. She expects fV'om one 
hundred to two hundred dollars for each lecture, 
and manages her own business in a manner that 
would not be discreditable to a business man of 
some commercial experience. Notwithstanding 
the occasional flaws in her diction and the pro- 
vincialism of her pronunciation, she is earnest, 
honest, natural, hating tyranny and loving justice, 
and there are times, in her happiest moments, 
when the hearer can exclaim with the poet, 

" The wind stirs my veins 

With the leaves of the wood, 
The dews and the rains 
Mingle into my blood." 

She is only twenty-four years of age, and yet she 
has won a name that a princess might envy. 

Theodore Tilton is a young man of thirty, and 
ranks among the first as an oraiur. There is in 
his speech a happy mingling of the majesty, 
splendor, and poetry of the old parliamentary 
debaters, touched with tender sentiment and deli- 
cate humor. He scorns manuscript, and knowing 
that he '* can think upon his legs," which lift him 
a head and shoulders above common mejo, be 
ventures to utter bis sentiments without notes. 
I do not intend to say that be shirks the labor of 
preparation. He is a great reader, a student, a 
thinker — and acquaints himself well with the 
issues of the times. Ho is the editor-in-chief of 
the Independent, a paper of great circulation and 
influence, and all who read the double-leaded 
leaders in that sheet will find no lead in their 
language or sentiment. His blows there fall with 
the force of Tbor when be wielded bis thunder- 
hammer. A critic speaking of his finely finished 
and touching poem which appeared in the Galaxy 
a few weeks since, pronounced it one of the few 
things in verse that the world would never forget. 
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Mr. Tilton id confined to his editorial tasks, and he 
seldom can be prevailed upon to deliver a lecture. 
He is six feet two inches in height, rather slender, 
but straight and muscular. His head is large and 
well orbed, eyes Urge and blue, hair light-brown, 
inclined to curl, and worn long 

Bayard Taylor is a man of fine physical devel- 
I opment; towering above his fellows, he would 
i be recognized as a man of mark in any promis- 
cuous multitude. He has wdtten a few splendid 
poems and a great number of indiO'erent ones. 
His reputation is duo chiefly to his sketches of 
travel. There is a public curiosity to see the 
man who has made the tour of the world. Hjis 
lectures ate aarerully written and exceedingly 
interesting, but they are delivered with little 
emotion and less eloquence ; he is not, and never 
can bo, an impassioned orator. He has Just re- 
turned from the far West, and he is nc^ writing 
letters for the Tribune, and occasionally keeping 
a lecture appointment. 

Dr. Holland— Timothy Titcomb— is a lecturer of 
eminence, g»avity, and dignity— rather conserva- 
tive, and squeamishly nice about propriety. His 
writings hit the average intellect, and are popular 
on that account. His poetry, though not of the 
highest order, often afibrds touches of trucgeniua 
In lecturing, he seldom offends by any bold and 
startling thrusts at the great vices of society, but 
he bravely commits himself on the side of human 
progress, and the auditors are sure to find a 
nucleus of truth within the nebulSB of his speech. 
Although he i^ on the bright side of fifty, he has 
made his mark and his fortune, and can afford to 
decline many of tho applications which are made 
for his literary labors. He is almost a perfect 
type of tho American gentleman, and richly 
merits the honor and tho wealth which rewards 
him for his work. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, is seldom 
persuaded to keep a lyceym appointment. He is 
a brilliant, witty man, and incisive, and crowds 
more beautiful ihii\g8 within the parenthesis of 
an hour than almost any other man. He is one 
of those valuable combinations of talent, learn- 
ing, and genius done up in a small package. 
Diamonds are never large as rocks. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson is one of the original 
thinkers of tho age. At home and abroad he is 
acknowledged as a man of more than *' conti- 
nental fame '' Original and forcible as Carlyle, 
he i-i more elegant and poetical than the gnarled 
and crooked author of " Sartor Eewtrtus.^* It is 
indeed a rich treat to listen to the wise and 
sparkling sentiments as they come from the heart 
and lips of Emerson. 

The Rev. Mr. MUbum, formerly of this ci^y, 
now of Chic^o, is a conservative in politics. 
He is known as tho *< blind man eloquent." It 
seems as though his physical infirmity is more 
than compensated by his intellectual vision. Ho 
is ready of speech ; has a clear, pleasant Toice ) 
is exact in his utterance, and his words come 
*< clean cut from his lips.*^ There is also a good 
deal of tropical heat in his emotion (he is a South- 
erner), and there are times when his speech cul- 
minates in impassioLed eloquence. 

Southern eloquence usually flows in the chan- 
nel of politics and statesmanship (there is a dif- 
ference between the two), hence we seldom hear 




of distinguished Southerners on the lyceum plat- 
form. W. 0. Simms, the poet, occasionally reads 
a poem for the entertainment of ft lends; and 
some of the friends of education occasionally 
give us something in that line when they address 
the studentu of colleges. Alexander H. Stephen? 
is one of the most eloquent speakers on the con- 
tinent. Henry A. Wbe, fluent, versatile, and 
original, is accustomed to literary efforts. The 
former is to appear before a lyceum at Indianap- 
olis. That wo do not get more literary entertain- 
ment from such sources is a matter of regrrt. 
since tho genial and sunny climate of the South 
is favorable to the growth of that Kving eloquence 
which gives us language pulsing with feeling and 
sparkling with magnetism. 

Swinburne, the young Engliali poet, says, " I 
think the air and face of things here iiorth puts 
snow at flower-timo in the blood, and tears be- 
tween the sad eyes and the m^rry mouth in youth^s 
days." 

Whether this be true or not, It is certain that 
Bascom Clay and Patrick Henry were Southern- 
ers. Among the clergymen, tho lawyers, and 
statesmen and men of letters at the South there 
is abundant material for lyceum entertaininents. 

I must not continue the catalogue, nor exhaust 
it. These lecturers and others usually treat of 
livo and national topics. They usually exert a 
good moral influence, standing firmly by the cause 
of education and whatever pertains to the welfare 
of the race. It is a noted fact, that in towns 
which support the lyceum will bo found tho 
greatest number of newspapers and the best li- 
braries, and the largest number of men and wo- 
men of taste and refinement. 

Among many others of our foremost public 
speakers who occasionally lecture before lyce- 
ums and with great acceptance are William II. 
Burleigh, the poet and orator, a ready, off-hanJ, 
and eloquent man : he Is one of our port war- 
dens ; General Schurz, editor of the Detroit Post; 
Frederick Douglas, the colored orator ; Mr Tay 
lor, of Chicago ; Grace Greenwood (Mrs Lippfn- 
cott) ; Josh Billings, of Poughkeepsie ; James T. 
Brady, the eminent lawyer ; Dr. Field, the editor 
of the Evangelist; Lieut. -Governor Croo Bross, 
of the Chicago Tribune ; Speaker Colfax, (General 
Banks, General Bntler, and others. 



CAUSES AND PROQRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 

Tuf: m^in causes tending to the civilization 
and consequent advancement of our race, from 
barbarism to its present attainments, and still 
pushing forward Its destinies to yet higher ac- 
complishments, are not generally understood or 
properly appreciated. To the farmer, fisherman, 
and hunter do we owe, of course, our main sus- 
tenance (except where spontaneous fruits supply 
small needs in special iocaliues\ but they need 
stimulating to mako their products of any essen- 
tial general value to oxit race, beyond supplying 
their own individual needs. Kan, in simply 
seeking food for himself and family, without 
somo outside stimulus to exertion and to give 
direction to his energies, through his excited 
cupidity, would over remain in a state of 
mere selfish rudeness. At most, he would 



exchange a few simple excessive products of bis 
own, with another abundance of some near 
neighbor, to add by primitive barter to his own 
variety. 

Who thus stimulates man's capacity for pro- 
gress ? Is it not, par excellence, the merchant, 
from him who spreads his operations over seas 
and continents, to the comparative local traders 
in every section of every advanced country ? It 
is they to whom the producers sell their products, 
thus stimulating tho productions, and furnishing 
in exchange tho products of distant localities, 
na'nral and artificial, which arc tho foundation 
of all social advancement. It is the needs of the 
merchant which stimulate him to commercial 
enterprises, in building ships for the conveyance 
of the products of other climes ; to tho making of 
our commoo roads, railroads, steamboats, and 
canals to facilitate his operations. He, too, who 
thus builds warehousc^.^, localizes incipient towns, 
suited to his conveniences; and by making man 
gregarious, causes mutual dependence to stimulate 
each other to the general advancement of the race. 
Tho merchants and their co-adjutors, denizens of 
towns and cities, become, by their free inter- 
courso with their fellow-man, orally and by post 
(the latter at first instituted for their convenience), 
the source of interchanged acquurements, the 
main foundation of our knowledge ; the creation 
and gradual improvement in all facilities of 
intercourse, including telegraphs; the building 
of factories j improvements in machinery ; hu- 
mane institutions; laws for the regulation of 
intercourso between nations ; scientific societies, 
and all tho refining embellishments of life, have 
their beginning and advancement in tho needs of 
the merchant. Gradually through their associa- 
atlon wilh the inhabitants of tho rural districts, 
are tho latter brought to appreciate and adopt 
their advancement in knowledge and refinement. 
Thus are tho merchants and traders, unconscious- 
ly, through tho stimulus of cupidity, in their 
chosen pursuits, made the great benefactors and 
civilizeiti of our race. 

Religion, as often claimed, is not the stimulus 
wh'.ch bus brought about our existing advance- 
ment ; 03 that only, in its highest attainment, is 
but a wholesome adjunct, dependent, too, for its 
diffusion upon the merchant and trader ; as with- 
out their needs, society in the normal rural 
districts would be wholly without tho needed 
intercourse with their feltow-man, to the end of 
acquiring such knowledge, by the appliances of 
tho arts, for their dissemination. Even tho con- 
veyances of missionaries have been dependent 
upon tho merchants for the:r facilities ; and with- 
out the stimulus of mercantile pursuits,- would 
such missionaries have been wholly confined to 
oral teaching, from one rude hamlet to another, 
without concert of religious societies to aid them, 
as such are dependent upon money for their 
establishment, and money was alone created as 
an interchange for the needa of merchants. 

CaAS. K. TOWNSEND. 

Locust Vai*let, Qubsks CJo., N. Y. 



* Ain't U wicked to rob dis chicken roost, 
oral question. Gumbo ; 
arguefy it now ; hand 



Dick?" " Dai's a great moral question. Gumbo ; 
and wo ain't no timo to 



down anoder pullet." 
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WOMEN WHO TALK. 

BY MBS. OEOROB WASOINOTON WYLLT8. 

** As if all women dida't talk !'* says the gram- 
bllog philosopher who opens this number of the 
Phrbnolooical Journal. 

" All women do not talk, sir, in spite of your 
convictions on the subject. Tbey chatter, they 
gossip ; they string together words and sentences 
innumerable on the slenderest possible chain of 
an idea ; they rattle and run on ; bat there is not 
one woman in ten who talks. Not that talking i^} 
one of the lost arts ; we should rather class it 
among the arts that have never been found ! It 
is altogether a mistaken idea that everybody knows 
bow to talk ! Dictionary words and far-fetched 
expressions do not make a good talker. *' Mrs. 
So and So talks like a book,*' is a very common 
expression ; but you may observe whenever Mrs. 
So and So enters a room, a very general edging 
away — an expression of apprehension — a dispo- 
sition to shrink from her immediate neighborhood. 
No doubt she talks like a book ; but nobody cares 
to have a book, in human binding, follow them 
around and persecute them with unsolicited 
chapters ! We ought to have asylums for people 
who have such a rabid determination to talk at 
everybody I 

But bom talkers — ^how few there are ! People 
whose words bring up little fleeting pictures in 
your mind, whose adjectives are always express- 
ive, whose descriptions are like clear photographs, 
whose ready ideas clothe themselves in words 
Just as naturally as birds settle down into their 
nests, are they not rare as black swans ? And of 
the few, four out of six are women ! 

We hear a good deal of satire about ** wom- 
en's gossip.'' Wherein, may we venture to ask, 
does it differ from men's gossip ? Is it any less 
censurable to talk of the color of a horse than 
the color of a dress ? Is Jones' folly in mortga- 
ging his place to buy petroleum shares a more 
allowable topic of discussion than Mrs. Jones' in- 
different housekeeping and rebellious servants! 
Half the women's gossip— we may as well be 
honest and say two thirds of it — is only second- 
hand, gathered from the sublime lips of their 
husbands. " Women will talk." Yes— -and men 
will listen, and laugh, and epjoy the racy malice 
and highly seasoned comments, and then, un- 
grateful wretches I turn round and sneer at '* a 
woman's gossip!" Fair play, gentlemen, say 
we. If you don't like it, why do you expect it 
every evening with your slippers and your tea ? 
Why do you assume that ii^ured air, and say, 
''Well, I guess I'll go round to the theater — it's 
so stupid at home !" when the spicy chalice is not 
filled for your delectation ! 

After all, what a wide difference there is be- 
tween gossip and tattle ! Gossip, managed by a 
skillful tongue (a woman's of course— male gos- 
sips are below scorn ; vide Boswell. Walpole, and 
Jenkins of the New York press), is just a species 
of parlor and kitchen history — a resunU of every- 




day events. When it verges on what Mrs. This 
said and Miss That did, and the personal affairs 
of the T'other family, it becomes tattle. One is 
charming and interesting— the other, mere spite, 
measured off into syllables and sentences ! 

The chief difficulty is in knowing just how far 
to go, and when to stop. Unfortunately, there 
are no gates or hedges or fences laid down on the 
wide expanse over which a woman *s tongue trav. 
els. People who talk merely for the sake of talk- 
ing, can not very well avoid saying a great many 
foolish things. We can't talk forever about the 
weather, and the mud, and the last lecture, and 
the next party ; we become personal almost bo- 
fore we know i*;. And everybody must bo aware 
how very difficult it is to turn conversation out 
of a personal ck^nnel into any other under the 
sun ! IIow terribly aggravating it is to get peo- 
ple fairly chatting, well out of the dangerous 
shoal of personality, to congratulate yourself on 
the successful navigation of Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, and then to hear some old lady, whose per- 
tinacity Is a matter beyond question, say, " But 
to come back to Mr. A. and Miss B. !" 

Oh, meek Moses! patient Job I we need all 
all your bright examples to keep us from the 
depths of despair when that old lady speaks up 
so distinctly I 

Then what are we to talk about ? Why, any- 
thing — everything Do you ever say to yourself, 
"What am I to think about?" Not at all; 
thoughts come dancing through your mind like 
an April rivulet ; you are never at a loss for un- 
spoken conversation ! Just think aloud ! " But 
I can not find words to express all those fan- 
cies." That is your own fault. Here are your 
ready thoughts on one side ; and here, on the 
other, is the whole glorious vocabulary of the 
English language 1 You might as well say you 
can not breathe with a good pair of lungs and 
plenty of air ! 

We know women who set l<ttle trap? about 
their rooms to catch conversation : vases of flow- 
ers — albums of photographic views— tbe latest 
published books— shells, and sea-mosses, and cu- 
rious dried ferns. And tbey are almost always 
successful, too, these ekillfuUy baited traps ! 

Women who talk may be subdivided into any 
quantity of classes : the old ladies who assert 
things as if they were reading the Ten Com- 
mandments — the women who tell things by detail, 
d la cookery-book receipts — the girls who model 
their conversation after the last hero of the last 
sensation novel — the girls who think it " cunning" 
to intersperse their sentences with the slang you 
hear at every street comer — the females who 
keep you standing on the steps while they go in- 
to all the particulars of their family affairs — the 
women who talk round and round a subject in 
concentric circles until they fairly make your 
head swim^in fact, we might go on for half a 
dozen columns instancing the various examples 
of the class female-talker ! May wo not hope 
for an improvement ? 

If we would only espouse the cause of the 
plaintiff in the everlasting case of Conversation 
versus Slander — if we would only remember that 
Things, not People, bear discussion best, how 
much pleasanter would be the task of listening 
to women who talk ! 




JOHN HENR7 BENEDICT, SENIOR. 

A WEEK ago last night, John Henry Benedict. 
Senior, came hoine in a storm from his office, and. 
after putting away his wet umbrella and taking 
off his wet coat and wiping his wet hat, Feated 
himself in a large rocking-chair by the fire. To 
make himself agreeable ? No. To read his 
newspaper in silence. As he long ago found 
out that no one was comfortable who isn't doing 
something, he made no delay, but took up his 
paper at once without stopping to exchange 
salutations with John Henry Benedict, Junior 
(he isn't naturally fond of children, especially 
when they are boys), and began to read 

There was perfect quiet for the space of a few 
minutes, for John Henry Benedict, Junior, was 
not quite ready for a start, but suddenly, without 
a second warning to prepare the nerves of John 
Henry Benedict, Senior, for what was coming, he 
dashed around the room at a furious rate. He, 
as well as his father, long since made the dis- 
covery that no one is comfortable who isn't doing 
something, and as he didn't know how to read, 
not having attained even to the knowledge of his 
letters, and couldn't go out-doors because it 
rained, he concluded to do the next best thing, 
and seek satisfaction astride of a cane. But this 
seriously interfered with the satisfaction that 
John Henry Benedict, Senior, was finding in his 
newspaper, and at once was issued the command : 
*' John Henry, make less noise, or put that cane 
up and sit down." 

" John Henry," far fi-om being a rebel at heart, 
tried to '* make less noise," but the new and 
original reins ho had manufacture for the occa- 
sion mado horseback riding doubly attractive, 
and weak was his poor human effort. He conJd 
not " make less noise." He even made more. 

Then arose John Henry Benedict, Senior, and 
with that cool, imperturbable look that says, 
" When I command, I will be obeyed," speaks out : 
'^Put away that cane immediately, and sit down in 
that chair in the corner of the room, and don't 
stir till I tell you that you may. Now, mind me, 
John Henry, or you'll find I can do something 
more than talk." 

''John Henry" put away the cane and sat 
down, with the purpose of obedience, but he soon 
found it not only inconvenient but impossible 
not to " stir,''^ for, like all the human race from 
Adam's time till now, he was made to take great 
delight in stirring. So ho stirs^ stirs round in 
his chair — then stirs out of his chair, and finally 
stirs all around the room, entirely forgetful of 
the fact that John Henry Benedict. Senior, has 
threatened to " do something more than talk." 

The day of grace is over, for ** John Henry" 
has stirreclr— stirred contrary to his father's ex- 
pressed will. The newspaper is laid down, and 
the switch is brought out, ** to teach John Henry 
obedience to rigMfvl authority." It was well 
laid on (John Henry Benedict, Senior, never does 
anything by halves, and has a great contempt for 
half of a whipping), and the boy, robbed of his 
rights and disgraced by a whipping, flew to his 
mother. With that marvelous wisdom that 
mothers sometimes possess, she said nothing in 
blame of the unwise, unreasonable, unsympathet- 
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ic father, neither did she ntter any reproof or 
threat to irritate the child eUll more. She only 
poured out her love upon him — that love which 
is at all tiinoH healing and health-giving— and 
stroked hia foi'ehead genMy with her soft hand, 
and talked to him in her roont winning way aTK)ut 
being good. He ^as not resOeps und«»r her talk, 
or irapationt at her Restraint, for she was " a 
charmer, charming most wisely." He sat qnietly 
in her lap, and listened to the inter«»sting stories 
she told him, and laughed and asked questions, 
Skud forgot to do wrong. The boy was completely 
under the magnetic influence of his mother, and 
the evil spirits who were on band when ho was 
whipped, fled, for they could not work with a 
stoeety holy mother. 

That night Mrs. Benedict was obliged to take 
from John Ilenry Benedict, Senior, a curtuin 
lecture on — on what? False tenderness! She 
fell asleep hearing him afSrm and re-affirm that 
he •• never liked to whip John Ilenry in her 
presence, because she always cried, and that that 
was very bad for a child." 

now it is that a mother's tears, expressive as 
they are of love and sympathy, can hurt a child, 
he would have been puszled to tell, but he had 
obstinately intrenched himself in the belief that 
punishment ought to be inflicted with a dry eye, 
and a face in which the oflbuder can not read, 
** I'm sorry for you." He never thinks of crying 
himself, when he whips the boy, although it 
would be a most appropriate and manly expres- 
sion of sympathy. And, like all coarse, unfeel- 
ing men, he '' wants no woman sitting by crying." 

Alas I John Henry Benedict, Senior, while 
counting himself wise, Is a fool. He thinks that 
the great evil of tho day is the over-indulgence 
of children, nnd what little time he has to give to 
Mrs. Benedict he spends in lecturing her for her 
** false tenderness.^* He actually thinks her so 
dangerous to the young, that he wants to set this 
mark upon her : " Poison For ChUdren.'* 

And yet what bhe really does, in the line of 
'' false tenderness," it would perplex a philoso- 
pher to tell. She is not a weak woman. She is, 
on the contrary, a strong woman, strong in love — 
strong in her efforts to make the boy good, and 
strong in the faith that ho will yet be good, and 
that nhe will yet live to see the full growth and 
the rich blossoms of what she has sown. She 
prays and labors and waits, all in true womanly 
style. 

Ah, John Henry Benedict, Senior, well is it for 
John Henry Benedict, Junior, that he has a 
mother — a mother whose wisdom will, in some 
measure, at least, counteract your folly. The 
boy is doing pretty well ; he would still do better 
if he had a different father. The trouble, oh, 
unreasonable, unteachable father, is not the 
over-indulgence of the child. It is the over- 
indulgence of yourself. You want satisfaction 
from morning to night— satisfaction in your busi- 
ness — satisfaction m social life, in social pleasures 
— satisfaction away from home, and satisfaction 
at home, and above all things, the satisfaction of 
a very quiet time when you sit by the fireside at 
night, reading the papers. Therefore, poor little 
John Henry Benedict. Jnnior, may not caper and 
dance and prance and kick np his heels. He 



may not sing and laugh boisterously, but live 
simply and entirely for John Henry Benedict, 
Senior. 

You are bo self-indulgent, sir. that you want 
all your time. You want to build up wealth, 
worldly prosperity, fame, a name in the earth ; 
and this requires all your time with f he exception 
of a few minutes which you, now and then, give 
to your child when you want to talk to him and 
whip him. 

Talk no more about the over-indulgence of the 
hoy, but settle it in your mind that the most pro- 
lific source of evil in your family is your over- 
indulgence of yourself. 

The mother's " false tenderness," about which 
you make such a hue-and-cry, is a strong tower, 
into which your child runs, and is safe — safe 
from many a temptation— safe from many a snare 
which you in your coldness and severity and 
unloving ways lay for his fe^ Condescend to 
be like the woman you criticise, and you can 
then, with skillful hand, help to build up and 
beautify and perfect the character of that afl'eo- 
tionate little boy who calls you father, a. a. o. 




What is an Old Maid .>— Never be afraid of be- 
coming an old maid, fair reader. An old maid is 
far more honorable than a heartless wife ; and 
" single blessedness" is greatly superior, in point 
of happiness, to wedded life without love. '* Fall 
not in love, dear girls — beware !" says the song. 
But we do not agree with said song on this ques- 
tion. On the contrary, we hold that it is a good 
thing to fall in love or get in love, if the loved 
object be a worthy one. To fall in love with an 
honorable man is as proper as it Is for an honor- 
able man to fall in love with a virtaons and ami- 
able woman 3 and what could bo a more gratify- 
ing spectacle than a sight so pure, so approach- 
ing in its devotion to the celestial ? No ; fall in 
love as soon as you like, provided it be with a 
suitable person. Fall in love,, and then mai * ; 
but never marry unless you do love. That's ' .e 
great point. Never marry for a *' home" or a *' hus- 
band." Never degrade yourself by becoming a 
party to such an alliance. Never sell yourself, 
body and soul, on terms so contemptible. Love 
dignifies all things; it ennobles all conditions. 
With love, the marriage rite is truly a sacrament. 
Without it, tho ceremony U a base fraud, and the 
act a human desecration. Marry for love, or not 
at all. Be an " old maid" if fortune throws not 
in your way the man of your heart ; and though 
the witless may sneer and tho jester may laugh, 
you still have your reward in an approving con- 
science and a comparatively peaceful life. 

For well-to-do old bachelors we have no sym- 
pathy. They ought to be taxed nine tenths of all 
they are worth, to support women and children. 



AiTEB tho ca ttiro of Lord Comwallis at York- 
town, ho was one day standing in the presence 
of General Washington with his head uncovered. 
The General politely said to him: '*My lord, 
you had bettc. be covered from the oold." His 
lordship, applying his hand to his head, replied : 
**It matters little, sir, what becomes of this 
head now." 



CuRiosrriEs op the Maertaob Sbrvicb in En- 
OLAND.—A clergyman in Hampshire, England, 
writes : •• If you had married as many couples as 
I have, you would be aware that it is not only 
when German princes appear at tho hymeneal 
altar in England that novelties in pronunciation 
occur and foreign matter is introduced into the 
marriage service. In my parish it is quite the 
fashion for the man in giving the ring to say to 
the woman, * With my body I thee wash up, and 
with all my hurdle goods I, thee, and thou ;' to 
which strange trio he pertinaciously adheres in 
spite of all my endeavors to correct the text. 
One man who could not read, but had taken 
praiseworthy pains to learn his part beforehand* 
had perfectly mastered what he was taught, only 
unluckily his ' coach' had blundered upon the 
baptismal instead of the matrimonial service, so 
when interrogated as to taking the woman to be 
his wedded wife, the bridegroom stoutly affirmed, 
• All this I steadfastly believe.' The women are 
usually better up in this part of the prayer-book 
than the men ; but one day a bride (taught in a 
government school) startled me by making the 
extraordinary vow to take her husband * too 'ave 
and too 'old from this day fortni't for betterer 
horse for richerer power in siggerness else to 
love cherries and to bay.' What meaning this 
marvelous farrago conveyed to her mind it is be- 
yond tho power of mine to imagine." 

[Though many can neither read, write, or ci- 
pher, they marry, and of course blunder through 
'*tho service," as best they may, after hearing 
—each their part— repeated by one more for- 
tunate. The marriage ceremony among the low- 
er classes in the old country is not unlike that 
practiced among the freedmen here.] 



CHURCH DRESS. 

Church dress has reached such an extravagance 
in our day as to call for public rebuke. It would 
seem to be in harmony with the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ that simplicity be the rule of 
dress in His courts; instead, however, the ele- 
gance of church dress is so great that we must 
conclude that either vanity finds a school in the 
church, or the purse rendered consequential in 
the house of God. Humility is the one great 
lesson of Christianity— humility in thought and 
external appearance— but when the church be* 
comes the theater for display and afibctation, this 
lesson, it would eeem, is despised. 

It is too patent that, in His house, wherein all 
before Him are equal, there exists an anti-Christ- 
like caste, the existence of which is evidenced by 
the exiravagance of dress, which gives birlh tg 
phariseeism, tyranny, and all nncharitableneps. 

How much moro appropriate in this ploco is a 
simple costume, of some modest and chaste color ^ 
How appropriate to illustrate that one day out of 
the seven — " the day of rest''— is indeed de- 
voted to Christian offices, and that one day is 
selected in which worldliness and the pursuit of 
vanities are swallowed up in being honest to re- 
ligious professions I Then would we be able to 
determine (for I only appeal to the serious) who 
go to ** see and be seen," and those who go from 
compulsion of duty ! john donv. 
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" Ir I might glre * •liort liint to an iinp«rtUl writer, It would be to 
t«n him bU fate. If bo reaolred to Teotore npon the (Unj^eroaB iirecl- 
pice of telllne tinblMVfl tmth, let blm proclaim war with maiikiud— 
neither to give nor to take qnarter. If he telle tho crimes of great 
men, thoy fall upon him with tlio iron handu of the law ; If he tell* 
them of rtrtuee, when tbey karo any, then the mob attack* hlro with 
•lander. But If he regard* truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
tide*, and then he may go on fearloea, »nd this la the conrre I lake 
myaelC"— l>e Ite. 
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TAKING SIDP.S. 

In the discussion of qiiestions, social, 
religious, and political, one is always lia- 
ble to take partial views, and ere he is 
aware of it, become a one-sided partisan. 
Men of limited knowledge, or those not 
properly balanced, lacking the faculties of 
observation, reflection, or analysis, will 
necessarily form but an imperfect esti- 
mate of the whole matter. The abstract 
thinker takes one view ; the thoughtless 
looker takes another ; and tho two will 
come to widely different conclusions. 
The real truth, which neither exactly 
sees, lies between them. A man of strong 
practical judgment, educated in the 
schools of science, philosophy, and expe- 
rience, one free from prejudice, bigotry, 
superstition, or party bias, may examine 
any, nay, all questions, discern tho truth 
and error as they exist, and with his well- 
adjusted mental machineiy separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and the truth from 
error. A bigot takes a view so narrow 
that his opinion is insignificant and counts 
nothing. A strict partisan strives to 
make out a case for selfish purposes ; put- 
ting party above principle, he toarps the 
truth and gains his point Little do 
these superficial minds realize their lit- 
tleness. They are not aware that the 
- glasses through ^hich they look are dim 
with prejudice, colored by superstition, 
or dark with ignorance. How, then, are 
we to arrive at the truth ? How judge 
who is who, and what is what ? All are 
not educated ; all are not broad, liberal, 
well-balanced, and comprehensive. But 
even those of limited capabilities may 
hi 010 who is the one thing or the other, 
and choose their servants, oflficers, magis- 
^a\ f.aies, teachers, legislators, and preach- 
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ers accordingly. What of his head ? Is 
it long, high, broad, or narrow ? What 
of his temperament ? Is it active, or is 
it sluggish ? Is he executive, or is he 
" tame ?" What of his quality ? Is he 
coarse and flabby, or is he fine and firm ? 
Wo may " measure the man" and knoto 
all these things with perfect certainty, as 
much so, indeed, as we may know the 
strength, activity, endurance, and dispo- 
sition of a horse, an ox, or a dog. Then 
why not apply this knowledge ? And 
why not select " the right man for the 
right place" on scientific principles ? 
Why go on in the old routine practice 
of " cutting anitrying" when, by the ap- 
plication of scientific rules, we may de- 
termine results in advance of experi- 
ment ? It is amusing to hear superficial 
observers pass judgment on those they 
meet. One would suppose, at first, that 
they had illimitable knowledge. They 
pronounce sentences on this religion and 
on that — ^Pagan, Catholic, or Protestant — 
seeing no difference. So of this or that 
social compact. And the ordt/ good 
thing in the world, the only creed, party, 
or government of any account is the one 
which they belong to, or, rather, which 
belongs to them I 

It is true that kindred spirits, persons 
begotten under similai' influences, edu- 
cated in similar schools, are Hkely to be 
much alike in complexion and in char- 
acter. 

* • Birds of a feather flock together. ' * 

And where the "bell-wether" goes, 
there goes the flock. A few original, 
knowing, and designing minds — ^good or 
bad — lead the world. And most men 
" take sides," become partisans, and fail 
to devQlop into anything like what it 
would be possible for them to do. 

Old superstition condemns and con- 
signs man to a hopeless, endless perdi- 
tion, insists on his wickedness and total 
depravity. Our science indicates his 
tendencies to both vice and virtue, the 
possibilities of his improvement and de- 
velopment into what God intended him 
to be. Let each of us make the most of 
ourselves and of the life vouchsafed to us. 
Let each of us endeavor to grasp the 
whole truth, that, taking an unbiased 
view, we may be able to judge correctly 
and take sides rightly. 
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OoB accouat of the Oneida Community, puh- 
lisbed in the October number of this Joub.\al, 
created much interest and elicited many inquiries. 
We now give an illustrated description of tho 
Mormons ~ the most numerous body of polyga- 
mlbts existing. Whether or not this people is to go 
on in the course they have m irked out for (hem- 
selves, or whether a new revelation may be vouch- 
safed to them in which some modifications shall 
be proposed, the future will disclose. As to the 
policy, the right or tho wrong, of Mormonism, 
each reader will judgo for himself ; and G jd will 
judge us all. Whatever is true, right and in 
keeping with the ionnutable laws of God and of 
nature — the spiritual and the natural — will con- 
tinue to the end of time. Whatever is false, 
wrong, or in violation of those laws must pass 
away. Mormonism is a ** fact ;'^ polygamy exists ; 
a hundred thousand people accept it, believe in (t, 
defend it Of their uincerity who can doubt ? As 
to the correctness of their opinions or the truth of 
their doctrines honest men diifer . Tha general sen- 
timent throughout Christendom is opposed to po- 
lygamy. A very small minority practice it. We 
give an impartial account of its origin, progress, 
and present condition ; with portraits of many of 
its chief actors and promoters — a sturdy, proUfio 
race^ It has been charged iha^ polygamy gener- 
ates dwarfs, imbeciles, and monstrosities. Our 
observations fail to confirm these statements ; 
indeed, disprove them. Wo bear of no deaf, 
dumb, blind, or idiotic Mormon babies. It U 
also said that the Mormons are a Rensnal people. 
We are credibly informed that sexual disease is 
unknown among them ; that there is absolntoly 
no such thing as licentiousness among the 2iIor- 
mons. When charged with prostitution, ihe Mor- 
mon replies, '< Purify the hearts and bodies of 
your own fallen men and women who throng 
your streets, before censuring us.'' It is said 
that strong, vigorouf<« robust health is the niie 
among both sexes in Great Salt Lake City. 

So much for tho physical ; now what of the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual ? What of (heir ecbools 
and churches? If less attention has been gt^on 
to these than in older communities, may it not 
be because of the want of facilities incident to 
a new country, rather than from a disinclina- 
tion to encourago the development of tho higher 
nature? We hear much of Mormon temples* 
ohurchos, tabeinacles, etc.; of their immense 
gatherings for religious purposes ; and it must be 
apparent to all that it is by tho rolifflons princi- 
ple that they are held together —dissebinate their 
opinions. Is this a superstition ? a sort of thrall- 
dom from which its victims can not get away ? 
Or is it a magnetic attraction — a spiritual aurora 
borealis which allures and deludes? What is it 
that from such insignificant beginnings becomes 
such a power ? We may here state that all 
the Mormon heads we have oxamtbed — and we 
have examined many, including Joseph Smih, 
Brigham Young, and a large number of Mormon 
missionaries, both in Europe and in America — wo 
have found them to bo large, considerably abovo 
tho average, well supported by rtrong. h'»alihy 
bodies. Of course these were leaders — repre- 
sentative men— and may be rupposed to have 
largo beads, " with something in ihora.'' IIow it 
may bo with the masses we do not Imow ; wo in- 
fer, however, that great originality, strong sense 
of liberty, iudomitablo persevpranoo, pluck, and 
oxccutiveness will be found to be leading char- 
acteristics, even in tho common Mjrmon But 
read the description we give elsewhere, and 
judge for yourselJf whether they are fools, fanat- 
ics, or philosophers. 

Other socialistic communities will be described ^ 
in the Journal, from time to time. 
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MORE TESTIMON7. 

*'WnAT HAS PnRENOLOGY DONE TOR YoU ?" — I 

have noticed in your valuable Journal the ques- 
tion, What has Phrenology done for you ? Allow 
me, if you pleaae, to give a few facts concerning 
what it has done for me ; for to state aU would be 
impossible, and to give an extended account 
would probably be wearisome to you. 

I am twenty-two years old, an only, though 
not a spoiled, child, thank God ! am five feet 
eleven inches high, and tolerably well-propor- 
tioned, and have generally enjoyed excellent 
health ; have a natural talent for trade, which 
has been cultivated from infancy, for my father 
has always kept a retail grocery (but no liquors). 

At school I was always at the head of my class, 
especially in mathematics. When out of school, 
my time was spent in the store, but I have for 
the last five or six years had a firm conviction 
that I am capable of performing more responsible 
duties than keeping a retail store. 

I have often imagined myself in a command- 
ing pqpition, directing this one to do this, an- 
other to do that, receiving something from one 
and giving to another, or, in other words, having 
a dozen irons in the fire ; and with intense 
pleasure would I follow each in their different 
duties, and in case of failure, bringing up my 
reserves, and with unbounded satisfaction follow- 
ing to a successful termination each day's duties. 

That there is some such position for me I hare 
no doubt, and if I don't fill it, it won't be be- 
cause I haven't tried. Why I am so confident of 
my ability is, that three years ago I started busi- 
ness for myself, with one boy, ten years old, for 
help. I now employ four grown persons, and 
manage my business with as much ease as when 
I had only enough for one to do. I jiride myself 
considerably on the system on which I have con- 
ducted my business. At the start I planned a 
book, had it ruled and bound, in which I have 
kept a daily account of cash and credit sales, the 
amount of money paid out, the amount received, 
and the amount on hand, so that I can compare 
any day, week, or month with any corresponding 
period of the two preceding years. I also have 
kept a strict store and personal expense account, 
and a pocket diary, in which I have not failed to 
make an entry every day for two years. Now I 
think I have come to the point where I can state 
understandingly the facts. 

ITiirteen months ago, to gratify my curiosity, 
or rather desire to know whether Phrenology was* 
a humbug, I had my head examined. I had the 
"Self-Instructor" marked as a chart, and for 
months, as occasion would permit, consulted the 
Instructor, and always with benefit. When 
describing my weaknesses, it \ms terribly cutting ; 
yet I could not deny fads. The conditions 
marked strong ^ 1 have used with more confidence ; 
those marked weoA, I have cultivated ; and dur- 
ing the past six months I have improved more, 
both my mental and physical conditions, than in 
any two years previous to my examination, for 
the simple reason that I have lived understandingly, 
I have read a few numbers of your Journal, and 
from every one have received some information 
A which I consider invaluable. Hereafter, every 
r^ number shall be placed upon my reading-table, 



m=^- 



with the daily papers, that my customers (mostly 
students) may have the benefit of it. My neigh- 
bor (a dentist) has just laid down a recent num- 
ber, which he has been reading, and says, ''That's 
a pretty good thing— I believe I must subscribe 
for it." I hope others will go and do likewise. 



WHAT IS *«A LITTLE?'' 

In one of the scientific periodicals, a correspon- 
dent, embarrassed by the instructions for prepar- 
ing a certain experiment, and for adding <* a lit- 
tle'' of some particular chemical substance to a 
solution, asked the editor : *' How much is * a lit- 
tle ?' " It was a good question ; for there is often 
too much vagueness in this kind of language, al- 
though in most cases it is inferred that an experi- 
menter knows suflBcient of bis subject to keep clear 
of any very grave miscalculation. The question 
is, moreover, useful in another way, drawing our 
attention to the minuteness of some of the opera- 
tions of nature, and to the increasing power of in- 
genious men to measure the degree of that minute- 
ness. We know that gold, for instance, may be 
beaten into leaves, of which two hundred thou- 
sand would go to make up an inch in thickness ; 
that a slip of this leaf, if it could be cut one-hun- 
dredth of an inch wide, and then one-hundredth 
of this slip in length, would still be visible ; and 
thus we should render visible one-/iDO-hundred- 
millionth of a cubic inch of gold. 

All the naturaliDts who are familiar with the 
microscope, and its teachings in regard to organ- 
ized structure, claim' to know better than the rest 
of us what is that wonderful thing, *' a little." 
The white cUflfis of Albion, that poets and tourists 
say so much about, and which girt that island so 
remarkably on the south-east, are composed of 
chalk, which runs inland through many counties ; 
and the microscope tells us that this chalk is com- 
posed almost wholly of shells and corals. The 
waters which sweep round from Margate to Folke- 
stone are whitened with the remains of these 
shells and corals ; and the ceilings of London are 
white-washed— nay, if common report is to be be- 
lieved, London milk is whitened also— by this 
agency. 

Certain little tiny beings called Diatomacecef 
which zoologists and botanists are quarreling 
about (each claiming them as belonging to their 
department of science), are of marine origin, and 
formed chiefly of silica. Of these creatures, Dr. 
Hooker says : " The waters, and even the ice of 
the whole Antarctic Ocean, between the parallels 
of 60 deg. and 80 deg., abound in them in such 
countless myriads, that they everywhere stain 
tbe surface of a pale ochreous brown color ; and 
they are gradually producing a submarine deposit 
or bank of vast dimensions, which flanks tbe whole 
length of Victoria Barrier (a glacier of ice some 
four hundred miles in length) \ and the deposit 
occupies an area four hundred miles long by a 
hundred and twenty broad. All the soundings in 
this deposit — and the lead sometimes sank two 
feet in it — brought up scarcely anything but 
diatomaceie." The reader will, of course, under- 
stand that these little creatures are mere atoms of 
mudor dust, until examined very closely. 

Dr. Rymer Jones tells us that, a few years ago, 




the inhabitants of a certain district in Sweden, 
possessing but a scanty stock of com, were in 
the habit of mixing with their meal a portion of 
the earth of the district, to supply the deficiency, 
and that this earth was found to be nutritive. 
Now, it has long been an acknowledged fact, that 
animal lif^can not be sustained by inorganic 
matter, but how, then, in this case, could such be 
employed as nutnment? Many microscopes 
were speedily directed to this inquiry ; and on 
examination, to the astonishment of an admiring 
world, this earth was found to consist entirely of 
shells of microscopic creatures ; shells as perfect 
in their construction as they were varied in their 
beauty. Even particles which can not be seen at 
all by the naked eye, are sometimes found, on ex- 
amination, to be beautifully organized plants or 
animals, as complete in their minuteness as a uni- 
verse is in its vastness. 



AMERICAN INTERESTS IN ASIA 

The project of Dr. Macgowan, of this city, late 
ft*om China and Japan, of an industrial and scien- 
tific mission to various portions of Eastern Asia, 
continues to receive the support of agricultural 
and other public bodies. The American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society and the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society have again called the 
attention of the general government to the sub- 
ject It is now under consideration by tbe Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Few on the Atlantic coast, and not many on 
the shores of the Pacific, are aware of tbe impor- 
tance of American interests in those extensive 
regions of tbe Orient, which by the growth of our 
country have become to us a farther West. Dr. 
Macgowan 's project contemplates tbe neg^tiatjon 
of commercial treaties with all those countries 
which yet possess the requisite degree of inde- 
pendence to confer such privileges. At the same 
time the mission proposes the investigation of the 
agriculture and arts of Eastern Asia, particularly 
China, and tbe transmission of seeds, plants, and 
animals, the cultivation and propagation of which 
are likely to add to the valuable product of our 
farms. 

Dr. Macgowan is well known as an Orientalist. 
He published a newspaper in the Chinese lan- 
guage at Ningpo, where he acted as United States 
consul. He is the inventor of a contrivance by 
which the electric telegraph is applicable to the 
non-alphabetic characters of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and is an authority on matters connected 
witb$he politics and arts of China. Since his 
return to his native land he has delivered lectures 
on his travels, and is now in the public service, 
professionally, in connection with the Veteran 
Reserve corps. His patriotism was manifested 
before he returned home by the part which he 
took in Paris when the Americans in that city met 
to raise a fund for the purchase of Whitworth 
guns, at the commencement of the rebellion, and 
by his offer, while in Italy, to the governor of his 
native State, to act as surgeon to the colored 
troops, which, according to the accounts then 
published in Europe, Groveroor Spragiie bad then 
imdertaken to raise. The publication of Dr. 
Macgowan's letter on the subject at that early 
day served, both in this country and in Europe, 
to strengthen the Union cause, and to dispel the 
prejudices against the employment of that agency 
m the maintenance of our nationality. 
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THB MORMONS. 

HISTORY OP THEEB LEADINa MEN. 

JOSEPH SMITH. 
As Joseph Smith and his Apostioa have made thchr 
marie upon the ago, the results wliich they have brought 
forth are deserving subjects for the social philosopher, 
and their individualisms and psychological phases ore 
fitting subjects for the phrenologist. Joseph Smith was 
the chief Mormon prophet, and founder of that peculiar 
community over which his successor, Brigham Young, 
now rules. He was one of those men who are ever and 
anon startling or offending society with their claims as 
prophets. Now, while it is too much to ask us to believe 
In Joseph Smith, we may be allowed to accept him as a 
psychological problem. We can not call every man an 
impostor who thinks himself a prophet. Indeed, such 
often give evidence of their sincerity and earnestness, 
not only by a life of extraordinary efforts and suffering 
for their cause, as but few of those who would be con* 
sidered the saner and more reliable religious leaders 
ever show, but they have also fluently " sealed their 
testimony with their blood," Such was the case with 
Joseph Smith, whose portrait we give, with others, rep- 
resentative of the Mormons. Joseph Smith founded a 
Church, and fourteen years after its organization was 
murdered by a mob in Carthage jail, Hancock County, 
HI., while under the protection of Gov. Thomas Ford. 
No Christian— in fact, no man with a humane mind— will 
Jnstify the murder of a religious leader by a painted, de- 
moniac mob t** \t breaks into a prison of the State and 
takes the life of men there remaining under the protec- 
tion of the Governor and his solemn guarantee ; while 
the philosopher, be he Christian or not, will regret it 
much, knowing that in the minds of his followers such 
an end to his ministry elevates a religious leader to the 
dignity of a saint and a martyr. This dignity the nu^ or- 
ity of us ^nk Joseph Smith unworthy of, while the 
Mormons tnlnk never man so much deserved the martyr^s 
crown. Between these two views of the Mormon Pro- 
phot which America has given to the world, it is not our 
province to decide. Science and social philosophy 
should merely present facts and data without a bias, and 
those characters and their works should be treated by us 
as psychological and sociological problems. That Jo- 
seph Smith was a very marked type of those whom we 
call " seers," there can be no question. We say this in- 
pendent of his having any mission of a divine nature and 
authority. It is time that the world should incorporate 
in its philosophy intuition and the seer-gifts as natural 
endowments of our race, for a consistent explanation and 
a solution of strange psychological problems. In some 
individuals, both male and female, such gifts are very re- 
markably manifested. Among the highest of these is 
EmanncI Swedenborg, whom the intellectual in every na- 
tion much respect, and upon whom but few would dare 
to reflect, because ho claimed to be a *'seer." Should 
Joseph Smith's work, in the next hundred years, bring 
forth results in a multiplied ratio to compare with that 
of the last thirty-six years, why, we may e'en have to 
rank the Mormon Prophet higher than we are inclined to 
do now. As it is, the followers of this remarkable man 
consider him the greatest among prophets and seers. 
Wo must let the Mormons havo their own conscientious 
religious views, although we Vould beg to differ f^m 
them and anybody else when their views fit not our own 
Judgment, which in turn we must own to be no more in- 
fiillib)e than that of other folk. But we think it a much 
sounder solution to allow that Joseph Smith had one of 
the '"seer" natures, than to maintain the superficial 
judgment that he was an impostor, and far more logical 
to believe him to have been an earnest religious leader 
than to have been a non-believer in his own mission. 
Men never accomplish much when they havo not un- 
bounded f^ith in themselves and their '' call." Now the 
Mormon Prophet was like his disciples, eminent for ac- 
complishing a great deal, and making strong impressions 
upon society. The fiict that the astute mind of Brigham 
Young, and those of many other remarkable and talented 
men, were fascinated with Joseph Smith is suggestive. 
Wo fear that it can not with much sound philosophy be 
granted that Brigham is a non-believer in the Mormon 
mission, or he would have never been the Brigham 



Yoimg that the whole world nearly now knows him to 
be. In the early periods of their Church, the Mormons 
all professed more or less to be prophets and seers, and 
to have the ^fts of revelation, unknown tongues, and 
the pow«r to cast out devils, heal the sick, etc. We can 
readily believe that in these matters there was some self- 
deception, and things which would not bear much test- 
ing, but still, withal, avast amount of religious fhith and 
spiritual or psychological phenomena, more easily rid- 
iculed than explained. The metaphysical Hamlet has 
weU said— 

'* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 

Without bringing into oar calculation much of super- 
natural agencies, there is very much of the subtile agen- 
cies and methods of man's own wonderfhl being that 
none of us can perfectly trace or comprehend. Yet we 
see them manifested, and they lead us into a labyrinth if 
we follow them. Surely man is fearfhUy and wonder- 
fhlly madet and these men of seer natures are problems 
that require much examination and revision of our judg- 
mentsfirom time to time. Oftentimes we dare neither be- 
lieve in them nor pass them lightly by. They would throw 
our practical judgment into anarchy ; and oven of the He- 
brew prophets and seers, St. Paul has acknowledged for 
them that they saw but " through a glass darkly." The 
prophet and seer are types kindred to genius, and, like 
genius, they are incomprehenslMe to themselves and 
others. Every manifestation with both classes Is an In- 
spiration, or an intuition, or a reflection of somethini; 
they know not what. They are by no means a perfect 
race, for when of Esaias it could be admitted that he 
was a man of like passions with ourselves, it can be 
readily granted how much prophets of missions and 
men of genius have marred their missions and work 
with human passions and fiEdllbllities. The first Napo- 
leon had in him much of the prophet— much of genius, 
with all its splendor and with all its fhults ; and it is our 
opinion that Joseph Smith, as Napoleon the Great, work- 
ing out his mission, would have made a very striking 
resemblance to the man who created the empire. Their 
end also shows some likeness, and the uncle and his 
mission are re-embodled in the nephew, and the Mormon 
Prophet has found a new birth In a Brigham Young, with 
character as marvelous as his own, though with much 
variation of type. To compare Joseph '^mith to Napo- 
leon can not be for-fetched when everybody has spoken 
of him as the American Mohammed. Had he risen In 
France, at the time of the French Revolution, and been 
fhn of the idea that his mission was to create the em- 
pire and reconstruct Europe, he was just the man to 
have played Napoleon's part. As It was, though ho 
came with a religious mission, to build up a church, his 
programme was very much a Napoleonic programme. 
Indeed, it was an enlargement of It, for Joseph had un- 
dertaken to reconstruct the world. There was an in- 
finite aim and purpose about the man which was cer- 
tainly very taking^ even if we make it to mean no more 
than Infinite ambition. The Mormon Prophet never 
aimed for anything except it was the highest and the 
broadest within the reach either of a human or divine 
ambition. For instance, he could not be satisfied with 
the heaven of sober and, perhaps, more reverent relig^ 
lonlsts. The saints, after death, were to be ever travel- 
ing upward and onward, and their supremo happiness to 
consist in creating and peopling worlds ; thoy are in fact 
to become gods, and do the works of gods. This idea of 
the "rest left unto the people of God," seems to have 
been the state and power to do an infinite amount of 
work. A singular idea of the Christian's "*• rest" truly ; 
but Joseph Smith was a singular man, and borrowed not 
his divinity fl*om any theological writer, nor cared much 
what his views came in contact with. Moreover, this 
Idea of infinite work seems to have been infhsed by the 
Mormon Prophet into the minds of all his foUowers. It 
is the solid part of their fkith, and doubtless has tended 
much to make them what thoy are. Indeed, they appear 
to have no conception of religion only in this quality of 
Infinite work. Carlyle's doctrine, that ^^ labor is wor- 
ship," is truly Mormon, and the worship of the Supreme 
Being hereafter is in the saints being co-laborers with 
Him in creating worlds. It may be rather extravagant 
theology, but it shows the idiosyncrasy of Joseph Smithes 
mind, and the character of his followers and their re- 



ligion. Brighim Yoang, too, seems imbncd with the 
same spirit as his predecessor, though he deals more 
with the practical matter of ** building up the kingdom 
upon tiie earth." Joseph Smith was a general as well as 
a prophet, and it is a curious f]u:t that, after Washington, 
he was the first man who bore the title of Lient.-Getteral, 
which rank he held in the Nauvoo Legion. The title is 
retained to this day by the chief of the Utah militia, Dan- 
iel H. Wells. Joseph Smith would as well fill the charac- 
ter of a general as that of a prophet, and he would have 
fought his battles like Napoleon, from intuition and in- 
spiration, rather than according to military orthodoxy. 
Had he been bom in the times of the American Bevolu- 
tlon, he might have aimed to have been a Washington, 
for though by his enemies it Is said that he was a great 
sinner, he was certainly a man of great designs and pur- 
poses, and the dignity of the cause might have sanctified 
the man more to our views. Before his death he was a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. Prob- 
ably he did not expect to be elected, but it was another 
of Joseph's assertions of his mission. We have seen the 
Mormon Prophet during his lifetime at our office. A 
writer to the New York IleraldihaA describes him : 

"Joseph Smith, the president of the Church, prophet, 
seer, and revelator, is thirty-six years of age, six feet 
high in his pumps, weighing two hundred and twelve 
pounds. He is a man of the highest talent and great In- 
dependence of character, firm in his integrity, and de- 
voted to his religion : in one word, he is per m, as Presi- 
dent Tyler would say. As a public speaker, he is bold, 
powerfhl, and convincing, possessing both the tuaoUer 
in modo and the fortiter in fv/ as a leader, wise and pru- 
dent, yet fearless ; as a military conmiander, brave and 
determined ; as a dtlzen, worthy, aflhble, and kind, bland 
in his manners and of noble bearing." 

Joseph Smith had a large brain, a powerful body, an 
iron fhmie, an expansive chest, and, therefore, a large 
heart, strongly marked features, a nose of much charac- 
ter, especially indicative of force and weight, and mas- 
sive jaws. Strength was his type, rather than delicacy ; 
yet he was a man of great sensibility and powerfhl feel- 
ings, and he took men to his heart somewhat unwisely. 
Not BO Brigham Young. Probably, though ho influenced 
others so wonderfhlly, he was too much influenced by 
others, and not improved thereby. He had also a large 
bony hand, which indicated that ho was an image-smaelh- 
er. We have nothing but a profile of him to present to 
our readers, but much of the man might be suggested in 
the fhll fhce of his mother, and that of his youngest son, 
David. He was murdered before he was forty years of 
age, and he left his work to be carried on by a man no 
less remarkable than himself, but of a dlflbrent type. 
He was bom December 23, 1805, at Sharon, Windsor Co., 
Vermont, and was killed in Carthago jail, Hancock Co., 
Illinois, June 27th, 1844. Our likeness of him is youth- 
ful, perhaps not the worse for that, for he often played 
with the boys in their games. One day Joseph and the 
boys were skating pieces of slate on the water, to see 
who could skate slate fiirthest, the Prophet or the boys, 
when brother Hymm comes along and rebukes Joseph. 
^'A prophet, holding the keys of a dispensation, and 
skating slate on the water I" " Give over, boys," said 
Joseph; "we hurt brother Hyrom's feelings." When 
the boys at any time saw Joseph coming, they hailed 
him ; and he has often had to dismount ftom his horse to 
play a game with the boys. Had a knot of them met 
him on his way to C&rthage, and asked Joseph to pUy a 
last game with them, he might have consented, and with 
more feeling than mirth played that last game ; but the 
boys who loved him so much themselves felt too deeply 
then. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG. 

It Is impossible tQ imagine a man more fitting to suc- 
ceed Joseph Smith than Brigham Young, and he was as 
much a necessity to the Mormon mission and programme 
as Joseph himself. They are as two halves of one whole. 
Eminently they stand to each other in the two characters 
of the Prophet and the Pulfillcr. It is certainly very re- 
markable that two such men should come tegcthcr, and 
that, moreover, so close in their work that thoy seem to 
be not two, but one— as wo have said, the two halves of 
one whole. And hence, also, tho character of the Mor- 
mon work and tho Mormon community bear the same 
features and relations, for each of these men, the Pro- 
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phet and his Fnlflller, haye typed the whole with their 
own diameter. Hence, though the Mormon Chnrch is 
bnt thirty-six years of age, there are two distinct phases 
of development, both social and reltglons, represented in 
it and in its history. They are no longer a people whom 
we can distingnish as the chnrch with prophets, apostles, 
revelators, seers, dreamers of dreams, and speakers in 
unknown tongues ; nor can we now, when they offend 
our judgment and views of what ought or what ought not 
to be, have the satisfiiction of calling them impostors, 
ihnatics, and pretended miracle-workers. All that they 
ever were of this they are still, but it is in their history 
of the past They have, since Brigham Toung took the 
Presidency of their Chnrch, and molded and directed their 
energies and controlled their forces, been passing through 
an entirely new phase of character and of religious 
and social development. He has been transforming the 
people into his own fbrm and likeness ; and they are now 
so many greater or lesser Brigham Toungs, as they once 
were so many greater or lesser Jos^h Smiths. Brigham 
is the last man in the world that one could appropriately 
call fimatic ; and we are all more apt to speak of his great 
executive qualities of mind than his aptitude to impos- 
ture. The whole of his presidential ministry and char- 
acter is entirely f^ce of the elements which make him 
either an impostor or a ftinatic. He never sends out any 
new revelations, either to his Church or the world, and 
makes no manifestations of impositions. He makes no 
pretentions to being a seer or a prophet in the sense that 
Joseph Smith was^ and never claims to be what he does 
not honestly believe he is. He is the chief apostle of 
Joseph Smith, and the fhlfiller of his mission. This he 
daims, and he claims to be no more. Of course this, in the 
eyes of the Mormons, would make him €k>d'B vicegerent 
upon the earth. The ruling power of the community fell 
into his hands in virtue of his being the chief apostle of 
the Mormon Prophet, and he carries on the work that was 
loft to him, and consolidates and enlarges it. A very sin- 
gular fact concerning him is, that he lays down no new 
programme superadded to that of his predecessor, leaves 
intact all ttie organizations and Intricate ramifications of 
the Mormon priesthood, adheres with the greatest fidel- 
ity to all that Joseph Smith indicated before his death, or 
his mission leads to ; and neither he nor the rest of the 
Apostles and Elders undertake, or expect, anything more 
than they undertook and expected a quarter of a century 
ago. Their Prophet laid down the entire programme, and 
founded all the institutions, and left it to Brigham to 
carry out ; and if they are more to-day than at the death 
of Joseph Smith, it is because Brigham Toung has ful- 
filled more than was fulfilled then ; and if he succeeds 
with his people in accomplishing what the Mormon 
Prophet laid out in design, and prophesied as the results 
of his mission, he axkd his community have enough to do 
for several quarters of a century to come, and perhaps 
fhlflll the prophecy of John Quincy Adams. 

All this is in keeping with Brigham's giving no new 
revelations, and with our view that they are as the two 
halves of one whole, and that they sustain in their mis- 
sion the relative characters of the Prophet and the 
Fulfiller, and that out of these two characters have grown 
the two fundamental phases of Mormondom. We arc 
q>eaklng of them purely as pyschologlcal and sociologi- 
cal problems, and not with any reference to the divinity 
or rum-dlvlnlty of the missions of the two men. The 
Mormons and their works are fiicts of the age, and 
neither the phrenok>gl8t nor the sodal philosopher must 
condescend to a narrow-minded bias In treating of them. 
Our ftmctlons are those of sdence, and not of theology— 
to read the characters of men and explain, or at least 
show up, the phases of sodety that grow out of man. 
The minority thought that when Joseph Smith was killed, 
the Mormon work would die out Doubtless that was 
the expectation that helped much to bring about the 
tragedy of his end, and it might not have occurred had 
those guilty of that deed been fblly convinced that they 
were giving a ten-fold life to MormonlsnL And so, ac- 
cording to ordinary probabilities. It would have died out 
or been crushed out, and the Mormon Chnrch scattered 
to the four winds with the antagonistic agencies around, 
and the rapid circumstances ^f the exodus of the people 
which followed, had not a man arisen ftilly the equal of 
Joseph Smith, not like him in type, bnt his other half, 
and brought about a new phase in Mormondom. It must 



be remembered that there were many aspirants who 
arose for the leadership of the Chnrch, such as the flimous 
Sidney Bigdon, who was supposed by many to have had 
more right to lead the Church than Brigham Toung. It 
was not remarkable that the chief apostle should take 
the leadership when the body of the people sustained 
him, but it was remarkable that he should have been the 
Brigham Toung everybody now knows him to be. That 
he should have been a man equal to the management and 
carrying on of such a mission as that of Joseph Smith- 
that he should have been equal to the task of holding the 
community together, conducting them through their 
exodus to the Rocky Mountains, consolidating the Im- 
petuous* forces and agencies that his predecessor had 
thrown into the work, building up a powerful territory 
of the Union, and preserving them through a strange 
history which takes in such events as an army of the 
United States being sent against them by President 
Buchanan, are matters certainly striking. Such a 
Brigham Toung was the last man that any outsider would 
have predicted would come, and yet he did come. And 
that the only man In the world to stand so exactly as 
Joseph Smith's other half, the Fulfiller of the Prophet, 
should have been so near him, shows something of the 
seer in pladng him there. The man which one would 
have Imagined in such a place, and the successor of 
Joseph, would have been a prophet, bnt lnfini*«ly less 
than him in character and force. Had such a man have 
succeeded to the leadership, the very forces of the Church 
would have exploded it, and their exodns and subsequent 
events have broken up or annihilated the community. 
There are only a few cases in history that show the mis- 
sion of prophets living and traveling to their Issues, after 
the death of those prophets. The case of Mohammed is 
one exception, and that perhaps was because it assumed 
the form of a revolution, and during his life became con- 
solidated into empire, which his warlike chiefs carried 
on, for then it was another problem. Christianity was 
the most illustrious case, and it became embodied In the 
new dvillzatlon of the world. Are we about to find in 
the ftiture that, since the Christian era, Mormondom is 
the third great case? One feature is that it receives 
Christ as the great head, and therefore we may expect 
that its fhture will not be altogether bad. We under- 
stand that some of. the Mormons have been troubled 
over the fiiict that Brigham Toqng was not a prophet 
like Joseph Smith. They might be content that Brig- 
ham Toung is what he is, for he has won their mis- 
sion for them, and made their future safe. See the 
two men who have typed the Mormon work and the 
Mormon community. Look at Joseph Smith much 
through his mother, as well as the profile of him that we 
present in this number of the Phben olooioal Journal. 
Mark the eeeress in her eyes, and the strong character 
in her £aco, which in her son left such an impress upon 
society, and then pass to Brigham Toung. He has a 
splendid head, and is finely organized, with « very 
happy temperament. There is nothing extreme about it 
except, perhaps, those magnificent organs of Causallt}', 
which give to him his predominant quality, and make 
him a Moses in the opinion of his people, with the ex- 
ecutive, source-finding, and preserving capadty to build 
his Israel up in the wilderness. As the whole organiza- 
tion of his head is eminently fitted for practical life, ex- 
tensive business, and the molding of men and means, 
that large capacity of Causality in him throws the whole 
of its weight into that direction, rather than into the 
study of abstract sciences or cloister life. He is made 
to move in the great world, and to manage it, if he can 
but put his hand upon it. That he could rule a nation, 
he has shown abundant evidence, and his vast executive 
ability Is upon everybody's tongue. He can do more 
than this— he can govern hlmsdf ; yon can see it in his 
happy constitution and well-preserved body. And in 
this you can also see the care that he takes with his 
people, to preserve, enlarge, and keep them alive as a 
community, the same as he is doing to keep his own 
body alive to accomplish more of his work. Hence he 
lakes life easy, enjoys it, never rushes, is always consoli- 
dating and preserving, keeps all under his control fi*om 
going before their time, but is always equal to the time 
when he reaches it. He believes that If he and his people 
can bide their time, they will win, even when the thunder- 
douds are threatening above their heads, and ho him- 



self sees not how all the ominous elements are going to 
dear away. 

This was the case in the time of the Utah expedition, 
sent out by Buchanan. He was as calm as a simimer'a 
day, and calculated that if matters could be suspended 
and the army kept out during the winter, commissioners 
would be sent, and a reaction would come in their fevor. 
Tet his resolution to consume Utah to ashes, and leave 
all a desert as he and his people found it, and to make 
another great exodus of the Church, which they actually 
did commence, shows the will and lion-like character of 
the man. But he is the lion that sleeps; he loves best 
to act the shepherd. He is named by the Mormons 
" The Lion of the Lord," and he has certainly the lion's 
fece, with an eagle nose, the latter a sign of aspiration 
and courage. He has made his people great, and under 
his direction the working dasses ftom the Old World 
have become well-to-do farmers, merchants, etc. He 
said once on the stand, that if he w«s not a prophet, he 
had been profitable to the people; and it would be 
simply absurd, as well as upjust, to say that the Mor- 
mons have not been all advanced by having Brigham 
Toung at their head. Some men rush on to death that 
they may live; but he keeps himself and his people 
alive that they may not die. He is not an aspirant for 
the martyr's crown. He can wait in patience for the 
issues of the times, but he keeps at work, and is alway!« 
active. He has more of the solid English tyjw of char- 
acter than the fhst American ; and he lays the foundations 
of everything as though he designed it to stand forever. 
He might not be a seer, but he is much of a prophet, and 
it is derived flrom the intuitions and workings of his 
laige organs of Causality. He has a fiir-eeeing mind, and 
his predictions are reliable, for they are based on a 
sound Judgment, much experience, and an extensive 
knowledge of human nature. He is eminently a man of 
policy, and takes human nature as it is, and bends 
theology to fit it, rather than alms to make man fit 
abstract theories, no matter how good in the abstract. 
If he could not get his people to the prayer-meeting, he 
would invite them to the dance, and end it with the 
prayer-meeting. Hence he gives the Mormons a theater 
and recreation, because he considers them necessary to 
social life and a healthftd state of body and mind. He 
has a fiUl forehead, much Mlrthfhlness, large Human 
Nature and Agreeableness, and is a lover of music He 
is very large in Benevolence, has much Veneration, 
Sublimity, Secretiveness, and Firmness, bnt is not large 
in Self-Esteem; yet he has unbounded confidence in 
his mission and in himself. He always believes he is 
right, and if he thought he had been nnjust, he would 
make it up ten-fold, though he would not let either 
fiict be known. He loves children and is a Ikther,' 
both to his fhmily and to his people. He could be better 
led by children than men, for he is impressible and big 
of heart, and tias much tenderness toveard those who 
trust in him ; but woe to those whom Brigham Toung 
thought were flattering him, for he is suspicious, hence 
the child can better speak his trust than the man. He 
looks down into the heart to read men. Observe his 
portrait He has not lost that feature of his character, 
even while sitting before the instrument for his picture. 
He never reads the head, he never looks at it When he 
is satisfied with the heart, he is satisfied with the man. 
He has a large chest, broad and fhU shoulders, as though 
they were made to carry a kingdom, and In walking, 
especially when alone with his thoughts and purposes, 
his head Indines toward his bosom. His heart and ids 
head, in fiact are always meeting. He is about five tset 
eight, and weighs about one himdred and eighty pounds, 
looks young, and has an ample supply of auburn hair. 
His hand is soft and generous physically, and it doses 
upon the hand tlukt he takes giadnally, softly, no im- 
pulse, till you are surprised with its warmth and 
strength. There is much of protection— much of the 
fiither in this, though it tells you unmistakably that 
Brigham Toung doesn't take men very readily to his 
heart or confidence. He has the tenor, not the bass 
voice— the trumpet voice, which, when he is lyfiim^ 
electrifies an audience. Ton would not take hhfx for an 
orator when he is preaching a sermon, though he is 
always fluent and energetic; bnt on greajt occasions, 
when the man is IVilly brought out, then you have him. 
At such times his eameetness, power, the whole ehar- 
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acter of the man thrown faito the occaaion, make him 
the equal of any llTing speaker to more an audience that 
belierea in him. All Mormondom within the compass 
of his voice, at sach times, is stirred to the very soul. 
He is a type of wonderftil character, rather than of 
genius. 

HEBER C. KTMBAT.L. 
This is the man who has stood so closely connected 
with Brigham Toong throughout his life. We give him 
the third place in the list, for thus it appears to as he 
so stands as a type of Mormon character. Next to Brig- 
ham Toong and Joseph Smith, he ia the most marked 
man that the Mormon Chnrch has produced. He may 
not be as popular and beloved aa Joeeph and Brig^iam, 
but he is scarcely lees a character. He is a non-conform- 
ist in his qualities of mind, and is, aa it were, ever 
throwing his idiesyncrasies of character into the llioes 
of others. He conforms to nothing — everything must 
conform to him. He is fbll of eccentricity and original- 
ity. Those who understand him best think most of him, 
but it is not every one who understands Heber Kimball. 
In almost everything he is much better than he seems. 
Brigham Young understands him, and they have walked 
side by side throughout their life and ministry, and a 
strong attachment has existed between them. Like Brig- 
ham Young, he is one of the first Twelve Apostles of the 
Mormon Charch. There are only four of them left, name- 
ly, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Orson Hyde, and 
Orson Pratt. He was chosen by Brigham Young as his 
first counselor in the new First Presidency, which filled 
up the organiiation of the Church and its first qoomm, 
made vacant by the assassination of the brothers Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith. He is about Brigham Young's own 
age, both being bom, we think, tn 1801. Ho is the man 
who opened the European mission in 1887, and conse- 
quently might be said to be the man who held the keys 
of all Mormon missions, aa the Mormons would say, in 
"this last dispensation.*^ The keys of the Mormon 
priesthood, to unlock the nations for the missions of the 
"Latter-day Saints," are given to the Twelve Apostles, 
and Heber C. Kimball was the first man called by Joseph 
Smith to go and unlock the nations. Orson Hyde was 
called to go with Heber, as his associate, and they ar- 
rived in Liverpool with, we believe, the magnificent snm 
of three halil;)ence between them, to undertake that great 
Mormon work in Europe which has sent at least a hun- 
dred thousand souls to this country. They first began 
to preach at Preston, England. Heber prcaclicd the first 
sermon in Preston, in the old Cock Pit, and Wilford 
Woodruir was the last man to preach in that place, so 
Ikmous in Mormon history. On their arrival in Preston 
they were met by Geoi^ge D. Watt, who it is said had 
dreamed of Heber Kimball, and knew bim at once, and 
he directly received the Mormon goppel, and was the first 
man baptized in Europe, and was baptized by Ileber C. 
Kimball, thus giving the first fruits of the foreign mis- 
sions of the Mormon Church to the man before ns. On 
their arrival at Preston a singular Incideut occurred, 
which these missionaries took as an omen of their suc- 
cess. At that moment the Temperance Society, which was 
holding a great day, hung out of the window of the Tem- 
perance Hall a flag, with the inscription " Truth is mighty 
and will prevail I" Whereupon Heber Kimball led off 
with a great shout of " Hosanna I Truth is mighty and 
will prevail." This is like the man, ftill of earnestness 
and enthusiasm. He is the greatest of all the Mor- 
mon missionaries, and he manifested much fervor In 
building up the English mission of his Church. Ilcbcr 
C. Kimball, Wilford Woodruff, and George A. Smith 
were the men who went to London and built up a church 
in the British capital. Kimball was Just the man to 
stand up in the streets of London and send out a great 
cry of his mission to the whole dty, and to make his 
strong nonconformist character felt as he walked through 
the very streets, and this in ihct he did. To this day 
Heber ziforka upon everybody, and does a great amount 
of preaching. It is almost a pity for the Mormon cause 
that he is not among the outer nations now. He would 
probably work upon the people In the British mission 
that he opened with as much force and success now as 
he did in his youth. No Mormon besides Heber can bear 
•0 powerfhl a testimony of the Mormon work, excepting 
Brigham Young, for none else are so thoroughly imbued 
with it, or so practically Ihmiliar with its whole history 



from the beginning. The building up of a small charch 
in London was found to be a long and a hard work, but 
even then Heber C. Kimball prophesied that it would be- 
come the great capital of the European mission, and from 
London the work should spread to other nations. This 
has since been fhlfilled, for the London Conference is the 
all-powerftil conference of the British mission of the Mor- 
mon Charch, and has taken the lead in all the operations 
of its work 4n Europe. Touching his prophesying, Heber 
stands among the greatest of the Mormon prophets, and 
we are informed that he has made some very remarkable 
prophecies. Such for instance as in the early history of 
Utah, when he told the half-dothed congregation, who 
were destitute of nearly everything, that, right away, they 
were going to have an abundance of clothing and all those 
things which they most needed, which were wagons, 
iron, harness, horses, mules, oxen, and, in flict, trains of 
merchandise. Heber, soon afterward, was the first man 
to declare his unbelief in his own words, and to express 
an opinion tantamount to the fact that he was caught 
that time. But directly upon this came the discovery of 
gold in California, and that great rush of gold-finders 
across the continent, laden down with everything which 
the Mormons most needed, and by the time they reached 
Great Salt Lake City, the gold-finders were glad to be re- 
lieved of a large part of their trains and flight, even aa 
a gift, or leave them and their animals to perish by the 
wayside ; and thus Heber's prophecy was saved. He 
might not often be so lucky in the fhlfillment of his 
prophecies as in this fortunate case ; but we understand 
that it is Heber*s doctrine, that a man is lucky In proph- 
esying if he hits the mark exactly once out of ten times. 
There Is more philosophy In this view than some would 
imagine. It Is a sklll^l rifleman who can every time hit 
the smaUest epeek on the board, and there are many pre- 
dictions fhlfilled In the spirit of the matter which do 
not agree exacUy with a man's wording. Heber C. Kim- 
ball stands not as Joseph Smith did to the Mormon 
Church, as the prophet of a dispensation. His Is a flace 
of strongly marked character and peculiarities, and much 
force of individualism. He has a large head, abundant 
Causality, the organ of Comparison so prominent that it 
makes up much of his originality and eccentricity in dis- 
course, plenty of the perceptive litculties, large Cautious- 
ness, Firmness, and Veneration, Benevolence not defi- 
cient, though ho is careihl, and his private afflilrs, as well 
as his organization of brain, show that he has much ex- 
ecutive ability. He Is six feet or more In stature, power- 
fhlly bnilt^ of the motive temperament, with mudi Iron 
In his fhime and In bis character, and ho Is, in every 
sense, a pillar in the Mormon Church. 
HYRUM SMTTH. 
He was the second son of Joseph Smith, Senior, and 
Lucy his wife, and was an elder brother of Joseph the 
Mormon Prophet. He was bom February 9, 1800, at 
Tunbridgc, Vermont, and was assassinated with his 
brbther, June 27, l'>14, in Carthago jail, Hancock Co., 
Illinois. Ho was the presiding patriarch of the Church, 
and stood next to his brother, the Prophet, In the 
quorum of the First Presidency. His father, Joseph 
Smith, Senior, was the First Chief Patriarch, and 
Hyrum, aa the elder son, succeeded him. It would seem 
that this ofllce of Chief Patriarch Is held by the Mor- 
mons as hereditary In the Smith fiimily, fhlling from the 
fiithcr to the elder sons, and derived IVom the first 
Joseph Smith, growing, of course, out of the new revela- 
tion and priepthood of the " Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints," the name by which It was organized 
on the 6th of April, 1830. After the death of Hyrum 
Smith, the office of Chief Patriarch fell to his brother 
William, who, however, turned aside from the body, 
and lost both this and his standing as one of the Twelve 
Aposties. This William Smith, who should have suc- 
ceeded Hjrrom, was one of the first Twelve, and though 
he tumed aside trom his office, we know not that he 
was " cut off" from the body, for it would seem that no 
matter how much Joseph Smithes family revile Brigham 
Young, in their jealousy of dynasty, Brigham Is more 
than tender in touching the fhmily of the man who 
founded the Church he leads. William Smith failing, 
Hyrum's office of Chief Patriarch In due time fell upon 
his uncle, John Smith, and at his death it did not descend 
to the nucleus son, George A. Smith (among our por- 
traits), but to John Smith, eldest son of *^Hynun Smith 



the Martyr.*^ The Mm of the mm beflbre oa, whose por- 
trait stands prominent in oar groap, ia therefbre the 
fborth Chief Patriarch that the Mormon Chordi baa had 
to preside over the people patriarchally. 

The writer from whom we have already quoted, in his 
correspondence to tiie New York Herald^ aays, ** Hynxm 
Smith the patriareh, and brother of Joseph, ia forty-two 
years ef age, five feet eleven inches and a half high, 
weighing one hundred and ninety-three poonda. Hei, 
too, is a prophet, seer, and revelator, and ia one of the 
most pious and devout Christiana in the world. He ia a 
man of great wisdom and superior excellence, poeseaa- 
ing great energy of character and originality of thoogfat" 
We leave onr readers to take thla for what It ia worth; 
looking at the portrait, however, we would be Inclined 
to say, that ia not a bad man. He haa, In llict, much the 
fhce and head of a goepel preaeber. Even the eoemlea 
of his brother and the Mormon Charch found not mncfa 
fiiult in the man; and this ia the man who plead for 
mercy when Joeeph waa wrathM with hia diadples, 
such as Sidney Eigdon, and would have caat them off but 
for Hyrum. No man waa more attadted to a brother, or 
looked op in one more than he waa to Joseph; no man 
loved a brother more than Joseph did Hyrum. In this, 
at least, they were worthy examples. In lifo they were 
one ; in death they were not separated. We give the 
following interesting account of the aasaasination, aa it 
is a part of the biograpliies of three of the men in our 
group of portraita, and one more who should have been 
there as the next in calling to Heber C. Kimball : 
TWO mNUTza m jail. 

Possibly the following events occupied near three 
minutes, but I think only about two, and have peimed 
them for the gratification of many ftienda : 

OABTiiAaB, JioM 27, 1844. 

A shower of musket-balls were thrown up the etairwaj 
against the door of the prison in the second story, fol- 
lowed by many rapid footsteps. While Generals Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, Mr. Taylor and myselt who were tn 
the front chamber, closed the door of our room against 
the entry at the head of the stairs, and placed ourselves 
against it, there being no lock on the door and no latch that 
was usable— the door is a common panel—and aa soon 
as we heard the feet at the stairs* head, a ball waa sent 
through the door, which passed between us, and showed 
that onr enemies were desperadoes, and we must change 
onr position. General Joseph Smith, Mr. Taylor, and 
myself sprang back to the front part of the room, and 
General Hyrum Smith retreated two-thirds across the 
chamber, dJrecti v in fh>nt of and fieicing the door. A beO 
was sent througn the door, which hit Hyram on the side 
of the nose, when he fell backward, extended at length, 
withoat moving his feet. From the holes in his vest 
(the day was warm, and no one had on a coat but myself), 
pantaloons, drawers, and shirt, it appears evident that a 
ball must liave been thrown ttom without, which entered 
his back on the right side, and passins through lodged 
against his watch, which was in his right vest pocket, 
completely pulverizing the crystal and fiice. tearing on 
the hands, and smashing the whole body oi the watdi, 
at the same instant the i}a]l ttom the door entered hia 
nose. As ho strack the floor he exclaimed emphatically. 
*Tm a dead manr Joseph looked toward him, and 
responded, **0h, dear brother Hyrum!" and opening 
the door two or throe inches with his left hand, die- 
charged one barrel of a six-shooter at random in the 
entry from whence a ball grazed Hyrum's breast, and 
entering his throat, passea Into his head, while other 
muskets were aimed at him, and some balls hit him. 
Joseph continued snapping his revolver round the casioff 
of the door into the space as before, three barrels <» 
which missed fire, while Mr. Taylor, with a walking- 
stick, stood by his side and knocked down the bayoneu 
and muskets which were being constanUy dlscnai^ged 
through the doorway, while I stood by him, ready to 
lend any assistance, with another stick, but could not 
come within striking distance without going dlrectiy 
before the muzzles of the guns. When the revolver 
fhiled wo had no more fire-arms, and expected an imme- 
diate rush of the mob into the room, and instant death. 
Mr. Taylor rushed into the window, which Is some fifteen 
or twenty feet iW)m the ground. When his body waa 
nearly on a balance, a ball from the door within entered 
his letf. and a ball fh)m without strack his watch^ a 
patent lever. In his vest pocket near his left breast, and 
smashed it into '' pie," leaving ihe hands standing at five 
o'clock sixteen minutes ana twenty-six seconds— the 
force of wliich ball threw him back on the floor, and he 
rolled under the bed which stood by his side, where he 
hiy motionless. The mob fkt>m the door continued to fire 
upon hlro, cutting away a piece of fiesh from his lea hip 
as large as a man^s hand, and were hindered onhr by my 
knoclung down their muskets with a stick, while they 
attempted to reach tneir guns into the room, probably 
left-handed, and aimed their weapons so fiEur around aa 
almost to reach us in the comer of the room whither we 
retreated and dodged, and then I recommenced the 
attack with my stick again. Joseph attempted, aa the 
last resort, to leap through the same window from whence 
Mr. Taylor fell, when two balls pierced him fh)m the 
door, and one entered his right breast firom without, and 
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he fbll outward exdafmfng. ** Lord my OodP'' As hU 
foet went out of the window, my head went in, the balls 
whistling all aronnd. lie fell on his left side, a dead man. 
At this instant the cry was raised, "J3«?> leaped the 
toindow P"* and the mob on the stairs and in the entry ran 
cat. I withdrew Arom the window, thinking it of no 
use to leap out an a hundred bayonets then aronnd 
General Smith's body. Not satisfied with this, I again 
reached my head out of the window, and watched some 
seconds to see if there were any signs of life, r^rdless 
of my own, determined to see the end of him 1 loved. 
Being f\illy satisfied that he was dead, with a hundred 
men near the body, and more coming around the comer 
of the lail, and expecting a return to our room, I rushed 
toward the prison door, at the head of the stairs, and 
through the entry, from whence the firing had proceeded, 
to learn if the doors into the prison were open. When 
near the entry, Mr. Taylor called out, " Take m<." I 
pressed my way until I found all doors unbarred; re- 
turned instantly, caught Mr. Taylor under my arm, and 
rushed by the stairs into the dungeon, or inner prison, 
stretched him on the floor and covered him with a bed, 
in such a manner as not likely to beperceived, expecting 
an immediate return of the mob. I said to Mr. Taylor, 
" This is a hard case to lay yon on the floor ; but if your 
womids are not fatal, I want you to live to tell the story." 
I expected to be shot the next moment, and stood before 
the door awaiting the onset. Willabd Bicuabds. 

WILLAED EICHAKDS, 
the writer of the above letter, whoso likeness we have 
not been able to procure, was the first cousin of Brlgham 
Young. He is now dead. In Joseph Smith's day he 
was one of the Twelve Apostles. As seen in the above 
letter written by him, he was one of the four in that 
dreadftil scene of assassination, and what is very singular, 
it is recorded of him that ho passed through that time 
without so much as a '' hole in his robe," an instance 
that sometimes men seem to bear a "charmed life," 
when showers of bullets are hailing around them. lie 
was the first General Ilistorian to the Church, an office 
which he held till his death, about twelve years ago, In 
^Great Salt Lake City. He was also the iirst editor and 
proprietor of the Deseret 27ew8. When Brigham Young 
took the presidency of the Mormon Church, he was ap- 
pointed his "second counselor," and ho held many 
other offices in the community. He Is said to have been 
a " ready writer." His nephew, Franklin D. Richards, 
among our portraits, succeeded him in the headship of 
his family. 

DAXIEL n. WELLS. 
This gentleman, whose portrait, a very good one, is 
before ns, holds at tho present time the high office of 
second counselor to Brigham Young, which office and 
relation to the successor of Joseph Smith was, as wo 
have noticed, filled by Brlgham's cousin, Willard Rich- 
ards. After the death of Willard (the hnbit of tho Mormons 
seems to be to mark their chief men with their Christian 
names), Jedediah M. Grant became Brigham's second 
counselor, and he also held the military rank of Lieuten- 
ant-General of the Mormon militia, for Brigham has 
never aspired to the character of military commander, 
his type and work being that of tho statesman. But 
Joseph seems to have loved the character of chief general, 
and even in his "martyrdom" Willard Richards calls 
him repeatedly, not Prophet, but General Joseph Smith. 
The first one who next appeared in tho rank of Licuten- 
ant-Gencral among the Mormons was Jedediah Morgan 
Grant, who, dying, was succeeded by the predecessor of 
Daniel n. Wells, as second counselor to Brigham Young 
and Lieu tenant-General of the militia of Utah. Within 
about a year he has been elected the Mayor of Great Salt 
Lake City, which office was previously held by Jedediah 
M. Grant. Ho is also superintendent of the public works. 
He did not come into the Mormon Church during tho life- 
time of Joseph Smith, though he was an alderman and an 
influential citizen of Nauvoo. lie was at that time called 
Squire Wells, and this is the case more or less now. 
After the Church was driven from Nauvoo, and the chief 
men, "Brigham." "Ilober," "Willard," and the rest of 
the Twelve, had taken the main body of the Church up to 
Winter Quarters, now known as Council Bluffs, the 
residue of the people and Nauvoo found their champion 
in Squire Wells, and he commanded in the fUmons Nauvoo 
battle. Before the Mormons conld all retreat fk-om their 
beloved city to follow Brigham to the Rocky Mountains, 
an armed force bombarded Nauvoo. Three days lasted 
the Nauvoo war ; the city and the Mormons were defend- 
ed, under ihe command of Daniel IL Wells, now Lieut.- 
General of the Mormon militia. They were at last 
driven out, and Squire Wells, leaving his all like the 
" Saints," hastened to the winter quarters of Brigham 




and the main body of the Church, and united his destiny 
with the modem Israel in the wilderness. These cir- 
cnmstances of the man's keeping out of the Mormon 
Church ^ long, though residing in Nauvoo, and at last 
taking a leading part with them in battle, and aaerward 
uniting with them in the direst extremes of their event- 
fhl history, may bo taken as a summary of the man's 
character. Doubtless these circumstances in his history 
&vorably established Daniel n. Wells in the opinion of 
Brigham, and finally gave him his position as second 
counselor. lie is tall, and has much iron in his frame 
and character. His nose is large, chin prominent, and 
all his leatmres the same. Uis perceptive feculties arc 
very remarkably developed, so much so, that the great 
predominance of the perceptive brain is observable at a 
distance. lie is eminently practical and executive, but 
there is not much theory about him. cither in religion or 
statesmanship. Ho could not understand any compli- 
cated psychological phase of the human mind, nor read 
the secrets of the hearts and characters of men like 
Brigham Young. He is said to be a man of tmimpeach- 
ed Integrity, and no one is more respected as o gentle- 
man in tho whole Mormon communitv. He is well fitted 
for his office us General, and though there is nothing 
spunky or combustible about him, he would be decidedly 
a fighting, not a parlor generaL 

GRSON HYDE. 
We can not speak much of his character fhjm his por- 
trait, for our artist seems to have been inspired with a 
variable vein when he drew it. But Orson Ilyde is the 

B resent President of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
hnrch. He was one of the first " Twelve " only four of 
whom, as before observed, now stand, ana two of them 
— Brl^am Yountj and Hobcr C. Kimball— belong to tho 
First Presidency. When Brigham Young became Presi- 
dent of the Church, Hyde succeeded Brigham in the 
Presidency of the Twelve Apostles. He has held manv 
offices among the Mormons, both at home and abroad.. 
A most singular incident In the history of the man is 
that he was appointed by Joseph Smith to go on a mis- 
sion to Jerusalem. He went there alone, and upon 
Mount Caivarj: offered up a dedication prayer, at this day 
retained in Mormon history, proposing to take the curse 
ttom the Holy Land, and in the course of tiie ceremony 
commandin!^ the Jews to gather to their own land andr.- 
bulld Jerusialcm. All this had no practical reference to 
the present mission of this " peculiar people," for they 
believe that God has left the Jews to do their own work, 
but it is their assertion that the Mormon mission takes In 
all things, for it is their belief that In this, the " Dispensa- 
tion of the Fulhiess of Times," God in them will bring 
together all things in one in Christ Jesus, both which 
are in the heavens, and which are* in the earth." It Is 
certainlv singular that men should go ft-om the very West 
to the :foist, upon a bare idea, to offer up a prayer and 
command the ancient chosen race to gather to tho 
Promised Land and rebuild Jerusalem. 

PARLEY P. PRATT. 
Those of our readers acquainted somewhat with tho 
history and writings of the Mormons and their leaders, 
might wonder at not flndinj^ tho famous Parley P. Pratt, 
accounted one of the greatest of their Apostles, in our cat- 
egory. He is dead, and his portrait inaccessible. He 
was one of the earliest of the Mormon leaders, and to his 
preaching and wri tinges is due much of the first success 
of the faith which he had embraced. Everybody, almost, 
who reads, has read something of how lareo n hand Sid- 
ney Rigdon had iu getting up the Book of Mormon firom 
the Spalding manuscript. In fhct, it Is the notorious 
Spalding account of the origin of the Book of Mormon. 
Now it is certainly unfortimate that those who undertake 
to expose anything which ought to be exposed are not 
more careful m their data, for it is easily traceable that 
Sidney Rigdon was not by any means on * of the first 
members of the Church, and did not Join it till compara- 
tively long after the Book of Mormon was laiown to the 
disciples and publiehed. It was Parley P. Pratt who 
visited Sidney Rigdou, for Parley was then a Mormon 
preacher, and presented Sidney with tho Book of Mor- 
mon to read. This was the first time that Rigdon saw 
that book, and Parley P. Pratt was thus the means of 
connecting Sidney with the Church. It is said also, for 
the sake of consistency, that Oliver Cowdery, tho scribe 
of the Prophet Joseph, in getting up the Book of Mor- 
mon, shculd have been selected instead of Rigdon in the 
anti-Mormon tales of the origin of that book. Even the 
disciples would liave had to admit a much greater bhow 
of probabilitv, for Oliver Cowdery'a name is the chief 
among the ""*rhree Witnesses" sent forth to the world 
testifying to h.«iving8een and handled the " plates," seen 
the angel, etc. Cowdery was also the man said to have 
been ordained by John the Baptist with Joseph Smith to 
the Aarouic prieathood, and Oliver then baptized Jo- 
seph, and Joseph in turn baptized him. The whole 
Mormon Church and faith rest on this, and Oliver and 
Joseph wore the first two ciders ; therefore, if there was 
any fraud, it must have been between them. Parley was 
one of the first elders and missionaries of this new faith, 
and his book, entitled the ''Voice of Warning,' which 
thousands have doubtless read, was pronounced by Jo- 
seph ■* great standard work of the Church, and It has 
been treated by the disciples as almost on a par with the 
"Book of Mormon" and "Doctrine and Covenants." 



His place in the quorum of the Twelve Apoetles was next 
to that of Orson Hyde. Ho was one of the first Twelve. 
"The most eloquent and powerftal of all the Mormon 
preachers," we think, is the opinion which his breth- 
ren universally hold of Parley. He was the first editor 
of the Latter-day Saints "Millennial Star," published In 
Euffland. He was the author of many poems and much 
of the L. D. S. Hymn Book, the author of The Key to 
Theology, and other prose writings. His brain was 
large and well formed. He was Immensely the superior 
of nls learned and thoughtftil brother Orson. He was 
ranch of the prophet— not wonderftil that, for he was a 
poet— and his large head and Intuitive nature made him 
eminently an idea-creator, and powerfhl both in speech 
and writing. His organization led him to the almost 
exclusive use of Anglo-Saxon words, and this at once 
suited his strongi nervou«» flow of Ideas and speech, and 
made his "Voice of Wuming" so effectual with the 
working classes. The Mormons say that book has 
brought more people into their Church than any other. 
It deals much with Bible and New Testament subjects, 
and the fulfillment of prophecy. Parley Pratt saw his 
fiftieth year, and wrote a short poem, entitled "My 
Fiftieth Year," in which, as though by presentiment, he 
seems to take farewell of his earthly work and life. 
Only a few months after, while traveling through Arkan- 
sas on his way to Utah, he was killed by McLean. The 
case made some stir in the papers at the time, and a lady 
concerned In the case published a defense of Parley. 

ORSON PRATT. 
This is the brother of Parley Pratt He stands now 
next to Orson Hyde In the quorimi of tho Twelve Apos- 
tles, and ho, like his brother, was one of tho first 
Twelve, and, excepting Orson Hyde, the only one of 
them now remaining in that quonim, Brigham and He- 
ber being in the quorum of the First Presidency. He was 
very young when he was chosen to it by Joseph Smith. 
He is the "Mormon Philosopher," but in this he haa 
been misnamed. Let the skilirul phrenologist look at all 
those heads and say who Is the Mormon philosopher. It 
U rather Brigham Young, for ho is the man with the 
great organs of Causality. Orson Pratt is somewhat de- 
ficient in the organs of Causality, but he is a profound 
mathematician, and learned In many sciences, especially 
astronomy. He Is largely developed In the perceptive 
and knowing faculties, and his memory of facts and data 
Is like a printing-press that sends out sheet after sheet, 
with onlv occasionally a letter broken out. He Is a great 
thinker, 'but his thoughts are all calculations, reckoned 
up like a sum that two and two make four, etc. If he 
starts \vrong In his calculation, he never gets right, for he 
simply multiplies figures upon it; his total would be 
like Ills premises— false. But he is a Mormon Apostle 
of the first magnitude, and his Integrity, untiring labors, 
and unflinching fidelity have endeared him to the Mor- 
mons, and hold him In their hearts even when they 
differ from him In .iudgmcnt. He was tke first mission- 
ary to Scotland, and after long privation, labor, and en- 
durance, built up tho Edinburgh Conference. He has 
written more pamphlets than any man iu his Church, 
and they liava ocen printed by hundreds of thousands, 
and circulated through the tract societies of his people. 
He thinks the world is to be converted by tracts and 
sermons. Brigham Young thinks that more is to be 
done by TTien than bv books and sermons. Ho has been 
several times the President of the European mission, 
and has been a missionarv to Austria. He has been a 
missionary nearly all his lifetime, and Instnimental in 
bringing many into his Church. He Is considered a 
great preacher and a great theologian, and he has had large 
congregations, many recei\ing his testimony because 
they see that he believes In It and is earnest. There 
is too much caro and thought In tho man, as tbough he 
felt that tho burden of eternity was upon him. At the 
time of th3 Utah Expedition, when on a passenger 
steamer going from the Islo of Man to Liverpool, some 
infliriated passengers were for throwing him overboard. 
Ho held on to the ropes, shrank not, but expressed him- 
self that If it was God^s will, he should abldo it His 
fearless calmness perhaps saved him. 

WILFORD WOODRUFF. 

This is also a remarkable man in Mormon history. Ho 
stand ■" lext to Orson Pratt In the quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles. Excepting Heber C. Kimball, he has no equal 
In the history of Mormondom in building up the churclies 
in England in the early rise of his people. He In reality 
has kept most of the history of his Church. Wherever 
he has been, there everything has been recorded In his 
daily journals. Wilford Woodruff's journals have be- 
come quite a household word among the Mormons. It 
Is almost incredible to believe the number of volumes 
and the amount of matter contained In those journals. 
We know a Mormon Elder, from whom we have obtained 
much information, who has labored eighteen months 
upon those journals, changing them ftom diary into reg- 
ular historical form, and t>till has nearly ten ^ears to bring 
up. If the Mormon Church were to lose W ilford Woo<F 
rufl^.«» iotimals, it would lose one of its greatest treasures, 
though much of It now has been Incorpor.ited with tho 
General Church History. Everything Is there recorded 
which has taken place and been said In the highest coun- 
cils and private ^'circles" of the First Presidoncy and 
Twelve Apostles. It would be the best witness that cotUd 
be handed into court and given tosome first-class advocate 
upon a case invohing Mormon interests. His journals 
ar- kept in the General Church Historian's office, In Iron 
safes. He has recorded things without knowing at the timo 
whether they were going to be of value or not, and after 
years have given them meaning and Importance. He did 
not himselTscarcely know what was in nU journals until 
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read to him by his scribe, changed (W>in diary form into 
larp^o yolnmcs of autobiography, and that, too, in some in- 
BtanccB thirty years after the occurrences were recorded. 
Upon tho case of the Mounta.n Meadow massacre, of 
wnich wc have heard eo much, the gentleman who has 
rccontiy worked upon tho^c volumes fiays, " Let any com- 
mittoo of tho houses of Cou^^css desirous of examining 
into that case, and of Icnowing how much Uriglmm Young 
h:id to do with it, call into court Wilford WoodmlTa 



cuuiu rcsiow uiat muii su ucrueiy euguguu lu uib wKtrn. i 
Though ho is now nearly sixty years of age, one could 
almost venture a prophecy that he is Just coming out to 
do tho same worK over ao;ain, this time in the United 
States, for this country is just about big enough for that 
restless worker. 

JOHN TAYLOR. 
This is tho man who was in prison with Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, and who received four balls in his body, 
but recovered, and Is still alive and a member of tho 
Twelve Apostles. Had not his watch received ono of tho 
balls instead of hia body, he would doubtless have been 
the third "martyr" in that fconc of assassination. His 
is a head and fhco that will command tho respect of our 
readers. They show chiimcttr, intellect, benevolence, 
and the moral sentiments in a good dcpjee. Tho namo 
Uiat has been given him by the J^Iormons is the *' Cham- 
pion of Truth," and doubtless he is a champion in tho 
cause of his Church ; but if he had more of Wilford Wood- 
rulTs wiriness and steam, ho would have made even a 
greater mark in his work than he has. But Jolm Taylor 
stands in their history as one of the greatest of the Mor- 
mon Apostles and pillars of his Church. Ho has been 
tho editor of the " Times and Sea'vn^'^ in Nauvoo, of 
tho " MormonC^ published in New York, Speaker of tho 
House in the Utah Legislature, a missionary to Enrfacdj 
France, and the United States, and has been much and 
done much besides. 

GEORGE A. SMITH. 
This is the cousin of Joseph Smith, and an Apostle. 
He was in the field as a Mormon missionary in his youth, 
traveling in his ministry through the United States, after- 
ward a missionary in England, a principal man in build- 
ing up churche^n the Potteries and organizing tho Staf- 
fordsuire Conference^ and was one of the three Apostles 
in laving the foundation of the work in London, Ho is 
the Ooneral Historian of the Church, succeeding Willard 
Richards, and Wilford Woodruff is tho assistant Histo- 
rian. Ho has scribes laboring with him in the Historian's 
office, but ho and Woodruff are tho chief officials, for 
** Church Historian" is ono of tho great offices of tho 
Church. George A. Smith is a force among his people, 
and the first politician and diplomatist of Utah. Ho 
makes great spiecchcs, but chiefly on political occasions, 
and has been a foremost man in leading out the settle- 
ments, traveling throughout tho Territory, urging home 
development, and returning and relating in public the 
whole nistory of the growth of their settlements and 
everything concerning them In aistonishing detail. Upon 
thcso reports Brigham administers and gives instructions 
to all the Bishops in Utah. He is in memory what Wood- 
rufTs Journals are in record, and even to tho standing of 
a stone by the way;sido that he has observed, all is remem- 
bered, and not a single thing or cirsumstanco tturonghont 
his whole life is lost. George A. Smith is said to nave 
tho whole history of the Church in his own mind, in all its 
details, but, unfortunately for tho fixture, ho would carry 
this mental record to tho grave unless extracted by his 
scribes. Much of the Church history has been made up 
from Gcorcre A. Smith's memory, and if there is found 
any slight mlTercncein incident, dates, or names between 
his memory and WoodrulTs journals, "Wilford," with 
the greatest assnranco tliat " Qeorgo A." is right, will, 
twenty years after the occuirencc, alter his Journals ac- 
cordingly. Ho is the infolliblo walking history of the 
Church, from which there is no appeal. 

AMASA LYMAN. 
This is another of the Mormon Apostles. We gave to 
him his "phrenological chart" some years ago in Liver- 
pool. He is a largcybuilt man with a splendid head. His 
Ideas are as fhiuliil and expansive as nis beard. There 
is much of the German idealist about him, and he is fhU 
of transcendental thoughts. He is the Mormon Theo- 
dore Parker. Ho could stand in a church in fellowship 
with Carlylo or Emerson, and they could not charge him 
with not being universal enough. He believes in tho 
*' divinity of tho world," perhaps more than in tho divin- 
ity of the mission of any man, and even Christ himself 
is only the emtradiment of the world's divine mission. Jo- 
seph and Brigham are tho same, only in a lesser degree. 
Amasa thinks that tho universe of truth is God, and man 
approximates to Deity as Ihst as he takes in imiversal 
truth. Aina3;i Lyman is an apostle of universal tnith, 
rather than an apostle of any ono Church organization. 
Ho is an apostle or tho ?iIormon faith because he thinks 
that It is expansive enou^^h to take in universal truth. 
Even Cod i9 but a part of it, and Christ a part, and Joseph, 
Brigham, and Amasa parts, and all mankind parts, the 



whole imlverse but parts,and he in his Ideas grasping after 
them all. Church organizations, apostlcships, aoctrines, 
forms, and ordinances are only the Bhcll ; the kernel of 
truth is within. Even in tlio "atcntmout" ho sees 
Christ, not as a dying Saviour, but the living and ascend- 
ing Jesus, and his work of redemption will bo * finish- 
ed" when fallen humanity is redeemed in fact through- 
out tho world. Tho Gospel Is exemplified in the case of 
the woman brought to Jesus who had committed adul- 
tenr : " Thy sins arc forgiven thee. Oo and sin no morey 
It 13 the latter clause which has tho weight in Amasa's 
mind. Ho is perhaps much tod heterodox an Apostle, but 
the Mormon Church, which has taken in all sects and peo- 
ple of all nations, socms to have gathered into It all 
classes of minds. Ho is the most eloquent orator of Mor- 
mondom, and has been in the cause from his youth. He 
is the cousin of Qeoiffo A. Smith, and was chosen as the 
second counselor of Joseph in the place of Sidney Rig- 
don, deposed. 

CHARLES C. RICH. 
Ho is another of the Twelve, and was chosen by Brig- 
ham after tho death of Joseph. Ho is General Charles 

C. Rich in Mormon parlance, and is well fitted to bo a 
leading member of society. Ho would bo looked up to 
as a man of unstained character and tmthfhlnessof mind 
in any society or place. He has a largo head, and his rul- 
ing Conscientiousness is seen at a glance. We gave him 
his "phrenological chart" at the time wo gave Amasa 
Lyman his, and ** charts" to N. V. Jones, appointed to 
conduct tho emigration that year, and to the ^tor of the 
" Millennial Star.^^ We had described them as the Mor- 
mons say they know them, without ourselves knowing 
them. Then came from master editor—" These, sir, are 
Mormon A]^stlcs ; this the agent of om: great emigration 
thin year. Don't you sec you havo described our lives 
and work, and put into our hands, testimonies ?" We 
answered much as now, " If you arfe not good men, God 
will hold yon more responsiblo for so sinning against your 
organizations." Charles C. Rich ought to be all that his 
chart makes him, namely, a leading man, a man of known 
integrity and character, fitted for a general, and a man 
of pure life. Ho must answer to God, not to ns, for hia 
failings. 

EZRA T. BENSON. 

Ho is another Apostle chosen after tho death of Joseph 
Smith. The upper lip in tho engraving is not like the 
original, but taken as a whole the likeness is good. His 
history and performances ol course do not equal those of 
tho more famous of the Mormon Apostles. Bo has been 
a missionary ; had much to do in the rrowth of the 
settlemonta at home, and is a member of mo Legislature 
of Utah. Ho is a faimor of substance, and a man of 
standing in his community. 

LORENZO SNOW 
Is ono of tho early missionaries to England, and the 
first President of tho London Conference, and he was 
very successful in building up tho work in London. He 
was in tho field in hie youth, twenty-six years ago, and 
ho is still yoimg. Ho was tho ono who %vent to Italy and 
opened tho "Swiss and Italian Mission." He is the 
brother of Miss Eliza R. Snow, tho famous Mormon 
poetess who, for over thirty years, has held the position 
of "Cliurch poetess," which is like that held by a poet- 
laureate of Eu<;land. Her brother Lorenzo has doubtless 
much of his sister in him, though ho has never written 
poetry. But ho is a lover of poetry, music, good acting, 
painting, and refinement in general, and so much would 
touching music affect him that ho would vory likely weep 
over a pathotio ballad sung by a Jenny Linu. He is one 
of the most polished gentleman of his community, and is 
very courteous and winning in his address. 

ERASTU3 SNOW. 

Another of the Twelve Apostles. He it was who 
opened the great "Scandinavian Mission," which has 
grown to be almost the equal of the English mission. He 
has been on missions to the States, enga/^cd in emigra- 
tions, and has presided in establishing Mormon setUe- 
mcntsou the route to Utah, for it should not be forgotten 
that many of thoso places and cities on our frontiers, such 
as Council BlufTs, Florence. Omaha, etc., wore first 
established by Mormon emigrations. The Mormons 
havo laid the foundations of several cities that we now 
call ours. W^estem America owes much to them. 
Erastus Snow has presided in estaolishing some of these 
"stakes," and ho is now presiding over the cotton 
country in Utah. He published tho Luminary at St. 
Louis. 

FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS. 

This man, bcfosc George Q. Cannon, who filled the va- 
cant place made by the death of Parley Pratt, was the 
youngest brother of his quorum of Twelve, which we 
suppose stand for tho twelve tribes of Israel. He Is their 
Beniamln, and BecO&niin's portion was elven him of the 
work. It would seem that ho has not lost it, for he is 
Just gone to Europe, where he has already presided over 
all tuo European missions three times, and edited the L. 

D. S. Millennial Star: the first time, however, was only 
of short duration, when Oreon Spencer was reported 
dead, and afterward arrived in England alive. Doubtless 
ho and George Q. Cannon are tho men of tho fhture, for ^ 
both of them aro in tho prime of life, and both equal to 
their work. They have, as it Is, stood as two great 
gatherers of the " Saints.'* The largest emigrations from 
Europe havo been sent home by F. D. Richards and 
George Q. Cannon. There io no reason why " Franklin" 
should not do more than he has ever done in tho Mormon 
work. He has been at home growing old for the last ten 
years. 



GEORGE Q. CANNON. 



Tho two yoongest of the Twelve are decidedly men of 
brains. "Franklin" is said to bo ono of tho best of 
epistolary writers ; and George Q. Cannon is tho man who 
always edits his own papers. Tlicy may be both paid to 
well represent the ono liis uncle, Willard Richards, and 
tho other Parley P. Pratt, whose apostleship George Q. 
Cannon fills. Me started, edited, and published tho 
Wastem Standard in San Francisco, Cal. : was prevl- 
ously a missionary to the Sandwich Islands, where he 
had an excellent opportunity of dovelopin<' his character 
and cultivating the virtues of patience and temperance, 
and fitting himself for his fhture Mormon work. Until 
within the last year or two, ho has been all his lifetime 
out on missions, scarcely homo even for a few months. 
This is what it amounts to in being a Mormon Apostle, 
or prominent man among the " Seventies," and all the 
Apostles have had years of this in their youth. Brigham 
and Heber, too, building up their churches, doing their 
work, and finding the means, while their fkmilies at 
home have been actually suffering poverty in conso- 

anence. As they grow older, with multiplied families, 
lo work abroad naturally falls upon the shouldcre of 
such as George Q. Cannon and F. D. Richards. Wilford 
Woodruff, however, is always an a\'ailablo man, for the 
wife who has homo the home burden through all his 
missions Is quite able to fill his place, take care of bis 
orchards and farms and manage for his family, were it 
tenfold more than It is, while Wilford is absent. George 
Q. Cannon Is now resting from his long foreign work, 
and is in Brigham Young^s office as his private secretary. 
After he was called away from California, he was given 
tho cbaige for several years of all the emigrations through 
the States, co-operating with the Presidency of Europe. 
Tho " Saints" wero always cared for, where George Can- 
non was in charge. No suffering or want occurs to the 
emigrants he sends to Utah. " George Q." would not 
send th«m if he thought they were goingto suffer or lack 
care. He carries his heart in his face, lie presided over 
Europe and edited the Millennial Star, and sent from 
Liverpool huge emigrations. 

JOSEPH YOUNG. 

This is Brigham Yoimg's brother, tho flfivorite and be- 
loved of all the Mormons. H6 is to Brigham what Hy- 
rum was to Joseph. He is tho beloved brother. Joseph 
Youngwas in Canada, preaching the Methodist gosiKsL 
when Brio'ham received the Book of Mormon. Brigimm* 
was satislied, and from that moment it became his mis- 
sion to make Mormonlsm in the world what it bad be- 
come to him. Did ho go to Joseph Smith straightway r 
No ; but to Canada, toliis brother Joseph Young, to bid 
him renounce tho preaching of tho Methodist laith, and 
follow him. Joseph Young followed his brother Brig- 
ham, and became by Joseph Smith's own appointing the 
President of all the quorums of Seventies, even as his 
greater brother has become President over all the "Mot- 
mon Chturch. Joseph Young is the bead of most of the 
intellect and force of tho Church. The tradition goes 
among the Mormons, that when £^gham Young ana his 
brother Joseph paid tholr first visit to tho Prophet, after 
they wero gone ho asked one of his disciples what ho 
thought of tliose men, remarking, himself, " They are the 
two greatest men in the world; the time will come 
when that man Brigham Youns will lead the Church." 
Joseph Yoimg in heart sensibility and spirituality is all 
that Brigham is in his masterly character. His benevo- 
lence is said to be nnboimded; he is tho man of the 
people, and pleads for tho people and the erring. He 
carries not tho bag, but takes tho basket round with his 
charities, and Is poor in consequence ; but he is rich 
in the love of thousands. He is ever wanting to know 
" what he can do for you." 

EDWARD HUNTER. 

This is ono of the most eccentric but best men in the 
Mormon Church. Ho is the presiding Bishop over the 
whole people. He has a large head, great originality of 
mind, out there is much irrclevance about the month. 
Every Mormon quotes Edward Hunter's odd saylnga 
with infinite drollery, though there is nothing flucetiooa 
intended by him. " It beats the devil— it beats the 
devil 1" " Yes, yes, yes ; every poor man should have a 
cow.'* If you asked him for his daughter, you would 
probably be answered, " Yes, yes ; cattle dying on the 
ranges. Man came into me last night and sud cattle 
were dying on tho ranges very fast." The Bishop would 
not havo enough nnkbidncss to say you should not have 
his daughter, but this would be enough wo should think 
for any wooer. Upon the subject of the Constitntlon 
he says: "Father camo in to see mo, and said, * Ed- 
ward, what do yon think of tho Constitution of the 
United States ?' ' Too good for a wicked world, Edward 



—too good for a wicked worid.' " He possessed laxce 
landeaproperty in Pennsvlvania, but gave it all to the 
Church._ Ho is tho third Presiding Bishop, having suc- 



ceeded Bishop Whittncy. 

MOTHER LUCY SMITH. 
This is the mother of "Joseph tho Prophet." Those 
seeress eyes, that marked coimtenance. larjge nose, laige 
mouth, largo Jaws and chin, show whence Joseph ^ 
rived liis nature and character. She believed m her 
son, for she believed in hcrj'elf. She was much his 
counselor and support, and her faith and praver in his 
mind wero a tower of strength to him. fcJho was a 
remarkable woman. Her charocter need scarcely bo 
commented unon. it is so strongly written in her Cice. 
Over tho dcaa bodies of her murdergd sons she says, 
" It was too much. I sank back, crying to the Lord, in 
tho agony of mv soul, 'My God, my God, why bast thoa 
forsaken this family V A voice replied, * I nave taken 
them to myself that they might havo rest* As I looked 
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upon thoir peaceful, Bmiling connten&nces I feemed al- 
most to hear Uiem say, * Mother, weep not for us; wo 
have overcome the world by love; wo carried to them 
tho GoBpcl that their eoals might bo eaved ; they 8low 
OS for our testimony, and thus placed us beyond thoir 
pow(y; their ascendancy it for a moment; ours is an 
eternal triumph.' " Tho fiither and f«ur brothers all fell 
directly or indhrectly by assassination or broken hearts, 
but tho mother lived tea years after tho death of her 

sons. 

DAVID SMim. 
This Is the younger son of Joseph Smith— was bom 
five months after tho assassination of his father, on the 
nth of November, 1844. He is of a mild, studious dis- 
position, and paftsionately fond of drawing, seemingly 
to be never so nappy as when he has a pencil and paper 
In bis hand. IIo was, at the time this was taken, about 
ten years of age, and is now Just twenty-two. 

CONCLUSION. 

THE MORMON COMMUNITY. 

Itl)cgan with six souls, forming the, so styled, " Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,'* on the 6th day of 
April, 1880, being four of tho Smith femily and Oliver 
Cowdery and Martin Harris. Shortly after this, all 
Joseph's brothers wero ordained to tho ministry, orcn 
to Don Carlos, who was but fourteen years of age, and 
fh>m theso have grown an equivalent to 275,000 souls, for 
the Mormons are more in number than those on the 
Church records. 

This is explained thus : on those records in Europe, and 
other missions, thcro might not bo more than 40,000 or 
60,000, but those, in thoir emigrations, would equal 175,- 
OOO, for their Church takes in the whole of the children, 
who become members of the Utah community in time, 
and are really a part of that people, as much as those bom 
in America are Americans. They themselves make the 
two divisions, Mormons and Latter-day Saints, the same 
as we would speak of tho nation and the church. '' All 
Mormons are not Latter-day Saints," is their saying, 
meaning there are a minority who are not, excepting in 
the common cause and destiny of Mormondom. There 
are in Utah 100,000 souls, and they occupy a territory upon 
which a nation of 80,000,000 could grow up, equal in 
numbers to EngUnd, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. It 
covers 175,000 square miles. The Mormons have already 
spread over this territory about one hundred settlements 
and cities, organized into eighteen counties. Great Salt 
Lako City has a regular municipal government, with 
mayor, councUmen, and aldermen. So havo all the 
counties this regular civil government throughout Utah. 
There arc about 7,000 fiirmcrs, and altogether (ftirms, 
gardens, ordiards, and cotton-growing land) thcro Is 
under cultivation quite 150,000 acres of land. They 
supply Montana with provisions and an immense quan- 
tl^ of dried fhiit. Great Salt Lake City covers an area 
of six square miles, and contains some 20,000 inhabitants ; 
but the Valley is twenty-flvo miles across, encircled with 
a chain of mountains, which would allow a city to grow 
up there as large as London, with threo or four millions 
of inhabitants; and even if, in the mean time, there were 
a number of villages to grow up all over it, tho Valley is 
so geographically one that all the suburbs would ulti- 
mately be joined into one great city, as with London. 
There arc twenty-one wards already in this dty, with a 
bishop and his council over each. Thero aro the First 
Presidency of tho Church and the Twelve Apostles, 
whose portraits wo havo given, and the presiding bishop, 
Edward Hunter. Thcro aro over eighty quorums of the 
Apostles of tho Seventies, making between llvo and six 
thousand Apostles who hold the same priesthood as tho 
Twelve, only they aro less A In their quorums— In tho 
First Presidency taking threo to form the quorum, in 
the Second twelve, and In tho Third seventy. Over 
these quorums of Seventies there are seven presidents to 
each, and over the whole Seventies — these tuoueands for 
missionary purposes— -thero are seven presidents, with 
Joseph Young, whose portrait we give, at their head. 
Then there aro quorums of the High Priests, Presidents of 
Stakes, High Councils, and the quorams of the ''Lesser 
Priesthood." These Seventies— those men, Brigham 
Young is al>ont to send to the nations in hosts to work 
upon the millions of their families and connections 
throughout, to carry them as upon their back to their 
New Jemealem. 

This mn?t exclude our somewhat elaborate account 
of this most singular people. That an impartial opinion 
will be foniKid uy the community as to their doctrines, 
wc do not expect. Thero will be in this case, as in all 
others, a difterence. One will approve the experiment, 
many will dUiapprove. One will support it, many will 
oppose, pni-suo, and pcrfiecuto. But the Mormons are 
used to this, and will, no doubt, accept whatever finto 
awaits them with a becoming graook 



True CkrIitUnity wni Mln by evei-y Ktop which la r 
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A Kac«: of Dwarfs.— Some interest has been 
excited in Tennessee by the discoTery of graves 
fVom eighteen to twenty inches in length. The 
recent operations of mining and oil companies 
have disclosed these curiosities, which it is said 
contain human skeletons, whose teeth are very 
diminutive, but evidently those of adults. Gren- 
eral Milroy has deposited some of the bones in 
the Tennessee State Library, but could elicit no 
information from the inhabitants concerning these 
Lilipntian sepulchers except the fact that a 
largo number of similar graves — perhaps thou- 
sands — have been found in the same county, and 
a like burial-ground is at the mouth of S^one 
River, near Nashville. They were examined 
thirty years ago, and excited considerable com- 
ment at tho time. Here is a rich and wide field 
for theorists to explore, and it is to bo hoped 
our men of t^cience will look into the matter at 
once. Are these the remains of the pigmies 
which we see upon the old Etruscan vases, who 
waged war against the cranes for many long 
years, and were finally defeated by their vora- 
cious enemies ! 

[We should be glad to receive skulls of these 
little people, when we shall be able to throw 
the light of Phrenology upon the question of who 
and what they were. — Ed. Porenolooioal Jour- 
nal.] 

Addftions to Our Cabinet. — We have received, 
from J. N. Hamilton, M.D., of 179 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly surgeon on tho 
U, S. ship '* Vanderbilt," a human skull, which 
was obtained while cruising oflf the coast of Africa 
in search of the ** Alabama." It was found on a 
small barren island in tho Bay of Agra' Peguina, 
on the west coast of Africa, a few hundred miles 
north of the Capo of Goed Hope, and within the 
limits of Cape Colony. 

He describee the coutitry in the interior, as well 
as on the coast, as an uninhabited waste, but 
traders have occasionally touched there to traffic 
with the natives. The cranium, when found, was 
nearly covered with boards and stone. A large 
portion of Uie osseous stmcture, including the 
smaller bones, was decayed — dust alone remain- 
ing. 

[The above is an interesting specimen, evidently 
of European origin, for which Dr. Hamilton has 
our special thanks. We have placed the skull on 
exhibition in our museum. We beg to call the 
attention of our countrymen traveling abroad 
to the fact, that they can serve the cause of 
science by procuring crania — ^both human and 
animal— and depositing the same in oar cabinet. 
All such specimens will be duly acknowledged, 
and placed where they may be seen and pre- 
served.] 

** Language, Large." — ^This is what a phrenol- 
ogist would probably say of Herr Szerezel, a 
young Bohemian, only twenty-three years of age, 
who is said to speak thirty languages, and to be 
not only thoroughly conversant with all the 
languages of Europe, but with those of China 
Japan, and Malacca. At a meeting, lately held, 
of the most celebrated linguists of Prague, Herr 
Szerezel proved, to the satisfaction of his hear- 
ers, that he possessed a most Intimate knowledge 
of all the above languages, and especially the 
AsiaUc ones. — Home JoumcU. 



Old Age. — "There is no delusion more com- 
mon, even with those who keep old age steadily in 
view, than that, having made pecuniary provision 
for its support, all the happiness within the power 
of mortal effort to secure that condition has been 
secured. The palpable lesson, to that constantly 
under view, that, in the unstrung hand of age, 
wealth loses moro than half its potency to minis- 
ter to enjoyment, should dispel this fallacy at 
a glance. The happiness of age is not enjoyment, 
but consolation ; and this is the grand item omit- 
ted in the provision. To discover what the con- 
solations of age are, it is only required to consider 
what life is when it reaches that epoch. No lon- 
ger anticipation, no longer action. These two 
valuable portions of the inheritance it was bom 
to, it has run through ; but it may have been — it 
should have been — laying up a treasure store 
which could not be inherited— reminiscence. 
Therein lies the little reserve of bankrupt life, the 
modest competency which may carry it in com- 
fort to its end. That is the treasure which alone 
can compensate for what time has robbed it of ; 
the fund it must be able to draw upon when 
pains, and infirmities, and weariness demand 
liquidation — or acknowledge itself beggared. It 
will bo seen that this view involves investment in 
other funds than tho three per cents, as & com- 
plete or even adequate provision for age Without 
venturing to touch here on the prime consolation 
needful in all stages of life, and indispensable 
in tho last, but treating merely on human means 
to human happiness, it may be insisted on that in 
oolture of heart and intellect, of faculties and af- 
fections, is the main provision to be made for the 
complacency and gratification t>f life's declining 
years." 

[Aye, and we go further ; we state, on the au- 
thority of man's organization, that without a re- 
ligious trust in Providence— without that spiritu>f 
resignation which the culture of the higher nature 
— the spiritual— there will be no peace of mind, 
no happiness in old age. Money can never sup- 
ply tho place of a happy trust in Grod.] 

Sensible Signs — How to Deteemine where 
Water is. — A gentleman related his experience 
in this matter. An Irishnuui in kis employ- 
ment, in order to osccrtcun where ho ought to 
dig to obtain water soonest, got a stone and 
buried it over-night in the ground, next to the 
hog-pen. In tho morning he found it quite 
moist, but not sufficiently so to suit his fancy. 
Next night he tried it in another spot, and it 
was found very wet on tho following morning. 
** There," said Patrick, "you will find water not 
many feet deep, and plenty of it. ' ' Sure enough, 
in a few days' digging, Patrick confirmed his 
prediction, notwithstanding the jeers of the 
workmen, finding a vein which filled the well to 
overflowing, and rendering it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to bail out the water so as to stone it. The 
philosophy of the operation seems to be that as 
tho gi'cat evaporation t.ikes place from tho sur- 
face of tho earth during the night, water rises up 
from the depths below to supply the loss, and 
accumulates in the viciiiity of the stone, often 
making quite a puddle. — Am. Inst. Farmer's Club, 

[Thcro must be something in it ; but wo should 
look for other "indications" before investing 
largely in "boring" or digging. The above Is 
far more sensible than the crotched-stlck or 
witch-hazel whim.] 
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OBT READY FOR 1867. 

Two dollare in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the Phrenological Journal and Lite Illustrated 
a year, or ftom January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our club 
rates are as follows : Five copies, $0; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of "New 
Physiognomy," \alue $3; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student's Set, value $10 ; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
dent's Set with "New Pbysiosnomy," value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worth of our own publica- 
tions as a premium ; One Ilundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

Clubs may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offlces, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
1st of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on "New 
Physiognomy," when prepaid, is 60 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 



ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 

For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the Journal to Five Ilundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of Steinwat and Sons' best Rose- 
wood Seven Octaves Pianos— manufacturers' price, $025. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred Journals 
to new subscribers, and one of Gsovestein & Co.'s 
best $250 pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
Journal to new subscribers, and one of Mason and 
Havlin's Fine Octave Cabinet Organs— price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the Journal, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phreuolog)*— value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty Journals a year, and one 
of Howard's New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thtrnderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made— value 

$». 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five Journals to new 
•ubscrfbors, and either Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed's, 
Wilcox and Gibbs', or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton's Knitting Z achlnc, as may be preferred- $56. 

For F»rty Dollars, Twenty Journals a year, and one 
of Doty's Washing Machines— value $15 ; or, if preferred, 
one of the best Clothes Wringers— price the same. 
Bveiy house ought to be Punished with one of these 
labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice It, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best ; the Sewing 
Machines have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw ; the Wash- 
log Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of the 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the full number of subscribers to 
make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amouct and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. Li such cases 
BO effort, though but partially enccessfhl, wiU be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce otir fViends to place a copy of 
the Journal in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of all who work in the Interest of 
liamaDitj. 

<i 1^1 m 

Confusion of Tongues. — A distinguished geog- 
rapher bat enumerated 800 distinct languages, 
and 6,000 dialects in the wc>rld. Of these. 58 be- 
long to Europe, 114 to Africa, 124 to Asia, 417 to 
America, and 117 to Oceiinica. This probably 
does not comprise the whole, for many provinces 
have a tongue more or less peculiar. In the 
South Seas it is said that there arc little islands 
close together, the inhabitants of which can not 
, tmderstand each other. 
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DRTnra up op the Mississippi. 

Doubtless the idea conveyed by the title of this 
article will be a novel one to many of your readers, but 
to those whom it may concern, and who are best able to 
Judge of its truthftilness, it is generally believed to em- 
body a melancholy reality. It is now, I believe, about 
fourteen years since the Upper Mississippi has been 
regularly plowed by steamboats throughout the season 
of navigation. 

During that time the river has been slowly changing 
its features in many particulars, until the growing appre- 
hension has finally ripened into a conviction that this 
portion of the "Father of Waters" ia constantly under- 
going a process of deterioration. This is no impulsive 
inference ftom the phenomena of a single season, but a 
conclusion reluctantly deduced fk*om years of the closest 
observation. The most reliable authority as to the 
truthAilness of this foct is, as a matter of course, that of 
the experienced steamboat men, who have for season 
after season navigated these northern waters until every 
one of the innumerable curves, complications, and 
peculiarities of the rfver, and the ten thousand blu£b 
which rear their ru^cd outlines in imposing grandeur 
on either side, have become as familiar to their search- 
ing eye as the individiwla of their households. It is 
from this source that we derive the most condnsive of 
our facts; their uniform testimony being that the Mis- 
sissippi, or at least the upper portion, is gradually but 
none the less certainly drying trp. 

This fact has made itself so appreciable this year, that 
even now, before the season is more than half passed, 
the packet companies have been obliged to withdraw their 
larger boats firom that portion of the river above the city 
of Winona, Minn., and to navigate that part by their 
smaller boats exclusively. This arrangement was made 
only upon an urgent necessity, and is one of which no 
one used to seeing the large boats floimdcrlng around 
upon innumerable sand-bars can doubt the propriety. 
Formerly this was not the case. Ten years ago the 
largest boats could ascend to St. Paul without difficulty, 
and avoid Intervening obstacles without a fhiction of the 
care which is now requisite. 

These are the facts; and as they have attracted con- 
siderable notice of late, they have given rise to various 
embryotlc theories, none of which, however, have given 
a direct' and satisfhctory account of the causative agencies. 

There are none, I presume, who will doubt the feet, 
that when wild portions of country are appropriated by 
man and cultivated by the arts of civilization and 
husbandry, they tmdergo a very perceptible change in 
climate, and physical features in general. Such at least 
is the feet uniformly demonstrated by the history of our 
own country as the tide of life has flowed westward, and 
successive States have been founded upon the ruins of 
primeval nature. The arts of man leave their imprints 
not only on the earth but in the atmosphere, very IVe- 
quently working radical revolutions in the entire physical 
system of a region of country. 

Ever since the first settlement of Minnesota these 
causes have been vigorously at work, and the effects are 
now becoming very apparent, fields have been tilled, 
vegetation increased, groves have been obliterated, and 
especially in the immense pineries of the North the 
work of destruction has been prosecuted with effective 
energy. Unquestionably these changes have affected the 
climate, and they have accordingly been appealed to by 
persons endeavoring to account for this diminution of 
the Mississippi as agencies which have decreased the 
amount of moisture and the annual quantity of snow 
and rain. This position upon examination, however, is 
clearly untenable. Instead of the fall of rain and snow 
decreasing, the feet is that each successive year wit- 
nesses an increase. 

Upon the first settlement of this State, its character- 
istic virtue was the dryness of its atmosphere and the 
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small amount of rain which answered abundantly the 
purposes of vegetation, the annual fell never being esti- 
mated at more than about 27 or 28 incites. This distin- 
guishing feature has, however, steadily become less ap- 
preciable, last winter being characterized by the greatest 
quantity of snow Allien in ten years, and this summer as 
one of the rainiest seasons ever experienced in the Slate, 
Yet in the presence of these data the feet of the unpar- 
alleled shallowness of the Uppe/ Mississippi remains an- 
disputed. It is obvious, then, that the phenomenon most 
be accounted for by causes more indirect than those 
hitherto advanced, and after carefhl investigation X am 
inclined to think it susceptible of a more satisfectoiy 
solution. 

Instead of attributing it to a diminution in the anniial 
quantity of water, I would ascribe it to the absence of 
the former economy of nature in the use of it. 

The Mississippi, with its source in the extreme north 
of Minnesota, wends its way southward through vast 
pineries, and its scores of tributaries, penetrating every 
portion of the surrounding country as far north as the 
great continental water-shed near the British boundaries. 
In former years, these fastnesses of nature nourished 
and preserved in their strongholds vast quantities of 
snow until about the first of June, and then yielding to 
the influence of the summer's sun, the flood-gates were 
opened and the " June risc'^ was the effect, which made 
its appearance with as much regularity as the seasons 
themselves. Of late years, however, it has been more 
irregular and has finally ceased altogether, instead of 
which we have a regular flood in the latter part of ApriL 
These facts I conceive will admit of but one oondosion, 
and that is, not that nature is less bountifhl than In the 
past, but that she Is less economical. 

Formerly the river received its spring supplies solely 
flrom the rain and the molting of the snow in the lower 
latitudes ; by the time they were exhausted, the fields of 
snow farther north would be gradually opened, culmi- 
nating, as was before stated, about the first of June, but 
extending in different degrees through several mootha, 
and supplying the river abundantly until some time in 
September, when the fall rains would partially fill their 
place, although during ^hc last six or eight weeks of the 
navigable season the river was always nearly as k>w as 
it is this year. Now^ on the contrary, on account of the 
very material modification In the temperature— which is 
universally admitted to have taken place— and the de- 
struction of the pineries, thus leaving ihe region nnpro- 
tected from the encroachments of summer, the entire 
field of the river^s supply yields to the vigorous assaolti 
of early spring, and the boundless fields of snow whidi 
formerly served as a prolific and gradually developing 
fountain of supply, now disappear with the spring 
showers, and after a portion is absorbed and wasted 
upon overwhelmed areas of land, is precipitated south- 
ward in an ungovernable flood about the last of April. 
This was the exact mode of action this spring, and the 
low water for the last six weeks Is an unmistakable in- 
dication that what was formerly meted out by nature as 
it was needed, is now swept by In a useless torrent or 
absorbed by vast areas of inundated land, thus leaving 
the upper river almost imnavigable by large boats after 
the middle of June. 

Upon the facts here set forth you can rely ; as to the 
theory of their causes it may be erroneous, but is the 
most satisfactory I have yet been able to arrive at. 

If the Mississippi Is drying up, there Is certainly a 
cause for it, and as there are multitudes interested in the 
fact, doubtless many will take pleasure in searching for 
the reason. MAlavsk. 



To Maks a C.\ndle Burn all Night. — I re- 
member seeing, some years since, in an agricultu- 
ral work, now out of print, an article on ** econ- 
omy of candles," which may be new and useful 
to many of our rcadci"s. When, as in cases of 
sickness, a dull light is wished, or when matdies 
are mislaid, put finely powdered salt on tho can- 
dle till it reaches the black part of the wick. In 
this way a mild and steady light may be kept 
through the night, by a small piece of candle. — ^ 
Thibune. 
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[JU foorU noUot^ <n Thb Phbenoloo* 
lOAi^ JoxTBirjLL may he ordered from this 
ifffice at prices asiMexed.] 

Essays on Human Rights 

Atfb THEXB Political O varaivtxbs. B j 
B. P. Harlbat, Coan»elor-at-lAW— since 
Judge of the Supreme Conrt in New 
Toil. With Notes bj George Combe, 
embraclngThe Origin of Haman Rights ; 
The Tme Fnnction of Government ; The 
Constltntion of Government; Cionstita- 
tional Limitations and Prohibitions ; The 
Elective Franchise; Rights Emanating 
from the Sentiments anaAfTectlons ; The 
Rights of Woman : The Right of Prop- 
ertj and its Normal Relations ; Intellec- 
. tnal Property. Price, postpaid, $1 60. 
FowLXB A WKKLt, 88d Broadway, N. Y. 
Why this profound and most valnable 
work has obtained so small a sale we can 
not understand. It was first published by 
Messrs. Greeley A MtElrath; republished 
in Edinburgh, with Notes by Geo. Combe ; 
snd then, on Its intrinsie merits, by our- 
selves. This was before the war, and we 
found but a limited sale fbr the work. The 
nation is agitated on questions ably dis- 
cussed by this author, who takes a phreno- 
logical view of things, and who can teach 
our stateAmeh what they ought to know. 
If a copy of ^^HiTifAir Rights'' could be 
placed in the hands of every one of our leg- 
IsktoTB— State and National— great good 
would come of it We still have a part 
of the edition on hand, which was printed 

iniaea. — 

A Practical Treatise on" tue 

DisBAScs OF Women. Bv F. W. Von 
Scanzoni, Professor of Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Females in the Univer- 
sity of Wurzburgj Counselor to Ilia Mi\j- 
esfy the King of Bavaria, Chevalier of 
many Orders. Translated ftrom the 
French of Drs. n. Dor and A. Socin. and 
annotate with the approval of the au- 
thor, by Augustus K. Gardner, A.M.. 
M.D., Professor of ainical Midwiferyand 
the Diseases of Women in the Now York 
Medical College, etc. With upward of 
six^ illustrations. Pp. 669, royal octavo. 
Clotb, $0. M#y be had at this office. 
This- volume i^ exceedingly rich In the 
etiology, pathology, and therapeutics of 
female diseases, embracing, as it does, all 
the Improvementa which have been real- 
ised in these sciences during ^e last twen- 
ty yean. Prof. Scanzonii in treating on 
the diseases of women as a specialty, has 
brought to the task the rare experience of 
a long series of years devoted to the study 
of midwifery and the diseases of women 
in the hospices of Prague and Wurzburg, 
and his observations and experience, based 
on physiological and pathological princi- 
ples, are set forth by him in a very lucid 
and interesting style. The methodical ar- 
rangement of the subjeet-matter, together 
with the ample illustrations, and the au- 
thor's fluone, serves still fhrther to en- 
hance the value of the work. The French 
and American translators also contribute 
valuable notes, rendei ing the work of great 
practScal value to the medical fraternity; 
and as a text-book fof^tudents, or as a re- 
liable aid to the busy practitioner and to 
the aoooucher, it is Invaluable. 

Poems by Elizabeth Akers. 

^orenoe Percj.) Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. 16mo. Blue and gold. Cloth. 

Price $1 60. . 

In this collection of Miss Akers, more 
ftmiliarly known to the literary public 
under the nom deplwne of Florence Percy, 
we And much of the sweetness of Mrs. 
Hemans. The sprightly, joyous, and ar- 
dent constitute the main features of the 
Ls, and render them specially attract- 
They are all quite brief; but as veisi- 




fled specimens of condensed thought will 
compare fiivorabV with the minor poems 
of Whittieik In "A Dream'* Miss Akers 
seems to have attained the climax of pas- 
sionate sweetness. 

Tde New Orleans Crescent 

MoNTHLT. A Magazine of Literature, 
Art, Science, and Society ; Wm. Evelyn, 
Editor. Vol I., No. 8, September, 1*6. 
8vo., paper. Price 60 cts. 
The literature of the South has received 
a valuable addition in the Creseent Month- 
lyy the third number of which is to hand. 
Its contents are varied and interesting, 
among which are articles on **A New 
Mountain Range," an ingenious article on 
the Plutonic influences in the Mississippi 
Valley; ** Modem Armies, their Organiza- 
tion and Spirit;" "Dreams;" "Literary 
Ambition ;" " Dahlgren's Raid, his Papers, 
Death, and Burial," etc., etc., together with 
an exceedingly spicy editorial melange. 
We dissent from the views expressed by 
the writer on Modem Armies, who clings 
to the absurd State-rights notions of Mr. 
Calhoun and other sesesh theorists. Amer- 
ica is to be one great, grand union—* pow- 
er in the world second to no other. 

A Yankee in Canada, wrrn 

Anti-Slavert and Reform Papers. 
By Henry D. Thoreau, author of "A 
Week on the Concord and Morrimac Riv- 
ers," " Walden," '* Cape Cod," etc Bos- 
ton: Ticknor A Fields. 12mo. Cloth. 
$150. 

This humorous and decidedly prollflc au- 
thor gives in this, his latest book, his views 
on Canadian life and the civil policy of New 
England, especially Massachusetts. His 
description of a week's tour in Canada is 
certainly laughter breeding, if not alto- 
gether instructive. The Essay on Thomas 
Carlyle and " Life without Principle," 
though having very little to do with the 
title of the volume, are about the most in- 
teresting features of it. Mr. Thoreau ap- 
pears to be a strong admirer of the Scoto- 
Anglican author. 

The Poems of Thos. Kibble 

Hebvbt, edited by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, 

with a Memoir. Boston : Ticknor A 

Fields. 1666. Cloth, gilt $1 60. 

This collection of Mr. Hervey^s oflbrts in 

verse presents an attractive appearance in 

its blue and gold binding. Contributor as 

he was to the London Art Journal^ his 

poems may be considered as of no mean 

order. In fiict, for sprightliness and grace, 

some of his compositions are unsurpassed 

by any modem writer. Some of his 

shorter eflhsiona, like "The Shepherd*s 

Grave," **The Lay of the Lowly," and 

" Beneflcence," are gems, and well worth 

consideratioii. 

The New York Tribune 

has gained over 66,000 new subscribers 
since the 1st of August, and is still rapidly 
increasing. Politicians speculate on this 
&cU and declare that the Radicals are to 
" sweep the field" in the present elections. 
We publish the Tribune prospectus in our 
present number, where terms are given. 

Fqr 1865, 1866, AND 1867. 
—The Three Illustrated Annuals of 
Phrenology and Phtsioonoict, Nos. 1, 8, 
and 3, for these three years, contain a mass 
of interesting sclentiflc matter, as follows : 
Physiognomy Illustrated; Debate in 
Crania, a capital thing; A Young Hero; 
Fighting Physiognomies Illustrated; The 
Color of the Eye ; The Five Races, or Man 
Blnstrated; Great Men; A Word to Boys; 
Lines on a Human Skull ; Palmer, the En- 
glish Poisoner ; SelfBeliance ; Our Muse- 
um; The Bliss of Giving; An Almanac for 



a Hundred Tears; The World to Come; 
Signs of Character in the Byes ; Where to 
Find a Wife ; General Information ; An- 
drew Johnson ; Abraham Lincoln ; Julius 
CRsar ; Character in the Walk ; The Moth- 
er of Rev. John Wesley ; Character In the 
Eyes ; Practical Uses of Phrenology ; Stam« 
merlng and Stuttering — its Cause and 
Cure; Lieut-Gen. Ulysses S. Grant; The 
Red Man and the Black Man, with Por- 
traits ; Heads of the Leading Clergy; 
Heads of the Most Notorious Boxers ; Fate 
of the Twelve Apostles ; Two Qualities of 
Men; Home Courtesies: Cornelius Van- 
derbilt ; Language of the Eyes ; Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology; Brigham Young,. Por- 
trait and Character; Richard Cobden; 
Phrenology at Home ; Mi^or-Oen. Wm. T. 
Sherman; John Bright; How to Study 
Phrenology; Names of the Faculties; 
Hindoo Heads and Characters ; Fat Folks 
and Lean Folks; Immortality— Sdentiflc 
Proofs ; Thomas Carlyle; The Jew— Racial 
Peculiarities: Clvilisition and Beauty; 
The Hottentot ; A Bad Head ; Forming So- 
cictles; Matrimonial Mistakes; Hand- 
writing ; How to Conduct Public Meetings ; 
Eliza Cook, the Poetess ; Rev. James Mar- 
tineau ; Rev. Dr. Pusey ; Froude, the His- 
torian ; Thiers, the French Statesman ; 
John Rnskin, the Art- Writer ; Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley ; Bashfhlness — Diffidence — Ti- 
midity; Cause and Cure : Eminent Amer- 
ican Clergymen ; The Spiritual and Physi- 
cal ; Large Eyes; Ira Aldrldge, the Trage- 
dian; Influence of Marriage on Monus: 
Society Claseifled, etc. WilA more tlum 150 
engraved iUvstrations, Price for the three, 
post-paid, only 40 cents. Address 
Fowler and Wells, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 

Chambers' Encyclopedia, a 

Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, is now fiist approaching its com- 
pletion, and will form of itself, when bound, 
a complete library of knowledge. Num- 
bers 109 and 110 are to hand, bringing the 
work down to " Synthesis." Price 25 cts. 
semi-monthly." 

The California Teacher, 

a journal of School and Home Education, 
for October, is before us, and fomishes in 
its rather interesting columns abundant 
testimony as to the appreciation of educa- 
tional influences by the people of the 
''Gold State." The articles pubUshed in 
the ** Teacher" tiave no little merit, and 
speak well for Califomian literature. 

The Seventh Annual Report 

of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, pre- 
sents an interesting exhibit of the chari- 
table work of this institution during the 
past year. We are sorry, however, that 
the gaUery of paintings has been dosed, as 
it was the only institution of the kind open 
to the public in our city. The room, how- 
ever, formerly occupied by the paintings 
will be used for educational purposes, giv- 
ing fkee instruction to those who are dis- 
posed to attend. Would that New York 
had more philanthropists of the school of 
the founder of this institution. 

TuE Contest: A Poem. By 

George P. Carr. Chicago : P. L. Hans- 

com. 18G6. Price $1 85. 

This is a war poem, in four cantos, de- 
scribing vividly the historic incidents of 
our late contest. Canto first portrays the 
election of President Lincoln ; the subse- 
quent rebellion ; the massing of the troops : 
and the conflict. Canto second is devoted 
to the storming of Sumter. Canto third to 
the New Orleans expedition. And canto 
fourth to the Army of the Cumberland. It 
is a neat volume, and no doubt will prove 
acceptable to every one who was interest- 
ed In t^ <»n(«f^. 
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[Among the late issues qf ike press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the foBowiw;, all qf which may he 
ordered throughvs, as in various ways and 
degrses valuable and interesting :'[ 

WlLHELM VON HuMBOLDt's 
Course of Likouistical Studies. By O. 
J. Adler, A.M. 8vo. pp. 48. Paper, $1 9S. 

The Works of the Right 

Honorable Bdkuhd Buses. Revised 
Edition. YoLa ISmo. pp. iv., 48ft. Cloth, 
$2 60. 

Ballads, Lyrics A Hymns. 

By Alice Cary. Tinted PM>er. Portrait 
12mo. pp. ix., 888. Cloth, iUl gilt, $S; 
plain, $4 60. 

Christie ; or, the Way Home. 

3 vols. 16mo. pp. 8G0, 813. Cloth, ^ 75. 

The War-Tiger; or, Ad- 
ventures and Wonderfhl Fortunes of the 
Young Sea-Chief and his Lad Chow. A 
Tale of the Conquest of China. By WiT 
Ham Dalton. Illustrations by H. S. Mel- 
ville. 16mo. pp. 887. $1 75. 

History of the Rsforma- 

TiON vx Europe m the Time of Caltix. 
By J. H. Merle D'Aubign^ B.D. Vol. 4. 
England, Geneva, France, Germany, and 
Italy. 12mo. zxzi., 491. Cloth, $S 15. 

Dick Bolter; or, Getting 

on in LiiiB. ISmo. pp. 196. Cloth, 75 cts. 

Paul Blake ; or. The Story 

of a Boy^s Perils on the Islands of Corsica 
and Monte Cristo. By AlAred Elwes. B- 
lustrations by B. Anelay. 16mo. pp. 888. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

England Two Hundred 

Years Ago. By E. H. Gillett 18roo. pp. 
868. Cloth, $160. 

The Office of the Holy 
CojnruNioN in the Book of Commok 
Pbateb: a Series of Lectures. By Ed- 
ward Meyrick Goulbum, D.D., etc. 18mo. 
pp. zlv., 864. Cloth, $1 6a 

The Golden Ladder Sb- 

BiES. By Alice Gray. 6 vols. ISmo. 
Cloth, uniform, in box, $4. OontainiBg 
Nettie's Mission, pp. 141; LitUe Maxgery, 
pp. 160; Margery's City Home, pp. 189; 
The Crossing Sweeper, pp. 144 ; Rosy Con* 
roy's Lessons, pp. 144; Ned Dolan'a Gar- 
ret, pp. 160. 

Geographical Series. Pri- 
mary ; or Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
graphy. 4to. pp. lis. Bds. $1 60. 

Geographical Series. No. 

2. The Earth and its Inhabitants. Com- 
mon School Geography. 4to.pp.l47. Bds. 
$2 75. 

Keyto Guyot's Wall Maps. 

Geographical Teaching ; being a Complete 
Guide to the Use of Gnyot's Wall Mapa, 
with fhll Instructions for Drawing the Maps 
in Accordance with Guyot's System of 
Constructive Bfap Drawing. 12mo. pp. 116. 
Bds. $1 25. 

Appleton's Handbook of 

Amebioan Travel. The Southern Tour: 
being a Guide through Md., D. C, Va., N. 
C, S. C, Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., La., Tax., 
Ark., Tenn., and Ey. W.th DescrlptlTe 
Sketches of aties, etc, etc. With Mapa 
of Routes of Travel and DiflRmnt dtiet. 

J Edward H. Hall. 18mo. pp. zii., 14S, 

. Flex, doth, |3 26. 
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Thb Littlb Tbappeb, By 

W. Heard HiUyard. And other Stories. D- 
Instrated. 16mo. pp. 293. Cloth, $1 75. 

The Canticles Noted, with 

AccompAnytogHarmonles. Edited by John 
H. Hopkins, Jr., M.A., Deacon . 12mo. pp. 
111. Cloth, $1 60. 

Habmonies to the Canti- 

CLBs Noted, and to the Holy Communion. 
By John H. Hopkins, Jr. 6to. pp. 43, 23- 
Cloth, $2. 

Simple Teuths por Earn- 
est MiHDs. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Cloth, $1 60. 

"Omnipotence (The) of 

LoYQKi-EiNDNZSs :" being a Narrative of 
the Results of a Lady*8 Seven Months' 
Work among the Fallen in Glasgow. 16mo. 
pp.840. Cloth, $160. 

Discourses op Redemption, 

as Revealed at *^ Sundry Times and in 
Divers Manners." Designed both as Bib. 
Ileal Expositions for the People and Hints 
to Theological Studentsof a Popular Meth- 
od of Exhibiting the "Divers" Revela- 
tions through Patriarchs, Prophets, Jesus, 
and his Apostles. Rev. Stuart Robinson. 
8vo. pp.488. Cloth, $8 60. 
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] Questions of" Genehial Ixteubst" 
i icill be anttwered in this department. We 
i hate no gpace to gmtijfij mere idle curioiitij. 

Questions qf personal interest will l>e 
I promptly answered by letter. If questions 
I l)e bi'hef^ and distinctly stated, loe will try to 

respond in the ''''next number.'"' Tour 

*' Best Thoughts" solicited. 

An Order for Books. Journals, 
etc.y must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions /or this department— To Corbe- 
BvoKVEsnB—and communications for the 
Editor^ must be written on separate slips. 

Special Notice — Oiinnff to the crowded 
, state qf our columns generally^ and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular^ we 
shall be compelled hereqffer to dedine all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this Journal. 
Queries relating to Physioixxjt, Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Psychology, Eth- 
nology, and Anthropology, or the gene- 
ral Science of Man, will still be in order ^ 
provided they shall be deemed qf general 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
a SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and scnd us 
only ONE at a time. 



One-Sided People. — I have i 

noticed, In the portraits of great men, 
that the face and head arc almost always 
canted to one side ; one eyebrow is higher 
than. the other, and the month appears to 
be twisted to one side or distorted, and 
one shoulder is often more elevated than 
the other. Are they really so, or do they 
simply so appear to me ? Docs Secretive- 
ness tend to make people hold the head to 
one side? 

Ans. "A straight fhce is a rare thing ; gen- 
erally the right side is the larger ; this raises 
one brow, and tends to tilt or twist the 
mouth. The right side of the brain, the 
right lung, and right side are usually larger 
than the left, and the right arm is not only 
larger, but stronger than the left. Is it be- 1 
cause it is used moro ? Then why is 
it used more ? Why do not men use 
the left instead of the right, or both i 
with equal fiicility? In many cases there ; 
is too little vitality to feed both hcmi- i 
spheres of the brain, consequently one ' 




side, generally the right, becomes the 
larger. We think men are not right- 
handed by accident ; that it is an institute 
of nature. Men do not talk and sing be- 
cause taught to do so. They talk and sing 
in a particular manner because of instruc- 
tion and example— but they talk and sing 
because it is in their nature to do so. 

Small Hands and Feet. — 

Do all flnely-organizfed persons have small 
hands and feet ? 

Ans. No; nor are all persons having 
small hands and feet finely organized. A 
coarse man and a fine woman might unite 
in marriage, producing a child that resem- 
bled the fiither in coarseness, but inherit- 
ing a small head and foot, and other deli- 
cate features, from the mother. Another 
might take the fineness of quality flrom the 
mother, yet inherit large hands and feet, 
and other heavy and rugged indications, 
from the coarse fhther. 

Heads. — At what age does 

the liead attain its fuU size ? 

Ans, That depends somewhat on the 
conetitution of the persoB. One attains 
his growth in body and head at 17; am- 
other at 27; and another at 87, or even 
later. Commonly, the head and body at- 
tain their size from 21 to 25 years of age. 

Increase of Brain.— Can 

a person's head, measuring 21^ inches, bo 
increased in size to 22X inches in five 
years, the person being twenty-five years 
of age, weighing 165 pounds, and being six 
feet high ? If 80, what is the best nteihed 
of obtaining the desired object? 

Ans. We have known individuals to have 
an increase of brain in ten years from 21^ 
to 22X inches, and the increase occurred 
after the parties were more than twenty- 
five years of age. It is not every one who 
has constitutional vigor enough thus to 
increase the brain after the body has at- 
tained to its full size, but it is not uncom- 
mon for the brain to grow until the age of 
forty-five years. As to the best method of 
brain growth, it is very simple. Let the 
health be preserved, the vital conditions 
kept strong and good. By temperate liv- 
ing and a liberal exercise of the mind— not 
merely the mathematical or metaphysical, 
literary or mechanical talents, but also the 
feelings, the emotions, the sentiments, 
and thereby the blood will be invited to 
the brain, and its whole substance will be 
rendered active, and thus it will be likely 
to increase in size. A person with but 
little vitality may use intensely one set of 
fiiculties, and through them use up all 
his vitality, while three fourths of the or- 
gans of the brain are Inactive. Such a 
brain may increase in size in the organs 
that are used, but not in the other organs ; 
indeed, the unnsed parts may decrease as 
fiist as the portions which are useid shall 
increase; so that the brain, as a whole, 
may remain stationary, or even become 
smaller. 

Decrease of Organs. — Do 

phrenological organs which are large be- 
come smaller by disuse or inactivity, so 
that in after years they would be marked 
less in a chart? 

Ans. The whole brain, a group of organs, 
or a single organ, becomes smaller in con- 
sequence of mental inactivity. Sometimes, 
after fhU maturity, inactivity of intellect 
causes that part of the skull which consti- 
tutes the forehead to become thickened; 
the same would be likely to occur relative 
to the moral or top-head, of the social or 
back-head, or of the selfish or side-head. 
In such cases there would not be a corre- 
sponding diminution of the size of the 
surfoce. Sometimes, also, organs become 



uncommonly activd, and the skoll is ren- 
dered thin over the organs, in which cases 
the organs are really larger than they are 
indicated. In persons under thirty years 
of age, the changes In the size and activi^ 
of the brain will be, with practical cer- 
tainty, indicated by the surfhce of ihe 
head. We have a method of determining 
the relative thickness of different parts of 
the skull during life, as well as the abso- 
lute thickness of the skull in general. This 
is done by ascertaining the vibrating ca- 
pacity or tendency of the cranium when 
the person speaks. 

Electricitt, Magnetism. — 

What temperament is most fovorable to a 
large amount of electrical or magnetic 
power? 

Ans, The mental temperament is the ba- 
sis of this power, but there must be a good 
degree of the motive temperament to give 
it strength, and an ample supply of the 
vital to feed and sustain that power. 

What arc the characteris- 
tics of persons who have Causality, Com- 
parison, EventuaiitT, Ideality, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Cautiousness large, with In- 
dividuality frill, Veneration jnoNcierate, and 
with the back-head, excefff^ Continuity, 
small? 

Ans. We have a basketftil of such ques- 
tions every mouth. Men sit down and im- 
agine themselves to have a certain class of 
organs, or they get their heads examined 
by a phrenologist who knows or does not 
know much about the subject, and then we 
are asked to spend an hour studying out 
and writing the indications from charts 
thus marked. Such questions are by no 
means of public interest. Sometimes per- 
sons get into a dispute on the subject of 
mental peculiarities, and in this way ex- 
pect us to decide their questions. If per- 
sons would read the Self-Instructor, they 
could find out the definition, the uses, and 
the influences of each one of the foculties, 
and would be able to draw for themselves 
a tolerably correct conclusion. 

The sketch of the Ihculties before named 
shows reasoning power, fait observation, 
good memory and imagination, integrity 
and prudence, with less of the social na- 
ture ; we would say a thinker rather than 
a doer, and selfish in certain respects. 
Such a man would sit and read, neglecting 
his friends and fiunily, at least in the so- 
cial courtesies which belong to the de- 
partment of domestic life. 

Faith. — How can the fac- 
ulty w hich gives faith be increased ? 

Ans. The power of believing that which 
is not proved, or which lies out of the realm 
of tangible evidence or demonstration, is 
imparted by the moral sentiments, espe- 
cially by the faculty called Spirituality, and 
is susceptible of culture like all the other 
powers. This is done by the exercise of 
the fhculty, by meditating on spiritual and 
divine things, a Aiture state, immortality, 
etc. Avoid skepticism ; open the mind to 
receive impressions, presentiments, and 
intuitions ; try to feel that the spirit of the 
living God is about you, guiding your 
aflQUrs and making all things work for 
your ultimate good. 

Hair. — Does fine hair indi- 
cate a fine quality of brain ? 

Ans. It is one of the indications. 

Does any particular color of hair indicate 
any particular quality of brain ? 

Ans. No. 

Does a fhll or heavy beard indicate a ftall 
development of the mind? 

Ans. A Ihll beard indicates constitution- 
al rather than mental peculiarities. It in- 



dicates strength, health, vigor, and virility, 
but we do not regard it as an indication of 
mentality. We think a goat knows more 
than a sheep, but not because it has a 
beard. 

The Jews. — ^In your Jour- 
nal a few months ago, yon had a notice 
of a weeklyJewish paper, the Messenger, 
I believe. Do you think its teachings and 
articles would conflict with my convtctioos 
as a Christian ? Yon recommended its 
reading to your subscribers. Do you ad- 
vise us to read it as containing suitable 
information ? 

I should like to know something about 
the Jews myself. I believe they are wrong- 
ed bymost writers, and I believe even by 
Mr. Wells in his Nzw Phtsioonojiv. Do 
you not think it would be interesting to 
your readers to publish an article or series 
of articles in your magazine doing Justids 
to the Jews ? ikquireb. 

Ans, We commended the Jewish Messen- 
ger as the best modem literary exponent 
of the Jewish doctrines, and as ap to the 
times in the advocacy of art, education, 
reforms, etc. Christians may read it with 
the same freedom that they would read 
anything elso for information not in ac- 
cordance with their M\h. The J. M. ia as 
liberal as any non-controversial sectarian 
journal, and we find it instructive. In his 
New Phtsioonoict Mr. Wells described 
the Jews, naming their pecaliarities as be 
sincerely believed them to be, without 
prejudice and with no other wish than to 
do them Justice. The Phbenolooical 
JouBMAi. is open to any foir writer who 
may wish to vindicate the truth as he be- 
lieves it to be concerning the scattered 
tribes of Israel. 

We regard mankind alike, as human 
beings entertaining different views and 
opinions according to edueation, situation, 
and circumstances ; and the Christian, 
Jew, and pagan arc only parts of the hu- 
man race placed here fbr a purpose ; and 
when the mission of each shall have been 
fhlfllled, let ns hope that it may be weB. 



f nl)lis|ers' gfprfment 



Encouragement. — We have 

recently received the following brief bat 
interesting opinion ttam a distinguished 
clergyman who indicatea a warm interest 
in our efforts: 

*' ThX AKBmCAN PlIBENOLOOIGAX. Jot»- 

KAL is not appreciated because it is not 
known. It has a largo circulation, but It 
ought to have one larger. It is a soltaUe 
magazine for all classes of people, as its 
aim is to elevate mankind. The truth is 
presented to the world of readers In an 
attractive form. In no other perio^cal of 
its kind have I seen so much order. 
* Order,* It is said, * is heaven^s first law.' 
It has its fknlts, but they are smtM ones. 
The high moral tone pervading every part 
is worthy of all praise, and shoutu c 
considered more in the selection of reading 
matter for the fiuS!ly circle. It has only 
to be seen to be read. It has only to be 
read to be appreciated. If it is appreci- 
ated, the life will be reformed and the son) 
brought back to God. a. d.*^ 

One-Armed Men. — It has 

been suggested that disabled soldiers 
should have the preference in such public 
office as they may be qualified to flIL 
Clerkships in revenue offices, post-offices* 
etc., can be filled by them. They can also 
sell tickets at railway stations, receive the 
Ibres at tolF^tes, ferries, and the like; 
canvass for new books, magazines, news> 
papers, sell patented articles, and so forth. ' 
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Those who are capahle, may teach^ preach, 
lecture, practice law, medicine, or Phre- 
nology. Some of our most efficient agents 
are one-armed men. Persons are induced 
to subscribe for the Journal partly with a 
view to help the worthy agent, for whom 
all true hearts feel a real sympathy. We 
are op]x>8ed to all Ix^gars and begging, 
and only those with a pauper spirit will 
resort to it. But to work at any useftil 
employment by which to earn an honest 
living is quite a different matter. Let ns 
help those who try to help themselves. 

How Provoking ! — We pub- 
lished a hand-book some time ago, the 
object of which was to teach those who 
need teaching, "How To White." We 
regret all have not read it, or, having read 
it, neglect its instructive rules. To-day 
we have received several letters requiring 
answers "by return of post," when no 
name, or only the initials, are signed to 
the letters. One long letter— we like short 
business letters and long low letters best— 
flrora a good young man, unsophisticated 
and religious, who asks for a reply, is 
signed only F. O. P., instead of his proper 
name. 

Now, who is P. O. P., or Fop? And 
what State claims him f If he were dis- 
tinguished like U. S. G., or A. L., or B. P., 
or O. W., or H. O., we might at least 
"guess" who was meant. But P. O. P. 
will be obliged to write out his surname 
in fhll, in order to be recognized and 
replied to. Nor will it do for our young 
lady correspondents to expect answers to 
Fannie L., Jennie B., or Lizzie C. We 
must have the name in fUlljinclnding Post- 
Qfflce^ County^ and Slate. Then wc snail be 
most happy to respond the same day, even 
by the very next mail. 

We have several letters waiting answers, 
simply for the want of proper addresses, 
and look daily for a scolding because "my 
letter was not answered," 

Advebtising. — Some of our 

advertisers have done us the honor to state 
that their announcements in the Phbeno- 
zx»GicAL Journal have proved more ad- 
vantageous to them than the same amount 
ez]>ended in any other medium. At most, 
we can give but a very limited space to ad- 
vertisers, and this fhct makes the space 
thus allotted ail the more valuable. We 
ventore to suggest that proprietors of 
schools, colleges, merchants, bankers, at- 
torneys, physicians, manuihcturers, nurse- 
rymen, fruit-growers, booksellers, dealers 
In minerals, lands, lumber, coal, iron, etc., 
would find it the best and most profitable 
journal to place their business before the 

Sublic. This Jochnal has a lai^o circula- 
ion in tills and the old country, among an 
Intelligent, enterprising, "go-a-head" peo- 
ple. " A word to the wise/' 

An Angell's Retreat in 

New Tork 1— Steady, reader, don't get ex- 
cited. We refer to the hygienic establish- 
ment of Dr. £. C. Angell, No. 51 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, comer 25th Street, New York 
dty, which is called a " Sanitarium." Dr. 
Angell is a graduate of Belle vue Medical 
College, practiced with Dr. Shepherd, on 
Brooklyn Heights, and is now located in 
the above fashionable neighborhood, near 
the classic promenade of the disconsolate 
Miss Flora McFlimsey, the beantifol voung 
lady who had ''NolMng to Wearr We 
wish all Angcll's visitors a happy deliver- 
ance firom every evil to whlcn flesh is heir. 

There is Still Room. — ^TIio 

prospect now is, that we shall have a full 
class in Practical Phrenology, commencing 
with the new year. Should t here be others 
designing to attend, we shall be glad to 
hear from them soon. Address this office. 



ieneral Items. 



How Coffee, Cigars, Licen- 
tiousness, AND Women Kill Fast Young 
Parisians.— Call the roll of the "young 
men of 1830," says a Paris paper, and ask 
where they are ? De Balzac is dead— cofiTee 
killed him. Frederick Soulio is dead, the 
victim of cofi'eo and licentiousness. Eugene 
BrifiTant died a maiimim in the Charenton 
Lunatic Asylum. Grandville went mad, and 
breathed his last in a private insane house. 
Lasally died at the Charenton mad-house, 
a raving lunatic. Love Weimers died from 
opium eating and licentiousness. Babbe, 
after suffering agony frx>m a loathsome dis- 
ease, took poison to end his prolonged 
torture. Alfred de Musey died a victim to 
the bottle and the cigar. Count Alfred 
D'Orsay was killed by cigars and licentious- 
ness. Charles De Bernard died from coflfee 
and licentiousness. Henry Beyle died frt>m 
coffee and women. Hippolyte Royer Col- 
lard died frx>m coffee and tobacco. Gerard 
De Nerval, after oscillation between plenty 
and want, abstemiousness and licentious- 
ness, went mad and hung himself. All 
died of softening of the brain or spinal 
marrow, or swelling of the heart. All 
mowed down in the prime of life In the 
meridian of their intellect and fhme. 

Eugene Sue's name is added to the fiital 
list Cofibe and women were his ruin. 
He died away from his friends, away from 
his fjamily, away ttom the home he had 
adorned with such elaborate care, an exile 
in a foreign land. Who would have pre- 
dicted such an end to Eugene Sue in 1841, 
when he was the favorite of Paris, rolling 
in wealth, coveted by every one, and a 
dandy of the most aristocratic pretensions ? 

The Norfolk (Va.) OldJDo- 

nUnUm pays us the following compliment : 

Phbsnologt.— There are two classes of 
men to be found in every community, viz., 
those who have brains, and those who live 
parasitically upon tiie brains of others. We 
acknowledge their ownership to be due to 
a higher power, else, had we the power to 
gain them, there would be more tickets 
taksn than in the lottery of Fowler and 
Wells, which figured in this city so fiir bock 
(and yet in our memory), that delicacy 
alone induces us to hesitate about naming 
the year, through fear of exposing our age, 
a point on which we are particularly sensi- 
tive. 

The Phrenological Joubnal of Fowler 
and Wells to-day appears in elegant style, 
proving that what was once regarded as a 
chimera is among the sciences of the age. 

Those distinguished professors are kind 
enough to send us their Journal, which 
•we regard as evincing the triumph of per- 
severance over irresolution. 

In examining this scientific work, we 
have been impressed by the fieads of men 
Imown to be gifted with master minds. 
We are not to bo told that phrenologists 
jump at conclusions, or, rather, tliat they 
reach their object after time has decided 
on the abUitics of the men whose heads 
are exposed to our view as slcetchcs. 

For thirty odd years this firm has met 
with success, and the fact, that to-day it 
occupies one of the moat expensive build- 
ings in Broadway [not exactly ; though we 
hope to secure a fire-proof building ere 
long.— Ed.] is evidence that the verdict of 
the country is in its fevor. 

In every instance, we have only to ex- 
amine their charts of the brain, and invari- 
ablv find that weight avoirdupois of cer- 



ebral matter appears wherever real grea^ 
ness has exhibited itself. It is folly to 
deride this science. It may not be as 
exact as the system of Copernicus, but its 
progress is eminently satlsfiictory. 

To the obstinately incredulous, we reply 
in the language used once to us by our first 
commander: " If you can do better, or bring 
better information than Bowditch lias given 
you for navigating a ship, accept it ; but I 
doubt seriously if any one will be able to 
overthrow his rules." 

Annual of Purenology 

AND Physiognomy tor 1867, Illustrated. 
Contains — How to Study Phrenology; 
Names of the Faculties ; Thomas Carlylc ; 
Civilization and Beauty; A Bad Head; 
Matrimonial Mistakes ; Handwriting ; 
Eliza Cook; Rev. James Martlacaa; Ite% 
Dr. Pusey ; Froude, the Historian ; Thiers, 
the Statesman; John Huskin, the Art- 
Writer; Rev. Charles Kingslcy; BashftU- 
ness—DiflSdence — Timidity, Cause and 
Cure; Ira Aldridge, the Tragedian; So- 
ciety Classified. A capital thing— only 20 
cents. Address Fowler and Wells, 889 
Broadway, New York. 

The Cable and the Clocks. 

—The inauguration of submarine tele- 
graphic communication by means of the 
Atlantic cable makes it interesting to in- 
quire into the difference of time in various 
cities of the Oldand New worlds. When it 
is twelve o^clock high noon at New York, 
it is fifty-five minutes and forty-two seconds 
after 4 p.m. at London ; fifty-seven minutes 
and twenty seconds after 6 p.m. at St. 
Petersburg ; seventeen minutes and 
twentj-four seconds after 7 p.m. at Jeru- 
salem; fifty-one minutes and forty-four 
seconds after 6 p.m. at Constantinople; 
forty minutes and thirty-two seconds after 
4 P.M. at Madrid ; thirty-one minutes and 
twenty seconds after 5 p.m. at Bremen; 
forty minutes and thirty-two seconds after 
4 P.M. at Dublin; and forty-one minutes 
and twenty-four seconds after p.m. at 
Florence. The difference of time between 
the extreme east and west points of the 
United States is three hours and fifty 
minutes. In the China Sea, between Sin- 
gapore and China, it is midnight when it is 
noon at New York. 

Pears and Apples. — ^We 

have been Ihvored by our good friend 
Morris Baisley, of Westchester Co., N. Y., 
with a basket of the handsomest fruit- 
pears and apples— that we have seen this 
year. Oh, how beautiftil 1 oh, how delicious 
is ripe, luscious fhiit ! and it is no less 
healthfhL It must bo a perverted appetite 
and a diseased stomach that can not ei^joy 
with a relish such God-given luxuries as 
these. Accept our grateful thanks, friend 
Baisley, for these good gifts. 

A Natural Barobieter. — 

We are indebted to a writer in the Canada 
FairrMT for the following : 

" I first observed in the rows of young 
Weymouth (or white pine) trees in my 
nurseries, that the last yearns growtti, and 
all the leaves or spines, stand straight up- 
right in dry weather, and on the least 
change to rain or snow, the branches bend 
and the leaves fall back and appear in a 
dying state, even before the rain or snow 
commences. When a change comes for dry 
weather, they all recover again, and remain 
so until the next change is going to take 
place, giving the farmer warning in time 
for hbn to prepare for it" 



Business. 

'[Under this head toe publish, for a amsid- 
eration, sueJi matters as rightfuUy belong to 
this department. We diseiaim responHbUUy 
for what may herein appear. Matter witt 
be LEADED and charged moeording to the 
space oocvjHed, at the rate of f5 cents aline.'] 



Bryant, Stratton & Pack- 
ard's New York Business College, 967 
Broadway, and ICl Fifth Avenue. 

The Metropolitan link of the "Intenm- 
tional Chain of Business Colleges." 

The location of the New York College Is 
nnequaled by that of any similar instita- 
tien in the country. Fronting on the two 
main thoroughfares of the city— Broadwa/ 
and Fifth* Avenue— with entrances in both, 
it is most centrally located, both aa re- 
gards residence and business, and is acces- 
ible fh>m all directions. 

The design of the institution is to qnal- 
ify young men in the most thorough man* 
ner for immediate entrance into business 
life. 

1. A Scholarship issued by either College 
entitles the holder to ftill tuition in any or 
all the others comprised in ttie Chain— flo- 
curing to him a membership ki fott in- 
stitutions, located in as many leading cit- 
ies of the Union. 

2. The Scholarships are pbbpbtual ; al- 
lowing the student to pursue his course as 
leisurely or rapidly as he may desire, or to 
review at pleasure during life. 

Extract ftt>m editorial in New York CW- 
isen, Oct 6: 

"From the rapid Improvement whidi 
the last few years have effected in the op- 
portunities and fiicilities of the New York 
Business College, it is evident tliat the pro- 
prietors are actuated by a laudable ambi- 
tion to make their institution the best of 
the * International Chain,* and, consequent- 
ly, the best in the world. Their snccesii 
has given a position and character to the 
system of business instruction, and we re- 
gret to say that too many Inferior institu- 
tions are reaping golden harvests out of 
the popularity which Messrs. Bryant and 
Stratton have created for the profession.** 

For Circulars and Papers containing ftill 
information, address 
BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD, 
987 Broadway, New York. 



Turkish Baths. — No. 63 
Columbia Strsbt, Bbooextn HEieBTa. 

Encouraged by the favor with wtdch the 
Turkish Batu has been received, the un* 
dersigncd is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of \Drious improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar battis in Lon* 
don, Constantino];de, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished to a limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

HouBs.- For Ladies from 9 to 19 a.m. A 
For Qsntlemcn, froip ^ (^ 8 p.|l '. ' nf ^ 
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DoLBEAB^s Commercial In- 

■TiTunoNa.— The oldest \n the couniiy, 
eetahUshed 1835. 009 Broadway, Ne^ 
York; cor. Ounp and Commoa StiMt, 
New Orleans ; S30 Main Street MsnophiA ; 
cor. Chotch and Vine streets, Nashville. 
Open day and evening for practical in- 
structions in Business Wbiting, Practi- 
cal BOOKKKBPIKO, COJOfEBOIAL AbITH- 

KBTiCf etc. 

Each pnpil receives privato instmctlons 
from the principal, thereby saving three 
fourths of his time. Gentlemen or ladies 
who desire, can secore private rooms. 

IXPOBTAin TO If ATUBAIXT BAD WbITBBS. 

Bj twenty years* careftU stady, Messrs. 
Dolbear Brottew have iavented a system 
of hand-training whitk will positively re- 
move all stifflie^ cramping, or trembling, 
and other difficulties supposed to be na^ 
oral. They gnaraatee by this system to 
enable any person, yonng or old, to write 
with ease, elegance, rapidity, and satisfac- 
tion— any particalar style which their taste 
may select 

The best proof of tlie efflctency^of this 
system is the rapid improvement shown 
by comparing the writing of the same per- 
son before and after taking lessons, speci- 
mens of which are constantly on exhibi- 
tion. 

For terms, etc, apply or indose a stamp 
to W O Broadway. It 

Herald op Health, Three 
Months roR 25 Cbnts. 

We will send the Berald Qf Health three 
months on trial for 25 cents. 

Dio Lewis says, "Your Joomal win 
achieve an nnboonded success.'* Horace 
Greeley, H. W. Beccher, Dio Lewis, Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, G. W. Bungay, I. 
Marsh, and many other national men write 
regularly for it $2 a year. 20 cents a 
number. 

Address MHiLER, WOOD A CO., 15 
Laight Street, New York. 2t 

Ladies* Freemasonry. — 

Manual of the Ord/sr of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, elc, adapted to the Ameri- 
can system ci Adoptive Masonry. By 
Robert Macx>t, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautiftilly Illustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

|3F* This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the i>ossession of 
which is a ne<>e8sity to a dear and proper 
understanding of the beautilbl system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
diaiacters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories, mustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURINa 
CO., 432 Broome St, New York. 

The Hygeian Home. — At 

this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
I^iancesare given, with ttie Swedish Move- 
ments and Electridty. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMTTH, M.D., Wer- 
nertrille, Berks County, Pa. 



To PtTBLiSHERS. Books for 

review in the St Croix Courieb, Calais, 
Maine, may be left at the house of Dr. Mc- 
A Ckradt, 48 East Twenty-third Street, New 
Jf^ York City. 2t* 



Gems op Sacred Song. — A 

New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
menls; a beaatifM collection of popular 
moBlCi H>iform with the pMvious volumes 
of the *' Home drde Series,** bow eonsist- 
ing of seven volumeSf the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ^^Gsxs OT Scottish Sonqs," 
now in press. Price of each. Plain, $2 60 ; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, foU gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 2T7 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 

The Place to Get Clotu- 

iNo. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in s^Ie, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
tltelr interest to call at the old established 
hoBse ef TH08. WILEY, Jr., 615 Hudson 
Street, eemer West Tenth, New York. 



The Movement - Cure. — 

Chronie iBvalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, New York City. 



New Physiognomy; or. 

Signs or Chabacteb— as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
phrenological journal. In tiiree 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
handsemely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, ftaU 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 
tion book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and shows the 
sdentific basis on which each claim rests. 
The "Signs of Character" are minutely 
cluddateo, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useftil application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Fatagonian, Afiican, etc., has eadi 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of andcnt and mod- 
em times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Divinxs, Obatobs, 
Statesmen, WABmons, Abtists, Poets, 
Philosopiiebs, Invbntobs, Pugilists, 
subobons, diboovebebs, actobs, musi- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an Enotclo- 
VJEDiA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief! 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present— such, for 
instancejas Aristotle, Julius Ccesar, Stiak- 
spcare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Lonefellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Tneodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Moticy, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book, 
where practicable, has oeen illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

Agents Wanted. 
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A Treatise on the Stbam- 

Enginb in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railwajrs, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufitctureand Man- 
agement of every spedcs of Engine in 
Actual Use. By John Boubne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of "A Treatise on the 
Steam-Englne," by the " Artisan Club." 
Hlustratea by thlrfer-scven Plates and five 
hundred and; forty-six Wood-cuts. One 

I vol. 4to, doth (recently imported). $20. 

I FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 



^trbetttsementg. 

[Announcemsnts for this or th$ preceding 
department must reach tlie pmblishers by the 
Ul qf the month preceding me date in which 
'^ are intended to appetw. Terms for ad> 
eoiuf 
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Natural History of New 

YoBK.— Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of the State of New York. 
A very important work, and not to be 
found in the market at any price. We can 
supply the following volumes, got up in 
good and snbstantiafbinding, ana in laige 
quarto volumes, embracing the following 
subjects ; 
6, Zoology, by James F. DeKay : 2, Bot- 



any, by John Torroy: 1, Mlnerafogy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Hall, ano^Lardncr Van- 



uxem ; 5, Agriculture, by E. Emmons ; 2, 
Palaentology, by James Hall. AH fUli of 
costly Plates and Engravings— 19 volumes. 
Price $150. FOWLER ANb WELLS, 
380 Broadway, New York. 

The IIoPvAce "Waters Grand 

Squabs and UpmoBT Pianos, Msi^dbons, 
AND Cabinet Organb.— Wholesale and re- 
tail. To let, and rent allowed, i < purdiased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-han'd pianos at bargains, fix)m $00 
to $225. Factory and Warorooms, No. 481 
Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand 

?ihino8. Pianos tuned and repaired. New 
-octave pianos for $276 and upward. 

Piano stools and covers. 

at HORACE WATERS. 



Phonographic Works. — 

" Get the best^ Graham's Hand-Book, $2 ; 
Graham*s Standard Phonographic Diction- 
AiTf $5; Pitman's Manual. $1; Pitman's 
Reader, 60 cents; Pitman's Companion. 
$1 60. Any one interested in the subject 
of Phonography, by devoting two hours 
each daym reading and writing it, would 
in six months attain the proUcienoy or 
capaeity of writing one hunored words per 
minute. Orders promptly filled for both 
Graham's and Pitman's works by Fowusb 
AND Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. 



{/Scarce,) American Edi- 
tion of THE BbITISH EnOTOLOTBDIA. OB 
Dictionabt or Abts and Sciences, com- 
prising an accurate and popular view of 
the improved state of human knowledge, 
in 12 volumes, value $30. 

We can supply a complete set (second- 
hand), with 180 illustrations (except vol. 2), 
for $15. 

Fac-similes or Lbttbbs rsoM Gbobob 
Wasoington to Sm John Sinclaib, M.P., 
on f^eulture and other interesting topics. 
$3. 

Tub Abt Joubnal. London, 1840, ele- 
gantly and substantially bound, and roll of 
illustrations (not mailaole), $10. 

The Anatomy or the Hobsb, induding 
descriptions of the Bones, Cartilages, 
Muscles, Fasdas, Ligaments, Ner%cs, Ar- 
teries, veins, and Glands, illustrated by 24 
plates. By George Stubbs, London, $7 60. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

Dr. S. B. Smith's Electro- 

Magnetio Machines. — The only ones 
where a tme ufymixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the *' Six 
current" contrivance, and where It is 
shown that there is but one current in 
dectridty, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current: as well as the 
falsity that the so-called "Six current 
maclune has nearly double magnetic 
power." The book I allnde to "mil be 
found interesting and liistructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my fn^tfru^ 
Jled Direct Cun-ent raises nine pounds. 

'^ The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen IVom any other apparatus 
" B. Sillim AN, Jr., Yale College." 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address DR. S. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
w.ir. Now York. tf 



Good Books by Mail. — 

Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, (h)m 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 




The Gothic Fitrnace, for 

Warming Dwellings, Cburdies, Schools, 
Stores, etc 

After six years of experience, I feel 
warranted in saving that there is no fhr- 
nace which combines so many good quali- 
ties as the Gothic Furnace. I submit the 
following Testimonials : 

It has been in constant use four winters. 
It has not cost one cent for repalra. nor 
are tho-e indications that it will for many 
years to come. I ran conceive of no more 
eflbctive and economical heating apparatus 
than the Gothic Furnace. Its i^errormance 
last winter I thought almost marvelous, 
fonunencing fire in it about November 
Ist, it was continued until April 20th 
irlthoat ence geing out. If I had twenty 
houses to fiimlsh with fhmaces. I should 
use the *' Gothic." I used less than seven 
tons of coal last winter. 

C. W. SMITH, Cooperstown, Banker. 

JUDGE BULLOCK, of the U. S. District 
Court, fer Rhode Island, writes thus : 

I have now used your Goth!c Furnace, 
No. 10, two winters. I purchased it with- 
out any recommendation from you, but 
because of its simplieily of construction 
and apparent adaptedness to the end in 
view. 1 am entirely satisfied with it, and 
deem it preferable to any hot-air ftunace I 
have seen. 

The Gothic Furnace In use at Christ 
Church, Middle Haddam, Ct, has been in 
use two winters. It is a good heating 
furnace, easily taken care of. The con- 
sumption of coal for the winter is about 
two and a half tons ef coal to heat the 

church on Sundays. 

IJENRY L. STEWART. 

After a trial of more than three yean of 
one of your No. 10 Gothic Furnaces, I can 
safely affirm It to be the most desirable 
heat generator I have ever seen. 
G. 8. WEAVER, 
162 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Wo can recommend the Gothic Furnace. 
It is fiir superior to any other we have 
ever used, it never gives off gas, and is 
very economical. KINGSLEY A CO., 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Some fhmaoes give pare air, but require 
a laige amount of fhel. Other fhmaces 
are so arranged that they bum a part of the 
air, and so produce headache and often 
other diseases. The Gothic Furnace, ^o 
think, after several years' use both in our 
office and in our shop, avoids both diffi- 
culties. The amount ef fhel used is small, 
and the air ispura. 

EMERSON & MAimY (of Manny's 
Reaper), Roekford, HI. 

The fhmace has proved an entire suceess. 
Its heating properties, with the economy 
of fhel combined, surpass anything of the 
kind here. I have used it with Bituminous 
as well as Anthracite coal. 

G. CHURCH, MeMlvine, Pa. 

The advantages of the Gothic Furnace 
must be apparent to any one who will 
examine its construction and working. 
The Heater placed in my house and in the 
Pres. Church works well. 

W. P. VAN RENSSELAER, Rye, N. Y. 

It has proved every way satisfhctory. It 
radiates more heat than any other I have 
yet seen. It is easily managed. 

G. W. BARNES, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

It has given me perfect satisfaction. My 
house is of good size. Last winter I used 
but six and a half tons of coal. 

M. H. GRIFFING, Danbury, C t. 

The fhmace which yon have placed in 
our church is a^cat improvement on our 
old one ; while u bums about half the coal, 
it gives out more heat. I prefer it to any 

that I have see n. 

REV. STEVENS PARKER. 
Rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mb. Aubzandbb M. Lbsuet: 

Dear Sir— I have used your fhmace for 
three years— have always foxmd it eco- 
nomical, easily managed, and an excellent 
radiator of heat. 

BENJAMIN F. BROWN, 
850 Broadway, N.Y. 

I have used it two wintere— it works to 
my entire satisfaction. I know of no 
better Heater in market It seems to be 
economical— it is easily managed and eom- 
trolled. T. M. TIBBITS, Troy, N. Y. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manufkcturer, 
No. 605 Sixth Avenue, New York, 

Between 85th and 8Cth streets, at the Jono- 
tion of Broadway and Sixth Avenue. 
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Herald of Hbalth. — ^Those 

who enbscribe now for it for 1867, shall re- 
ceiTO the back munbera from July. 1866. 
free. It baa recenUy been ffreaUy enlarged 
and improTed, with a largo list of National 
contributors. We shall have an article 
every month from Henry Ward Beecher, 
frequent articles from Horace Greeley, etc., 
etc, etc $9 a year, 20 cents a number. 
We want a few thousand agents to canvass 
for It. and also for a new and valuable book 
Just published. Address MILLER, WOOD 
A CO., 15 Laight Street, New York. 



For Lecturbrs, Colleges, 

Stttdbmts, and Public Ihstitwtions.— 
New Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 

Anatomy of the Neck (colored), $1 S5. 

Anatomy of the Male and Female Pelvis, 
showing each in their various parts. Pre- 
paid by mail, $SL 

These plates were prepared expressly for 
Physicians, Lecturers, Teachers, and Stu- 
dents. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
888 Broadway, New York. 



Albums. — Album (Turkey), 

60 cards, $4; do. do., 80 cards, clasp, extm. 
^^ do., in great variety, holding from 30 
)0. Prepaid by post 

GOOD BOOKS. 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 
UAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

WILLIS' POEMS, with a new portrait 
on BteeLblue and gold. $3. 

10,000 WONDERFUli THINGS. $1 76. 

LORENZO DOW'S COMPLETE 
WORKS. $8. 

GUERNSEY'S HOMEOPATHIC DO- 
MESTIC PRACTICE. $8. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY ren- 
dered attractive, and the Laws of Health 
made plain. $2. 

GOETHE'S POEMS AND BALLADS. 
$1 75. 

CUPPER'S U'NIVERSAL STAIR 
BUILDER. An entirely new and original 
treatise on Stair Building, Staircases, 
Hand Rails, etc Dlnstratea by 29 plates. 
$7. 

HOMEOPATHY. — HULL'S (Jahr) 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY, careftilly re-edited, 
with Notes, Emendations, and Additions, 
by F. G. Snelling, M.D._j|7. 

HULL'S (JiSrJ REPERTORY. Edited 
with Annotations and Additions, by F. 
O. SncUina M.D. _J6. 

FAMILY HOMEOPATHY, by John 
EUis.M.D. $2. 

WEBSTElf S QUARTO ACADEMIC 
DICTIONARY. |2 76. 

CHAMBERS' INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLB: or. Popular Encvclopedia ; 
embracing all tlie branches of knowledge 
necessuT to eonstitnte a well-informed 
man. Two large imperial octave volumes, 
of 850 pages, each inutrated with more 
than 600 engravings. Sheep, library style. 

By post or express. J|12. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 



New Work on Grape Cul- 



In press, and nearly ready, "Practical 
Grape Culture," by John Phin, author of 
** Open Air Grape Culture." Price $1 25. 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
110 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
And JOHN PHIN, Havana, N. Y. 



It will eventually be known 

in every Hotel, Laundry, and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS Is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautifhl, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin. It is the 
ONLT ABTiCLB that wiU effectually Dfm^n^ 
ths iron and dwt/rom adhering to the doth. 
It makes old linen look like new I Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is the most economical article that can 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized fiunily. 
Warranted not to Injure the clothes. It is 
used by the principal Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectftiUy refcrred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the pnblic by worthlessnrticlesco^ 
ed Stardi lUoes^ etc.^ to prevent firaud we 
now put upon the wrapper of each cake a 
tec-sunile of the signature of the inventor. 
Wm. OuUen. For sale by Grocers and 
DmggisU. NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 




Valuable Books — very 

Scabcb: 

THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK fh>m its earliest LPtUement 
to the present time, by Mart L. Booth. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches ana Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America ; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, Dy Fbamk Moobb, In two volumes. 
$13 60. 

BBOADHEAD'S HISTORY OP THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1000-1664. $6. 

HOTCHKEN'S HISTORY OP WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Diontsiub Labdner. In 2 
vols., Ulnstrated. $7 60. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from "the be- 
sting" till A.I). 1850. Arranged in Four 
Eras, by Sarah Jositha Hale ; illustrated 
by 230 PortraiU. $7. 

MEMOIRS OP THE LIFE OP WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By John P. Kennedy. In 3 vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO— HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1620, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, Its causes, and Militanr 
Achievements. By Pmup Youno, M.D. 
*4. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Chas. J. Pe- 
terson. $3 60. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By John B. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Ebcotlc Plants, with 
their history, medicinal properties, etc 
$7 60. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERr 
LY REVIEW, In 2 vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE, 
885 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM'S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $860. 

WASHINGTON'S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-slmllesof Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John SUiclalr, 
M.P. $8 60. For sale by 

FOWLER And WELLS, 
880 Broadway, New York. 



Guide Books. — ^We furnish 

all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. F. & W. 



American Artisan and 

Vavbnt RECORD.~New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of Its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc, both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmere ; 
** Mechanical Movements/' and other use- 
ftil lessons for voung artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed m fiimlliar language. Twenty-six nnm- 
bere form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the Ainerican Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American wrltera 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription : Singh; copies, by 
mall, per year. $260 In advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 26 In ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
malL gratis, a pamphlet, entitled " Imporir 
ant information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees." Address 

BROWN, COMBS & CO , 
Proprietors of the American Artisan. 
Oct tf. No. 180 Broadway, New York. 



I New Church Music — ^The 

Otferino. a collection of New Church 
Music, consisting of Metrical Tunes. 
Chants, Sentences, Quartets. Motets, and 
Anthems. By L. H. SoutharcL 

This is a collection of New Music and 
not merely a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
desirable acquisition. Sent by mail, post- 

giid. Price, $1 50 a copy, $13 60 per doz. 
LIVER DITSON & CO., PubUshers,277 
Washington Street, Boston. 



Mrs. E. De La Vergne, M.D., 

149 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Phrenology at Home. — 

" Toe Student's Set."— How can I learn 
Phrenology ? What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher ? 
We may say in reply, that wo have arrang- 
ed a series of the best works on the sub- 
ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such Illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain . The cost 
for this " Student's Set," which embraces 
all that is requisite, Is only $10. It may 
be sent- by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed— not by mail— to any part of the 
world. Orders shonl d be addressed to 
fowler and wells, 880 Broadway, 
New York. 



Dr. Jerome Kidder's High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented In the United 
States, England, ana Franc e. 
Address DR. JEROME EIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 



ChiCKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manuihcturera of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messn. 
C. A Sons have been awarded flfly-flve 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competltore, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1886. 



Grey Hair. — How to Re- 
store it to Its ORIGINAL COLOR. 

aldrich's imperial pomade 
will certainly do it. 

Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efficacious^ and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manuibctured. Every Bottle Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
fidling out, and allaj-s itching of the scalp. 

For sale by 

Gabandan & Marsh, 679 Broadway, 

Caswell & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

Helxbold, 604 Broadway, 

Heoexan & Co., Broadway, 
I Enafp, 863 Hudson Street, and 
Druggists generally. 

Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS A CO., 
116 Franklin Street, New York. 

S. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 

Woonsocket, R. L 



Choice Pianoforte Music. 

—Home Circle. 2 vols. Instrumental 
MuBic for the Piano. Silver Chord. 1 vol. 
Songs, Ballads, etc Piano Accompani- 
ment. Shower of Pearls. 1 vol. Choice 
Duets, with Piano Accompaniment. Op- 
eratic Pearls. 1 vol. Gems from Standard 
Operas. Piano Accompaniment Gems 
of German Song. 1 vol. Vocal Gems of 
German Composera. Piano Accompani- 
ment. Gems of Scottish Song. 1 Vol. 
Standard Scotch Lyrics. Piano Accom- 
paniment Gems of Sacred Song. 1 vol. 
All from the best Composers. Price of 
each VOL: Plain, $3 60: Ck>th, $8; Cloth, 
gUt,$4. Sent post-p aid. 

OLIVERDITSON & CO., 
It Publlshcra, Boston. 

Portraits of Washington, 

Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, and John 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mall at 
the following prices : 

Imperial size $8 00 

Medlumslze 100 

Card size for album 96 

Addx«88 FOWLER AND WELLS, 

880 Broadway, New York. 




Mechanical and Sotknttfic 

COXPANIONB— 

For the Bookbinder $3 SS 

Brass and Iron Founder 2 60 

Brewer 1 60 

Builder 1 60 

Cabinet Maker 1 60 

Chandler 18 00 

Cotton Spinner 1 76 

Distiller 1 60 

Dyer's Companion 1 60 

" Instructor 8 60 

Horse-Shoer 1 26 

MiUers 1 TO 

Millwright and MiUer 8 00 

Painter and Gilder 1 60 

Paper Hangera.... 1 60 

R.K. and Civil Engineer 1 60 

Surveyor — ... 1 60 

The Art of Dyeing, etc 8 60 

Turner 1 60 

The MAVufACTUBB of Iron in ALL 
ITS Various Brancues, to which is added 
an Eseav on the Manufacture of StedL by 
Fred'k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 



work is scarce, and wiirnot'&e reprinted.) 

Price $16 00 

Napier's Electro-Metallurgy 2 00 

Overman's Metallurgy 8 00 

Bourne on the Steam-Engine 3 60 

Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 
ing..... .. .^ 1200 

Youmana' Class-Book of Chemistry. . 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
888 Broadway, New York. 

Valuable Books — lOr all 

tipiAa 

M 

Li 
P( 



.$8 60 
D. 2 75 

At 

1 TO 
Tl m 

.. 260 
Ri ry 

..175 
Ej .160 

A] Id 

supplement 12 60 

Men and Times of the Revolution. . . . 1 75 

Reid's English Dictionary 2 00 

Yonmans^Hand-Book of Household 

Science 2 00 

Youmans' New Chemistry. . . 1 75 

Lardner's Lectures on Science and 

Art. 2 volumes . . 7 60 

Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 60 

Trench on the Study of Words 1 25 

Jeffereon'e Manual of Parliamentary 

Rules 1 26 

Flowera of Elocution 2 00 

T 
C 

J 

I 

ijrOOD i500KS FOR l^ARMERS. 

f 



Fknol "D^w^ofA* r^r T>nmm\ A #. 



The Universal Stair 

Builder, beimr a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and H^md-Rails, 
showing plans of the various forms or 
Staira. Uscfhl also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. U- 
lustrated by 20 plates. By R. A. Cupper, 
author of '^ The PMcticai Stair BoUaer's 
Guide.^* Price, postpaid, $7 60. 

Easy Lessons in Land- 
scape, with instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon. By F. N. Otis, A.M. 80 
plates. Fifth edlUon. $8 60. 

First Lessons in Composi- 
tion, with fhll directions on the sul^ect of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Qnackenboa, A.M. 
$1. Sent postpaid by TOWLEB AND 
WELLS, 880 Broadway, New York. 
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iESOP'S FABLES. 



THE OLD LION. 

ALTON worn out with years lay 
stretched apon the ground, utterly 
helpless, and drawing his last breath. A 
Boar came np, and to satisfy an ancient 
gradge, droYO at him with bis tusks. Next 
a Boll, determined to be revenged on an 
old enemy, gored him with his home. 
Upon this an Ass, seeing that the old Lion 
could thus be treated with impunity, 
thought that he would show his spite also, 
and came and threw his heels in the Lion's 
foce ; whereupon the d>ing beast ex- 
claimed: *'Tbe insults of the powerful 
were bad enough, but those I could have 
managed to bear ; but to be spumed by so 
base a creature as thou— the disgrace of 
natnrc, is to die a double death/* 

THE THREE TIUDEHMRN. 

^PHERE was a city in expectation 
i of being besieged, and a council was 
called accordingly to discuss the best 
moans of fortifying it. A Bricklayer gave 
his opinion that no material was so good 
as brick for the purpose. A Carpenter 
begged leave to suggest that timber would 
be fkr preferable. Upon which a Currier 
started up, and said, '' Sirs, when you have 
said all that can be said, there is nothing 
In the world like leather.'* 

THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 

A BOY playing in the fields got 
stung by a Nettle. He ran home to 
his mother, telling her that bo had but 
touched that nasty weed, and it had stung 
him. "It was your just touching it, my 
boy,** said the mother, '' that caused it to 
sting you ; the next time you meddle with 
a Nettle, grasp it tighUy, and it will do 
you no hurt.*' 
Do boldly what yon do at all. 



THE FIGin:iN(]-COCKS AND E.\GLE. 
^PWO young Cocks were fighting as 
-I- fiercely as if thoy had been men. At 
last the one that was beaten crept into a 
comer of tlie hen-house, covered with 





THE FOX AND THE GIlAPl-S. 
1 FOX,jtist at the time of the vintage, stole into a 
•^ vineyard where the ripe sunny Grapes were trellised up 
on high in most tempting show. He aiade many a spring 
and a jump after the luscious prijse ; but. failing In all his 
attempts, lie muttered as he retreated, "Weill what does it 
matter ? The Grapes are sour I" 

THE SWALLOW IN CHANCERY. 

A SWALLOW had built her nest under the eaves 
of a Court of Justice. Before her young ones could fly, a 
Serpent gliding out of his hole ate them all up When the 
poor bird returned to her nest and found it empty, she be- 
gan a pitiable wailing; but a neighbor suggesting, by way of 
comfort, that she was not the first bird who had lost her 
young, " True," she replied, " but it is not only my little 
ones that I mourn, but that I should have been wronged in 
that very place whore the injured fly for justice.'* 




TOB vox AND THB liUAi'£S. 



wounds. But the conqueror, straight- 
way flying up to the top of the house, be- 
gan clapping his wings and crowing, to 
announce his victory. At this moment 
an Eagle, sailing by, seized him in his 
talons and bore him away ; while the de- 

g- 
g- 



THE FROG AND THE OX. 

AN Ox, grazing in a swampy mea- 
dow, chanced to set his foot among a 
parcel of young Frogs, and crushed nearly 
the whole brood to death. One that 
escaped ran off to his mother with the 
dreadftil news: "And, O mother!** said 
he, '' it was a beast— such a big four-footed 
beast!— that did it" ''Big?** quoth the 
old Frog, '* how big ? was it as big* 




she puffed herself out to a great degree— 
"as big as thist'* "Oh!" said the litUe 
one, "a great deal bigger than that.'* 
"Well, was it so big?" and she swelled 
herself out yet more. " Indeed, mother, 
but It was ; and if you were to burst your- 
self, you would never reach half its size.** 
Provoked at such a disparagement of her 
powers, the old Frog made one more trial, 
snd burst herself indeed. 

So men are mined by attempting a 
greatness to which they have no claim. 

THE WOLF AND THE HORSE. 

AS a Wolf was roaming over a farm, 
he came to a field of oats, but not be- 
ing able to eat them, he left them and went 
his way. Presently meeting with a Horse, 
he bade him come with him into the field ; 
" For," says he, " I have found some cap- 
ital oats ; and I have not tasted one, but 
have kept them all for you, for the very 
sound of your teeth Is music to my ear.** 
But the Horse replied : " A pretty fellow 1 
if Wolves were able to eat oats, I suspect 
you would not have preferred your ears to 
your appetite.** 

Little thanks are due to him who only 
gives away what la of no use to himself. 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE SEA. 

A SHEPHERD moved down his 
flock to feed near the shore, and be- 
holding the Sea lying in a smooth and 
bieathless calm, he was seized with a 
stiong desire to sail over it. So he sold 
all his sheep and bought a cargo of Dates, 
and loaded a vessel, and set sail. He had 
not gone far when a storm arose ; his ship 
was wrecked, and his Dates and every- 
thing lost, and he himself with difllculty 
escaped to land. Not long after, when the 
Sea was again calm, and one of his fHends 
came up to him and was admiring its re- 
pose, he said, " Have a care, my good fel- 
low, of that smooth surfiice, it is only 
looking out for your Dates.** 

THE WILD BOAR AND THE FOX. 

A WILD Boar was whetting his 
tusks against a tree, when a Fox com- 
ing by asked why he did so ; " For,** said 
he, " I see no reason for it ; there is neither 
himter nor hound in sight, nor any other 
danger that I can see, at hand.** " True,** 
replied the Boar ; '' but when that danger 
does arise, I shall have something else to 
do than to sharpen my weapons.** 

It is too late to whet the sword when ttao 
trumpet sounds to draw tt. 



TUK raOO AMD THS OX. 
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THE MILLEU, HIS SON, AND THKIU 
ASS. 

A MILLER and his Son were driv- 
ing their Ass to a neighboring folr to 
BcU him. They had not gone far when 
they met with a troop of girls retnming 
from the town, talking and laughing. 
" Look there T* cried one of them, " did 
you erer see luch Ibola, to be tmdfi^lng 



rected, and Immediately took up his Sou 
behind him. They had now almost reach- 
ed the town. " Pray, houo«t friend," said 
a townsman, "is that Ass your own?" 
"Tes," says the old Man. "Oh I one 
would not have thought so," said the 
other, " by the way you load him. Why, 
you two fellows are better able to carry the 
poor beast than he you I** " Anything to 



Fio. %—Thm Old Men Point a Moral. 



along the road on foot, when they might 
be riding?" The old Man, hearing this, 
quietly bade his Son get on the Ass, and 
walked along merrily by the side of him. 
Presently they came up to a group of old 
men in earnest debate. " There T* said 
one of them, '* It proves what I was a-say- 
iwg. What respect is shown to old sge in 
these days f Do you see that idle young 



please you," said the old Man; **we can 
but try." So, alighUng with his Son, 
they tied the Ass*s legs together, and by 
the help of a pole endeavored to carry him 
on their shoulders over a bridge that led 
to the town. This was so entertaining a 
sight, that the people ran out In crowds to 
laugh at It; tUl the Ass, not liking the 
noise nor the sltoation, kicked asunder 



Fro. 8.— Thb Woxxn not Surnn>. 



rogue riding, while his old fitther has to 
walk?— Oet down, you scapegrace! and 
let the old Man rest his weary limbs." 
Upon this the Father made his Son dis- 
mount, and got up himself. In this man- 
ner they had not proceeded &r when they 
met a company of women and children. 
" Why, you lazy old fellow !" cried several 
tongues at once, " how can you ride upon 
ui)on the beast, while that poor little lad 
there can hardly keep pace by the side of 
yon *" The good-natured Miller stood cor- 



the cords that bound him, and, tumbling 
off the pole, fell into the river. Upon 
this the old Man, vexed and ashamed, 
made the best of his way home .again- 
convinced that by endeavoring to please 
everybody, he had pleased nobody, and 
lost his Ass Into the bargain. 

The absurdity of the poor Millcr^s a^ 
tempt to please everybody, and the disas- 
trous Ihllure which attended them, fhmlsh 
an admirable Illustration of the action of 
largely developed Love of Approbation 



accompanied by a weak Judgment, and 
not sufficiently held In check by Self-Es- 
toem and Firmness. A desire to please 
Is, In Itself, highly commendable ; but we 
are called upon neither to act contrary 
to our own best judgment as to what Is 
right, or to sink our own self-respect un- 
der the pressors of public sentiment ; and 



MERCUHY AND THE SCULPTOR. 

MERCURY having a mind to know 
In what estimation he was held among 
men, discruised himself as a traveler, and 
going Into a Sculptor's workshop, began 
asking the price of the different statues ho 
saw there. Pointing to an Image of Ju- 
piter, he asked how much he wanted for 



Fio. 4.— OvxRLOADiNa thb Ass. 



where widely differing parties and opin- 
ions exist and urge our adhesion, any at- 
tempt to secure approval and applause 
ftt>m all sides Is sure not only to fall In Its 
object, but to earn for us the contempt of 
every independent and candid person. A 
man is sometimes Justified In being '* on 
the fence;" but to be on both sides at 



that. *' A drachma," said the Image-mak- 
er. Mercury laughed In his sleeve, and 
asked, "IIow much for this of Juno?" 
The man wanted a higher price for that. 
Mercury's eye now caught his own Image. 
"Now, will this fellow," thought he, "ask 
me ten times as much for this ? for I am 
the messenger of heaven, and the source 



Fig. 6.— Antthimo to Please. 



once, or by turns, is neither a dignified 
nor a wise procedure. The Miller, by try- 
ing to please everybody, pleased nobody, 
and lost his Ass into the bargain; and 
many a good-natured but weak-minded 
popularity-seeker mak«>« a donkey of him- 
self, by a similar course, and gets laughed 
at for his pains. 



of all his gain." So he put the question 
to him, what he valued that Mercury at. 
"Well," says the Sculptor, "If you wiU 
give me my price for the other two, I will 
throw you that Into the bargain." 

They who are over-anxious to know how 
the world values them, will seldom be set 
down at their own price. 



Fig. 8.— The Final Catabtropbx. 
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It chanced on a day. 

When, my maeter away, 
With Fred and sweet Flora I wandered in play 
To the willow-fHnged lake, where a sail they wonid take. 
While the echoes aronnd, with their glee wide awake. 
In the sweet childish prattle seemed glad to partake. 

Fred loosened the boat from the post on the shore. 
And Flora stepped in on its bright painted Uoor, 
When the strange rocking motion upon the dear tide 
Alarmed little Flora, who fell from its side ; 

And the eilTery waters 

Grew smooth e*er the spot 

Where she passed out of sight 

With the qnicknesa of thought. 
Fred's scream of dismay lingers still on my ear, 
As I plnngs 'neath the sar&ce so mockingly clear ; 
Bat more plainly comes back his wild cry of delist 
As I brought his sweet Flora again to his sight. 
And bore in my grasp the fiiir harden I gave 
With joy to the hearts I woald perish to save I 

Oh I the tender caressing I 

The warm, earnest blessing ! 

The patting and bagging. 

And little hands togging 
To cla»p on the collar I proudly shall wear 
So long as the title, then earned, I shall bear— 

A grateftil old fkmiily dog I 

Dear Fred ! he has gone ; and I can not tell why 
He Bhonld linger so long fh)m poor Flora and I. 
I suBpect from the wars he will never return. 
Though again for his coming we ever must yearn. 
But Flora, dear Flora, she clings to me still. 
The soul of true kindness and gentle good-will ; 
And with master and mistresa, a trio of friends 
Such as Providence seldom to one poor dog sends, 
I am more than content— I am happy and firee. 
And proud, as a dog of my ooOar^ should be ; 

And I have not a doubt. 

When my rands are run out. 
When old Time, creeping on, shall have measnred my 
year^ 
In some leaf-sheltered nook they will find me a bed. 
With a bit of green turf, and a stone for my head. 
Where Flora, at least, may bestow a few tears 

On her ftiithftil old (hmily dog. 



THE FAMILY DOG. 



THB FAMILY DOG.* 

I AX thinking, to-night, as I lie on the mg. 
By the bright flashing firelight all sheltered and snug. 
Of the many past days over which I can gaze 

With the pride and the praise 

Becoming a fkmily dog. 
While piercing winds blow, and half buried in snow. 
My old cheerless kennel deserted may go, 
I can but recall a bleak night, long ago. 

When I was no fomily dog. 

*Twas a pltifhl flight ; unable to fight 

The merciless mastiff who conquered me quite, 

I was ready to perish with starving and fHght, 

When, in tones soft and clear, 

A new voice caught my ear. 
And a Idnd, coaxing whistle proclaimed a fHend near. 

How I sprang to the side 
Of the tall muffled cloak. 

And by barking and fiiwning 
My gratitude spoke, 
As in at the door, to wander no more, 

I was ushered— the family dog ! 

Ah I the taste of that bone, which in pity was thrown 
For my supper that night, it can never be known 
By a dog besides me, unless percluince he 
On the road to starvation has traveled with me ! 

• Wo are indebted for the above to that well-known 
and well-edited juvenile monthly, **Mbmit'8 Musbttm." 




And the warmth of that fire, how it glows through me 

yet. 
As shivering with cold and all glistening with wet 
It melted the ice. 
Dripping down more and more 

From my half-frozen limbs 

In a pool on the fioor ! 

And the home I then found, search the wide world around. 

Was the one of all others where naught could be found 

Save good-vfiU for a femlly dog I 

Then it was that I made a sure vow^ if I stayed 
Where such kindness, imasked, to a stranger was paid. 

They should never regret 

The night we first met, 
While I was the family dog ! 

Little then did I know how I ever could show 
A grateflil return, or a l^vor bestow. 
But gratitMde ever toiU watch for a way^ 
And so it has often turned out with old Tray. 

Fred and Flora well knew 

I was faithftil and true. 
For I carried their basket each morning to school ; 

And with eager delight 

Again hailed them at night, 
Their escort as exact as if working by rule. 

But my heart trembles still 

With an undying thrill 
Of Joy which no ftiture can ever Impair, 
At the touch of the collar my rough neck shall wear, 
A token of love, ivhich for me they will bear 

While I am the llunily dog. 



.FoBEioN Bodies Under the Eteltdb.— Tbe fol- 
lowing simple method of extracting inyislble 
BUbRtances which have become lodged under the 
eyelid will be found to be of the greatest conve- 
nience and efficacy. The lid being seixed at its 
angles between the thumb and forefinger of each 
hand, gently draw it forward and downward as far 
as possible, over the lower lid, and retain it there 
for about a minute. On allowing the npper lid 
to return to its normal position, the flow of tears 
will carry off the foreign body, which will usually 
be found on the lower lid, or one of the lashes, 
or on tho cheek; 
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Mao. know thyacir. All wladom canters there ; 
To none man seems Ignoble, but to man.— roan^. 



QUSTAVE DORE. 

PHRKNOLOOICAL CHAEACTEB. 

This gentleman, although yet young in years, 
has already achieved a high position in matters 
artistic. He possesses a very strongly marked 
organization. The features, particularly those 
of the upper half of the face, are very promi- 
nent. The perceptive organs, with the exception 
of Color, the deficiency of which is clearly seen 
in his portrait, are all very large. Form, Siae, 
Weight, Locality, and Individuality impress the 
beholder at first sight with their magnitude. 
The nose is exceedingly well shaped, approaching 
the Roman type, and indicates a fine develop- 
ment of the mental as v^ell as the physical or- 
ganization. 

Ho is constituted for a close, critical observer. 
Whatever interests him, especially if it be con- 
nected with his profession, is investigated through 
and through. 

The organs of the side-head are strongly mark- 



PORTRAIT OF GUSTAVE DORE. 



ed. Ideality, Sublimity, Constractiveness, De- 
structivcness, Acquisitiveness, and probably Tune 
are large, especially Ideality, which gives that 
strength and freedom of imagination for which 
he is so remarkable. 



Looking at his portrait, we would consider that 
Cautiousness was not an influential peculiarity of 
his disposition. He would be rather inclined to 
celerity of movement. When interested in any 
undertaking he would exhibit considerable impet- 
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uosity. DestroctiTeness is evidently one of his 
most influential organs, giving him that taste 
and power in portraying the horrible and gloomy 
which characterize his best productions. He also 
possesses a good degree of Combativeness, which 
imparts courage and staunchness to his character. 
"Em social nature is strong. He is inclined to be 
warm and ardent in affection, yet eccentric in its 
manifestation. 

The temperament is such as indicates impressi- 
bility, emotion, that sort of a nature which warms 
up quickly to th« affcctional. 

The organs of the crown and top-head, with 
perhaps the exception of Self-Esteem, are fairly 
evinced. lie is quick to perceive the character 
of others, to appreciate the wrongs and distresses 
of his fcllow-men ; and where his sympathies are 
fairly enlisted, he would incline to be munificent 
in his gifts. 

In his opinions he is characteristically decided. 
He is not known to yield easily his convictions. 
At the same time, he possesses a considerable re- 
gard for the favor of others, looking upon com- 
mendation OS a necessary adjunct to practical suc- 
cess. The organ of Imitation is well developed. 
He is both imitative and original. Is an inven- 
tor and a copyist, as ho chooses. Among his 
friends he is known for little reg^ard to conven- 
tionalism or formality. He is quite free in his 
language, and quite willing to conform to the 
circumstances of the hour. As a talker, he is more 
pointed and ejaculatory than copious. He delin- 
eates his ideas on paper rather than expresses 
them in the garb of words. He speaks rather 
through the pencil than through the smoothly 
rippling tongue. He is an event painter rather 
than a word painter. 

His Is a delicate and decidedly superior organi- 
sation ; high strung rather than low strung. He 
lives in the region of the ideal and the imagina- 
tive rather than among the material and tangible. 
His tastes are estbetical, and they give tone to 
his entire character and movements. He is de- 
cidedly a nervous man, as people generally un- 
derstand the term ''nervous." He is emphati- 
cally a nervous man, as the term is understood in 
Phrenology. The nervous or mental tempera- 
ment predominates over the others. Tet he is 
well built physically, and can endure much, and 
may with proper attention keep his brain well 
supplied with the nutriment which it demands. 
As our portrait represents him, wo would infer 
that his eyes ore of that exquisite character 
which is so frequently ascribed to poetical and 
refined natures — dark, lustrous, penetrating ; 
they strongly attract the beholder, and suggest 
the inward character and aspirational nature of 
their possessor. 

mOQRAPUT. 

Foul Gustavo I>or6, the present artistic lion of 
Paris, whose name has become of late as familiar 
as ''household words,'' was bom at Strasburg 
on the 6th of January, 1838, and is now but lit- 
tie more than thu-ty-three years old — an age at 
which but few men have acquired so great fame 
as he. His father was an engineer by profession, 
the earlier years of Dor£ were passed amid 
bold and romantic scenery of the Vosges, the 




rugged grandeur of which became indelibly im- 
pressed upon his mind. 

When about eight years of age, a volume of 
illustrations, by Grandeville, the celebrated 
French caricaturist, fed into young Dor6's hands 
and awakened the artistic instinct which lurked 
within him. 'Thenceforth, child as he was, the 
pencil was seldom out of his hands. A few 
months later, several of his juvenile attempts 
were shown by his parents to Grandeville, who 
at once recognized the latent genius evinced by 
them, and advised the parents to allow their boy 
to receive tbe artistic training for which he dis- 
played such an extraordinary aptitude. But 
his poients did not wish him to become an 
artist 

In 1847, however, young Dor6 was taken by 
his parents to Paris, where he become acquainted 
with Philippou, one of the most noted publish- 
ers of the day, who, on becoming aware of the 
wonderful talents of the would-be-artist, prevail- 
ed upon the elder Dor6 to allow his son to follow 
the bent of his inclination. But it was not until 
after young Dor6 had completed his college edu- 
cation that he was allowed to devote his time 
unreservedly to the art for which he possessed 
such a decided taste. This was in 1850, yet so 
industrious had been the pencil of the artist, that 
during the three years preceding and the three 
years succeeding that date he had produced more 
than a thousand designs, and had been for a time 
connected with the Journal pour Eire, and a fre- 
quent contributor to the Musee Angh-FrasiQaif 
and the Journal pour Thus. Most of these designs 
were of the French school of caricature, but pos- 
sessed a style wholly original and wonderfully 
imaginative, which soon brought them into spe- 
cial notice. 

During 1852 and 1858, yielding to the advice 
of his friends, he exchanged ^e pencil for the 
brush, and became an exhibitor at the picture ex- 
hibitions. Here the boldness and originality oi 
his works attracted considerable attention ] but 
he felt that color painting was not his forte, and 
being unwilling to return to caricature, he be- 
thought himself of becoming an illustrator of 
books. This proved to be the turning-point of 
his whole career. He produced an illustrated 
edition of " Babelai^,'* the success of which de- 
cided him in his new vocation. Then came the 
Crimean war, when the pencil of Dor6 made its 
owner's talent and versatility known throughout 
the whole of the civilized world. His illustra- 
tions of the Anglo - French campaign had an 
enormous sale, their popularity being unbound- 
ed. The French were proud ef their young ar- 
tist, and the appearance of a new sketch from 
his pencil was sure to attract crowds around the 
window of the Parisian booksellers. With the 
termination of the war I>or6 sought new fields of 
labor. He had learned the full extent of his 
powers, and with this knowledge caine a grand 
and noble ambition. He resolved to become the 
pictorial interpreter of the great master-minds of 
literature. It was a magniflcent project, and to 
an artist less gifted would have proved utterly 
impracticable. But Gustavo Dor6 is a stranger 
to the word impowStle. It is not in his rocabu- 



lary. He possesses the power to execute as well 
as to conceive. 

The result of this resolve is seen in the produc- 
tion of illustrations to editions of "The Wan- 
dering Jew," "The Contes de Perrault," " Baron 
Munchausen," "Don Quixote," " Eabelais," 
" Balaics," "Contes Drolatiques," "Dante's 
Inferno," and the Bible, all of which show a ver- 
satility of genius unparalleled in modem times. 

Gustavo Dor6 first obtained his recognition as 
an artist of more than ordinary merit by his il- 
lustrations to "The Wandering Jew." From 
that time his progress was rapid, each succeeding 
work being received with increased favor by the 
public ; and when his latest, and in some re- 
spects his greatest, work was published, the cn- 
thusiam of his admirers was literally unbounded. 
Everybody in France turned Bible-reader in order 
to understand the great artist Tet it is said 
that Dorc himself had never read the book be- 
fore ho engaged to furnish a certain number of 
illustrations for a grand folio edition. He is said 
to have turned over the leaves of a borrowed 
copy one day, hastily indicating a subject here 
and there on the margin, and on setting to work 
he used these hasty memoranda without troubling 
himself much about the context. Yet the Bible 
illustrations, as a whole, are his greatest achieve- 
ments, although he utterly foils in the concep- 
tion of the face of the Saviour. But he revels in 
the horrible. The " Death of Abel," where 
blood has been shed for the first time, is striking. 
The murderer leaning against a boldly projecting 
rock, stares with fixed eyes upon the work of his 
frenzied wrath, stolid and apparently imconscious 
of his eternal doom. The " Deluge," of which 
he presents three series, gives a picture of tragic 
horror truly appalling. Tet in some of his illus- 
trations he exhibits a delicate eye for beauty, as 
in the illustrations to the sweet pastoral beauty 
that is found in " The Meeting of Eleazar and 
llcbeccaat the Well" and "Isaac receiving Re- 
becca," the first of which overflo\vs with grace, 
charming sentiment, and Eastern feeling ; the 
second of which is amarvel of beautiful conception 
and execution, which form a wonderful contrast 
to the weird epic of *• The Wandering Jew," the 
strange vagaries of '• Don Quixote," or the Rem- 
brandt-like gloom of " Dante's Inferno." Here, 
at one time, he mokes the blood run cold with 
the demoniacal pictures which he presents ; at an- 
other he will excite unsympathetic laughter or 
command mere admiration. It is in Dante's 
Hell that Gustavo Dor6 finds full scope. To give 
a faint conception of Dor6's peculiar genius, we 
quote from a recent biographer the following 
ghastly pen-punting of his (Dor6's) "Valley of 
Dry Bones." 

" Dor6's love of the grotesque and of qaeer 
humor occasionally breaks through his enforced 
decorum, as in his wonderful realization of Eze- 
kiel's vision of the * Valley of Dry Bones.' It is 
a ghastly oomposition. We can almost hear the 
multitude of bones dash and rattle as they fly 
together. And it is humorous, too There is 
seen a bewildered skeleton fumbling around for 
a missing arm, which a brother skeleton, who was, 
doubtless, a practical joker in the flesh, hides 
away from him. One unfortunate creature has 
let his skull slip through his bony fingers, and 
grasps blindly after it as it CeQIs. Another, who 
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has picked himself entirely up, and put his bones 
together in complete order, sits grinning horribly 
a ghastly smile, and poking fun at his less expert 
companions. In the distance, tho rehabilitated 
skeletons disappear, in long and dim procession, 
through tho dusk of gathering night." 

Dov6 is said to have no eye for color. But he 
possesses a rarer gift— the power of expressing 
vast degrees of space with black and white, and 
of producing, with these simple materials, the 
impression of color. He is ambitious of becom- 
ing a great colorist ; but the only specimen of 
his art in this country, ** The Mountebanks," is 
thought to give little promise of future excellence 
in this respect. 

Dor6 lives in Paris. He is unmarried, and his 
mother keeps house for him, in quiet, modest 
apartments fitted up in true artistic taste. His 
studio is said to bo a perfect museum of costumes, 
specimens of armor, weapons, and other objects 
of artist necessity or pleasure. Every Sunday 
he receives his friends at an entertainment, from 
which all ladies, except his mother, who presides, 
are rigidly excluded. The reason attributed for 
this imgallant treatment of tho sex, among whom 
tho artist finds his wftimest admirers, is that he 
is a professed celibate, and refuses to have his 
peace of mind disturbed. (?) His industry is no 
less a marvel than his genius. His drawings of 
all kinds number over forty thousand, and his 
pencil acquires greater facility every year in 
transferring to wood or paper the imaginative 
creations of his fertile brain. He revels in work. 
His enthusiastic joy in art, it is said, supplies tho 
want of repose. When engaged on some impor- 
tant task that absorbs his mind, he will ply his 
pencil for days and nights together, with scarce- 
ly an interval of rest ; and when the work is fin- 
ished will emerge from his studio with not a 
trace of weariness on his brow, firesh, affable, 
and gay, his prese&ce always solicited and always 
welcome. Dor6 is said to be an excellent per- 
former on the violin, and is exceedingly fond of 
music. 

The next great task that Dor6 will imdertake, 
it is said, is the illustration of Shakspeaxe, to 
which task he is, no doubt, f«lly equal. He has 
a large capacity for dramatic element, and his 
genius is essentially Shaksperian. All the artistic 
talent of England combined has failed to pro- 
duce a satisfactory Shaksperian gallery, and it 
will be a strange reproach to our transatlantic 
brethren should the great dramatist find his first 
graphic illustrator in tho person of Qustave I)or6. 



FfiOFLB long ago must have had an inconvenient 
time of it. Just think I No railroad; no steamer; 
no gas ; no friction-match ; no telegraph ; no ex- 
press ; no sewing-machine I Crawling along in 
stage-ooaches ; scratching the mast for a breeze ; 
snuffing tallow candle dips; exercising over a 
tinder-box; waiting for messages; pestering 
friends to carry packages ; puncturing fair femi- 
nine fingers with needle-points ; with other at- 
tendant infelicities— how on earth did they get 
along? Truly, if our children increase the 
amount of comfort in an equal degree, with 
A morals to suit, bleaeed will they be in their 
rm generation. 

&=^ ■ 



"DON'T TELL MB THE KHWS.'* 
BT fhahoes a. bakeb. 

DoN^T tell me the news I the ead news any more. 

Falling from lips like a knell ; 
It is the very same story o*er and o'er, 

How they fonght and Wed and fell- 
now oar brothers fought, till the death-angel came 

And ended tho bloody strife ; 
How oar brothers fell, breathing low a loved name, 

Or a struggling prayer for life ; 
How they moaned and died on the cold, cold sod. 

Without one token of love, 
Not even a drop of cold water— God I 

And the rain-clouds just above. 

A letter I Thank God, he is spared still to me 1 

But— look again— what Is this ? 
The writing is strange— he was hurried may-bo ; 

No, no, this never was his. 

Killed! How we start I Our heart stands still in its place, 

Ah 1— Hwas a ball struck us there ; 
We grow ftlnt— try to pray, but a white dead fkco 

Comes between God and our prayer. 
Killed 1 Shot through tho heart I Tes, 'tis Aif heart 

They shot throogh. These arms will fold 
His form to this heart nevermoro. O tho smart I 

How dark it has grown, and cold— 
So cold and dark I The world is so cold and dark— 

A dark, cold world at the best. 
My heart, like a lone dove lost from the ark. 

Can And for itself no rest- 
Can And no rest, no warmth, no Ioyo any more ; 

O darling, come back again, 
Come and take me home to the beautlfbl shore. 

Beyond this sorrow and pain I 

God is Just 1 His mercy endureth for aye. 

And nis arm Is strong to save ; 
God is just and merdfhl, though we should cry 

Till silence comes in the grave. 
Though we cry for mercy, for mercy alone. 

And His Toico answereth not. 
Is God pltifhl ? we wail out with a moan, 

And ML straight down on the spot 
O the sorest cross to us women Is given— 

Our hearts are shot throng each day ; 
Thejf step from the battle-field right into heaven— 

Ws—'we live on. Let ns pray ! 



WHAT IS BDUCATION? 

DT JOHN NKAL. 
TBM SDUGATKD AND THB UNEDUOAXID. 

Who are the educated ? And who the imedu- 
cated f Are they only the educated who have had 
what is called a liberal education, or, in other 
words, who have gono through college — ^no mat- 
ter where— no matter how? And all others, 
whatever they may have done, or whatever they 
may be capable of doing, the uneducated f 

If we may judgo by what we seo and hear 
every day, when great men, or their doings, are 
spoken of, such would seem to be the understand- 
ing of the people themselves, which is inconsid- 
erate and alarming, if not positively shamefol ; 
tho understanding not only of the educated, who 
might be indulged in asserting their prerogative, 
if they did not thereby degrade and disparage 
all the rest of the world, but of the uneducated, 
as they are called, and even of the self-educated 
— the titan tic undergrowth of a rich, deep soil 
and a "brave neglect." 

How often do wo hear it said of such men as 
Benjamin Franklin, or James Watt, or Hugh Mil- 
ler, or Abraham Lincoln, or Stephen A. Douglas, 
or Robert Stephenson— all of them *' God Al- 



mighty's scholars" — men, like Themistocles, 
who, if they did not know how to play the flute 
nor make I^tin verses, knew how to make a large 
city of a small one — men who build up, and feed 
or teach nations, tunnel mountains, and bridge 
tho widest rivers at a cast. *! that they had 
only been educated!" or, " with such prodigious 
natural powers, what might they not have been, 
if, instead of being at best only self-educated, 
they had enjoyed the advantage of a liberal or 
finished education," which, considering that, like 
Adam Ferguson, tho great astronomer, they had 
God for a teacher, seems little better than blas- 
phemy, or downright nonsense ! Onlr/ self-edu- 
cated I as if all men were not more sclf-cducatcd 
than they are anything else ! as if education 
were ever finished, or anything more than begun 
in this world. 

TBUB GENIUS OIIIGINATIVE. 

"Would a collegiate course have uplifted such 
men to a higher level than they found for them- 
selves, and sat upon, sceptred and throned, 
crowning themselves as Napoleon did, without 
the help of man f Are not such helps— to such 
men — hindrances? Are they, like others, to 
adopt ready-made theories ? to take opinions 
and convictions at second-hand ? and everything 
upon trust ? Aro tho illuminati of their age, tho 
adventurous and tho troubled of spirit, who aro 
kept awake by the *'xdghtmaro moaniugs of 
ambitious breast," to take ui>on themselves tho 
previdling type of their day, without hesitation 
or inquiry ? Aro they to gfrow, if they grow at 
all, like cucumbers in a bottle ? There are minds, 
which, like Napoleon's, or Shakspeare's, or Lord 
Bacon's, must bo left to ground and root them- 
selves in their own way, or they fall asunder 
with inward striving, like the great dragon that 
Daniel destroyed with unaccustomed food. 

EDUCATION UTILIZED. 

Again, is that education, which addresses itsc^ 
to a part only of our acknowledged faculties, 
stimulating a few, while it dwarfs the rest ? Axo 
we to have but one standard of excellence ? Must 
all men be mathematicians or linguists — or noth- 
ing ? Why not insist on their being all painters, 
or musicians, orators, poets, or chess-players, 
whatever may be their inclinations, aptitudes, or 
characteristics ? Would it be a whit more \mrea- 
sonable to require of all students at Tale, or Har- 
vard, or Cambridge, or West Point, a knowledge 
of mechanics, or of music, than a familiarity with 
the differential calculus, logarithms, or Latin ver- 
sification ? Alike we all ore— but are we so much 
alike, that any two of us would thrive under pre- 
cisely the same diet, or the same changes of at- 
mosphere, the same temperature, or tho same 
traming? 

And after all, is an acquaintance with the dead 
languages, or with the mathematics, all that is 
worth living for—all that man was made for ? a 
smattering, I should say, for tho little our young 
men leaiu at college of Latin or Qreek is soon 
forgotten, and seldom of any usoin the business 
of life, unless, to be sure, in the way of a profes- 
sorship, or in the business of a tutor. Shall 
memory continue to be overtasked, only that 
judgment may be paralyzed and tho imagination 
blighted? What we learn with pain, w© forget 
with pleasure. 
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POPULAR STSTEMB EBBON10178. 

What should we say of a school where they 
always handaged one eye, if not both, or tied up 
one leg, or carried one arm in a sling ? Yet this 
is Just what our systems of education as they are 
called — tystenu forsooth 1 — are doing now, and 
have been doing ever since the world began. Of 
all the faculties wherewith mankind are endow- 
ed by Almighty God, and for the right use of 
which they are to be answemble here and here- 
after, as for so many talents committed to their 
charge, hardly a tithe are ever recognized by the 
schools, though acknowledged by metaphysicians 
and philosophers, among themselves, from the 
days of Plato and Aristotle, and clearly demon- 
strated, in our age, by the phrenologists. 

Of man's three-fold nature — body, soul, and 
spirit— of the animal powers, instincts, and appe- 
tites, of the intellect or understanding, of the af- 
feotious, religious and social, of conscientious- 
ness and foresight and veneration, how little has 
been known, till of late ; and how large a por- 
tion has been wholly overlooked, or undervalued 
in all our systems of education I 

To say all in a word, the whole man, the con- 
crete man, has never been educated anywhere. 
Left to himself, he may have had glimpses and 
glimmerings of the truth, like Harvey, or Gali- 
leo, or Fulton, or Arkwright, or Hahnemann, or 
Gall, or Spurzheim, or Whitney, and other great 
discoverers or iaventors, who would have their 
own way, in spite of established opinions ; but 
such men arc never to be found in the schools. 
They breathe a different atmosphere, and though 
not always able to v\fer a safety lamp, with Sir 
Humphrey Davy, or a mastodon, or an ichthyo- 
saurus, from the fragment of a bone, they have 
all found out what they were made for, which is 
the perfection of knowledge. The heavens are 
round about them, or underneath their feet, in- 
stead of being above them, and always out of 
reach. They believe in God, and not in man. 
Their footprints are along the outworks and bar- 
riers of human knowledge, to be followed by 
coming generations, who will see that there were 
giants in our days, as well as in the past. Their 
instincts are passions— unworldly, though vehe- 
ment, and their progress, however startling, sure. 
Their doings are always a part of themselves, and 
stamped with their several Idiosyncrasies, and are 
never to be counterfeited by inferior natures. 

l^'FLUfi^Cfi OF A COLLBQIATB SBUCAIION CONSIDERED. 

But, if your investigations lead you among 
those who have had what are called the advan- 
tages of a collegiate education, what do you find ? 
Of those, who cany off the highest honors, how 
very few, hardly one in fifty, are ever heard of in 
after-life as discoverers, or inventors, or ever 
greatly distinguished in the professions, or in bus- 
iness, or as leaders ; while the great men of the 
day are generally found to have been, *' if not the 
blockheads of their class," at least the backward 
cmd the sluggish, or the wayward and perverse. 
The great scholars ruin their heallh over the 
midnight lamp ; while the poor scholars come 
out of their long and perilous apprenticeship ready 
to grapple with hardship and to run races with the 
swiftest ; having sound minds, if not learned 
minds, and bodily health to begin the world with. 



And why this great difference ? The inclinations 
of these last not having been consulted, their 
capabilities and preferences not having been con- 
sidered in their academic course, they have set 
up for themselves and become at least men, if 
not scholars. 

THE TENDENCY OF MIND UPWARD. 

But, from the first, there has always been a 
tendency toward something better, and though 
whole generations may have slipped away with- 
out a sign for the cncoui-agement of the sage or 
philanthropist, still there has ever been a yearn- 
ing that could not be appeased, a mysterious 
longing for the distant and unattainable, a sort 
of hungering and thirsting after that righteous- 
ness, which befits a man, who would be altogether 
a man, witli every faculty cherished, exercised 
and carefully unfolded, so that he might do honor 
to the Creator, and hope to hear the words of 
greeting at last, ** Well done thou good and 
faithful servant t Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lordl-' 

THE WORSHIP OF PHYSICAL SUPERIORITY. 

At first, and everywhere, it was man, the ani- 
mal, that bore sway. It was the animal man, 
not the intellectual, nor the spiritual man, thai 
was first deified. Priests there were, but they 
were warrior priests. It was the strong of arm, 
the swift of foot, and the terrible in strife, that 
were worshiped and sculptured, and had tem- 
plesand altars built for them by their fellow-men. 
He that stood, like Saul among the prophets, 
head and shoulders above his brethren, was the 
type of sovereignty — their preappointed chief ; 
and all the education of the age tended, not to 
the culture of the understanding, not to the pu- 
rification of man's nature, and still less to the 
molding of his affections, but solely and exclu- 
sively to the strengthening of his bodily powers, 
and to the hardening of bis heart. To forgive 
was unmanly. To be merciful was to be weak. 
Only the unsparing and the unrelenting were the 
godlike. Even Coriolanus lost more than he 
gained with his countrymen, when he yielded at 
last to the prayers and tears of his mother and 
wife, and spared Bome. Had he swept through 
the city, like Marius, or a destroying angel, they 
would have remembered only how he had "flut- 
tered the Volscians." The household affections 
were trampled on, the social sympathies utteriy 
disregarded. The only love they recognized was 
the love of country, or that which bound together 
Pylades and Orestes, or Damon and P3rthias. It 
was the self-sacrificing and the heroic, not the 
tender and compassionate, nor the elevating and 
humaniEing, that found favor with priest and 
people. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE *^ CLASSIC" AGES. 

While here and there a Socrates might rise up, 
or an Alcibiadcs, with something of human weak- 
ness to recommend or endear him, the great pre- 
vailing typo was that of the elder Brutus, who, 
after condemning his two sons to death, stood up 
before assembled Bome and witnessed their exe- 
cution without flinching or trembling ; or that of 
Cato, who lent his wife to a friend — the wealthy 
Hortensius — and when he had done with her took 
her back and set her up anew among his house- 
hold gods ; or that of the Athenian orator, who 



urged that if a wife went astray, the husband 
might have to provide for the children of another 
man. It was not the loss of her society, nor the 
loss of her affections, nor the loss of character, 
nor the reproach brought upon husband or chil- 
dren, that was considered. With him and with 
the Athenians, whom he represented, it was sim- 
ply a question of dollars and cents. And these 
were the Greeks and Bomans of whom we have 
heard so much — that ** commonwealth of kings," 
who '*rule our spirits from theur urns"— the 
refined, the educated I 

At home, like the Spartans, they exercised in 
heavier armor than they ever wore abroad. Their 
ponderous shields and glittering spears and 
brazen sandals, which they wore among their 
wives and children and slaves, were cast aside 
when they prepared for battle elsewhere. Then 
they arrayed themselves, if not ** in golden pano- 
ply complete,*' at least in a lighter harness, and 
combed their perfumed locks, and moved upon 
the enemy to the sound of flutes instead of trum- 
pets. At home they were despots — abroad, 
heroes &nd patriots. 

To this education of the animal man succeeded 
a somewhat wiser and better system. The intel- 
lectual part of man's nature began to receive 
homage. Achilles, and Hector, and Paris— the 
beautiful, began to give place to Phidias and 
Apelles, to Plato, and Socrates, and .£schylus, the 
soldier poet, and Euripides, and Demosthenes, 
and Thucydides, who became the types of a higher 
civilization, without allowing the animal nature 
of man to be lost sight of, since leaping, and wrest- 
ling, and foot-races, and chariot-racing, and quoit- 
pitching were still cherished by the common- 
wealth, and the Olympian and Isthmian games 
were still encouraged, so that another third part 
of man's three-fold nature began to be partially 
educated. Statuary began to be inspired, archi- 
tecture to bum with inward fire, like the golden- 
roofed tcmi)le at Jerusalem. The intellect was 
personified, and the great multitude were no 
longer carried away by gladiators and prize-fight- 
ers, and St. Paul himself might have found an 
audience, ** few but fitting," when he stood upon 
Mars' Hill, even though he had not fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus. They had Apollo and 
the Muses, Mercury and Jove, Minerva and Venus, 
and the Graces — embodied intellect and wisdom 
and beauty and passion and the foreshadowings 
of serene power. The academic groves were for 
the abstract man, the intellectual man ; the hip- 
podrome, the arena, and the coliseum for the ani- 
mal man. But nowhere had they ever, nor will 
they have, until Phrenology and Physiognomy 
are made a part of our common-school education, 
a gymnasium for the concrete man — ^the whole 
man — for man the microcosm. 

A DECAY OF INTBLLiaENGB. 

That another step was taken after awhile, after 
many generations had passed away, is true. The 
great teachers, like Aristotle and Plato, whose 
disdples, like Alexander, were ready to enter the 
lists anywhere, to contend for a laurel wreath or 
a chaplet of oaken leaves, if they could only 
have kings for competitors — though they would 
not strive with the people, for any prize — had 
begun to suspect that man was not altogether 
animal, nor altogether intellectual ; and their 
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sjatem, so far as they had a system, was intended 
to strengthen both the understanding and the 
body, and sometimes to uplift the soul. This 
was much, compared with what had been at- 
tempted before, but still so far short of mau*s ne- 
cessities, that when the next step was taken, a 
large part of the world went raving mad. Aris- 
totle bad been deified ; Plato had become a sort 
of supreme intelligence. 

AN OUTOBOFPINO OV SELIQIOUS ZEAL. 

And then both body and intellect were lost 
Bight of, and the sphritual man appeared, rising 
higher and higher, and looming with more and 
more of portentous power, as the cloisters and her- 
mit-sanctuaries began to be crowded with the fore- 
most men of their age, like the awful shadow that 
issued from the casket, sealed with Solomon's 
seal and then dropped into the sea, which the 
poor fisherman of the Arabian Nights had unfor- 
tunately landed— first a vapor— and then a por- 
tent — until the very skies were darkened and the 
green earth oveishadowed by his manifestations. 
The business of the world stopped. Monarchs 
came down from their thrones and held a stirrup 
for the ^iritual man, or did penance barefoot, 
with a lighted taper in their hand, at the bidding 
of a cowled priest Emperors and kings, such 
emperors, too, as Henry lY. and Frederick I., were 
not ashamed to crawl in the dust before him. 
But when this great revolution took place, the 
intellect was dethroned, though what was called 
learning appeared to be encouraged, at least so fu 
as to give teachers and confessors the mastery of 
kings and warriors ; and men were made to be- 
lieve that all their bodily powers were so many 
hindrances to their spiritual growth ; and that 
all their business on earth was to crucify their 
propensities and affections, and make war upon 
God's own image— by self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice, even to emasculation. 

OBianr or modern scHOLAsnomc 

And this continued until universities and col- 
lies began to be founded, where the sons of 
wealthy landholders and mighty nobles, who 
..could neither read nor write— men who— 

" Carved at their meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through helmets barred,** 
were desirous that the privileges of their order 
might be secured and perpetuated forever, through 
a system of training beyond the reach of plebe- 
ians, without regard to usefulness or fitness, which 
would secure to all who trnderwent a course of 
study, the reputation of scholarship, with rank 
and power both in church and state. If they had 
instituted professorships of Chaldee or Chinese, 
if they had lectured upon the pyramids, and the 
hieroglyphics, or made all their students chess- 
players, the result would have been just what it 
is now. They would have been the educated — 
and all the rest of the world the uneducated — ^by 
common consent. They would have gone on 
strengthening themselves, generation after gen- 
eration, by granting diplomas, and perpetuating 
distinctions, until mankind, as now, would have 
taken all their pretensions upon trust, and con- 
sented to be stultifi^, without protest or inquiry. 
Half a dozen of the intellectual faculties would 
have been stimulated, and all the rest dwarfed, 
while the bodies and souls of the foremost among 
men would have been utterly neglected, as now. 
Is there no help for this f We shall see here- 
After. 




"S>isns ot (S^axacttx," 



or the wnl, th» bMy Oirm doth take. 

For sool to form, eiid doth the bo4j ouke.— ^jpnuBr. 



CHARACTERS OP 8HAKSPBARB. 

SECOND ABTICLE. 

BT B. W. TULUDGB. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 

HsRB we have one of the most famous of the 
Shaksperian characters. It is the one with 
which the names of Edmund Eean and Junius 
Brutus Booth have become identified morn than 
those of any of the dead or living actors. Mr. 
Booth, however, is named more exclusively as 
Richard the Third ; but, doubtless, his greatest 
triumphs in that character did not more than equal 
those of Edmund Eean. Booth, perhaps, was not 
quite the equal of Kean, who had more of that pe- 
culiar nature of genius, that Protean power to take 
his soul Arom body to body, and put himself in his 
entirety into many varying characters. His Shy- 
lock equaled, if not surpassed, his Richard ; yet 
we can well imagine the judgment, both of ana- 
lytical critics and the general public, suspended 
and inclined to veer wiui every return from the 
one to the other. 

It is said that John P. Kemble, who had held 
the tragic throne until his matchless rival burst 
upon the metropolis, being asked if he had seen 
Kean in Richard, answered, "No; I have seen 
Richard himself." 

Edmund Eean, then, and Junius Brutus Booth 
may be received as the two greatest embodiments 
in histrionic personation of what Richard himself 
was. But let us pass from the conceptions and 
illustrations of him, to the study of Richard from 
Shakspeare, the master who created him, partly 
from the historic original, but largely from his 
own dramatic mind. 

The play of Richard the Third is essentially 
and strikingly different from Hamlet, both in the 
texture of the piece and the physical and meta- 
physical mold of its chief personage. 

Richard and Hamlet are antipodes — opposite 
in their outgrowths of mind and body. Cassius 
was brought up, in our first article, as the con- 
trast of Hamlet the Dane, in his iron Roman 
stamina and direct executiveness of character. 
But Hamlet and Richard have the same great 
metaphysics forcing out in opposite manifesta- 
tions, while their physical make-up bears tl^e 
same strongly marked contrast Hamlet's growth 
is natural and happy from birth, and- the distem- 
per of his mind is sudden and brief; but Richard, 
who is the reverse, is morbid from the cradle. 
Like all heady, overweening cripples, he is daring 
and malignant, and so accustomed to torture in 
themselves, as to hold what they inflict upon oth- 
ers in light esteem. Here is a picture of Richard : 

Bat I, that am not shapM for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
I, that am rodely stamped, and want love^B mi^Jesty 
To stnit before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 
I, that am cnrtall'd of this fS&lr proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diBsembllng nature, 
DeformM, anfinleh^d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and mifiuhionable, 



That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Havo no delight to pass away tho time. 
Unless to epy my shadow in tho son, 
And descant on mine own deformity. 

This is Richard's physical portrait by himself, 
80 strikingly word-painted that an artist could 
copy it as from a living original. 

Here is Hamlet : 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, sword, 

* * . * « • « « • 

The glass of iSuhion and the mold of form. 
What pictures of comparisons! Who would 
assign to Richard the rd/e of a lover? Yet take 
his famous scene with Lady Anne, and the solilo- 
quy that follows : 

Was over woman in this homor won f 
(ru have her, but Iwitt not keep her long.) 

I do mistake my person all this while ; 
Upon my life she finds, altho' I can not, 
Myself to be a marvelous proper man. 

Mark Antony, though the hero of a tragedy 
whose very voluptuousness gives it a gorgeous 
coloring and ftenzy of passion, is not so much a 
type among suitors as Richard. It is Cleopatra 
that types tiie play, not Antony. He is Aer demi- 
god of martial fame and warlike majesty. 

But who, of all the characters of the tragedy of 
Richard the Third, plays the lover? Richard 
himself— the crooked-back Gloeter, " deformed, 
unfinished" so monstrously throughout, that the 
'' dogs bark" at him as he '* halts by them ;" he la 
the ladies' man in the action of the tragic drama. 
A marvelous type is he in love-making. Ham- 
let himself, who has given Polonlus his evidence 
of madness fh>m love, who makes his '< heaven in 
a lady's lap," and commits abundant extrava- 
gance in her grave, is not Richard's match ; nor 
is even the youthful and gallant Romeo himself. 
Richard can out-charm them all through the very 
deformities of his mind and body. One is in- 
cUned to question Bhakspeare's fidelity to na- 
ture in making Richard so potent to win a lovely 
woman, and under the circumstances that he won 
the Lady Anne ; but we are the next moment 
brought to the subtie consistencies of our great 
dramatist's conceptions by remembering that the 
serpent has irresistible charms, and hideousness, 
a potency mesmeric to the susceptibilities of a 
beautifal woman, more than to any other. Have 
we never seen a hunchback with a queenly-look-, 
ing wife, and wondered? It is true the fasci- 
nating poet Pope failed to win his highly gifted 
" Lady Mary"— his " Sappho. '• But then he 
failed because she was Sappho, and not Yenus. 
Lady Wortiey Montague was a woman of mind, a 
model writer, an innovator. She was, moreover, 
a witty casuist, and could have helped Gloster 
satirize himself, and have descanted with him on 
his deformity ; and consequently, the charm of 
hideousness and the witchcraft of his tongue 
would have been lost upon the woman whom the 
disappointed Pope called the '<Slip-«hod Sybil." 
But Shakspeare has not given Richard such a foil 
as Lady Montague. Too great a master was be 
in conception for this. I differ from those surface 
critics who are ever talking nonsense about 
Shakspeare's wonderful knovMige of human na- 
ture, and obwnxUion of human nature. Doubt- 
less he had observed and knew mnoh. His 
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great metaphyBieal mind was coBstantly, and per- 
haps uncoDScloafilyi receiving photographs, as it 
were, of character and individualisms. He had 
seen lilce ourselves a hunohbaclL with a beautiful 
wife ; knew that deformity had led beautj to her 
bridal chamber; but not that alone gave him the 
subtleties of his conception of Hichard, the match- 
less wooer. More perhaps than any other man, 
Shakspearo had the sum of human nature within 
himself. Here was his knowledge.; here was hi^ 
source of observation. He conceived and brought 
forth bis creatures as a woman her offspring ; and 
if it was a monster, why, then, it was a monster. 
From observation ? A*om knowledge ? Nay ! from 
conception. The wonder is in a nutshell ; but crit- 
ical gossips love to make Shakspearo as great a 
monster as he has made his Caliban; and one 
would think that he had gone the world over 
taking notes of human nature. Shakspeare had 
Richard in himself, and understood his consisten- 
cies in deformity. It is Gloster's deformity that 
makes all the paradox we see, and the whole 
action of the play grows out of this. Richard 
evolves himself and his actions out of his body, 
upon the deformity of which he takes every op- 
portunity to descant. Shakspeare has worked 
Hamlet out of the distemper of his mind, Richard 
ont of the distemper of his body. Another fea- 
ture in the development is, that the idiosyncrasies 
of the play and his very shaping of the historical 
acUon are worked upon a text— Gloster himself 
Tis not Richard growing out of the play, but the 
play growing out of Richard ; not himself evolved 
in his actions, but his actions worked upon the 
pivots of his humps and many deformities. What- 
ever Gloster might have been physically, and in 
literal history, ho must be in Henry the Sixth and 
King Richard the Third just what Shakspeare has 
made him, without the absence of any circum- 
stance or mark of his personal deformity. See 
the illustrations : 
Olo, ni hear no more. Die, propflet, in thy speech. 

[Stad8 King Eenri/.} 
For this among the rest was I ordained. 

Down, down to hell, and Bay I sent thee thither. 

iStabf him again.'] 
I that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 

Now mark the immediate transition and the as- 
sociation of his deeds with his person and ill- 
shaped circnmstances of his birth : 

Indeed, 'tis tme that Henry told me of; 
For I have often heard my mother say 
I came Into the world with my legs forxrard ; 
Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste. 
And seek their mln that nsarp^d onr right? 
The midwife wonder'd, and the women cried, 

JesuSj bless vs^ he isbomwith teeth I 
And so I was; which plainly signified 
That I shonld snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then since the heavens have shap'd my body so. 
Let hell make crook*d my mind to answer it 

1 have no brother ; I am like no brother ; 
And this T76rd love, which greybeards call divine. 
Be resident In men like one another. 
And not in me; I am myself alone. 

Anatomize the plays of Henry the Sixth and 
Richard the Third, put all the bits of Gloster's 
action and development together, and see if yon 
have not the exact counterpart of Richard's per- 
A sonallty, with a chain of association of the cir- 
^ cumstaneet of his birth, and his hastening on to 
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tho stage of life with his crooked legs foremost^ 
And then his hump, which was ever going like 
his character, in the opposite direction of his 
legs ! 

This shonlder was ordalnM so thick to heave ; 
And heave it shall some weight, or break my back. 

The fancy of his hunch breaking his own back I 
It was that all his deformities were signs of his 
ordinatiom. He is ever using the word "or- 
dained^' when speaking of any of them, and all 
in reference to something they typified in his 
character and action. He had a shoulder '* or- 
dained so thick to heave," but that hunch was a 
kingdom, and ho would heave it, or it shotld 
break his back. But his kingdom, like himself, 
was to be monstrously wrought out, and not of 
blessed issue and fair proportions. The very lay- 
ing down of his programme of usurpation was 
upon tho basis and principles of his physical 
malformation. His deformities, and their circum- 
stances, he arranged into an index, and was ever 
consulting it. From this he drew his concep- 
tions and bis promptings. He must have had a 
large brain and great metaphysical capacities ; 
but he thought not through the organism of his 
brain, but through the hideous organism of his 
body. His hump was a mountain of ambition 
with a kingdom on it ; his crooked legs the sym- 
bols of his crooked purposes ; his teeth at birth 
plainly signified that he should snarl, bite, and 
play the dog, and all other signs of his monstrous 
make-up were to him Nature's evil oracles of bis 
ordinations, which he resolved to fulfill with a 
hideonsness of mind in exact likeness of his 
body. 

See in the following, firom Act IH., Sc. 2, of 
Henry the Sixth, how Gloster unfolds himself for 
the after-action of the two plays, and according 
to bis constant photography of self-deformity of 
body and mind as the index of development : 

Ay, Edward will use women honorably. 
Wonld he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all. 
That fh)m his loins no hopefhl branch may spring 
To cross mo ttom the golden time I look for ; 
And yet between my sonl^s desire and me 
(The Instfhl Edward^s title bnricd), 
Is Clarence, Henry, and his yonng son Edward, 
N And all the nnlooked-for issne of their bodies, 
To take their rooms ere I can place myself? 

This is how Richard, like Hamlet in " To be, 
or not to be,'' proposes his subject; and how 
much like a hunchback he does it '* Would he 
were wasted, marrow, bones, and all," is crowded 
with Gloster's teeth and humps. Now for the 
development : 

A cold premeditation for my purpose I 

(His hunch is going one way, and his feet, that 
came into the world first, going the other.) 

Why, then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 
Like one that stands npon a promontory 
And spies a fkr-off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 
And chides the sea that sunders him from thence. 
Saying he'll lade it dry to have his way. 
So do I wish the crown, being so far off; 
And so I chide the means that keep mo from it 
And so I say m cut tho causes ofl; 
Flattering me with impossibilities. 

Another of Richard's crooked bits one may be 
certain is coming before he reads the text farther. 



Well, say ti!?re is no kingdom, then, for Richard; 

What other pleasure can tbo world afford? 

I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap. 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

And witch sweet L'tdies with my words and looks. 

O miserable thought I and more unlikely 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns ! 

Yet Gloster knows better ; be is but twisting 
himself. He is not here wooing ^e Lady Anne, 
or be would '* take her in her heart's extremest 
hate," and with no friends to back bis suit ; <* but 
the plun devil and dissembling looks" win her. 
He's chasing his humps, and not the Lady Anne, 
and that's why Gloster has brought up the view 
of a heaven in a lady's lap. Just to heighten their 
effect ; for, like Shakspeare, Richard is a dram- 
atist He wants them especially now, for all his 
heaviest arguments he hangs upon thorn. Of 
course they come directly after a picture of 
beauty ; and thus we have them in tbo very next 
lines: 

Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb; 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws. 
She did cormpt fhiU nature with some bribe 
To shrink mine arm up like a withor'd shmb ; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body ; 
To shape my legs of an unequal slse ; 
To disproportion me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or an unllck'd bear-whelp. 
That carries no impression like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be beloved? 

monstrous fkult to harbor such a thought I 

Think not that Richard has fallen into a vein 
of sentimental moralizing. Give him not your 
passing sympathy, that nature has made him up 
BO ungenerously that none may love him. He 
asks it not He is in his glory now. He is reach' 
ing high for something, and he has climbed his 
deformities after it ** monstrous I" is reached ; 
the transition to his climax follows with crooked 
greatness of character, that is itself a type of his 
person. 

Then since this earth affords no Joy to me 
Bnt to command, to check, to o'erbear such 
As are of better peraon than myself, 
I'll make my heaven— te dream npon the crewn ; 
And, while I live, to account this worid but hell. 
Until my misshap'd trunk that beare this head. 
Be round impal^ with a glorious crown. 

He has it now. Ho knows he has it. But ho 
has something more to develop, and he starts off 
in hypocrisy with a lie, that he brings up on pur- 
pose to master.' How naively (no pun upon the 
word) he opens his counter-subject : 

And yet I know not how to get the crown. 
For many lives stand between me and home. 

But this is only to close with his great master 
subject, Richard himself: 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart ; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my fhce to all occasions, 
ril drown more sailors tlun the mermaid shall; 
I'll slay more gazers than tho basilisk ; 
I'U play the orator as well as Nestor, 
Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could. 
And, like a Sinon, take another Troy ; 

1 can add colors to tho chameleon ; 
Chan^ shapes with Proteus for advantages, 
And set the murd'rous Machiavel to schooL 
Can I do this, and can not get a crown ? 
Tut I were it further off. Til pluck it down. 

As I study this bustling hunchback from the 
text of two plays, Henry VI. and King Richard 
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the Third, both of which are partly blended on 
the stage, I find myself asking whether or not 
John P. Kemble did see Richard himself in Kean, 
or whether Junius Brutus Booth was completely 
successful as Richard the Third. The great tri- 
umphs in the character, won by Eean and Booth, 
might haye been all that we think them to have 
been, and yet one can not help querying just here, 
Did they realise all that Richard describes him- 
self in the last passage T There is the text in its 
fullness and quality in the body of the plays to 
fill in with personation. 8hakspeare has notfailed. 
When does he fail T His mind has been character- 
ized as '' many-sided," " Protean ;" and Richard 
can likewise '' change shapes with Proteus for ad- 
vantages." Shakspeare seems to have put bis mind 
in its metaphysical force into a Richard to see 
how it would evolve itself through humps and 
monstrous concomitants of every kind, and he has 
made Gloster develop himself with as much art- 
fcilness and due progression as though he was the 
author himself composing the play. No charac- 
ter gave Shakspeare so much of his own scope as 
a dramatist as that of Gloster, and it takes him 
through several historical actions to completely 
bring him out. Shakspeare in himself bears no 
resemblaooe to Richard. He is more like Ham- 
let or the magician Prospero. Tet into which 
of his characters has he put so much of his dra- 
matic capacity and transmigrative nature as into 
his hunchback? Our dramatist had a legion 
within himself. See how he has heaped charac- 
ters into Richard I All the others of his charac- 
ters he has created units. Gloster he has made 
a plural. Would you select him in his scenes 
with the Lady Anne, then you have him in a 
marvelous type indeed. Great actors can make 
their very best hits in those scenes, though of 
course not manifest their most forceM and ex- 
citing action. Our women play Romeo; they 
even attempt Hamlet ; but what woman can play 
Richard to Lady Anne ? Indeed, too often do our 
star male players burlesque him in it, because they 
are not equal to the part Or would you have 
him in his epitome of compounds, as described in 
the last quoted passage? Then ho is Nestor, 
Ulysses, Sinon, Preteus, and the master who can 
*<set the murdVous Macbiavel to school.'' He 
can smile, and murder while he smiles ; cry con- 
tent at that which grieves his heart; wet his 
cheeks with artificial tears ; frame his face to all 
occasions; drown more sailors than the mer- 
maid ; slay more gazers than the basilisk. He is 
a more complete Satan than Milton's, though not 
so much out of a human form, nor extended so 
hugely into an infinite conception. 

Byron, in his ** Deformed Transformed," makes 
Arnold the hunchback say, " Deformity is dar- 
ing." Richard is daring personified." But Ar- 
nold the hunchback was a weakling to Gloster 
the hunchback. Richard would not have changed 
his body for his desired kingdom. All that he 
was, and did, and aimed for grew out of his body, 
and he loved his deformity better than a woman 
loves her beauty ; for as in her loveliness rests 
her charm and her victory, so in his hideousnees 
were nascent his greatness and daring. He dared 
to be what he was— dared to be honest to himself 
and true to himself, for himself was deformity. 




and he lived up to it with a strange conscien- 
tiousness. Jmpiousness was a species of religion 
to him. He was of his father the devil , and never 
at any time disowned his parentage, and bis ex- 
pression "ordained" was never used in hypoc- 
risy ; it was ever when he was most earnest. 

Let me oflbr as the closing view the abstract 
of Richard, fh)m the action and development of 
three plays. Tou can not fail to see the hunch- 
hack Gloster throughout, and note how much like 
Shakspeare he is working up a drama : 

Q. Mar, He is arrested, bnt will not obey. 

His sons, he says, will gave their words for him. 
Torit. WIU you not, sonst 
Edw. Ay, noble fotber, if our words will serve. 
JSich. And if words will not, ^^ our weapons shaU. 

This is in the closing act of the second part cf 
Henry YI. It is the flrst time that Shakspeare 
introduces Richard, and how much you have him 
at once. His next is characteristic, but pass on 
to this: 

T. CUf. And 80 to arms, yictorious fkther, 

To quell the rebels and tbelr ^complices. 
Sich. Fye I charity, for Bhame ! epeak uot in spite. 
For you shall sup with Jem* Christ to-night. 
Y, dif. Foul stigmatic, that's more than thou canst tell. 
JSich. If not in heaven, you'll surely sup in helL 

No play of words is this ; it is the daring of a 
great deformity in its mastery opening the drama 
of Richard's ambition— the kingdom for York, 
for Gloster to reach. The next play opens with 
York— the " White Rose"— victorious. See how 
the hunchback comes on in the action. Edward 
shows his father his bloody sword as proof of his 
day's work ; Montague shows York the Earl of 
Wiltshire's blood ; but this is Richard : 

Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. 

(Throwing down th$ J>uk6 qf Somerset's head.) 

York is led by Warwick to the throne ; King 
Henry enters, and then follows a war of words 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster. 
Here is young hunchback Richard-s way of 
settling a dispute : 

K, Henry, When I was crown'd, I was but nine months 
old, 
SidL You are old enough now, and yet, methfaks, 
you lose. 
Father, tear the crown tram the usurper's 
head. 

The impetnons hunchback is chasing the dia- 
dem, and he can not wait. 

Bich, Sound drums and trumpets, and the king win fly. 

He can not argue, except the argument be like 
himself, as in the next scene. Henry, as a com- 
promise, confirms to York and his heirs the king- 
dom after his death. But Richard was more than 
Louis Napoleon's equal in disposing of bands and 
oaths. 

Scene 2 opens : 

Sieh. Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave. 

Mlw. No, I can better play the orator. 

Mont, But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

York enters, and demands the reason of their 
quarrel, which Edward says is '* but a slight con- 
tention," and the father asks, *' About what ?*' 

Sieh. About that which concerns your grace and us, 
The crown of England, fiither, which is yours. 
York. Mine, boy, not till King Henry be dead. 
Sich, Tour right depends not on his life or death. 
Edward comes next ; and then York, ** I took 
an oath that he should quietly reign ;" to which 



the straight-grown Edward rejoins, " But for a 
kingdom any oath may be broken ; I'd break a 
thousand oatbs to reign one year." Bee Richard 
in the reverse : 
Sich. No ; God forbid, your grace should bo forsworn. 
York, 1 shall be, if I claim by open war. 
Sich, I'll prove the contrary, i( you'll hear me speak. 
York, Thou canst not, son ; it is impossible. 
JRich. [Here's his crook'd back at once.] 

An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawfkil ma^stnite 
That hath authority over him that swears ; 
Henry had none, but did usurp the place ; 
Then seeing 'twas ho thnt made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and ft-ivolous ; 
Therefore to arms I 

Does Richard in the next reach for Edward or 
for Richard ? Is he not further developing him- 
self and his drama? 

And father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown. 
Within whose circuit is Elysiam, 
And all that i)oets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus ? 1 can not rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart 
He afterward fulfilled it, for Richard never lays 
out a plot for himself that he does not (ill in. 
His " Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee 
thither," in the last act, fulfills it 
York. Richard, enough ; I will be king, or die. 
The hunchback is the soul of ail. How much 
<< deformity is daring," see in the necessity of 
taking the field against Queen Margaret. 
York. What, with five thousand men f 
JUch, Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 

Take the father's description of Richard's con- 
duct in the battle : 

York, Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cried. Courage^ father / Jlght it out / 

And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 
Richard cried. Charge^ and give no foot qf ground/ 
And cried, A crown^ or else a glorious tomb/ 
A scepter^ or an earthly sepvlcher. 

One human love was in his heart. It was for 
his father. He was not all dross. His lament is 
fine, bat like himself: 

Sieh, I can not weep; fbr all my body's moisture 

Scarce serves to quench my fhmace-bumlng heart ; 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great bar- 
den; 
For self-same wind that I should speak withal 
Is kindling coals, that flro all my breatit, 
And bum me up with flames that tears would 

quench. 
To weep is to make less the depth of grief; 
Tears, then, for babes ; blows and revenge fbr me I 
Richard, I bear thy name ; I'll 'venge thy death. 
Or die renown'd by attempting it 

Richard works up by his impetuous daring the 
ne^t movement of the great drama, and the house 
of York is triumphant He also is afterward 
more than a match for the king-maker Warwick, 
when he rebels and turns to the side of Queen 
Margaret But pass from Richard's daring and 
mastery to another of bis phases. JELere is Glos- 
ter, when King Edward is trying to get Into the 
city of York as its dnke. 

€Hos, (aside.) Bnt when the fox has oncegot in his nose, 
He'll soon find means to make his body 
follow. 
When Edward^s throne is established, at the 
end of the third play of Henry VI., the king pre- 
sents his son to Richard to kiss : 
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QU)9, And that I love the tree from whence thou 
sprangest, 

Witness the loying kiss I give the fhiit 
{AtUi^ To say the truth, so Judas Idss'd his Master I 

And cried Ali hail I when as he meant all harm ! 
Pa88 to Eichard the Third. To Queen Mar- 
gawt: 
Ql09, I would to God my heart were flint, like Edward's, 

Or Edward's soft and pitiful, Uke mine ; 

lam too childish-foolish for this world. 

To call this simple hypocrisy is boyish crit- 
icism in an analysis of character. Richard is 
earnest — earnest everywhere, and honest ; but he 
is always bringing out deformities j and you are 
likely to get a reverse deformity immediately af- 
terward : 

Tell them that God bids us do good for evil ;J 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, stoVn forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint when most I play the devlL 

That is it ; he is playing the devil for a great 
earnest end, not the hypocrite, and he is kindly 
hiding it from others, not himself. Too impious 
for tame hypocrisy is this : 

I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infimt that is bom to-night ; 
I thank my God for my humility. 

Is not this deformed : 

K, Skh, But didst thou see them dead 1 

TVr. I did, my lord. 
K, Sieh. And burled, gmtk Tyrrel ? 

And this : 

Strike alarum drums I 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Bail on the Lord's anointed I Strike, I say I 

I have made this abstract of Richard's person- 
ality and action to show bow much Shakspeare has 
evolved both on the correspondence of deformi- 
ties. There is greatness and intensity in phys- 
ical deformity when a large mind is in the body, 
and ofttimes goodness blended with the charac- 
ter. But there is the reverse type. Richard 
knows it 

The famous English critic Hazlitt says to the 
eflfect, that any second-rate actor can play the 
part and rant true Richard. But in this he is 
mistaken. I hope he did not draw his high esti- 
mate of Kean's Richard after this fashion. The 
cbaracter requires finer playing than any of the 
Sbaksperian r6le. I bave said that the scene 
' with Lady Anne is generally little better than a 
bnrleeque upon the part, and if we extend it to 
the performance throughout, it may not be far 
wrong. It would be a treat to see a Richard per- 
sonated in his entirety. One can bear even to 
see a woman attempt Romeo — aye, not expire at 
her performance of Hamlet ; but Heaven save us 
from second-rate actors blowing Richard's per- 
sonality out with ranting chops and manual 
labor worthy one of our Western ** bull-whack- 



As several darkies were passing an agricultural 
implement store, one of them, pointing to a cul- 
tivator, said, ** A man kin jist set on that thing 
and ride while he's a plowin' !" " Golly," re- 
plied another, *' the demed rfuscals was too sharp 
to tink o' dat 'fore the niggers was free !" 




JAMAICA GOING TO RUIN. 

It is said that the beautiful island of Jamuca 
—land of sugar, coffee, pineapples, oranges, 
bananas, etc. — is going into a state of dilapida- 
tion 'j that the abolition of slavery brought ruin 
on the island. 

Recent official returns show that in the parish 
of Trelawuey twenty-six valuable estates have 
been abandoned during the past fourteen years. 
The whole number in 1861 was seventy-four ; in 
18G5 only forty-eight. 

" Why Jamaica is Poor, and How it May Be- 
come Rich," is the title of an essay by Rev. Samuel 
Oughton, *• printed and published by general 
request'^ in l^ngston. The writer has lived in 
Jamaica for thirty years, and he attributes the 
decay of the island chiefly to the want of indus- 
trial enterprise, but partly, also, to the neglect of 
the laboring classes by the government. The 
remedy, in his opinion, lies in the correction of 
these principal evils. The Kiogston OleaneVf 
commenting upon Mr. Oughton^s statements, 
observes : 

*< Thousands have lived so long on the bare 
necessaries of life, and amid discomfort, that they 
have grown so accustomed to it that, barnacle- 
like, they will cling to the dirty bottom of a ship, 
which everybody else thinks is a sinking one I 
This must be met by the sustained and systematic 
labor of the government and governing classes; 
stirred and animated by a firm confidence that the 
gentle showers, the genial dews, the enlivening 
sun of Heaven's blessing will not be withheld. 
[The * governing classes !' And why not awaken 
the laboring classes, by permitting them to have 
a voice.] If we can only create or call forth a 
taste for the artificial wants of a more civilized 
life, and make our peasantry feel their value, we 
shall have constructed a bridge by which we may 
bring them over to that cleanliness, regularity, 
order, and self-respect which, as a class, they do 
not seem at present either to understand or care 
for. We think well of our peasantry, and feel 
sure that in time they will repay the efforts of the 
philanthropist. ['Peasantry!' What have they to 
stimulate or encourage them 1 Are they not gov- 
erned by outsiders.] We had once the pleasure 
of dining with an ordinary laborer of the country. 
We say pleasure, for it was a pleasure to see a 
neat house, nicely thatched, floored, and furni- 
tured ; a side-board glittered with glasses, and 
the gold of the mugs shone cheerily, while pic- 
tures smiled upon the walls. A ring of Ripley 
pines inclosed a nicely-kept lawn in fVont of this 
mountain home. A white cloth covered a table 
on which was set out a nice smoking dinner. 
What this man had actually managed, thousands 
could accomplish in this land of overflowing 
natural wealth. But we may be assured of this, 
in the words of our author, * That so long as our 
laboring classes continue to be satisfied with 
their present condition, and have no ambition 
beyond the supply of the mere wants of nature, 
Jamaica can never hope to rise to the level of 
other nations and people on the earth, nor to 
enjoy real prosperity or commercial importance." 
[How would a little republican democracy 
suit the natives? If benign English rule so 
utterly fails, why not try a better mode? 

Let Jamaica be republicanized, and all her 
people placed on an equal footing, as here, in 
the United States, and there would be no more 
lamenting over the evils of indifference and indo- 
lence. Try it Let the people govern them- 
I selves. They have been governed too much.] 



THB SUNSBT. 

Oh, beautiful, beautiful, beautiful gu^ 
Of golden light o'er the sunset's flush I 
It is fading now— husk ! ah, hush I 

Thus fades from us life's golden haze, 
And all adown the dusky ways 
In rapt astonishment we gaze. 

And wonder where have fled the dreams 
That, floating cloud-like, brought us gleams 
Of all that high and holy seems— 

And wonder where the glorious deeds. 
That were to fill life's empty needs 
With bright eternity's living seeds. 

We wonder ; ah, but dim at last 
The truth comes slowly drifting past. 
With anchor lost and drooping mast. 

We watch it with a shuddering sigh, 

And wait till death doth draw us nigh 

To heaven, where youth's dreams never die. 



Drbamb. — ^It is not reasonable to suppose, If the 
mind has no knowledge of futurity when we are 
awake, that it it endowed with such extraordinary 
powers when we are asleep. This proposition 
strongly commends itself to the mind, and few, 
we think, will consult a metaphysician with 
regard to its truth. And then, what importance 
can intelligent men and women attach to the 
wanderings and fancies of the brain that is, to a 
more or less extent, affected by the death-like in- 
activity of the body wrapt up in sleep? What 
folly it would be to traverse the world of sleep, 
shut up by a network of a thousand million of 
dreams, to discover to the mind the inscrutable 
mysteries of futurity I 

Christianity will not have accomplished lis 
glorious work until the boasted intelligence of 
this age shall have uprooted and overturned the 
little fabric of superstition in the human heart 
which remains the silent, mysterious relic of a 
former age,— -Crescent Monthly, 

[But what of the dreams and dreamers of 
Scripture? Are they to be ignored? Are not 
dreams sometimes akin to the prophetic? How 
is it that the mind, when all awake, fails to recall 
events which come to us, unbidden, when asleep ? 
It is the experience of many, that lost property is 
found through dreams. Pocket-books, coats, 
jewelry, books, accounts, etc., have been stolen 
or left out of place, and their whereabouts dis- 
covered in dreams, when the mind, soul, or 
spirit seems to have put offer laid the body down 
to rest. 

Will not the editor of the Orescent Monthly give 
us his views on the workings of the mind in 
dreams? Let us try to solve the mysteries of 
psychology, biology, magnetism, clairvoyance, 
spiridsm, and so forth. It will not do to deny the 
truth of what may not be easily proved or 
explained. It is ours to investigate, and try to 
account for what is.] 



EvBRT prayer put forth has its effect on the 
one who utters it, and so of every curse. 
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$vit $aml nidations. 



Oh, happy they— the hspplett of tbetr kind— 

Whom centle lUrs unite, and In one fate 

Tbatr hearta. tbelr fortiMiea, and tbair bdnga hlaad.— Tkoviam. 



<BAB7 HAS DROPPED ASLEEP." 

Now Franky, boy, 'tis time for bed ; 

Put up thofie books, I pray ; 
And Eaty, dear, those toys of yours 

Must all be cleared away. 
The clock struck six some time ago, 

Sounding through all the room ; 
And ere it gives us seven, you know, 

Father will be at home. 

He says there is no place to him 

So sweet as this his home ; 
So sweet that he can never (»>re 

Elsewhere for joy to roam. 
So let us make it nice and snug. 

That he may not complain. 
But feel it e'er his guiding-star 

Through all the dark and rain. 

Now softly, Frank ; don't make a noise- 
Baby has dropped asleep ; 

She's been as good as gold all day ; 
I want her so to keep ; 

Off with your boots, and say your prayers ; 
Tou must be ready quite 

To go to bed when father comes. 
And you have said * * good-night." Ex. 



I 



THE FALSENESS OF 80GZET7. 

BT A. A. a. 

It is said by some of the good of our day that 
the golden age of the millennium is just at hand, 
that already light is seen breaking in the east, 
and that soon the sky will be all aglow. 

The men who raise ** The Last Warning Cry" 
and point the warning finger are worthy of our 
highest respect, for they are as sincere as they 
are persistent ; but how to have faith in their £Edth 
we know not. We have always supposed that 
**The Great Preparation*' must precede "The 
Great Consummation," and of that ** Great 
Preparation" we as yet see but little, for only 
here and there a man — and he is a king among 
his fellows — dares stand up and be true to his 
God and himself and those who live with him in 
what is called society. Now, so long as society 
is what it is, so long as the men and women who 
compose it are what they are, we must continue 
to believe that there is no extensive preparation 
for the triumphal procession of the true-hearted 
inhabitants of the other world, and, consequent- 
ly, that we need not direct our eyes heavenward 
in the hope, or the fear, of seeing the sky open, 
and the great uncounted multitude coming 
through. Geologists tell us that only a htm- 
dredth part of the earth's diameter is solid, that 
all the rest is fire, and that this fire may, at any 
time, break out and bring the long-expected day. 
Well, it may, but we do not believe it ivili, until 
there is a '* Great Preparation" for it in the 
hearts of men. We do not believe in universal 
salvation ; but we do believe in the salvation of a 



great many, and we also believe that if the last 
day of time should come very soon, there would 
be comparatively few to rejoice in the dawn of 
eternity. When society ii cured of its sickness 
and its sin — falsehood — when men and women 
come to have full faith in each other, and can 
live together without wearing masks, then we 
may ** lift up our heads, for behold the coming 
of the Lord drawe^ nigh." 

We can not estimate too highly the virtue of 
sincerity. It xmderlies all other virtues. It is 
the foundation of all character, and without it 
there is no preparation for any world— save one^ 
that God has ever made. 

It has lately been argued by some well-mean- 
ing men — ^men whom we suspect of being better 
than their creeds— that perfect sincerity is an ut- 
ter impossibility, and also very undesirable. It 
has been said that a certain amount of deceitful- 
ness is not only very respectable and commend- 
able, but absolutely necessary, in the present state 
of the world, to bind people together, and make 
all things run in a smooth, peaceful current. 

We are prepared to hazard the assertions that 
all deceitfulness, whether in homeopathic or al- 
lopathic quantities, is as mmecessary and harm- 
ful as counterfeit money— that society may be 
perfectly sincere — that every man may be per- 
• fectly sincere — that those who lean on the 
prop of falsehood will soon find themselves 
crawling in the dust and keeping company with 
serpents— that society with no better pillars than 
Ues will soon fall without any Samson to pull it 
down, and that the world with no braver, truer 
defenders than lying men will at last be complete- 
ly conquered by evil spirits. We are prepared to 
prove that lying is poor policy— tliat it is not even 
" profitable for the life that now is" — that it is no 
railroad over which we may ride swiftly to suc- 
cess and fruition, but the slowest, most weari- 
some, and most damaging kind of a conveyance 
to the things that we don't want, and to the 
place where we don' t want to be. We can show by 
facts — and facts are very obstinate things — that 
men have been untruthful, in plain Saxon, have 
lied all their lives, without giving themselves so 
much as a day's rest in truthfulness, and yet 
made no money, no fame, no happiness, no noth- 
ing by it ; or, if they made anything, found that 
it took to itself wings and went o£f and did not 
come back again. 

There is nothing more unprofitable than lying, 
and nothing more profitable than telling the 
truth, as we will show at our leisure. 

Strange it is that with such blessed incentives 
to truth-telling, as all men have, any should be 
found arguing for lying, and stranger still that 
any should believe and boldly say that strict 
truth is something far in advance of the age, and 
indeed of that long past age when prophets and 
apostles declared the will of that great Being 
whose character is founded in truth. 

But so it is. Yes, there are men, actual exist- 
ences, creatures with minds, and brains for ve- 
hicles, who think that the world was too young, 
centuries ago, and is still too young, to tell the 
truth, that as little is to be expected of infants 
in swaddling clothes, so little, in the line of 
truth, ought to be expected from our young, in- 
fantile world. 



And yet, in spite of all the babblings of men, 
it remidns true tliat the path of truth is a path 
for all men of every age — ^the present as well as 
the future — to walk in, and that it is a path of 
peace. 

A very sweet old-fashioned book, too often laid 
up, out of reach, on the shelf, or bound so hand- 
somely and clasped so tightly that it is seldom 
opened, settles the question as to the possibility 
and profitableness of telling the truth. In times, 
long gone by, the Great Inspirer spake often and 
clearly on this subject of lying. He did not say 
to any of his prophets or apostles : ** I will keep 
silent, for men are, and will, for centuries, con- 
tinue to be in such a low state of moral develop- 
ment, that they will have no power, and feel no 
moral obUgation, to heed what I say." 

No, no. He sounded out, <* The lip of truth 
shall be established forever, but a lying tongue 
is but for a moment." 

*' Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, 
but they that deal truly are his delight." 

** He that will love life and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lipe 
that they speak no guile." 

And among the last words which he prompted 
John, the Bevelator, to speak, are these, and they 
thrilled the hearts and controlled the lives of 
thousands, more than eighteen hundred years 
ago : ** And there shall in no wise enter into it 
[the New Jerusalem] anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or mah' 
ethalUy but they which are written in the Lamb's 
book of life." 

In all these promises for those who will be 
true, and in all these threatenings for those who 
will not, is certainly involved the prohibition of 
lying, and every man is therefore under the 
strongest moral obligation to speak the truth, to 
speak it, not simply when men say it is good, 
worldly policy and perfectly safe to do so, but at 
all times, when not to do it would be to speak or 
act a lie. 

The sophist may continue to tell us that it is 
both impossible and undesirable to have an hon- 
est heart and a truthful tongue. He may con- 
tinue to tell us that perfect sincerity would work 
dire ruin in society, compelling men to express 
every thought and feeling, to turn their hearts 
inside out and satisfy the inquisitive, to yield 
themselves to the scrutiny of all, to use no con- 
cealment and wear no vul of secresy, and to ex- 
pose others as well as themselves to the gaze of 
the curious. But truthfulness calls us to the 
practice of no such folly. It only requires us to 
be true to ourselves and to all men, that we may 
rise, and help others rise, to the perfection of 
goodness and happiness. And what It Is to bo 
true to ourselves and to all men, love and sim- 
plicity will always tell us. 

Let no one, tlien, expect great attainment or 
great gain of any kind in any of the forms of 
deceit, or imagine that there is any real advan- 
tage to be reaped from a double face or a double 
tongue. Deceitfulness seldom brings even a pres- 
ent and temporary reward. On the contrary. It 
brings the very evils we would shun, and the 
very troubles we would avoid. The experience 
of the evils of society has satisfied us that the 
almost universal pracUce of thinking and 
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onettiing, and speatdng and acting another, has 
made the deadliest hatreds, the bitterest animos- 
ities, and the worst alienations. 

Those whom we receive with gracious smUes 
and complimentary words despise and hate ns 
when they find out, as they always do, sooner or 
later, that we are not sincere, and that we have 
been acting a lie. How they learn this it is not 
difficult to tell. We are so constituted, that what 
we are not willing to say to a man's fnoe, we will, 
at some time, be betrayed into saying behind his 
back. But if we do not proclaim our insincerity 
in this way, we do in another. There is almost 
always an indescribable sometbing in the looks 
and manners of those who are practicing decep- 
tion. Their kindness, their exprestuons of inter- 
est, their civilities fail to win us, and we feel-* 
we can scarcely tell why— that they are not true 
friends. We may never have heard of anything 
they have said against us, but we can not look at 
them, or listen to them, without the lurking sus- 
picion that they do not feel the friendship they 
are trying to manifest^in other words, they ap- 
pear to m deceitful. Consequently we feel un- 
easy in their presence, and are glad to be rid of 
them. 

It may be they belong to what is thought the 
better class of deceivers — triM, Chrifdan deceivers. 
Startled by some report, carried around on the 
tongues of men and women, they thought at first 
of coming directly to us, to learn the whole truth, 
but finally concluded to keep silent. Whenever 
they meet us, they think of what they have 
heard, but flatter themselves they are doing us 
no harm, as, they neither believe nor disbelieve 
the strange stories that have been in circulation. 

Some of us, no doubt, are on this list of liars, 
and probably take pride in being liars of good 
Judgment, rare wisdom, and marvelous piety. 
But our unusual talent for deception and our fine 
skill in lying have made numerous enemies— and 
the worst of enemies— and we have had proved 
to us, not only the fiict that we have often made 
our position in society very uncomfortable, but 
that we have'done our part toward keeping the 
world out of that state of perfect love and har- 
mony so long predicted. 

It is indeed true that society Is no better for 
the false-heiirted. We have all, with a few ex- 
ceptions, deceived and been deceived, and hearts 
have grown cold, and strong bands of love have 
been broken, and men have been ** hateful, and 
hating one another.'' 

The spoken falsehoods of the tongue, the un- 
spoken falsehoods of the heart, the silent false- 
hoods that bide away in smiles, and the false- 
hoods of various kinds that spread themselves 
. over all the life have been our worst enemies, not 
our best helpers. They have led us in thorny 
patiis, through deserts where were no springs of 
water, and up high mountains of difficulty where 
were no resting-places. Promising us everything, 
they have giT«n us nothing, and who shall say 
we owe them anything t Truth, truth alone, is 
the sure friend and the safe guide, and every 
man, if he will, may see her beckoning finger 
and hear her voice saying, '* This is the way ; 
walk ye in it." Turn aside, and your way will 
A be rough and wearisome, and you will never know 
^ the full richnegB and sweetness of life. Turn aside, 



and you will find when you have crossed the 
river that leads to the other side, that you can not 
enter in, with the true-hearted, ** through the 
gates into the holy dty," for *' There shall in no 
wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or makdh a UeJ* 

THB WIFE'S IiAST THOUQHT OF 
EARTH. 

BT /nUA A. BULLABD. 

And will his love oatlast the grave 
That hides me fh>m his sight away ? 

And will his spirit cMng to mine 
When severed from this house of clay? 

When Death's cold Hps have pressed my own, 

TiU all the bloom of life is fled, 
Will he who deepest mourns forget 

'' The soul that leved him is not dead ?'' 

When I no more these arms may wind 

About his nock hi soft caress, 
Will he be comfbrted to think 

My spirit hovers near to bless ? 

I knew he loves me— know his heart 
•Will suffer more than tongue can tell. 

When snatched flr*m loving ftiends away, 
I bid to earth a last farewell. 

HeMl miss me when the morning sun 
Pours light and giadness on the plain ; 

He*ll miss me when with noontide heat 
The '' king of day^' asserts his reign 

When darkness creeps along the vale, 
My voice, my step, my fhce he'll miss ; 

He'll miss me when the starlight fSftlls, 
And dewdrops drink the moonbeam's kiss. 

God help him wImu Ms grief is new, 
To drink the cup and bear the cross ; ■ 

And as the darkened years roll on, 
Assist him, Lord, to bear his loss. 

From every wound time plucks the sting ; 

It always was, and will be so. 
And hope springs up in hearts that grieve. 

As ivy plants o'er ruins grow. 

Will he who vowed to love but me. 

Seek solace in another's cliarms ? 
And will his heut be warmed by love 

When I am locked in Death's cold arms ? 

I would not have him droop for aye 
Above the bed where lies my dust ; 

I would not live save for his sake ; 
For him my fears— in Qod my trust 

. I ask him but lo think of this, 

When happy in love's second bloom— 
I loved him with a Christ-like Jove, 
A love that triumphs o'er the tomb. 
Wacoota, MiHir. 
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WoNDKRFDL. — The human system is like a piece 
of delicate mechanism ; the least clog in the 
wheels of the machine is felt through Uie whole 
apparatus. Even a particle of dust will disturb 
somewhat the perfect movement of a delicate 
piece of mechanism. There is no piece of mech- 
anism that can compare with the human frame. 
How wonderful do all its organs exhibit a per- 
fect action ! In every part there is conUnually 
going on a gigantio system of labor, absorption, 
and secretion; the taking in and throwing off; 
the distribution of nutriment, the elimination of 
particles ; contraction; expansion, and all the 
principles that operate in the kingdom of Nature 
are controlled, concentrated, and operated. 




xmriwa> TG[E FRENCH STATESMAN.* 

Louis Adolphe Thiebs, the distinguished Frendi 
statesman and historian, was bom in MarBeilles, 
April 16, 1797. He was the son of a poor work- 
man, but discovering considerable talent, was en- 
abled through some influential relations to obtain 
a thorough education. He studied law at Aix, 
but did not follow that profession, preferring the 
study of history and philosophy. At the age of 
twenty-four he became known as a first-class 
journalist, contributing extensively to the lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals of the day. The 
history of the French Revolution, undertaken in 
connection with Felix Bodin, was completed by 
him alone in 1827, and attained great popularity. 
Previous to the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
Tliiers occupied important posts in the govern- 
ment — at one time the premieiship of France, 
and exercised a widespread political influence. 
After Napoleon IIX. was declared emperor, Thiers 
withdrew from active politics and resumed his 
literary pursuits, which he still industriously 
prosecutes. 

Thiers possesses a head much above the aver- 
age size ; indeed, it is very large for a French- 
man, and being broad and high, gives him char- 
acter for energy, cxecutiveness, and moral inflex- 
ibility. There is more of the Saxon than of the 
Celt here^ so far as the general appearance is con- 
cerned. See how snug, compact, and solid the 
organization ! There is solid material here. He 
should l)e known for that spirit of decision which ' 
can best be defined as sturdy positiveness. The 
sprightliness and versatility of the true Frank do 
not enter very largely into his oompositicm. Large 
Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Caution combine to make him politic, shrewd, 
guarded, and economical. The forehead is am- 
ple, manifesting ability as a reasoner, and breadth 
of mind sufficient to comprehend large interests. 
He would rarely lose his own individuality or 
compromise his special views ; in fact, as already 
hinted above, the tendency is toward dignified 
reserve and persistency, if not dogmatism. He 
would '* have his own way," at any cost, and 
be usually in the right. 



* From our Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Fh js- A 
iognomy for 1867. 
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PLEASANT MBMORIES. 

Words of sympathy and kindness are never 
forgotten. The memory of them becomes one of 
the pleasantest incidents in a lifetime ; they be- 
come part of a man's life. You know the food 
that we eat becomes assimilated as part of oar 
very being, and so these pleasant memories — so 
pleasant — they, too, become assimilated as part 
of our material nature. The heart can not forget 
them, and they will do one good. Let mo say, if 
there, are any who think themselves too old to 
learn, let them suspend that judgment for one 
moment. If you think that a good, kind word 
can not do any good, suipsnd that thought for- 
ever. It will do good to somebody. It may 
do good to everybody. Now, if your own 
impulses lead you to say a harsh word, check 
it down— check it down — check it down. Say a 
kind word if it costd you your right hand, or if it 
costs you your right arm. It will do good— send 
ing the sunbeams into the heart, and becoming 
assimilated in the future being of the man. 
Always say the kindly word ; and to the young 
people I would say, if the storm of your present 
passion tempts you to speak hastily, don't have 
anything to do with that passion. Say the word 
of sympathy and love, and it will last. Oh, what 
pleasant memories it will send all through your 
future life ! j. r. h. 



WALKING. 

In his articlo on ** Walking," Prof. Smyth has 
tl^e following somewhat fanciful speculations : 

« * The tradesman in walking give signs of fold- 
ing cloth, measuring tape, and taking down 
bundles. The ponderous arm and heavy fall of his 
hand betray the blacksmith ; and the quick, ner- 
vous grasp with which she adjusts her dress, gives 
unmistakable signs of a factory operative. Trav- 
elers who visit the field of Waterloo are acpus- 
tomed to enter their names in a register. This 
book has been kept for many years by the same 
person, and with wonderful accuracy he is able 
to designate the visitor's nationality simply by in- 
specting the handwriting. Much more easily can 
the profession or nation be detected by the gait. 
The grave Spaniard, the phlegmatic Dutchman, 
the vivacious and sanguine Frenchman, the re- 
served and formal Briton, the inquisitive, impet; 
uous, and self-confident American, each betrays 
the national gait in his style of walking. The 
sailor rolls when on shore, as if our trim planet 
sailed unsteadily. The soldier marches even 
when no longer under orders. The sycophant 
bends the knee as though every man he meets 
were a prince. The lawyer steps boldly and pa- 
tronizingly. The clergyman abstractedly, as if 
the street were his study, or cautiously, as if mind- 
ful of the snares and pitfalls spread for the un- 
wary. The waiting clerk is known by his bows 
and graceful effrontery. We distinguish the cox- 
comb by the careful manner in which he drops 
his foot and picks his way along the street ; a 
watchman, by his heavy, measured tread. Stu- 
dents saunter, school-girls trip, school-boys dally 
and loiter, children patter, doctors hurry, hunt- 
ers stride, teamsters-trudge, gossips gab, market- 
women bustle, boatmen shuffle, ghosts stalk, and 
aldermen strut." 



PARTED. 

Wb stood beside the open door, 

Beneath the star-light's gleaming ; 
The patriot^s blue my lover wore. 

His fttco a cheerftil seeming. 
Ho spoke not— bnt my hand he held 

Relnctant captive in his own ; 
And in my steadC&st eye beheld 

For him no love-light shone. 

He spoke not— bnt the look ke gave 

Pierced my heart with sorrow ; 
For where, I thought, will my lover brave 

Bo lying on the morrow? 
Ho loosed my hand— he turned to go, 

" Good-night,^' he said, ** to human ken 
The future's hid— but ere the summer's glow 

Perhaps we'll meet again.*' 

A moment more, and I stood alono— 

Alone in the star-light's gleaming; 
The cheering warmth from my heart was gone— 

I thought I was only dreaming. 
I have loved him not, though dear to my heart 

Is the friend of my early years ; 
Yet why does the thought of him make me start 

And moisten my eyes with tears f 

Days into weeks, and weeks into months 

Slowly and sadly lengthened ; 
And the friendship of youth, I knew at once 

To love had been nourished and strengthened. 
How my sad heart bled that our parting scene 

To him bad been so uncheering ; 
How I longed on his soldier breast to lean. 

And to whisper words endearing. 

The summer waned— the autumn came. 

And brought my soldier lover ; 
His name was bright with a hallowed fiune— 

His bier they did uncpyer. 
He spoke not 1 Oh, night of woe 1 

His voice is stilled forever; 
The heart lies low whose warmest glow 

For me shall waken never I 

Too late I too late ! true-hearted one, 

The mourning bow before thee ; 
Too Uite, when thy glorious work is done, 

The bitter tears rain o*er thee I 
They laid hhn low In a soldier's grave. 

And bowed in prayer before it ; 
And now in the early spring-time wave 

The flowers I planted o'er it. 

And still I sit in the star-light bright. 

And mourn fot the lost forever— 
Mourn that the true heart lost to sight. 

Should have sorrowed flrom mine to sever. 
But I patiently bide the coming time. 

When the pains of life are over; 
And 'mid Joyous strains of a heavenly chime, 

I shall greet my soldier lover. 

PlTTSBUBO, PKKH. GEO. W. D. 



JUDGE NOT THT BROTHER. 

How little do we know of what lies fttr beneath 

The cold exterior I An ocean may be surging there ; 

A hurricane compressed and held in diains ; 

A world of love, that, unexpressed. 

Doth almost tear the heart asunder ; 

Then Judge not^ thou thy brother. 

Though he may seem cold and stem to thee. 

For may-be that some disappointment dark 

Hath turned the current of his life 

Back to himself again, and made 

The path he daily treads as Uiough 

It were a desert, where silently and all alone 

Ho bears the heavy sorrow tbat his ptdsied tongue 

Could never breathe to men. No toortff, though mighty, 

Can express the deepest anguish, for 

When the Iieart itself doth speak. 

Silence alone can relffn. 



PHUOBOPHY* of SHAKINa HANDS. 

Thbbs is a philosophy in hand-shaking. It is 
an indication of character. It gives expression 
to the degrees in which you are appreciated or 
esteemed by another. There are a variety of 
methods of shaking hands, accordlog to tempera- 
ment, disposition, or occasiod. 

Some seize yonr hand with a fervent ^grasp 
— one foot extended — and holding your eye 
with their own. Such is the salotation of the 
jolly tar, ready to share 'Hhe last i^ot in the 
locker'' with the stranger of the hour. Otiiers, 
agam, seize yenr hand with as mnch fervency, 
and may mean as well toward yon ; but they do 
not look directly at you, bat past yonr cheek, 
with eyes steadily set, as if looking for some 
undefined ghostliness beyond, and seeming to 
converse with the same. 

Others give too great a show of fervency to the 
salutation, causing your fingers to tingle with 
pain ; you involuntarily glance at the injured 
hand, expecting it to have been compressed into 
one horrid, braised, extended index finger. 
Others, agdint add to this exhibitiou of muscular 
power, by swinging your hand up and down, a 
sort of imitation that they are about to "pump" 
you! 

A few come so close to yon that you can feel 
their breath upon your face ; others seem to be 
experimenting on the greatest distance at which 
the salutation can be exchanged. Some daintily 
offer you the tips of their fingers ; it means either 
that they consider themselves vour superior or 
that they are not disposed to be especially gra- 
cious. Others, again, take your whole hand, even 
endangering the immaculate whiteness pf your 
wristbands. 

Tfaie most agreeable shake of the hand is ^hat 
meaning, welcoming grasp, warm but not painful 
in pressure, which stands guarantee to the sym- 
pathetic look and kindly spoken word. The most 
abominable hand-shaking is that lazy, lisUess 
offering, giving no pressure, and averse to 
receiving any. We have shaken hands vriih, 
such persons, and the memory of it has annoyed 
us for an hour afterward. It was like touching a 
wet disholoth, or a cold, quivering frogi An'emr 
barrassiog shake of the hand is, when the party 
greets you hastily, yet sUenilyt as if he felt guilty 
of boldness, or was not quite sure that he had not 
been nusled by a resemblance. It is as awkward 
as a pause In conversation. 

Perhaps, to young lovers, the quiet, half-unin- 
tentional contact of hands is most pleasant— that 
soft, lingering restlessness — that delicious re- 
maning at love's dictation— that faint attempt 
at withdrawal, at propriety's suggestion; that 
electrical thrill of contact which fires the veins, 
modulates the voice, colors the cheeks, adds a 
brightness to the eye, and a tremalou9ne8i to. the 
lips. 

How many men, profound in philosophy, bril- 
liant in scholarsliip, high in position, have sat for 
hours in tlie still moonlight, holding in their hand 
the soft white kan^ of a woman ? their thoughts 
idly borne olT by a fiitting leaf or the thrill of a 
bob-o'-link ! Who can say that they were not aU 
the better for it ? Can not the lion be in love T 

STAOATXO. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE KINO OF PRUSSIA. 



THB KINO AND QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 

phrekoijooical character. 

The portrait of the King of Prasaia, which we 
have engraved and here present, shows that the 
bodj and brain are above the average size ; and 
the indications favor the inference that he is 
hardy and long lived. 

The vital temperament predominates ; be is 
undoubtedly a good liver, and enjoys the good 
things of earth. The bead is broad above the 
ears, indicaUng execativenees and force of chai^ 
acter. It is high in the crowa and at Benevo- 
lence. Cautioosness is moderate, but there is 
Seoretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and a strong prac- 
tical intellect. 

We see no indications of brilliancy. There is 
something of stemnesA with a good deal of selfish- 
Eeas, which is somewhat modified by Benevolence. 
Hie social feelings are evidently strong. Had 
his lot been cast in republican America instead 
of monarchical Prussia, he might have passed for 
a general, a sea captain, a superintendent of 
some public work, a banker, a broker, or a 
wholesale merchant In either case he would, 
DO doubt, mind his own business, and expect 
others to do the same. He would be dignified, 
self-relying, and willf\il. He probably believes 
in himself with that comfortable feeling that he 
inherits a divine right to rule. Take-off his 
trappings and rig him out like a republican, and 
be would pass for a strongly marked and original 
character. Better men than he may be found in 
all countries earning their living by honest toil. 
But he would not need to occupy a subordinate 



position, nor become any man's humble servant. 
He would necessarily do much toward shaping 
circumstances, and making for himself a good 
position. 

His features indicate observation, thoughtful- 
ness, clearness, and comprehensiveness. That 
heavy double-chin accompanies a strong vital 
temperament. That broad head and broad face 
correspond to that large chest and that powerful 
vital organization. And, as before remarked, 
the whole indicates a love for the luxuries of the 
table and the good things of this worid. We 
see but little of the spiritual or the ethereal ; 
much more of the animal. 

Of the Queen, it may be said that she has a 
very kindly, loving, and intelligent expression. 
She is doubtless educated, and every way woman- 
ly. There is nothing haughty or distant, but 
rather the opposite— familiar and kindly. If not 
great, she is, no doubt, good. If not a philoso- 
pher, she is certainly not a cipher. She could fill 
almost any position which a true woman could fill. 
She is neither ardent nor voluptuous— nor cool 
and indifferent, but seems to combine all the 
qualities of kindness, affection, integrity, and 
devotion. She would win the esteem and regard 
of all ; the envy and hatred of none. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Frederick William Louis, the present king of 
Prussia, was born on the 22d of May, 1797, and 
is the second son of Frederic William III. and 
Louise Auguste Wilhelmine Am61ie, his queen. 
He received a careful scienUfic education, though 
his boyhood was passed in the most disastrous 



period of Prussian history, and his youth in that 
of the great struggle against Napoleon. 

While yet young, he was made military gov- 
ernor of Rhenish Prussia, and held the royal 
commission as king's lieutenant in Pomerania. 
He was then old enough to know the bitterness 
which followed the defeats of his father's army at 
Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, and to share, in some 
measure, in the triumphs of the war of liberation 
and the enthusiasm which was kindled by the 
campaign of 1818-14, when the grand army of 
Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo, and the 
French army driven out of the fatherland. 

His father, Frederick William IH., dying in 1840, 
was succeeded by Frederick William IV., the heir 
to the throne. In 1857, Frederick William IV. was 
seized with a malady connected with temporary 
insanity, which compelled him (9th of October, 
1855) to give up the personal management of 
affairs, and being without issue, the duty devolved 
upon his brother, the Prince of Prussia— the 
present king— to conduct the affairs of the king- 
dom, and he was made Regent on the 23d of 
October, 1861. On the death of Frederick Wil- 
liam lY., January 2d, 1861, he ascended the 
throne, and on the 18th of October, 1861, was 
crowned at Konigsberg, under the title of Wil- 
liam L 

Until the time that he became Regent, he 
observed a scrupulous abstinence from all un- 
invited interference with the affairs of the gen- 
eral government, but manifested very decided 
sentiments whenever his opinions were invited 
by the King. But since bis accession to the 
throne, he has had but a troublesome time of it 
with his own people. He displayed no ambition 
to be esteemed a pattern of learning or philoso- 
phy, and if he developed anything, it was an 
inclination to be a prince of Prussia of the school 
of Frederick the Great He was placed nomi- 
nally, though whether by his own consent or not 
is by no means clear, at the head of a section of 
politicians called the << Prince of Prussia's Party," 
which supported the constitution, which has been 
so often promised, once given, and withdrawn ; 
but it was never considered certain that he would 
adhere to it on his accession to the throne. He 
was alternately designated an extreme liberal 
and a stem absolutist. He has shown himself, 
since he came forward into public life, to be a 
cautious and reserved man, who is not anxious 
to connect himself with any particular abstract 
doctrines, and he has shown many of those quali- 
ties which enable a sovereign in his position to 
maintain a strong government, while he has 
exhibited a due regard for the interests of his 
own country in her relations with the rest of 
Europe. 

In the early part of 1861 he visited the Emperor 
of the French, the object of which visit was said 
to be dictated by a policy having for its object 
the placing of a king at the head of the German 
powers. At that interview the Emperor frankly 
admitted that the co-operation of Prussia, and 
the settlement of the Italian question by the 
recognition of the kingdom of Italy would be of 
great value, to which it is stated that the king 
replied, that until Rome and Tcnice were annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy, it would hardly be said lo 
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have an ezisteDoe ; and tbat the uncertain state of 
things in that countrj obliged Prussia to remain 
a passive spectator until things were more de- 
cided. The state of Denmark, and a treaty of 
commerce between France and the Zollverein, 
were also subjects of conversation between the 
two sovereigns, to which questions he answered 
reservedly and evasively. 

In 1863 came the Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 
culty, of which we gave a synopsis in our Septem- 
ber number, under the head of *' The Late Euro- 
pean War,'' which led to the late war between 
Prussia and Austria, and to the final defeat of the 
latter, the credit of which belongs rather to Count 
Bismarck than to William I. 

He is now in his sixtieth year, and has not 
changed much since he was military gov- 
ernor of Rhenish Prussia. He is a soldier, and 
prone to carry his military instinct into matters 
political. The absolutist principles he showed 
as a prince he has endeavored to carry out as a 
king. It was his pleasure to be regarded as a 
soldier, and as a soldier he now stands before the 
world. To aggrandisse Prussia, to emulate the 
deeds of the Great Frederic, are said to have been 
the ruling passions of the king, and the late con- 
flict shows the immensity of his ambition and his 
courage as a soldier. 

William I. was married 11th of June, 1829, to 
the Queen Marie Louise Anguste Catherine, who 
was bom 30th September, 1811. She is the 
daughter of the late Charles Frederick, Grand 
Duke of Saze- Weimar-Eisenach. She is honorary 
commander of the 4th regiment of Grenadier 
Guards. They have issue: Frederick William 
Nicolas Charles, the crown prince and heir- 
apparent to the throne of Prussia, bom 18lh 
October, 1881, married to the Princess Victoria, 
of England, January 25, 1858, and Princess Louise 
Marie Elizabeth, born December 3, 1886, married 
September 20, 1856, to the Grand Duke Frederic 
William of Baden 




THE OVTL VTROTB A BOOK. 

Ths owl wrote a book to prove that the sun 
was not full of light ; that the moon was in re- 
ality much more luminous ; that people had 
been in a mistake about it, and the world was 
quite in the dark on the subject. 

** What a wonderful book 1" cried all the night 
birds ; *' and it must be right ; our lady, the owi, 
has such very large eyes, of course she can see 
through all the mists of ignorance." 

**Very trae," cried the bats; '*she is right, 
no doubt. As for us, we can not see a blink ; 
the moon and the sun are alike to us, and for any- 
thing we know, there is no light in either. So 
we go over in a body to her opinion." 

And the matter was buzzed about until the 
eagle heard of it. He called the birds around 
him^ and looking down upon them from his 
rocky throne, spoke thus : 

** Children of the light and of the day, beware 
of night birds t Their eyes may be large, but 
they are so formed that they can not receive the 
light, and what they can not see, they deny the 
existence of. Let them praise moonlight in their 
haunts ; they have never known anything bet- 



ter ; but let us, who love the light, because our 
eyes can bear it, give glory to the great fountain 
of it, and make our boast of the sun, while we 
pity the ignorance of the poor moon-worBhipere, 
and the sad lot of those who live in darkness." 

[Application : Some men have eyes — faculties 
—so constmcted that all things look blue, and 
they are sad, downcast, hopeless ; others see the 
red, and they are sanguine, buoyant, jubilant, 
hopeful ; othere see only the serious, the grave, 
and the dreadful ; others, the gay, the joyous, 
the light and trifling. In many, appetUe colors all 
things, and a luxurious dinner, with " something 
to drink,'* monopolizes. Others, with large Ao- 
quisitiveness, see only ** the dimes and dollars ;" 
and so on throughout. One is absorbed in 
works of charity ; another, in art, invention, 
music, poetry, oratory, conchology, astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, or phrenology. Short-sight- 
ed mortals, the best of us can take in but a 
few rays of light or knowledge — ^more than the 
owl, more than the eagle — but no one man can 
know it all. Let us open our minds — every fac- 
ulty—to all light and trath, and free ourselves 
from prejudice, bigotry, and ignorance. Let us 
rise as high in the scale of development as our 
finite natures wiU admit.] 



Air actress connected with one of the theaters, 
a great favorite, was being complimented upon 
the blackness of her hair. "Why, it's dyed," 
she replied, with the amiable fraiikness of the 
trae artist. " Dyed," replied the other speaker, 
** why, favorite as you are, you are not. yet five- 
and-twenty." "No," said the lady ; "but you 
know — 

" Whom the gods love, dyo early." 



Paul Denton's (a Tkxak BIibsionabt) Apoobo- 
PHB TO Wateb. — "Not in the simmering still, 
over smoking fires, choked with poisonous gases, 
and surrounded with the stench of sickening 
odors and rank corruption, doth your Father in 
heaven prepare the precious essence of life, pure, 
cold water. But in the green glade and grassy 
dell, where the red deer wanders and the child 
loves to play, there God himself brews it, and 
down, low down in the deepest vallejrs, where the 
fountains murmur and the rills sing ; and high 
upon the mountain tops, where the naked gpraa- 
ite glitters like gold in the sun ; where the hur- 
ricane howls music ; where big waves roar the 
chorus, * sweeping the march of Gkxi,' there he 
brews it, that beverage of life, health-giving wa- 
ter. And everywhere it is a thing of beauty : 
gleaming in the dewdrop ; singing in the sum^ 
mer rain ; shining in the ice gem, till the trees' 
seem turning to living jewels ; spreading a gold- 
en vail over the setting sun, or a white gauze 
around the midnight moon ; sporting in the cat- 
aract ; sleeping in the glader ; dancing in the 
hail shower ; folding bright snow-curtains softly 
above the wintry world, and weaving the many- 
colored iris, the seraph's zone of the sky, whose 
warp is the rain of the earth, whose woof is the 
sunbeam of heaven, all checkered o*er with ce- 
lestial flowers by the mystic hand of refraction 
—still always it is beautiful, that blessed cold 
water. No poison bubbles on its brink ; its foam 
brings not madness and murder ; no blood stains 
the liquid glass ; pale widows and starving or- 
phans weep not burning tears In its dear depth ; 
no drunkard's shrieking ghost from the 
curses it in words of despair." 
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TALEDICTORY. 

Again the circuit of the revolving 
years has brought us to the close of a 
twelvemonth. The year 1866 will soon 
be numbered among the things that are 
past; its experiences each individual 
memory will retain ; it has gone freight- 
ed with the joys, the cares, and the sor- 
rows of humanity. A brief retrospect of 
our Journal during the past year is in 
keeping with the reflections suggested by 
this season. As we announced in the open- 
ing of volume Forty-three that we were 
determined to fight error, scientific and 
religious, we trust that the record of our 
struggle, as contained in the pages suc- 
cessively issued month after month, when 
considered with fairness, will not put us 
to the blush. To be sure, we have not 
altogether avoided the . taunt of the 
caviler, the reproach of the censori- 
ous, or the exception of the critical; 
and we do not expect to so steer our 
bark as always to avoid the quicksands, 
the squall, or the breakers. The circula- 
tion of the Journal is distributed 
throughout the entire country, Stat-e and 
Territory ; North, South, East, and West 
have each some share of its teachings. 
We think, with good reason, that no 
other monthly publication has a so wide- 
ly distaributed subscriptien list. If local- 
ity, then, has anything to do with differ- 
ence of opinion, there should be found 
among the readers of the Journal the 
greatest diversity. " So much the worse 
for its success and the brain of its editor," 
one will say. Y^s, tact and talent are 
indeed requisite to so prepare and print 
articles intended to convey mental and 
moral instruction that they will be ac- 
cepted by readers of diverse religious and 
political o^nions. But the Journal, 
^notwithstanding its widely distributed 



circulation, and the great variety of char- 
acter and intelligence to be found among 
its readers, has been'eminently successful, 
and for the simple reason that it has 
striven in a straightforward manner to 
inculcate plain truth, to expose error, and 
chastise crime. Sometimes an error has 
been committed, or an inconsistency un- 
wittingly published, but whenever dis- 
covered, steps have been taken for its 
proper acknowledgment and refutation. 
Experience has conclusively and satisfac- 
torily demonstrated to us that Honesty, 
at all timesj is the best policy. With- 
out any desire to glorify ourselves, but 
merely to ofier a single instance of the 
remote workings of our Journal, we in- 
troduce the following letter : 

ByANBYiLLE, Ind., Auq. 6^, 1866. 
Dear Mr. Editob — i urn a consiaot reader of the 
AaiBRiCAN Phrenulooioal Journal, aod desire to 
say a fev? words oonceroing it, aod ibe science it 
so Dobly advecates. About two years ago I pur- 
chased a copy at a news d6pdt. This was not the 
first copy I ever saw, but it was the first copy that 
I oyer paid much attention to. I toolc it home 
and read it through carefully. I found its pages 
stored with useful information concerning sub- 
jects of wbicb it behooves every man, woman, 
and child to become acquainted. Some of the 
terms, it is true, were new to me, and therefore I 
could not fully comprehend iheir meaning. I 
knew nothing abon^he names of the faculties and 
the location of their organs. But this difficulty was 
soon obviated by purchasing one of your ** Self- 
Instructors'' and a large-sized phrenological bust, 
which I placed in my study ; and whenever I had 
any leisure time, I devoted it to the study of Phre- 
nology. In less than three months I became fa- 
miliar ifith the name and location of every or- 
gan ; and every day its truths became more and 
more impressed upon my mind. I have since 
made many practical observations, both on my- 
self and my friends, and in a thousand cases have 
I seen the science of Phrenology verified. My oc- 
cupation is school-teaching, and never could I so 
f\illy understand the different dispositions and in- 
clinations of children ; never could I po easily 
and successfully govern a school as since I ol^- 
tained a knowledge of this important science. 
Every teacher in the land should make it a study ; 
all young men, and women too, who would have 
a safe star to g^ide them through the journey of 
life; all who would truly eojoy healtu, wealth, 
and happiness, should acquire a knowledge of 
this all-important branch of educatiou. 

Respectfully yours, John WrrLENBACH. 

Letters containing encouragement fike 
this are received daily from all sections, 
and we feel that our hands are indeed 
" held up'* as were those of Joshua in 
sacred hist-ory. In looking over our col- 
umns we find many distinguished names 
among the contributors. Mrs. George 
Washington Wyllb has quite regularly 
occupied some space with her racy and 
well-meant advice to the home circle. 
Choice gleanings from sermons and 
special contributions have appeared from 
time to time, the product of such prolific 
and well-matured brains as those of Rev. 




H. W. Beecher, Rev. Alfred Taylor, and 
J. L. Corning, D.D. Among other writ- 
ers whose productions add luster to our 
pages, we make mention of Horace 
Greeley, who occasionally finds leisure, 
amid his multitudinous engagements, to 
say a word in his clear and forcible style 
to the readers of the Journal ; of the 
Hon. John Neal, another well-known 
litterateur J whose zeal for Phrenology has 
not declined with advanced life ; of the 
sprightly and absorbing Bungay, and the 
melodramatic Tullidge. 

During the year soon to dawn upon 
us, we propose, in addition to the above- 
mentioned, to serve up well-cooked 
morsels of mental food from the pens of 
other celebrities. We may promise some 
sound physiological instruction from Dr. 
Griscom, of New York ; some curious and 
'interesting papers on Ethnological sub- 
jects from the well-known traveler and 
author E. G. Squier, M.A. ; and we hope 
to present other writers of distinction 
through our pages. The amount of mis- 
cellaneous matter touched upon, in many 
instances afibrding valuable information, 
is very large, as any one will readily per- 
ceive on comparing our monthly with 
any of the other simultaneously issued pe- 
riodicals. The number of portraits and 
illustrations published in the Journal 
the past year exceeds two hundred and 
fifty, the major part of them having been 
obtained at great expense. It is quite 
important to successful journalism that a 
periodical number among its constant 
contributors those whose names are pop- 
ularly accounted worthy of the profound- 
est respect. We have frequently given 
in our pages articles from some obscure 
individual which would sustain compar- 
ison with those of Emerson, Holmes, or 
Whipple, and poems equal in beauty of 
conception to Mrs. Hemans or Whittier. 
We are thankful for such eflTorts on the 
part of this or that obscure individual, 
and are willing to publish anything of 
true merit which may edify the reader, 
notwithstanding the author is entirely 
unknown. 

" Comparisons are odious," and we do 
not like to institute them with respect to 
anythiYig in which we are specially con- 
cerned, but we will say this, that for 
amount of readable matter contained 
within its covers, and for practical utility, 
the Journal will probably sustain a 
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oompaiison with any of the three-dol- 
lar magazmes published in this city or 
elsewhere. As regards illustrations, we 
print a much larger number than any of 
the three-doU^r monthlies, and at an ex- 
pense which would astonish our country 
readers. 

We would progress in scientific re- 
search, in reUgious and moral enlighten- 
ment, in mental and physiological devel- 
opment, and in everything that tends to 
make men more manly and women more 
womanly. If there has been good done 
in the past through our efforts, directly 
or indirectly, and we certainly have 
abundant evidence thereof, we would 
take it as an assurance and encourage- 
ment for further eflTort, and as a basis for 
the expectation that the eflfort will inure 
to the benefit of mankind. We would 
do more than heretofore ; we would en- 
large the borders of our field, and through 
the increasing circulation of the Journal, 
the extended distribution of our publica- 
tions, and the instruction of sincere, earn- 
est men who may go out from us skilled 
in phrenological science, endeavor to 
make the world better acquainted with 
the truths of that science. It is instruc-. 
tive, elevating, spiritualizing, and the 
more its principles become disseminated 
among the people, the more complete 
will be their civilization, for it tends to 
enlighten the reason, purify the character, 
develop and improve the physique, the 
body, and deepen those religious convic- 
tions which are founded upon the sure, 
immutable principles of Divine revela- 
tion. 

There was a time when we were as- 
sailed by the cry of '^ Infidel, Materialist, 
Fatalist," but that cry has long been 
silenced, and minister and layman have 
come forward with hearty indorsements 
of phrenological principles as connected 
with true religion. In fact, we feel that 
we must stand or fall with that religion 
which is based on the Bible. So much 
of it that was once dim aud unintelligible 
to our minds has been cleared up by the 
application of science ; so much of it sub- 
stantiates what is included among the 
primary facts of Phrenology, that if the 
beautiful edifice of revealed religion were 
to topple over. Phrenology would be 
buried among the ruins. But we have 
no fear of such toppling down ; we sin- 
rely believe that "the word ©f the 
abideth forever," and therefore are 




secure. Some men, readers of the Joun- 
NAL, deprecate our course in adhering so 
closely to Christianity. Poor men I they 
are sadly at fistult themselves, and would 
have us even such as they are, afloat — 
rudderless. We have but now explained 
why we cling to Divine revelation, and 
we are assured that all true men will 
encourage and sustain us if we strive 
ever to advance 

« Onward, onward, strong and steady. 
Heart within, and 6rod overhead." 




SLEEP — DEATH. 

Thb human body falls asleep by d^rees. M. 
Cabanis, a French physiologist, says the muscles 
of the legs and arms lose their power before those 
that support the head, and these lost sooner than 
those that support the badk; aad he illustrates 
this by the case of persons who fall asleep on 
horseback, or while sitting or walking. Hooon- 
ceiyes that the sense of light sleeps first, then the 
sense of taste, next smell, and lastly that of 
touch. 

So in the process of dying, one sense or faculty 
of the brain at a time lets go of life. Propen- 
sities first decline, perceptives next, reflectives 
next, and the moral sentiments, which put us in 
relation with the spiritual, last of all. A good 
man, ripe with years, is not afraid to die. Ho 
awaits with perfect trust and resig^nation — 
as when we retire at night — the call to his 
heavenly home, '* a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." Let us briefly trace the 
interesting process of '* departing this life." 

In natural decay, one of the first indications of 
waning life is the loss of appetite. The stomach 
declines food, or throws it off, refusing to digest 
it. Next a weak or feeble circulation of the blood 
is noticed. The lower extremities — hands, feet, 
etc. — become numb or cold for the want of those 
currents of the warm, nourishing, life-sustaining 
fluids. If we take no food wo make no new 
blood ; and, like a plant without water, must 
soon droop and cease to live. The next phase 
observable in the process is in the respiration, 
which becomes less and less copious and free until 
it, too, ceases. Digestion suspended, the circu- 
lation diminished — confined chiefly to the heart 
and brain— the ordinary physical activity and en- 
ergy departed, the body is consequently without 
vigor, and rapidly losing its accustomed anima- 
tion. Wo now come to the brain. Alimentivo- 
ness, located nearest the body, in intimate rela- 
tions with the stomach, has ceased to act, and 
sleeps, as it were, in death. Acquisitiveness, 
near neighbor to Alimentiveness, hitherto occu- 
pied in getting property and counting gains, un- 
looses its purse-strings and with open hand di- 
vides its property among surviving kindred. The 
affections — Amativeness, Parental Love, and Ad- 
hesiveness—part company with the loved ones ; 
the wife says "good-bye" to her husband, the 
mother '* farewell" to her children— consigning 
them to the kind care of some trusty friend. 

The mechanic throws up his tools and speculates, 
for the time, on the mechanism of the heavens, 
the movements of the planets, and the dissolving 
views of life. The artist sees colors and forms 



blending into the spiritual as the material form 
recedes. EDs mind, with the decay of the body, 
expands, becomes supematurally illuminated. 
All his former efforts and conceptions seem tame 
compared with the splendors of creative art 
spread out on the eternal canopy of heaven. 

Was the dying man a statesman? Did he 
study and labor for the advancement and eleva- 
tion of his nation? In making laws, did he 
have reference to the good they would do ? In 
short, was he, in the true sense of the Word, a 
real statesman f If so, how different his end 
from that of the pettifogging politician, who 
sets men by the ears contending with each other 
for selfish ends ! 

Was he a merchant ? Did ho send his ships to 
distant seas to transport the produce of his ooun • 
try and bring homo the productions of other 
countries ? Was his heart animated by a mis- 
sionary spirit f If so, notwithstanding he may 
have acquired great wealth and fame, if his mo- 
tive was rather to do good than to get money, if 
he lived in his moral sentiments rather than in 
the propensities, his lost moments in life and his 
departure hence must be happy. 

Was he an author or an editor ? Did he make 
books, newspapers, or magadnes? Supposing 
him to have been blest with large intellectual 
faculties and with an education enabling him to 
do this, how did he use these Ood - g^ven tal- 
ents ? In the interest of humanity and for the 
edification of society? Did he so write, print, 
and publish as to make nien better for the read- 
ing? Or did he cater to passion, to pervert- 
ed appetite, and thus vitiate the mind of the 
reader ? Were his writings and teachings in 
keeping with the better part ? Did they tend to 
elevate, sanctify, and spiritualize? If so, happy 
man! Some write trashy novels; some write 
what ore called '^ blood-and-thunder tragedies ;" 
some write light and triflin^j comedy ; others 
write '* right." There is something in what is 
read akin to *'food and drink." The mind 
should be healthfully fed with that sort of men- 
tal pabulum which will nourish and sustain it, 
and bring us into harmonious relations with the 
higher nature and with God. Ccmtemplate the 
death of such persons as we have described. 
Which of them will look back on his life-work 
with satisfaction ? and which will bo filled with 
bitter remorse ? not only for lost opportunities, 
but for the perversion of his own nature and the 
influence exerted on that of others. 

Was he a physician ? Did he feel animated by 
the desire to relieve suffering, to bind up wounds, 
to perform painful operations that be might pro- 
long human life ? Was it with that sacrificing 
spirit which would incline him to forego personal 
comfort for public good that he entered upon his 
professional career ? Or was he merely a merce- 
nary quack, feeding on the diseases and sufferings 
of humanity ? In short, was he a true physiciaa ? 
Or was ho a remorseless impostor ? Did he as- 
sume false titles to deceive ? Or did he modestly 
pursue his calling without pretension, without 
falsehood, and without the hope of greater re- 
ward than a reasonable compensation and a con- 
science void of offense and approved in heaven ? 
Contemplate the death-bed scenes of the true i 
physician and of the charlatan 1 *A^ 
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Was he a miser f Tliere are misers, of greater 
or less parsimony, In every commmiity . It is sup- 
posed by many that ho is happy in his money ; 
but we do not so think. His higher nature must 
be perverted to make him sacrifioe his sense of all 
that is good to the '* love of lucre ;" he neglects 
wife, children, friends and home that he may ac- 
cumulate money ; and when gotten, he passes 
sleepless nights in the fear of losing it, and be- 
comes either a fanatic or absolutely insane through 
dread of coming to want. He loses all trust in 
Qod. His hopes are based on material things, of 
which he must soon let go, and he is, indeed, 
*'all afloat." Ck>ntemplate his end. Having 
neglected and starved his soul, he is '* spiritually 
blind," and goes down to a dark, doleful tomb, 
beyond which, to him, all is dark or blank. He 
sees and hopes for nothing. What a dismal pic- 
ture is the life and death of a miserable miser ! 

Was ho a man of leisure, living an aimless 
life f Did he inherit the means by which to sup- 
ply his common wants, and thus was enabled to 
live an idle life — a life without exertion and 
without growth or development ? What were his 
motives in living, and of what use to himself or 
to the world was ho f Was ho happy f Did he 
contribute anything to the happiness of others f 
An aimless life woxtid necessarily lead to a hope- 
less death. Having performed no real service in 
this life, buried his talents in the earth, he will 
find nothing to his credit in the world to come. 

Is he a good school-teacher, departing from his 
pupils with all }^ work upon him f He sees end- 
less processions of youth, arrayed in spotless ^ 
white, with open books, drinking in knowledge 
which shall miake them wise and good. 

Is he a Christian musician 7 What throngs of 
happy voices greet his ear hynming that triumph- 
ant song, "I know that my Redeemer liveth I" 

Is he a sincere preacher of the blessed gospel ? 
How his heart throbs with gratitude to Grod that 
he was the means of turning souls from selfish- 
ness heavenward t He will receive his reward. 

Is he a benefactor f A philanthropist f Did he 
assist in building and maintaining school-houses, 
colleges, churches, hospitals, and asylums 1 Did 
he plant trees that others might eat the fruit 
thereof ? Did he open up new territories for set- 
tlers ? Was he reformatory and progressive, or did 
he oppose, pull back, and seek only his own selfish 
ends ? What were his motives ? These will tell 
not only on his life, character, and organization 
here, but on his last moments and on his future. 

In conclusion, our organization becomes, in a 
great measure, what our actions, our thoughts, 
luul our lives make it. If we study we thereby 
bring into action certain faculties—" talents'* — 
which are iucreased by use. As it is with the 
body, the exercise of the muscular system giving 
development and strength, so the exercise of the 
intellect, the social and the spiritual &cultiee also 
gives development, and largeness, and activity 
to the fEu;ulties just in accordance with their ex- 
ercise. If permitted to remain without exercise, 
there is no growth, no character. 

Reader, where do you stand f For what are you 
steering ? Where do you expect to ** fetch up V* 
How will it be at the hour of parting with life 
and entering upon a new existence f As you live, 
labor, aiKl love, so yon will grow, develop, and 



ripem; and your death will be in acoordamce with 
the life you have lived. 

STANZAS ON DEATH. 
*' And this is death 1 

Sayl is it Aord to die r 

Do not the qolv'ring Up, the restless eye, 

Tell of the deep, the mortal agony t 

One long, deep breath. 

One wild, convulsive throe, 

AndallisetiU. StiU? 

Aye, this solemn stmness— 

This is DEATH. 

The pnlse has ceased to beat, 
The heart no more sends forth 

Its healthftil wave- 
Stopped by His power, 

Who first its motion gave. 
Where Is the soul T 

The immaterial mind 
That once gave luster 
To this senseless clay? 
Sayl has it vanished. 

Like the viewless wind? 
No I Ithasbnrst 
This mortal chrysalis-— 

A holy, heavenly thing, 
Forth firom this dusty ndn 

Into life to spring. 
*Tls sown in weakness, 

Bnt ^twill rise in power ; 
fiarth claims the seed. 

Heaven culls the beanteoos flower. 
Ohl blessed Hope, 

That looks beyond the grave— 
Ohl wondrous Love, 
That thus fi;pm Death can 8<ve.*' 

HEALTH AT HOME. 

The subject of personal and household hygiene 
is one which directly affects the immediate in- 
terests and happiness of every human being. Its 
importance to the health, longevity, and comfort 
of every individual will not be disputed, yet, 
strange to say, there can scarcely be mentioned a 
subject upon the true principles of which igno- 
rance so generally prevails, or to which so littlo 
attention is given. 

Regarding instruction on this matter as of the 
first consequence to the world at large, and being 
desirous of setting forth correct views respecting 
it, we are about to issue a series of articles there- 
on, prepared by a member of the medical pro- 
fession who has made it a subject of study and 
practical application for nearly twenty-five years, 
and whose extensivo experience in tho treatment 
of diseases, and also as a writer and lecturer, en- 
ables him to present this valuable topic in such 
a manner as will render it comprehensible by 
every reader of our Joubnal. The first article on 
tho subject will appear in an early number. 




PHRENOLOGT. 

CONSIDERED EXTRINSICALLY--N0. S. 

In the first article on this subject, we considered 
the evidences in favor of Phrenology as arising— 
from the characters and reputations of its dis- 
coverer and elaborator ; from the fact that many 
who at first spurned its teachings afterward be- 
came its most sturdy advocates; and ftrom the 
manner in which it was discovered, viz., induc- 
tively. We propose now to continue our discus- 
sion of the subject, adducing further evidence of 
a like nature in support of the science. 



In the natural grouping of the organs on the 
human cranium, we find forcible testimony to the 
truth of Phrenology. Dr. Qall made no effort to 
arrange or systematize his discoveries. When he 
thought he had carried his investigations, with 
reference to a certain faculty of the^idnd, suffi- 
ciently far to enable him to locate its organ in 
the brain, he simply so located it, and stated in 
his writfaigs the result of his researches. To Dr. 
Bpurzheim is due the credit of reducing the mate- 
rials gathered by Gall to a specific system or 
science, and so elaborating it as to render it 
practically available. But, and the point we 
would make consists in this, Spurzheim did not 
make any new arrangement of the organs already 
discovered so far as their position as mapped 
npon the skull is concerned, but set off in groups 
those wliich belonged to specific classes, as the 
moral organs, the propensities, the domestic sen- 
timents, etc., and he found the organs already 
classified to bis hand by nature. Benevolence 
stood in its place next to Veneration, where Gall 
had found it ; so with Conscientiousness, Hope, 
Finnness, etc. It was not necessary in order to 
complete th^ moral group that BenevcAenoe 
should be moved fh>m some other region of the 
brain to its present position. The organs of tiie 
intellect ranged themselves in perfect harmony 
around Comparison— the organs of the social 
nature with beautiful consistency stood around 
PhiloprogenitiveBess. 

In the groupings of the organs, the considerate 
will perceive a beautiful harmony and fitness. 
The animal propensities, those qualities belonging 
to the lower or sensual part of human character, 
are at the base of the brain, lowest and nearest 
the physical or animal man. In front, associated 
with the chief of the senses, are the peroeptire 
organs, those which are on the look-out. Above 
these and allied to them are the refleetivet. 
Highest of all are the moral and spiritual organs, 
those which inspire religious feelings and ally 
man with Heaven. When we contemplate the 
wonderM harmony and proportion whieh we 
thus find to exist among the organs of the bndn, 
we can not but exclaim wi'Ch the enraptured 
psalmist, ''How wonderM are thy works, O 
Lordl In wisdom hast thou made them all." 

Again, Plirenology finds much support in the 
mere mention of the names of some who advooate 
its claims at the present day. Such for example 
as Hon. John Neal, of Portland, Me. ; Hon. Ezra 
Cornell, of Ithaca, N. Y. ; Horace Greeley, editor 
of the New York Tribune, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dr. Andrew Boardman, Dr. Steadman, 
Dr. John F. Gray, Dr. Louis P. Warner, Prof. 
John M. Camochan, M.D. ; Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
for thirty years editor of the Boston Medioal and 
Surgical Journal; Dr. Wm. Halsey, of New Jer- 
sey : Prof. Amos Dean, Albany Law School; Wul 
Gilmore Simms, S. C. ; Rev. Dr. Thos. J. Sawyer, 
and manv others of distinction. 

One of the leading principles of Phrenology is, 
that ** size of the head (or the brain), other things 
being equal, is the measure of power f* and how 
completely is this demonstrated in daily life, as 
well as by the historical records of famous men 
whose portraits are extant ! It is impossible even 
for a skeptio (in Phrenolo^) to think of Julius 
Ceesar or Napoleon L, of Anstotle or Franklin, of 
BaconMor Jefferson, of Shakspeare or Irving, of 
St Paul or John WeslSy as possessing diminutive 
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crania. A large brain is as much a necessary 
accompaniment of a great intellect as large bone 
and muscle are inseparable from gpreat physical 
strength. This principle is too obvious for 
further consideration. 

Etrery intelligent man, though he maj deny it, 
is to some extent a phrenologist ; he draws his 
inferences wlrh respect to the intellectual caliber 
of those he meets for the first time from the same 
cranial indications as the phrenologist does, 
although he has no substantial reason for his 
inference, as the latter has. Men read character 
in the expression and form of the face, and pro> 
nounce this or that one a knave or a gentleman 
in accordance with the impressions derived from 
a scrutiny of the countenance. The character, 
all agree, gives form and expression to the head 
and face. This is, in fact, but a practical belief 
of phrenological principles. 

THB BRAIN THB ORGAN OP THl MIND. 

Now it is universally acknowledged by all who 
have any claim to mental culture, that the brain 
is the part of the human physiological structure 
through which the mind acts. Up to the time of 
the discovery of Phrenology, the discussions of 
this subject by sages and philosophers were vague 
and speculative; and even at this late period 
Phrenology offers the only conclusive demonstra- 
tion of this great fact. Outside of Phrenology 
we find men discussing the subject of the mental 
powers, and referring them, in a most indefinite 
and inconsistent manner, to the brain. Those 
generally considered the best reasoners upon the 
subject have come closest to the doctrines of 
Phrenology. See what Dr. Watts says in his 
celebrated treatise on the ** Improvement of the 
Mind.'' '*It is most probable that those very 
fibers (Phrenology first demonstrated the theory 
of the fibrous constitution of the brain), pores, or 
traces of the brain which assist at the first idea 
or perception of any object, are the same which 
assist at the first idea or perception of any object, 
are the same which assist also at the recollection 
of it ; and then it will follow that the memory has 
no special part of the brain devoted to its own 
service, but uses all those parts in general which 
subserve our sensation as well as our thinking 
and reasoning powers." Whether Dr. Watts was 
the forerunner of Dr. Grail in Phrenology or not 
we can not say— but his statements are consistent 
with our science and very like its reasonings. 

Phrenology best demonstrates the fact of the 
center and source of thought, feeling, and senti- 
ment being located in the brain by pointing out 
the very organs of the brain which manifest or 
give expression, to thought, feeling, and sentiment 
according to their development and activity. In 
metaphysics the nomenclature of Phrenology has 
been acknowledged invaluable because of the 
clearnesTt of its distinctions between thonght, 
feeling, and sentiment The learned Archbishop 
Wbately, whose namd is familiar as "household 
words'' to men of cultivated minds, says that 
even supposing Phrenology to be chimerical, the 
treatises on that subject would be of great value 
"from their employing a metaphysical nomencla- 
ture far more logical, accurate, and convenient 
than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their 
schools." How much the success which his writ- 
ings on log^c and rhetoric have everywhere met 
with, especially in being universally received as 
text-books in the highest institutions of learning, 
is owing to the archbishop's acquaintance with 
phrenological teachings we can not say, but will 
leave the reader to judge — taking the prelate's 
important statement into account 

How diverse are the feelings and sentiments of 
a man's character ! as widely apart in quality and 
nature as his different external senses — smell, 
bearing, or taste ; and since one's manifestations 
of character are so varied and apparently incon- 
sistent, how philosophically and rationally are 
they explained, and only so explained by the 
clear principles of Phrenology ! In fine, PhrenoU 
ogy has only to be fairly investigated to convince 
the most determined skeptic. h. s. d. 



MISS KATB JOSBPHINB BATEMAN. 

This lady has a remarkably compact and 
vigorous physical organization. We seldom find 
a person who is so solid and strong, who has so 
much vivacity and activity. Her temperament 
is favorable to ardor, intensity, and activity; 
while the strength of the constitution, the solidity 
and vigor, give her power ; and these tempera- 
mental characteristics lay the foundation for 
what she has been able to do. She never wearies ; 
can work a long time without exhaustion, and is 
fresh to the last. 

The brain is broad at Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and these feelings give her a relish 
for the exhibition of character which is forcible 
and earnest She could not enact a tame piece, 
either on the stage or in her own private char- 
acter. She has considerable policy ; is able to 
keep her feelings in reserve ; but can hide emo- 
tion that would be to her disadvantage more 
easily than she can assume that which does not 
belong to her. 

She has hardly Self-Esteem enough, but her 
Love of Approbation is large, and she never, with 
her force of character, will allow herself to break 
down. Her Firmness is comparatively strong. 
She is not easily discouraged, because she has 
strength enough to rise above difflcnlties. She 
has strong sympathy ; is grateful for favors ; seeks 
to do good ; has more honesty than piety. 

She has good talent for reading mind, compre- 
hending motive ; strangers seem to her luminous ; 
and her first judgment with respect to them is her 
best. Her fancy to copv is not strong. She can 
live out her own idea of a subject, but would not 
feel disposed to follow in other people's foot- 
steps. She walks more naturally when she 
makes new tracks ; and her power of personation 
comes from her large Perception, from her 
appreciation of character itself; and she acts 
best when entirely natural. 

The organs which indicate a practical intellect 
are almost excessively developed. Her Indi- 
vidnalitv, located just above the bridge of the 
nose, is immense, and enables her to gather facts, 
to appreciate what is presented ; in short, to see 
everything almost on the instant 

Her Language is also well developed. That 
fullness of the eye indicates it ; and having a good 
memory of facts, she carries the whole h^tory of 
a subject in her mind, and is not easily confiised 
in recalling what she knows, or diverted from 
any pursuit by confusion. She has literary taste ; 
capacity to gather and hold knowledge, and to 
use it by either speaking it or acting it, not on the 
stage merely, but in real life. Her reasoning in- 
tellect is fair. She is a critic rather than a logi- 
cian. She never will be accused of using mellow 
phraseology, or of being a hypocrite ; is not in- 
clined to flatter people, nor to make her own case 
better than it is. Hor faults and defects are just 
about as well known to her intimate friends as 
her excellences are. She is strongly social in 
her disposition ; cares less for the home than the 
friends ; where the friends are, there is the home. 

Kate Josephine Bateman, was bom October 7, 



1843, in Baltimore, Md., in that quarter known 
as Old Baltimore, in one of a row of distorted, 
queerlooking houses, built by Jerome Bonaparte, 
overlooking a little stream called Jones' Falls. 
At that time her parents, who had been for some 
time on the stage, were not doing active duty in 
their profession, but afterward, through mercan- 
tile reverses, re-appeared on the public stage 
about the time our heroine had reached her third 
year. Mr. Bateman, shortly after this, became 
manager of the Louisville Theater. One evening 
the play to be performed was the *' Children in the 
Wood.'' At rehearsal in the morning, the two 
children who usually played *' child parts" were 
sick, and could not play at night. In the emerg- 
ency, Mrs. Bateman thonght of allowing her two 
children, Kate and Ellen, to take their places. 
Accordingly, Kate and Ellen were immediately 
taught their parts for the night. The deMu took 
place December 11, 1846; such was the success 
of the two children, that the play was repeated 
the following evening, including the scene of the 
two children alone in the wood, which is gener- 
ally left out of the piece. The play was so suc- 
cessfully received that it was repeated for ten 
consecutive nights. The company then visited 
Cincinnati, where the same piece was performed, 
and the success of Miss Kate was even greater 
than it was in Louisville. During the remainder 
of the season our heroine appeared as the child 
in " Pizarro," the infant in " Metamora," and in 
other characters. So popular did she become 
with the public, and so much dramatic ability 
did she display, even at that tender age, that her 
father was induced to organize a small traveling 
company for a six months' tour through Indiana 
and the Northwestern States. Such pieces were 
produced as would give the little ones every 
opportunity to display their charming versatility. 
It was during the season of 1849 that they played 
their first star engagement as the "Bateman 
Children," at the Museum, Boston, Mass. Our 
heroine, when she was six years old, did not con- 
fine herself to two or three characters, but em- 
boldened bv her success, played Richmond, and 
Little Pickle. While making a tour through 
New England, she played the first and second 
acts of Macbeth, at a town called Portsmouth, 
N. H. She made her dibiU in this city at the Old 
Broadway Theater, and fulfilled a highly success- 
ful engagement. After this she was confined to 
a sick bed for several months. Recovering from 
her sickness, she made a tour of the country, 
meeting with success wherever she appeared, 
after which she was taken to England by her 
father during the great Exhibition of 1851. She 
was presented to the London public August 23d, 
at the St James' Theater, in "The Young 
Couple," and the last act of " Richard the Third." 
After a great success in London the company 
visited all the principal towns in the United King- 
dom. In Edinburgh, Mr. Combe, ^the phrenolo- 
gist, saw them; and at an interview he predicted 
a famous career for the subject of this sketch. 
After a brilliant tour they returned to London, 
performing at Drury Lane Theater December 27, 
1851, before an Immense crowd. They left En- 
gland August 18, 1852, in the steamer Atlantic. 
Arriving home they appeared at the Astor Place 
Opera House and the Old Broadway. After 
another tour South and West, they took a trip to 
California, returning to St. Louis in 1856, where 
she made her last appearance on the stage as a 
child on the 4th of July, at the St. Louis Theater, 
as King Artaxomines, in "Bombastee Furioso." 
She then retired from the stage for three years. 
Re-appeared March 19th, 1860, at the Winter 
Garden, in this city, as Evangeline, playing a 
three weeks' engagement. Since then she has 
appeared as a star in nearly all the principal 
towns and cities in this country as well as in 
England. First appeared as " Leah," in Augustine 
Daly's play of that name, January 19, 1863, at 
Niblo's Garden, which has been the means of 
putting more money in her purse and adding 
more to her reputation than any other piece in 
her repertoire. 
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OUR EMINENT DIVINES. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCIIES, WITH PORTRAITS. 

In preeenting to oar readers this second gronp of por- 
traits and descriptive characters of eminent American 
dlTlnes, it behooves as to say that it is dUBcnlt for the 
phrenologist, in describing their di8tinp:aishing pecoliar- 
ities, to discriminate widely where ho has so many Indl- 
Tidoals belonging to a single profession, especially when 
those Individnals occupy high and nearly eqnal positions 
in that profession. In ministerial life the surroundings 
of different clergymen arc peculiarly alike ; their duties 
are in most respects similar, and the influence of those 
. surroundings and duties tends to stamp their features 
with similar characteristics. 

John Henry Hopkins, D.D., Bishop 

of the diocese of Vermont ond the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, was 
bom in Dublin, Ireland, on the 30th of January, 1792, He 
came to America with his parents in 1800. His education 
was liberal, as ho was intended for the law, but he entered 
a counting-room in Philadelphia instead. In 1817, after 
a foilure in business, ho studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in the year following. In 1823 ho quitted the 
practice of law for the ministry, and in 1894 become rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Pittsburg, Po. In 1831 he accept- 
ed a call to Trinity Churdi, Boston, as assistant minis- 
ter. Soon afterward, in the spring of 1832, ho was elect- 
ed the first bishop of the diocese of Vermont. This po- 
sition he immediately took, and at the same time became 
rector of St PauTs Church, Burli ngton. The latter charge 
he resigned in 1856. As a bishop he is distinguished for 
the great energy and industry exhibited in building up 
his diocese. He has also been a diligent writer, both 
critical and controversial, and probably holds the first po- 
sition for polemical ability among ^iscopal divines. 

Bishop Hopkins has a decidedly strong facial configu- 
ration, and slaould bo known for his strength of will, 
tenacity of- purpose, and boldness in the expression of 
his sentiments. He is a man of rather strong likes and 
dislikes, his first impressions usually controlling to a 
great extent his views of character and subjects. He is 
not an unsteady, transitive, fluctuating person, but de- 
cided, disposed to carry his point where he can by forci- 
ble measures, strong declarations, and convincing aigu- 
mentation. Ho possesses considerable policy ; he can 
be easy and fhmk, or shrewd and evasive. He has, how- 
ever, considerable respect for public opinion, the claims 
of general sentiment, but ho is far firom caring to have 
his opinions and authority ignored or questioned. In 
matters pertaining to his profession he shows foresight, 
steadfSutness, and fidelity. Having once taken his stand 
upon a point of doctrine ho would be one of tho last men 
to yield or waver. He is more a Roman than a Greek, 
and in character lion-like. Possessing a large brain and 
good physical forces, he is enabled to perform tho duties 
connected with his office, and fhlly meet the expecta- 
tions entertained by tho laymen of tho Church of which 
he is one of its highest officers. 

Horatio Potter, D.D., Bishop of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church in the Jocose of New York, 
was bom at Beekman, Dutchess Co., N. T., February 9, 
1803. He was graduated ttom Union College in 1828, and 
was ordained deacon in July, 18S7, and priest the same 
year. In 1828 he was appointed professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., where he spent five years, during which time he 
was invited by Bishop Moore to become his assistant in 
the Monumental Church, Richmond, Va., but declined. In 
1838 he was called to the rectorship of St. Peter's Church, 
Albany, N. T., and in 1887 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of Trinity College, Hartford, but declined. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Trinity College in 1888 ; 
of LLJ). from Geneva College, N. T., in 185G; and of 
D.C.L. from tho University of Oxford in 1860. On the 
death of Bishop Wainright, in 1854, Dr. Potter was 
chosen Provisional Bishop of the diocese of New York, 
and waa consecrated November 32, 1851; and by the 
death of Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, on April 30, 1861, he 
became Bishop of the diocese. 

The revered Bishop of New York possesses a genial 
and benignant countenance. Its expression is in every 
way calculated to win and attract, not to repeL The fea- 




tures in their development evince maturity of judgment, 
breadth though not great i>ower of mind, unusual facility 
in the use of words, a kind and courteous demeanor, and 
much warmth of sentiment and afibction. The appear- 
ance of tho coronal arch indicates much strength of will 
and dignity. He is not tho one to yield easily an opinion 
which he has onco formed with respect to persons or 
character, neither is ho disposed to form an opinion 
hastily of a matter of importance, although his Intuition 
is influential. He grasps flids as they exist tangibly, 
and appreciates the foil force of comparative testimony. 
His character is one which may well command respect 
and afltection ; he is the pastor who would toko a stronger 
hold on the hearts of his people than cxcito their intel- 
lectual admiration. 

Arthur Cleveland Cox, D.D., Bishop 

of Western New York, was bom at Mcndham, N. J., May 
10th, 1S18. Being the son of a clei^gyman his mind was 
early directed in tho channel of theology, and after gradu- 
ating from the University of New York ho pursued a thrco 
years* course of theological study, and took orders in 1841. 
Ho has been settled successively at Morrisanio, Hartford, 
Baltimore, and New York. In tho latter place ho occu- 
pied the rectorship of Calvary Church until his election 
to the Episcopate of Western New York in 1864. Bishop 
Cox has written several volumes of religious poems, be- 
sides a book of travels in England, and a collection of 
sermons. Bishop Cox Is regarded as the mouth-piece of 
High-Church Episcopalianism in this country. 

The Bishop of Western New York presents a fine ex- 
terior, a refined manner. He is, in every sense of the 
word, a polished divine. Possessing excellent powers of 
apprehension, ho looks upon the world as a world of 
flict, on which influences must be brought to bear for the 
accomplishment of desired results. He is not a theorist ; 
not a tamo student of the foncifhl or sentimental. Ho does 
not sit down with folded arms and meditate inertly upon 
what ought to bo. He looks upon tho world as it is ; 
thinks of it as it is ; and would deal with it as it is, for the 
purpose of ameliorating its condition. He has a good 
deal of intellectual versatility. He appreciates the world's 
opinion, is a man possessed of considerable ambition ; 
he would know and be known. He has strong aflbctions, 
is a lover of home, and yet a lover of the outside world 
as well. Indeed, we must regard him as cosmopolitan 
in taste. His features are impressive. His nose would 
do honor to the chisel of Praxiteles. He must have 
buoyancy of nature, agreeableness of manner, and power 
to please. 

Francis T. Huntington, D.D., well 

known in religious literary circles as a voluminous writer, 
was bom at Hadley, Mass., on the 28th of May, 1810. He 
is the son of the Rev. Daniel Huntington, the predecessor 
of Dr. Lyman Beedier in the Congregational ministry at 
Litchfield, Conn. He waa graduated in 1839, at Amherst 
College, and pursued a three years* course of theology In 
the Cambridge Divinity School. Ho was ordained pastor 
of the South Congregational Society (Unitarian) in Bos- 
ton, October, 1843, and remained in that connection thir- 
teen years. Ho then accepted the position of Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals and Preacher to the Uni- 
versity in Harvard College. In 1860 he avowed the Trin- 
itarian fiiith, and thereupon resigned his professorship. 
Soon afterward he was ordained a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and organized the parish of 
Emanuel Church, Boston. His ministry has been emi- 
nently successfol. Among his numerous publications the 
two volumes of sermons entitled ** Sermons for the Peo- 
ple," " Christian Believing and Living," and a volume 
of " Grahame Lectures on the Divine Elements of Hu- 
man Society," may bo considered the most prominent. 
Dr. Huntington is well known as a contributor to many 
publications, and is perhaps the most voluminous writer 
in his denomination. He waa recently elected Bishop of 
Maine. 

Dr. Huntington has a wide head. The organization 
being particularly large in that part of the brain which 
is intimately connected with tho physical system, he 
should be Imown for a good deal of energy, thorough- 
ness, and exccutiveness. He should not only be a thinker, 
writer, and speaker, but also an energetic actor and doer. 
He believes in thoroughness, in a Christianity essential- 
ly practical. He is not one of those tame, passive theo- 



logians who appear to appreciate the primary sanctiflca- 
tton of faith without its necessary concomitant work, but 
ho evidently appreciates the necessary concomitant^ and 
would show his faith by his works. He has also a very 
large development of those organs which impart imagi- 
nation, fertility of invention, taste, and sentiment. Ho 
should be powerfal and persuasive as an extemporaneous 
speaker, fluent and easy in language ; and he should also 
exhibit a good deal of warmth in his social relation. Al- 
though ho belongs te a church which is observant of 
formR and ceremonials, yet he is not the one to attach to 
those formalities undue Importance, but wonld aim es- 
pecially at tho utilitarian and ossentiaL 

"WiLiJAM Augustus Muhlenberg, D.D., 

great-grandson of Henry Mclchoir Muhlenberg, father of 
tho Lutheran Church in this country, was bom in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 16, 1790 ; graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1814 ; ordained deacon in 1817, and three 
ye.ai-s afterward presbyter, by Bishop White. Ho waa 
three years assistant to tho rector (Bishop White) of tho 
parish of Christ Church, St. Peter's, and St. James*, 
Philadelphia ; six years rector of St. James' Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. Of the Christ !an Institute, at Flushing, 
L. I., which became St. Paul's College, he was principal 
and rector nearly twenty yeara. Of the Free Church of 
tho Holy Communion, New York, he was pastor twelve 
years, and for the last eight years has been pastor and 
superintendent, of St. Luke's Hospltnl, New York. 

Tho portrait of Dr. Mublonberg represents a gentlemxm 
of earnest, honest feeling; ono who would pursue his 
calling from a strong enduring love of it rather than 
because ho had chosen it and would make the most of 
tho advantages thus secured for personal gratification. 
The foil, broad forehead indicates intellectnal vigor, and 
the steady, calm eyes manifest a nature tranquil, and a 
spirit dutifol and resigned to the rulings of Providence. 
Although ho occupies a public position of much responsi- 
bility, we could not, consistent with the application of 
phrenological and physiognomical principles, regard the 
original of this portrait as a person of marked self- 
reliance or assurance, but as ono of retiring manners 
and unequivocal modesty. Tho social organization ia 
evidently strong, rendering him appreciative of society 
and domestic interests. The whole face shows sympothy 
and practical benevolence. 

Stephen n. Tyng, D.D., was bom in 

Newburyport, Mass, March 1st, 1800. . He early manifest- 
ed a strong intellect, and entered Harvard College at the 
age of thirteen. In 1817 ho graduated, and not having 
then any special liking for either of the learned profes- 
sions, engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 1810, how- 
ever, the current of his mind became directed toward 
tho ministry, and he commenced the study of theology 
at Bristol, R I., under the supervision of Bishop 
Griswold. On tho 1st of May, 1831, ho took charge of 
St John's Church at Georgetown, D. C, and remained 
there about two yeara. His next parish was that of 
Queen Aim's, in Princo George's County, Md., where ho 
continued six yeara, after which he removed to Phila- 
delphia, to take the rectorehip of St. Paul's Church, which 
had been ofl'ered him. In 1883 ho left St. Paul's for the 
Church of the Epiphany, also in Philadelphia. There he 
remained until 1845, when he was called to tho rector- 
ship of St George's Church, New York, in which con- 
nection he still remains. As a speaker and writer Dr. 
Tyng is remarkable for deamess, force, and polish of 
expression. Ho stands among the foremost of extempo- 
raneous pulpit orators, and Is well known for his ener- 
getic, charitable, and liberal spiritl 

A truly fine head is here presented for our contempla- 
tion. The great size of the upper portion is at once 
striking. All the moral oi^ns border on tho very large. 
Large Veneration is well supported by strong Firmness 
and Benevolence. Firmness is stayed up by Conscien- 
tiousness, while Spirituality is sufficiently indicated to 
give that undercurrent of calm resignation and patience 
which so distinguishes the sincere and earnest Christian. 
Intellectually considered. Dr. Tyng possesses a refined 
mind—a depth and breadth of reflective ability equal- 
ed by few in his denomination. The heavy over- 
hanging brows, tho steady penetrating cyos, indicate 
firmness and force, earnestness and thoroughness. Order 
is a predominant perceptivet, and gives tono and pred- 
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sioii to the entire character. The orsans of the side-head 
are well developed, particularly Ideally and Sabllmlty ; 
and althongh Dr. Tyng possesses a superior degree of 
taste and sentiment, ho is not the one to ignore the 
ntilitarian. A conscientious discharge of duty, and an 
ahnost too refined Idea of the requisitions of piety, would 
characterize, in a great measure, his ministerial char- 
acter. He is essentially an earnest, devoted, and even 
enthusiastic leader in the Church. 

Alexander Hamilton Vinton, D.D., 

the well-known rector of St. Mark's Church, New York, 
was bom at Providence, R. I., May 21, 1807. He received 
his classical education at Brown University, and subse- 
quently studied medicine at Tale College. After practic- 
ing as a physician for thj^e years, he turned his attention 
to the ministry. Having completed a course of theological 
training at the General Theological Seminary, New York, 
he was ordained in July, 1805. His first charge was St 
Paul's Church, Portland, Me., where he remained but a 
short time, leaving that place to take the rectorship of 
Grace Church, Providence. From 1842 to 1868 ho occu- 
pied the pulpit of St Paul's Church, Boston, afterward 
accepting a call firom Philadelphia. In 1881 he succeeded 
the late Dr. Anthon as rector of St. Mark's Church. He 
has published sermons and addresses nron time to time. 
As a pulpit orator, he is more remarkable for depth of 
thought, earnestness, and solidity than for any attempt 
at brilliancy or rhetorical display. Ills social qualities 
have contributed in no small degree to his i>opularity 
and eminence. 

Dr. Vinton, as our engraving shows him, has a head 
considerably above the ordinary size, and, fortunately, 
his body is well formed and well sustained by excellent 
recuperative energies. His head is especially Uu-go In 
the region of Benevolence, Arom which wo deduce the 
inference that his whole character partakes largely of the 
philanthropist His intellect is well balanced and highly 
cultivated. Agroeableness is evidently a distinguishing 
trait of his character, imparting refinement to his 
manner, and in combination with strong Benevolence, a 
good deal of gentleness. The social nature is warm ; his 
feelings are naturally ardent, giving him a genuine zest 
for home, domestic associations, and social llfd generally. 
The compression of the mouth, as it appears in our 
portrait, is a little exaggerated. Although a man of an 
exceedingly genial nature, frank and unassuming, yet he 
has a well-sustained character for stability. Ho possess- 
es also considerable esthetic taste, ci^oying art, poetry, 
music, and all that appeals to the finer sentiments. 

Morgan Dix, D.D, was born in the city 

of New York in the year 1827, and is a son of Gen. John A. 
Dix. He was graduated from Columbia College in 1848, 
and flrom the General Theological Seminary in 1862. His 
first position was that of assistant to Dr. Wilmer, rector 
of St Mark's Church, Philadelphia. Subsequently he 
was elected assistant rector of Trinity parish. New York, 
and on the death of the Rev. Dr. Berrian, in November, 
1862, Dr. Dix was elected to fill the vacant rectorship. 
He had been recommended by Dr. Berrian as the best 
man to succeed him. Although comparatively a young 
man for so responsible and prominent a position, yet his 
ability and fidelity render him capable of discharging its 
duties as well, perhaps, as any other clergyman of his 
denomination. 

The Rector of Trinity Church should be known for 
unswerving loyalty to the denomination or prlndples 
of finith espoused by him. It is with great difilculty 
that he can be made to modify, even but slightly, his 
sentiments. What he believes, he believes firmly and 
trusts staunchly. In the well-defined and dosely-shut 
mouth and deep upper lip is seen the man of reliance 
and power. His perception is well evinced as keen and 
clear. Distinctly marked among his observing fiscultles 
Is Order. Precision and regularity should characterise 
his arrangements, whether literary or secuhu*. His fhU 
chin indicates ardor of attachment and emotion, and the 
strong basilar development shows force, energy, and 
executiveness. He would be zealous in the promotion 
of any enterpflse which he heartily entertained, 

Sullivan H. Weston, D.D., rector of 

M St John's Church, New York city, was bom at Bristol, - 
^fS Maine, October 7th, 1810. Bemns graduated from the 
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Western University, Mlddletown, Conn., in 1843, and 
afterward privately pursued a course of preparation for 
the ministry. In 1847 he was ordained a deacon in Trinity 
Church, New York, and priest in 1862. The connection 
with Trinity parish thus begun has continued to the 
present time. After the death of Bishop Wainright^he 
became assistant minister of Trinity parish and rector 
of St John's Church. He is an earnest, active, even rest- 
less, but impressive speaker, and stands in the front rank 
as an infiuential and laborious minister. 

Dr. Weston has a large brain, and apparently, a well- 
baUinced, intellectiuil, and moral organization. The 
perceptive faculties aro large, and so are the reflective. 
He has the ability to gather foots from the material 
world without, and capacity to adapt them to his pur- 
poses and calling. Venoration and Benevolence aro 
lA^ge, giving him an insight into and appreciation of the 
supernal. Spirituality is not so strongly evidenced, 
rendering hlra positive, practical, and inclined to be 
somewhat dogmatical in opinion. He bases his opinions 
mainly upon experience and observation, and holds them 
firmly. Language is large, indicating a fluent speaker, 
the man with ability to enforce his sentiments by the 
use of forcible and adequate words. Ho has an unusual 
amount of force of character, much more tlian is generally 
found in a minister of the Gospel. His appreciation of 
duty, integrity, and propriety may bo even rigid. He is 
inclined to state the truth as ho understands and feels it, 
In clear, precise, and argumentative language, rather 
than to appeal merely to the emotional or affecUonal. 
All the features aro striking, indicating the man of 
mental breadth, observation, fidelity, decision, and 
e-^ecutiveness. 

Richard Newton, D.D, was bom at 

Liverpool, England, July 25, 1818; his parents removed 
to this country when he was ten years old, and settled in 
Philadelphia. In his sixteenth year he b^an a course of 
study for the ministry at the Manual Labor School near 
Wilmington. In the year 1832 he entered the University 
of Pennsylvania, and graduated therefrom in 188G. He 
pursued his theological studies at the General Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church in New York, and was ordained 
deacon on the 4th of July, 1839. His first charge was at 
West Chester, Penn. After laboring there for fifteen 
months he was called to St. Paul's, Philadelphia, as suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Dr. May. He continued in that pas- 
torate for twenty-two years. In May, 1862, he accepted 
the rectorship of the Church of the Epiphany in the 
same city. He has published a volume of sermons on 
** The Jewish Tabernacle," and a large number of books 
for children, among which are '* Rills from the Foun- 
tain of Life," " The Best Things," " King's Highway," 
" The Giants, and How to Fight Them," *' The Safe Com- 
pass," etc. 

Dr. Newton should be known for his strong intuitive- 
ness. His first impressions of men and things are his 
best ; he is disposed to yield a ready response or as- 
sent to them intellectually. He has a broad head in 
the region of the moral sentiments. His spirit is a soar- 
ing one, possessed of considerable ambition, buoyed up 
by spiritual tendencies. Propensity is not so strong 
within him. He has strong imagination. As a speaker, 
he would be apt to clothe his sentiments in the garb of 
choice and classic language. He is warmly sympathetic, 
probably even impulsive, in his benefoctions; disposed 
to do good, and a great deal of it, as he has opportunity. 
He evidently looks upon his profession through the glass 
of the missionary, and is solicitous to perform his duty 
as a minister of the Gospel well. 

WiLUAM F. Morgan, D.D., the present 

rector of St Thomas Church, New York, was bom at Hart- 
ford, Coim., December 21st, 1817. He graduated at Union 
College in 1837, and at the General Theological, Seminary 
Chelsea, N. Y., in 1840. After being three years in New 
Haven, as assistant to the Rev. Harvey Crosswell, D.D., 
he married, and accepted the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Norwich, Corm. In this connection he was eminently suo- 
cessftil, and during his pastorate a new church, equal to 
any other in New England, was erected, from designs by 
Upjohn, under his supervision. In 1857 he became rec- 
tor of St. Thomas Church, and during the same year re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Columbia College. His 



ministry in his present parish has been greatly proeper- 
ed. A new and magnificent structure is now being buQt 
for him on the comer of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third 
Street, the old church property down-town having passed 
into other hands and the edifice taken down. Dr. Mor- 
gan is at present officiating in Grace Church, In the ab- 
sence of Dr. Taylor, who is now in Europe, ttans acttng 
as pastor of two leading parishes. 

In Dr. Mercian's focial expression and general bearing 
we discern a gentleman of the ** rare old school." His 
mental organization is of a superior type. In manner, 
though unaflfected and even simple, he would exhibit re- 
finement of breeding as engaging as it Is admirable. 
Benevolent and kindly disposed, he would rarely say or 
do that which is calculated to harm or wound the (bel- 
ings. He possesses an excellent memory of places and 
words, and focUity in the acquisition of language; is 
critical and comparative in the cast of his reflective intel- 
lect. He evidently makes use of figures of speech, met- 
aphors, and analogies in his sermons. Ho is appreciative 
of the higher order of musical harmony, and believes in 
that music of the spheres which tends to spiritualize the 
soul. He stands much upon his own center ; Is not easily 
influenced by external impressions which are antagonis- 
tic to his own individual thought and action. Ho must 
be respected and loved by his immediate friends and 
those who have occasion to come in frequent contact 
with him, for his disposition is eminently social and 
lovable. 

John Cotton Smiti&, D.D., was bom at 

Andover, Mass., August 4th, 1826. He is descended from 
the old Puritan stock of New England. He was graduated 
atBowdoin College in 1847, and next punned theological 
studies in the Episcopal College at Gambler, Ohio, for 
nearly three years. In 1849 he accepted a call to St. John's 
Church, Bangor, Maine, where he remained three years. 
Afterward he became assistant minister on the Greene 
foundation, an endowment of Trinity Church, Boston, a 
position which he held for nearly eight years. He was then 
offered the rectorship of the Church of the Ascension In 
New York city, which he accepted, and now holds. The 
position he here occupies is one of influence and respon- 
sibility. Connected with the church aro mission and In- 
dustrial schools, one of which is located at the Five 
Points, and is attended by upward of one thousand poor 
children. Dr. Smith is an able writer, with a refined lit- 
erary taste and a somewhat forcible style of oratory. 

This eminent and rising divine has a head strikingly 
high and expansive in the forehead, and also quite large- 
ly developed in the region of the crown. Consequently, 
he should be remarkable for Veneration, Benevolence, 
and Firmness. He is essentially a moral man. The sen- 
timents and superior parts of his nature are all-control- 
ling. The breadth of his head Indicates a strong appre- 
ciation of the ideal, the imaginative. They impart a 
tendency to enliven his discourses with much of the emo- 
tional and thrilling. Self-Estecm is not deficient, yet he 
is open, flree, and versatile. His mental caliber is of no 
mean order. Every lineament of his earnest face ex- 
hibits the close student. He lives mainly in a mental at- 
mosphere, and the physical man not being in first-clasa 
condition, he is very apt to consume the vitality frimish- 
ed by the nourishing organs more rapidly than it can bo 
supplied. This is a strongly nervous temperament— « 
nature which Is active, energetic, go-ahead. More calm- 
ness and repose than ho usually is inclined to indulge in 
would be advantageous to him. Although yet young, he 
may, like other eminent ministers, break down from his 
excessive mental exertion, unless he avails himself of 
means for strengthening and establishing his physical 
powers. His is an original mind, a practical and thoroogb- 
going nature. 

OUTLINES OF DOCTRINE. 
The faith of the Episcopal Choroh, hi aU es- 
sential particulars, may be found in the brief 
Apostles' Creed, or the Nicene Creed, the latter 
being but the former expressed in such language 
as wiU more fully emphasi^se the Divme nature 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ. The Apostles' Creed 
is as ibUows : 
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I beliere in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of Heaven and Earth : 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord ; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried; He descended 
into hell ; the third day Ho rose from the dead ; 
He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost ; the Holy Catho- 
lic Church ; the Communion of Saints ; the for- 
^veness of sins ; the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. Amen. 

The Nicene Creed can be found in any Episco- 
pal Prayer -Book, immediately following the 
above. It is the rule that one of these creeds 
shall be recited by the congregation in the course 
of public service. The teachings of the I^isco- 
pal Church with reference to cardinal questions 
of orthodoxy, such as the Trinity, original sin, 
sacramental observances, free-will, etc., are clearly 
set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
which make a part of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

In matters of faith the Episcopal Church will 
not be found to differ fundamentally from other 
orthodox societies, while in the mode of conduct- 
ing public worship and of internal management 
there is a wide disparity. Forms of Prayer are 
prescribed in the Liturgy of the Church or Book 
of Common Prayer, to be used on the regular oc- 
casions of public worship. 

The main argument adduced in support of the 
Episcopal mode of worship is that it promotes 
concord in the devotional exercises, and enables 
each person to intelligently and appreciatively 
follow the minister. The beauty and appropri- 
ateness of the service will hardly be called in 
question by any one who carefully examines it. 

The ministry comprehends Uiree orders or 
grades— the Bishop, the Presbyter or Priest, and 
the Deacon. The Bishop exercises authority by 
virtue of his office over a community or diocese 
of Presbyters and Deacons. In the United States 
there ore one or two Bishops in each State. They 
ordain Presbyters and Deacons, appoint ministers 
to vacant parishes when requested, confirm those 
who have been baptized, determine differences 
which may arise in congregations, and promote, 
so far as they may, the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the aggregate churches. 

The Presbyter or Priest has charge of a parish 
or congregation, and when regularly instituted 
or installed by the Bishop, is called ** Rector." 
A Deacon generally takes the part of on assistant 
to a Presbyter ; although there are offices in the 
daily services and ministration of the sacraments 
which ho can not perform. 

Bishops are elected at a convention of the cler- 
gy and laity of the vacant diocese, and hold office 
for life or during good behavior. There are in 
the United States thirty-four Dioceses, forty-one 
Bishops, and 2,426 Priests and Deacons. 

The government of the Church is representa- 
tive ; t. e., the common or canon laws of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States are deter- 
mined by the General Conventions of the whole 




Church, which are held triennially, and are com- 
posed of delegates from the several dioceses. 

The distinctions High and Low Church Epis- 
copalianism are referable to their observance of 
the prescriptions of the Prayer-Book ; the former 
being rather stringent in its obedience to the 
ritual, the latter admitting of considerable lati- 
tude. 
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A knowledse of th« stractar« and fnncttont of the taumAi) body 
Bhoold ^old* us in all oar lovMtlsatlonB of the Tartona phenomena of 
life.— Oiboitia. 

My people are deetroyed for lack of knowledse.— flbiwi W. 6. 

.THE DISTILLEH ASm HIS QOAT. 

BT BBV. EDEN B. LATTA. 



Hebb is a tmthftil anecdote. 

Of a Distiller and his Goat. 

Nor is the story simply tnie; 

It gives a needftil lesson too ; 

And those who heed it as they should, 

Will find the moral wise and good. 

One day the said Distiller thought 

To venture an experiment ; 
And so his honest Goat ho caught, 

And, asking not the Goat^s consent, 
He poured a " horn" of whisky down 

The poor, resisting creature's throat; 
As if determined thus to drown 

The temperance notions of the Goat 
The animal, subdued by force. 

Got beasUy tf run*— completely "*A(?<," 
And gagged and vomited of course, 

Like any other beastly sot. 
But soon his Goatshlp sober grew ; 
And very much disgusted too ; 
And vowed— unUke too many men^ 
To never be made drunk again. 
And thu8—tx usefhl lesson taught, 
Ho never after could bo caught. 
CouKOiL Blxttps, Iowa. 



A NATURAL LIFE. 

BT H. L. nOLBBOOK, M.D. 

It is said that all civilized people live an arti- 
ficial and unnatural life, and we are referred to 
the wilderness of America or to the wilds of Af- 
rica for the only specimens of the natural man. 
This view of the case is both short-sighted and 
false. Men, whether savage or civilized, live a 
natural life when they live in accordance with 
the laws of their minds and bodies, and an un- 
natural life when they forget the organic laws 
which they ought to re? pect, substituting other 
laws of their own devising instead. A natuml 
life admits of the highest degree of culture and 
refinement. A natural man is as much at home 
in the parlor as in the forest. We speak of the 
Indian as a natural man, but it is doubtful that 
he is half so natural in his habits as thoroughly 
cultivated, civilized men. Is it very natural to 
sleep in a wigwam, scalp one's enemy, make wo- 
man a slave, never think of to-morrow or pro- 
vide for the future, and know nothing of beau- 
tiful homes, social culture, books, art, and sci- 
ence ? We must not confound the natural man 
with rude ferocity, barbarism, ignorance ; it is 
the reverse. Man was made for culture, for 
growth, for refinement, and it is as natural for 



him, under favorable circumstances, to take on 
these conditions as for the bee to store up honey. 
Indians are not more perfect, physically, than the 
whites ; they have a coarser organization, can 
not endure work so long, can not bear themselves 
so manfully and vigorously as their more culti- 
vated brothers. Mr. Bamum recently had a 
troupe of red men dancing and performing in his 
Museum, but they had not one fourth the agility, 
grace, and majesty of physique seen in his white 
performers. It is quite doubtful if the Indian's 
mode of life is natural when we take this higher 
stand-point from which to draw our deductions. 

Now let us consider what a natural life de- 
mands for its complete fulfillment. 

It first demands a healthy birth and a child- 
hood devoted mainly to healthful bodily develop- 
ment ; children, more than grown-up people, in- 
stinctively turn to the natural instead of the art- 
ificial. They seek their mother's breast and pro- 
tection rather than artificial food and the stran- 
ger's care. They are then more sportive, hap- 
pier, and natural than ever thereafter. They 
lose much o^ their naturalness during their edu- 
cation, when mental and physical restraint take 
the place of healthful, natural growth. 

A natural life demands a natural education. 
All education should be founded on the " natu- 
ral laws of man." Half the secret of so many 
ai-tificial lives among civilized races comes from 
not adapting education to the natural law. It is 
unnatural to require that a boy or girl shall sit 
six hours a day in a close schoolroom with the 
brain constantly on the strain and the body quiet. 
Educators have heretofore modeled their course 
of instruction more to meet the demands of so- 
ciety than the fulfillment of their manhood. It 
would be impossible here to mark out a course of 
education founded on natural law, but such a 
course is earnestly demanded by the spirit of the 
age. But more than all, to secure a natural life 
requires good habits. It is unnatural to chew 
tobacco, to smoke, to drink intoxicating liquors, 
to swear, lie, steal, or live vulgar, sensual lives. 
It is, on the other hand, natural to be kind, lov- 
ing, tender, thoughtful of others; just to the 
world and to ourselvos; full of the spirit of 
* growth and progress, and a hater of cant, hypoc- 
risy, and everything mean. It is natural to love 
fresh air; unnatural to shut ourselves up in 
closed rooms. It is natural to covet the kisses of 
the sun ; imnatural to live in parlors, with drawn 
curtain and shutters. It is natural to eat fruit 
and drink water ; unnatural to swallow those 
drenches, tea and coffee. It is natural to sleep 
soundly ; unnatural to be nervous and wakeful 
after we retire to our couch for rest. It is natu- 
ral to clothe ourselves beautifully and healthful- 
ly, so every muscle is free to act gracefully and 
vigorously ; unnatural to torture our waists or 
obstruct the full and free movement of any mus- 
cle or limb by restraint. It is natural to be in- 
dustrious sportive, lively, mirthful ; unnatural 
to be lazy, sad, hypochondriacal. It is natural to 
love society ; unnatural to become a hermit. It 
is natural to seek the family relation ; unnatural 
to pass through life alone, without family ties. 
It is natural to be strong, healthy, upright 
natural to be sick, scrawny, feeble, round-shoul 
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d^red, small-diested, rickety. It ia natural to 
Bcek pure air, a wise hygiene, and to remedy our 
departures from Nature ; unnatural to dose with 
drugs, pills, powders, and deadly poisons. It is 
natural to study the arts and sciences, to become 
familiar with the literature of this and past ages, 
to learn to ** know thyself;" unnatural to excite 
itho mind and debase the heart by coustantly 
pouring over yellow-covered fiction. 

A natural life is the most desirable life. It in- 
cludes all the Christian graces of love to God and 
man. An infidel is always an unnatural man. 
He has no faith in God, and we might well say 
none in himself. There are too many infidels in 
the world. Every man is infidel so far as he is 
unnatural, or so far as his life is not in harmony 
with natural and therefore divine law ; for all 
natural law is divine in origin and in essence. 

A great want of the age is instrumentalities to 
Induce the people to live more natural lives. It 
is the great mystery of creation that we are al- 
lowed to live any other ; but perhaps it is only 
because our departures from nature have blinded 
us so that we can not see. It will be wise for us 
when we return to nature to seek to learn our 
relations to her and follow them. It is doubtful 
if we can accomplish this in any way so success- 
fully for all, as by educating our children to good 
habits. Now we educate them to such habits os 
are fashionable, or current, or as suit our own 
perverted tastes. Shall not all earnest men and 
women seek this—it is in their power— and add 
tl^eir pens, voices, and influence to secure for the 
young .» more natural education, ouq that shall 
lead them to simpler habits, cultivated tastes, 
and a higher degree of health and perfection of 
mind and body ? 

NOTBS ON HEALTH. 

A Feinch euiiimer has given, some of the. best 
possible advice as to hot weatb^r behavior, and 
its value is not alone for a few hot summer days, 
but « for all (life) time." 

In order ta ke^ the body in a healthful con- 
dition, meat -ought to be eaten at least once a 
day in summer time. It would be well to vary 
this procpramme by taking one meal of fish on 
every other day. 

Fat should be disused as much as possible. 

When weary, cold, warm, or exhausted, we 
drink in preference to eating, because we feel the 
eficct instantaneously ; while after eating even 
tiie most substantial food, we do not feel the 
effect for some tjpe. 

When xxhausxsd, and when immiediate relief 
is necessary, the best drinks are broth, chocolate, 
milk, or water sweetened with sugar. It is 
more than a mistake to drink wines or liquors at 
such a Umfi ; it is really committing slow suicide. 

Whin TBoan, without exhaustion, we ought 
to drink cold watn: with a teaspoon ; when thirsty 
and heated, the first thing to -do is to dip the 
hands in cold ¥n^ter, deep enough to cover the 
wrists. 

IMYIBSK KSKTOUS AOTIOlf. 

i It has always been believed that of the two 
J sets of nerves constituting the voluntary nervous 
Mi system, namely, sensitive and motor, the former 



have only been the channel of transmission from 
without inward, the latter from within outward, 
conveying mandates to motion. 

y ulpian shows by a single experiment that the 
theory was not true, for he divided both the 
sensitive and motor nerves of the tongue, and 
crossing them united the ends of the first with 
the second. 

After the union by secondary growth or repair 
was accomplished, he was unable by irritation of 
the sensitive nerve to excite motor impulses. 

In this instance, the sensitive nerve acted in a 
direction precisely the reverse of the theory. 

The recent experiments of Bart confirmed this 
by twenty experiments. 

He engrafted the tip of a cat's tail into her 
back, and after the union was completed, severed 
it completely at its base, so that it hung from 
its tip and received its nourishment in a direction 
the reverse of the natural one. 

When the sensibility of the tail returned, the 
sensibility was transmitted from the large end 
to the tip, in a direction precisely the reverse of 
the usual. 

The theory of motor and sensitive nerves 
needs revision. 

THE nCPOBTAKCB OF BLEEP. 

The great importance of nature^s sweet re- 
storer to the weary frame should ever forbid 
our dissipating the time allotted for rest and 
repose. Early and regular hours should be 
preserved, and plenty of refreshing sleep se- 
cured. This is an indispeosable necessity in 
order to discharge well the duties and sustain 
the fatigues and hardships of life. We do not 
sleep enough. The reply of General Zachary 
Taylor, who was an eminently practical man, 
after the battle of Palo Alto, to the many inquiries 
put by his officers, what was next to be done ? is 
significant on this point : *^ Let the men aUep,^* was 
his only answer, and the victory at Resaea on the 
morrow proclaimed that they had slept well and 
to a good purpose. 

Insanity sometimes follows a sleepless victim. 
We recuperate and grow best when we sleep 
plentifully and well. Mothers should never 
awaken theh: babes— invalids should sleep, sleep, 
sleep all they can. No one should be deprived of 
the fall measure of natural sleep. *< Early to 
bed and early to rise," etc. 






CENTRAL ARABIA. 

At the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, recently held at 
Nottingham, England, Mr. W. G. Paigrave, the 
Arabian traveler, gave an interesting account of 
his observations in the interior of Arabia, from 
which we condense the following interesting par- 
ticulars in regard to the geography and ethnology 
of that country. 

The people inhabiting the northern part of 
that country, he describes, have a perceptible 
affinity to the Jewish or Semitic type, with which 
they believe themselves to be connected through 
Ishmael. The southern population are more an 
African than an Asiatic race. These two races 
are at continual enmity with each other. The 
northerners still belong to clans or tribes, while 



the southerners possess the elements of monarchy 
and aristocracy, and, to a certidn extent, feudal 
municipal institutions. The north are strict in 
all that appertains to faith, while the south have 
an established form of religion or prejudice, and 
might rather be classed as free-thinkers. Their 
lanf^nages are totally different, indicating two 
distmct races ; while the Bedouin Arabs belong 
to neither community, but are the gipsies (J 
African society. 

Central Arabia is a comparatively barren 
country, supplying pasture enough for the want 
of its inhabitants, and no more. I(s wealth con- 
sists in its breeds of sheep and breeds of liorses* 
which latter, although few in number, are still 
the finest of uncultivated races. In the eastern 
and southern parts of Arabia is a rich and beau- 
tiful country. The northern Arabs, though with 
many excellent qualities, great hoRpitaliiy, and 
signal delicacy ot feeling, he believed to be, like 
their country, unimprovable. Records long an- 
terior to the time of Mohammed showed them to 
be identical in condition then with what they 
were (n the present day. The south, on the con- 
trary, was highly improvable in its condition ; a 
country well-watered, an Indian climate, a soil 
of immense fertility, joined to a race of less actual 
attainments than the northern, but eminenUy 
susceptible of development and culture, and 
eminently a commercial people. Mr. Paigrave 
ffave some account of the strict northern sect of 
Wahabees, with whom peculiar exclamations or 
oaths, and smoking especially, were punishable 
with death. When last in their country, the ex- 
treasurer, or secretary of the treasuir, was 
charged with having smoked tobacco within the 
walls of his own palace, and was dragged out 
and beaten to death at the door, though the 
Sultan himself tried to prevent it [Rather severe 
on the smokers, though it may noc be so bad to 
put a few to death for smoking, as it would be to 
permit the enthre male portion of a tribe or 
nation to bring disease and decay on the whole!] 

Phoxooiupht— A SuooEsnoN.— It is not a little 
remarkable that an age which has invented 
steam traveling and the dispatch of messages by 
electricity should still content itself with a method 
of handwriting which is laborious and occupies a 
very unnecessary length of time. We travel six 
times as fast as our forefathers; we telegraph 
with the speed of lightning; but our ordinary 
Written language is just as long and tedious as 
ever it was in days gone by. To men engaged 
in scientific occupations who have to write much, 
and whose time is very limited, a common system 
of abbreviation would prove a great boon. 
Medical practitioners, for instance, would find it 
of immense advantage to keep notes of their 
patients' cases. If the adoption of a system of 
shorthand could be generaKy agreed upon, an 
amount of convenience would be experienced, the 
importance of which it is difficult to over-estimate. 

We are convinced that, sooner or later, a 
scheme of this kind must be adopted. There is 
no reason why our profession should not assume 
the initiative in its introduction. It is quite 
worth the while of members of our profession to 
look into this, and for that reason ifo have 
thought a brief reference to it was not out of 
place in our columns. — London Lancet* 

[Slow, but sensible, is the L. L. In America, 
many physicians use phonography, employing 
experts to take down and write out all their 
important cases ; and so of editors and authors 
who make medical journals and medical books. 
But we phrenologists claim some credit for 
giving an impetus to phonography which has 
made it so popular in this country. We saw its 
importance, and advocated its claims from the 
moment our attention was first called to it. We 
regard it not less important than telegraphy.] 
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WHO WANTS IT? 



Ton, reader, want it, for its teachings in the 
natural history of man. What other journal in 
America, or in the world, makes any attempt to 
coyer this ground f 

Cleboyiien want rr, for its psychological discus- 
sions, in which immortality or a future state, 
growth in grace, the new birth, and the sdence 
of the soul are looked at from a new and scien- 
tific stand-point 

Physicians wakt it, for the light it throws on 
the laws of life, health, and the treatment of 
disease, insanity, imbecUity, idiocy, and crime. 

liAWYEBs WANT FT, that they may learn how to 
read the characters of client and culprit, select 
juries, and manage their cases in accordance with 
justice and common sense. 

Statebion neid rr, tlmt they may legislate in 
accordance vrith. the organisations and necessities 
of their constituents, and for the nation. 

Teaohers want IT, to learn why Charles, James, 
and John differ so widely from Henry, William, 
and Edward. Why Lilly is so lady-like, and 
why Ruth is such a romp. Why one takes to 
this study, and another to that. Why a shake 
of the head is enough to correct one, and a severe 
punishment seems necessary in the correction of 
another. 

Editobs want IT, to keep posted as to the pro- 
gress the world is making in mental science, 
recorded in these pages. 

The Mbbohant wants it» to select trus^, cap- 
able clerks. 

The Meohahio wantb rr, that he may select 
apprentices who will excel in his trade, and not 
bungle in their work. 

The Parent wants it, that he may note the 
natural tendencies In the minds of his children, 
and the better to direct, goyem, and educate 
them. 

Touno People need it, to leani how to judge 
who will make the most suitable matrimonial 
companions, and that they may the more readily 
conform to each other, where differences exist. 

All want rr. There is no human interest this 
Journal does not touch. Educational, political, 
sodal, physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
the entire ground of man's three-fold nature is 
covered, and he who would know all that is 
knowable should read the PHRirNoioGiOAL Journal 
and try to know himself. 




Opposed.— -It has been an *' up-hill business" to 
keep Phrenology alive, and to bring the people 
to a knowledge of its truth. Prejudice said, " It 
overthrows existing opinions ;" bigotry said, •* It 
clashes with old institutions ;" ignorance called 
it ** humbug," and it has been earnestly opposed 
by them all. A few liberal-minded men heard 
of it, looked at it, listened to its advocates, read 
the works devoted to it, saw its beauty, truth, 
and utility, and joined the few willing workers 
in making it generally known. But it requires 
not a little bravery to withstand the shafts of 
ridicule fired at it, and to defend it against the 
attacks of its opponents. Like defending one's 
religious opinions, it is no small matter to stand 
up in the face of ignorance and procMm the 
truth. We have b^ in the fight so long- 
under fire for thirty years— that all the opposition 




in the world could not move us, nor even ruffle 
our temper. But we are no longer alone. Brave 
hearts and true stand by us, all around, each 
armed with ktwwlec^f and each enrolled for life. 

Friends, let us stand together, work together, 
fight together, and we shall be strong, irresist- 
ible, and must win the battle. Opposition has 
no terror for those who are in the right. 



MORS TBSTIMON7. 

From a large nmnber of kisdly notices and allusions 
to oorBelvefl and the science we advocate, we select the 
following. Testimony is Bometimes worth pnbUehing, 
bnt fkon nobit est gloriare. In one of his practical ser- 
mons the Bev. Henry Ward Beecher says : 

**A11 my life long I hare been in the habit of using 
Phrenology as that which solves the practical phenomena 
of life. Not that I regard the system as a completed one, 
but that I regard it as tar more nsefhl and far more prac- 
tical and sensible than any other system of mental phil- 
osophy which has yet been evolved. Certainly, Phrenol- 
ogy has introduced mental philosophy to the common 
people. Hitherto, mental philosophy has been the basi- 
ness of philosophers and metaphysicians— and it has 
been Jnst about as much business as they needed for 
their whole lives ; but since the day of Phrenology, its 
nomenclature, Its simple and sensible division of the hu- 
man mind, and Its mode of analyzing it, has brought the 
human mind within reach and comprehension of ordi- 
nary common intelligent people. And now, all through 
the reading part of our land, it may be said that Phrenol- 
ogy Is so for dlfltased that It has become the philosophy 
of the common people. The learned professions may 
do what they please, the common i>eople will try these 
questions, and will carry the day, to say nothing of the 
flict that all great material and scientific dosses, though 
they do not concede the truth of Phrenology, are yet di- 
gesting it, and making It an Integ^l part of the sclentiflo 
system of mental philosophy." 

Another dlstlngnlshed clergyman, speaking of the ben- 
efits that he had derived fTom Phrenology, said : *^ Phre- 
nology has done more for me than has Theology T* 

The West ThrgirUa Journal thus speaks of the A. P. J. : 
"We can not speak too highly of the JoxTBNAii. Com- 
mencing with the advocacy of Phrenology, it has extend- 
ed its field to include the entire field of se^-hnowledge^ 
including mind and body. A regular perusal of this 
magazine would, we think, by, causing us to see and 
know ourselves as we really are, fTom many a blunder 
free us, and teach us how to live." 

The Hartford DaUuiPixt says: "The Pheekolooical 
JoxTBKAL contains numerous engravlDgs, and Is ftdl of In- 
structive and entertaining reading matter. " Man, know 
thyself," is the leseon the Phbbnolooical Joubnal per- 
sistently urges upon its readers. The variety of its con- 
tents, and the able manner in which it often handles the 
subject it discusses, most of them of a nature of which 
we should suppose nothing new could at this day be 
said, tend to make up one of the most Interesting and 
valuable publications that come to our table." 

The'Sew York Daily News gives the following under 
the head of "Curiosities :" "Among the objects of in- 
terest, to both citizens and strangers, is the Phrenologi- 
cal Museum, on Broadway. In this collection there are 
heads— plaster casts and real skulls— from all parts of 
the world ; Egyptian mummies, said to be three thou- 
sand years old ; skulls of thieves, robbers, and murder^ 
ers; philanthropists, statesmen, and soldiers; poets, 
philosophers, inventors, and discoverers ; together with 
idiots, and those who have become distinguished for vir- 
tues or vices. Messrs. Fowler & WcUs have been en- 
gaged more than twenty years in collecting this Interest- 
ing cabinet, which has cost them more than $30,000. 
With a commendable liberality, they keep It open and 
free to visitors. 

" All works on Anthropology, embracing Ethnology, 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, etc, 
are supplied by these gentlemen, who publish the Iixus- 
TBATEB PmosMOLOGicAL JouBXAi*. Of the truth or 
utUlty of Phrenology each may Judge for himself; in this 
place one may compare *hMds and character* to see 
how for they agree." 



OUR. PHRBNOXiOGICAIt CLASS. 



At a meeting of the French Academybf Medi- 
cine, held not long since in Paris, a distingaished 
pbysician objected to the reading of an account 
of certain experiments and obsenrations which 
had been made by several eminent pbysiciana in 
the Parisian hospitals, and stated as the grounds 
of his objections, that the conclusions obtained by 
such experiments and observatiops were in exact 
conformity with phrenological principles, and that 
he was well known for his anti-phrenological sen- 
tunents. His objection and intolerant dicta, 
though strongly urged, were overruled, the paper 
was read before the Academy, and more evidence 
to the truths of Phrenology, of an incontrovert- 
ible character, placed on record. 

In our last professional class was one regularly 
graduated physician, who, appreciating the value 
of phrenological knowledge in his calling, had 
avidled himself of our instruction, and thus ac- 
quired, in a few weeks, information which would 
otherwise have required years of reading and ex- 
perience to gain. Men in professional callings, 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and teachers, 
find Phrenology of especial advantage, because 
they are brought into very intimate commanica- 
tion with their fellows, and a correct understand- 
ing of individual character is often of grave im- 
portance to them. And not only to professional 
men is a knowledge of Phrenology advantageous, 
but alBo to all who have much to do in the way 
6f public dealings, or who come in contact with 
others in their daily walks. Our intention, how- 
ever, with reference to the clacs we instruct in 
Phrenology is that each member shall be pre- 
pared to go out into the world as a lc<itnrer and 
examiner. No learning, no accomplishment is 
useless to him who undertakes the laudable work 
wo would give him, while some knowledge of 
Anatomy and Physiology is indispensable. A 
man with a good physical and mental organiza- 
tion, a quick and clear perception, and a fkir ed- 
ucation cah become a good phrenologist, and to 
men of such characteristics Phrenology opens a 
wide field for usefulness and profit. 

Our class is being rapidly filled up ; thennm- 
ber of applicants so far is considerable. We trust 
that if there be any others who contemplate join- 
ing it, they will communicate their intention as 
soon as possible, that we may know on what a 
scale to make our preparations for their proper 
instruction. 



Wb need hardly say to the thoughtful and in- 
telligent reader, and in fact we have frequently 
Eoid it before, that we do not indorse all the 
theories to which we refer in our JoultNAL. We 
aim to enlighten society in relation to the relig- 
ous and social usages that are interwoven with 
the framework of human life and linked with tho 
customs that obtain in society indiflbren't po^ of 
the world, and like the busy^bee which finds 
material for hia golden cells in the blossoms of 
ugly weeds as well as of beautiful flowers* we find 
that there is something good in almost every 
phase of human life. 

A good head well poised over a good heart will 
not mistake vice for virtue, and a well-educated 
conscience will demand equal and exact justice 
for all, and protest against a violation of the laws Al 
of God And man. fj^ 
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IMPORTANT TO ALI*. 

Two doDan in greenbacks win pay for a aingle copy 
of the Phbenolooical Joubnal Ain> Lifb Illustrated 
a year, or ftom Jonoary, 1867, to Janaary, 1863. Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of "New 
Physiognomy,*' value $5; Thirty copies, $46, and a 
Student's Set, value $10; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
deiit's Set with *'New Physiognomy," value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $30 dollars wortti of our own publica- 
tions as a premium ; One Hundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

Clubs may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
1st of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
i at the cost of the receiver. The postage on "New 
I Physiognomy," when prepaid, is 60 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 



I 



ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 

Fob One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the Joubnal to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of Stedtwat and Sons' best Rose- 
wood Seven Octave Pianos— manuDacturers' price, $625. 

^r Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred Joubnals 
to new subscribers, and one of Obovbstbik A Co.'s 
best $250 pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
Joubnal to new subscribers, and one of Mason and 
.Hamlin's Fine Octave Qibinot Organs— price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the Joubnal, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology— value $80. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty Joubnals a year, and one 
of Howabd'b New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made— value 
$28. 

For Seventy Dollars, Ttiirty-flve Joubnals to new 
subticribers, and cither Wheeler and Wilson'4, Weed's, 
Wilcox and Glbbs', or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton's Knitting Machine, as may be preferred— $55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty Joubnals a year, and one 
of Doty's Washing Machines— value $15 ; or, if preferred, 
one of the best Clothes Wringers— price the same. 
Every house ought to be Aimished with one of these 
labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines luive a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw ; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of their 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the fhll number of subscribers to 
make up a dub for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially succcssfhl, will be lost. 
Wo wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services ; though many will work ffratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the Joubnal in the hands of every fiunily. May Qod 
bless the cflbrts of all who work in the interest of 
humanity. 

^■^■» 

Incapacity to See Colobs. — It is well known 
that the eyes of certain persons can not take 
cognizance of certain of the primary colors, as 
red, etc., etc. , and it has long been sought to un- 
derstand the reason. 

ncrr Rose, of Berlin, has experimentally deter- 
mined that in aU such cases it is cither light of 
the least or the greatest refranglbility which is 
imperceptible, i. «., the luminous part of one or 
the other of the extremes of the spectram. 



€mmunmihM, 



Under thli hmA w pobllali aach TolonUry contribiitloni m w« 
dSMD •nffldently Interesting or iiaf gestiTe to merit • pUoe here, but 
wlthoat Indonlng either the optnloni or the eUeged fects set fortb. 



FEMAI.E SUFFRAaE. 

I OAK not fi>rl>ear expressing a flBw thoughts upon this 
subject, Imowing, however, that they will be deemed by 
numy altogether too old-fkshioned for the present time. 

Not for the sake of controversy, nor for the purpose of 
wounding the sensibilities of those who may entertain 
different ideas, are they offered, but as honest convic- 
tions of truth and right. 

That any woman should consider herself a slave, de- 
barred from the exercise of any right, because she is not 
allowed to enter the field of i>olitical contest, to have her 
name associated with the strifes, the conquests, and the 
defeats of political parties, to have her soul trammeled 
and worn with the chains of political life, is, to me, as 
great a mystery as that any should desire this. 

That woman is gifted by nature for different duties 
than those assigned to man can not be denied; yet this 
does not prove that she is inferior to man, but only 
asserts her womanhood. If she were a man, and pos- 
sessed even all the qualities necessary in forming a true 
woman^ she would be an inferior man; and we should 
never think of embodying the mind of even the best and 
noblest man we ever knew in our ideal perfect woman. 
Just so far as man is man and woman is woman, do they 
rightly influence each other. 

"Women govern us." How? It is by those womanly 
qualities, not possessed by him, that woman influences 
and governs man, and she surrenders this influence 
when she lays down her womanhood and tries to be a 
man. 

*^ On the cultivation of the minds of women depends 
the wisdom of man," and woman should be so educated 
as to make this governing influence all for good, for it is 
exercised in every department of life. When the mind 
and heart and soul of woman are rightly guided and 
educated, when she is intellectual, pure, and good, when 
there is perfection in womanhood, then, and not till 
then, will there be perfect manhood, and not till there is 
greater perfection in manhood will there be a change 
for the better in political institutions. 

Female suflhige can not accomplish this, but female 
<r^u0m?0, pure and holy, blessed of God, must do it. 

When every young girl feels that there is a sacredness 
in marriage, and flts herself for the duties of a wife 
before becoming one ; when every wife feels it her duty 
" to study household good, and good works in her hus- 
band to promote," and thinks that " household good" 
means something more than kitchen drudgery; when 
every mother feels that the care of immortal souls, that 
it is her work to flt for high and holy responsibilities on 
earth, and for a home with Qod and angels in heaven, is 
not slavery, then will a new era dawn in the history of 
the nation. 

Let woman see and acknowledge the beauty and 
harmony of the arrangement which has made her physi* 
cal inferiority the very root from which spring her 
virtues and their attendant influences. Removed from 
the actual collision of political contests, and screened 
from the passions wliich such engender, she brings party 
questions to the test of unalterable principles of reason 
and religion. She is the guardian angel of man^s politi- 
cal integrity, liable at the best to be warped by passion 
or prciJudice, and excited by the rude dashing of opin- 
ions and interests. 

Tills is the true secret of woman^s political influence, 
the true object of her political enlightenment 

Said a young statesman to a friend who congratulated 
him upon his success in a public speech, " I wait to hear 
what Mary says of it; tu l)etter to me is her approval 
than all the praise of statesmen." And tlirough this 
man Mary has done fiur more for Uio nation tlian she 
could ever do through the ballot-box. 

A young man surrounded by the dangers of the battle- 
field and the more fearfhl moral dangers of the camp 
wrote to his sister, "If nothing else can do it, your 




letters wUl make me strong to resist temptation." 
Another writes to a friend, "All that I now am tlmt is 
pure and noble and good, I shall owe to yon." 

Could woman sacrifice such sacred offerings to her 
womanhood as these, for the sake of Joining the tumul- 
tuous throng of election day ? For the sake of dropping 
a piece of paper In the ballot-box, and dropping with it 
more than one of the jewels that ought ever to crown 
her brow T 

Let woman feel that she is governing, that she is legis- 
lating, that she is voting. Let her feel, too, that if laws 
are corrupt and unjust, there is a failure somewhere in 
her work, and that the weal or woe of the nation depends 
upon how well or ill she does this work. 

Have we not a right to think that the influence of a 
good and lovely woman hovered about the pathway of 
that noble senator whose life was so pure, and when 
the silver cord was loosed, whose soul went away so 
exultant to its beautifhl homo ? 

The acknowledged rights and the priWle^es of woman 
in our country are not few. If her soul is filled with 
" holy thoughts and high," she is free to utter them and 
give them to the world. If visions of rare beauty float 
before her eyes, she has the right to make the canvas 
breathe them forth. And if she sees an angel in the 
marble struggling to be free, her hands (xm strike its 
fetters off. She has a right, if she choose, to make 
literature, painting, or sculpture a life-work ; but if she 
choose to enter into the marriage relation, and God 
gives her children, she has then her life-work, and all else 
must bo incidental. Horn must be sacriflced, her children 
must be the poems of her life; their souls must be the 
canvas i^>on which she paints, and they must be the 
angels that her liands shall render /tm, back to the God 
who gave thenL 

Here is the starting-place. The mother must be the 
moiher. niAHCEs a. bakeb. 



VALUE OF FOREiaN COINS. 

The foUowlDg is •* a Bynopsie of the value of 

foreign specie moneys in the money tenns and 

gold of the United States/' prepared offloiallj at 

the United States Mint, and used at the Treasorj 

Department in Washington : 

CowUries, Value. 

Austria Silver Florin (100 Ereutzers) $.4808 

Belgium Silver Franc $.19466 

Bolivia Silver Dollar $.7804 

Brajril Mihel a,000 Reis) $.5415 

Bremen Thaler (7;i Orotes) $.W 

Buenos Ayres.See New Granada and Mexico. 

Cent America.Doub1oon $15,747 

GoldDoUar $.9843 

Four-Dollar Piece (3 Escudos) $3 68 

Chile GoldDoUar $.91275 

China Tael $1.48 

Mexican Dollar $1.05 

(The Chop DoUar has no standard value.) 

Denmark. Silver Rlgsdaler (6 Marks) $ .6.468 

Ecuador Dollar (SBeals) $60 

Egypt Piastre $.05 

England Pound $4.84 

France Franc (100 Centimes) (gold) $.198 

(See Belgium.) (sU ver) $.19456 

Germany Thaler (30 Groschen) $.7305 

Austrian Florin (100 Ereutzers) 

(See Austria.) $.4808 

Southern Florin (60 Krentzers) $.418 

Greece Drachm (100 Lepta) $.1 ; 375 

Hamburg Mark Banco (16 Skillings) $.8648 

India Bupee (15 Annas) $.463 

Italy Lira of Sardinia. $.198 

Lira of Florence $.1086 

Scudo of Home $1.06 

Ducat of Naples $.8374 

Japan Itzebu $.94 

Mexican Dollar $1.05 

Mexico Doubloon $15,747 

GoldDoUar $.0843 

Silver DoUar fl.05 

Morocco Bon tqui $2.00 

Netherlands. . . Guilder $.4065 

New Granada.Peso (1-10 of a Condor) in gold $.965 

in 8Uver.$.978 

Peru Same as BoUvla 

Portugal Milrei (1,000 Reis) $1.08 

Prussui Thaler (80 Groschen.) See Germany. 

Russia Rouble (100 Copeks) $.777 

Spain. Real (100 Centimes) $.06 

Sweden Rigsdaler-riksmyat (1-4 species Daler.) 969 

Switzerland . . . Franc (100 Happen.) See Franco. 

Tunis Piastre $.135 . 

Tork^ Piastre (40 Faias) «>ld$.0485 ^ k 
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[AU works noticed in Tbb Phbbnolog- 
icAL JoDBKAi. may be ordered from this 
qffioe at prices annextd.^ 

Thb American Conflict. A 

History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States of America, 1860-'65; Its 
Causes, Incidents, and Results; Intrad- 
ed to exhibit especially iU Moral and Po- 
litical Phases, with the Drift and Pro- 
eress of American Opinion respecting 
Hnman Slaveryjlrom 1T76 to the close of 
the War for the Union. By Horace Gree- 
ley. Illustrated by Portraits on steel of 
Generals, SUtesmen, and other Eminent 
men ; Views of Places of Historic Inter- 
est; kaps. Diagrams of Battle Fields, 
Naval Actions, etc, from Official Bour- 
ces. Vol. n. Hartford: published by 
O. D. Case&Co. 1866. Sheep. pp.TSJi, 
Many, like ourselves, have doubUess 
been anxiously awaiting the appearance of 
this second volume of Mr. Greeley's excel- 
lent record of the great struggle between 
freedom and slavery. The first volume was 
in the main a retrospect of the antecedent 
events and predisposing influences which 
finally culminated in armed insurrection. 
This second volume, which completes the 
history, Is mainly an account of the various 
batUes, sieges, etc., with their multifold 
accompanying phenomena, which occurred 
daring the progress of the war. The minor 
incidents of a campaign are given In a very 
clear and compact manner, because the 
author attaches much importance to the 
influence of minor operations, such as 
Bkirmlshcs, raids, etc., upon the mass of 
an army, or as we have It In his own words, 
" Battles are so often won or lost by saga- 
ciously planned movements, skillftil com- 
binations, well-conducted marches, and 
wise dispositions, that I have extended 
to these a prominence which seemed to me 
more clearly justified than usually conced- 
ed." Hence the volume will be found to 
contain many brief allusions to small pas- 
sages of arms, and to what may appear at 
first sight to be trifling occurrences, but 
which had an Important bearing on the 
greater circumstances which followed. 

The narratives are given in Mr. Greeley's 
free and generous style, exhibiting fhr less 
partiality for his own section and side in 
the conflict than one naturally would sup- 
pose the editor of the leading newspaper 
in the interest of the so-called " radicals" 
capable of. In fiact, the whole work is writ- 
ten with such an evident regard to truth- 
(tdness of statement, both as it relates to 
the pt^tlcal questions Involved and the in- 
cidents of the war as it was actually con- 
ducted In the field, that it merits more than 
this passing notice, and will redound in 
after years to the reputation of the author 
and to the credit of the literature of 1866. 

695 PuLPIT PuNGENaES. Ne W 
York: Carleton, Publisher, 418 Broad- 
way. Price, $1 75. 

This book is intended evidently as a 
compendium of the fiiceMons sayings of an 
eminent American divine. It Is impossi- 
ble for us to fhmish our readers with even 
. a synopsis of the subjects treated, as many 
of the quotations are very briet The Idea 
of presenting in book-form a few of the 
most brilliant scintillations which fiash at 
times ftY>m our most gifted clergymen is a 
good one, which we hope to see continued ; 
for, to quote a " pungency" from the pref- 
ace, "I think the minister of God has 
carte blanche liberty to touch men's mlrth- 
ftilness, even so for as by so doing he can 
help them toward the right and away frt>m 
the wrong. And I regard all this supersti- 
tious, unsmiling Christianity as a relic of 
the old vandal times." 



Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and 

Devblopment : or. How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form, Solidity of Musde, 
Strength of Limb, and Clearness and 
Beauty of Complexion, by a course of Ex- 
ercise, Diet, and other Hygienic Means. 
By William Milo, London. With Notes 
and Illustrations. Price, postpaid, 12 cts. 
Fowler and Wells, New York. 
Few books contain so much that Is really 
of value in sO small a space and for so low 
a price . As health and beauty are among 
the most coveted of earthly blessings, we 
can safely assume that everybody will be 
glad to have the way to gain and retain 
them pointed out, as it is in this handsome 
litUe illustrated manual 

The Picture of St. 



A Poem. By Bayard Taylor. 
Tlcknor & Fields. -"'*'* "" 




John 

Boston: 
1866. '$2. 
Bayard Taylor's writings are too well 
known to need any comment. " The Pic- 
ture of St. John" has only to be read to be 
appreciated. The poem itself has much 
sweetness, and an easy flow of the rhythm 
adopted. 

The Poetical Works of Al- 
fred Tenntbon, Poet Laureate. Com- 
plete. Boston: Ticknor& Fields. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 25. - 

This "Diamond Tennyson," Just pub- 
lished by Tlcknor & Fields, may be regard- 
ed as a model of beauty, compactness, 
and cheapness in book-making. It com- 
prises the entire poems of Tennyson, is- 
sued in a new form, and at a price which 
will place it within the reach of all. 

We are happy to see in print any edition 
of a popular author, which is within the 
means of the lower classes, and this hand- 
some edition of Tennyson speaks well for 
the business enterpriiBe and liberal-mlnd- 
edness of the well-known publishers. We 
trust that complete editions of other au- 
thors, both in prose and poetry, will be is- 
sued In the same style, so that the poor 
man, at trifling expense, will be enabled to 
form a select collection for his own and his 
fomiiy's improvement intellectually. 

Character and Character- 
istic men. By Edwin p. Whipple, 12mo, 
pp. 824. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

There are some men, and they would be 
reckoned among our illumlnati, who are 
ever croaking about a decay of American 
literature. We do not agree with them ; 
and when we read a book like that of Mr. 
Whipple's, a book exhibiting a parity of 
taste and a literary spirit unsnrpaBsed, if 
equaled, by any late essayist, we are con- 
firmed in our disagreement Mr. Whipple 
is a bold and original thinker, and for that 
reason can be read vrith profit. The pre- 
vailing tameness of modem authorship is 
of course to be deprecated, but there are 
American writers who are fiir above the 
'*soft impeachment," and they preserve 
the reputation of American literature from 
a declination. 

The essays on Eccentric Character and 
Intellectual Character are ably written, and 
show an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, such as can be acquired only by ex- 
perience and dose observation. The de- 
scriptive essays are interesting and valu- 
able as presenting us with actual personal- 
ity. 

The Biglow Papers. Second 

Series. By James Russell LoweU. Bos- 
ton: Tioknor & Fields. Cloth. Price 
$160. 

It is now more than twenty years since 
the first volume of the " Biglow Papers" 
made its appearance, and which at once 
won its author unabated popularity. Amer- 
ican humor was there shown in its genuine 
1 character, and from the preface to the En- 



glish edition we find the following enk>gi- 
um on its author, then unknown : " Greece 
had her Aristophanes ; Rome her Juvenal ; 
France her Rabelais, her Molierc, her Vol- 
taire ; Germany her Joan Paul, her Heine ; 
England her Swift, her Thackeray; and 
America her Ix)wcll. By the side of all 
these great masters of satire the author of 
the * Biglow Papers' holds his own place, 
distinct from each and all. The man who 
reads the book for the first time, and is 
capable of understanding it, has received a 
new sensation. In Lowell the American 
mind for the first time flowered out into 
thoroughly original genius. For real un- 
mistakable genius, for that glorious ftill- 
ness of power which knocks a man down 
for sheer admiration and then makes him 
rush into the arms of the knocker-down 
and swear eternal friendship with him for 
sheer delight, the * Biglow Papers' stand 
alone." The present volume is prefoccd 
by a lengthy and admirable introduction, In 
which the author states his reasons for 
choosing the Yankee dialect for setting 
forth his satire, and devotes eighty pages 
to show the innumerable " Americanisms" 
which are in common use in different 
States, and which are certainly very amus- 
ing. The contents are varied, including 
" The Courtin' ;" " Birdofredum Sawin, 
Esq., to Mr. Hosea Bigtow ;" '' Mason and 
SUdcU, A Yankee Idyl;" "A Message of 
JeflT. Davis in Secret Session," etc 

The Words of Jesus. By 

the author of "The Morning and Night 
Watches," " The Faithftil Promiscr." 
etc. Taken from the last London edi- 
tion. New York ; Tibbals & Whiting. 
Price 50 cents. 

The following statement must be a suffi- 
cient recommendation of this little book 
to those likely to take an interest in it 

A city clergyman called at a -book-store 
to obtain a book as a birth-day present for 
his wife. Observing an elegant copy 
of the "Words of Jesus," he purchased 
and presented it. About three years after, 
this Christian lady died. On the day 
of her death she requested her husband to 
bring her the " Words of Jesus," and on 
recofvingit she said: "I want to present 

iron— my husband— with this book as my 
ast and dying gift." " That dying gift has 
done me more good than any book except 
the Bible." 

Whttefriars ; or. The Times 

and Days of Charles the Second. By the 
author of * Whitehall ; or Days and Times 
of Oliver Cromwell." With illustrations 
designed by Chapin. Published by Peter- 
son 2b Brothers, Philadelphia. Price $1. 
This work is said to have achieved a 
great popularity in England, and certainly 
it is written in a style most attractive to 
the novel-reader. Many historical inci- 
dents relating to the stirring times of 
Charles H., especially the conspiracy 
against the "Merry Monarch" so well 
known as the " Ryehouse Plot," are woven 
Into the current of the tale with singular 
felicity. Thevarious occurrences are most 
startling and absorbing, and the whole 
book reminds us much of the vein of Alns> 
worth. 

Red-Letter Days in Apple- 

THOBFS. By Gall Hamilton. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1860. Price $1 60. 
The title, " Red-Letter Days" does not 
indicate ftilly the contents'of this delight- 
fW little volume, wtich Is Intended for the 
young folks. It^nslsts of ten pretty lit- 
tle storie^ which will be found both inter- 
esting and instructive, and no doubt " Red- 
Letter Days" will win a popularity among 
its young readers, equal to that which 
" Summer Rest'* has obtained among the 
authoress' more mature admirers. It is 
beautiihlly illustrated throughout, and with 
its elegant binding is a very attractive vol- 




Grifpith Gaunt ; or. Jeal- 
ousy. By Charles Reade. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston : Ticknor Jb Fields. Pa- 
per, $1. 

This production of the weU-known Reade 
is in keeping with his other books. The 
characters represented are mainly such as 
require vigorous portraiture or strong lan- 
guage, and if in some instances the expres- 
sions trend on the indelicate, the very cir- 
cumstances of those instances appear to 
indorse the manner of such expressions. 
We should expect a man of GrifiEith Gaunt't 
moral and intellectual composition when 
influenced by strong emotion or indigna- 
tion to turn more or less aside from the 
path of exact gentility or strict propriety. 
We do not consider the book a great ac- 
quisition to our literature, but we think it 
entitled to as much consideration as is be* 
stowed on most of the novels of the day. 

The Life and Travels of 

Herodotcs, in the Fifth Century before 
Christ. In two vols., 8vo. Cloth, $8 60. 
This is an imaginary biography founded 
on Ihct, illustrative of the history, man- 
ners, religion, literature, arts, and social 
condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Babylonians, Hebrews, and other an- 
cient nations. Very interesting to those 
who desire information on subjects relat- 
lug to ancient history. 

The Ghost of My Hus- 
band. No. 2 of the Sunnyslde Series ; a 
striking novel by that well-known author 
W. Gihnore Slmms, has been issued in a 
form accessible to all by Chapman & Com- 
pany. Price 20 cents. 

The Colloquies of Edward 

Osborne, Citizen and Clothworker of 

London. By y* author of Mary Powell. 

Walter Gibson, Publisher, New York. 

Price 50 cents. 

This is a somewhat interesting narrative 
of a London apprentice, written in quaint 
old style. The motive of the author is ev- 
idently the inculcation of Christian moral- 
ity, although some allusions to another de- 
nomination are not altogether charitable. 
The typography and general execution of 
the work speak well for the publisher. 

Our Eternal Homes. By a 

Bible Student. From the fourth London 

edition. Boston : Nichols & Noyes. 12mo. 

Fancy cloth, $1 60. 

The author of this really charming book 
seems to have taken a Swedenboiglan 
view of celestial things— flnds heaven all 
around us, and adduces Scriptural state- 
ments as authorities. The book is evi- 
dently a product of carefhl research and 
much reflection, treating of those subjects 
which are often anxiously inquired into, 
viz., the nature of death, do the departed 
forget us? etc. A strong vein of vUrO' 
hnmanitarianism pervades the work. 

"Our Young Folks" for 

November comes from the press of Tick- 
nor & Fields filled with fk^sh and attract- 
ive readbdg. The illustrations and stories 
are well adapted to juvenile intellects, and 
inculcate good morality. Some flrst-dass 
names are among the contributors. Price 
20 cents. 

The Atlantic Monthly for 

November is on our table, and contains a 
goodly array of mental pabulum. Unter- 
rlfied by the comments of the refined Round 
Table, It gives an installment of *' Griflith 
Gaunt." The article on "The President 
and his Accomplices" 1* somewhat acri- _ 
monious, but just indignation may some- j I 
times be allowed to nse a ijerero tongue. 'A^ 
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The Catholic World for 

November ia on oar table, and oontalns, m 
Qsiial, a very considerable amount of inter- 
esting matter, both narrative and philo- 
sophical. The literary ability displayed in 
many of the published articles is certainly 
of a superior order, and well compensates 
the thougbtftil reader for the time taken up 
in their perusal. Although our religious 
convictions do differ Anom those of the de- 
nomination in the interest of which this 
magazine is published, yet we are generous 
enough to award it the commendation 
whid) is due to the enterprise and ability 
fhofwu in the manner of Its getting up. 

History of Rationalism, 

embracing a Survey of the Present State 
of Protestant Theology. With an Appen- 
dix of Literature. By the Rev. John F. 
Hurst, A.M., DJ). 8mo, pp. 038. Cloth, 
$8 75. 

The Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Young Men^s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York for- 1865- 
60, augurs l^vorably for the success of this 
excellent Institution. Already a Western 
branch has been established at No. 76 Var- 
ick Street, which was formally opened April 
"* 2d, and is now crowded nightly by young 
men, who are overheard to say, " Meet me 
to-morrow night," not at "The Office," 
" The Home," " The Study," or other kin- 
dred places, but " at the Roading-Room on 
Yarick Street." A charter was granted on 
the 8d of April, I960, incorporating the 
above Association, and It is their intention 
to erect a building which shall be a center 
for the good work and an honor to the dty ; 
for which purpose two hundred thousand 
dollars have b^n already subscribed. The 
rooms ofthe Aasodation are at present No. 
161 Fifth Avenue, where Ftrangers In the 
city are always cordially welcomed and 
placed in the way of fhture success. The 
amount of moral good the Association has 
done in the city of New York, by its coim- 
tencting influences, is incalculable, and it 
should therefore receive the earnest and 
sabstantial support of every one. 



Ittfo gffahs. 



[Anumff the lots itmes qf the prem not 
iisewhere noticed in thme pogea^ we may 
mmtton thefoUowing^ aU qfvshkih may be 
ordered through wt^asin various ways and 
degrees vahtabie and interesting ;] 

Treatise o n Chemistry 

AFPLXED TO TIXB MaNUTACTUIEB OF SOAP 

▲HD Candles. Being a thorough exposi- 
tion, in all their minntiie, of the principles 
and practice of the trade, based upon the 
most recent discoveries in science and art. 
By Campbell Morflt niustrated with 860 
engravings. The work is nearly out of 
print, and price fixed at $20. May be had 
at thU office. 

Baldwin's Handbook op 

CbvtkaIi Pabk. lOmo, pp. xvl., 04. Pa- 
per, 85 cents. 

Life and Death Eternal : 

aRefhtation of the Theory of Annihilation. 
By Samuel C. Bartlett, DJ>. 12mo, T)p. 
800. Cloth, $3. 

TnE Base -Ball Player^s 

Book or Retebknck. Containing the 
Rules of the Game for 1860; with an Ex- 
planatory Appendix; fbll Instructions for 
Umpires; Instructions for Scoring, eta 
By Chad. 84mo, pp. 70. Flexible cloth, 
80 cents. 




Daily Commitnings with 

God. Selected chiefly ftom the Writings 
of Archbishop Leigfaton. By H. E. C. Cob- 
den. Sixth Edition. 18mo,pp. 96. Cloth, 
gilt, 90 cents. 

Tnc Law and Practice in 

Special Pbocexdinos, and In Special 
Cases, including the Provisional Remedies 
of ''Arrest and Bail," ''Attachments," and 
" Claim and Delivery," under the Code of 
Procedure within the Courts, etc., of the 
State of New York. With an Appendix of 
Forms. In Two Volumes. By Charles 
Crary. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxvili., 
728; xil.,730. Sheep, $14. 

The Name above Every 

Name ; or. Devotional and Practical Med- 
itations for Every Week in the Year, with 
a Text for Every Day in the Year, on the 
Scriptural Titles of Jesus Christ With a 
List of Three Hundred and Twenty-seven 
Names of our Saviour. By Rev. S. Cutler. 
18mo, pp. vUi., 808. Cloth, gilt, $1 60. 

Statistical History of the 

FrasT Centubt op Ajieiuoan Methodism : 
with a Summary of the Origin and Pres- 
ent Operations of Other Denominations. 
By Rev. C. C. Goss. lOmo, pp. 18& Cloth, 
$1 85. . 

A Practical Treatise on 
Fractures and Dislocations. By F. H. 
Hamilton, MJ). Third Edition Revised 
and Improved, with Two Hundred and 
Ninety -four Wood -cuts. 8vo, pp. 777. 
Cloth, $3 50. 

The Poems ofThos. Kibble 

Hbbvby. Edited by Mrs. Hervey. With 
a Memoir. lOmo, pp. yiii.,-437. Cloth, blue 
and gold, $1 60. 

The Law of Torts, or Pri- 
vate wbonos. ByFrandsHilliard. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo,pp.lvil.,0a6;xlviL,731. Sheep, 
$16 50. 

The Cultivation of the 

Native Grafi and Mannfiicture of Amer- 
ican Wine. By George Husmann. 12mo, 
pp. 103. aoth, $1 75. 

Spanish Papers and other 

Miscellanies, hitherto Unpublished or Un- 
collected. By Washington Irving. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Pierre M. Irving. 
Two Volumes. 13mo, pp. xv., 466 ; 487. 
Cloth, $5 60. 

Last Words of Eminent 

Persons. Comprising, in the minority of 
instances, a Brief Ac^i-^nt of their Last 
Hours. Compiled by J^jeph Kalnes. Cr. 
8vo, pp. XV., 808. Cloth, $8. 

Copyright and Patent 

Laws or the United States, 1790 to 
1866. With Notes of Judicial Decisions 
Thereunder, and Forms and Indexes. By 
Stephen D. Law. 12mo, pp. 9fA, Half 
sheep, $8. 

Frederick the Great and 

HO Court. An Historical Romance. By 
L. Mulbach. Tnoslated from the German 
by Mrs. Chapman Coleman, and her Daugh- 
ters. 18mo,pp.484. aoth, $3 S5. 

Manual of BLvfERiA Med- 

toaandTherafeutics. Being an Abridg- 
ment of the late Dr. Perelra^s Elements of 
Materia Medica, arranged in Conformity 
with the British Pharmacopcela, etc., by 
Frederic John Farre, M.D., assisted by 
R. Bentley, M.R.C.S., and R. Warington, 
P.R.8. With Numerous References to the 
U. S. Pbannacopceia, and many other Ad- 



ditions, by Horatio C. Wood, Jr., M.D. 
etc With Two Hundred and Thirty-six 
Wood Engravings. Royal, 8vo, pp. 1080. 
Cloth, $8 ; sheep, $0. 

A Yankee in Canada, with 

Anti-Slavert and Reforv Papers. By 
n^jiry D. Thoreau. 12mo, pp. 286. Cloth, 
$175. 

Architecture, Landscape 

Gardening, and Rural Art. No. 1, 1867. 
By George E . & F. W. Woodward. 12mo, 
pp. laO. Cloth, $1 25. 

The See of St. Peter the 

Rock or the Church, the Source of Ju- 
risdiction, and the Center of Unity. By 
T. W. Allies, M.A. Third Edition. 18mo, 
pp. 810. Cloth, $1 25. 

English Composition and 

Rhbtorio. a Manual. By A. Bain. Amer- 
ican Edition, revised. ISmo, pp. MS. 
Cloth, $2. 

The Art of Amusing. Be- 
ing a Collection of Gracefhl Arts, Merry 
Games, Odd Tricks, Curious Puzzles, and 
New Charades ; together with Suggestions 
for Private Theatricals, Tableaux, etc, etc. 
By Frank Bellows. With nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp.802. Cloth, $2 25. 

Orthodoxy ; its Truths and 

Errors. By James Freeman Clarke. 12nio, 
pp.xl.,512. aoth, $2. 

A Practical Treatise on 

the Physical Exploration or the Chest 
and the Diagnosis of Diseases affecting the 
Respiratoiy Organs. By Austin Flint, M.D. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 696. 
Cloth, |5. 

False Orthography ; or, 

Companion to the National Series of Spell- 
ers and Readers, teaching the Orthography 
and Meaning of Words liable to be Mis- 
spelled or Misused. By W. B. Fowls. 
lOmo, pp. 144. Bds., 40 cents. 

The Teacher's Institute; 

or. Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By 
W. B. Fowle. First New York Edition. 
12mo, pp. 258. Cloth, $1 75. 

School Government; a Prac- 
tical Treatise, presenting a thorough Dis- 
cussion of its Facts, Principles, and their 
Applications. 9yF. S. Jewell, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 808. Cloth, $1 75. 

Treasures from the Prose 
Writings of John Milton. Portrait. 
ISrao, pp. viii., 480. Cloth, $2 75. 

Nonsensical Rhymes, with 

Absurd Pictures, in Red and Blade 4to, 
pp. 94. Bds., $1 25. 

Griffith Gaunt; or, Jeal- 
ousy. With Illustrations. By Chas. Reade. 
8vo, pp. 214. Paper, $1. 

Rise (The) and the Fall ; 

or, The Origin of Moral Evil. In Three 
Parts. PartL The Suggestions of Reason. 
H. The Disclosures of Revelation. HL 
The Confirmations of Theology. 12mo, 
pp.811. Cloth, $2. 

Character and Charac- 
teristic Men. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
12mo, pp. 824. Cloth, $1 75. 

The Inew York Speaker. 

A selection of pieces designed for Academ- 
ic Exercises in Elocution. By Warren P. 
Edgarton, Professor of Oratory and Rhet- 
oric With introductory remarks on Dec- 




P>BC., 



lamatlon by WUHam RusselL Revised 
ediUoD. $2. 

The Avoidable Causes of 

Disease, Insahttt, and Dbtormitt. By 
John Ellis, M.D., Professor of the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Medicine in the West- 
ern Medical College, author of '' Marriage 
audits Violations.'* Fourth edition. Cloth. 
Prico $2. This is an excellent book, con- 
taining vahiable infonnatlon, intelligible 
to an, in relation to domestic matters. 

New Music. — We have re- 
ceived the followli^ pieces of mnsio re- 
cently published by C. M. Tremaine, boo- 
cessor to Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
"Bells in Distant Lands," song with cbo- 
nis, by Henry Tucker, 80 cents. '*Bai^ 
Galop," by Mrs. Parkhnrst, 80 cts. ** Wait- 
ing for the Loved One," 80 ets., musle 
by Tucker; and "Beautlfhl Form of My 
Dreams," by W. C. Baker and H. P. Banks, 
60 cents. These are all superior in their 
way. ^'Beautifhl Form of My Dreams** 
strikes ns as one of the sweetest songs 
that has been published the past year or 
two. 

Besides other monthlies al- 
ready noticed, we have received the follow- 
ing: 

The New York Coaohm aker^ Moiith- 
LT MAOAzms fbr November, which Is em- 
bellished with several finely executed en- 
gravings of carriages. Price 60 cents. 

Thb AmsmcAN Aobicultubist, whidi 
presents a multitudinous array of articles 
and items valuable to the fbrmer, ftnit- 
grower, and florist $1 50 a year. 

Thv St uden t and Schoolmatb, abound- 
ing in juvenile matters. $1 60. 

Thb Hon Monthly, a chaste pubUa^ 
tlon for the boudoir. $8. 

Thb New York Sociai. Soiencb Hb- 
TiEw, a valuable addition to our library, 
which discusses questions of sociology, po- 
litical economy in an able and honest man- 
ner. The T^ovember issue contains arti- 
cles on " Taxation," " Free Trade," " Prot 
John W. Draper," etc. $4 a year. 
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QmssnoNs or " General Intbrbpt" 
tDia be anstnered in this departmsnt. We 
Tune no fpaee to gratify mere idle ewrioHty, 
Questions of personal interest wiil be 
promptly answered by letter, Jf questions 
be britf, and distinetly stated, ve toUl try to 
respond in the **««rt nttwidw." Tour 

Best Thoughts" soUeUed, 



Kantian Philosophy. — 

Willyon pWse state the leading pointe of 
the Kantian theory f In short, wnat is it f 
Ans, It is a system or theory which owes 
its existence to Immanuel Kant, profbesor 
of logic and metaphysics in the University 
of Kdnigsbeig, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth oentury. Our limits will pre- 
vent ns fhnn giving an explanation of this 
system in any degree adequate to its im- 
portance. Kant sought, by a strict analysis 
of our intellectual powers, to ascertain the 
possibility and to determine the limits of 
human knowledge. He divides the specu- 
lative part of our nature into three great 
provinces — sense, nnderiftanding, and 
reason. One perception of the outward 
world is representative merely ; of things 
as they are in themselves, it affords us no 
notice. In order to render human experi- 
ence possible, two ground forms, under 
which an sensible things are contemplated, i I 
are assumed— time and space. To these he ^<v^ 
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Assigns a strictlj smbjectiye reality. The 
trathof tbe flindument&l axioms of geom- 
etry rests on the necessity and nnivers- 
ality of oar intuitions of space in its three 
diiaauiions^ intuitions which arc not 
derired fh>m any one of our senses, or 
fh>m any combination of them, bat lie at 
t^e ground and are the condition of all 
sensible human experience. The undcr^ 
standing, or the ihcalty which combines 
and olassifles the materials yielded by 
sense, Kant sabjects to a similar analysis. 
All its operations are generalized Into four 
Itindamcntal modes or forms of concep- 
tion, which he names categories. These 
are four in number : 1. Quantity, including 
unity, multeity. 2. Quality, divided with 
reality, negation, and limitation. 3. Bcla- 
Uon, viz., substance and accident, cause and 
effect, action and reaction. 4. Modality, also 
subdivided into possibility, existence, and 
necessity. These form, as it were, the 
molds in ^liilch the rude material of the 
senses is shaped into conceptions, and 
becomes knowledge properly so-called. 
The categories in themselves are the 
subjectrmattor of logic, which is so £ur 
forth a pure science, determinable dpriort 
The third and highest Ihculty, the reason, 
consists in the power of forming ideas — 
pure forms of intelligence, to which the 
sensible world has no adequate corre- 
spondents. Out of these ideas no scienoc 
can bo formed; they are to be regarded as 
regulative only, not as constitutive. The 
existence of God, immortality, fireedom, 
are the objects after which the reason is 
perpetually striving, but concerning which 
it can decide neither one waj or the other. 
Thus flir, Eanf s system may be regarded 
as one of pure skepticism. The defl- 
dencies of our speculative reason he con- 
ceives to be supplied by the moral fhculty, 
to which he has given the name of practi- 
cal reason, the object of which is to deter- 
mine, not what is, but what ought to be. 
As the former determines the form of our 
knowledge^ so the latter prescribes the 
form of oar actk>n. Obligation is not a 
mere feeling; it has a pure form, under 
which the reason is compelled to regard 
human conduct. The personality of man, 
which lies at the ground of speculative 
knowledge, becomes, as related to action, 
freedom of the will. It is In our moral 
nature that we must seek for the only 
valid foundation of the belief in Qod, the 
immortality of the soul, and a fhture state 
In which the demands of the practical 
reason shall be realized. (See Kant's 
Philosophical Works.) 

What course of study, or 

what occupation, will best develop the 
** r^fiecUve or reasoning faculties r^ 

Am, The attention and thoughtfhl peru- 
sal of such books as are written by the best 
minds of the ago. Essays, debates, the 
French Revolution by Carlyle, Macaulay's 
Essays, etc, etc A careful perusal of the 
columns of the American Pubbnolooicai. 
JouBNAL will help you to secure clearness 
of thought and purity of sentiment. But 
you should not only rc»d, but also converse, 
and that with persons of highest culture 
within your reach. Their influence will 
be to draw you up toward their plane of 
mental ability. 

Nkuvotjrnes s — ^DniNK. — 

1 How can nen'ohsnesB be overcome ? 2. 
Does the moderate ut»o of ale or beer in- 
crease ucrA'onsness f 3. Inasmuch as tea 
Is liarmAil to the nervous Hystem, what 
drink, in your opinion, would be a good 
substitute for it? 

Ans li Some persons inherit nervous sus- 
ceptibility. It is a flxturo in their consti- 
tution; and all that cki be done is to 




secure those conditions which are least 
calculated to irritate and excite nervous- 
ness. Nine tenths of that which passes 
for nervousness is not primarily charge- 
able to constitutional nervous suscepti- 
bility, but is induced by over-woriE, by 
dissipation, by sleeping too little, by using 
tea, collbe, pepper, and other spices, by 
using tobacco and alcoholic liquors. To 
get rid of nervousness that has been 
induced by bad habits, our advice is : quit 
the bad habits, one at a time, or all 
together; sleep liberally; keep the pas- 
sions and the appetites under proper re> 
straint, and you will have as quiet a 
nervous system as is consistent with your 
constitution and the way you have used IL 
3. The ingredients which make ale or beer 
an excitant or stimulant are doubtless bad 
for the nervous system and for the entire 
man. 8. It sometimes seems ridiculous 
when we say to persons, '' Ton should not 
drink coffee, because it sends the blood to 
your brain and excites your nervous sys- 
tem." " What shall we drink then ?— tea ?" 
"No." "Chocolate?" "No." "Well, what 
then shall we drink?" Our answer is, 
That which the Creator gives us to drlnlc 
What does a man seek to drink when 
Ihmishlng with thirst? Coffee or ale? Not 
a bit of it His cry is, "Water, water;" 
and the water which is contained In vari- 
ous drinks constitutes all that is calculated 
in them to quench thirst. Coffee is simply 
water with solids mixed with it— sugar, 
the coffee bean, and the solid parts of 
milk— an the rest being water, so that all 
the drink there is to coffee is water after 
an. The other solid substances are food 
and stimulants, nothing more. 

Phonetics. — What is Pho- 

notypy? What i<* phonetic printing? And 
what is the phonic and the phonetic meth- 
ods of teaching the above ? I have heard a 
good deal about the utUlty of the phonetic 
method of learning to read, but have never 
heard Just what it is. Webster does not 
give me much satisfiictlon. Also, what is 
Panophonics? 

Ana. Phonotypy is a proposed method of 
printing by which each sound of the voice 
shaU be represented by a distinct letter or 
type; when printed, it is caned phonetlo- 
piint. There are thirty-four letters to the 
phonetic alphabet, and each is pronounced 
as written. For instance— ton^(7t0i<(/, in 
Phonotypy, would represent language ; ah- 
wairment means acquirement, iz for is, and 
so on. Works on the above can be procur- 
ed through us. At present, this method of 
writing and reading Is incomplete ; but is 
adopted by some teachers in order to con- 
vey the correct pronunciation of words to 
their pupils. The term Panophonics liter- 
aUy means aU sounds, and the gentleman 
who proposes to publish a work under that 
title, aUeges he has invented a system of 
signs and their eombinations which wiU 
represent accurately all coands in human 
speech. If so, the system wiU be valuable 
as an aid in the acquisition of foreign 
tongues, and may pava the way to a uni- 
versal language. 

Soldiers. — Why is it that 

all men with high foreheads make good 
soldiers and our best generals, espeoaUy 
when Inhabit! vencss, which gives patriot- 
ism, and Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, which give force and courage, are 
located in the back-head? 

An8, The ample forehead gives planning 
talent, and intelligence is useihl in the sol- 
dier. Soldierd who are ignorant, who are 
mere machines, are not so effective as weU- 
tralned, intelligent men. The large fore- 
head gives Intelligence, while the base and 
backed the head impart the force. A man 



with a huge forehead is Just as likely to 
have good force of character as one with U 
small. 

History op the World. — 

What is the best general history of the 
world ? 

Ans, Smithes Universal History so ISur as 
completed is probably the most compre- 
hensive and best. There remain two or 
three volumes, relating to modem times, 
yet to be issued before the work is com- 
plete. 

History of the Rebellion. 

—Which is the best history of the Great 
RebeUion according to the price? 

Ans. We think Greeley's "American 
Conflict" the best out. In a matter of that 
kind, price is of little account. Poor his- 
tory, like poor butter. Is dear at any price. 

Languages.^-Is it advisable 

for a person twcnty-flve years of age, who 
is Just entering upon a selcntiflc course, to 
take up the languaccs, providing he does 
not want to teach them f 

Ans, Yes, by all means. They win al- 
ways be found usefbl. Study them, and 
they win amply repay you for the time you 
spend. 

CnuPwCH History. — What 

is the best history of the Christian Church 
ttom the commencement of the Christian 
era to the Reformation, or to the present 
time? and where can it be procured? 

Ans, There are many good ones. Nean- 
der's Church History, which comes down 
to the eleventh century, is the best so tu. 
Ocisler's is translated down to 164S, 
and Scbaff*s, of which two volumes wiU 
soon appear, comes down to the Reforma- 
tion. These are aU lengthy. Qasse's and 
Courtesy's Church Histories are brief and 
condensed. Any of the above works can 
be procured through this office. 

Hair and Tan. — 1. What is 

the cause of the hair of the head f^ngout 
in immature age? 2. What win prevent 
it ? 8. What wiU remove tan ? 

Ans* 1. The lUllng out of the hair may 
be occasioned by various conditions of the 
bead, such as dryness of the scalp, unnatu- 
ral heat, etc. Illness which affects the 
brain, rendering it unduly excited and 
feverish, loosens the hair. 8. In order to 
prevent it, we would suggest that an excit- 
ing causes be avoided, and that the head 
be frequently washed in tepid water and 
the scalp excited with a brush, not too 
harsh, two or three times a da}'. 8. We 
know of no preparation which win effect- 
uaUy remove tan without ii^uring the skin. 
In fhct, we don't see the necessity for its 
removal We look upon a sun-brown Cice 
as an indication of health. We do not ad- 
mire the death-like pallor which is given 
to the complexion by a long-continued con- 
finement within doors, remote lh>m the 
beneficent sunbeams. 

Objection to Phrenology. 

—How do you account for the fhct that 
Phrenology has never been introduced into 
any of our institntions of learning ? 

AnM, Phrenology has been introduced 
into institutions of learning, but not to any 
considerable extent in this couritry. In 
Germany and France, distinguished pro- 
fessors of medical science have given much 
attention to Phrenology, and lecture on 
the nature and functions of the brain 
according to the principles of Phrenology. 
In England and Scotland much interest is 
manifested in Phrenology by the medical 
schools. The celebrated Prof. John Mackin- 
tosh, of Edinburgh, and Prof. John Hunter, 
of London, were strong advocates of Phre- 
nology, and instructed their students In Its 
principles. In this country we admit that 



most instltutlonfl of learning do not mako 
Phrenology one of their sabjects of in- 
Btmctlon, but that is no valid ground for 
denouncing it as fidse. Those discoveries 
in Bdenco which havo proved the most 
happy in their influence on mankind In 
promoting pubUc and private good, were, 
at their promulgation, mot with fierce and 
even persecuting opposition, and that, too» 
from the "learned," who should have 
welcomed them with Joy ; and for many 
years they were combated, nntU an resist- 
ance was borne down by overwhelming 
evidence. It is needless for us to enumer- 
ate these discoveries. They stand out dis- 
tinctly on the page of history a lasting 
reproach to " learned" iUibcraUty and con- 
servatism. Let your "M. D." read our 
articles on the Extrinsic Proofs of Phre- 
nology, espociaUy the one in the present 
number of the Joxt&kal, and he wUl see 
that our science is deeply rooted In tha 
popuhir mind, and, in fhct, has the counte- 
nance and indorsement of some of the best 
minds in the world, scientific as wen as 
Uterary. That Phrenology wUl ere long be 
admitted Into the scheme of public educa^ 
tion, we feel assured, for many leading 
educators ore convinced of its importance 
in imparting instruction to the youthfhl 
mind, and are now agitating the matter of 
making it a matter of study. Physiology 
has only within a few years been made a 
subject of instruction in some schools, 
whereas the importance of a knowledge of 
that science to the preservation of heslth 
has been declared pubUcly and privately 
by medlclsts for hundreds of years. It 
takea much time for bow systems to work 
their way into general fiivor. The prqju- 
dices of^ long estabUshed usage, and of 
"pet" theories uhlch men eminent in 
science entertain, must be overcome— and 
this is no easy matter, even though the 
new system be sustained by the most 
palpable evidence. 

Cooper Institute. — By 

what means can I gain information r^ 
spectlng the Cooper Institute and the 
evening schools of New Yoric ? 

Ans, Address the Secretary of the Cooper 
Union, Cooper Institute, New York, and 
he wUl teU you aU about that Institute. 
Address the Superintendent of Pabllo 
Schools, or the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, New York, rekitlve to night 
schools, and If you indose a stamp for a 
4reply, you wUl be likely to get it. 

Memory. — ^I am a subscriber 

and constant reader of tbe Phkekolooioal 
JounNAL, and I wish to ask how I can 
strengthen my memory ? 

Ans. We are a Uttle puzzled to know 
how " a constant reader of the Joumf ai«** 
should not have fhUen in with somethliigi 
either In the answer to Just such a questlont 
or the statement in some other form, that 
memory is increased in strength Just as 
other fiumlties are, namely, by their le- 
gitimate exercise. If one has a constant 
exerdse of Combativeness, the organ wiU 
grow ; if he has the constant necessity for 
the use of Firmness, the exercise whidi he 
gives it win increase Its size and power. 
Our advice to persons who have a moderate 
memory is, that they res(dve to remember 
certain things ; that they think over at 
night the leading fhcts of the day, and, 
perhaps, ten them to husband, wife, or a 
friend, and then call up in the morning the 
fiicts of yesterday, and at night the fhcts 
of to-day and yesterday, and so on through 
the week ; and we venture that by so doing 
persons wiU reconect more of a week*a 
life than they ordinarily do of the life of a 
month. This is a simple and easy method 
of readiing results, and it Is the onlj 
legitimate one. 
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SoiTL AND Mind. — ^Please tell 

118 the difference between soul and mind, 
or are the two identical ? 

AfU. The mind is the intellectual, the 
knowing power. But thte is not the whole 
of the man. Hie moral eentiments most 
be added. These, with the intellect, con- 
stitate the sonl. We gave this definition 
once at a lectore when the question was 
propounded, via. : ** The soul is that which 
thinks, reasons, and feels moral obliga- 
tions.'* Moral feeling and intellect, as we 
understand them, constitute the features 
In man which give him **the image of 
God." 

Verdancy. — What is the 

meaning of the terms, " The fleshpots of 
Egypt/*^ and **Let the dead bury their 

Atu. In an ancient work entitled " The 
Bible," in the book called Exodus, chapter 
rvi., verse 8, and Matt, vlii., verses 21 and 
88, answers may be found. 

How TO Clean the Teeth. 

—Is it good to use salt to clean the teeth ? 
and if not, what should be used, and where 
can wo get it? 

An$. Use a smaU tooth-brush vrtth a very 
litUe toilet soap, and soft water, morning 
and evening. For a pick, use a goose 
quill. We have seen the blade of a pocket- 
knife used for this purpose 1 Horrid I 

Blind Tom. — A reader at 

Beaver, Utah, writes us relative to our 
description of Blind Tom. We beg to say 
that Blind Tom has been developed only 
in one respect, and being partially blind, 
he does not get the culture of organs which 
he would with all the senses perfect. His 
organ of Tune is well developed, though 
some persons not phrenologists, and per- 
haps opposers, say the organ is *' wholly 
wanting," which is not true. When all 
the senses are perfect, and all the organs 
have a normal chance to be developed, we 
expect to find the head indicating the 
strength and natural condition of each 
organ. 

Kidney Complaint. — ^How 

can I cure a *' kidney complaint" of one 
year's standing? 

Ana. There are various kinds of "kidney 
complaint," and no single prescription will 
answer for all. If the disease be of an^ 
inflammatory nature, take a cool hip-bath, 
wear the wet girdle occasionally at night, 
and eat but little sugar and no condiments. 
Tou should consult a good physician who 
can study your habits and constitution. 

Acting. — ^Do you consider 

acting a dishonorable bnslnees ? and if a 
young man were a natural actor, would you 
advise him to follow that profession ? 

Ans, The only way to judge of a subject 
like the one you propose is to consider 
how many out of a hundred who are actors 
are not ruined by the associations which 
belong to it. Acting per te is neither dis- 
honorable nor bad. Wc have known 
actOTS whose characters were untarnished. 
It is not the personating of Hamlet or 
Othello on the stage which Is in itself 
wrong and bad. It is the side influences, 
the whisky, the carousing, the sensuality, 
which cluster around the stage. We think 
the temptations there are for greater than 
they are almost anywhere else, and very few 
have the moral strength to withstand them. 
We certainly would advise no one In that 
direction, except he had the highest order 
of talent to become an actor, and him we 
would advise to study law, become a 
lecturer, or employ hit talents In some 
other direction. 
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To Our Subscribers. — ^The 

work and objects of the Journal must be 
known to all its readers. Comparatively 
speaking, more labor, pains, and expense 
have been spent upon the Jouiinal than 
any other monthly periodical of the same 
price. Its engravings cost considerable, as 
artists of acknowledged ability are employ- 
ed for the very purpose of securing accu- 
racy. We hope to increase our circulation 
to fifty thousand, and to do this at no dis- 
tant date, within the year ensuing. 

We point to the Journal of past years 
as a criterion of what it shall be, with, of 
course, the addition of new scientific and 
sociological features, both interesting and 
profitable. 

We seek at all times to make the Jour- 
nal a periodical worthy of its readers and 
worthy of the age. We do not believe in 
sending out, month after month, a publica- 
tion which shall not have within its covers 
something new and edifying, the reading 
of which shall not prove beneficial to the 
intellect and morality of the reader. 

We would like those who have professed 
themselves deeply interested in the cause 
of Phrenology and in the dissemination of 
its principles to bestir themselves, not for 
our personal sakes, but for the sake of 
humanity. 

We make liberal offers in the way of pre- 
miums to those who will procure subscrib- 
ers. By examining our table of premiums, 
it will be seen that the articles offered are 
of practical value, and desirable. We offer 
inducements to the ladies, to the would-be 
phrenological lecturer and examiner, to our 
friends the country boys who appreciate 
the excitement of the chase, and to our 
firiends the country girls who are not above 
performing the ordinary duties of the 
household. 

The price of the Journal is low, exceed- 
ingly low ; in fbct, when we consider the 
labor and expenditure in its getting up, 
we feel strongly inclined to increase its 
price. But more of that anon. Our object 
is to benefit mankind, not to make our 
publications subservient to merely merce- 
nary views. We certainly would never grow 
rich on the rates of subscription advertised. 

Fields for Phrenologists. 

—The letters which come to us every day 
fh>m esteemed correspondents asking us 
to send competent lecturers and delinea- 
tors, show, unmistakably, that Phrenology 
is ftiUy appreciated, not only in the United 
States, but in Canada and elsewhere ; and 
we hope to see, ere long, those miserable 
quacks who bring disgrace on a noble 
science superseded and supplanted. There 
is room enough for hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands of worthy lecturers on Phrenology in 
America alone. There is a glorious field 
open now down in the sunny South, fh>m 
whence lecturers have been so long exclud- 
ed, and who will now be as warmly wel- 
comed. Commerce is rapidly increasing 
there, and all the cities will soon, if not al- 
ready, exceed their former prosperity. 

Again, in the "Far West" is a large field. 
Far out across the Bo«ky Mountains, 
"even unto the City of the Saints," 
the call comes to us for " more help," 
" more help." California is alive and pros- 
perous, and wherever prosperity goes, 
there is the field for the phrenologist 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Arizona are now 
alive to their own interests, and if we may 
judge by the amount of phrenological books 
that we send to these new Territories, then 



wo can only say that good men should lose 
no time in getting there. In flKct, in every 
State of the Union good, competent men 
are needed. Canada also sends us glorious 
news : " Send us lecturers on your noble 
science." And even Great Britain, old and 
pert as she {is, offers a cordial hand to all 
Americans who visit her shores. She is 
no doubt glad to see us, and we advise our 
fHends to get ready for the campaign and 
invade her soil with the grand truths of 
Phrenology, together with the glorious 
views of equal rights, which her sons are 
so bravely striving to obtain flrom their 
pampered aristocracy. But we need not 
enumerate every place that occurs to our 
memory that presents a good field for the 
phrenological lecturer, and we can only 
conclude by saying thatr— 
" All the world^s a field. 

In which to plant the seeds 

Of science— that noble plan. 

To show " the proper study of mankind 
is man." 

" What Can I Do Best ?" 

—Every man, woman, and child wishes to 
know with certainty in what calling or 
pursuit in life he can accomplish most, do 
the most good, obtain a competency, and 
provide for the wants of himself and oth- 
ers dependent on him. He desires to place 
himself in that position for which he is by 
nature and acquirement best fitted, and in 
which he may, without doubt or experi- 
ment, secure eucoess in lift. Few men in 
the ordinary pursuits come nip fully to their 
JUgJuet capabiUUee. It is true that some, 
by mere accident or good fortune, without 
definite knowledge of their own powers, 
stumble upon a situation to which they 
happen to be well adapted, and in which 
without a struggle they rise to eminence. 
They are said to be " lucky ;" while thou- 
sands of others, more highly educated, 
with force and eneryry of character, pursue 
a respectable though '.Ircsomo course, cho- 
sen without regard to their adaptation to 
It, which brings them " neither honor nor 
profit." These get a living, while many 
more drag oui an unhappy existence, com- 
plaining of their hard lot, and end their 
days In disappointment, pronouncing " l^e 
afaUurey We have a remedy for this. It 
is sdentijlc^ and therefore reliable. By the 
aid of Phrenology and Physiology the true 
character, with all its capabilities, may bo 
clearly indicated ; the most suitable call- 
ing, profession, or occupation to which 
each person is adapted, and in which he 
may best succeed, can be clearly pointed 
out, and you^ reader, may thus learn " Juno 
to rise in the tvorld,^'' and make the most It 
Is possible of all your talents. 

Parents wish to insure for their children 
all the blessings which judicious training 
and right direction can secure. By having 
their characters fhlly described, and care- 
fully written outy they will have a Chart 
which will serve to keep them in the right 
direction. What can I do bestf Can I 
succeed as an Attorney, Artist, or Author f 
Bookseller, Editor, or Engineer ? A Fai^ 
mer. Inventor, Lecturer, Manufiicturer, 
Merchant, Orator, Painter, or Sculptor? 
A Preacher or Physician ? A Poet, Sailor, 
Soldier, or Teacher ? 

Can it be foretold, with scientific cer- 
tainty, wIuU I can do bestf Wo answer : 
By the light of Phrenology^ Physiology^ and 
Physiognomy you may know for a certainty 
what you are, as compared with others— 
what you can do best, and how you may 
turn all 'your talents to the very best pos- 
sible use. Private examinations^ with 
charts, andfuU written descriptions iifehar' 
aeter and advice in regard to the most ap- 
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propriate ooeiipations and pfarsoita In 
whidi yon can best succeed ; Faults, how 
to correct them ; Health, how to secure 
and retain it; the Management of Chil- 
dren ; Self-Improvement, etc., given dally 
by Messrs. Fowler and Wells, at their 
private rooms, 899 Broadway, New York. 
Cabinet always open, and free to visitors, 
by whom it is constantly thronged. 

P. S. Those residing at a distance, who 
can not call in person, should send stamp, 
or an envelope properly addressed to them- 
selves, in which we wiU send the " Mirrob 
or THE Mind," explaining how they may 
have character delineated fh>m photo- 
graphie likenesses. 

Skull. — Our acknowledg- 
ments arc due to Mr. James Leach, of Nas- 
sau Street, New York, who has presented 
a skull for our collection, which was taken 
out of the earth in Nassau Street, where 
some excavations are going on. The 
skull evinces a strongly animal man, with- 
out much refinement or intelligence, who 
probably lived many years ago. 

Music. — Many persons re- 
gret. In mature life, not having taken mu- 
sical culture when young, as It Is not only 
an accomplishment but a pleasure, and 
often serves as a means of support A 
young lady of our acquaintance in this city, 
competent to teach on the piano, will in- 
struct pupils at their residences on mode- 
rate terms. She will also form a class for 
beginners at her residence, at eight dollars 
a term. Her address will be ftunished at 
this ofiSce, 889 Broadway. 

A New Man in the Field. 

—We are glad to hear of the successfhl d6- 
bdt, as a lecturer and examiner, of Mr. 
James Burns, of London. The -English 
papers speak warmly of this new candid- 
ate, and tiom personal acquaintance we 
pr^ct for him a most useAil future. Mr. 
Bums was the associate and assistant of 
John B. Cough in his grand lecturing tour 
through Great Britain and Ireland. Ho 
was a member of our private professional 
classes in London, attended our public 
lectures in Exeter Hall ; and for years ho 
has been a close observer, an attentive 
reader, and is now a good lecturer and de- 
lineator of character. 

Mr. Haogertt, now in England— for- 
merly flrom America— is doing good serv- 
ice in the way of disseminating truth in 
the old country. Old mother England Is 
slow to take in new ideas, and goggles her 
eyes with prejudice, but can not shut out 
the light altogether. Americans feel a just 
pride in taking the old dame by the hand 
and leading her up to the present advanced 
position attained by her children of the 
Western world. 

New Music. — ^We must ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the Ibllowing 
pieces of choice music ftom Messrs. Oliver 
DItson & Co., 277 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. : " Hast thou seen the young 
day blushing ?" from Gounod's opera of 
"Irene;" price 40 cents. Ruby. "I open- 
ed the leaves of a book last night ;" song 
by Virginia Gabriel; 30 cenU. "When 
we went a gleaning ;" ballad sung by Mile. 
Parepa ; music by Wm. Ganr ; 40 cents. 
Parepa Valse (walta) ; for the piano ; by J. 
W. Turner ; 80 cents. Shower Polka, one 
of the light and elegant traceries; by 
James W. Colby; 30 cents. La Molsson 
d'Or, or The Golden Harvest ; for the pi- 
ano, indnding operatic selections; by H. 
Albert!; SO cents. 
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That New Rifle, the 

TnuNDSBBOLT.— Sach improvements have 
been mode by the mannlhctnrere as to com- 
pel them to raise the price from $S6 to 
$28. Those who wish this best of all the 
modem sporting rifles will, therefore, re- 
mit to us $28 Instead of $25, and the article 
will be immediately forwarded. 

General |ttms. 

Interest-ing. — Messrs. G. 

T. J. and C. 11. D., Primary Teachers, are 
correct in regard to their interpretation of 
the statement, " Any other rate of Interest 
may be similarly calculated by adding or 
subtracting proportionate parts. It would 
have made the statement in our October is- 
sue clearer to have said " adding to or sub- 
tracting firom'* the interest so obtained 
at six per cent, its aliquot parts according 
to the rate of interest required. By this 
convenient process, however, something 
mort) than the true interest is found, this 
excess being equal to about one seventy- 
fifth of the interest as found. 

Antiquity op Man. — The 

state geological survey of California has 
recently made a discovery that will attract 
attention all over the world, and become a 
notable fiict in the history of geology. 
Every person of intelligence is supposed to 
know that the age of the earth, according 
to the unanimous opinions of geologists, 
is not less than a million of years ; that 
there have been successive epochs of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, the remains of 
which are found deep in the rocks; that 
the animals and plants of the earlier epochs 
differ firom those now living on earth ; and 
that, until very lately, nothing had been 
found to show that man lived on our globe 
before the beginning of the present era. A 
few years since, however, some human 
bones were found in England and France, 
showing that men lived in these islands in 
a fbrmei' epoch, cotemporaneously with 
the hyena, the rhinoceros, the elephant, 
and numerous other animals which disap- 
peared fh>m Europe long before the b^ln- 
ning of our historical records. This dis- 
covery made a great sensation in the 
learned world, and was the basis of Lyell's 
great work on the "Antiquity of Man- 
kind." The ancient human bones of 
Europe were found in the formation known 
as the lias ; but now a human skull has 
been found in Califomia in the pleiocene, 
a much older formation. This skull is, 
therefore, the remnant not only of the 
oldest known pioneer of that State, but 
the oldest known human being. 

[Proof, gentlemen, we want proof. As- 
sertion is one thing, proof quite another. 
We shall be glad to see a human skull a 
million or even half a million years old.— 
Ed. a. p. J.] 

Ten Shillings Steeung.- 

The price of the Phbenolooioal Joubnal 
for 1867 has been fixed by our London 
agents at lOs. This covers postage, freight, 
etc., and secures a prompt delivery to sub- 
scribers. Ten shillings English is about 
$3 60 in American specie. 

Lost I — There is to-day on 

Blackwcll's Ishmd, New York, a man who, 
a few years ago, was one of the most learn- 
ed and eloquent, acceptable and promising 
young ministers in the land. He relhsed 
an invitation fh>m the First Presbyterian 
Church of Troy to settle as a colleague pas- 
tor with the Rev. Dr. Beman. He is now 
a driveling idiot, not by a visittttion flrom 




God, but through excessive use of alcoholic 
liquor. 

[Nor Is this a singular case. Go to our 
asylums, our prisons, and our graveyards, 
and count the thousands. Just as promising, 
who are dragging out miserable lives, or 
have gone down to drunkards* graves.] 

Sleeplessness. — ^Topromote 

sleep, be regular in all your habits ; retire 
and rise at certain hours ; eat very light 
suppers, or, still better, none at all ; do not 
over -exercise the brain, and especially 
avoid everything exciting in the evening ; 
take sufficient out-of-door muscular exer- 
cise during the day to moderately iScttigue 
you; take a sponge or hand bath every 
morning and follow it with plenty of ftrio- 
tion ; upon retiring expose the entire sur- 
fiace of the body to the air for five or ten 
minutes, and at the same time rub the skin 
briskly with the hands. If you feel rest- 
lees during the night, rise and walk about 
the room in a nude state for a few minutes, 
at the same time rubbing the body briskly 
with the hands. When you rise, don't for- 
get to open the bed so as to air It well. 
Never retire at night with cold feet ; warm 
them by exercise if you can, otherwise by 
warm water or before a fire, but always 
warm them in some way. 

Dr. Dio Lewis' Musical 

Gymnastics. — This novel method of teach- 
ing light gymnastics wo had the pleasure of 
witnessing a few evenings ago at one of the 
classes of D. U. Martin, M.D., held in Har- 
vard Rooms, comer Sixth Avenue and For- 
ty-second Street, New York. The class had 
only been under training two weeks, and 
exhibited a degree of proficiency in the 
performance of various graccftil feats and 
movements which was highly commend- 
able to the accomplished Doctor. These 
exercises tend not only to promote erect* 
ness of form, symmetry of person, skill, 
activity, energy, endurance, and grace of 
movement, but as they have a piano ac- 
companiment, educate also the individual 
musically. They are the poetry of motion 
with music They tend to cultivate the 
organs of Time, Tune, Weight, Size, and 
Order, and a deficiency in any one of these 
faculties, especially in the organ of Time, 
is quickly perceivable and equally ludi- 
crous. 

TnE Head of Richelieu. — 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Star says: "The head of Richelieu was 
separated f^om liis corpse during the first 
revolution in Paris. M. Fortoul was the 
first person to whom it occurred to restore 
the head to the remains of the once mighty 
Cardinal, but in spite of all his exertions 
he foiled to do so. The present Emperor, 
with the help of M. Duruy, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has been more snccess- 
ftil, the head having been discovered in the 
possession of M. Armez, a gentleman of 
Bretagne, who has presented it to liis M^- 
esty. Authentic documents proving its 
identity have been sent up with it. It ap- 
pears that the head of the Cardinal was 
taken by a hosier of the Rue St. Denis dur- 
ing the breaking open of his tomb. The mob 
got at the coffin, and, trampling upon the 
embalmed corpse, cut it in pieces. The 
head was instantly taken possession of by 
the hosier, who, taking a fovorable oppor- 
tunity, hid it under his clothes, proud and 
happy to be the proprietor of so valuable a 
relic Fearing, however, that it would be 
found out that ho had robbed this treasure, 
he was suddenly seized with the idea of 
sawing it in two, so that the fitce alone is 
preserved fh>m the forehead to the diin. 
It is this mask, as It were, that is now at 



the Ministdre de I'Instmction Publlque. 
It is perfectly mahogany in color, the teeth 
are beautifhlly white, and the mustache 
and imperial are of a reddish brown. Phi- 
lippe de Champagni^s portrait, which we 
have all gazed at in the squcre room of the 
Louvre, is proved to be a narvelous like- 
ness—the outline of the features as correct 
as though it Jiad been photographed." 

A RESIDENT in China, by no 

means enamored of the country, describes 
it as a country where the roses have no 
(^■agrance and the women no petticoats; 
where the laborer has no Sabbath, and the 
magistrate no sense of honor ; where the 
roads bear no vehicles, and the ships no 
keels ; where the old men fly kites ; where 
the needle points to the south, and the 
sign of being puzzled is to scratch the an- 
tipodes of the head; where the place of 
honor is on the left hand, and the seat of in- 
telligence is in the stomach ; where to take 
ofi" your hat is an insolent gesture, and to 
wear white garments is to put yourself in 
mourning ; which has a literature without 
an alphabet, and a language without a 
grammar. -~~— 

Whiskers ! — ^Those wishing 

a fine set of whiskera, a nice mustache, or 
a beautiftil head of glossy hair will not, if 
possessed with an ordinary amount of 
brains, pay away their money for some- 
thing to put on outside. A lather of sweet 
cream and a hungry cat will " fix things," 
at least to the taste of the cat 

$700 A Year, Without Ex- 
pense— 250,000 Witnesses.— Purchasers of 
Sewing Machines will be interested in the 
following statements : 

Mra. H. B., of Rockford, Illinois, writes 
to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson : ^' I send you 
a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 10,426, to 
have attached the recent improvements — 
the improved loop-check, tension, glass 
foot, new style hemmcr, braider and oorder. 
I have used this machine for six years 
without repairing, and in that time it has 
earned for mo a little over $4,000." 

Mrs. F. n. F., of Elizabeth, N. J., writes : 
** I have had one of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines, No. 0,852, for ten years. 
It has been used by myself, Ihmily, and 
(fiends constantly, with no expmeeforre- 
pairs.^^ 

Two hundred and fifty thousand wit- 
nesses might be called (the number of 
machines manufifictured by the Wheeler & 
Wilson Company), but these two testimo- 
nials are sufficient to direct attention to a 
very important particular. Simplicity in 
the structure of a machine is of prime im- 
portance, as regards its comprehension, 
facility of working, and need of repaira. 
Friction fh>m complication of parts and 
movements Is sure to work mischief. A 
sewing-machine should be able to make 
1,000 stitches a minute, say eight hours each 
day. This would give annually about 
150,000,000 of stitches, or, in ten years, 
1,600,000,000, and of course requires a cor- 
responding number of movements. Hence 
the bearing and moving points and sur- 
&ces should be carefnUy observed. Are 
there many points to oil, or is much oil re- 
quired? If so, the machine will soon want 
repairs. 

In the testimony before the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, the witnesses, mechani- 
cal experts, well qualified ttcm observation 
and experience, directed his especial atten- 
tion to the simplicity of the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine and its consequent yWs- 
domfrom wear <md need qf regain, 

John Sibley deposed : I must declare the 
Wheeler & Wilson to be the most wonder- 
ftd and comprehenBive sewliig medianiim 



ever put into the American maiket. It is 
the simplest as well as the most cunning in 
principle. There is genius and high me- 
chanical ability in its arrangement, and, 
therefore, it is most reliable and easy to 
keep in order. There is a directness of 
connection between the power and the re- 
sult, never found by me in the devices of 
any other inventor, and the mechanical re- 
sults follow of the liighest possible speed, 
quiet and easy movement, which make it a 
delight to mechanicians. I think it Just to 
denominate it one of the marvels of the age. 

George H. Collins deposed : I have long 
regarded the Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
as the most ingenious in plan and the most 
remarkable in its performance. The wide 
range of work to which it is adapted, the 
great rapidity of its movement, and its 
almost noiseless execution, are duo to its 
peculiar construction. I am satisfied that 
one of these machines will do eight or ten 
times as much as can be done by hand, and 
quite one fifth more than any other two- 
thread machine will do. With very tri/Ung 
repairs it tPiU run ten years. No machine 
of equal merit has ever been under my ob- 
servation. 

Charles A. Durgiu deposed: I have been 
fhmlliar with sewing-machines for many 
years. The Wheeler & Wilson Machines 
are vastly superior in their adaptation and 
use upon all classes of work for domestic 
purposes. One great consideration in the 
use of sewing-machines is the expense qf 
repairs. From the ease of all its mechan- 
ical movements, tHe Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine is subjected to but slight wear, 
and the expense of repair is very slight in 
comparison with other machines. I am 
fhlly convinced that they do not cost one 
ffth of that of any other two-thread ma- 
chine. 

N. D. Stoops deposed : I have visited all 
the principal sewing-machine manufkcto- 
ries, and have had the best facilities for 
finding out not only what was best, but 
why it was best The Wheeler & Wilson 
is the simplest in parts, the most direct, 
quiet, and rapid in action of any two-thread 
machine. Other machines can not keep up 
with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell ten 
of these to one of any other. Others come 
back for exchange, with many murmnre 
and complaints; these never. Once sold, 
they are gone, and as an article of mer- 
chandise they are always salable. 

Sewing with a machine is such an ad- 
vance upon hand-sewing that \i should not 
be surprising to hear any machine com- 
mended. Those, however, are best quali- 
fied to Judge of their comparative value 
who have tried more than one thoroughly, 
A machine may, by some peculiarity, bo 
well suited to a special work, and yet poor- 
ly adapted to the general purposes of sew- 
ing. Many of what are called M22lfi^ points 
in a machine are simply frivolous, and in- 
tended to tickle the ihncy of those who are 
soid. It is no great reconmiendation in a 
horse for fimiUy use that it can walk on 
three \cs& ; and so useless tricks in a sewlngw 
machine should bo ignored. Substantial 
excellences only can stand the test of time 
and use. Are the offices it performs nse- 
ftil, and does it execute them well t 

Other questions are important. Is the 
Company honorable and responsible f Are 
its guarantees well filled? Does it fhmish 
fhcllities for supplies ard repaira f UsuaUy 
those promise most who intend to perform 
least. Scores of manulhcturen have dis- 
appeared and left purchasera of machinee 
with no means of repairs or of obtaining 
needles and parts of machines, greatly to 
the detriment of the Sewing-Macblne bns- 
Ineas. Seeonrpremimnliat. 
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[Under this head toe pubUsh, for aooneid- 
eraUony eueh matters aeriah^U belong to 
this department. We disdatn rssponsHmy 
for what may herein <^pear. MaUerwiU 
be LEADED and charged according U> th4 
space ooa^pied, at the rate qf» cents a linaJ] 

Turkish Baths. — No. 63 

CkALUXBiA: StSBBT, BBOOELTH HsiOHTfl. 

Bnoouraged 1»y the fiLvor with which the 
TuSKiBH Bath has been received, the un- 
dertlgned is now prepared to make it etill 
more -efficient and attracttve, by the intro- 
dacUon of varioas improvements soggosted 
by an ezaminatlfm of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dnr- 
Ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be tui- 
nlshed to a limited number of persons, wtio 
may desire to avail themstdves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. 8HEPABD, H.D. 
. HoQBB.— For Ladles. from 9 to 12 A.M. 
For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P.M. 

Mrs. E. De La Yergnb, M.D., 

149 Cablton Aventjx, Bbookltn. 
Thb Hyceian Home. — At 

this establishment all the Water-Curc ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITn, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Fa. 

Natural History of New 

ToBK.— Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of the State of New York. 
A very important work, and not to be 
Ibund in the market at any price. We can 
supply the following volumes, got up in 
good and substantial binding, and in laige 
quarto volumes, embracing the following 
tubjecis: 

6, Zoology, by James F. DeEay ; 2, Bot- 
any, by John Torrey: 1, I^nneralogy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Hall, and Lardner Van- 
oxem ; 5, Agriculture, by E. Emmons ; 2, 
Palaentology, by James HalL All fhll of 
costly Plates and Engravings— 19 volumes. 
Price $160. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

The Movement - Cure. — 

Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Tayloi^s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Addi'ess Qt 
West 88th Street, New York City. 

[New Editions Now Beady. "l 
Phonographic Works. — 

Gbahax^s Hamd-Book of Standard 

Phonography $2 25 

^ Reporter*s Manual 100 

M Standard Phonographic 

Dietloaary. 6 00 

PiniAji*s Mamval. 110 

*• Reader 60 

^ Reporter's Compahion.... 160 

" Teacher 150 

»* Phrase Book 100 

^« History of Shorthand. .... 1 00 
LoMGi.ET'8 American Manual of 

Phonography. 100 

Copy Books, per dozoi 100 

Reporting Covers 100 

The Phonographic Library, embracing 
the Hand-Book and Dictlonar]^, sent by ex- 
press for $0 50, or by mail, postpaid, at the 
i^lxed prices. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8L 889 Broadway, New York. 
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MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

TBB MOST POFTILAB NATIONAIi 

AQRIOULTURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY 
FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 



The Rubal is the Standard in its Sphere of Journalism, being the lai^st-circulating 
Paper of its Class in the World— best evidence of Intrinsic Merit and Superiority. In 
variety of Practical, Uselhl, Entertaining, and Timely Reading it has no equal, its ample 
pages comprising Departments devoted to or treating upon 



AGRICULTURE, 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
HORTICULTURE, 
ARCHITECTURE, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 



LITERATURE, 
ARTS A2^ SCIENCES, 
EDUCATION, 
GENERAL NEWS, 
MARKET REPORTS, Etc. 
With lUustraitons, Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Music, Rebuses, Enigmas, Etc., Etc 
The Rubal Is a National Periodical, read and admired by Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, in Country, Village, and City. It is under the Editorial Supervision of its origina- 
tor, D. D. T. Moore, who has liad Seventeen Tears'" Experience in its Management. The 
aim is to render the paper unequoled in both Contents and Afpearance— and such it 
is pronounced by Press and People. The Best Talent is employed. For example, 
its Department of Sheep Husbandbt is edited by Hon. Henbt S. Randall, LL.D., 
author of the *• The Practical Shepherd," " Sheep Husbandry in the South," etc., and 
is alone worth many times the cost of the paper to any flock-master ; while its Sout/iem 
Corresponding Editor is the Hon. T. C. Pbtebs, late President of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, now of Maryland. Many other able and talented writers are regu- 
lar contributors to the Rubal. 

Volume XVIH., for 1867, win bo in Superior Style— New Type, Good Book Paper, 
and many Fine Engravings. Each of its Fifty-Two Numbers (not 12, like a monthly) 
will comprise Eight Double Quarto Pages. An Index, etc, at close of the volume. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCB-TOnly$8aYear; Fivo Copies for $14; Seven for $19; Ten 
for $S5, and any greater number at same rate— only $i 60 per copy. Club papers sent 
to different post-offices. As we pay American postage, $2 '70 is the lowest Club rate 
to Canada. $3 50 to Europe. 

^^ Now IS THE Tike to Subscbibb anj> Fobm Clubs. Premiums, Free Copies, 
etc., to Club Agents, and we want at least one agent in every town in the Union. Spec- 
imens, Show-Bills, Inducements, etc., sent free. Address 
It. . D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 



HENRY WARD BEECHER 

WILL FUBNI8H A FRE^ SERMON TO 

a?ia:B :M:Ba?ia:oiD^sa?, 

to bo published fobtniohtlt, conmiencing with the first week in December. Now is 
the time to subscribe, as those who do so will receive the paper free for the month of 
December. Tebxs, $2 60 per year in advance. Address 

THE PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau St, New York. 



Ladies' Freemasonry. — 

Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containicv^ Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Robebt MAOor, National Grand Secre- 
tary. BeautUtilly Illustrated. GUt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

iW This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a dear and proper 
understanding of the beautiiUl system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the F^a^tem Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, iUnrtratlng as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the govemmeut of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elueidarion of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Illustrated Descriptive Cata^ 
logues sent on application, ^d dress MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 483 Broome St., New York. 



The Place to Get Cloth- 

iNo.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on liand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra »ow prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 616 Hudson 
Street, comer West Tenth, New York. 



Herald op Health. — From 

the New York TVibune, The Eerald of 
Heaith presents an agreeable and instruc- 
tive miscellany of popular reading, in ad- 
dition to the lucid expositions of hygiene, 
to which it is specially devoted. It aims 
to accomplish the work which is usually 
neglected by the schoolmaster, and to lay 
before the American people, especially the 
younger members of the community, a 
plain account of the principles and laws 
which are at the foundation of physical 
well-being. Without maintaining any 
ultra system of abstinence, it makes war 
on alcohol, tobacco, and the unclean social 
habits which arise from their use, and 
earnestly sets forth the importance of 
purity of body as well as of purifcy of mind. 
The value of frequent bathing, regular ex- 
ercise, wholesome cooking, and other or- 
dinances of muscular Christianity, is in- 
sisted on with apostolic zeal, and the best 
methods of turning them to practical ac- 
count are IhDy explained and illustrated. 
Among the contributors to this Joumid wo 
observe the names of several dlstii^guishcd 
writers, whose able pens give peculiar 
variety and interest io its pages. The 
arrangement of tiie matter evinces not a 
little editorial exoerience and skill, insur- 
ing a valuable lamlly Journal which de- 
serves a kindly welcome as an ofQcIent aid 
to the progress of popular education. 

Two Dollars a year, twenty cents a 
number. November and December num- 
bers free to new subscribers. 

Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 
Laight Street, New York. 2t 
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To Teachers, Clergymen, 

AND Otkebs.— Agents wanted everywhere 
for Wedgwood's Oovbbxmeet and Laws 
OF TBB UNTrtsD StAtb!*. A Comprehen- 
sive Viewt)f the Rise, Progress, and Pres- 
ent Oi^ganization of the State and National 
Governments. 

It contains the minimum of law which 
every citizen eihonlci possess to enable him 
to discharge with intelligence and fidelity 
his duties to the State and to the Nation, 
and to conduct his private aflhirs with per- 
fect safety to himself and justice to others. 
It has been submitted to the criticism of 
the ablest jurists, who commend it and 
its obj ects most heartily. A i)crusal of (he 
table of contents and a single chapter will 
convince any intelligent voter of the need 
of the knowledge presented. 

It is sTmcTLT a subscription book. 
Reliable, active men and women, who wish 
to do good and make money, can do both 
by can%'as6ing for this book. Some of our 
Agents are making over $100 a week. A 
circular, giving Title-page, Table of Con- 
tents, Testimonials, and Specimen pages, 
with Agency documents, will be sent on 
application. Territory assigned, and lib- 
eral inducements ofilsred. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 430 Broome St., New York. 



A VEGETACiAjef Colony. — 

I have purchased a tract of Ten Thousand 
Acres of Land, near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
beautifhily situated, and admirably calcu- 
lated for flruit-growing. I am having the 
tract laid out in village lots and ten-acre 
firnns, for the purpose of founding a colony 
of Vegetarians, whose chief occupation 
will be the cultivation in their perfection 
of all the staple fruits of the temperate 
zone. A pamphlet will be issued in a few 
days, entitled "Hygeiana," which will give 
fhll particulars of the location, prioe» of 
land, plan of oxganlzatlon, etc., et^. Sfnglo 
copies 16 cents ; ten copies for one dollar. 
R. T. TRALL,M.D., 
2t 07 Sixth Avenue, New York. 



Our Schoolday Visitor. — 

An Illustrated Magazine fob Young 
People.— Contains first-class Original Sto- 
ries, Sketches of Travel, Spicy Dialogues, 
excellent Music, Blographlesof Great Men, 
Letters, Problems, Rebuses, Puzzles, etc. 

1867. New Series. The Elecenlh year 
qf its Publication. Acknowledged to be 
one of the first magaidnes of the land. 

S3 large double column octavo pases 
EACH MONTH. Amoug Its Contributors are 
some of the most eminent American writ- 
era, and its pages are embellished with 
original designs from the most cultivated 
American artists. A journal as elevating 
In tone and elegant In appearance as Amer- 
ican talent and skill can produce. 

A Depariment is especially devoted to 
"Our Little Folks." 

Published the flrat of every month i^ 
$1 25 a year. 8 copies, $8. 5 copies, wit^ 
premium, $5. 

Valuable Premiums for Clubs. Rare In- 
ducements to Agents. Specimen num- 
bera with fhll Instructions sent postpaid 
for ten cents. Agents wanted in every 
School and at every Post -Office in the 
United States. Every teacher should have 
it. J. W. DAUOHADATf, PubUsher, 
1808 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Piano Instruction. — A 

young lady, well qualified to teach, will n>- 
celre a dass of bcglnnera at her residence, 
in New York, at $8 a term ; or eho will in- 
struct pupils at their residences on moder- 
ate terms. Address or apply to FOWLER 
AND WEIl^, 880 Broadway, New York. 
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Low-Peiced Collection of 

Baciued Hu8io.~The Chapel. A CoUoo 
. tion of Tones in all Metres, Composed for, 
and Especially Adapted to tko wants of all 
Chorch Choirs and Chrlstiaa Worshipers, 
nome Circles, and Social Gatherings. 
Price, in paper, 83 cents, boards 40 cents. 
Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Poblishera, 2T7 Washington St., Boston. 

Statement. Siiow ixg the 

Trui Condition of the NDfTII NA- 
TIONAL BANK, of the City of New Toik, 
No. 883 Broadway, on MoDday mominjf, 
October 1st, 186G. 

RESOUBCES. 

Loans and Discounts $5,101,962 63 

Government Securities 1,751,808 60 

Furniture and Fixtures. 10,000 00 

Taxespaid «,822 84 

Specie and Legal Tender 

Notes 8,767,08621 

Cash Items and Exchanges. . 718^586 60 
Duo from Banlcs and BanK- 

ers 1,806,86460 

Contingent Expenses 66,891 88 



$11,645,476 85 

LIABILITIES. 

GapitalStock $1,000,000 00 

Surplus Profits 815,846 10 

Dividends Unpaid 8,490 00 

Circulation 945,685 00 

DeposiU 9.881,555 85 



It 



$ll,645s476 85 
JOSEPH U. 0RVI8, Pres't 
JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 



[Armouneements for (his or the preceding 
dmartment must reaeli Uiepublisnere t>y the 
1st qf the month weeding the date in which 
they are inteTidea to appear. Terms for ad* 
wrlising^ 85 aaUs a Ime^ or $25 a coiumnJ] 



Dr. S. B. Siirrn's Electro- 

Haonetio Maohinbs. — The only ones 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a c^cular 
wlierein is exposed the trick of the *'Six 
current" contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current \r 
electricity, and but one important mod*ti- 
cation in that current: as well as cbe 
fklsity that the so-called *^Slx current 
machine has nearly double r^enctlc 
power." The boolc I allude to ynU. bo 
found interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my intcnsir 
Jted Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

** The arrangement in Smithes apparatus 
ffives a mucli stronger physiological effect 
tnan I hare seen fhim any other apparatus. 
" B. SiLLiMAN, Jr., Yale College." 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address DK. 8. B. FUTTH, 809 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 



The Horace Waters Grand 

Squabe and IJPBxaiiT Pianos, Mjblodeons, 
AND Cabinet Organs.— Wholesale and re- 
tail. To let, and rent allowed, if purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand pianos at bargains, from $00 
to $225. Factory and Warorooms, No. 481 
Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand 
pianos. Pianos tuned and repaint. New 
Toctavo pianos for $275 and upward. 
Piano stoohi and covers. 
8t HORACE WATERS. 



Dr. Jerome Kidder's High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in tuo United 
States, England, ana France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
XL 480 Broadway, Now York. 




ChiCKERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Droadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons Iiave been awarded flfty-tive 
Medals for the superioritv of their Instru- 
ments over all comnotitora, fourteen of 
which were awardei in the mouths of 
September and Octot>er, 1805. 



Grey Hair. — How to Re- 
store It to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH^S IMPERIAL POMADE 

WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The gtUcKest, most efficacious^ and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manuilKturcd. Svery Bottle Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair fh>m 
fidling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 

Gabandan & MABsn, 879 Broadway, 
Caswell & Mack, Firth Avenue Hotel, 
Helmbold, 594 Broadway, 
Heoeman & Co., Broadway, 
Knafp, 8G2 Hudson Street, and 

Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 

S. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 

Woonsocket, R. L 



The Trapper's Guide — ^A 

Manual of Instructioua for Capturing all 
kinds of I'ur-bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins : with ObserA'atious en the Fur 
Trade, Hints on Lifb in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. By S. Nowhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportsmen. Price 75 cents. 
Sent oy mail free of postag e. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 



New Physiognomy ; or, 

SiQNs 09 Cbaracteb— as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Di\ine. With more than 1,000 illusbra- 
Uons. By S. R WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
handsomely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 
tion book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The ^s^^igns of Character" are minutely 
elucldp x;a, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der t* em available. It is in the delineation 
of i\dividnal character that the system finds 
if, most uscM application. The various 
.aces and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his represenuitive. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
em times, with biographical sketches and 
delineatione of character, render the work 
of interest to alL Divinbs, Obatobs, 
Statbsxen, Wabbiobs, Abtists, Poets, 
PuiLOsopnEBS, Inventobs, Pugilists, 
Suboeons, Disoovebebs, Actobs, Musi- 
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For Lectturers, Colleges, 

Students, and Public Institutions.— 
New Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 

Anatomy of the Neck (colored), $1 85. 

Anatomy of the Male and Female Pelvis, 
showing each in their various parts. Pre- 
paid by mail, $8. 

These pUites were prepared expressly for 
Physicians, Lecturers, Teachers, and Stu- 
dento. FOWLER AND W^LlS, 

880 Broadway, New York. 



American Artisan and 

Patent Recobd.— New Series. 

The American Artisan^ now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Eacii number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc. both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
'* Mechanical Movements,*' and other uso- 
ftil lessons for vonng nrtif ans ; the ofllcial 
list of claims of all rstcnts issued weekly 
from tlie United States Potent Ofllce ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of )\\s American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructivo and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the art« ^rd sciences is record- 
ed in familiar laupuiKC. Twcntv-six num- 
bers form a hana^oiuo half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the Avierican Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and 3^?chanlcal subjects. 

Terms of subscription : Single copies, by 
mall, per year. $350 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, sLi months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extcnslvcJ" '»ngagcd as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign I'a tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
malL gratis, a ])amrh»ct, entitled " Import- 
ant Information for inventors and Patent- 
ees." BROWN, COMBS & CO.. 

Proprietors qf tf>A American Artisan^ 
Oct. tf. No. 18i* r<roadway. New York. 



It will eventually bo known 

in every Hotel, Laux;ary, o'nd Family In the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only or- 
ticle that will give a fine, bcautifhl, ivory- 
like polish to linen ur muslin. It is the 
ONLY abticlb that will iiSQctva)21y prevent 
the iron and dust from adhering to the doth. 
It makes old linen lOuk like new I Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is the most ecoiKJuicfll article that can 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the warning for an ordinary-sized ilEunily. 
Warranted not to iijj lire the clothes. It is 
used by the principal Hotols, Laundries, 
and thousan<& of private families in this 
city, to whom you arb respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles oz/^ 
ed Starch Oloes^ ek., to prevent fraud we 
now put upon the wrapper of each cake a 
fac-slmile of the signature of the inventor. 
Wm. CuUen. Foi ^Ic by Grocers and 
Druggists. NEW YORK STARCn GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 



1^'OR Home Exercise. — In- 
dian dubs, made by the best manufiictnrera, 
of various sizes ami freights, fh>m 3 lbs. to 
25 lbs. Prices from $2 to $16 per pair. 
The exercise with these clubs is most 
beneficial— sllmulaiiug the circulation and 
drawing out the latent muscular powers. 
Also Dumb-bells, iron or wood, croquet- 
balls and bats, ana other gymnastic ma- 
terials supplied. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 Broadway. 



Croquet Prizes, including 

an the various implements, book of in* 
struction, and everything required for play- 
ing this popular and uellghtftil game (ex- 
cept the pretty girls), distributed among 
those solving the Prize Puzzle in the 

E resent number of tiio MERRYMAN'S 
[ONTIILY. AH may compote, and 
combine pleasure with profit. Frank 
Belle w's Comic Ilititcry of America, the 
frmniest thing that ba9 appeared for a 
long time. Is Just commenced; Get a single 
copy and judge its merits for yourself. It 
is a great favorite with tne ladies, and the 
young folks aro delighted ^vith Ilome Ro- 
crcations, and coiOuHng, magic, games, 
etc., given therein. Giconbacus or other 
valuable prizes are given in the puzzle de- 
partment every month. Sold by all dealers, 
and on the principal m^.-oads. 15 cents a 
cor" ^'^ "' - -ear, C5 cents for six months. 
Nc 
agi 
mc all an outlay. 

I 0., 100 Nassau Street, New 

Yo 

I Ining Correspondence ttom 

all lesfred. 

* inBeriI;'.g the above will ro- 

cei 10 Year iTree on sending 

ma 



kwhere can you secure more 
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TuE Amepjcan Statesman 

AND Patbiot.— Possesses a new feature 
It contains all theAui.'Hcan and Foreign 
News, compiled and cloBslficd, Congres- 
sional Reports, Fires, Murders, Startling 
Events, Market Rcpwifs, Commercial In- 
telligence; ako. Original and Selected 
Tales, Stories, Poetry, Wit, and Ilnmor ; 
Amusing and InatrucilTo Reading for the 
old and voung. 

Publislicd weekly at only ^I ^ per 
annum. The first Cn^ of ten sent from 
any post-office, will be furnished at only 
$1 per annum, with an extra copy to the 
getter up of the club. Sample copies sent 
free. 

Address STATESMAN AND PATRIOT^ 
New York City. 8t* 
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" American SonooL Insti- 
tute,'^ AM Educational Bubbau, Found- 
id 1865. 

(1.) To aid an who seek well-qualifled 
Teachers. Principals, School Ofllcers, and 
Heads of Families enunid send fhll i>artic- 
ulars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the " Teachers' Bulletin." 

(2.) To represent x:>aucated Teachers who 
desire positions. The demand for experi- 
enced To:»chers i« eood, especially for 
those who teach Cla.»ics, Military Tactics, 
and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
rior Female Music Teachers aro always in 
demand. All Tca^^vrs ahould havo the 
** Application Form." 

(3.) To give parents information of good 
Scnools. Facts ci/nccming Schools are 
properly classified and are promptly sub- 
mitted to those who seek Scnools for their 
c^drcn and wards. 

The reliability of the •' American School 
Institute" is amplv vouched for by well- 
known Educators hu«1 business men in nil 
sections of the country. Tho testimony 
will be sent when desired. 

J. W. SCHERM^oHORN, A.M., Actu- 
ary, 430 Broome Street, New York. 

Branch Ofiapes in Pliiladolphia, i.'hicago, 
and Savannah. at 



Nine-Pins Qujedrills. — 

The set is formed the «ame as a plain Ccv 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
** Nine-Pin," in the center. Complete f|^ 
nres and music, d6 oirts, 

Guabds Walt«, by D. Godfrey. 8S eta. 

Mablb Waltx, by D. Godfrey. For vio- 
lin, 15 cents ; piano. % cents. 

TwiuanT Dbeahs Waltz, by that cel- 
ebrated compoaer, Chas. D'Albert Vio- 
lin, 15 cents ; piano, 85 cents. 

Tbbeb O'OiiOCK u^i4>p, easy, elegant, 
and dansante. Violin, 15 cento; pluio, 
85 cents. 

ABBAn-NA-PooUBM«BCB. For TtoUn, 
15 cents : nlano. 8R cents. 

For violin, 15 

Lusio Stba]> 
or violin, 1ft 

by Alexander 
u Art Bo Near 

mian §xxd Elh 

or A Stab." 

mts. 

>ics. Goitar, 

1, Violin, Fife, 
r Alelodles of 
CO f2. Seven 
i. Music and 
post-paid, on 
Fbbdebick 
rk. tf 
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stepped up to the palpit stairs 
and gave him the solution. 
The orang-outang bad escap- 
ed from his prison, and fol- 
lowing the father to church, 
had silentlj mounted the 
sounding-board above the 
pulpit, where he lay perfect- 
ly still till the sermon was 
begun. Creeping now to the 
edge of the board, and over- 
looking the preacher, he, in 
the most grotesque manner, 
imitated all the father^s ac- 
tions, increasing their num- 
ber and earnestness in pro- 
portion to the excitement of 
the preacher's feelings, and 
giving to them as they reach- 
ed their acme the greatest 
force. 

From the narrative of 
Spencer St. John, a distin- 
guished traveler in Borneo, 
we clip the following story : 

Some years ago a young 
man was wandering in the 
jungle, armed with a sumpi- 
pan, or blowpipe, and a 
sword. He came to the banks 
of a pebbly stream, and 
being a hot day be tbonght 
he would have a bathe. He 
placed his arms and clothes 
at the foot of a tree, and 
then went into the water. 



THE ORANG-OUTANG. 



SOMBTHINa ABOUT MONKEYS. 

Our engravings represent excellent specimens 
of the orang-outang of Borneo, and the chim- 
panssee of the west coast of Africa. 

A remarkable difference between the orang- 
outang and man is found in the comparison of 
their skeletons. The backward position of 
the parts on the spinal column, on which 
the skull rests, and the weight of the face, 
which is thrown forward, require a propor- 
tionate development of the upper parts of the 
spinal column ; added to which, the general 
outward inclination of the bones themselves, as 
obvious in the bending of the column, requires 
that these parts should be long and robust. In 
the chimpanzee these parts are not so much de- 
veloped, because the spinal column is not so 
much bent, and the weight of the face is not so 
oppressive. In the orang. as in man, the ribs are 
twelve on each side, but in the chimpanzee they 
are thirteen. The arms reach to the ankle joint. 
The feet are long and narrow. The height is 
under five feet. 

The roost distinguishing faculty in the whole 
monkey tribe is Imitation. There is scarcely 
anything but what they may be trained to do. It 
is related tbat Father Garbasson brought up an 
orang-outang, which became so fond of him that 
it seemed desirous of accompanying him wbere- 
ever he went, and it became necessary to sbut 
up the animal in a house when the service at 
church was about to be performed. On one oc- 
casion the father was surprised and confounded 
by st'eing tbat the whole congregation were 
laughing. He severely rebuked them for their 
miscMiKlact, but to his astonishment and grief 
tb(*j laughed again. In the warmth of his zeal 
he redoubled bis vociferations and his actions, 
but so far from the desired effect being produced, 
the laughter now reached its greatest height. 
The mystery by which he had been so greatly 
perplexed was not to be unraveled until a friend 



I After a time, being sufficiently ro- 
' freshed, he was returning to dress, 
when he perceived an enormous 
female orang-outang standing be- 
tween him and the tree. She ad- 
vanced toward him as he stood 

paralyzed by surprise, and seizing 

" him by the arm compelled him to 

follow her to a branching tree and climb up it. 
When he reached \er resting-place, consisting of 
boughs and branches woven into a comfbrtable 
nest, she made him enter. There he remained 
some months, jealously watched by his strange 
companion, fed by her on fruits and the cabbage 
of the palm, and rarely permitted to touch the 
earth with bis feet, but compelled to move f^om 
tree to tree. This life continued some time, till 
the female orang-outang becoming less watch- 
ful, permitted the Murut more liberty. He 
availed himself of it to slip down the tree and 
run to the place where be bad formerly left his 
weapons. She, seeing his attempted escape, fol- 
lowed, only to be pierced, as she approached 
him, by a poisoned arrow. I was told if I would 
ascend the Padas River as far as the roan's 
village, I might hear the story from his own lips, 
as he was still alive. [This is an interesting story 
to tell, but we think it far more romantic than true.] 
Cuvier says that the chimpanzee lives in troops, 
arms itself with stones and clubs, and employs 
them to repulse f^om its dwelling both elephants 
and men, and pursues and carries off the negro 
women. Strange as the latter statement may 
appear, its tnith is asserted by the people of the 
country. Their strength and courage are indeed 
extraordinary, and it is very dangerous for per- 
sons to pass singly near their places of abode. 
On one occasion a number of these attacked, 
overpowered, and were proceeding t6 take out 
the eyes of two slaves, when a party of negroes 
arrived to their rescue. 

In Sierra Leone they build huts like the natives ; 
but these are only intended for the females and 
their young, the males always lying on the out- 
side. If one of them is shot, the rest immediately 
pursue the destroyer of their companion, and the 
only means of escape from their vengeance is the 
surrender of the gun which proved fatal ; when, 
with the utmost indignation, they break it in 
pieces, and give up the pursuit. 
The skin of the chimpanzee is of a y<)llowish- 



THE CHIMPANZEE. 



white color, and is thinly covered with long, black 
hair in front ; but it is considerably more hairy 
behind. The hair on the bead is rather thin ; ft 
is thickest on the forehead, and forms whiskers 
on the cheeks. The skin of the face is whitish, 
and vrinkled. The ears are very prominent; 
the nose quite flat ; the month wide ; the lips thin, 
and altogether destitute of all human expression. 
The hair of the orang-outang is of a brownish 
red color, and covers his back, arms, legs, 
and the outside of his hands and feet The face 
has no hair, except on its sides, somewhat in the 
manner of whiskers, and a very thin beard. The 
head is pear-shaped, extending from the chin 
upward. The eyes are oval, and of a dark-brown 
color. The nose is confluent with the face, except 
at the nostrils, which are but little elevated ; the 
mouth very projecting; the lips narrow and 
scarcely perceptible when the month is shut. 
The chin projects less than the mouth ; below it 
a membrane gives the appearance of a double 
chin, and swells out when the animal is angry 
or pleased. 



In all matters, except a little matter of tongue, 
a woman can generally hold her oum. 

Dr. Franklin says that " every little fragment 
of the day should be saved." Oh, yes, the mo- 
ment the day breaks^ set yourself at once to save 
the pieces. 
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